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This  Seventh  Volume  in  the  series  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  during  their 
stay  in  India  from  23  March  to  29  June  1946,  and  records 
in  vivid  detail  their  discussions  with  Indian  political 
leaders  and  their  own  deliberations  and  occasional 
differences.  They  are  shown  striving  hard  in  the  intense 
heat  of  an  Indian  summer  to  devise  means  of  reconciling 
the  contradictory  objectives  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  and  of  shepherding  them  both  into  a  coalition 
Interim  Government.  The  principal  Indian  figures,  Gandhi, 
Azad  and  Nehru  on  one  side  and  Jinnah  on  the  other, 
stand  out  clearly  in  the  documents  now  published,  adhering 
tenaciously  to  their  basic  aims  and  bargaining  hard  over 
the  powers  and  composition  of  the  Interim  Government. 
Gandhi’s  incalculable  interventions  are  seen  as  puzzling  the 
Mission  and  at  times  evidently  trying  the  patience  at  least 
of  some  of  its  members.  With  Jinnah,  near  the  end,  the 
Mission  became  involved  in  acute  controversy  over  the 
correct  interpretation  of  their  Statement  about  the 
formation  of  an  Interim  Government,  and  in  some 
acrimonious  correspondence  Jinnah  did  not  conceal  that  he 
was  deeply  offended. 

Though  the  Mission  failed  to  form  an  Interim  Government, 
they  returned  home  having  achieved,  as  it  seemed, 
partial  success  by  securing  agreement  on  the  main 
constitutional  issue;  but  the  Volume  ends  with  the  Viceroy 
offering  a  gloomy  appreciation  of  the  future  prospects. 
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Foreword 


On  9  March  1966  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Harold  Wilson,  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  closed  period  for  official  records  was  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty  years.  He  stated  that  the  Government  also  proposed  that  the 
range  of  Official  Histories,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  two  great 
wars,  should  be  extended  to  include  selected  periods  or  episodes  of  peacetime 
history  and  considered  that  there  was  scope  for  extending  to  other  Oversea 
Departments  the  Foreign  Office  practice  of  publishing  selected  documents 
relating  to  external  relations.  The  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  both  of  these 
subsidiary  proposals,  supplementing  the  reduction  in  the  closed  period  to  thirty 
years,  would  be  acceptable  in  principle  to  the  Opposition  parties,  who  would 
be  associated  with  their  implementation.1 

On  10  August  1966  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  a  standing  inter-party 
group  of  Privy  Counsellors  was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  all  such  proposals2 
and  on  8  June  1967  that  its  members  were,  for  the  Government  and  to  act  as 
Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  Minister  without  Portfolio; 
for  the  Official  Opposition,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home;  and  for 
the  Liberal  Party,  Lord  Ogmore.3 

A  project  to  publish  documents  from  the  India  Office  Records  had  been 
under  discussion  for  some  years  and  on  30  June  1967  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
replying  to  a  written  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  announced  that  the 
first  of  the  new  series  of  selected  documents  to  be  published  was  to  relate  to 
the  Transfer  of  Power  in  India.  His  statement  was  as  follows: 

As  I  informed  the  House  on  the  9th  of  March  1966,  the  Government  have 
decided  to  extend  to  other  Oversea  Departments  the  Foreign  Office  practice 
of  publishing  selected  documents  concerned  with  our  external  relations,  sub¬ 
ject  to  inter-party  agreement  through  the  Group  of  Privy  Counsellors  whose 
composition  I  announced  on  the  8th  of  June.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  Group  have  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  great  interest  now 
being  shown  in  historical  circles  in  the  last  days  of  British  rule  in  India  the 
first  selection  of  documents  to  be  published  under  the  new  arrangements 
should  be  documents  from  the  India  Office  records  on  the  Transfer  of  Power 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  it. 

The  scheme  will  follow  closely  the  lines  of  the  Foreign  Office  series  of 
Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy  from  1919  to  1939,  and,  as  in  that  series, 
the  editors  will  be  independent  historians  who  will  be  given  unrestricted 
access  to  the  records  and  freedom  to  select  and  edit  documents  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Professor  P.  N.  S.  Mansergh,  Smuts  Professor  of  the  History  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  at  Cambridge,  has  expressed  willingness  to  accept 

1  Pari.  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  725,  Written  Answers  to  Questions,  cols.  561-3. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  733,  cols.  1706-7.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  747,  col.  1291. 
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appointment  as  Editor-in-Chief,  and  the  scheme  will  be  in  full  operation  by 

the  end  of  the  year.4 

Mr  E.  W.  R.  Lumby  was  appointed  Assistant  Editor  and  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  that  office  until  his  death  on  23  January  1972,  by  which  time  the  first  three 
volumes  in  the  Series  had  been  published  and  the  fourth  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation. 

Sir  Penderel  Moon,  O.B.E.,  sometime  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
was  appointed  Assistant  Editor  in  September  1972  when  Volume  IV  was  about 
to  go  to  press  and  the  editing  of  Volume  V  to  begin. 

Mr  C.  G.  Costley-White,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr  D.  M.  Blake,  both  of  whom 
joined  the  Historical  Section  in  March  1968,  and  Dr  L.  J.  Carter,  who  came  in 
August  1970,  have  assisted  since  appointment  in  the  assembly,  selection  and 
preparation  of  documents  for  publication. 

Mrs  G.  H.  Bryant  who  did  the  necessary  and  at  times  exacting  typing  for 
this,  as  for  all  of  the  volumes  which  preceded  it,  retired  in  November  1975. 
The  Editors  would  like  once  again  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  her 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Section. 

The  Series  will  cover  the  period  1  January  1942  to  15  August  1947.  The  first 
Volume,  carrying  the  sub-title  The  Cripps  Mission  was  published  in  1970;  the 
second,  sub-titled  ‘ Quit  India  and  carrying  the  documentary  record  forward 
from  30  April  to  21  September  1942,  and  the  third  on  Reassertion  of  authority , 
Gandhis  fast  and  the  succession  to  the  Viceroyalty  and  covering  the  period  21 
September  1942-12  June  1943,  were  both  published  in  1971.  The  fourth  Vol¬ 
ume,  sub-titled  The  Bengal  Famine  and  the  New  Viceroyalty  and  covering  the 
period  15  June  1943  to  31  August  1944,  was  published  in  1973;  the  fifth  on 
The  Simla  Conference:  Background  and  Proceedings  1  September  1944-28  July 
1945,  in  1975;  and  the  sixth  on  The  post-war  phase:  new  moves  hy  the  Labour 
Government  1  August  1945-22  March  1946,  in  1976. 

The  principles  of  selection,  the  arrangement  of  documents — which  is  in 
chronological  order  throughout  in  so  far  as  that  has  been  ascertainable — to¬ 
gether  with  other  details  of  presentation  were  explained  in  the  Foreword  to  the 
first  Volume  (pp.  vi-x)  with  some  further  comments  on  particular  points  added 
in  the  Foreword  to  Volume  III  (pp.  viii-xii).  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
recapitulate  what  has  been  written  on  these  matters  here.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  while  restating  the  purpose  of  the  Series.  It  is  to  make  available  to 
scholars  in  convenient  printed  form  the  more  important  British  historical 
records  relating  to  the  Transfer  of  Power  in  India. 

N.  MANSERGH 

Historical  Section 
India  Office  Records 
April  igy6 

4  Pari  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  749, Written  Answers  to  Questions,  cols.  147-8. 
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The  three  Ministers,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Mr  A.  V.  Alexander,  who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission  arrived  in  Karachi  on  23  March  1946.  ‘ We  have  come  with  but  one 
purpose  in  view  ,  explained  the  Secretary  of  State.  ‘It  is,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Wavell,  to  discuss  with  the  leaders  of  India  and  her  elected  representatives 
how  best  to  speed  the  fulfilment  of  your  aspirations  to  full  control  of  your  own 
affairs,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  transfer  of  responsibility  .  .  .’ 
[No.  1].  At  a  further  Press  Conference  in  Delhi,  on  25  March,  the  Secretary  of 
State  emphasised  that  ‘the  issue  of  freedom  and  self-determination’  was  settled 
in  principle,  the  right  of  Indians  under  the  new  constitutional  arrangements  it 
was  hoped  to  contrive  to  be  outside  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
being  recognised,  and  that  what  needed  to  be  done  was  ‘to  work  out  in  co¬ 
operation  the  means  by  which  Indians  can  themselves  decide  the  form  of  their 
new  institutions  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance  and  the  maximum  of  speed’, 
so  that,  as  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  ‘the  transfer  of  responsibility  should 
be  smoothly  and  efficiently  carried  through’  [No.  2]. 

These  comments  by  the  Secretary  of  State  summarise  the  stated  objectives  of 
the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  documents  included  in  this  volume  give  an  often 
graphic  account  of  how  day  by  day,  and  not  infrequently  hour  by  hour,  the 
members  of  the  Mission  sought  to  fulfil  them.  This  is  so  because  records  were 
made  of  interviews  as  they  occurred  with  Indian  political  leaders,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Indian  communities  or  special  interests  or  groups,  as  also  of  the  discus¬ 
sions,  devoted  sometimes  to  particular  issues  and  at  others  to  reviewing  the 
situation  or  state  of  negotiations  more  broadly,  among  members  of  the  Mission 
(or  Delegation  as  they  are  described  in  their  own  public  statements  and  the 
confidential  records  of  their  proceedings),  in  all  of  which  the  Viceroy  was 
associated  with  the  three  Cabinet  Ministers.  Such  exchanges  of  views  and 
impressions  among  members  of  the  Mission  not  infrequently,  and  especially  at 
times  of  impending  decision,  threw  up  points  requiring  development  or  refine¬ 
ment  and  so  resulted  in  further  enquiries  of  Indian  leaders  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  their  representations  or  basis  of  their  contentions  or,  alternatively, 
communication  with  the  Cabinet  with  a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of 
policy.  In  sum  these  papers  collectively  provide  unusually  full  documentation 
of  a  developing  historical  situation  and  one,  moreover,  that  was  manifestly  of 
great  complexity.  The  one  inevitable  gap  is  that  on  the  Indian  side  only  the 
outcome,  and  not  the  course  of  debate  within  the  leadership  of  the  respective 
parties,  is  documented  here. 

The  work  of  the  Mission  may  be  seen  to  fall  into  five  reasonably  distinct 
phases.  The  first  was  that  of  the  assembling  of  evidence  by  means  of  interview 
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and  enquiry  as  a  preliminary  step  designed  to  put  members  in  a  position  to 
consider  better  how  they  might  discharge  the  two  principal  purposes  of  the 
Mission  as  defined  in  the  Directive  to  them  [Vol.  VI,  No.  507],  namely  to 
Secure  agreement  amongst  the  Indian  leaders  as  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
new  constitutional  structure  for  India  and  the  setting  up  of  an  Interim  Execu¬ 
tive’.  Interest  attaches  to  initial  consideration  of  procedures,  programme  and 
working  assumptions  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Viceroy  [Nos.  7,  14  and 
24] ;  to  the  Mission’s  meeting  the  day  after  their  arrival  with  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  who  indicated  their  views  and  formulated  recommendations 
[No.  6] ;  to  the  exchanges  of  view  between  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  Governors, 
Premiers  and  other  representatives  of  the  Provinces  [Nos.  17,  20,  21,  34,  35,  40, 
50,  59,  62,  67,  68],  with  which  may  be  read  notes  by  individual  Governors 
[Nos.  29,  30,  3 1,  45] ;  to  similar  exchanges  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  also  individual  rulers  or  their 
Dewans  [Nos.  27,  39,  44,  51,  73,  74,  75,  97] — the  relationship  of  the  States  with 
the  successor  state  or  states  of  British  India  being  a  recurrent  preoccupation 
[e.g.  Nos.  8,  27,  55];  and,  in  a  concentrated  period  of  time,  with  the  President 
of  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  Maulana  Azad,  on  the  morning  of 
3  April  [No.  46];  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  afternoon  [No.  47];  with  M.  A. 
Jinnah,  who  expounded  the  case  for  Pakistan,  on  the  following  morning  [No. 
48];  and  with  representatives  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Scheduled  Castes  on  the 
morning  of  5  April  [Nos.  56,  57  and  58].  Interspersed  with  meetings  with 
representatives  were  meetings  to  elicit  the  views  of  prominent  individuals  (e.g. 
with  Sapru  on  2  April  [No.  43],  with  Jayakar  on  11  April  [No.  89],  and  with 
Sarat  Chandra  Bose  and  Pandit  H.  N.  Kunzru  both  on  12  April  [Nos.  96  and 
100]).  By  this  time  the  Mission  felt  they  had  met  ‘all  the  major  interested 
parties’  [No.  86]  and,  that  being  so,  that  the  first  exploratory  phase  had  ended. 

The  second  phase  may  be  deemed  to  have  begun  with  consideration  on 
10  April  [No.  82]  of  a  draft,  prepared  earlier  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  [No.  71], 
of  a  suggested  statement  for  communication  to  the  main  parties.  On  one 
important  question  of  priorities  the  draft  was  clear.  The  Secretary  of  State  had 
told  Maulana  Azad  on  3  April  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  accommodation  with 
the  Muslim  League  a  decision  would,  contrary  to  Congress  wishes,  have  to  be 
reached  on  the  setting  up  of  a  Constitution-Making  Body  before  attempting  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  [No.  46].  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  draft  reaffirmed  the  Mission’s  attitude  in  this  respect  saying  that  ‘it  is 
essential  in  our  view  that  the  setting  up  of  a  representative  Government  at  the 
Centre  should  no  longer  be  delayed  now  that  the  new  Provincial  Governments 
are  functioning’  and  secondly  that  ‘it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  agreement 
as  to  the  constitution  of  that  “interim”  Government  until  a  broad  agreement 
has  been  reached  upon  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  there  shall  be  one 
India  only  in  the  future,  or  two  or  more  Indias’. 
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On  10  April  [No.  82]  the  Mission,  accepting  this,  also  concurred  in  the 
view  expressed  in  the  draft  that,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Mission,  there  were  only  two  solutions  of  the  fundamental  constitutional 
problem  which  the  Mission  could  fairly  recommend  for  adoption  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  might  win  the  acceptance  of  both  parties.  The  first  (Scheme  A) 
was  that  there  should  be  a  loose  federation  in  the  form  of  a  'Union  of  All-India’ 
consisting  of  three  principal  parts,  the  Hindu-majority  provinces,  the  Muslim- 
majority  provinces,  and  the  States,  with  defence,  foreign  affairs  and  com¬ 
munications  minimally  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Government,  but  with  a 
wider  range  of  optional  powers  that  might,  by  agreement,  either  be  exercised 
by  provinces  co-operating  as  groups,  and  thereby  constituting  a  third  tier  in  the 
pattern  of  government,  or  be  transferred  to  the  Centre.  The  second  alternative 
(Scheme  B)  was  that  there  should  be  two  Indias,  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  with 
the  boundaries  of  Pakistan,  which  were  broadly  outlined,  being  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  right  of  Muskm-majority  districts  to  form  a  separate  and  sover¬ 
eign  State,  and  with  a  defensive  and  offensive  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  them 
but  without  an  executive  centre  and,  therefore,  no  common  control  of  foreign 
policy  or  assurance  of  effective  common  defence  of  the  sub-continent  [No.  71]. 

The  alternatives  were  conveyed  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Mission’s 
telegram  of  11  April  [No.  86]  indicating  that  ‘we  should  of  course  prefer 
something  on  lines  of  Scheme  A  but  this  may  prove  impossible  of  attainment’, 
and  so  seeking  Cabinet  assent  to  Scheme  B  before  canvassing  it  with  the  Indian 
party  leaders  on  the  ground  that,  once  advanced  as  a  serious  possibility,  it 
could  not  subsequently  be  withdrawn.  The  principal  argument  adduced  in 
favour  of  Scheme  B  was  the  negative  one — 'unless  we  can  get  agreement  we 
risk  chaos  in  India  and  no  scheme  of  Defence  will  then  be  of  any  value’. 

The  Cabinet  considered  the  Mission’s  views,  also  on  11  April  [No.  91],  and 
agreed  that  while  Scheme  A  was  preferable  the  Mission  might  work  for  a 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  Scheme  B  should  that  appear  to  offer  the  only 
prospect  of  agreement,  it  being  accepted  as  better  than  no  agreement  at  all. 
On  13  April  the  Prime  Minister  conveyed  the  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  assessment  of  the 
imphcations  of  this  Plan  in  terms  of  defence  [No.  105].  The  next  four  weeks, 
i.e.  until  12  May,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  discussions  with  the  Congress  and 
Mushm  League  leaders  on  the  possibility  of  acquiescence  in  or  agreement  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  alternatives.  The  discussion  opened  on  an  individual 
exploratory  basis,  testing  the  ground  in  respect  of  each  possibility,  or  variants 
of  it,  beginning  with  a  meeting  with  Mr  Jinnah  on  16  April  [No.  116] — the 
importance  attached  to  which  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  being 
indicated  by  the  time  spent  in  preparing  and  considering  a  brief  for  it  [Nos.  94, 
102,  103  and  109].  This  was  followed  by  one  with  Maulana  Azad  the  next  day 
’No.  121]  which  was,  however,  limited  in  its  scope  to  consideration  of  relations 
between  the  States  and  an  Indian  Union  and  the  possibility  of  appointing  a 
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political  executive,  as  Jinnah’s  considered  reactions  to  the  long-term  alterna¬ 
tives  put  to  him  were  not  yet  definitely  known.  When  it  emerged  that  the  second 
possibility  (Scheme  B)  envisaged  by  the  Cabinet  Mission,  namely  a  minimal 
sovereign  Pakistan,  was  unacceptable  to  Mr  Jinnah  as  well  as  the  first  [Nos. 
127  and  128],  the  Mission  concluded  on  18  April,  as  reported  in  a  telegram 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  ‘there  is  now  no  prospect  of  settlement  of  Pakistan 
issue  on  basis  of  agreement  and  that  failing  some  unexpected  development  we 
shall  have  to  propound  the  basis  of  settlement  ourselves’  [No.  128]. 

The  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  therefore  turned  their  attention  to  considering 
the  terms  of  a  proposed  solution  which,  in  the  absence  of  Congress-League 
agreement  on  the  future  unity  or  division  of  India,  it  seemed  to  them  likely  they 
would  have  to  put  forward  even  if  only  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  submitted  the  draft  of  such  a  proposal,  founded  on  a  three-tier  federal 
structure,  on  18  April  [No.  126].  After  a  brief  rest  in  Kashmir  the  three  Minis¬ 
ters  began  to  examine  and  revise  this  scheme  in  detail,  a  complete  redraft — the 
first  of  several — having  been  produced  and  further  reconsidered  by  30  April 
[Nos.  134,  138,  144,  156,  158,  169].  Some  softening,  however,  as  it  seemed  to 
Cripps,  in  Jinnah’s  attitude  at  the  second  of  two  interviews  on  24-25  April, 
coupled  with  impressions  formed  also  by  Sir  Stafford  in  meetings  with  Nehru, 
Gandhi  and  with  Azad,  the  last  of  whom  himself  raised  the  question  of  a  three- 
tier  constitution  [No.  145],  encouraged  the  Mission  to  take  the  further  pre¬ 
liminary  initiative  on  27  April  of  inviting  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
League,  four  from  each,  to  explore  its  possibilities  at  a  conference  in  Simla,  it 
being  ‘apparent’,  so  the  Cabinet  Mission  explained  in  a  telegram  the  same  day 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  ‘that  there  was  some  faint  possibility  of  agreement  on  the 
general  basis  of  Scheme  A  [Nos.  138,  144-5,  147-8]. 

Identical  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Maulana 
Azad  and  Mr  Jinnah,  saying  that  the  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  realised  that  ‘it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  the  two  Parties  to  meet  unless  they  were  able  to  place 
before  them  a  basis  of  negotiation’  which  could  lead  to  an  agreement.  They 
therefore  put  forward  for  discussion  a  scheme  based  on  the  following  ‘funda¬ 
mental  principles’:  (1)  a  Union  Government  dealing  with  a  limited  range  of 
subjects;  (2)  two  groups,  one  of  predominantly  Hindu  and  the  other  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  Muslim  Provinces,  dealing  with  all  other  subjects  which  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  each  group  desired  to  have  dealt  with  in  common;  and  (3)  all  other 
subjects  and  residuary  sovereign  rights  resting  with  Provincial  governments. 
It  was  further  contemplated  that  the  Indian  States  would  take  an  appropriate 
place  in  this  structure  on  a  basis  to  be  negotiated  [No.  149].  The  leaders  of  the 
Congress  and  the  League,  after  entering  certain  reservations,  on  28  and  29  April 
accepted  the  invitation  extended  to  them  [see  Nos.  150,  152,  153,  160]. 

The  Mission  then  considered  the  agenda  and  procedure  for  the  Conference 
[Nos.  178,  179,  182,  188].  They  concluded  that  the  constitution  of  the  groups, 
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as  contemplated  in  (2)  above,  was  ‘the  essential  feature  of  the  plan  and  .  .  .  the 
element  in  it  by  which  we  hoped  to  construct  the  bridge  between  the  points  of 
view  of  the  Parties’  and,  accordingly,  they  considered  that  this  should  be  the 
first  part  of  their  outline  proposals  to  be  discussed  [No.  182]. 

The  second  Simla  Conference,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  and  which  may  be 
deemed  to  constitute  the  third  phase  in  the  Mission’s  work,  met  on  5  May  [No. 
194];  the  Sessions  continued  until  12  May  by  which  time  ‘the  whole  ground’, 
in  Azad’s  phrase,  had  been  covered,  as  indeed  is  reflected  in  the  records  of  its 
proceedings  [Nos.  194,  195,  201,  203,  234,  253,  264]  further  supplemented,  as 
they  are,  by  comments  on  and  interpretation  of  aspects  of  them  [Nos.  196,  197, 
199,  200,  207,  208,  210,  211,  221,  222,  223,  228,  230,  239,  258,  259,  260],  but 
with  the  two  parties  at  the  end,  despite  concessions,  remaining,  in  Jinnah’s 
phrase,  ‘fundamentally  opposed  to  each  other’;  and  it  was  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  draw  the  conclusion  diat  ‘if  they  were  convinced  that  the  talks  would 
not  lead  them  nearer  together,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said’  [No.  264]. 

The  failure  of  the  second  Simla  Conference  ushered  in  the  fourth  phase  of 
the  Cabinet  Mission’s  work,  that  of  the  members  themselves  submitting  in 
sufficient  detail  a  constitutional  programme  for  the  transfer  of  power.  Already, 
as  has  been  noted,  they  had  taken  such  an  eventuality  very  much  into  account. 
A  statement  had  been  drafted  and  sent  in  stages  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
opening  14  paragraphs  on  30  April,  the  succeeding  10  paragraphs  on  5  May, 
with  additions  and  revisions  following,  the  whole  receiving  the  consideration 
of  a  special  meeting  of  Ministers  and  officials  on  6  May  whose  comments  were 
telegraphed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Mission  on  8  May  [Nos.  172-3, 
192-3,  198,  204  and  215].  On  12  and  13  May  the  Statement,  further  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Simla  Conference,  was  once  more  telegraphed 
to  the  Prime  Minister  [Nos.  268  and  269]  who  conveyed  Cabinet  concurrence 
in  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  Statement,  coupled  with  an  indication  of  their 
desire  for  certain  amendments  [Nos.  283  and  284],  the  more  substantial  of 
which,  however,  the  Mission  declined  to  accept  [Nos.  285-288].  The  Statement 
was  finally  published  on  16  May  [No.  303]. 

The  reason  for  the  Statement  was  set  out  in  the  second  paragraph  in  which 
the  Cabinet  Mission  indicated  that,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  between  the 
Indian  party  leaders  upon  the  fundamental  question  of  the  unity  or  division  of 
India,  it  was  their  duty  to  put  forward  ‘what  we  consider  are  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  possible  to  ensure  a  speedy  setting  up  of  the  new  constitution’.  The 
Statement  expressed  the  Mission’s  conviction  that  a  wholly  sovereign  Pakistan 
was  impracticable  whether  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale  [paras.  6-1 1]  and 
accordingly  the  Mission  felt  unable  ‘to  advise  the  British  Government  that  the 
power  which  at  present  resides  in  British  hands  should  be  handed  over  to  two 
entirely  separate  sovereign  states’.  But  accepting  the  existence  of ‘the  very  real 
Muslim  apprehensions’  [para.  12],  the  Statement  proceeded  to  sketch  the 
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outline  of  a  three-tier  form  of  Constitution  for  a  Union  of  India  [para.  15]  and, 
in  greater  detail,  the  constitution-making  machinery  which  the  Mission  proposed 
should  be  brought  into  being  forthwith  in  order  to  enable  such  a  constitution  to 
be  worked  out  [paras.  17-19].  The  Mission  further  indicated  that  they  attached 
[para.  23]  the  greatest  importance  to  the  setting  up  of  an  Interim  Government 
with  the  support  of  the  major  parties,  one  in  which,  moreover,  all  the  portfolios 
would  be  in  Indian  hands,  so  as  to  ensure  the  necessary  degree  of  popular 
backing  for  the  administration  while  the  new  Constitution  was  being  fashioned. 

With  regard  to  the  States  it  was  accepted  that  their  relationship  with  the 
Crown  could  not  subsist  after  a  transfer  of  power.  Arrangements  were  accord¬ 
ingly  envisaged  for  their  ‘appropriate  representation’  in  the  final  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  the  nature  of  their  co-operation  with  the  new  India  was  described 
as  being  of  necessity  a  matter  for  negotiation — indeed  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  had  already,  on  12  May,  been  given  an 
assurance  by  the  Viceroy  that  ‘we  have  no  intention  of  making  proposals  for 
the  entry  of  the  States  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  negotiation’  [No.  263,  see 
also  Nos.  242,  261  and  262]. 

The  Mission  recognized  that  the  Statement  as  a  whole  was  not  likely  to 
satisfy  all  parties  but  reiterated  their  conviction  that  the  proposals  it  contained 
were  the  product  of  ‘listening  to  all  sides’  and  ‘much  earnest  thought’  and 
warned  that  unless  agreement  were  forthcoming  there  would  be  ‘a  grave 
danger  of  violence,  chaos,  and  even  civil  war’  [para.  24]. 

The  fifth  and  last  phase  of  the  Mission’s  work  began  with  Indian  reactions  to 
the  Statement,  which  were  considered  by  the  Mission  to  have  been  generally 
favourable  [No.  334].  These  came  from  the  Princes  [see  Nos.  299,  312-13  and 
567],  and  the  Sikhs,  anxiously  preoccupied  with  their  future  as  a  minority  in 
the  North-Western  Group  of  Muslim  Provinces  to  be  set  up  under  the  Mission’s 
plan  [Nos.  300,  380,  383,  463  and  482],  and  even  more  importantly  from  the 
major  parties.  On  and  after  16  May  there  were  a  series  of  triangular  exchanges  of 
view,  by  meeting  or  correspondence,  between  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
League  and  the  Mission  [Nos.  301,  302,  320,  321,  322  and  329],  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  points  and  a  general  testing  of  the  ground 
[cf.  No.  358].  The  position  reached  was  first  briefly  summarised  in  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  19  May  [No.  334]  and 
then,  again,  on  20  May  [No.  344],  in  the  light  of  a  further  exchange  of  com¬ 
munications  with  Gandhi  and  Azad  [Nos.  327,  338,  340  and  342]  which 
induced  in  the  Delegation  an  altogether  more  pessimistic  view  of  the  prospects 
of  a  settlement  by  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  the  Congress  evidently 
contemplated  raising  objection  to  the  proposed  grouping  of  provinces  in  the 
middle  tier  of  the  Mission’s  outline  constitutional  arrangement  and  also  to 
parity  in  the  Interim  Executive,  both  of  them  points  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  condition  of  Muslim  League  co-operation.  On  22  May  the 
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President  of  the  Muslim  League  issued  a  statement  [No.  360]  reaffirming  the 
League’s  position  and  alleging  inter  alia  that  the  Mission’s  Statement  was 
‘cryptic  with  several  lacunas,’  and  on  24  May  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  [No.  370]  which  claimed  that  despite  subsequent  clarifica¬ 
tions  the  picture  was  vague  and  incomplete  and  this  precluded  them  from 
reaching  conclusions  on  the  Statement.  In  order  to  elucidate  certain  points  and 
among  other  things  bring  out  clearly  that  the  grouping  of  Provinces  was  ‘an 
essential  feature  of  the  scheme’  and  could  ‘only  be  modified  by  agreement 
between  the  parties’,  the  Mission  themselves  issued  a  further  statement  [No. 
376],  which  they  prefaced  by  emphasising  that  ‘the  scheme  stands  as  a  whole 
and  can  only  succeed  if  it  is  accepted  and  worked  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation’. 

On  31  May  [No.  415]  the  Mission  considered  the  draft  of  a  telegram  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  ‘the  alternative  courses  available  if  there  were  a  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations  and  a  mass  outbreak  sponsored  by  the  Congress  were  imminent’, 
a  subject  which  had  been  engaging  their  attention  for  some  time  [Nos.  289, 
295-6,  353,  367,  386]  and  on  which  the  Viceroy  had  prepared  an  appreciation 
[No.  407].  Following  upon  a  personal  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  1  June  [No.  430]  the  telegram  itself  was  sent  on  3  June  [No. 
442].  It  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of ‘a  mass  struggle  on  1942  lines  but 
more  widespread  and  better  organised’,  were  it  to  prove  necessary  to  amiounce 
a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations;  and  alternatives  for  dealing  with  such  a 
situation  were  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  with  an  indication  of  that  favoured  by 
the  Viceroy  and  two  Members  of  the  Mission,  with  Cripps  dissenting.  The 
Cabinet  responded  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  [Nos.  455  and  462]  on 
6  June  advising  caution  [No.  465]. 

On  the  same  day,  6  June,  the  All-India  Muslim  League,  ‘notwithstanding  the 
affront  offered  to  Muslim  sentiments  by  the  choice  of  injudicious  words  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Statement’,  i.e.  those  discounting  the  possibility  of  Pakistan, 
decided,  albeit  with  certain  qualifications  and  reservations,  to  accept  the  scheme 
and  to  join  in  the  Constitution-Making  Body,  and  authorised  its  President  to 
negotiate  for  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  [No.  469].  Detailed 
discussions,  however,  continued  with  the  Congress  in  respect  of  the  principle  of 
provincial  grouping  [Nos.  481,  531,  541,  545],  the  exercise  or  otherwise  of  the 
European  vote,  especially  in  the  Bengal-Assam  section  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly— seemingly  a  small  matter  but  one  which  momentarily  assumed 
critical  significance  [Nos.  480,  483,  492,  508,  519,  522,  540,  543]— and,  above 
all,  as  the  negotiations  advanced,  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government. 

The  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  had  been  considering  since  the  beginning  of 
May  the  question  of  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  [Nos.  155,  184, 
190,  212].  The  records  here  reprinted  suggest  that,  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
discussions  with  Congress,  the  Congress  leaders  were  mainly  concerned  to 
seek  assurances  on  the  status  and  powers  of  such  a  Government  [Nos.  213, 
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243,  307,  347,  349,  370,  377,  378,  379,  386,  396,  403,  404,  405,  409,  433,  434, 
441,  453,  459,  460,  466].  Jinuah,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  primary  emphasis  on 
the  Muslim  League’s  demand  for  ‘parity’1  between  the  numbers  of  Congress 
and  League  representatives  in  the  Government  [Nos.  471,  474,  489,  5°4]*  To 
begin  with  the  Viceroy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Mission  [No.  184],  did 
indeed  envisage  a  Council  composed  on  the  principle  of  parity  and  consisting 
of  5  members  from  the  Congress  (including  a  member  of  the  Scheduled  Castes), 
5  from  the  League,  and  2  from  the  Minorities,  and  he  indicated  these  intentions 
both  to  Azad  and  Nehru,  and  to  Jinnah,  in  interviews  on  8  May  and  13  May  at 
Simla  [Nos.  213  and  271].  As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  however,  the  Con¬ 
gress  re-emphasised  the  strength  of  their  objections  to  the  principle  of  parity 
[Nos.  338  para.  7,  344,  379,  461,  480,  481,  487,  503],  and  on  n  June  the  Mission 
and  the  Viceroy  began  to  consider  possible  variants  from  the  5:5*2  formula 
which  might  enable  the  problem  of  parity  to  be  circumvented  [Nos.  487,  488, 
491,  492,  497,  498,  499,  500,  506,  512].  Among  the  possibilities  explored  was  a 
5:5:3  formula  with  one  of  the  3  minority  representatives  being  a  Congress 
Scheduled  Caste  [No.  517]  and  the  Viceroy  believed  that  he  had  persuaded 
Jinnah  to  agree  to  this  [No.  525,  but  see  also  No.  556].  However  the  basic 
positions  of  the  parties — the  Muslim  League  insisting  on  some  form  of  parity  and 
the  Congress  objecting  to  it — remained  unaltered,  and,  in  the  light  of  a  letter 
from  Maulana  Azad  dated  14  June  [No.  531]  saying  that  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  considered  ‘parity’  a  ‘dangerous  innovation’,  ‘an  evil  step’  which 
even  if  not  regarded  as  a  precedent  could  not  be  prevented  from  having  ‘evil 
consequences’,  the  Mission  concluded  that  the  attempt  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
between  the  two  major  parties  on  the  composition  of  an  Interim  Government 
had  failed  [Nos.  537  and  538;  see  also  Nos.  536,  541  and  545]. 

The  Mission  further  concluded  that  the  only  possible  way  out  was  for  the  Vice¬ 
roy  to  proceed  forthwith  to  select  the  Members  of  an  Interim  Government  on  the 
basis  of  the  known  views  of  the  Congress  and  League  leadership  [Nos.  521,  523, 
524,  525].  The  outcome  was  a  further  Cabinet  Mission  Statement  [No.  550] 
which  had  the  prior  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister  [Nos.  526,  534  and  542] 
and  was  communicated  to  the  Indian  Party  leaders  and  to  Mr  Gandhi  on 
16  June  [Nos.  547,  548  and  549].  The  Statement  contemplated  [paras.  2  and  3 
an  Interim  Government  composed  of  6  representatives  of  the  Congress,  al  . 
of  them  Hindus  and  including  1  for  the  Scheduled  Castes,  5  Muslim  League 
representatives,  1  Sikh  and  2  others,  namely  a  Parsi  and  a  Christian,  all  fourteen 
of  whom  were  named.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  its  composition  was  in  no 
way  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  but  only  as  an  expedient.  First  reports  were  that 
Congress  Working  Committee  opinion  was  evenly  divided  on  the  merits  of  the 
Statement  [Nos.  553  and  5  54  and  see  also  Nos.  559and56ofor  later  reactions].  Mr 
Jinnah  sought  assurances  regarding  the  allocation  of  portfolios  and  the  method 
of  reaching  decisions  within  the  Interim  Government  on  any  question  involving 
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a  major  communal  issue  [No.  556],  and  then  reacted,  strongly  against  the 
possibility ,  which  the  Viceroy  mentioned  to  him  in  an  interview  on  1 8  June  [No. 
562],  that  the  Congress  might  propose  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim 
in  their  quota  of  Council  members  in  place  of  one  of  the  Hindus  named  in  the 
Statement.  He  communicated  his  Working  Committee’s  view  on  this  matter  in 
a  letter  written  the  same  evening  [No.  563]  telling  the  Viceroy  that  ‘the  Muslim 
League  would  never  accept  the  nomination  of  any  Muslim  by  you  other  than  a 
Muslim  Leaguer  .  The  Mission  explored  various  possible  ways  of  resolving  the 
problem  [Nos.  571  and  572].  Acceptance  of  any  limitation  such  as  Jinnah 
demanded  was  in  principle  excluded  by  Congress  but  the  Mission  entertained 
some  hopes  of  their  acquiescence  in  practice,  i.e.  by  their  refraining  from  pres¬ 
sing  for  the  nomination  of  a  Congress  Muslim  in  the  Congress  quota  [Nos.  575, 
585  and  586].  Publication  of  the  contents  ofjinnah’s  letter  of  18  June  referred 
to  above,  and  of  another  long  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Viceroy  on 
19  June  [No.  565],  appeared  to  heighten  Congress  objections  to  the  proposals  for 
the  Interim  Government  [Nos.  573,  580,  582,  590  and  603].  On  22  June  [No. 
585]  the  Mission  reviewed  the  position  reached,  and  on  23  June  [No.  590]  they 
agreed  that,  while  not  accepting  the  claim  of  the  Muslim  League  that  they  alone 
were  entitled  to  propose  Muslims,  ‘in  the  interests  of  securing  a  Coahtion 
Government’  they  should  ask  the  Congress  ‘not  to  press  their  claim  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim’.  They  did  so  the  same  day  [No.  592]  but  with¬ 
out  success  [Nos.  597  and  603]. 

On  25  June  the  Congress  followed  the  League  in  accepting  the  Statement  of 
1 6  May  despite  an  expressed  awareness  of  its  defects  and  adherence  to  their  own 
interpretation  of  certain  of  its  proposals,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  as  contained  in  the 
Statement  of  16  June.  Maulana  Azad  explained  their  reasons  for  this  rejection 
in  a  letter:  prominent  among  them  were  the  fact  that  they  ‘could  not  accept 
anything  in  the  nature  of  “parity”  even  as  a  temporary  expedient’,  and 
the  non-inclusion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim  which  they  felt  to  be  ‘a  grave 
omission’  involving  ‘a  vital  principle’  from  which  they  could  not  depart,  even 
temporarily,  ‘at  any  time  or  place’  or  ‘in  any  circumstances’  [No.  603]. 

Acute  controversy  now  arose  over  the  interpretation  of  paragraph  8  of  the 
Statement  of  16  June.  That  paragraph  said  that  in  the  event  of  the  two  major 
parties,  or  either  of  them,  proving  unwilling  to  join  in  the  settingup  of  a  Coalition 
Government  on  the  lines  proposed,  it  was  the  Viceroy’s  intention  to  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  as  representative  as  possible  of 

1  The  term  ‘parity’  was  not  susceptible  of  a  simple  or  single  definition.  As  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  explained 
later  in  his  report  to  the  House  of  Commons:  ‘There  are  three  possible  forms  of  parity — first, 
between  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  on  a  party  basis;  secondly,  between  Muslims  and  Hindus 
on  a  communal  basis;  and,  third,  between  Muslims  and  Hindus  other  than  scheduled  castes.We  were 
aiming  at  a  coalition  of  political  parties,  and  so  were  concerned  with  the  first  form  of  parity.* 
Pari  Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  425,  18  July  1946,  col.  1404. 
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those  willing  to  accept  the  Statement  of  16  May.  The  Mission  took  the  view 
that  the  terms  of  this  paragraph  made  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  an  Interim  Government  without  Congress  participation  now  that  Congress 
had  accepted  the  Statement  of  16  May  and  that  therefore,  Congress  having 
rejected  the  specific  proposals  in  the  June  Statement,  negotiations  for  an  Interim 
Government  would  have  to  begin  de  novo  [Nos.  596,  604,  608,  610,  618,  631]. 

This  interpretation  was  strongly  contested  by  Jinnah  who  held  that  the  June 
Statement  was  the  Mission’s  final  offer  on  the  subject  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  Viceroy  was  bound  to  proceed  at  once  to  form  such  a 
Government  with  those  Parties  which  were  willing  to  accept  that  Statement  as 
well  as  the  Statement  of  16  May.  What  the  Mission  had  proposed  in  paragraph 
8,  so  Jinnah  claimed,  was  that  if  one  party  rejected  the  offer  of  16  June  the 
Viceroy  should  go  ahead  with  the  other.  He  therefore  contended  that  the 
League,  having  accepted  [No.  61 1]  the  June  Statement,  should  have  been 
invited  to  form  an  Interim  Government  [Nos.  609,  615  (short  statement  of 
Jinnah’s  position),  618,  627  (full  statement  ofjinnah’s  contention),  632]. 

The  Mission,  however,  adhered  to  its  interpretation  ofparagraph  8  of  the  June 
Statement  and,  believing  that  a  breathing  space  was  desirable  before  fresh  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  started  for  forming  an  Interim  Government,  agreed  to  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  by  the  Viceroy  for  a  temporary  caretaker  Executive 
Council  of  officials  [Nos.  616,  617,  621,  635].  In  a  Statement  issued  on  26 
June  [No.  619]  they  expressed  satisfaction  that  constitution-making  would  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  consent  of  the  two  major  parties  and  the  States  but  regretted  that 
it  had  not  so  far  proved  possible  to  achieve  their  second  objective,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Interim  Coalition  Government.  The  Mission  left  India  on  29  June. 

Just  before  their  departure  the  Viceroy  handed  the  Secretary  of  State  a  'Note 
for  Cabinet  on  present  position  in  India’  [No.  641].  He  thought  that  the 
danger  of  a  Congress  mass  movement  had  receded  for  the  time  being  and  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  'securing  the  confidence  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  our  intentions’.  But  he  felt  that  the  failure  of  the 
Interim  Government  negotiations  had  heightened  communal  bitterness,  and 
that  the  Muslim  League  had  been  alienated  by  the  refusal  to  form  an  Interim 
Government  with  their  co-operation  but  without  that  of  the  Congress.  He  also 
noted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  ‘the  administrative  machine  is  badly  run¬ 
down’.  The  general  picture  was  a  ‘gloomy’  one,  and  he  warned  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  must  be  prepared  for  a  crisis  in  India  at  perhaps  quite  an 
early  stage  and  must  therefore  have  a  breakdown  policy  and  make  up  their  mind 
on  the  general  line  on  which  they  would  act. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents  reproduced  in 
this  volume,  as  in  its  predecessors,  are  drawn  from  the  official  archives  of  the 
India  Office  in  the  custody  of  the  India  Office  Records,  supplemented  as  seems 
necessary  or  desirable  by  material  from  the  Wavell  Papers. 
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The  documents  reproduced  from  the  India  Office  Records  are  from  the 
following  series: 


L/E/8 

L/I/i 

L/PO 

L/P&J/5 

L/P&J/y 

L/P&J/8 

L/P&J/io 

L/P&S/12 

L/P&S/13 

L/S&G/7 

L/WS/i 

R/i 

R/3/i 


Economic  and  Overseas  Department  files 
Information  Department  Files 
Private  Office  Papers 

Political  Department  Miscellaneous  (including  Gover¬ 
nors’  Reports) 

Political  Department  Files 

Political  Department  Collections 

Pohtical  Department  Transfer  of  Power  Papers 

External  Department  Collections 

Pohtical  Internal’  Department  Collections 

Services  and  General  Department  Collections 

War  Staff  Files 

Crown  Representative’s  Records 
Papers  of  the  Office  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Viceroy 


Every  document  in  these  series  is  referred  to  in  the  text  by  the  appropriate 
series  notation  followed  by  the  number  assigned  to  the  particular  file,  collec¬ 
tion,  or  volume  in  which  the  document  is  filed  or  bound.  Thus  the  notation 
L/P&J/10/40  refers  to  the  fortieth  file  in  the  series  called  Political  Department 
Transfer  of  Power  Papers.  Each  document  in  a  file,  collection,  or  volume  is 
identified  by  a  folio  or  page  reference. 

One  source  calls  for  particular  comment.  After  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  return 
to  England,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Viceroy’s  staff  in  India  to  print  the 
main  records  of  the  Mission  in  a  single  volume  entitled  Proceedings  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  1946  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘ Cabdel ’).  Copies  were  forwarded  to 
the  India  Office  in  March  1947  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  India  Office 
Records.  Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  this  print  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  volume,  documents  reproduced  from  it  bearing  the  reference  L/P&J/5/ 
337.  It  should  however  be  emphasised  that  with  slight  exceptions  the  originals, 
or  in  the  case  of  outward  correspondence  carbon  copies,  of  the  papers  printed  in 
Cabdel  survive  in  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  files.  These  files  are  available  for  study  in 
the  India  Office  Records  among  the  series  known  as  ‘Political  Department 
Transfer  of  Power  Papers’.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  the  editors  have 
compared  the  text  in  Cabdel  with  the  papers  on  the  files  and  any  important 
discrepancies  have  been  noted.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Cabdel  text 
of  telegrams  does  not  give  their  times  of  despatch  and  receipt  or  addresses,  and 
that  these  details  have  therefore  been  taken  from  the  file  copies.  Extensive  use 
has  been  made  of  any  significant  material  on  the  files  which  is  not  printed  in 
Cabdel. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Countess  Wavell,  C.I.,  Lady  Pamela  Humphrys,  Lady 
Felicity  Longmore  and  Lady  Joan  Robertson,  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
India  Office  Records  has  been  allowed  to  consult  the  relevant  printed  volumes  of 
the  Wavell  Papers.  Documents  from  these  volumes,  of  which  the  India  Office 
Records  have  otherwise  no  copy,  have  been  included,  their  source  being 
indicated  in  each  instance  in  the  heading.  These,  however,  are  few  in  number 
in  the  Cabinet  Mission  period  because  the  relevant  volume  of  the  ‘Political 
Series’  of  the  Wavell  Papers  is,  in  fact,  another  copy  of  Cabdel. 

The  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  Churchill  College, 
Cambridge,  for  permission  to  consult  the  private  diary  kept  by  Earl  Alexander 
of  Hillsborough  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Mission. 

Some  documents,  not  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  archives,  have  been 
obtained  from  elsewhere,  notably  the  Cabinet  Office  and  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office.2 

The  present  volume  adheres  to  the  practice  followed  uniformly  through 
the  series  of  arranging  documents  in  chronological  order.  In  addition,  to  assist 
understanding  during  periods  of  rapid  activity,  the  time  difference  between 
India  and  London  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the  arrangement.  (Greenwich 
Mean  Time  is  five  and  a  half  hours  behind  Indian  Standard  Time  and  British 
Summer  Time,  which  began  on  14  April  1946,  is  four  and  a  half  hours  behind.) 
Hence  the  minute  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  London  which  was  held  at  10  am 
would  be  placed  after  the  record  of  an  interview  in  New  Delhi  which  began  at 
2  pm. 

During  the  period  of  this  volume  two  distinct  telegraphic  channels  were  in 
use.  The  first  of  these  was  the  routine  channel  between  the  India  Office  and  the 
Viceroy  and  departments  of  the  Government  of  India.  One  category  of 
telegrams  in  this  series,  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  carried  a  number  followed  by  the  letter  ‘S’,  or  ‘S.C.’  if  the  Viceroy 
was  away  from  New  Delhi,  for  example  at  Simla. 

The  other  telegraphic  channel  was  established  for  the  duration  of  the  Mission 
between  the  Cabinet  Office  in  London  and  New  Delhi.  While  the  Mission 
remained  in  Delhi  the  bulk  of  their  telegrams  passed  through  this  channel. 
Messages  sent  this  way  bore  the  prefixes  ‘Index’  (if  they  were  from  the  Mission), 
‘Cabin’  (to  the  Mission)  or  ‘Misc’.  The  prefix  ‘No vie’  was  added  if  a  telegram 
was  not  to  be  shown  to,  or  had  not  been  seen  by,  the  Viceroy.  When  the 
Mission  moved  to  Kashmir  and  Simla,  communication  had  of  necessity  to  be 
by  the  routine  channel  to  the  India  Office.  The  Mission’s  telegrams  therefore 
either  reverted  to  the  letters  ‘S.C.’,  or  carried  the  letter  ‘K’  or  ‘S’  followed  by  an 
oblique  stroke  and  a  number. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  what  was  termed  a  ‘Conference  facility’ 
which,  through  the  use  of  teleprinters,  provided  a  ‘very  rapid  and  absolutely 
secure  means  of  exchanging  messages’  between  individuals  in  London  and  New 
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Delhi.  The  ‘Conferences’  took  ‘the  form  of  questions  and  answers  sent  in 
message  form’.  Signals  exchanged  in  this  series  bore  the  prefixes  ‘IQ’  (if  they 
were  from  the  Mission)  or  ‘LQ’  (to  the  Mission).  MSS.  Eur.  D.  714/74. 

In  conclusion  the  Editors  desire  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  friendly 
assistance  and  advice  they  have  received  from  the  officials  at  the  India  Office 
Library  and  Records,  among  whom  they  would  like  to  mention  the  Director, 
Miss  Joan  Lancaster,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  and  the  Deputy  Archivist,  Mr  Martin 
I.  Moir. 

N.  MANSERGH 
PENDEREL  MOON 


2  A  file  (R/30/1/7)  containing  copies  of  these  documents  can  be  consulted  in  the  India  Office  Records. 


Abbreviations 


A.F.P.F.L. 

A.-I.C.C. 

Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League  (Burma 
All-India  Congress  Committee 

B.B.C. 

B.B.  &  C.I. 

Railway 

B.M.A. 

B.S.T. 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation 

Bombay,  Baroda  &  Central  Indian  Railway 

British  Military  Administration 

British  Summer  Time 

C.C.A.O. 

C.M.B. 

C.O. 

C.O.S.  Cttee 
C.P. 

C.S.P. 

Chief  Civil  Affairs  Officer 
Constitution-Making  Body 

Commanding  Officer 

Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee 

Central  Provinces  or  Commissioner  of  Police 
Congress  Socialist  Party 

D.C. 

D.  of  I. 

D.I.G. 

D.L.B. 

D.O. 

D.P.I. 

D.P.S.V. 

D.S.P. 

Deputy  Commissioner 

Director  of  Intelligence 

Deputy  Inspector-General  (of  Police) 

District  Local  Board 

Dominions  Office 

Director  of  Public  Instruction 

Deputy  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
District  or  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police 

E.B.  &  A. 

East  Bengal  and  Assam 

G.H.Q. 

G.  of  I. 
G.O.C.-in-C. 

General  Headquarters 

Government  of  India 

General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief 

H.E. 

H.H. 

H.M. 

H.M.G. 

H.O. 

H.P.M. 

H.Q. 

His  Excellency 

His  Highness 

His  Majesty 

His  Majesty’s  Government 

Head  Office 

Honourable  Prime  Minister 

Headquarters 
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I.C.O. 

I.C.S. 

I.G. 

I.N.A. 

I.P. 

I.S.T. 

Indian  Commissioned  Officer 

Indian  Civil  Service 

Inspector-General  (of  Police) 

Indian  National  Army 

Indian  Police 

Indian  Standard  Time 

L.A.  Rules 

L.  of  C. 

L.M.G. 

Legislative  Assembly  Rules 

Lines  of  Communication 

Light  Machine  Gun 

M.L. 

M.L.A. 

M.T. 

M.W.T. 

Muslim  League 

Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

Military  Transport 

Ministry  of  War  Transport 

N.E.I. 

N.-W.F.P. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

P.A. 

P.M. 

P.R. 

P.S. 

P.S.V. 

P.W.D. 

Political  Adviser 

Prime  Minister 

Proportional  Representation 

Private  Secretary 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 

Public  Works  Department 

R.A.F. 

R.LA.F. 

R.I.N. 

R.T.C. 

Royal  Air  Force 

Royal  Indian  Air  Force 

Royal  Indian  Navy 

Round  Table  Conference 

S.A.C. 

S.C.A.O. 

S.E.A.C. 

S.G.G. 

S/S  or  S.  of  S. 

Supreme  Allied  Commander 

Senior  Civil  Affairs  Officer 

South  East  Asia  Command 

Secretary  to  the  Governor-General 

Secretary  of  State 

T.U.C. 

Trades  Union  Congress 

U.K. 

U.N.O. 

United  Kingdom 

United  Nations  Organisation 
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U.P. 

U.S.A. 

United  Provinces 

United  States  of  America 

V.C. 

Victoria  Cross 

W.C. 

Working  Committee 

Y.E. 

Y.M.C.A. 

Your  Excellency 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 

Principal  Holders  of  Office 


United  Kingdom 


cabinet 


Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Minister  of  Defence 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Lord  Privy  Seal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Lord  Chancellor 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department 

Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion 
Affairs 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
Burma 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National 
Service 

Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power 

Minister  of  Education 

Minister  of  Health 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 


Mr  Clement  Attlee 

Mr  Herbert  Morrison 

Mr  Ernest  Bevin 
Mr  Arthur  Greenwood 
Mr  Hugh  Dalton 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
Lord  Jowitt 
Mr  A.  V.  Alexander 
Mr  James  Chuter  Ede 

Viscount  Addison 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

Mr  G.  H.  Hall 
MrJ.J.  Lawson 
Viscount  Stansgate 
Mr  J.  Westwood 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs 

Mr  E.  Shinwell 
Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson 
Mr  Aneurin  Be  van 
Mr  T.  Williams 


OTHER  MINISTERS 

Postmaster-General 
Minister  of  State 
Minister  of  Transport 
Minister  of  Food 


MENTIONED  IN  THIS  VOLUME 

Earl  of  Listowel 
Mr  P.  J.  Noel-Baker 
Mr  Alfred  Barnes 
Mr  John  Strachey 


INDIA  OFFICE 

Secretary  of  State  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

Permanent  Under-Secretary  Sir  David  Monteath 
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PRINCIPAL  HOLDERS  OF  OFFICE 


Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  Mr  Arthur  Henderson  (in  charge  of 

the  India  and  Burma  Offices  during 
Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’s  absence 
in  India  referring  important  issues 
to  the  Prime  Minister) 

Deputy  Under-Secretary  Sir  William  Croft 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries  Mr  P.  J.  Patrick 

Mr  G.  H.  Baxter 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Mr  M.  J.  Clauson 
State 


Viceroy,  Governor-General  and 
Crown  Representative 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
Reforms  Commissioner 


India 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Mr  G.  E.  B.  Abell 
Mr  V.  P.  Menon 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


Commander-in-Chief 

Home 

Finance 

War  Transport 
Posts  and  Air 

Education,  Health  and  Agriculture 

Commerce 

Food 

Labour,  and  Works,  Mines  and 
Power 
Law 

Commonwealth  Relations 
Industries  and  Supplies 

Information  and  Broadcasting,  and 
Planning  and  Development 


General  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck 
Sir  John  Thome,  I.C.S.  (until  2  June 
1946  after  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Governor-General) 

Sir  Archibald  Rowlands  (until  2  June 
1946  after  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Governor-General) 

Sir  Edward  Benthall 
Sir  Mahomed  Usman 
Sir  Jogendra  Singh 
Sir  M.  Azizul  Haque 
Sir  J.  P.  Srivastava 
Dr  B.  R.  Ambedkar 

Sir  Asoka  Kumar  Roy 
Dr  N.  B.  Khare 

Mr  A.  A.  W augh1  and  2  (cr.K.C.LE.,I3 
June  1946) 

Sir  Akbar  Hydari,1  I.C.S. 


Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  resumed  duty  as  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  on  30  March  1946. 3 
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GOVERNORS  OF  PROVINCES 


Madras 


Bombay 

Bengal 

United  Provinces 
Punjab 


Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
Assam 


Bihar 


North-West  Frontier  Province 
Orissa 


Sind 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Archibald 
Nye  (from  6  May  1946  before 
which  Sir  Henry  Knight,  I.C.S. 
acting) 

Sir  John  Colville 

Sir  Frederick  Burrows 

Sir  Francis  Wylie,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Bertrand  Glancy,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Evan  Jenkins,  I.C.S. 

(from  8  April  1946) 

Sir  Henry  Twynam,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Andrew  Clow,  I.C.S. 

(Mr  F.  C.  Bourne,  I.C.S. 
acting  from  24  April  1946) 

Sir  Thomas  Rutherford,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Hugh  Dow,  I.C.S. 

(from  13  May  1946) 

Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Hawthorne  Lewis,  I.C.S. 

Sir  Chandulal  Trivedi,  I.C.S. 

(from  1  April  1946) 

Sir  Francis  Mudie,  I.C.S. 


PRIME  MINISTERS  (PREMIERS)  OF  PROVINCES 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United  Provinces 


Punjab 


Mr  T.  Prakasam 

(from  30  April  1946) 

Mr  B.  G.  Kher 

(from  3  April  1946) 

Mr  H.  S.  Suhrawardy 
(from  24  April  1946) 

Pandit  G.  B.  Pant 
(from  1  April  1946) 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Malik  Sir  Khizar 
Hyat  Khan  Tiwana 


1  Sir  A.  Hydari  and  Mr  Waugh  were  temporary  Members  appointed  under  Section  92  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  (1919)  as  continued  in  force  by  Section  317  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935. 

2  Mr  Waugh  was  on  deputation  to  the  United  States  from  23  March  to  25  May  1946. 

3  From  1  April  he  acted  as  Leader  of  the  House  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly.  He  left  India  in  the 
second  week  of  May  to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  New  York. 
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PRINCIPAL  HOLDERS  OF  OFFICE 


Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

Assam 

Bihar 

North-West  Frontier  Province 
Orissa 

Sind 

MEMBERS  OF  THE 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


Pandit  R.  S.  Shukla 
(from  27  April  1946) 

Mr  Gopinath  Bardoloi 
Mr  Sri  Krishna  Sinha 
(from  2  April  1946) 

Dr  Khan  Sahib 
Mr  Harekrishna  Mahtab 
(from  23  April  1946) 

Sir  Ghulam  Hussain  Plidayatullah 

CABINET  MISSION 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
Mr  A.  V.  Alexander 


SENIOR  STAFF  OF  MISSION1 


Deputy  Under  Secretary,  India  Office 
Secretary  to  the  Mission;  also  acting 
as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  while  on 
Mission 

Political  A.D.C.  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India 

Personal  Assistants  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  while  on  Mission 
Personal  Assistant  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Alex¬ 
ander  while  on  Mission 
Principal  Information  Officer  to  the 
Mission 


Sir  William  Croft 
Mr  F.  F.  Turnbull 


Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  de  M.  S. 
Fraser 

Major  Woodrow  Wyatt,  M.P. 
Major  J.  McL.  Short 
Sir  Laurence  Mason 

Mr  A.  H.  Joyce 


Principal,  India  Office 
Assistant  Collector,  Bombay  (on 
secondment) 


Mr  E.  W.  R.  Lumby 
Mr  T.  L.  Crosthwait,  I.C.S. 


1  It  may  be  noted  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
were  also  accompanied  by  their  Departmental  Private  Secretaries:  Mr  G.  B.  Blaker  (Board  of 
Trade)  and  Mr  F.  W.  Mottershead  (Admiralty). 


Members  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee 1 


1.  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  (Bengal),  President. 

2.  Acharya  J.  B.  Kripalani  (U.P.),  General  Secretary. 

3.  Mr  M.  Asaf  Ali  (Delhi). 

4.  Acharya  Narendra  Deo  (U.P.). 

5.  Mr  Shankarrao  Deo  (Bombay). 

6.  Dr  Profulla  Chandra  Ghosh  (Bengal). 

7.  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  (N.-W.F.P.). 

8.  Mr  Harekrishna  Mahtab  (Orissa). 

9.  Mrs  Sarojini  Naidu  (Bombay). 

10.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  (U.P.). 

11.  Pandit  Go vind  Ballabh  Pant  (U.P.). 

12.  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  (Bombay). 

13.  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad  (Bihar). 

14.  Dr  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  (Madras). 

1  This  list  is  reproduced  from  one  on  Cabinet  Mission  file  L/P&J/10/28:  f  8.  The  list  on  the  file  is 
placed  between  papers  dated  6  and  12  April  1946  and  is  headed:  ‘The  following  is  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  present  members  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  So  far  as  is  known  they  will  all  be 
coming  to  the  party  this  afternoon.  (2,Willingdon  Crescent,  6  p.m.  to  7.30  p.m.).’  The  Editors 
are  informed  by  Dr  S.  R.  Mehrotra  that  Acharya  Narendra  Deo  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Working  Committee  in  April  1946. 


Members  of  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee 1 


President:  Mr  Mahomed  Ali  Jinnah  (Bombay) 

General  Secretary:  Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ah  Khan  (U.P.) 

Ahmed,  Mian  Bashir  (Punjab) 

Akram  Khan,  Maulana  (Bengal) 

Aurangzeb  Khan,  Sardar  (N.-W.F.P.) 

Chaudhari,  Maulvi  Abdul  Mateen  (Assam) 

Chundrigar,  Mr  I.  I.  (Bombay) 

Essak  Sait,  Haji  Sattar  (Madras) 

Hossain  Imam,  Mr  (Bihar) 

Ismail  Khan,  Nawab  Mohammad  (U.P.) 

Ispahani,  Mr  M.  A.  (Bengal) 

Karamat  Ali,  Chaudhari  (Punjab) 

Khaliq-uz-Zaman,  Chaudhari  (U.P.) 

Khuhro,  Khan  Bahadur  M.A.  (Sind) 

Latifur  Rahman,  Mr  (Bihar) 

Mahmudabad,  Raja  Mohammad  Amir  Ahmad  Khan,  of  (U.P.) 

Mamdot,  Nawab  Mohammad  Iftekhar  Husain,  of  (Punjab) 

Mohammad  Isa,  Qazi  (Baluchistan) 

Nazimuddin,  Khwaja  Sir  (Bengal) 

Nishtar,  Sardar  Abdurrab  Khan  (N.-W.F.P.) 

Shah,  Syed  Abdurrauf  (C.P.) 

Syed,  Mr  G.  M.  (Sind) 

1  This  list  is  reproduced  from  one  on  L/I/1/165:  ff  20-1  which  was  sent  by  the  Principal  Information 
Officer,  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  Govt,  of  India  to  the  India  Office  under  cover  of  a  letter 
dated  19  October  1945.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr  G.  M.  Syed  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Working 
Committee  during  1946. 


Chronological  Table  of  Principal  Events 


March 

23 

25 

26  March- 
17  April 

April 

10 


1 6 

17 


18 


24 


27 

28-29 

May 

5 

8 

12 

16 

21 


1946 

The  Cabinet  Mission  arrive  in  India 

Secretary  of  State  holds  Press  Conference  in  Delhi 

The  Cabinet  Mission  and  Viceroy  interview  Provincial  Gover¬ 
nors,  Members  of  Executive  Council,  representatives  of  Indian 
States  and  Indian  political  leaders 

The  Cabinet  Mission  consider  draft  by  Cripps  of  a  statement  for 
communication  to  the  two  principal  parties  setting  forth 
two  possible  solutions  of  the  constitutional  problem 

The  Cabinet  Mission  discuss  with  Jinnah  the  two  possible  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  constitutional  problem 

The  Cabinet  Mission  discuss  with  Azad  the  nature  of  the  interim 
constitutional  arrangements  and  the  structure  of  the  All-India 
Union  as  envisaged  by  Congress 

The  Cabinet  Mission  report  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  they  will 
themselves  have  to  propound  a  basis  for  settlement  as  there  is 
no  prospect  of  agreement  on  Pakistan  issue  between  the  parties 

The  Cabinet  Mission  return  to  Delhi  after  a  short  recess  in 
Kashmir  and  discuss  proposals  to  be  laid  before  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League 

The  Cabinet  Mission  invite  leaders  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  to  discuss  at  Simla  a  possible  three-tier  Constitution 

The  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  agree  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  confer  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  at  Simla 

The  tripartite  Conference  at  Simla  begins 

Members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  place  their  port¬ 
folios  at  his  disposal 

The  Cabinet  Mission  announce  the  breakdown  of  the  Simla 
Conference 

Cabinet  Mission  Statement  published 

Mission  receive  article  by  Gandhi  for  Harijan  in  which  he  com¬ 
ments  that  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  is  ‘the 
best  document  the  British  Government  could  have  produced  in 
the  circumstances’  adding  that  none  the  less  it  ‘may  possibly  be 
harmful’  to  India 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 


May 

21 

22 

24 


25 

June 

6 

1 6 

20 

25 


26 


27 


29 


Sheikh  Abdullah,  President  of  the  National  Conference,  Kashmir, 
arrested  by  the  Kashmir  Government 
Jinnah  issues  a  statement  regretting  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Pakistan 

The  Congress  Working  Committee  declare  their  inabihty  to  give 
a  final  opinion  on  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals  in  the  absence 
of  a  full  picture 

The  Cabinet  Mission  issue  a  further  Statement  clarifying  certain 
points  in  their  proposals 

The  Muslim  League  Council  accept  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  pro¬ 
posals 

The  Cabinet  Mission  issue  a  Statement  making  proposals  for 
formation  of  an  Interim  Government 
Nehru  arrested  in  Kashmir.  Released  the  next  day 
The  Congress  Working  Committee  reject  proposals  for  an 
Interim  Government  but  accept  the  constitutional  proposals 
The  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  accept  the  proposals 
for  an  Interim  Government 

The  Cabinet  Mission  announce  that  a  temporary  Caretaker 
Government  will  be  formed  and  that  negotiations  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Government  will  be  resumed  after  a  short  interval 
Jinnah  alleges  that  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  failure  to  go  ahead  with 
the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  Statement  of  16  June  is  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  faith 
Cabinet  Mission  leave.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  Caretaker 
Government  announced 


Summary  of  Documents 


Chapter  Page 

1  The  First  Phase.  The  Mission’s  initial  interviews  with  Party  leaders:  xxxiv 

23  March  to  17  April  1946 

2  Seeking  a  basis  for  co-operation.  The  Second  Simla  Conference;  the  xli 
Statement  of  16  May:  9  April  to  16  May  1946 

3  Reactions  to  Statement  of  16  May.  Its  acceptance  by  Muslim  League;  lv 

negotiations  on  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government;  formula¬ 
tion  of  Statement  of  16  June:  17  May  to  16  June  1946 

4  Concluding  Phase.  Reactions  to  Statement  of  16  June;  acceptance  by  Ixxv 

Congress  of  Statement  of  16  May;  failure  to  form  an  Interim 
Government;  fresh  controversy:  16  June  to  29  June  1946 


TP  VII 


c 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


CHAPTER  I 

The  First  Phase.  The  Mission’s  initial  interviews  with  Party  leaders:  23  March 

to  17  April  1946 


Name  and  Number  Date 

1946 

March 

1  Statements  by  Pethick-Lawrence  23 

and  Cripps  on  their  arrival  in 
India 

2  Statement  by  Pethick-Lawrence  at  25 

Press  Conference  at  New  Delhi 

3  Delegation  to  Attlee  and  India  Office  25 


Tel.  Index  2  via  Cabinet  Office 

4  Delegation  to  Cabinet  Office  25 

Tel.  Index  3 

5  Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence  26 

Tel.  Cabin  1  via  Cabinet  Office 

6  Note  of  Meeting  between  Delega-  26 

tion  and  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council 

7  Note  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  27 

and  Wavell 

8  Note  by  Corfield  27 


9  Wavell  to  Henderson  27 

Letter 


10 

Note  by  Menon 

undated 

II 

Wylie  to  Wavell 

27 

Tel.  G-19 

12 

Note  by  Smith 

28 

13 

Note  by  Wyatt 

28 

14 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  28 

and  Wavell 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Objects  of  Cabinet  Mission  1 

Objects  and  programme  of  Cabinet  Mission  2 

Statement  in  No.  2  was  well  received  5 

Sends  texts  of  two  questions  and  answers  at  5 
Press  Conference 

Considers  an  excellent  start  has  been  made  6 
with  his  statement  in  No.  2;  sends  good 
wishes 

Council’s  recommendations  for  conduct  of  6 

Mission  and  policies  it  should  follow 

Points  to  be  put  to  those  interviewed;  13 

defence  question;  question  of  release  of 
Narayan  and  Lohia 

Para.  2  of  note  on  defence  (Annex  to  No.  15 


14)  imphes  lapse  of  Paramountcy;  points 
out  consequences  and  fact  that  Para¬ 
mountcy  cannot  be  transferred;  feels  note 
should  be  shown  to  Bhopal  before  British 
Indian  political  leaders 

Refers  to  Vol.  VI,  No.  510;  favourable  16 

first  impressions  of  Mission;  Viceroy’s 
talk  with  Jinnah;  possibility  food  ration 
might  have  to  be  further  cut;  Council 
passes  scheme  for  insurance  and  medical 
relief  for  industrial  workers;  U.K.  High 
Commissioner;  Enclosure:  Note  by  Wavell 


of  interview  with  Jinnah  on  1 8  March 
1946  on  proposed  Food  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  subjects 

Governor-General’s  veto  and  Secretary  of  18 
State’s  control 

Informs  him  of  formation  of  Congress  19 

Ministry  in  U.P. 

Record  of  interview  with  Jinnah  on  I.N.  A.  20 

sentences  and  future  of  Indian  Army 

Preliminary  notes  on  Jinnah  and  Muslim  22 

League 

Statement  on  Defence;  representation  of  24 

States  on  Constitution-Making  Body  or 


14 

15 

i6 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3i 
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Name  and  Number 


(cont.) 


Note  by  G.  of  I.,  External 
Affairs  Dept 


Summary  of  views  of  Caroe  and  Clow  28 
given  to  Delegation  in  discussions 
Record  of  Meeting  between  Wavell,  28 
Delegation  and  Governors 
Cabinet 

C.M.(46)  28th  Conclusions 
Minute  2 
Note  by  Cripps 

Note  of  Meeting  between  Waved, 
Delegation  and  Governors 


28 

undated 

29 


Further  note  on  Meeting  between  29 

Waved,  Delegation  and  Governors 
Memorandum  by  Wyatt  29 


Ward  to  Clauson 
Letter  U  3262/2370/70 
Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Waved 


Note  by  Cripps 


Delegation  to  Attlee  and  India  Office  30 
Tel.  Index  8  via  Cabinet  Office 
Delegation  to  Attlee  and  India  Office  30 
Tel.  Index  9  via  Cabinet  Office 
Attlee  to  Delegation  31 

Tel.  Cabin  3  via  Cabinet  Office 


Note  by  Burrows 


Note  by  Burrows  (extract)  undated 


Note  by  Wyde 


Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

March 

Bodies;  future  of  Paramountcy;  line  on 
maintenance  of  Treaty  obligations  to 
States;  question  whether  Delegation  should 
see  representatives  of  Indian  States’ 
peoples;  further  groups  and  parties  to  be 
seen  by  Delegation 

28  The  tribes  of  the  N.-W.  and  N.-E.  Fron¬ 
tiers  in  a  future  constitution;  Afghan 
interest  in  the  Indian  constitutional 
problem 

Tribal  question 

Provincial  situations;  suggested  solutions 
to  constitutional  problem 
Arrangements  for  keeping  Cabinet 
informed  of  progress  of  Cabinet  Mission 

Viceroy’s  Veto 

Possible  difficulties  with  Congress  Minis¬ 
tries  over  discretionary  powers  of 
Governors;  pohtical  prisoners 
Use  of  Governors’  special  powers;  position 
of  States;  use  of  British  forces 
Suggests  ways  Congress  and  Muslim 
League  might  resolve  Pakistan  issue 

29  Agrees  with  Beckett’s  views  in  Vol.  VI, 

No.  516;  protection  for  Indian  minorities 

30  Viceroy’s  Veto  and  S.  of  S.’s  powers  of 
control;  proposed  Statement  to  Bhopal; 
briefs  for  meetings  with  Provincial 
Premiers;  line  for  discussions  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  Muslim  League 

30  Conversation  between  Cripps  and  Jinnah 
on  Pakistan  and  Interim  Govt. 

Refers  to  No.  27;  asks  for  major  comments 
immediately 

Sends  text  of  aide  memoire  to  be  used  in 
discussion  with  Bhopal 
Refers  to  No.  26;  has  no  objection  to  No. 

27  being  used  as  brief  for  oral  discussion; 
feels  it  would  need  further  scrutiny  before 
being  handed  to  Bhopal 

undated  Points  out  that  Muslim  province  in  North 
East  could  not  be  formed  on  lines  of  parti¬ 
tion  of  1905;  suggests  demarcation  of 
Pakistan  in  North  East 
Ideas  on  form  of  future  government  of 
India;  suggested  attitudes  to  Hindus  and 
Muslims  in  event  of  breakdown 
undated  Suggests  constitutional  plan  (including 
setting  up  of  Royal  Commission  to 


Page 


30 


35 

39 

45 


46 

48 


5i 

54 

55 

56 


59 

60 

61 

63 


63 


65 


68 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

March 

Page 

31 

(1 cont .) 

re-draw  Provincial  and  States  bound¬ 
aries)  which  H.M.G.  should  announce 

32 

Turnbull  to  Monteath 

undated  Impressions  of  start  of  Cabinet  Mission 

71 

Letter 

April 

33 

Croft  to  Monteath 

1  Relations  between  Pethick-Lawrence, 

72 

Letter  (extract) 

Cripps  and  Wavell;  method  Mission  and 
Viceroy  are  adopting  to  conduct  Interviews 

34 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

1  Khan  Sahib’s  answers  to  questions  on 

74 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Khan  Sahib 


3  5  Minutes  of  Meeting  between 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Bardoloi 

36  Wylie  to  Wavell 

Letter  U.P.-17,  paras.  2-4,  9 


37  Kalat  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Tel.  (unnumbered) 

38  Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 

39  Note  of  Interview  between  Mission, 

Wavell  and  Bhopal 

40  Note  of  Meeting  between  Wavell, 

Delegation  and  Qaiyum  and 
Sa‘adullah 

41  Note  of  Meeting  between 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Mamdot 

42  Note  of  Meeting  between  2 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Sayed 

43  Note  of  Interview  between  2 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Sapru 

44  Note  of  Interview  between  Mission,  2 

Wavell  and  Representatives  of 
Standing  Committee  of  Chamber  of 
Princes 

45  Note  by  Clow  3 


partition  of  India,  future  constitution, 
Constitution-Making  Body,  States  and 
other  matters 

1  Muslim  question;  future  constitutional  76 

policy;  Pakistan  issue  and  Assam; 

Assam  hill  tribes 

1  Talk  with  Pant  on  (1)  ban  imposed  by  80 

Congress  on  Ministers  accepting  Governors’ 
hospitality  (2)  retaining  services  of 
British  officials;  Hallett’s  Governorship 

2  Claims  sovereign  status  for  Kalat  81 

2  Asks  for  immediate  release  of  political  82 

prisoners  and  abolition  of  salt  tax 

2  Position  of  States  in  new  constitutional  83 

structure;  Paramountcy  during  interim 
period  and  its  ending  after  independence 

2  Pakistan  issue  and  Assam  and  N.-W.F.P.;  88 

politics  in  N.-W.F.P. 

2  Pakistan  issue  90 

2  Views  on  way  to  settle  constitutional  92 

question 

2  Ideas  on  how  to  meet  Muslim  demands;  93 

ways  of  handling  Muslim  League 

2  Discussion  of  points  raised  by  Bhopal  at  95 

end  of  No.  39 


Main  aims  to  be  secured  in  constitutional  103 


46  Record  of  Meeting  between 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Azad 

47  Note  of  Interview  between 

Delegation  and  Gandhi 

48  Record  of  Interview  between 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Jinnah 

49  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 
Letter 


settlement;  protection  of  minorities;  action 
on  a  breakdown;  tactics  and  approach 
3  Congress’s  ideas  on  shape  of  future  Govt.  no 
and  provisions  to  be  allowed  to  Muslims 

3  Immediate  action  Mission  should  take;  116 

Jinnah  and  Pakistan;  Interim  Govt. 

4  Hindu-Moslem  problem;  Pakistan  118 

question;  links  between  Pakistan  and 
Hindustan;  demarcation  of  Pakistan 
4  Mission  does  not  favour  Gandhi’s  having  125 
personal  talk  with  Jinnah  yet 
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50 

51 


52 

53 


54 

55 


56 


57 


58 

59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 

65 


Name  and  Number  Date 

April 

Note  of  Meeting  between  4 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Hidayatullah 
Note  on  Discussion  between  4 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Dungarpur 
and  Bilaspur 

Monteath  to  Croft  4 

Tel.  Cabin  6  via  Cabinet  Office 
Henderson  to  Wavell  4 

Letter 


Note  by  Duckworth  (extract)  4 

Corfield  to  Abell  5 

Letter 


Record  of  Meeting  between  5 

Delegation,  Wavell  and 
representatives  of  Sikh  community 
Record  of  Meeting  between  5 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Baldev 
Singh 

Note  of  Meeting  between  5 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Ambedkar 
Note  of  Meeting  between  5 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Khizr 
Hyat  Khan  Tiwana 

Thorne  to  Abell  5 

Letter 

Knight  to  Wavell  5 

Letter,  paras.  1-3 


Record  of  Meeting  between  6 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Kher,  Pant, 
Sinha,  Shukla  and  Mahtab 
Gandhi  to  Wavell  6 

Letter 


Note  handed  to  Pethick-  undated 

Lawrence  by  Sudhir  Ghosh 
Note  by  Abell  7 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Congress  tactics  in  formation  of 
Provincial  Ministries;  Pakistan 
Future  of  States  (particularly  smaller 
States) 


Sends  comments  on,  and  modifications 
to,  draft  in  No.  27 

Refers  to  Vol.  VI,  No.  520;  Indian  Food 
Delegation;  Burmese  preoccupations; 
Wylie’s  suggestions  for  use  of  Army  in 
food  crisis;  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 
in  Persia  for  Indians;  possible  embarrass¬ 
ment  from  fact  that  land  in  Assam  which 
might  be  cultivated  for  food  crops  was 
being  left  vacant 

Visit  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to 
Malaya,  18-26  March  1946 

Feels  British  Indian  political  leaders  should 
be  informed  that  H.M.G.  could  not 
contemplate  transfer  of  Paramountcy  to 
a  successor  Govt. 

Views  on  certain  future  constitutional 
possibilities  (including  establishment  of 
separate  Sikh  state) 

Safeguards  for  Sikhs  in  constitutional 
arrangements  which  might  be  negotiated 

Views  on  Constitutional  issue;  position  of 
Scheduled  Castes  in  India 

Effect  of  Pakistan  on  Punjab;  his  views  on 
Pakistan  issue 


Sends  copies  of  his  appreciation  headed 
‘What  will  happen  if  the  Cabinet  Mission 
does  not  achieve  a  settlement?’ 

Press  reactions  to  Cabinet  Mission; 
Congress  secure  absolute  majority  in 
Assembly;  Prakasam  most  likely  to  be 
elected  leader  of  Congress  Parliamentary 
Party 

Views  on  immediate  steps  which  should 
be  taken  and  on  general  constitutional 
question 

Reports  that  Rowlands  is  contemplating 
abolition  of  salt  tax  within  three  months 
or  so;  invokes  Wavell’s  assistance  in  ‘this 
humanitarian  work’ 

Gandhi’s  suggested  draft  announcement  on 
abolition  of  salt  tax 

Comments  on  Enclosure  to  No.  60; 
suggests  ways  H.M.G.  should  handle 


Page 

125 

127 

130 

132 


134 

137 

138 

141 

144 

147 

149 

151 

152 

159 

159 

160 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

April 


65 

( cont .) 

66 

Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 

7 

67  Note  of  Meeting  between  8 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Suhrawardy 

68  Note  of  Meeting  between  8 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Ismail, 
Chundrigar,  Shah  and 
Klialiquzzaman 

69  Note  of  Meeting  between  8 

Delegation,  Jagjivan  Ram, 

Radhanath  Das  and  Prithvi  Singh 
Azad 

70  Abell  to  Turnbull  8 

Letter  1257 


71  Memorandum  by  Cripps  undated 

72  Alexander  to  Pethick-Lawrence  9 

Minute 

73  Record  of  Meeting  between  9 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Chhatari 

74  Note  on  Discussion  between  9 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Ramaswami 
Aiyar 

75  Note  of  Meeting  between  9 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Mirza 
Ismail 

76  Note  on  Discussion  between  9 

Delegation  and  Joshi 


77  Minute  addressed  to  Turnbull  9 

78  Note  by  Croft  and  Turnbull  9 

79  Rutherford  to  Wavell  9 

Letter  76-G.B.,  paras.  3-4 


breakdown  in  public  order  depending  on 
nature  of  the  breakdown 

Sends  him  No.  63;  confirms  that  without  162 
prior  consultation  with  Viceroy  or  col¬ 
leagues,  Rowlands  agreed  salt  tax  could  be 
abolished;  wishes  to  discuss  matter  with 
Delegation 

Suhrawardy’s  ideas  on  Eastern  Pakistan  163 

Benefits  Muslims  in  Hindu-Majority  166 

Provinces  might  derive  from  establish¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan 

Views  of  Depressed  Classes  League  on  170 

Scheduled  Castes’  problems 

Encloses  letter  of  8  April  from  Rowlands  to  172 
Wavell  in  which  Rowlands  gives  account 
of  his  remarks  to  Gandhi  on  Salt  Tax  and 
states  he  has  not  committed  Govt,  to 
abolition  of  tax 

Draft  of  suggested  statement  for  174 

communication  to  the  main  parties 

Agrees  with  general  thesis  in  No.  71  180 

but  suggests  adding  a  general  para,  stipu¬ 
lating  three  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  a  settlement 

Hyderabad’s  views  on  future  constitution;  181 
Hyderabad’s  future  position 

Indian  States  and  constitutional  question  184 

Mirza  Ismail’s  scheme  for  political  188 

Executive  and  Constitution-Making 
Body;  States  and  constitutional 
developments 

Need  for  Mission  to  indicate  how  far  they  192 
were  prepared  to  meet  League  demand 
and  if  necessary  to  make  an  award; 

Joshi’s  ideas  on  arbitral  award;  political 
position  of  organised  labour 

Sends  note  from  Suhrawardy  drawing  195 

further  points  to  Mission’s  attention 

Defence  implications  of  Pakistan  196 

Talk  with  Sinha  on  (1)  release  of  201 

political  prisoners  (including  persons 
convicted  in  connection  with  1942 
disturbances);  (2)  alleged  widespread 
desire  of  Indians  during  war  for  Japanese 
victory 


CH.  I  THE  FIRST  PHASE 


XXXIX 


Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

April 

80  Note  prepared  in  consultation  undated  Idea  of  convention  on  use  of  Viceroy’s  202 


with  officials  of  the  G.  of  I. 

81  Blaker  to  Cripps  10 

Minute 


82  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  10 

and  Wavell 

83  Note  of  Meeting  between  10 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Maharaj 
Singh,  Ruthnaswami  and  Rallia  Ram 

84  Note  on  Meeting  between  10 

Delegation  and  Anthony 

85  Note  on  Meeting  between  10 

Delegation  and  Lawson 

86  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee  11 
Tel.  Index  14  via  Cabinet  Office 


87  Note  of  Meeting  between  11 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Miss  Kara 
and  Karnik 

88  Note  of  Meeting  between  11 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Mrs  Mehta 

89  Note  of  Meeting  between  11 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Jayakar 

90  Note  of  Meeting  between  11 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  K.  S.  Roy 

91  Cabinet  11 

C.M.(46)  33rd  Conclusions 

Minute  8 

92  Burrows  to  Wavell  11 

Letter  F.J.B.  2,  paras.  2-3 

93  Statement  by  Delegation  11 


94  Note  by  Cripps  undated 

95  Delegation  to  Attlee  12 

Tel.  Index  15  via  Cabinet  Office 

96  Note  of  Meeting  between  12 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Sarat 
Chandra  Bose 


Veto;  idea  of  some  connection  between 
Central  Executive  and  Central  Legislature 


Note  of  conversation  with  Patnaik  on  207 

9  April  on  scheme  being  canvassed  for 
Congress-League  constitutional 
agreement 

Statement  to  be  issued  to  Press;  considera-  209 
tion  of  No.  71;  lines  to  be  taken  with 
Muslim  League  and  Congress 

Safeguards  to  which  Indian  Christians  213 

attach  importance 

Position  of  Anglo-Indians  in  Indian  215 

Society;  constitutional  wishes  of  com¬ 
munity 

European  community’s  interests  in  218 

constitutional  discussions;  its  views  on 
constitutional  and  pohtical  situation 

Informs  him  of  two  possible  bases  of  220 


agreement  between  Congress  and  League 
which  they  have  formulated  (Schemes  A 
and  B );  seeks  his  agreement  to  Scheme  B 
(involving  Pakistan)  even  though  defence 
of  Pakistan  would  not  be  very  effective 


Method  advocated  by  Radical  Democratic  221 

Party  and  Indian  Federation  of  Labour 
for  tackling  constitutional  problem 
Constitutional  desiderata  of  All-India  224 

Women’s  Conference 

Criticism  of  Pakistan  idea  and  necessity  for  225 

strong  centre 

Pakistan  and  Bengal  228 

Consideration  of  No.  86;  agrees  (subject  229 


to  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  views)  to  use  of  Scheme 
B  if  there  is  no  other  basis  on  which  an 
agreed  settlement  can  be  reached 
Outcome  of  Bengal  elections  230 

Announces  Delegation  are  about  to  enter  232 
on  next  and  most  important  phase  of  their 
negotiations  and  that  they  intend  to  leave 
for  short  recess  following  week 
Draft  of  Statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah  233 
Delegation  has  decided  not  to  move  to  234 

Simla  but  are  taking  a  short  rest  in 
Kashmir 

Pakistan;  Bose’s  ideas  on  Constitution-  235 

Making  Body  and  Interim  Executive 


xl 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

April 

97 

Note  of  main  points  made  in 

12 

Assurances  given  by  Pethick-Lawrence  on 

238 

Pethick-Lawrence’s  conversation 
with  Bhopal 

various  points 

98 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

12 

European  Group’s  views  on  (1)  present 

239 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Griffiths 

situation;  (2)  proposals  for  an  Interim 
Govt.;  (3)  framing  of  the  Constitution; 

(4)  protection  of  British  interests 

99 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

12 

Why  Muslims  in  Hindu-majority 

244 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Imam 

Provinces  favour  Pakistan 

100 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

12 

Importance  of  maintaining  unity  of  India; 

246 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Kunzru 

form  Interim  Govt,  should  take 

101 

Note  by  Rajagopalachari 

12 

Recommendations  for  the  next  step 

248 

102 

Brief  prepared  by  Wavell  undated 

Brief  for  interview  with  Jinnah,  16  April 

250 

1946 

103 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

13 

Consideration  of  Nos.  94  and  102; 

251 

and  Wavell 

statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah;  repbes  to 
Jinnah’s  possible  questions  and  line  to  be 
taken  with  him 

104 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

13 

Future  of  Services;  treatment  of  Services  on 

253 

Pethick-Lawrence  and  Members  of 

transfer  of  power 

I.C.S.  and  Indian  Pobce  Associations 

105 

Attlee  to  Delegation  and  Wavell 

13 

Refers  to  No.  86;  Cabinet  agrees  to 

260 

Tel.  Cabin  8  via  Cabinet  Office 

Scheme  B  if  it  is  only  chance  of  agreed 
Settlement;  sends  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  views 

on  Scheme  B 

106 

Note  by  Wyatt  undated 

Note  of  Conversation  with  Gandhi  on  13 

261 

April  on  constitutional  settlement  and 
Interim  Govt. 

107 

Wavell  to  Lascelles 

13 

End  of  first  round  of  Cabinet  Mission; 

262 

Letter  (extract) 

Mission’s  next  move 

108 

Note  of  Conversation  between 

15 

Position  of  U.K.  businessmen  under  new 

263 

Cripps,  Griffiths,  Townend  and 

constitution;  negotiation  of  commercial 

Tyson 

treaty 

109 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

15 

Statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah;  line  to 

265 

and  Wavell 

be  taken  with  Congress 

no 

Note  of  Meeting  between 

15 

Safeguards  for  Zemindars  in  constitutional 

267 

Delegation,  Wavell  and  Darbhanga 
Parlakimedi,  Muhammad  Yusuf, 
Vizianagram  and  Burdwan 

f 

negotiations 

III 

Note  of  Meeting  between  Cripps, 
Alexander  and  Mukerji  and 
Bhopatkar 

15 

Mahasabha’s  attitude  to  Muslim  demands 

269 

112 

Jenkins  to  Wavell 

Letter  593,  paras.  1-4 

15 

First  impressions  of  Punjab  and  Ministry 

272 

XI3 

Croft  to  Monteath 

15 

Alternatives  to  be  offered  to  Jinnah; 

274 

Letter  (extract) 

conversation  with  Mudahar  on  Pakistan 
and  constitutional  possibihties 

114 

Cabinet  Paper 

15 

Note  by  Norman  Brook  circulating  letter 

275 

C.P.  (46)  160 

from  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee  dated 

7  April  1946  giving  account  of  principal 
interviews  Mission  has  had 


CH.  I  THE  FIRST  PHASE 


Name  and  Number  Date 

April 

1 15  Note  of  Meeting  between  Cripps,  16 

Alexander  and  Jehangir 

1 16  Record  of  Interview  between  16 

Delegation  and  Jinnah 

1 17  Note  of  Interview  between  Cripps  16 

and  Alexander  and  Madani, 


Zahiruddin,  Hisamuddin,  Khwaja 


and  Laljee 

11 8  Record  of  Meeting  between  17 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

1 19  Note  of  Meeting  between  Cripps,  17 

Alexander  and  Raj  an 

120  Note  of  Meeting  between  Cripps,  17 

Alexander  and  Joshi 

1 21  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  17 

and  Waved  with  Azad 


122  Waved  to  Pethick-Lawrence  17 

Letter 

123  Amery  to  Pethick-Lawrence  17 

Letter 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Constitutional  wishes  of  Parsees;  Jehangir’s  278 
solution  to  Pakistan  question 
Jinnah’ s  reaction  to  Mission’s  two  280 

suggested  constitutional  solutions 
Nationalist  Muslims’  views  on  Muslim  286 

question  and  constitutional  problem 


Redections  after  interview  with  Jinnah;  288 

line  to  be  taken  with  Azad;  contents  of  a 
Treaty;  proposed  arrest  of  Aung  San 

Justice  Party  of  Madras;  views  on  289 

constitutional  situation 

Communist  Party  of  India’s  proposed  291 

constitutional  solution 

Paramountcy  to  continue  in  interim  294 


period  but  end  when  India  becomes 
independent;  Interim  Executive  Councd 
and  interim  constitutional  arrangements; 
structure  of  Indian  Union  envisaged  in 
Azad’s  latest  statement 

Protests  at  his  remark  to  Azad  that  the  300 

continuance  of  present  constitution  in  the 
interim  period  was  a  matter  for  further 
discussion 

Draws  attention  to  Austro-Hungarian  300 

Ausgleich  of  1867  as  possible  basis  for  a 
Hindu-Muslim  agreement 


CHAPTER  2 

Seeking  a  basis  for  co-operation.  The  Second  Simla  Conference;  the  Statement  of 

16  May:  9  April  to  16  May  1946 


Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

1946 

April 

71  Memorandum  by  Cripps  undated  Draft  of  suggested  statement  for  174 

communication  to  the  main  parties 

72  Alexander  to  Pethick-Lawrence  9  Agrees  with  general  thesis  in  No.  71  but  180 

Minute  suggests  adding  a  general  para,  stipulating 

three  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  a  settlement 

82  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  10  Statement  to  be  issued  to  Press;  209 

and  Wavell  consideration  of  No.  71;  lines  to  be 

taken  with  Muslim  League  and  Congress 

86  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee  11  Informs  him  of  two  possible  bases  of  220 

Tel.  Index  14  via  Cabinet  Office  agreement  between  Congress  and  League 

which  they  have  formulated  (Schemes  A 


xlii 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date 

April 

86  ( cont .) 


91  Cabinet  11 

C.M.(46)  33rd  Conclusions 
Minute  8 


93  Statement  by  Delegation  11 


94  Note  by  Cripps  undated 

102  Brief  prepared  by  Wavell  undated 

103  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  13 

and  Wavell 


105  Attlee  to  Delegation  and  Wavell  13 
Tel.  Cabin  8  via  Cabinet  Office 


109  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  15 

and  Wavell 

1 13  Croft  to  Monteath  15 

Letter  (extract) 

1 16  Record  of  Interview  between  16 

Delegation  and  Jinnah 

118  Record  of  Meeting  between  17 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

121  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  17 
and  Wavell  with  Azad 


122  Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence  17 

Letter 


123  Amery  to  Pethick-Lawrence  17 

Letter 

124  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee  18 
Tel.  Index  19  via  Cabinet  Office 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

and  B);  seeks  his  agreement  to  Scheme 
B  (involving  Pakistan)  even  though 
defence  of  Pakistan  would  not  be  very 
effective 

Consideration  of  No.  86;  agrees  (subject  229 
to  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  views)  to  use  of 
Scheme  B  if  there  is  no  other  basis  on 
which  an  agreed  settlement  can  be 
reached 

Announces  Delegation  are  about  to  enter  232 
on  next  and  most  important  phase  of 
their  negotiations  and  that  they  intend 
to  leave  for  short  recess  following  week 

Draft  of  Statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah  233 

Brief  for  interview  with  Jinnah,  16  April  250 

1946 

Consideration  of  Nos.  94  and  102;  251 

statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah;  replies 
to  Jinnah’s  possible  questions  and  line  to 
be  taken  with  him 

Refers  to  No.  86;  Cabinet  agrees  to  260 

Scheme  B  if  it  is  only  chance  of  agreed 
Settlement;  sends  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  views 
on  Scheme  B 


Statement  to  be  made  to  Jinnah;  line  to  265 

be  taken  with  Congress 

Alternatives  to  be  offered  to  Jinnah;  274 

conversation  with  Mudaliar  on  Pakistan 
and  constitutional  possibilities 
Jinnah’s  reaction  to  Mission’s  two  280 

suggested  constitutional  solutions 
Reflections  after  interview  with  Jinnah;  288 

hne  to  be  taken  with  Azad;  contents  of  a 
Treaty;  proposed  arrest  of  Aung  San 
Paramountcy  to  continue  in  interim  294 


period  but  end  when  India  becomes 
independent;  Interim  Executive  Council 
and  interim  constitutional  arrangements; 
structure  of  Indian  Union  envisaged  in 
Azad’s  latest  statement 

Protests  at  his  remark  to  Azad  that  the  300 

continuance  of  present  constitution  in  the 
interim  period  was  a  matter  for  further 
discussion 

Draws  attention  to  Austro-Hungarian  300 

Ausgleich  of  1867  as  possible  basis  for 
a  Hindu-Muslim  agreement 

Asks  for  at  least  postponement  of  arrest  302 

of  Aung  San;  considers  British  and  not 
Indian  troops  should  be  used  to  deal 
with  any  resulting  situation 


125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

I3I 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 


CH.  2  STATEMENT  OF  1 6  MAY 


xliii 


Name  and  Number  Date 

April 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Cabinet  Office  18 
Tel.  Index  20 

Memorandum  by  Cripps  18 


Record  of  Meeting  between 
Delegation  and  Wavell 

18 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

Tel.  Index  22  via  Cabinet  Office 

18 

Rutherford  to  Wavell 

Letter  86-G.B.,  paras.  3-4 

20 

Delegation  to  Wavell 

Tel.  K/i 

22 

Delegation  to  Wavell 

Tel.  K/2 

22 

Note  by  Menon 

undated 

Note  by  Wavell 

23 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 

24 

Wavell  to  Henderson 

Tel.  963-S 

24 

Wavell  to  Attlee 

Tel.  964-S  via  India  Office 

24 

Wavell  to  Henderson  24 

Letter 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Repeats  tel.  he  has  sent  Dorman-Smith 
asking  him  not  to  arrest  Aung  San  until 
he  hears  further  from  Attlee 

Draft  of  possible  statement  by  Mission 
making  an  award  on  basis  of  three-tier 
constitutional  arrangement  in  view  of 
Mission’s  failure  to  assist  main  political 
parties  to  reach  agreement  on  question  of 
unity  or  division  of  India 

Cripps’  meetings  with  Jinnah  and  Gandhi; 
Mission’s  future  course  of  action; 
reflections  on  discussion  with  Azad  on 
interim  constitutional  arrangements 
(No.  121);  publicity  arrangements  for  an 
award  by  Mission 

Reports  gist  of  interviews  with  Jinnah 
and  Azad  (Nos.  116  and  121);  considers 
there  is  no  basis  for  agreement  between 
Congress  and  League  and  that  Mission 
will  have  to  propound  its  own  solution 

Rutherford  accepts  Krishna  Sinha’s 
proposals  for  release  of  certain 
political  prisoners  and  refund  of  collective 
fines 

Explains  certain  points  in  No.  13 1 

Sends  details  of  a  scheme  for  formation 
of  a  Constitutional  Commission  to 
determine  (i)  minority  protection 
provisions  to  be  inserted  in  constitution (s) 
(ii)  whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two 
sovereign  states 

Examination  of  plan  in  No.  13 1 

Interview  in  which  Bhopal  says  (1) 

States  will  support  reasonable  constitu¬ 
tional  solution  (2)  States  would  not 
accept  Indian  as  head  of  Political  Dept, 
in  interim  period 

Consideration  of  Nos.  126,  130  and  131 

Refers  to  No.  136  and  asks  him  to  press 
strongly  for  postponement  of  ship  re-con¬ 
ditioning  programme 

Draws  attention  to  serious  backlog  in 
passages  for  services  and  civilians  to 
U.K.;  presses  for  immediate  postponement 
of  ship  re-conditioning  programme 
and  subsequent  restriction 

Cabinet  Mission  takes  break  in  Kashmir; 
food  situation;  Hoover’s  visit;  Singapore 
Conference  agrees  arrangement  for  day 


Page 

303 

303 


310 


3D 


314 


315 

316 


318 

321 


323 

326 


326 


328 


xliv 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 
137  ( cont .) 


138  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


139  Note  by  Sudhir  Ghosh 

140  Minutes  by  Croft,  Turnbull 

and  Pethick-Lawrence 


141  Dorman-Smith  to  Henderson 
Tel.  23 


142  Burrows  to  Wavell 
Letter  F.J.B.  3,  paras.  2-4 

143  Wavell  to  Henderson 
Tel.  971-S 

144  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


145  Record  of  Meeting  between 
Delegation  and  Wavell 


146  Abell  to  Turnbull 
Minute 


Date 

April 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

to  day  allotments  of  food  from  Burma 
and  Siam;  postponement  of  Aung  San’s 
arrest;  civilian  passages;  tone  of  language 
in  correspondence  with  G.  of  I.  should  be 
similar  to  that  in  correspondence  with 
Dominions;  police  strikes;  Brockway’s 
allegation  of  plot  to  suppress  Congress  if 
Mission  fails 

General  discussion  on  character  of  Mission’s  330 

decision  if  political  parties  unable  to  reach 
agreement;  further  consideration  of  three- 
tier  plan  in  No.  126  particularly  as  to 
desirability  of  legislatures  at  sub-Federation 
level 

Ghosh’s  personal  suggestion  of  how  to  334 

proceed 

Cover  submission  of  Note  by  Croft  335 

and  Turnbull  which  argues  that  failing 
agreement  between  parties,  H.M.G. 
might  be  wise  to  support  establishment 
of  medium-sized  Pakistan 
Passes  on  report  from  visitor  to  India  who  339 
interviewed  political  leaders  (including 
Gandhi  and  Nehru)  that  disturbances 
in  India  were  inevitable  within  a  month 
irrespective  of  outcome  of  Mission 
Congress-League  negotiations  for  a  339 

coalition  Ministry  fail;  Suhrawardy 
submits  further  League  and  Independent 
Scheduled  Caste  names 

Warns  that  Anglo-American  Enquiry  341 

Report  on  Palestine  will  lead  to  hardening 
of  Muslim  attitude  on  Pakistan  and  make 
Mission’s  negotiations  more  difficult 
Agreement  Cripps  should  put  three-tier  342 

plan  to  Gandhi;  Viceroy’s  re-draft  of 
opening  paras,  of  Cripps’  suggested 
announcement  (No.  126);  possibility 
of  revising  constitution-making  process 
envisaged  in  three-tier  plan  and  modifying 
arrangements  for  legislatures;  use  of 
troops  on  internal  security  matters; 
formation  of  Interim  Executive  Council 
Cripps’  conversation  with  Azad  on  345 

Congress  willingness  to  agree  to  a  single 
Federation  broken  down  into  two  parts; 
composition  of  Interim  Executive 
Council;  future  programme 
Sends  copies  of  note  prepared  by  Home  347 
Dept,  on  use  of  police  and  quasi-police 
forces  for  internal  security 
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147 


148 

149 


150 


151 


152 


153 


154 


155 

156 


157 


Name  and  Number 


Date 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 

Delegation  to  Attlee 
Tel.  Index  24  via  Cabinet  Office 
Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad 
Letter 


Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 


Bhopal  to  Waved 
Letter 


Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad 
Letter 


Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 


Kartar  Singh  to  Mission 
Letter 


Note  by  Waved 

1st  Revise  of  Draft  Statement 
by  Mission  and  Waved 

Wakefield  to  Lumby 
Letter 


April 

27  Cripps’  further  meeting  with  Jinnah; 
agreement  for  despatch  of  letters  to 
Jinnah  and  Azad 

27  Sends  detads  of  further  developments  since 
despatch  of  No.  128 

27  Cabinet  Mission  and  Waved  invite 

Congress  and  League  each  to  send  four 
negotiators  to  meet  them  to  discuss 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement  on 
scheme  involving  (1)  a  Union  Govt,  to 
deal  with  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and 
Communications;  (2)  two  Groups  of 
predominantly  Hindu  and  predominantly 
Muslim  Provinces  respectively;  (3) 
Provincial  Govts. 

*  27  Thanks  for  No.  149;  objects  to  use  of 
terms  ‘predominantly  Hindu  and 
predominantly  Muslim 
Provinces’  and  ‘sovereign’  residual 
rights  of  Provinces  in  suggested  scheme; 
feels  Working  Committee  wid  accept  if 
verbal  changes  are  made  to  meet  his 
objections 

-  Sends  Note  approved  by  Standing 

Committee  of  Chamber  of  Princes  on 
Indian  States  and  formation  of  Interim 
Govt. 

28  Acknowledges  No.  150;  Mission  cannot 

make  textual  changes  to  No.  149  which 
is  their  basis  for  a  settlement  which  they 
wish  to  discuss  with  Congress  and 
League 

28  Refers  to  No.  149;  Congress  Working 
Committee  agrees  to  nominate 
negotiators  but  draws  attention  to  its 
views  on  (1)  powers  of  Federal 
Union;  (2)  wrongfulness  of  forming 
Groups  of  Provinces  on  communal 
grounds;  (3)  position  of  States 

28  Explains  Sikhs’  misgivings  at  proposed 

negotiations  with  Congress  and  League; 
presses  for  a  Sikh  representative  to  be 
present  at  Conference 

undated  Note  on  negotiations  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  Executive  Councd 
undated  Revision  produced  after  Delegation 
and  Waved’s  Meeting  of  27  Aprd 
(No.  147) 

29  Sends  note  by  Ramaswami  Aiyar  on 

means  of  providing  for  representation  of 
States  in  interim  period 


Page 


349 

350 
352 


353 


353 


356 


357 


358 


359 

361 


368 
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158 


159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

April 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 

29 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 

29 

Jinnah  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

Letter 

29 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad 

Letter 

29 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Jinnah 

Letter 

29 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad 

Letter 

29 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
and  Henderson 

Tel.  Index  27  via  Cabinet  Office 

29 

Henderson  to  Wavell 

Tel.  8188 

29 

Turnbull  to  Corfield 

Letter 

29 

Note  by  Menon 

undated 

Abell  to  Wavell 

Minute 

30 

Record  of  Meeting  between 
Delegation  and  Wavell 

30 

Jinnah  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

Letter 

30 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
and  Henderson 

Tel.  Index  29  via  Cabinet  Office 

30 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  Index  31  via  Cabinet  Office 

30 

2nd  Revise,  paras.  1-14,  of 

undated 

Draft  Statement  by  Mission  and 
Wavell 

Wavell  to  Governors  30 

Tel.  1010-S 

Wylie  to  Wavell  30 

Letter  U.P.  19,  paras.  2,  13  (extract) 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Nature  of  reply  to  be  sent  to  No.  153; 
Cripps  reports  latest  information  on 
Muslim  League  attitude  to  three-tier 
system;  redraft  of  No.  156 
Decision  to  send  copies  of  letters  to 
Azad  and  Jinnah  (No.  149)  to  Bhopal; 
further  consideration  of  No.  156 
League  Working  Committee  agrees  to 
nominate  four  representatives  without 
prejudice  or  commitment 
Delegation  takes  note  of  views  in  No. 

153  and  is  glad  Congress  agrees  to  enter 
discussions;  hopes  to  begin  discussions  in 
Simla  on  2  May 

Thanks  for  No.  160;  sends  similar 
reply  to  that  in  No.  161 
Informs  him  League  has  agreed  to 
participate  in  discussions;  sends  names  of 
League  representatives 
Presses  for  further  delay  in  arrest  of 
Aung  San;  hopes  British  troops  only  will 
be  used  to  deal  with  any  form  of 
disturbances  in  Burma 
Refers  to  No.  136;  in  hght  of  increased 
demands  asks  whether  he  has  decided  to 
evacuate  as  many  European  civilians  as 
possible  from  India  by  end  of  July 
Sends  Memorandum  by  Kashmir  outlining 
views  he  had  expressed  on  constitutional 
question  in  interview  with  Pethick- 
Lawrence 

Comments  on  No.  155 
Comments  on  No.  155 

Further  consideration  of  paras.  15-17 
of  No.  156 

Acknowledges  No.  162;  is  unable  to  be 
present  on  2  May  and  suggests 
discussions  begin  on  6  May 
Refers  to  No.  148;  informs  them  of  move 
to  Simla;  explains  what  they  hope  to 
achieve  from  discussions 
Are  sending  proposed  text  of  opening  14 
paras,  of  Statement 

Text  of  first  fourteen  paras,  as  it  stood 
prior  to  Mission’s  move  to  Simla 

Informs  them  of  what  it  is  hoped  to 
achieve  at  Simla  discussions 
Swearing-in  of  Ministers  and  M.L.As; 
deteriorating  communal  situation 


Page 

370 

370 

371 

374 

375 

375 

376 

377 

378 


380 

381 

382 

384 

385 

385 

386 


390 

391 
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Name  and  Number  Date 

May 

17 6  Knight  to  Wavell  1 

Letter 

177  Note  by  Wavell  2 

178  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  2 

and  Wavell 

179  Note  prepared  for  Delegation  2 

by  Croft,  Abell  and  Turnbull 

180  Bhopal  to  Wavell  2 

Letter 

1 81  Jenkins  to  Wavell  2 

Letter  598,  para.  2 

1 82  Record  of  Meeting  between  3 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

183  Henderson  to  Pethick-Lawrence  3 

Tel.  (unnumbered)  via  Cabinet  Office 

1 84  Record  of  Meeting  between  3 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

185  Henderson  to  Wavell  3 

Letter 


186  Auchinleck  to  Mayne  3 

Letter  80/M-7/46/12 

187  Croft  to  Monteatb  3 

Letter  (extract) 


188  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  4 
and  Wavell 


189  Record  of  Meetings  of  4 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

190  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee  4 
Tel.  S/3  via  India  Office 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Formation  of  Prakasam’s  Congress  392 

Ministry;  concern  of  Civil  Services 
over  security  of  their  pensions 
Discussion  with  Nehru  on  I.N.A.;  food  394 
questions;  progress  of  Cabinet  Mission  so 
far;  formation  of  new  Executive  Council 
Simla  Conference  procedure;  handling  396 

of  Press  at  Conference;  Agenda  for 
Conference 

Draft  Note  for  discussion  at  397 

Conference 

Sends  Note  of  dissent  signed  by  five  399 

Princes  from  Note  sent  with  No.  151 
Deteriorating  pobtical  and  communal  400 

situation 

Bhopal’s  request  that  representatives  of  401 

Princes  should  attend  Conference; 

Conference  agenda  and  programme 
Informs  him  of  two  points  made  by  402 

Devadas  Gandhi  in  conversation  with  him 
Wavell’s  proposals  for  formation  of  402 

Interim  Executive  Council 
Refers  to  No.  137;  forthcoming  Simla  404 


Conference;  food  situation;  Aung  San; 
civil  passages;  agrees  tone  of  language 
used  by  India  Office  in  correspondence 
with  G.  of  I.  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  similar  to  that  used  in  correspondence 
with  Dominions 

Sends  Note  by  D.  of  I.  on  reliability  406 

of  three  Indian  Services 

Mission’s  approach  to  Simla  discussions;  409 

Mission’s  opposition  to  a  full  Pakistan; 
the  three-tier  scheme;  Pethick-Lawrence 
showing  signs  of  thinking  G.  of  I.  Act 
1935  might  have  to  be  amended  should 
there  be  long  interim  period 

Simla  Conference  procedure;  arrangements  41 1 

for  publication  of  Mission’s  Statement; 
possibility  of  showing  Statement  in 
advance  to  pobtical  leaders;  Agenda  for 
Conference 

Amendments  to  Mission’s  Statement;  414 

agreement  that  there  should  be  three 
groups  of  British  Indian  Provinces 
in  C.M.B. 

Refers  to  No.  172;  informs  him  of  415 

WaveU’s  plan  for  formation  of  Interim 
Govt,  with  which  Delegation  is  in  fub 
agreement;  seeks  his  approval  on  certain 
points 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


191 

192 

193 

194 

195 


196 

197 

198 

199 

200 


201 

202 

203 

204 

205 


206 

207 


Name  and  Number 


Date 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Paqe 


Note  by  Wyatt 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  54-S.C.  via  India  Office 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  55-S.C.  via  India  Office 
Record  of  first  Meeting  of  Second 
Simla  Conference 

Record  of  second  Meeting  of  Second 
Simla  Conference 


Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 
Letter 

Wavell  to  Henderson  and 
Governors 
Tel.  57-S.C. 

Delegation  to  Attlee 
Tel.  58-S.C.  via  India  Office 
Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


Record  of  third  Meeting  of 
Second  Simla  Conference 
Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation, 
Wavell  and  Auchinleck 


Record  of  fourth  Meeting  of 
Second  Simla  Conference 
Cabinet  Special  Meeting  on  Indian 
Constitutional  Negotiations 
GEN.  1 3  3/ 1  st  Meeting 
Burrows  to  Wavell 
Letter 


Twynam  to  Wavell 
Letter  R-16/G.C.P.,  para.  2  (extract) 
Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


May 

4  The  present  situation  and  three  longer-  416 

term  possibilities  for  H.M.G. 

5  Refers  to  No.  193;  Delegation  has  come  to  421 

no  final  decision  as  to  how  arbitral 
tribunal  should  be  constituted 
5  Sends  text  of  paras.  15-24  (2nd  Revise)  422 

of  draft  Statement 

5  Consideration  of  proposed  Union  centre  425 
and  of  its  constitution 

5  Relationship  between  Groups  and  Union;  429 


composition  of  central  Legislature  if 
one  is  to  be  formed;  position  of  States 
in  Union 

5  Start  of  Second  Simla  Conference;  431 

confidence  in  Viceroy;  extra  help  for 
Viceroy 

5  Informs  them  first  day  of  Conference  432 

went  quite  well 

5  Refers  to  No.  193;  sends  text  of  para.  432 

25  of  Statement  on  Interim  Govt. 

6  Explains  anxieties  of  Congress  433 

representatives  after  first  day  of 
Conference 

6  Question  of  revision  of  constitution  of  Union  434 
after  a  term  of  years;  handling  of  discussion 
on  Groups  at  Conference;  size  of  majorities 
to  be  required  in  all-India  Constitution- 
Making  Body 

6  The  Groups  in  suggested  constitutional  436 

scheme 

6  Likely  reaction  of  Army  to  Statement;  438 

effect  on  Army  of  possible  constitutional 
or  political  developments;  evacuation 
arrangements  for  Europeans 

6  Constitution-Making  Machinery;  440 

question  of  right  of  secession 

6  Replies  to  be  sent  to  Mission’s  telegrams  443 
sending  text  of  Statement  and  on 
formation  of  Interim  Govt. 

6  Sends  copy  of  letter  dated  6  May  1946  443 

he  is  sending  to  Attlee  in  which  he  gives 
his  own  opinions  on  Anglo-American 
Report  on  Palestine  and  describes 
Indian  Muslim  reactions 

6  Release  of  Chimur  and  Ashti  prisoners;  447 

attitude  of  Services  to  Ministerial  Govt. 

7  Consideration  of  draft  it  is  proposed  to  447 

put  to  Conference  entitled  ‘Suggested 
points  for  Agreement  between  the 
Representatives  of  Congress  and  the 
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Name  and  Number 


207  ( cont .) 

208  Wavell  to  Henderson  and 

Governors 
Tel.  61-S.C. 

209  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  S/6  via  India  Office 

210  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  S/8  via  India  Office 

21 1  Delegation  to  Attlee 
Tel.  S/9  via  India  Office 


212  Attlee  to  Delegation 
Tel.  8743  via  India  Office 

213  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 

214  Delegation  to  Attlee 
Tel.  S/11  via  India  Office 

215  Attlee  to  Delegation 
Tel.  8744  via  India  Office 

216  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  S/12  via  India  Office 

217  Note  by  Wavell 

218  Members  of  Executive  Council 

to  Wavell 
Letter 

219  Pethick-Lawr ence  to  Jinnah  and 

Azad 

Letter 

220  Turnbull  to  Azad  and  Jinnah 
Letter 

221  Jinnah  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 


TP  VII 


Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

May 

Muslim  League’;  further  amendments 
to  draft  Statement 

7  Informs  them  of  proceedings  of  448 

Conference  on  6  May  and  of  meetings 
with  Gandhi  that  evening 

7  Refers  to  No.  172;  discusses  publicity  449 

arrangements  for  proposed  Statement 

7  Explains  differences  between  Congress  451 

and  League  on  three-tier  plan;  will 
require  early  reply  on  Statement  if 
breakdown  occurs 

7  Refers  to  No.  210;  sends  text  of  452 

Document  to  be  given  to  party 
leaders  headed:  ‘Suggested  Points 
for  Agreement  between  the 
Representatives  of  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League’ 


7  Agrees  generally  with  proposals  in  No.  453 

190  subject  to  certain  comments 

8  Further  consideration  of  Statement;  454 

Wavell’s  interview  with  Azad  and  Nehru 
8  Sends  text  of  revised  para.  16  of  455 

Statement  and  new  para.  19  to  take  the 
place  of  paras.  19-21 

8  Refers  to  Nos.  172,  173,  192,  193  and  457 


198;  sends  comments  on,  and  points  out 
gaps  he  considers  exist  in  draft 
Statement  as  telegraphed 

8  Congress  and  League  representatives  459 

sent  document  in  No.  21 1; 
modifications  made  in  text 

8  Interview  with  Patel  on  8  May  in  460 

which  he  stressed  importance  of 
arriving  at  a  solution 

8  Desire  to  place  their  portfolios  at  his  460 

disposal  to  allow  Mission’s  projected 
reconstruction  of  Council 

8  Intimates  intention  to  send  Conference  461 

copies  of  Mission’s  proposed  basis  for 
agreement;  suggests  it  is 
postponed  for  further  day  to  allow 
time  for  study  of  document 

8  Refers  to  No.  219  and  sends  copies  462 

of ‘Suggested  Points  for  Agreement’ 

8  Refers  to  Nos.  219  and  220;  considers  464 

‘Suggested  Points  for  Agreement’  are 
a  fundamental  departure  from  original 
formula  on  which  Conference  was 
convened;  considers  no  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  by  discussing  document 
unless  Mission  feels  otherwise 

d 


1 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date 

May 

222  Gandhi  to  Cripps  8 

Letter 

223  Cripps  to  Gandhi  9 

Letter 

224  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  9 

and  Wavell 


225  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Jinnah  9 

Letter 

226  Record  of  Interview  between  9 

Delegation  and  Wavell  and 
Bhopal 

227  Note  by  Wyatt  of  Conversation  9 

with  Jinnah 

228  Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence  9 

Letter 


229  Cabinet  9 

C.M.(46)  44th  Conclusions 

Minute  6 

230  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  9 

and  Wavell 

231  Burrows  to  Wavell  9 

Tel.  1153-S 

232  Jenkins  to  Wavell  9 

Letter  599 

233  Rutherford  to  Wavell  9 

Tel.  42-S 

234  Record  of  fifth  Meeting  of  9 

Second  Simla  Conference 

235  Trivedi  to  Wavell  9 

Tel.  31-S 

236  Wylie  to  Wavell  9 

Tel.  28— G 

237  Mudie  to  Wavell  9 

Tel.  704-C 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Reports  Congress  anxieties  on  binding  465 

nature  of  their  acceptance  of  Mission’s 
suggestions  and  parity  between  Hindu 
Provinces  and  Muslim  Provinces 

Answers  points  in  No.  222  466 

Consideration  of  para.  19  (i)  of  Draft  467 

Statement — distribution  of  seats  in 
Constitution-Making  Body;  Cripps’ 
talk  with  Azad 

Answers  points  raised  in  No.  221;  469 

Mission  would  be  glad  to  see  League 
representatives  at  that  afternoon’s 
Meeting  of  Conference 

Bhopal’s  questions  on  ‘Suggested  471 

Points  for  Agreement’  and  answers 
given 

Jinnah’s  present  position  and  desiderata  475 

Comments  on  and  outlines  defects  which  476 
Congress  representatives  see  in  Enclosure 
to  No.  220;  unless  defects  are 
remedied  will  be  unable  to  recommend 
acceptance  of  proposals;  makes 
suggestions  for  next  move  if  agreement 
between  parties  cannot  be  achieved 

Members  of  Cabinet  should  hold  479 

themselves  ready  to  attend  Meeting 
on  India  at  short  notice 

Wavell’s  talk  with  Jinnah  on  Mission’s  479 

proposals;  Cripps’  talk  with  Azad 
and  Nehru  on  proposals 

Comments  on  and  suggests  amendments  481 
to  Second  Revise  of  Mission’s 
Statement;  estimates  likely  reactions 
in  Bengal 

Comments  on  and  estimates  likely  483 

Punjab  reactions  to  Second  Revise  of 
Mission’s  Statement 

Estimates  likely  Bihar  reactions  to  488 

Second  Revise  of  Mission’s  Statement 

Points  in  Mission’s  proposals  on  which  489 

both  parties  are  agreed;  Jinnah  and 
Nehru  to  hold  further  talks  and  report 
progress  on  11  May 

Estimates  likely  Orissa  reactions  to  490 

Second  Revise  of  Mission’s  Statement 

Estimates  likely  U.P.  reactions  to  491 

Second  Revise  of  Mission’s  Statement 

Comments  on  and  criticises  scheme  492 

in  Second  Revise  of  Mission’s  Statement 
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Name  and  Number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

May 

Page 

238  Delegation  to  Henderson 

9  Sends  text  of  announcement  being 

494 

Tel.  70-S.C.  via  India  Office 

issued  on  decision  of  Members  of 

Council  to  place  their  portfohos  at 
Viceroy’s  disposal 

239  Delegation  to  Attlee 

9  Reports  proceedings  of  Conference 

494 

Tel.  72-S.C.  via  India  Office 

that  afternoon  and  decision  to  adjourn 

to  allow  discussions  to  take  place 
between  Nehru  and  Jinnah 


240 

Abell  to  Wavell 

10 

Suggests  possible  Muslim  names  in  event  of 

495 

Minute 

Jinnah  refusing  to  co-operate  in 

Executive  Council 

241 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

10 

Amendment  of  para.  19  of  Statement; 

496 

and  Wavell 

minor  amendments  to  other  paras. 

242 

Bhopal  to  Wavell 

10 

Feels  entitled  to  assume  H.M.G.  will  not 

497 

Letter 

make  proposals  for  entry  of  States  into 
a  new  constitution  without  Erst 

giving  them  adequate  opportunities 
for  discussion  and  negotiation 

243 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

10 

Sends  him  brief  used  as  basis  for  his 

498 

Letter 

remarks  to  Conference  on  previous 
day  (No.  234);  Nehru-Jinnah 
meeting;  Congress  anxieties  on  powers 
of  Interim  Govt.;  assistance  for  Viceroy 

244 

Nehru  to  Jinnah 

10 

Congress  representatives  have  drawn  up 

502 

Letter 

list  of  possible  umpires;  assumes 

League  representatives  have  done 
likewise;  suggests  they  meet  to  consider 
hsts 

245 

Wavell  to  Burrows,  Wyhe, 

10 

Asks  for  suggestions  for  possible  Muslim 

503 

Jenkins,  Caroe  and  Mudie 

Members  of  Council  if  Jinnah  refuses 

Tel.  76-S.C. 

to  come  in 

246 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee  and 

10 

Asks  for  ruling  on  formalities  necessary 

503 

Henderson 

by  Crown  or  Parliament  to  give 

Tel.  S/18  via  India  Office 

validity  to  constitution  of  independent 

India 

247 

Jinnah  to  Nehru 

10 

Refers  to  No.  244;  would  be  glad  to  discuss 

504 

Letter 

his  proposal  further 

248 

Monteath  to  Sargent 

10 

Supply  of  information  on  external 

504 

Letter 

affairs  to  G.  of  I.  if  there  is  Indian 

Member  for  External  Affairs 

249 

Caroe  to  Wavell 

10 

Comments  on  Second  Revise  of  Mission’s 

506 

Tel.  i-S 

Statement 

250 

Nehru  to  Jinnah 

11 

Refers  to  No.  247;  was  under 

507 

Letter 

impression  proposal  to  have  an  umpire 
had  been  agreed  to  and  that  next 
business  was  to  propose  names 

251 

Jinnah  to  Nehru 

11 

Refers  to  No.  250;  says  no  agreement 

507 

Letter 

was  reached  on  his  proposal;  will  be 
glad  to  meet  him 

252 

Mudie  to  Wavell 

11 

Refers  to  No.  245;  has  no  suggestions 

508 

Tel.  705-C 

to  offer 

Hi 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

May 

253 

Record  of  sixth  Meeting  of 

Second  Simla  Conference 

11 

254 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Jinnah 

Letter 

11 

255 

Burrows  to  Wavell 

Tel.  102 

11 

256 

Wylie  to  Wavell 

Tel.  G-29 

11 

257 

Jenkins  to  Wavell 

Letter  601 

11 

258 

Wavell  to  Attlee  and  Governors 
Tel.  80-S.C. 

11 

259 

Jinnah  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

Letter 

12 

260 

Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

Letter 

12 

261 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation, 
Wavell  and  Bhopal 

12 

262 

Memorandum  on  States’  Treaties 
and  Paramountcy  presented  by 
Mission  to  Bhopal 

12 

263 

Wavell  to  Bhopal 

Letter  592/45 

12 

264 

Record  of  seventh  Meeting  of 
Second  Simla  Conference 

12 

265 

Delegation  to  Henderson 

Tel.  22— ITC  via  India  Office 

12 

266 

Delegation  to  Henderson 

Tel.  2  3 -ITC  via  India  Office 

12 

267 

Hyderabad  to  Wavell 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

12 

268 

Delegation  to  Attlee  and 

12-13 

India  Office 

Tel.  Index  33  via  Cabinet  Office 
incorporating  tel.  S/23  via  India 
Office  and  amendments  in  tel. 
S/28  via  India  Office 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Proposal  for  an  umpire;  fundamental  508 

position  of  parties  on  three-tier  proposal 
Sends  him  note  prepared  by  his  51 1 

Secretary  on  Jinnah’ s  statement  to 
Conference  that  day  on  minimum 
conditions  League  would  require  to 
come  to  agreement 

Refers  to  No.  245  and  suggests  Mumin  512 

and  Azizul  Huque 

Refers  to  No.  245;  is  unable  to  suggest  any  513 
Muslims  from  U.P.;  mentions  Chhatari 
Refers  to  No.  245;  mentions  four  514 

possibilities  from  outside  League; 
feels  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find 
a  suitable  Punjabi  Muslim 
Reports  that  that  evening’s  session  of  515 

Conference  was  not  a  success;  likely  there 
will  be  a  breakdown  on  following  day 
Sends  memorandum  embodying  516 

League  representatives’  minimum 
demands  on  offer 

Sends,  on  behalf  of  Congress  518 

representatives,  notes  (1)  giving 
proposals  that  might  form  basis  of 
agreement  (2)  on  League’s  proposals 
(Enclosure  to  No.  259) 

References  in  Mission’s  Statement  affecting  521 
States;  Bhopal  is  handed  No.  262 
Full  text  of  Memorandum  as  handed  522 

to  Bhopal  and  later  published 


Thanks  for  No.  242;  Mission  has  no  524 

intention  of  making  proposals  for 
entry  of  States  into  new  constitution 
other  than  on  basis  of  negotiation 

Breakdown  of  Conference  525 

Sends  text  of  communique  announcing  526 

breakdown  of  Conference 

Sends  text  of  communique  which  526 

outlines  Mission’s  intention  to  issue 
a  statement  shortly 

Indian  Princes  hope  H.M.G.  will  show  527 

them  the  consideration  and  courtesy 
to  which  they  are  entitled 

Sends  text  of  4th  Revise  of  Mission’s  528 

Statement 


CH.  2  STATEMENT  OF  1 6  MAY 


liii 


Name  and  Number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

May 

Page 

269  Delegation  to  Attlee 

13  Refers  to  No.  215;  Revise  in  No.  268 

537 

Tel.  S/24  via  India  Office 

covers  some  of  points  raised;  explains 
why  others  have  not  been  met 

270  Note  by  Wavell 

undated  Interview  with  Nehru  on  13  May  on 

538 

(i)  question  of  use  of  I.N.A.  men  in 
Police;  (2)  enquiries  into  1942 
disturbances  and  victimization  of 
officials 


271 

Note  by  Wavell 

13 

Interview  with  Jinnah  on  1 3  May  on 

540 

(1)  issue  of  Mission’s  Statement; 

(2)  Interim  Govt. 

272 

Twynam  to  Wavell 

13 

Estimates  likely  reactions  in  Central 

541 

Tel.  MS  191 

Provinces  to  Mission’s  Statement 

273 

Wavell  to  Hyderabad 

13 

Refers  to  No.  267;  assures  him  H.M.G. 

543 

Tel.  25-G.T.C. 

fully  appreciates  fundamental  distinction 
between  British  India  and  States 

274 

Hyderabad  to  Wavell 

13 

Continues  No.  267;  feels  that  States 

543 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

capable  of  standing  on  their  own 
should  not  join  any  Indian  Union 
but  make  suitable  Treaty  arrangements 
with  the  Indian  Govt. 

275 

Cabinet 

13 

Cabinet  will  consider  Mission’s 

544 

C.M.(46)  45th  Conclusions 

Statement  as  soon  as  draft  is 

Minute  7 

available 

276 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

13 

Refers  to  No.  269;  in  view  of  urgent 

544 

Tel.  S/26  via  India  Office 

need  to  publish  Statement,  hopes  he  will 
not  ask  for  changes  in  text  unless 
these  are  considered  vital 

277 

Attlee  and  Henderson  to 

13 

Refers  to  No.  246;  informs  him 

545 

Pethick-Lawrence 

Parliamentary  and  other  formalities 

Tel.  79  via  India  Office 

will  not  be  required  until  Constitution- 
Making  Body  has  finalised  its 
recommendations 

278 

Nye  to  Wavell 

13 

Estimates  reactions  in  Madras  to 

546 

Tel.  46-A 

Mission’s  Statement 

279 

Caroe  to  Wavell 

13 

Comments  further  on  likely  N.-W.F.P. 

546 

Tel.  CA  24 

reactions  to  Statement  in  fight  of  latest 
extracts  he  has  been  sent 

280 

Caroe  to  Wavell 

13 

Sends  names  of  Muslims  who  might  be 

547 

Tel.  CA  25 

considered  for  Executive  Council  if 

Jinnah  refuses  to  participate 

281 

Weightman  to  Donaldson 

14 

Future  Indian  and  British 

548 

Letter  319/S 

representation  in  Afghanistan, 

Nepal,  Tibet,  Persia  and  the 

Persian  Gulf 

282 

Hyderabad  to  Wavell 

14 

Considers  it  absolutely  necessary 

552 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

that  Political  Adviser  and  Political 

Secretary  should  remain  Europeans  when 
new  Indian  Govt,  comes  into  being 

283 

Cabinet 

14 

Consideration  of  Mission’s  draft 

552 

C.M.(46)46th  Conclusions 

Statement 

liv 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

May 

Refers  to  Nos.  268,  269  and  276;  Cabinet 

284 

Attlee  to  Delegation 

14 

555 

Tel.  Cabin  14  via  Cabinet  Office 

agrees  with  general  tone  and  substance  of 
Statement;  indicates  amendments  they 

wish  made 

285 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

15 

Refers  to  No.  284;  indicates  amendments 

557 

Tel.  IQ  2  via  Cabinet  Office 

Mission  is  prepared  to  make  but  says 
they  could  not  take  responsibility  of 
issuing  Statement  with  all  proposed 
amendments;  hopes  he  will  now  give 
them  sanction  to  issue  Statement 

286 

Cabinet 

15 

Agreement  not  to  press  Mission  to 

559 

C.M.(46)  47th  Conclusions 

make  those  amendments  to  Statement 
to  which  they  object 

287 

Attlee  to  Delegation 

15 

Authorises  Mission  to  issue  Statement 

562 

Tel.  LQ  6  via  Cabinet  Office 

as  they  wish 

288 

Attlee  to  Delegation 

15 

Refers  to  No.  287;  explains  Cabinet’s 

562 

Tel.  Cabin  15  via  Cabinet  Office 

misgivings  on  final  text  of 

Statement 

289 

Notes  of  Meeting  between 

15 

Publication  of  Conference  correspondence; 

562 

Cabinet  Mission  and  Wavell 

policy  in  event  of  parties  refusing  to 
co-operate  on  basis  of  Statement 

290 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee  and 

15 

Refers  to  No.  277;  feels  it  might  be 

564 

Henderson 

helpful  if  they  could  say  Constituent 

Tel.  Index  37  via  Cabinet  Office 

Assembly  would  create  constitution 
by  its  own  act  and  not  as  body 
subject  to  Parliamentary  approval 

291 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

15 

Thanks  for  No.  287;  explains  further 

564 

Tel.  Index  38  via  Cabinet  Office 

why  Mission  did  not  favour  some  of 
Cabinet’s  amendments  to  Statement 

292 

Jenkins  to  Wavell 

15 

Explains  loss  Punjab  will  sustain 

566 

Letter  G.S.  290 

if  Baldev  Singh  becomes  Member  of 
Interim  Executive  at  Centre 

293 

Attlee  to  Delegation 

16 

Explains  why  he  is  reading  complete 

566 

Tel.  Cabin  16  via  Cabinet  Office 

version  of  Mission’s  Statement  to 

Commons 

294 

Abell  to  Wavell 

16 

Suggests  possible  Members  of  purely 

567 

Minute 

official  Executive  Council 

295 

Note  by  Abell 

undated  Breakdown  Plans 

568 

296 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

16 

Consideration  of  No.  295;  line  to  be 

570 

and  Wavell 

taken  with  political  leaders  when  they  are 
shown  Mission’s  Statement 

297 

Cabinet 

16 

Cabinet  is  informed  of  contents  of  No.  291 

572 

C.M.(46)  48th  Conclusions 

and  feels  there  is  much  force  in 

Minute  4 

considerations  outlined  by  Mission 

298 

Machtig  to  Monteath 

16 

Encloses  note  of  discussion  between 

573 

Letter 

India  Office  and  Dominions  Office 

officials  on  15  May  on  constitutional 
formalities  and  procedure  as  raised 
in  No.  246 

299 

Note  of  Meeting  of  Wavell 

16 

Bhopal’s  immediate  reaction  to 

575 

and  Alexander  with  Bhopal 

Mission’s  plan 

CH.  2  STATEMENT  OF  1 6  MAY 


lv 


Name  and  Number  Date 

May 

300  Note  of  Meeting  of  Wavell  16 

and  Alexander  with  Tara  Singh 
and  Baldev  Singh 

301  Record  of  Meeting  between  16 

Pethick-Lawrence  and  Cripps  and 


Liaqat  Ah  Khan,  Mohammed 
Ismail  Khan  and  Abdur  Rab 
Nishtar 

302  Note  of  Meeting  of  Wavell  with  16 

Azad  and  Nehru 

303  Statement  by  Delegation  and  16 

Viceroy 

304  Text  of  Pethick-Lawrence’s  16 

Broadcast 

305  Text  of  Cripps’  Press  Conference  16 

306  Hyderabad  to  Wavell  16 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

Position  of  Sikhs  in  Mission’s  plan 

57  6 

Points  raised  by  League  representatives 

577 

on  Mission’s  plan 

Points  raised  by  Congress  representatives  581 

on  Mission’s  plan 

Full  text  of  Statement  as  issued  in  582 

India 

Explains  Mission’s  plan  592 

Explains  thinking  behind  Mission’s  plan  595 

Does  not  consider  it  proper  time  for  599 

British  Govt,  to  part  with  power 


CHAPTER  3 

Reactions  to  Statement  of  16  May.  Its  acceptance  by  Muslim  League;  negotiations 
on  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government;  formulation  of  Statement  of 

16  June:  17  May  to  16  June  1946 


Name  and  Number 


Date 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Page 


194  6 
May 

307  Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence  17 

Letter 

308  Note  of  Meeting  between  Wavell  17 

and  Alexander  with  Chhatari, 
Monckton  and  Ali  Yavar  Jung 


Bahadur 

309  Burrows  to  Wavell  17 

Tel.  no 

310  Caroe  to  Wavell  17 

Tel.  CA-28 

3 11  Jenkins  to  Wavell  17 

Letter  602 

312  Bhopal  to  Wavell  17 

Letter 

313  Bhopal  to  Wavell  17 

Letter 


Is  sure  Delegation  will  be  firm  at  600 

Press  Conference  on  point  that  Interim 
Govt,  must  be  operated  under  present 
constitution 

Questions  raised  by  Hyderabad  600 

delegation  on  Mission’s  plan 


Asks  for  clarification  of  certain  points  603 

in  Mission’s  Statement 

Reports  Khan  Sahib’s  and  officials’  603 

reactions  to  Mission’s  Statement 

Reports  Khizar’s  reactions  to  Mission’s  604 

Statement 

Sends  Note  on  points  arising  out  of  605 

Mission’s  Statement 

Indian  States  could  not  accept  any  608 


suggestion  of  consultation  between  them 
and  British  Indian  political  parties 
in  the  election  of  their  representatives 
to  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly 
envisaged  in  Mission’s  Statement 


lvi 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

May 

314 

Delegation  to  Attlee  and 

India  Office 

Tel.  Index  41  via  Cabinet  Office 

17 

315 

Trivedi  to  Wavell 

Tel.  345 

17 

316 

Text  of  Wavell’s  Broadcast 
Message 

17 

317 

Gandhi’s  article  in  Harijan 

— 

318 

Minutes  by  Abell  and  Wavell 

18 

319  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Wavell  18 

Letter 

320  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  18 

and  Wavell 


321  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi  18 

Letter 


322 

Note  by  Abell 

18 

323 

Nye  to  Wavell 

18 

Tel.  95  M 

324 

Rajagopalachari  to  Wyatt 

18 

Letter 

325 

Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

18 

Tel.  88  via  India  Office 

326  Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence  19 

Letter 

327  Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence  19 

Letter 


328  Turnbull  to  Pethick-Lawrence  19 

Minute 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Informs  of  intention  to  publish  610 

correspondence  relating  to  Second 
Simla  Conference  on  19  May 

Reports  Orissa  Ministry’s  reactions  610 

to  Mission’s  Statement 

Commends  Mission’s  plan;  important  61 1 

work  of  Interim  Govt. 

Reactions  to  Mission’s  Statement  613 

B.  N.  Rau  reports  Nehru  as  having  615 

said  Congress  were  not  asking  for 


a  convention  of  any  kind  before  coming 
into  Council 

Thanks  for  No.  307;  was  careful  at  615 

Press  Conference  to  say  no  more  than  that 
Interim  Govt,  was  primarily  a 
matter  for  Viceroy 

Gandhi’s  enquiry  whether,  under  616 

Mission’s  plan,  it  would  be  open 
to  Congress  representatives  at  first 
meeting  of  Constituent  Assembly  to  raise 
question  whether  Assembly  should  in 
fact  divide  into  three  Sections;  nature 
of  reply  to  be  given  to  No.  309 

Sends  transcript  of  his  answer  at  Press  618 

Conference  to  question  whether 
Constituent  Assembly  could  be  regarded 


as  sovereign  since  its  principle  and 
procedure  had  been  laid  down 

Reports  message  received  from  Jinnah  619 

asking  Mission  to  allow  League  time  to 
make  up  its  mind  on  Statement 

Prakasam’s  reactions  to  Mission’s  620 

Statement 

Congratulates  Mission  on  plan  620 

Reports  that  U.K.  reactions  to  621 

Statement  have  been  very  good ;  asks 
for  any  indication  of  timetable 
for  their  return 

Thanks  for  No.  319;  would  have  621 

preferred  him  to  have  said  H.M.G.’s 


policy  on  Interim  Govt,  was  quite  definite 
and  could  not  be  modified 

Refers  to  Enclosure  to  No.  321;  seeks  622 

guidance  on  whether  Groups  provided 
for  in  Mission’s  Statement  can  be 
honourably  opposed 

Reply  to  No.  327  ought  not  to  622 

conflict  with  answer  given  to 
Muslim  League  representatives  in 
No.  301,  para.  2 


CH.  3  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  INTERIM  GOVT 
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Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Mission 

May 

329 

19 

Mission  indicates  that  delay  in 

62  3 

and  Wavell  with  Liaqat  Ah 

Muslim  League  Council  meeting 

Khan 

notified  in  No.  322  is  unacceptable 

330 

Wylie  to  Wavell 

19 

Suggests  that  concomitant  with  the 

624 

Letter  U.P.  23 

creation  of  a  political  Executive 

Council,  Governors  are  told  they 
may  relax  the  use  of  their  ‘special 
responsibilities’ 

331 

Record  of  Meeting  between 

19 

Conversation  with  Liaqat  in  which 

628 

Delegation  and  Wavell 

he  gives  Jinnah’s  answer  to  Mission’s 
request  for  early  meetings  of  League  to 
consider  Statement;  consideration 
of  Gandhi’s  letter  (No.  327) 

332 

Wavell  to  Hyderabad 

19 

Thanks  for  No.  306;  hopes  he  will 

630 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

fully  co-operate  in  developing  a 
new  constitutional  structure 

333 

Wavell  to  Bhopal 

19 

Will  be  glad  if  names  of  those  forming 

630 

Letter  592/52 

States’  Negotiating  Committee  to 
Constituent  Assembly  can  be  sent 
before  15  June 

334 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

19 

Thanks  for  No.  325;  reports  latest 

631 

Tel.  Index  42  via  Cabinet  Office 

exchanges  with  Gandhi  and  Jinnah; 
Mission  does  not  expect  to  return 
before  6  June 

335 

Turnbull  to  Clauson 

19 

Sends  message  for  Amery  from 

632 

Tel.  Misc.  39  via  Cabinet  Office 

Pethick-Lawrence  which  thanks 

Amery  for  his  appreciative  remarks 
on  Statement  and  asks  him  not  to 
comment  further  on  Interim  Govt. 

336 

Draft  reply  by  Alexander 

undated  Suggested  answer  to  Gandhi’s  query 

632 

in  No.  327 

337 

Draft  reply  by  Cripps 

undated 

Suggested  answer  to  Gandhi’s  query 
in  No.  327 

633 

338 

Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

20 

Summarises  matters  discussed  at 

635 

Letter 

his  two  meetings  with  Pethick- 
Lawrence  and  Cripps 

339 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

20 

Consideration  of  Nos.  336  and  337; 

637 

and  Wavell 

Annex:  draft  reply  by  Alexander  to 

No.  338 

340 

Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

20 

Sends  some  of  Congress  Working 

639 

Letter 

Committee’s  comments  on  Mission’s 
Statement 

341 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

20 

Further  consideration  of  nature  of 

641 

and  Wavell 

reply  to  No.  338 

342 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 

20 

Refers  to  Nos.  327  and  338;  encloses 

642 

Letter 

note  on  points  of  difference  between 

Gandhi’s  summary  in  No.  338  of  what 
was  said  at  meetings  and  his  own  and 
Cripps’  recollections  of  them 


343  Wavell  to  Burrows 

20  Answers  questions  on  Statement 

643 

Tel.  1105-S 

asked  in  No.  309 

lviii 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

344  Delegation  to  Attlee 

Tel.  Index  43  via  Cabinet  Office 


345  Jenkins  to  Wavell 
Letter  603 

346  Gandhi’s  article  in  Harijan 


347  Record  of  Meeting  between 
Delegation  and  Wavell 


348  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 
Letter 


349  Nehru  to  Wavell 
Letter 

350  Azad  to  Wavell 
Letter 


351  Henderson  to  Wavell 
Letter 


352  Wavell  to  Henderson 
Letter 


Date 

May 

20 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


353  Record  of  Meetings  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


22 


354  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Wavell 
Letter 


22 


Page 


644 


Refers  to  No.  334  and  reports  situation 
has  taken  turn  for  worse;  feels 
Congress  objections  may  be  on 
points  crucial  to  League;  Mission  is 
considering  policy  in  event  of 
direct  action  by  Congress 
Reports  Sikhs’  hostile  reactions  to  644 

Mission’s  Statement 

Comments  on  Mission’s  plan;  draws  646 

attention  to  its  voluntary  character 
as  far  as  Indian  parties  are  concerned 
Viceroy’s  meeting  with  Nehru  on  Executive  649 
Council;  nature  of  reply  to  Gandhi’s  letter 
to  Cripps  with  which  No.  346  was 
enclosed;  consideration  of  reply  to  No.  340 
Refers  to  No.  346;  is  indebted  to  him  650 

for  the  friendly  remarks  but  points 
out  that  there  are  parts  of  the  article 
on  which  his  own  views  are  quite 
different 

Draws  attention  to  Amery’s  comments  650 

on  Interim  Govt. 

Points  out  inconvenience  to  members  651 

of  Congress  Working  Committee  of 
remaining  in  Delhi;  asks  to  know 
Viceroy’s  programme  for  setting  up 
Interim  Govt,  and  related  questions 
U.K.  reactions  to  Mission’s  Statement;  651 

Dominion  P.Ms’  Meeting  in  London; 
food  situation;  believes  Attlee  is  anxious 
for  Mission’s  early  return;  passages 
to  U.K. 

Refers  to  No.  185;  reactions  to  653 

Statement;  Congress  showing  signs 
of  wishing  to  alter  Mission’s  Scheme; 
objectives  of  Patel  and  Nehru  sections 
of  Congress;  food  situation;  passages  to 
U.K.;  Governors’  difficulties  with 
Congress  Ministries;  recruitment 
of  I.N.A.  men  to  Provincial  Services; 
threat  of  railway  strikes;  communal 
feeling  high  in  many  places 
Morning  Meeting:  next  step  in  655 

formation  of  Executive  Council; 
further  consideration  of  reply  to 
No.  340;  Nehru’s  letter  (No.  349) 

Afternoon  Meeting :  approval  of 
reply  to  No.  340;  policy  in  event 
of  complete  breakdown 

Asks  him  to  supply  appreciation  on  658 

the  practicability  and  consequences 
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May 

354  ( cont .) 

355  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad  22 

Letter 


356 

Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

22 

Letter 

357 

Wavell  to  Nehru 

22 

Letter  592/40 

358 

Note  by  Wyatt 

22 

359 

Ambedkar  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

22 

Letter 

360 

Statement  by  Jinnah 

22 

361 

Minutes  by  Abell  and  Wavell 

22 

362  Abell  to  Wavell  23 

Minute 

363  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  23 

and  Wavell 


364  Wavell  to  Henderson  23 

Tel.  1127-P 


365 

Wavell  to  Deshmukh 

23 

Letter  592/47 

366 

Wavell  to  Jenkins 

23 

Letter  592/47 

367 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

24 

and  Wavell  with  Burrows 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

of  putting  down  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  govt.;  also  asks  him  to 
reopen  consideration  of  some  plan  of 
ordered  withdrawal 

Replies  to  No.  340;  states  that  659 

Mission’s  scheme  stands  as  a  whole; 
deals  with  status  of  Constituent 
Assembly;  stresses  independence 
must  follow  the  institution  of  a  new 
Constitution 

Feels  it  is  unfortunate  that  No.  342  660 

has  the  old  official  flavour 

Refers  to  No.  349;  has  never  been  660 

ready  to  accept  Amery’s  suggestion 
and  does  not  think  Parliament  would ; 
reiterates  H.M.G.’s  intention  to  avoid 
interfering  in  day  to  day  administration 

Reports  conversation  with  Mrs  Naidu  661 

on  reasons  for  Congress  questioning 
of  Statement  and  its  likely  attitude 

Seeks  clarification  of  certain  points  661 

in  Mission’s  Statement 

Recounts  negotiations  with  Mission  663 

and  Congress;  summarises  relevant 
points  in  Mission’s  Statement  from 
League  point  of  view 

Scott’s  interview  with  Suhrawardy  669 

in  which  latter  explained  awkward 
position  in  which  Mission’s  Statement 
had  placed  European  Group  in  Bengal 

Interview  with  Lawson  on  European  670 

Group’s  attitude  to  projected 
Constituent  Assembly 

Consideration  of  draft  instructions  672 

for  election  of  representatives  to 
Constituent  Assembly;  Lawson  on 
European  Group’s  attitude  to 
Constituent  Assembly 

Reports  arrest  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  673 

and  other  National  Conference 
leaders;  describes  steps  taken  to 
maintain  order  in  Srinagar 

Asks  whether  he  would  be  able  to  accept  674 
an  invitation  to  become  Finance  Minister 

Asks  him  to  tell  Khizar  that  Viceroy  674 

thinks  he  will  definitely  wish  to  offer 
Baldev  Singh  a  portfolio 

General  reactions  in  Bengal  to  Mission’s  675 

Statement;  position  of  Europeans  in 
Constituent  Assembly;  developments 
in  event  of  a  breakdown 


lx 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

May 

368  Mudie  to  Wavell 

24  Reactions  in  Sind  to  Mission’s 

678 

Letter  258/FR  (extract) 

Statement 

369  Sargent  to  Monteath 

24  Refers  to  No.  248  and  agrees  Viceroy 

678 

Letter  W5407/560/68 

may,  at  his  discretion,  show  an  Indian 

370  Azad  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 


24 


371  Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 

372  Record  of  Meetings  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


24 


25 


373  Note  to  Wyatt 


25 


374  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Azad 
Letter 


375  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 
Letter 


25 


25 


376  Statement  by  Delegation 

and  Viceroy 

377  Azad  to  Wavell 
Letter 


25 


25 


Member  for  External  Affairs  a  class  of 
telegrams  giving  background 
information  on  H.M.G.’s  foreign 
policy 

Forwards  Congress  Working  679 

Committee  resolution  which  draws 
attention  to  those  points  in  Mission’s 
scheme  to  which  it  is  not  agreeable 
and  states  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
full  picture  of  the  future.  Committee 
is  unable  to  give  final  opinion 
Asks  whether  he  would  agree  to  682 

his  leaving  Delhi 

Delegation’s  position  on  European  682 

community  in  Bengal  voting  in 
elections  for  Constituent 
Assembly;  preparations  and  procedure 
for  elections  to  Constituent  Assembly; 
agreement  on  wording  of  Statement 
which  was  to  answer  points  in 
No.  360  and  Enclosure  to  No.  370; 
position  on  Interim  Govt,  if  Constituent 
Assembly  could  not  be  set  up; 
possible  need  to  elaborate  intentions 
in  regard  to  Advisory  Committee 
on  Minorities 

Interview  with  Jinnah  in  which  684 

Jinnah  gives  his  criticisms  of 
Mission’s  Statement  and  talks  of 
forthcoming  League  Working 
Committee  Meeting  and  the  sort 
of  resolution  it  might  pass 
Refers  to  No.  370;  hopes  Congress  687 

Working  Committee  will  be  available 
from  5  June  or  shortly  afterwards; 
sends  copy  of  No.  376 

Refers  to  No.  371;  hopes  Congress  687 

Working  Committee  will  be  back 
in  Delhi  about  5  June;  does  not 
see  why  he  should  remain  during 
interval  but  hopes  he  will  come 
back  to  give  a  helping  hand 
Full  text  of  Statement  which  comments  688 

on  certain  points  raised  in  Nos.  360 
and  Enclosure  to  No.  370 
Interim  Govt,  must  reflect  fact  690 

that  independence  is  imminent;  it 
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Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

(1 cont .) 

May 

377 

should  function  like  a  Cabinet  in 

the  Dominions  and  be  responsible 
to  Legislative  Assembly 

378 

Azad  to  Wavell 

25 

Explains  background  to  No.  377 

691 

Letter 

and  asks  him  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  replying 

379 

Nehru  to  Wavell 

25 

Explains  why  he  feels  profoundly 

692 

Letter 

depressed  and  disappointed  at  the  turn 
of  events  during  Mission;  informs  him 
he  is  about  to  visit  Faridkot  but  has 
deferred  a  visit  to  Kashmir 

380 

Tara  Singh  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

25 

Explains  reasons  for  concern  felt 

696 

Letter 

by  Sikhs  at  Mission’s  plan;  seeks 
clarification  of  certain  points 

381 

Dow  to  Wavell 

25 

Ministry’s  attitude  to  administration 

697 

Letter  112-G.B.,  paras.  2-3 

equivocal  because  it  is  awaiting 
outcome  of  Mission’s  discussions; 
likely  Provincial  consequences  of 
breakdown  at  Centre;  unreliability 
of  Police 

382 

Note  for  Wavell’s  talk  undated 

General  reactions  to  Congress 

698 

with  Nehru  on  26  May 

attitude;  comments  on  No.  379 

383 

Baldev  Singh  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

26 

Proposes  amendment  to  Mission’s 

700 

Letter 

scheme  to  strengthen  position  of 

Sikh  representatives  in  Group  B; 
asks  for  elucidation  of  certain  points 

384 

Wavell  to  Azad 

26 

Replies  to  No.  378;  appreciates  his 

703 

Letter 

conciliatory  role  during  negotiations; 
hopes  both  Parties  will  agree  to  Mission’s 
Plan  and  work  it  in  the  right  spirit 

385 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Nehru 

26 

Sends  him  message  encouraging  him 

704 

Letter 

not  to  lose  heart  in  the  emerging 

India  when  so  much  would  depend 
on  his  courage 

386 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

26 

Congress  attitude  to  Interim  Govt.; 

704 

Letter 

prospects  of  acceptance  of  constitutional 
plan;  pohcy  in  event  of  breakdown 

387 

Burrows  to  Bourne 

26 

Reports  situation  on  European 

707 

Tel.  1 17 

representation  in  Constituent 

Assembly;  is  advising  Bengal 

Europeans  not  to  be  in  hurry  to 
declare  intentions 

388 

Nehru  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

26 

Thanks  for  No.  385;  discusses  his 

708 

Letter 

future  plans;  previous  two  months’ 
discussions  have  not  cheered  him 

389 

Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

27 

Sends  advance  copy  of  his  article 

708 

Letter 

for  Harijan  entitled  ‘Vital  Defects’ 

390 

Jenkins  to  Wavell 

27 

Conversation  with  Baldev  Singh 

710 

Letter  604 

on  Sikhs’  attitude  to  Statement  of 

1 6  May  and  Baldev  Singh’s  letter 
to  Pethick-Lawrence  (No.  383) 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

•A 

391  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 
Letter 

392  Note  of  Meeting  between 

Pethick-Lawrence,  Wavell 
and  Orchha,  Sangli, 

Patna  and  Baghat 

393  Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter  125/2 

394  Webb  to  Political  Dept., 

New  Delhi 
Tel.  49 

395  Weightman  to  Abell 
Letter  345/S 


396  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Wavell 
Letter 


397  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Wavell 
Letter 


398  Minutes  by  Abell  and  Wavell 


399  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Ambedkar 
Letter 


400  Wavell  to  Henderson 
Tel.  1173-S 

401  Jenkins  to  Wavell 
Tel.  30-G 


402  Wavell  to  Bhopal 
Letter  592/45 

403  Minutes  by  Abell  and  Wavell 


404  Cripps  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Minute 


Date 

May 

27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


29 


30 


30 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Thanks  for  Enclosure  to  No.  389; 
looks  forward  to  his  and  Working 
Committee’s  return  to  Delhi 
Grouping  schemes  for  smaller 
States;  position  of  smaller 
States  in  Constitution-making 
process 

Asks  him  to  examine  as  soon  as 
possible  scheme  for  compensation 
for  S.  of  S.’s  Services 
Informs  Dept,  that  Kashmir  Govt, 
may  prevent  entry  of  Nehru  and 
other  Congress  leaders  into  State; 
considers  Govt.’s  attitude  reasonable 
Seeks  clarification  of  position 
should  Indian  Member  for  External 
Affairs  adopt  positions  on  foreign 
policy  questions  at  variance  with 
those  at  present  held 
Sends  a  revised  draft  reply  to  No.  377; 
feels  they  must  go  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  practicable  in  meeting  Congress 
point  of  view  on  Interim  Govt. 
Thanks  for  No.  393;  does  not  think 
immediate  action  will  be  possible ; 
asks  for  comments  on  way  views 
should  be  elicited  from  Services 
Refer  to  No.  396;  doubt  wisdom 
of  seeing  Azad  and  Nehru  again  on 
subject  of  Interim  Govt. 

Explains  object  of  Statement  of 
1 6  May;  confirms  that  term 
‘minorities’  in  para.  20  includes 
Scheduled  Castes;  personnel  of 
Advisory  Committee  will  be  matter 
for  Constituent  Assemby 
Commends  proposal  to  create 
machinery  for  closer  liaison 
between  States  and  British  India 
Refers  to  No.  390;  recommends 
immediate  and  serious  attempt  to 
conciliate  Sikhs  by  accepting 
proposal  for  amendment  of  Mission’s 
Statement  of  16  May  made  in  No.  383 
Answers  points  raised  in 
Enclosure  to  No.  312  and  No.  313 
Pethick-Lawrence’s  request  that  term 
‘Interim  Govt.’  should  be  used 
instead  of  ‘Interim  Executive  Council’ 
Sends  draft  note  on  status  of  Interim 
Govt. 


Page 

713 

713 


716 


717 


718 


719 


721 


722 


723 


724 


724 


725 

727 

727 
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Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

May 


405  Abell  to  Turnbull 
Letter 


406  Wavell  to  Wylie 
Letter 


407  Memorandum  by  Wavell 

408  Wavell  to  Governors 
Tel.  1192-S 

409  Wavell  to  Azad 
Letter 


410  Abell  to  Menon 
Letter  592/63 


41 1  Menon  to  Abell 
Letter 

412  Croft  to  Monteath 
Letter  (extract) 


413  Croft  to  Monteath 
Letter 

414  Anthony  to  Abell 
Letter 


415  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


30  Refers  to  No.  396;  sends  revised 

draft  reply  to  No.  377  which  Wavell 
would  like  to  discuss  with  Pethick- 
Lawrence  that  afternoon 

30  Refers  to  No.  330;  is  convinced 

that  it  would  be  wrong  to  relinquish 
entirely  Governors’  special 
powers 

30  Appreciation  of  Possibilities  in  India, 

May  1946 

30  Asks  them  to  ascertain  Ministries’ 

views  on  whether  recruitment  of  British 
officers  to  war  reserved  vacancies  in  the 
I.C.S.  and  I.P.  should  be  abandoned 

30  Refers  to  No.  377;  explains  difficulty 

he  sees  in  a  written  definition  of  powers 
of  Interim  Govt.;  reiterates 
intention  to  give  such  Govt,  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  day  to  day 
administration;  suggests  Congress 
Working  Committee  reassembles  in 
Delhi  on  7  June 

30  Sends  No.  401;  asks  for  his  views  on 
proposal  to  modify  Statement  of 
16  May  as  respects  Sikhs;  explains 
why  he  is  personally  opposed  to 
proposal 

30  Refers  to  No.  410;  does  not  agree  with 
proposal  in  No.  401;  suggests  way  in 
which  they  might  pacify  the  Sikhs 

30  Mission  considering  pohcy  in  event 

of  failure  to  reach  agreement  between 
Parties;  assessment  of  contributions  of 
Cripps,  Alexander,  Pethick-Lawrence 
and  Wavell 

31  Asks  for  No.  395  to  be  examined 

in  consultation  with  Foreign  Office; 
gives  his  own  views 

3 1  Asks  for  clarification  of  points  in 
Statement  of  16  May  affecting 
Anglo-Indians  particularly  on 
Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities; 
appeals  to  him  not  to  overlook  his 
community  in  constitution  of 
Interim  Govt. 

3 1  Consideration  of  draft  tel.  to  Attlee 
(reproduced  as  Annex)  discussing 
alternative  courses  of  action  available 
if  there  was  breakdown  in  negotiations; 
consideration  ofrephes  to  Nos.  380 
and  383 


Page 

728 


729 


73i 

737 


738 


739 


740 

741 


742 

743 


744 


lxiv 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

May 

Thanks  for  No.  386;  agrees  they 

416 

Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

3i 

754 

Letter 

will  face  critical  situation  if 

Congress  turn  down  proposals; 
warns  that  British  troops  must  not 
be  placed  under  control  of  another 

Govt.;  asks  for  appreciation  of 
security  position  especially  in  large 

towns 

417 

Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

Tel.  Cabin  19  via  Cabinet  Office 

3i 

Asks  to  see  reply  to  No.  377 

754 

418 

Minutes  by  Gibson  and 

3i 

Consideration  of  No.  377;  particular 

755 

Monteath 

concern  at  its  report  of  Viceroy’s 

Statement  on  Interim  Govt. 

June 

419 

Note  by  Wavell  and 

Minute  by  Abell 

1 

Critical  reactions  to  No.  404 

757 

420 

Abell  to  Menon 

1 

Does  not  think  No.  404  is  required 

758 

Letter 

as  ground  is  covered  by  reply  to 

Azad  (No.  409) 

421 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

1 

Refers  to  No.  417;  explains  that 

759 

Tel.  Index  58  via  Cabinet  Office 

reply  to  Azad  has  already  been  sent 
(No.  409) 

422 

Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

1 

Asks  if  it  will  be  convenient  if  he 

759 

Letter 

delays  bis  return  until  9  June 

423 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Baldev  Singh 

1 

Refers  to  No.  383;  Mission  expects 

760 

Letter 

Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities 
to  contain  a  Sikh;  leaves  Statement 
to  speak  for  itself  on  other  questions 
in  letter 

424 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Tara  Singh 

1 

Refers  to  No.  380;  sends  similar 

761 

Letter 

reply  to  that  in  No.  423;  Viceroy 
will  discuss  position  of  Sikhs  with 
leaders  of  main  parties  when  Constituent 
Assembly  is  formed 

425 

B.  N.  Rau  to  Abell 

1 

Reports  conversation  with  Jinnah  on 

761 

Letter 

Constitution-making  machinery 
and  other  matters;  encloses  note  on 

position  in  Assam 

426 

Note  by  Scott 

1 

Conversation  with  Liaqat  on  position 
League  would  find  itself  in  if  it 
agreed  to  participate  in  Interim  Govt, 
but  Congress  did  not 

763 

427 

Abell  to  Wavell 

1 

Refers  to  No.  426;  does  not  think 

764 

Minute 

they  should  be  committed  now  to 
carry  on  with  League  and  without 
Congress;  recommends  Delegation  sees 
Jinnah  before  League  Working 

Committee  meets 

428 

Minutes  by  Abell  and  Wavell 

i-3 

Federal  Court  procedure  for  considering 
points  referred  from  Constituent 
Assembly;  in  conversation  with 

765 
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Name  and  Number  Date 

June 

428  ( cant .) 


429  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell  with  Wylie 
and  Twynam 


430  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 
Letter 


431  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 
Letter 


432  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 

433  Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Letter 


434  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Wavell 
Letter 


435  Bhopal  to  Wavell 
Letter 


436  Note  by  Wavell 

437  Colville  to  Wavell 
Report  63,  para.  5 

438  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 
Letter 

439  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 

440  Wavell  to  Abell 
Minute 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Wavell,  Jinnah  says  he  regards  it  as 
very  important  that  Federal  Court’s 
advice  should  be  binding;  on 
Chairman  of  Constituent  Assembly 
Ministerial  situations  in  U.P.  and  7 66 

C.P.;  Wylie’s  and  Twvnam’s  views 
on  possible  courses  of  action  in  the 
event  of  breakdown  (as  suggested 
in  Annex  to  No.  415);  Wavell  to  see 
Jinnah;  Federal  Court  procedure  for 
considering  points  from  Constituent 
Assembly 

Coming  crisis  in  negotiations  likely  770 

to  be  on  Interim  Govt.;  informs  him 
work  is  being  undertaken  on 
breakdown  plan 

Indicates  nature  of  reply  he  would  771 

like  to  have  made  to  Azad’s  letter 
(No.  377)  but  says  Viceroy  preferred  to 
reply  as  in  No.  409 

Consideration  of  revised  draft  tel.  to  771 

Attlee  on  breakdown  plans  (draft 
is  annexed) 

Is  opposed  to  issue  of  draft  in  No.  404;  776 

notes  that  demands  for  ‘conventions’ 
on  Viceroy’s  powers  come  only 
from  Congress 

Thanks  for  No.  433;  explains  that  777 

draft  in  No.  404  was  intended  to 
clarify  their  minds  as  to  the  distance 
they  should  be  prepared  to  go  in 
meeting  Congress 

Thanks  for  No.  402;  is  disappointed  777 

with  some  of  the  answers;  reiterates 
demands  of  States  on  points  in 
Mission’s  Scheme 

Further  thoughts  on  procedure  to  be  781 

followed  in  event  of  breakdown  in 
constitutional  negotiations 

2  Reports  there  is  Ministerial  and  general  783 

support  for  Mission’s  Plan  in  Bombay 

3  Thanks  for  No.  422;  agrees  to  783 

postponement  of  his  return 
3  Wavell  reports  interview  with  Jinnah  784 

on  Interim  Govt. ;  consideration  of 
revised  draft  of  telegram  to  Attlee 
on  breakdown  plans 

3  Asks  him  to  file  two  assurances  he  had  785 

shown  Jinnah  stating  Mission’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  proceed  with  its  Plan  if  either 
party  accepted  as  far  as  it  could 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

June 

441 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

3 

Approval  of  tel.  to  Attlee  on  breakdown 

786 

and  Waved 

plans;  consideration  of  how  far  they 
might  go  in  meeting  Congress  wishes 
on  powers  of  Interim  Govt. 

442 

Delegation  and  Waved  to  Attlee 

3 

Discusses  fudy  situation  they  might 

787 

Tel.  Index  61  via  Cabinet  Office 

face  if  Congress  or  League  or 
both  reject  constitutional  proposals; 
outlines  various  plans  which  might 
be  fodowed  in  event  of  Congress 
mass  movement;  recommends  scheme 
which,  with  or  without  Congress 
consent,  involves  withdrawal  of 

British  from  govt,  of  the  six  Llindu 
Provinces  but  maintenance  of  present 
constitution  for  an  interim  period 
elsewhere;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  plan 

443 

Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

3 

Thanks  for  No.  421;  agrees  that  No.  409 

795 

Tel.  Cabin  20  via  Cabinet  Office 

does  not  go  beyond  what  has  been 
approved 

444 

Bhopal  to  Waved 

3 

Continues  No.  435;  seeks  further 

795 

Letter 

elaboration  of  points  relating  to 

Mission’s  Scheme 

445 

Baldev  Singh  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

4 

Refers  to  Nos.  423  and  424;  re-stresses 

797 

Letter 

Sikhs’  anxieties  on  Mission’s  Scheme 

446 

Waved  to  Jinnah 

4 

Assures  him  Mission  wid  go  ahead  with 

799 

Letter 

its  Plan  so  far  as  circumstances  permit 

447 

Abed  to  Jinnah 

4 

Answers  two  questions  relating  to 

799 

Letter 

Constituent  Assembly  and  Baluchistan 
which  Jinnah  had  put  to  Waved 

448 

Waved  to  Bhopal 

4 

Suggests  he  discusses  Nos.  435  and 

800 

Letter 

444  with  Corfield 

449 

Abed  to  Spence  and  Menon 

4 

Asks  for  suggestions  as  to  possible 

800 

Letter  592/47 

Hindu  Members  of  Interim  Govt, 
if  Congress  refuse  to  participate 

450 

Attlee  and  Henderson  to 

5 

Refers  to  Nos.  246  and  290;  after 

801 

Pethick-Lawrence 

discussions  with  Law  Officers  and 

Tel.  Cabin  21  via  Cabinet  Office 

others  indicates  procedure  for 
transferring  power 

45i 

Spence  to  Abed 

5 

Refers  to  No.  449  and  sends  his 

804 

Letter 

suggestions 

452 

Menon  to  Abed 

5 

Refers  to  No.  449;  feels  that  if 

805 

Letter 

Congress  refusal  to  participate 
in  Interim  Govt,  is  based  on 
grounds  popular  with  the  public, 
it  would  be  better  to  fid  Hindu 
seats  with  officials 

453 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Waved 

5 

Suggests  that  in  preference  to 

806 

Letter 

publication  of  No.  409,  Viceroy  makes 
Statement  on  powers  of  Interim  Govt.; 
suggests  draft  of  Statement 
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Name  and  Number 


454  Sivaraj  to  Wavell 
Letter 


Date 

June 

5 


455  Cabinet 

C.M.(46)  55th  Conclusions 
Confidential  Annex 

456  Note  by  Intelligence  Bureau 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Sends  him  resolution  passed  by 
Working  Committee  of  All-India 
Scheduled  Castes  Federation  which 
criticises  Mission’s  Plan  and  calls 
for  additions  to  it  to  protect 
Scheduled  Castes 

Preliminary  consideration  (for  part 
of  meeting  with  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Auchinleck)  of  Nos.  407  and  442 
Account  of  Muslim  League  meeting  at 
which  Jinnah  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Viceroy  told  him  if  Congress 
refused  to  participate,  he  would 


extreme  courses  of  action,  but  are 
not  greatly  attracted  by  their 
positive  proposal;  Cabinet  feels 
that  in  event  of  breakdown,  H.M.G. 
should  take  line  that  Govt,  must 
continue  as  at  present;  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  considering  military 
implications  of  Mission’s  proposal 


Page 

808 


812 


819 


hand  over  Interim  Govt,  to  League 

457 

Brook  to  Attlee 

5 

Suggests  future  arrangements  for 

820 

Minute 

considering  Mission’s  breakdown 
plan  and  interim  action 

00 

''tf- 

Note  by  Short 

5 

Recommends  that  they  treat  Sikhs 

821 

with  conciliation  but  firmness 

459 

Wavell  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

6 

Refers  to  No.  453;  agrees  to  text 

822 

Letter 

in  Enclosure;  also  agrees  they 
should  not  volunteer  any  fresh  move 

460 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

6 

Seeks  approval  for  draft  public  statement 

823 

Tel.  Index  64  via  Cabinet  Office 

by  Viceroy  on  status  of  Interim  Govt. ; 
explains  it  will  only  be  issued  if 

Congress  ask  for  such  a  statement 

461 

Turnbull  to  Abell 

6 

Sends  note  of  his  interview  with 

824 

Letter 

G.  D.  Birla  in  the  course  of  which 

Birla  said  he  was  sure  Congress 
would  not  accept  parity  with  League 
in  Interim  Govt.;  role  of  Patel 

462 

Cabinet 

C.M.(46)  56th  Conclusions 

Minute  2 

6 

Agreement  to  sending  of  No.  465 

826 

4^3 

Record  of  Interview  between 

6 

Discussion  on  Sikhs’  concern  with 

827 

Delegation  and  Wavell  with 

Tara  Singh  and  Baldev  Singh 

their  position  in  Mission’s  Scheme 

464 

Bourne  to  Wavell 

6 

Future  of  tribal  and  excluded  areas 

829 

Letter  225,  paras.  3-4 

under  new  constitution;  suggestions 
as  to  how  Advisory  Committee  on 
Minorities  might  look  at  the  problem 

465 

Attlee  to  Delegation  and  Wavell 

6 

Refers  to  No.  442;  informs  them 

830 

Tel.  Cabin  22  via  Cabinet  Office 

that  Cabinet  shares  dislike  of 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date 

June 

466  Cabinet 
C.MJ46)  57th  Conclusions 
Minute  2 

467  Henderson  to  Wavell 
Letter 


468  Henderson  to  Wavell 
Letter 


469  Jinnah  to  Wavell 
Letter 


470  Brief  by  Abell 

471  Note  by  Wavell 


472  Monteatb  to  Croft 
Letter  (extract) 


473  Jinnah  to  Wavell 
Letter 

474  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Agreement  to  proposal  in  No.  460 

Refers  to  Vol.  VI,  No.  325; 
informs  him  Lawson  has  made  firm 
bid  for  ‘permanent  employment’  under 
Crown  of  at  least  8  Gurkha  battalions; 
asks  whether  they  should  now  approach 
Nepalese  or  seek  views  of  Interim 
Govt. 

Refers  to  No.  352;  No.  352  shown 
to  Attlee;  Auchinleck  present  at 
Cabinet  discussion  of  Nos.  407  and 
442;  delicate  position  of 
Governors;  approach  from  T.U.C. 
on  threatened  Indian  railway 
strike;  Defence  Committee  decides 
not  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Sumatra  until  Oct.-Nov.  1946; 
arguments  which  might  be  put  to 
Interim  Govt,  for  retaining  troops 
in  Indonesia 

Sends  resolution  passed  by  Muslim 
League  Council  on  6  June  resolving 
to  participate  in  Constitution¬ 
making  process  and  authorising 
Jinnah  to  negotiate  with  Viceroy 
on  Interim  Govt. 

Suggested  line  for  Wavell’s 
discussion  with  Jinnah  on  Interim 
Govt. 

Talk  with  Jinnah  on  League’s  terms 
for  participation  in  Interim  Govt. ; 
post  Jinnah  would  want  in  Interim 
Govt.;  Jinnah’ s  desire  to  retain 
Presidency  of  League 

Need  for  parliamentary  legislation 
on  lines  of  that  suggested  in  India 
Office  interim  constitution  (Vol. 

VI,  No.  541)  to  enable  functions 
of  Indian  Central  Govt,  to  be 
transferred  in  orderly  fashion  to 
Provinces 


between  Congress  and  League  in 
Interim  Govt. 

8  Consideration  of  draft  Statement 
on  character  and  scope  of  Advisory- 
Committee  on  Minorities;  Viceroy’s 
interview  with  Jinnah  on  Interim 
Govt. 


Page 

832 


833 


835 


836 


838 


839 


840 


841 


842 
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Name  and  Number  Date 

June 

475  Abell  to  Anthony  8 

Letter 


476  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee  8 

Letter 


477  Summary  of  Address  given  by  8-10 

Corfield  at  Bombay  to 
Constitutional  Advisory 
Committee  of  Chamber  of 
Princes,  to  Committee  of 
Ministers  and  to  Standing 
Committee  of  Princes 

478  Wavell  to  Jinnah  9 

Letter 


479  Caroe  to  Wavell  9 

Letter  GH-139,  para.  1 

480  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  10 

and  Wavell  with  Azad 
and  Nehru 


481  Note  by  Wyatt  10 


482 

Resolution  of  Sikh  Panthic 

10 

Conference 

483 

Wavell  to  Burrows 

10 

Tel.  1253-S 

484  Wavell  to  Henderson  10 

Letter 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Thanks  for  No.  414;  Mission  expects  844 

Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities  to  be 
powerful  and  influential;  remarks  on 
Interim  Govt,  noted 

Issue  of  parity  between  League  and  844 

Congress  in  Interim  Govt,  still 
to  be  resolved;  Cabinet  should  be 
prepared  for  possibility  of  breakdown; 
encloses  letter  from  Abell  on 
security  of  Europeans  in  event  of 
disturbances 

General  survey  of  position  of  846 

States  consequent  on  Mission’s 
constitutional  proposals 


Refers  to  No.  473;  no  assurance  852 

of  parity  with  Congress  in 
Interim  Govt,  given  though  hopes 
they  will  reach  agreement  on 
that  basis 

Provincial  feeling  on  League  852 

resolution  (Enclosure  to  No.  469) 
and  Mission’s  Plan 

Congress’s  wish  to  be  informed  of  853 

Delegation’s  position  on  (1) 

European  voters  in  Constituent 
Assembly  particularly  in  Bengal 
and  Assam;  (2)  parity  between 
Congress  and  League  in  Interim  Govt. 

Note  of  conversation  with  Gandhi  in  857 

which  Gandhi  related  the  advice  he 
would  give  Congress  on  Mission’s 
proposals 

Condemns  Mission’s  proposals  and  declares  858 
they  are  wholly  unacceptable  to  Sikhs 
Asks,  in  view  of  Congress  anxieties,  859 

whether  it  would  be  wise  for 
Governor  to  send  for  European 
leaders  and  represent  situation 
regarding  Constituent  Assembly 
again  to  them 

Refers  to  No.  351;  awaiting  decision  859 

of  Congress  on  Mission’s  Scheme; 

Viceroy’s  difficulties  only  beginning  if 
both  parties  do  come  in;  possibility 
of  averting  railway  strike;  Indonesian 
rice  situation;  advice  to  Governors 
to  stand  firm  on  proposals  to  recruit 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

June 

xh 

oo 

■^r 

(cont.) 

I.N.A.  men  into  police;  need  for 
additional  shipping  to  get  women 
and  children  home 

485 

Gandhi  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

10 

Sends  advance  copy  of  his  article 

861 

Letter 

for  Harijan  entitled  ‘The  Unknown’ 

486 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Gandhi 

10 

Thanks  for  No.  485;  reflections  on  the 

862 

Letter 

importance  of  extra-human  power 

487 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

11 

Suggestion  of  an  inner  Cabinet  within 

862 

and  Wavell 

Interim  Govt,  as  means  of  resolving 
parity  problem;  agreement  Wavell 
should  see  Gandhi 

00 

00 

Note  by  Wavell 

11 

Note  of  conversation  with  Gandhi 

864 

in  which  Wavell  stressed  importance 
of  Congress  conceding  League 
parity  in  Interim  Govt. 

489 

Note  by  Wyatt 

11 

Note  of  conversation  with  Jinnah 
on  League’s  claim  to  parity  with 

Congress  in  Interim  Govt,  and  Sikh 
problem 

866 

490 

Hyderabad  to  Wavell 

11 

Reiterates  Hyderabad’s  intention 

868 

Letter 

to  stay  outside  Indian  Union 
with  which  it  would  have  Treaty 
relationship;  states  that  Hyderabad  will 
maintain  its  connection  with  Crown 

491 

Minutes  of  Meeting  with  Cripps, 

11 

Feasibility  of  inner  Cabinet  within 

869 

Spence  and  Menon 

Executive  Council 

492 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

11 

European  Political  Association’s 

869 

and  Wavell 

line  on  European  participation  in 
Constituent  Assembly;  Viceroy’s 
interview  with  Gandhi;  idea  of  inner 
Executive  Council;  Annex:  Note 

by  Abell  on  Question  of  Europeans 
in  Bengal 

493 

Wavell  to  Jinnah 

11 

Informs  him  that  if  he  became 

872 

Letter 

Member  of  Interim  Govt,  he 
would  have  to  vacate  his  elected  seat 
in  Assembly 

494 

Abell  to  Sivaraj 

11 

Mission  cannot  accept  criticism  in 

872 

Letter 

Enclosure  to  No.  454  and  are  unwilling 
to  modify  Statement  of  16  May 

495 

Mudie  to  Wavell 

11 

Reactions  in  Sind  to  League’s 

872 

Letter  298/FR,  paras.  2,  5-7 

acceptance  of  Mission’s  Plan;  possible 
difficulties  with  Ministry  over 
applying  communal  ratio  to 

promotions;  Ministry’s  wish  to  establish 
the  rule  of  the  Sindhi  Muslims 

496 

Dow  to  Wavell 

11 

Backwardness  and  poverty  of 

874 

Letter  I30-G.B.,  para.  2 

Bihar;  Krishna  Sinha  takes  offence 
at  Governor’s  nomination  of  two 
members  of  Scheduled  Castes  to 

Legislative  Council 
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Name  and  Number 


497  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


Date 

June 

12 


498  Wavell  to  Nehru  and  Jinnah 
Letter 


12 


499  Gandhi  to  Wavell 
Letter 


500  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

Tel.  Index  67  via  Cabinet  Office 


12 


12 


501  Note  by  Wavell 


12 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

Cripps  feels  Jinnah  would  be  prepared  876 

to  meet  Wavell  and  Nehru  to  discuss 
filling  portfolios;  Pethick-Lawrence 
to  meet  Gandhi;  Alexander’s  suggestion 
for  resolving  the  problem  of  European 
participation  in  Constituent 
Assembly 

Invites  them  to  meeting  at  which  877 

they  may  give  their  views  on  filling 
posts  in  Interim  Govt.;  does  not  propose 
to  discuss  questions  of  principle  such 
as  parity 

Reports  what  he  has  told  Congress  877 

Working  Committee  on  formation  of 
Interim  Govt,  and  European 
participation  in  Constituent  Assembly 

Informs  him  of  difficulties  over  878 

parity  in  Interim  Govt,  and 
Europeans  in  Constituent  Assembly; 
expects  critical  Congress  decision 
within  next  few  days 

Account  of  interview  with  Bhopal  879 

on  (1)  Princes’  personal  participation 
on  Negotiating  Committee;  (2) 

Committee  on  Economic  Questions; 

(3)  requests  for  services  of 
Mudaliar  and  Ratnam;  (4)  Bhopal’s 


contemplated  abdication 

502 

Bikaner  to  Wavell 

12 

Encloses  letter  he  has  sent  Bhopal 

881 

Letter 

explaining  why  he  does  not  favour 
personal  participation  of  Princes 
on  Negotiating  Committee 

503 

Note  by  Wavell 

12 

Account  of  interview  with 

884 

Patel  on  Congress’s  attitude 
to  Mission’s  Plan  and  parity 

question 

504 

Jinnah  to  Wavell 

12 

Refers  to  No.  498;  does  not  feel 

885 

Letter 

it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  allocation 
of  portfolios  until  Congress  has 
decided  its  attitude  to  Mission’s 

Plan 

505 

Nehru  to  Wavell 

12 

Refers  to  No.  498;  accepts 

886 

Letter 

invitation  but  points  out  that 
only  Azad  can  talk  authoritatively 

506 

Note  by  Wavell 

12 

Account  of  interview  with  Nehru 

886 

on  Interim  Govt. 

507 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

12 

Informs  him  of  assurance  given 

887 

Tel.  Index  68  via  Cabinet  Office 

to  Jinnah  in  No.  446;  explains 

how  this  was  to  be  discharged  in 
Mission’s  Breakdown  Plan;  assumes 
he  is  not  adverse  to  this 
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SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 


508  Note  by  Petliick-Lawrcnce  12 


509  Cabinet  Defence  Committee  12 

Paper  D.O.  (46)  68 

510  Cabinet  Paper  12 

C.P.(46)  221 


51 1  Abell  to  Turnbull  13 

Letter 


512  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  13 
and  Wavell 


513  Gandhi  to  Wavell  13 

Letter 


514 

Brief  by  Abell 

13 

515 

Wavell  to  Gandhi 

13 

Letter 

516 

Henderson  to  Attlee 

13 

Minute  41/46 

517 

Note  of  Meeting  of  Mission 

13 

and  Wavell 


518 

Azad  to  Wavell 

Letter 

13 

519 

Burrows  to  Bourne 

Tel.  128 

13 

520  Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence  13 

Tel.  Cabin  25  via  Cabinet  Office 

521  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  14 

and  Wavell 


Account  of  conversation  with 

Gandhi  on  European  participation 
in  Constituent  Assembly  and  on 

Interim  Govt. 

888 

Report  by  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
military  implications  of  proposed 
courses  of  action 

889 

Memorandum  by  Henderson 
commenting  on  the  positive 
proposals  in  No.  442  and  enclosing 
an  outline  of  a  short-term 
provisional  Constitution  for  India 

900 

Sends  (1)  extract  from  note  by 

Corfield;  (2)  extract  from  record 
of  Corfield’s  talks  with  Bhopal  on 

5  June 

907 

Pethick-Lawrence’s  talk  with  Gandhi 
(No.  508);  Wavell’s  talk  with 

Nehru  on  Interim  Govt.  (No.  506); 
European  participation  in  Constituent 
Assembly 

909 

Advises  him  with  regard  to 

Interim  Govt,  to  choose  names 
submitted  by  either  Congress  or 

League  but  not  to  make  an 
incompatible  mixture  of  the  two 

910 

Suggestions  for  interview  with  Jinnah 
on  Interim  Govt. 

911 

Thanks  for  Nos.  499  and  513 

912 

Points  out  an  implication  in  No.  507 

912 

Wavell  reports  outcome  of  talk 
with  Nehru  on  proposal  that 

Council  should  be  formed  on 

5:5:3  ratio 

913 

Explains  why  Congress  Working 
Committee  is  unable  to  accept 

Wavell’s  proposals  for  Interim  Govt. 

914 

Refers  to  No.  387;  reports  Europeans’ 
attitude  to  participation  in 

Constituent  Assembly,  particularly 
their  anxiety  not  to  antagonise 

League 

915 

Refers  to  No.  507;  confirms  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  Cabinet  wish 

Mission’s  Scheme  to  proceed 

917 

Congress  misunderstanding  of 

Wavell’s  proposed  formula  for 
composition  of  Interim  Govt.; 
consideration  of  draft  Statement 

917 
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Name  and  Number  Date 

June 

521  ( cont .) 


522  Note  by  Alexander  14 


523  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  14 
and  Wavell 


524  Turnbull  to  Clauson  14 

Tel.  IQ  5  via  Cabinet  Office 


525  Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee  14 
Tel.  Index  70  via  Cabinet  Office 


526 

Delegation  and  Wavell  to  Attlee 
Tel.  Index  71  via  Cabinet  Office 

14 

527 

Cabinet  Defence  Committee 

D. 0.(46)  19th  Meeting 

Minute  1 

14 

528 

Cabinet  Paper 

C.P.(46)  222 

14 

529 

Cabinet  Paper 

C.P.(46)  229 

14 

530 

Turnbull  to  Clauson 

14 

Tel.  Misc.  121  via  Cabinet  Office 

531  Azad  to  Wavell  14 

Letter 


532  Azad  to  Wavell 
Letter 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

by  Cripps  to  be  issued  if 
composition  of  Interim  Govt, 
could  not  be  agreed;  problem  of 
European  participation  in  Constituent 
Assembly;  Annex:  draft  Statement 
prepared  by  Cripps  on  position 
of  Europeans  in  Statement  of  16  May 

Note  of  Meeting  with  Benthall  at  921 

which  Alexander  suggested  that 
European  Association  itself  should 
issue  Statement  on  fines  of  Annex 
to  No.  521 

Viceroy’s  interview  with  Azad  921 

and  Nehru;  Alexander’s  meeting 
with  Benthall;  composition  of 
Interim  Govt,  and  proposed 
Statement  to  be  made  if  parties 
cannot  agree  thereon 

Sends  list  of  names  of  persons  923 

Viceroy  would  invite  to  serve 
in  Interim  Govt,  if  deadlock 
is  reached  between  Parties;  asks 
him  to  obtain  informal  approval 
from  the  King 

Explains  present  position  in  923 

Interim  Govt,  negotiations  and 
outlines  gist  of  proposal  Mission 
will  make  in  Statement  if  there 
is  a  deadlock 


Refers  to  No.  525  and  sends  text  of  924 

Statement 

Military  imphcations  of  proposed  926 

courses  of  action 

Memorandum  by  Bevin  on  situation  930 

in  India  and  its  possible  effect  upon 
foreign  relations 

Note  by  Bridges  circulating  No.  509  937 

and  conclusions  in  No.  527 

Hopes  the  King  will  agree  to  93  8 

possible  publication  of  names 


of  members  of  Interim  Govt,  before 
formal  approval  is  sought 

Unless  Mission’s  position  on  939 

European  participation  in 
Constituent  Assembly  and  on  parity 
questions  is  changed,  Congress 
will  reject  proposals 

Congress  will  object  to  a  League 
nominee  to  Interim  Govt,  from 
N.-W.F.P. 


14 


941 


Ixxiv 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

June 

533 

Nye  to  Wavell 

Letter  1/1946,  paras.  4-7 

14 

534 

Attlee  to  Delegation 

Tel.  Cabin  26  via  Cabinet  Office 

14 

535 

Clauson  to  Turnbull 

Tel.  104  via  India  Office 

14 

536 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

15 

and  Wavell 


537 

Wavell  to  Azad 

15 

Letter 

538 

Wavell  to  Jinnah 

15 

Letter 

539 

Note  by  Mottershead 

15 

540  Note  by  Mottershead 

15 

541  Wavell  to  Azad 

15 

Letter 

542 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

15 

Tel.  Index  72  via  Cabinet  Office 

543 

Delegation  to  Attlee 

15 

Tel.  Index  73  via  Cabinet  Office 

544 

Wavell  to  Azad 

15 

Letter 


545  Azad  to  Wavell  1 6 

Letter 

546  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  16 

and  Wavell 


547  Wavell  to  Azad  and  Jinnah  16 

Letter 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

First  impressions  of  Madras  941 

Ministry 

Agrees  to  Statement  in  No.  526  943 

The  King  agrees  to  procedure  in  943 

No.  530 

Consideration  of  No.  531;  European  943 


participation  in  Constituent 
Assembly;  inclusion  of  Engineer 
in  Interim  Govt.;  agreement  to  the 
issue  of  Statement  on  Interim  Govt. 

Informs  him  of  Mission’s  intention  945 

to  issue  Statement  on  Interim  Govt. 

Informs  him  of  breakdown  of  945 

negotiations  on  Interim  Govt,  and  of 
Mission’s  intention  to  issue  Statement 
Record  of  telephone  conversation  946 

in  which  Benthall  stated  Europeans 
in  Bengal  were  certain  local 
Muslims  would  not  stand  for  their 
total  abstention  from  voting  in 
Constituent  Assembly  election 
Record  of  telephone  conversation  946 

in  which  Benthall  conveyed  terms 
of  resolution  passed  by  European 
Party  in  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  on 
Europeans  and  Constituent  Assembly 
Answers  points  in  No.  531;  hopes  947 

that  even  at  this  last  moment 
Congress  will  accept  Statement  and 
join  Interim  Govt. 

Sends  amendments  to  text  of  Statement  948 

in  No.  526 

Outlines  present  position  on  European  948 

participation  in  Constituent  Assembly 
Refers  to  No.  532;  is  unable  to  949 

accept  Congress  objections  to 
League  names;  states  test  must  be 
that  of  ability 

Refers  to  Nos.  537  and  541  and  949 

further  explains  Congress  position 
In  the  light  of  No.  545  consideration  950 

of  possibility  of  substituting  a  Hindu 
for  N.  P.  Engineer  in  list  of  names 
for  Interim  Govt.;  arrangements 
for  showing  Statement  in  advance 
to  party  leaders 

Sends  copy  of  Statement  (No.  550);  952 

explains  thinking  behind  it;  hopes 
they  will  consider  proposal  in 
spirit  of  accommodation 


CH.  3  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  INTERIM  GOVT 


lxxv 


Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

Wavell  to  Gandhi 

June 

548 

1 6 

Sends  copy  of  Statement  (No.  550); 

953 

Letter  592/47 

hopes  they  may  rely  on  his  support 

549 

Note  by  Pethick-Lawrence 

16 

Account  of  interview  with  Gandhi 

953 

in  which  Pethick-Lawrence 

commended  Statement  (No.  550) 
and  elaborated  certain  points 

550 

Statement  by  Delegation  and 

16 

Full  text  of  Statement  on  Interim 

954 

Viceroy 

Govt,  as  issued 

CHAPTER  4 

Concluding  Phase.  Reactions  to  Statement  of  1 6  June;  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
Statement  of  16  May;  failure  to  form  an  Interim  Government;  fresh  contro¬ 
versy:  16  June  to  29  June  1946 


Name  and  Number 

Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

1946 

June 

Page 

551 

Nehru  to  Wavell 

16  Thanks  him  for  invitation  to  join 

955 

Letter 

Interim  Govt.;  will  write  after 
decision  by  Congress  Working 
Committee 

552 

Jenkins  to  Wavell 

16  Reports  Baldev  Singh’s  reaction 

956 

Tel.  1543-S 

to  Statement  and  Sikhs’  decision 

to  participate  in  Interim  Govt, 
and  not  to  boycott  elections  to 
Constituent  Assembly 

553 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

17  Reported  Congress  reactions  to 

956 

and  Wavell 

list  of  names  in  Statement;  Sikhs 
and  Interim  Govt.;  Nehru’s  projected 
visit  to  Kashmir  to  defend  Sheikh 
Abdullah 

554 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

17  Informs  them  of  Congress  reactions 

958 

and  Henderson 

to  proposed  Membership  of  Interim 

Tel.  Index  77  via  Cabinet  Office 

Govt.;  Wavell  thinks  he  may  have 
to  agree  to  inclusion  of  Sarat  Bose 
in  place  of  Mahtab;  asks  them  to 
ascertain  whether  the  King  would 
agree  to  Bose’s  appointment 

555 

Wavell  to  Bhopal 

17  Asks  for  further  consideration 

959 

Letter  592/45 

to  be  given  to  nomination  of 

Princes  to  Negotiating  Committee 
before  reply  is  sent  to  No.  333 

556 

Note  of  Interview  between 

17  Question  of  Europeans  voting  in 

960 

Jinnah,  Pethick-Lawrence 

Section  C;  personnel  and  portfolios 

and  Alexander 

of  Interim  Govt. ;  question  of  veto 
on  major  communal  issues  in  Interim 

Govt. 

lxxvi 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number  Date  Main  subject  or  subjects 

June 


557  Cabinet 

C.M.(46)  59th  Conclusions 
Minute  3 

(incorporating  Confidential 
Annex) 

558  Attlee  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
Tel.  Cabin  27  via  Cabinet  Office 

559  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


560  Note  by  Wavell 

561  Minutes  by  Abed  and  Waved 


562  Note  by  Waved 

563  Jinnah  to  Waved 
Letter 


564  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Waved 


565  Jinnah  to  Waved 
Letter 


17  Interim  Govt,  negotiations; 

military  impHcations  of  possible 
courses  of  action  in  event  of 
breakdown;  effect  on  foreign 
relations;  a  possible  alternative 
constitution  for  an  Interim  Govt. 

17  Refers  to  No.  554  and  informs 

him  Cabinet  would  agree  to,  and 
the  King  approve,  Bose’s  appointment 

18  Interview  between  Pethick-Lawrence, 

Alexander  and  Jinnah  (No.  556); 
interview  between  Pethick-Lawrence, 
Cripps  and  Azad  on  Interim  Govt.; 
consideration  of  memorandum  on 
Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities 
and  discussion  on  use  to  which  it  might 
be  put;  Short’s  talk  with  Baldev  Singh 

18  Further  discussion  with  Azad  and 

Nehru  on  personnel  of  Interim  Govt.; 
Nehru’s  projected  visit  to  Kashmir 

18  In  their  interview  with  Waved, 

Azad  and  Nehru  agreed  no  major 
communal  issue  could  be  carried 
in  Interim  Govt,  against  vote  of 
one  party  but  were  ‘sticky’  about 
giving  guarantee 

1 8  Interview  with  Jinnah  on  personnel 
of  Interim  Govt,  and  question  when 
portfolios  would  be  adocated 

18  League  would  be  opposed  to  inclusion 

of  Zakir  Hussain  in  Interim  Govt,  and 
would  never  accept  nomination  of  a 
Muslim  not  a  member  of  League 

19  Conversations  on  Interim  Govt. 

between  (1)  Pethick-Lawrence  and 
Sudhir  Ghosh  and  Rajagopalachari; 

(2)  Waved  and  Azad  and  Nehru 
(No.  560);  (3)  Waved  and  Jinnah 
(No.  562);  Nehru’s  visit  to  Kashmir; 
filling  of  Defence  portfolio;  question 
of  communal  veto  in  Interim  Govt.; 
Patel’s  portfolio 

19  Refers  to  No.  547;  explains  that 
League’s  acceptance  of  Mission’s 
long-term  plan  was  largely  influenced 
by  information  that  parity  would 
be  fodowed  in  Interim  Govt.;  asks 
for  further  information;  states  that 
League  cannot  decide  its  attitude  to 
Interim  Govt,  untd  Congress  conveys 
its  final  decision 


Page 

962 


967 

967 


969 

970 

971 

972 

972 


974 


CH.  4 

CONCLUDING  PHASE 

lxxvii 

Name  and  Number 

Date 

Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

Liaqat  Ali  Khan  to  Wavell 

June 

566 

19 

Is  unable  to  accept  invitation  to 
join  Interim  Govt,  without 

Jinnah’s  approval 

977 

Letter 

Bhopal  to  Wavell 

567 

19 

Sends  Press  Statement  issued 

978 

Letter 

Bhopal  to  Wavell 

by  Standing  Committee  of 

Chamber  in  which  it  states 
its  agreement  to  the  setting 
up  of  Negotiating  Committee  and 
to  participation  in  Committee  of 
Common  Concern;  encloses  lists 
of  States  representatives  in  both  bodies 

568 

19 

Explains  anxieties  over  Nehru’s 

982 

Tel.  (unnumbered) 

visit  to  Kashmir;  seeks  advice 
and  hopes  action  will  be  taken 
to  protect  States’  integrity  and 

Wylie  to  Wavell 

sovereignty 

569 

19 

Conversation  with  Kidwai  on 

982 

Letter  U.P.-26,  para.  3 

prospect  of  coalition  Ministry 
in  U.P.  and  Congress  intentions 
with  respect  to  Mission’s  Scheme 
and  Interim  Govt. 

570 

Twynam  to  Wavell 

19 

Ministers’  attitude  to  European 

983 

Letter  R-19/G.C.P.,  paras.  1-3 

officers  and  its  effects;  Shukla’s 
attitude  to  Governors’  special  powers 

571 

Note  by  Cripps  of 

— 

Reasons  why  Mission  cannot  accept 

985 

Meetings  with  Azad  and 

Congress  Muslim  in  Interim  Govt. 

Gandhi 

or  a  substitute  for  Engineer 

572 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

20 

Kashmir;  nature  of  reply  to 

986 

and  Wavell 

No.  565;  Rajagopalachari’s 
report  of  Congress  attitude  on 

Engineer’s  inclusion  in  Interim 

Govt,  and  on  appointment  of 

Nationalist  Mushm 

573 

Wavell  to  Jinnah 

20 

Answers  questions  in  No.  565  and 

988 

Letter 

states  that  no  guarantee  was  given 
to  Jinnah  on  parity  question 

574 

Baldev  Singh  to  Wavell 

20 

Hopes  to  write  shortly  about 

989 

Letter 

invitation  to  join  Interim  Govt. 

575 

Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

20 

Reports  developments  in  Congress 

990 

and  Henderson 

and  League  positions  on  Interim 

Tel.  Index  79  via  Cabinet  Office 

Govt,  since  No.  554  was  sent 

576 

Wavell  to  Azad 

20 

Asks  for  an  answer  to  Mission’s 

99i 

Letter 

proposals  on  Interim  Govt,  by  23  June 

577 

Jinnah  to  Pethick-Lawrence 

20 

Encloses  Memorandum  by  Chundrigar, 

992 

Letter 

Chaudhury  and  Hossain  Imam  on 
representation  of  Assam  in 

Constituent  Assembly 

578 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

21 

Hastening  replies  from  Congress 

994 

and  Wavell 

and  League  to  Mission’s  Statement 

on  Interim  Govt.;  action  in 
event  of  Congress  declining  to 


lxxviii 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 


578  ( cont .) 


Date 

June 


579  Trivedi  to  Wavell 
Tel.  50-S 


580  Azad  to  Wavell 
Letter 


581  Jinnah  to  Wavell 
Letter 


582  Wavell  to  Azad 
Letter 


583  Bhopal  to  Wavell 
Letter 

584  Mudie  to  Wavell 
Letter  329/FR,  para.  6 

585  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


586  Wavell  to  Azad 
Letter 


587  Wylie  to  Wavell 
Letter  27,  paras.  2-3 

588  Wavell  to  Governors 
Tel.  1 3  50-S 


589  Croft  to  Monteath 
Letter  (extract) 

590  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


Main  subject  or  subjects  Page 

accept  Statement  both  in  regard 
to  Interim  Govt,  and  Constitution¬ 
making  machinery;  memorandum 
on  Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities 

Conveys  Mahtab’s  thanks  for  99$ 

invitation  to  join  Interim  Govt, 
but  asks  him  to  select  someone 
else  suggested  by  Azad 

Refers  to  No.  576;  asks  for  999 

copies  of  Jinnah’ s  letters 
objecting  to  Congress  nominations 
to  Interim  Govt,  and  of  Wavell’s  reply 

Refers  to  No.  573;  disagrees  with  999 

Wavell’s  interpretation  of  their 
discussions  on  parity;  has  no  objection 
to  Azad  being  given  certain  extracts 
of  their  correspondence 

Thanks  for  No.  580;  sends  text  1000 

of  certain  points  in  No.  565  and 
reply  in  paras.  4  and  5  (1)  to  (5) 
of  No.  573 

Thanks  for  No.  555;  gives  his 
personal  views  on  inclusion  of 
Rulers  in  Negotiating  Committee 

Sends  extracts  from  Sind  Observer 
on  Interim  Govt. 

Date  of  League  Working  Committee 
meeting;  consideration  of  draft 
letter  to  Azad  on  Congress  Muslim 
question;  action  in  event  of 
breakdown  on  Interim  Govt, 
proposals;  question  of  a  woman  in 
Interim  Govt. 

Mission  and  he  would  be  unable  1005 

to  accept  Congress  Muslim  in 
present  Interim  Govt,  but  claims 
no  precedent  is  thereby  established 

Conversation  with  Pant  on  Interim  1005 

Govt. 

Asks  for  names  of  non-Congress  1006 

Hindus  who  might  be  invited  to 
join  Executive  Council  if  Congress 
does  not  participate 

Congress  attitude  on  Interim  Govt.  1007 

proposals;  action  in  event  of 
Congress  rejection 

Difficulty  of  explaining  situation  1009 

to  Press  if  breakdown  occurs  on 
inclusion  of  Congress  Muslim; 

Pethick-Lawrence’s  conversations 
with  Rajagopalachari  and  Patel; 


1000 


1001 


1002 


CH.  4  CONCLUDING  PHASE 


lxxix 


Name  and  Number  Date 

June 

590  ( cont .) 

591  Turnbull  to  Pethick-Lawrence  23 

Minute 


592  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  23 
and  Wavell  with  representatives 


of  Congress 

593 

Note  by  Cripps 

23 

594 

Wavell  to  Henderson 

Tel.  1355-S 

23 

595 

Wylie  to  Wavell 

Tel.  G— 42 

23 

596  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  24 
and  Wavell 


597  Azad  to  Wavell  24 

Letter 

598  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation  24 

and  Wavell  with  Gandhi  and 
Vallabhbhai  Patel 


599  Gandhi  to  Cripps  24 

Letter 

600  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Jinnah  24 

Letter 

601  Trivedi  to  Wavell  24 

Report  6,  para.  2 

602  Note  by  Wavell  25 


Main  subject  or  subjects 

Page 

agreement  Mission  should  see  four 
Members  of  Congress  Working 
Committee;  line  to  be  taken  at  this 
Meeting 

Argues  that  if  Congress  accept 

IOII 

long-term  plan  and  would  be 
willing  to  enter  Interim  Govt, 
if  there  is  a  Congress  Muslim, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
persuade  Jinnah 

General  talk  on  Mission’s  Interim 

1012 

Govt,  proposals  with  particular 
reference  to  question  of  inclusion 
of  Congress  Muslim 

Legal  Aspect  of  Grouping  Question 

1018 

Explains  circumstances  of  Nehru’s 

1021 

arrest  in  Kashmir  and  says  that  he 
has  now  returned  to  British  India 

Refers  to  No.  588;  suggests  that, 

1022 

if  Congress  will  not  participate 
in  Interim  Govt.,  existing  Council 
be  retained  with  some  substitution 
of  League  nominees 

Gandhi’s  and  Patel’s  interview  1023 

with  Ministers;  line  to  be  taken 
with  Jinnah  if  Congress  accepts 
Statement  of  16  May;  Viceroy’s 
reluctance  to  have  further  interviews 
with  Indian  leaders  and  reactions 
to  it 

Informs  him  Congress  Working  1025 

Committee  has  rejected  Mission’s 
Interim  Govt,  proposals 

Governors’  instructions  for  1026 

elections  to  Constituent 
Assembly;  Europeans’  position 
vis-a-vis  Constituent  Assembly; 
idea  of  Act  of  Parliament  to 
legalise  Constituent  Assembly 

Will  advise  Congress  Working  1029 

Committee  not  to  accept  Mission’s 
long-term  plan 

Acknowledges  No.  577  and  its  1030 

Enclosure;  Delegation  is  unable 
to  alter  figures  for  representation 
in  para.  19  of  Statement  of  16  May 

Invitation  to  Mahtab  to  join  1030 

Interim  Govt,  raised  esteem  for 
Wavell  in  Orissa 

Concern  at  reassurances  given  to  1031 

Gandhi  on  declarations  required 


Ixxx 


SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Name  and  Number 


602  (cont.) 


Date 

June 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


Page 


603  Azad  to  Wavell 
Letter 


604  Rankin  to  Turnbull 
Letter 


605  Note  by  Cripps 


606  Note  by  Croft 


607  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell 


608  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell 

609  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Wavell  with  Jinnah 

610  Wavell  to  Jinnah 
Letter 


61 1  Jinnah  to  Wavell 
Letter 


from  candidates  to  Constituent 
Assembly  (No.  598);  question 
whether  Congress’s  reported 
acceptance  of  Statement  of  16  May 
is  genuine;  Statement  of  16  May 
not  a  legal  document 

25  Explains  in  detail  reasons  for 

Congress  Working  Committee’s 
rejection  of  Interim  Govt, 
proposals  but  conveys  acceptance 
of  long-term  plan;  Working 
Committee’s  resolution 
on  subject 

25  Sends  Note  by  Wavell  which 
considers  courses  of  action  in 
respect  of  Interim  Govt,  following 
Congress  decision  sent  hi  No.  603 
undated  Suggests  course  of  action,  involving 
inclusion  of  officials  for  temporary 
period,  if  Mission  decides  both 
parties  have  accepted  Statement  of 
1 6  May 

25  Refers  to  No.  591;  suggests  Viceroy 
tells  both  Parties  he  is  forming 
Caretaker  Govt,  mainly  with 
officials;  feels  it  is  possible  this 
might  lead  Parties  to  make 
concessions 

25  Admissibility  of  Congress 

reserving  its  own  interpretation 
of  Statement  of  16  May;  agreement 
that  No.  603  amounted  to  acceptance 
of  this  Statement;  Viceroy  to  have 
an  Interim  Govt,  of  officials  for 
time  being 

Line  to  be  taken  with  Jinnah  that 
evening 

Jinnah’s  reactions  to  No.  603  and 
Mission’s  immediate  plans  for  Interim 
Govt. 

Informs  him  formally  of  Congress 
position  and  Viceroy’s  intention 
to  resume  negotiations  for 
Coalition  Govt,  after  short  interval 
25  Sends  League  Working  Committee 
resolution  agreeing  to  join 
Interim  Govt,  on  basis  of  Statement 
of  16  June  but  rejecting  Congress 
contention  that  they  can  place 
their  own  interpretation  on  Statement 
of  16  May 


25 


25 


25 


1032 


1038 


1040 


1040 


1042 


1043 

1044 

1048 


1049 


CH.  4  CONCLUDING  PHASE 


lxxxi 


Name  and  Number 

612  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Wavell  with  Congress 
Representatives 


Date 

June 

26 


Main  subject  or  subjects 


613  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 
and  Waved 


614  Office  Memorandum 


615  Jinnah  to  Waved 
Lettes 


616  Turnbud  to  Clauson 

Tel.  Misc.  144  via  Cabinet  Office 

617  Waved  to  Henderson 
Tel.  1373-S 

618  Record  of  Meeting  of  Delegation 

and  Waved 

619  Statement  by  Mission  and 

Waved 


620  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Attlee 

and  Henderson 

Tel.  Index  82  via  Cabinet  Office 

621  Cabinet  Office  to  Delegation 
Tel.  35 


622  Jenkins  to  Waved 
Tel.  51-G 


Congress  intentions  regarding  their 
participation  in  Constitution¬ 
making  process;  Congress  reactions 
to  Mission’s  plan  for  a  Govt,  of 
officials  in  the  immediate  future; 
pubbcation  of  correspondence; 
friction  between  Congress 
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Statements  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  their 

arrival  in  India 1 

LI  1/ 1/760:  f  641 

23  March  1946 

Shortly  after  arrival  at  Karachi  on  Saturday,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps,  Members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission,  met  pressmen  and  answered 
a  number  of  questions  (according  to  the  Associated  Press).  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander 
arrived  later,  but  said  he  felt  too  tired  to  see  pressmen. 

In  a  statement,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  said:  “As  my  colleagues  and  I  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  India,  we  bring  to  the  people  of  this  country  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  and  of  the  British  people  a  message  of  cordial  friendship 
and  goodwill.  We  are  convinced  that  India  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  very  great 
future,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  her  freedom,  she  will  stand  for  the  preservation 
of  civilisation  in  the  East  and  bring  her  great  influence  to  bear  in  the  counsels 
of  the  nations. 

“We  have  come  with  but  one  purpose  in  view.  It  is,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Wavell,  to  discuss  with  the  leaders  of  India  and  her  elected  representatives 
how  best  to  speed  the  fulfilment  of  your  aspirations  to  full  control  of  your 
own  affairs,  and  thus  enable  us  to  complete  the  transfer  of  responsibility  with 
pride  and  honour  to  ourselves.  The  British  Government  and  the  British  people 
desire,  without  reservation,  to  consummate  the  promises  and  pledges  that  have 
been  made,  and  we  can  assure  you  that  in  our  negotiations  we  shall  not  seek  to 
provide  for  anything  that  is  incompatible  in  any  way  with  the  sovereign  dig¬ 
nity  of  India.  We  have  then  with  all  our  Indian  associates  a  common  objective, 
for  the  achievement  of  which  all  our  energies  will  be  devoted  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

“The  precise  road  towards  the  final  structure  of  India’s  independence  is  not 
yet  clear,  but  let  the  vision  of  it  inspire  us  all  in  our  renewed  efforts  to  find  a 
path  of  cooperation.  I  am  confident  we  shall  face  our  task  together  in  faith  and 
with  determination  to  succeed.” 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  identified  himself  with  the  observations  of  Lord  Pethick- 
Lawrence  and  said  that  a  fuller  statement  would  be  made  in  Delhi  at  a  Press 
Conference  on  March  25.  It  was  not  true,  he  said,  that  a  draft  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Britain  and  India  had  already  been  discussed  between  Indian  leaders 

1  These  statements  were  sent  to  the  India  Office  in  tel.  A  2055  of  24  March  1946. 
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and  the  British  Government.  “We  have  just  come  and  we  have  come  with  an 
open  mind.  We  are  here  to  investigate  and  inquire  about  all  that.” 

Asked  about  their  views  on  Pakistan,  Sir  Stafford  again  emphasised  that 
they  had  come  with  open  minds.  “We  have  not  come  with  any  set  views.  We 
are  here  to  investigate  and  inquire.” 

Asked  if  the  Cripps’  Proposals  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  negotiations, 
he  said  “we  are  not  going  backward,  we  are  going  forward.”  About  the  pos¬ 
sible  duration  of  their  stay,  he  said  “we  ourselves  do  not  know  but  we  shall 
return  only  when  our  work  is  over.”  The  Mission,  he  said,  had  not  come  to 
adjudicate  between  rival  claims  in  India,  but  to  find  out  means  for  the  transfer 
of  power  to  Indian  hands.  He  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  reception  given  to  the 
statement  on  India  by  Mr.  Attlee2  and  said  that  it  had  the  support  of  all  sections 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  people. 

Questioned  about  a  Press  report  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  would  seek  India’s 
support  against  Russia  and  seek  an  alliance  with  India  for  security  measures  by 
Britain  in  North-West  India,  Sir  Stafford  said  that  the  report  was  absurd. 

Winding  up  the  conference,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
again  emphasised  their  determination  to  succeed. 

2  See  Pari.  Dehs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  420,  15  March  1946,  cols.  1418-24. 
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Statement  made  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  at  a  Press  Conference  at  New  Delhi  on 

25  March  1946  at  5.30  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  8-11 

1.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and 
Mr.  Alexander,  to  visit  your  country  at  a  time  of  such  crucial  importance  in  its 
history.  I  was  myself  last  in  India  in  1926  and  I  then  made  many  friends  with 
whom  I  have  since  kept  in  constant  touch.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  well  known  to 
you  from  his  visit  in  1942  and  his  earlier  unofficial  visit  in  1940.  Mr.  Alexander 
has  not  before  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  your  country,  but  he  is  a  good  friend 
of  India  with  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  your  problems.  The  Viceroy, 
while  continuing  to  carry  the  full  load  of  his  normal  responsibilities,  will  join 
with  us  as  our  colleague  in  the  discussions  with  Indian  leaders  for  which  the 
Mission  has  come  here. 

2.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  results  of  the  provincial  elections  will 
be  known  by  the  end  of  the  next  ten  days.  We  shall  therefore  begin  our  con¬ 
sultations  a  week  from  today.  In  the  meantime  I  and  my  colleagues  will  be 
engaged  in  bringing  ourselves  up  to  date  with  the  situation,  and  in  conferring 
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with  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  with  the  Governors  of  Provinces  who  are 
coming  to  Delhi  to  see  us.  We  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  tomorrow  evening. 

3.  You  all  know  the  general  purpose  of  the  discussions  on  which  we  shall  be 
engaged.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Attlee  our  Prime  Minister  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  15th.1  The  discussions  now  to  begin  are  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  setting  up  of  machinery  whereby  the  forms  under  which  India 
can  realise  her  full  independent  status  can  be  determined  by  Indians.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  set  up  an  acceptable  machinery  quickly,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
interim  arrangements. 

4.  Mr.  Attlee  in  his  speech  which,  in  the  subsequent  debate,  was  shown  to 
represent  substantially  the  views  of  all  parties,  made  it  quite  clear  that  if  Indians 
should  decide  that  they  desire,  under  the  new  constitutional  arrangements,  to 
be  outside  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  His  Adajesty’s  Government 
recognise  their  right  to  take  that  decision.  We  believe  ourselves  that  India  will 
find  great  advantages  in  remaining  within  the  free  association  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  But  it  is  a  free  association,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  press 
India  to  stay  within  it  against  her  considered  judgment. 

5.  The  issue  of  freedom  and  self-determination  is  therefore  settled  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  have  now  to  work  out  in  co-operation  the  means  by  which  Indians 
can  themselves  decide  the  form  of  their  new  institutions  with  the  minimum  of 
disturbance  and  the  maximum  of  speed.  The  Indian  States,  which  have  a  great 
part  to  play  in  India’s  future,  must  clearly  be  invited  to  join  in  this  task.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  Rulers  share  the  general 
desire  for  the  immediate  attainment  by  India  of  her  full  freedom.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  more  representative  Government  having  full 
popular  support  should  come  into  being  at  the  Centre  so  as  to  bring  the  country 
through  its  period  of  transition.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  should  be  smoothly  and  efficiently  carried  through.  This  is 
primarily  an  Indian,  but  also  a  British  interest,  and  it  will  be  a  fresh  source  of 
pride  to  India  and  to  Britain  if  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  ability  to 
make  a  smooth  and  peaceful  change  of  so  far-reaching  a  character.  It  is  to  that 
end  that  we  have  come  to  play  what  we  hope  will  be  a  helpful  part. 

6.  Our  talks  will  not  be  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  India  shall 
determine  her  own  destiny  that  is  already  decided — but  with  how  she  will  do  so. 
My  colleagues  and  I  look  with  confidence  therefore  to  you,  who  represent  the 
great  Indian  Press  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  to  exercise  with  helpfulness  and 
restraint  the  far-reaching  influence  which  you  have  in  public  affairs.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  difficult  questions  which  must  be  solved.  During  our 
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talks  we  shall  all  need  patience,  tolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  compromise;  and  your 
co-operation  in  achieving  and  maintaining  this  helpful  spirit  of  co-operation 
will  greatly  assist  our  task.  I  have  no  doubt  that  success  in  our  joint  task  is 
attainable  provided  that  all  of  us  set  the  good  of  the  Indian  people  above  any 
other  interest,  and  that  we  let  nothing  interfere  with  our  determination  to 
solve  the  problem. 

7.  You  already  know  the  programme  which  we  have  arranged  for  the 
beginning  of  our  discussions.  We  shall  be  collecting  the  views  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Provincial  and  Central  Legislatures,  of  the  leading  all-India  parties 
and  organisations,  and  of  Indian  States.  We  have  of  course  followed  closely 
the  statements  of  policy  of  the  main  parties  and  the  important  utterances  of 
Indian  leaders,  but  there  are  many  matters  which  we  shall  need  to  discuss 
before  we  can  feel  that  we  have  obtained  a  full  appreciation  of  all  points  of  view. 
These  interviews  will  occupy  a  great  deal  of  our  time  until  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  our  programme  after  that  will  depend  on  developments. 

8.  There  are  two  matters  connected  with  our  programme  that  I  should  like 
to  mention  today.  We  are  receiving  a  great  number  of  requests  from  organisa¬ 
tions  and  individuals  all  over  India  who  wish  us  to  hear  their  views  in  person. 

I  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  come  here  for  the 
single  purpose  which  I  have  already  described  to  you.  We  have  no  wish  to 
deny  a  hearing  to  anyone,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  meet  all  who 
would  wish  us  to  see  them.  We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  seeing  those 
who  are  judged  to  be  best  able  to  help  us  in  our  task.  Moreover  I,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  not  be  able  to  give  interviews  on  matters  outside  the  work  for 
which  the  Cabinet  Delegation  have  come  here;  all  such  matters  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government  of  India  or  the  Crown  Representative  in  the  normal 
way.  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  also  to  disappoint  the  great  majority  of  the  many 
kind  people  who  are  sending  us  social  invitations.  They  will  I  am  sure  realise 
that  we  have  a  very  heavy  programme  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  all  our 
energies  to  the  task  in  hand. 

9.  My  colleagues  and  I  do  not  propose  to  hold  Press  Conferences  on  regular 
dates,  but  from  time  to  time  when  we  feel  that  we  can  usefully  meet  you  we 
shall  invite  you  to  come.  Mr.  Joyce,  who  is  well  known  to  many  of  you,  is 
Principal  Information  Officer  to  the  Delegation,  and  he  will  hold  more  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  developments.  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  that  during  our  visit  we  shall  be  unable  to  give  exclusive  interviews 
for  publication  to  any  individual  correspondent.  We  are  anxious  that  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Press,  and  the  representatives  of  broadcasting  organisations,  should 
be  treated  with  complete  impartiality,  and  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  is  of  course  by  the  Press  Conference  procedure.  But  we  hope  we  shall 
have  opportunities  of  meeting  many  of  you  informally  and  off  the  record. 
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10.  We  cannot  of  course  at  this  meeting  express  any  views  either  on  the 
shape  of  the  machinery  that  should  be  devised  for  determining  a  solution,  or 
on  the  merits  of  any  particular  constitutional  plan.  These  are  matters  which 
must  await  the  discussions  with  Indian  representatives.  We  have  come  with 
only  one  fixed  intention,  and  that  is  to  play  our  full  part  as  representing  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  helping  Indians  to  achieve  their  independence. 
Beyond  that  we  have  open  minds  and  are  not  committed  to  any  particular 
views.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  come  in  a  hesitant  or  indecisive  frame 
of  mind.  We  come  to  enable  Indians  to  take  their  place  and  play  their  full  part 
amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  world;  and  with  the  determination  to  bring 
our  discussions  to  a  decisive  and  friendly  conclusion  we  hope  with  the  goodwill 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  country. 

11.  We  shall  now  be  happy  to  try  and  deal  with  your  questions.2 

2  This  statement  was  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Office  in  teh  Index  1  of  25  March.  The  Cabinet  Office  was 
asked  to  send  copies  of  the  tel.  to  the  India  Office  and  Sir  F.  Puckle  in  Washington.  L/P&J/8/525: 
ff  72-5. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  and  India  Office  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&JI8I525:  f  76 

immediate  25  March  1946 

top  secret  Received:  25  March,  6.10  pm 

index  2.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  India  Office.  Full  text  of  state¬ 
ment  made  by  S/S  at  Press  Conference  this  evening  is  given  iniNDExNo.  i.1 
It  was  well  received.  Our  next  succeeding  telegram  contains  verbatim  text  of 
answers  which  were  given  to  two  questions  which  were  put  by  arrangement. 

1  See  No.  2,  note  2. 


Cabinet  Delegation  to  Cabinet  Office 
Telegram,  LIP&JI8I525:  f  77 

immediate  25  March  1946 

Received:  25  March,  6.28  pm 

index  3.  First  Question.  Begins.  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  at 
Karachi  that  H.Q.  [?  no]  legislation  would  be  required  in  order  to  enable  the 
full  independence  of  India  to  be  recognised.  Is  this  correct?  [Ends.] 
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Answer.  Begins.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  not  correctly  understood.  What  he 
actually  said  was  that  the  purposes  of  our  present  mission  could  be  fulfilled 
without  legislation.  These  purposes  are  to  get  machinery  set  up  for  framing  the 
constitutional  structure  in  which  Indians  will  have  full  control  of  their  own 
destiny  and  the  formation  of  a  new  interim  government.  Ends. 

Second  Question.  Begins.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  a  minority  would  not 
be  allowed  to  place  a  veto  on  the  advance  of  the  majority.  Can  you  give  any 
explanation  of  this  ?  [Ends.] 

Answer.  Begins.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  we  were  mindful  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  that  minorities  should  be  able  to  live  free  from  fear.  He  then 
added  that  a  minority  could  not  be  allowed  to  place  a  veto  on  the  advance  of 
the  majority.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  reasonable  claims  of 
minorities  are  to  be  disregarded.  The  result  of  the  elections  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  voters  are  looking  to  two  main  parties  to  represent  their  views,  the 
Congress  Party  and  the  Muslim  League.  While  the  Congress  Party  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  greater  numbers  it  would  not  be  right  to  regard  the  Muslim 
League  as  merely  a  minority  political  party.  They  are  in  fact,  the  majority 
representatives  of  the  great  Muslim  community.  Our  aim  is  to  procure  an 
agreed  method  of  deciding  on  a  new  constitutional  structure  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  more  representative  transitional  government  at  the  centre.  Ends. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI10I24:  f  99 

important  26  March  1946 ,  12.26 pm 

SECRET 

cabin  No.  1.  Personal  from  Prime  Minister  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

You  have  made  an  excellent  start  with  your  statement,  which  seemed  to  me 
quite  admirable.  I  hope  you  were  not  too  tired  by  your  journey.  All  good 
wishes. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy  s  Executive  Council  on 

Tuesday ,  26  March  1946 

E\PEflsi337:  PP-  n-17 

Sir  Edward  Benthall  made  a  statement  which  he  said  represented  the  general 
view  of  the  Council  subject  to  what  individual  members  would  say  in  regard 
to  particular  points  after  he  had  spoken. 
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Sir  Edward  Benthall  said  that  the  Council  was  unanimous,  that  a  change  of 
Government  at  the  Centre  was  imperative.  It  was  necessary  both  to  deal  with 
the  law  and  order  situation  and  to  tackle  economic  problems.  All  Members  of 
the  Council  were  ready  to  make  way  for  more  representative  Members  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  They  felt  that  the  present  Council  had  served  its  purpose 
and  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  general  public  demand  for  a  change  of 
personnel. 

The  Council  had,  however,  done  its  best  in  difficult  circumstances  and  felt 
that  it  had  accomplished  valuable  work.  It  also  felt  that  it  had  had  more  sup¬ 
port  in  the  country  than  it  had  been  given  credit  for. 

The  present  position  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  Council  hoped  for 
all  possible  support  in  the  difficult  situation  during  the  next  few  months  before 
a  new  Government  is  formed.  The  main  question  was  when  and  how  they 
could  hand  over  to  a  new  Council.  This  raises  two  questions — an  interim 
settlement  and  a  long-term  settlement.  The  Simla  Conference  tended  to  show 
that  a  new  interim  Government  was  unlikely  to  be  formed  unless  details  of  the 
long-term  solution  have  been  settled.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  recent  speech 
of  Liaquat  Ah  Khan.  A  mere  change  of  personnel  without  a  political  settlement 
would  not  meet  the  situation. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  present  Government  of  India  to  face  the  present 
position  with  the  same  confidence  as  in  the  past  owing  to  doubt  whether  the 
forces  behind  law  and  order  will  do  their  duty  as  they  have  done  hitherto  in 
the  event  of  a  large  scale  communal  or  anti-British  outbreak.  They  felt  this 
lack  of  confidence  for  the  first  time.  It  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  Indian  troops 
and  police  to  whom  they  must  look  for  defence  and  support  in  the  future. 

If  negotiations  are  a  failure  and  a  settlement  has  to  be  imposed  and  the  Defence 
Services  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  situation,  they  must  be  certain  that 
they  will  not  be  handed  over  subsequently  to  those  whom  they  have  had  to 
suppress.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  set  undertaking  of  support, 
it  would  be  necessary  if  their  support  was  to  be  obtained.  Sir  Edward  Benthall 
personally  thought  they  would  need  also  adequate  support  from  British  troops. 
The  general  conclusion  from  this  was  that  negotiations  must  succeed  and  we 
must  refuse  to  permit  a  breakdown. 

For  full  success  the  Council  felt  that  a  settlement  must  demand  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  the  main  elements  in  India’s  national  life.  Compromise  was  essential 
as  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  To  make  concessions  to 
Congress  alone  would  mean  suppressing  the  Muslims.  This  would  be  an 
ultimate  embarrassment  to  any  settlement. 

The  Muslims  must  not  be  allowed  to  veto  political  advance  in  the  same  way 
as  there  must  be  no  dictation  by  Congress.  Compromise  must  be  found  between 
the  demand  of  the  Congress  for  the  majority  rule  at  the  Centre  and  the  extreme 
form  of  Pakistan  as  defined  by  the  League. 
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No  compromise  settlement  is  possible  unless  the  Muslims’  fears  are  allayed. 
This  is  the  first  and  primary  task.  All  Members  of  the  Council  prefer  that  there 
should  be  no  division  of  India,  and  feel  that  the  Muslims  and  lesser  minorities 
should  find  adequate  safeguard  within  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  an 
undivided  India.  The  Pakistan  demand  has,  however,  bitten  so  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  Muslims  that  in  order  to  allay  their  fears  it  must  be  examined.  A 
considerable  majority  of  the  Council,  while  unable  to  contemplate  the  division 
of  India  except  as  a  forlorn  hope,  agree  that  in  order  to  allay  Muslim  fears  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  redistribution  of  boundaries,  with  wide  autonomy 
for  the  Muslim  Provinces. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  move  might  be  acceptable  to  both  sides 
in  the  end.  The  speeches  of  Nehru  and  Patel  leave  an  opening  for  such  a  com¬ 
promise  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  today  gave  certain  indications  that  such  a  com¬ 
promise  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Muslims. 

As  regards  the  approach  to  the  two  Parties,  the  Members  of  the  Council 
differed.  Some  of  them  would  not  ask  the  Hindus  to  accept  Pakistan  but  would 
ask  Jinnah  to  define  what  he  means  by  it.  Others,  who  are  a  small  majority,  think 
that  Congress  should  immediately  concede  Pakistan  to  the  Muslims,  and  that 
we  should  work  back  from  this  to  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  Central 
Government. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Council  would  be — 

(i)  To  concentrate  on  allaying  the  fears  of  the  Muslims  and  to  leave  out 
for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  form  of  an  Interim  Government. 

(ii)  They  would  leave  out,  for  the  moment,  the  position  of  the  States 
and  other  minorities,  Trade  relations,  etc.,  but  would  make  it  clear 
that  just  claims  will  be  met  and  that  a  final  settlement  must  deal  with 
all  these  interests. 

(iii)  A  small  Committee  should  be  set  up  on  the  highest  political  level  to 
deal  with  the  fears  of  the  Muslims.  It  would  consider — 

(a)  Boundaries  of  homogeneous  Muslim  States. 

(b)  The  broad  outlines  of  the  Federal  machine. 

(c)  The  protection  of  minorities  in  each  other’s  State.  This  protection 
would  be  enforceable  in  the  Courts  rather  than  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Governor. 

Once  agreement  had  been  reached  on  Muslim  fears,  the  moment  would  have 
come  to  form  a  new  political  Executive  from  the  main  Political  Parties,  with 
minority  representatives. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  small  Committee  at  the  highest  level  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  Hindus,  two  Muslims  and  one  British  (who  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  Delegation),  should  be  convened  to  consider  the  Hindu-Muslim 
issue. 
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The  Council  doubted  whether  the  procedure  proposed  in  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  the  19th  September,  1945,  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  would  now 
be  fruitful,  as  they  do  not  think  that  either  a  Constitution-making  body  or  an 
Interim  Government  can  be  set  up  until  Muslim  fears  have  been  allayed. 

sir  mohammed  usman  said  that  the  Muslims  were  very  united  under 
Jinnah’s  leadership  and  would  obey  him  in  any  circumstances.  It  would  not  be 
statesmanship  to  ignore  the  claim  for  Pakistan  or  to  try  to  by-pass  the  Muslim 
League.  Communal  harmony  is  equally  vital  for  a  united  or  for  a  divided  India. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached,  a  very  difficult  situation  arises.  We  must  then  post¬ 
pone  both  independence  and  Pakistan. 

Commonwealth  in  India  means  communalism.  We  must  ask  both  Parties 
to  postpone  these  problems  and  come  together  to  solve  the  food  problem. 

dr.  ambedkar  said  that  he  agreed  with  Sir  Edward  Benthall’s  state¬ 
ment  except  on  certain  points  to  which  he  would  refer.  There  were  also  certain 
points  which  he  would  wish  to  emphasise. 

The  first  attempt  should  be  to  get  down  to  the  general  principles  for  a 
permanent  Constitution  for  India.  Before  anything  can  be  done,  we  must 
decide  whether  there  are  to  be  one  or  two  Indias. 

The  Elections  have  well  established  the  Muslim  League  as  the  only  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Muslims.  They  are  decided  upon  a  divided  India  and  this  question 
must  be  tackled  first. 

The  same  general  principle  holds  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  minorities. 
All  have  a  fear  that  if  Congress  and  the  Muslims  come  to  an  agreement  and 
then  take  office,  matters  could  be  so  arranged  in  the  interim  period  as  to  prevent 
the  minorities  effectively  claiming  their  rights  under  the  formulation  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  a  transitional  Government  would  jeopardise  the  future 
rights  of  smaller  minorities.  Therefore,  before  you  instal  a  new  Government, 
there  should  be  a  plan  of  safeguard  which  the  majority  proposes  for  the  minori¬ 
ties.  Congress  have  never  set  down  in  black  and  white  the  safeguards  which 
they  will  give  to  the  minorities;  they  only  utter  vague  generalities. 

A  great  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  veto  on  the  Constitutional  progress  by 
minorities.  Dr.  Ambedkar  wishes  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  The 
difficulty  has  arisen  because  Congress  has  insisted  that  the  safeguards  for  the 
minorities  in  the  future  will  be  designed  by  Congress.  He  submitted  that 
the  decision  as  to  what  the  safeguards  for  minorities  should  be  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  minorities  themselves.  It  should  not  be  dictated  by  the  majority. 

Therefore  you  must  avoid  two  extreme  obstacles: 

(i)  a  veto  on  progress  by  the  minorities, 

(ii)  dictation  by  Congress  to  the  minorities. 

There  should  be  a  decision  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  Board  of  Arbitration  as  to  whether  the  provisions  are  reasonable  or  not. 
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As  regards  Pakistan,  Dr.  Ambedkar  dissented  from  the  proposition  that  the 
Muslim  League  demand  can  be  met  by  redistribution  of  Provincial  boundaries. 
To  believe  so  is  to  misunderstand  the  Muslim  League  point  of  view.  To  the 
Muslim  League  it  is  not  a  question  of  Provincial  boundaries  but  of  whether  the 
Provinces  will  be  controlled  by  a  Centre  which  is  predominantly  Hindu.  That 
difficulty  cannot  be  met  by  mere  redistribution  of  the  Provincial  boundaries 
which  would  worsen  the  situation. 

At  the  Round  Table  Conference  one  of  the  agreements  that  have  affected 
the  Muslims  was  that  mutual  minorities  would  be  helpful  in  mutual  protection. 
There  can  be  no  circumambulation  in  the  matter  of  a  united  or  divided  India. 

sir  j.  p.  srivastava  agreed  generally  with  Sir  Edward  Benthall.  He  was 
opposed  to  Pakistan  but  if  it  is  the  only  way  out  would  accept  it.  In  his  own 
Province  of  the  U.P.  he  did  not  think  that  a  Ministry  could  govern  the  Pro¬ 
vince  without  Muslim  co-operation,  even  though  the  Muslims  are  only  14% 
of  the  population.  The  Hindu-Muslim  deadlock  must  be  resolved  if  a  solution 
is  to  be  reached. 

The  idea  of  a  high  level  Committee  was  a  good  one,  but  it  should  be  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  in  favour  of  Pakistan  if  that  is  the  only  solution. 

He  thought  it  dangerous  for  India  to  cut  herself  adrift  in  the  present  state  of 
international  affairs  from  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  some  way  should  be 
found  by  which  India  could  remain  in  it.  India  was  not  yet  ready  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  and  there  are  nations  which  may  find  it  possible  to  walk  into 
India.  (Sir  M.  Usman  here  interjected  that  the  Council  were  unanimous  that 
India  should  remain  within  the  British  Commonwealth.)  If  there  is  to  be  an 
Interim  Government  it  should  be  formed  under  the  present  constitution.  The 
Viceroy’s  veto  should  remain.  If  not,  the  minority  interference  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  should  be  the  Viceroy’s  function  to  safeguard  minorities 
till  a  permanent  Constitution  containing  safeguards  is  introduced. 

sir  jogendra  singh  thought  that  we  should  start  with  a  new  Government 
at  the  Centre.  If  the  start  was  made  with  the  difficult  long-term  problem  then 
there  would  never  be  a  settlement. 

As  regards  the  division  of  India;  for  centuries  India  has  been  weak  and  because 
of  her  divisions  India  requires  a  strong  Central  Government  to  protect  minori¬ 
ties  and  carry  out  the  laws  given  by  the  British.  If  the  British  abandon  India  to 
its  independence  then  it  will  undo  all  the  good  achieved  in  a  century  and  a  half. 

Those  who  stood  by  the  British  Government  during  the  War  deserve  con¬ 
sideration.  If  India  is  divided  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  will  fight  one  another. 
The  British  connection  should  be  retained  until  India  knows  how  to  use  its 
power. 

If  a  small  Committee  was  appointed  as  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Benthall,  the 
other  Parties  should  also  be  there  including  the  Sikhs,  the  Depressed  Classes, 
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Christians,  etc.  Success  would  come  from  following  right  principles  and  not 
by  following  expediency. 

sir  azizul  huque  said  that  no  solution  was  possible  unless  the  Muslims 
are  got  in  on  the  solution.  The  views  of  the  Council  differ  on  the  desirability 
of  Pakistan.  In  his  view  the  new  economic  situation,  and  the  size  of  India, 
made  it  desirable  for  two  or  three  countries  at  this  stage  which  would  coalesce 
later,  as  had  occurred  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  experience  of 
Congress  in  power  has  taught  the  Muslims  that  their  culture  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
whenever  any  Muslim  has  tried  to  help  the  Muslims  the  Hindu  press  has 
branded  it  as  communalism. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  on  such  matters  as  Land  Tenure,  Education,  etc., 
in  Bengal,  the  Muslims  who  supported  such  legislation  were  accused  of  com¬ 
munalism.  The  cultural  problem  could  not  be  solved  in  a  unitary  India. 

He  would  not  oppose  some  form  of  joint  working  if  the  Muslim  League  are 
prepared  to  accept  it.  It  is  better  to  declare  independence  than  to  cling  to 
Dominion  Status.  It  is  immaterial  which  is  adopted  because  economic  neces¬ 
sity  will  bring  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  together.  The  strategic  position 
will  also  do  so. 

If  the  Pakistan  problem  is  solved  all  others  will  be  solved  also.  Territorial 
redistribution  will  not  be  the  solution,  it  will  create  more  difficulties,  e.g.,  the 
question  of  Calcutta.  If  it  is  done  on  a  linguistic  basis  the  two  districts  of  Assam 
and  Bihar  will  have  to  come  into  Pakistan.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  the 
principle  of  Pakistan  is  accepted.  The  practical  difficulties  will  then  temper 
down.  The  temperature  will  decline  and  some  adjustments  in  regard  to  the 
unity  of  India  will  emerge. 

dr.  khare  thought  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  Central  Government 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  all  main  parties  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
use  in  a  change  of  personnel.  It  was  more  important  to  get  a  long-term  settle¬ 
ment  than  an  interim  solution. 

The  Muslims  have  not  a  monopoly  of  fears  and  apprehensions.  The  danger 
of  cultural  conquest  by  the  Hindus  is  not  a  reality  because  Hinduism  is  not  a 
proselytizing  religion.  He  would  be  prepared  to  provide  just  and  generous 
protection  for  all  minorities;  all  Indians  are  minorities  as  against  all  others  taken 
together.  The  British  have  given  India  a  united  strong  Central  Government  and 
this  is  their  greatest  contribution.  At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  of  world 
federation  it  is  wrong  to  sow  division  in  this  country. 

There  is  still  distrust  among  the  Indians  of  British  intentions.  A  date  should 
be  declared  on  which  India  will  be  virtually  free. 

SIR  s.  N.  [?A.  K.]  ROY  said  that  there  should  be  an  elected  Government  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment;  we  should  not  wait  for  a  long-term  settlement.  A 
new  Interim  Government  would  help  to  effect  a  long-term  settlement.  He 
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suggested  that  the  proposed  high  level  Committee  might  seek  to  constitute 
the  Interim  Government  by  agreement  between  the  Parties. 

If  this  proved  unsuccessful  the  Provincial  and  Central  Legislatures  should  be 
asked  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  people  and  submit  the  names  to  the  Viceroy 
as  a  panel:  these  should  be  chosen  from  all  communities.  If  the  said  Legislatures 
were  in  opposition  then  the  Provincial  Government  should  submit  a  list  of  the 
names  and  the  Viceroy  should  make  his  choice  from  them.  The  existing 
Executive  ought  to  go  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  if  possible  a  date 
should  be  fixed  in  advance  for  this. 

In  negotiations  with  the  major  Parties  an  indication  should  be  given  of  the 
concession  of  the  principle  of  Pakistan.  Sir  S.  N.  [?  A.  K.]  Roy  felt  strongly 
that  there  should  be  no  division  of  India.  The  Parties,  in  his  view,  should  be 
told  formally  that  there  will  be  one  Government  at  the  Centre,  but  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  boundaries  should  be  promised  in  order  to  give  homogeneity.  It  would 
not  matter  if  there  were  20  Provinces.  These  should  form  a  Federation  but  should 
have  right  of  secession.  If  a  number  were  to  secede  then  they  might  come 
together  in  a  Federation  of  their  own  with  a  super-federation  at  the  Centre. 

If  the  country  wants  independence  instead  of  Dominion  Status  they  should 
have  it.  The  advantage  of  redistribution  of  Provincial  boundaries  is  that  it 
would  produce  more  suitable  Provincial  Governments. 

The  Mission  should  see  Dr.  Mukherji. 

sir  Archibald  Rowlands  said  that  the  Hindu-Muslim  problem  was  the 
centre  of  the  matter;  that  you  could  not  by-pass  the  Muslim  League  and  that 
though  Pakistan  started  as  a  slogan  it  was  now  an  article  of  faith.  There  was 
no  hope  of  getting  the  Muslim  League  into  an  Interim  Government  unless  you 
concede  to  the  principle  of  Pakistan. 

The  Muslim  League  would  welcome  redistribution  of  boundaries  to  produce 
homogeneous  communities.  Anything  less  than  the  concession  of  the  principle 
of  Pakistan  will  not  get  Mr.  Jinnah  into  the  Government  and  Sir  A.  Rowlands 
thought  that  the  Congress  would,  in  fact,  accept  this  principle. 

sir  akbar  hydari  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  or  necessary 
to  concede  the  principle  of  Pakistan  until  Mr.  Jinnah  had  put  down  in  black 
and  white  what  was  the  content  of  Pakistan.  The  high  level  Committee  is  very 
necessary  but  Jinnah  should  be  asked  what  he  wants  under  the  title  of  Pakistan 
without  any  principle  being  conceded  first;  the  matter  then  can  be  discussed. 
The  Committee  may  be  able  to  reach  a  compromise  solution  on  autonomous 
Provinces  with  a  Federal  centre.  The  division  of  India  should  not  be  lightly 
undertaken  for  good  social,  economic  and  historical  reasons.  The  main  cause  of 
the  communal  tangle  was  the  communal  factors  of  1907. 

To  concede  now  the  principle  of  Pakistan  without  knowing  what  it  implies 
will  create  difficulties.  He  considered  the  Congress  were  not  willing  to  concede 
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the  principle  of  Pakistan  at  the  present  time  but  if  Mr.  J  innah  put  down  what 
he  wanted  the  Congress  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  agree  upon  it. 

sir  edward  benthall  said  that  the  views  expressed  emphasised  the 
difference [s]  but  they  emphasised  also  the  fact  that  the  course  suggested  was 
the  most  likely  to  achieve  success. 


7 

Note  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

27  March  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  18-19 

SECRET 

I.  It  was  agreed  that  Ministers  and  the  Viceroy  will  meet  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  formal  interviews  each  day  in  order  to  discuss  the  particular  indivi¬ 
duals  who  they  are  to  meet. 

II.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  points  to  be  put  to  those  who  come 
for  formal  interviews.  The  following  matters  were  suggested: — 

(a)  Provincial  Prime  Ministers. 

(i)  Local  conditions  in  their  Province. 

(ii)  What  sort  of  Central  Government  their  own  Province  desired. 

(iii)  Maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  interim  period. 

( b )  The  Muslim  League. 

(i)  How  would  they  propose  to  manage  without  any  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India. 

(ii)  The  character  of  Pakistan,  e.g.,  do  they  contemplate  internal  tariffs, 
entirely  separate  defence  arrangements,  separate  foreign  relations, 
and  no  common  control  of  railways  and  communications. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  officials  should  put  together  a  list  of  points  which  might 
be  put  to  the  delegates  and  that  these  should  be  allocated  between  the  members 
of  the  Delegation  who  would  each  put  their  own  series  of  questions. 

III.  The  proposed  statement1  to  be  handed  to  the  Congress  and  Muslim 
League  was  then  considered.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  proposed  a  shorter  draft  than 
that  proposed  by  the  officials.  This  was  agreed  to  subject  to  some  modifications. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  the  position  in  regard  to  the  use  of  British  troops 
to  protect  Pakistan  against  Hindustan.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  explained  that  the 

1  On  the  defence  question.  The  original  draft  of  the  statement  and  Sir  S.  Cripps’  shorter  draft  as 
modified  at  this  meeting  are  on  L/PO/12/2:  ff  280-3.  See  Annex  to  No.  14  for  the  final  text. 
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position  which  he  wished  to  make  clear  to  the  two  main  parties  was  that  we 
did  not  propose  to  keep  in  India  troops  which  were  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  protecting  Hindustan  against  Pakistan  and  Pakistan  against  Hindustan. 
The  point  was  made  that  if  Hindustan  became  independent  it  would  be  objec¬ 
tionable  to  say  to  the  Muslims,  who  might  wish  to  remain  in  the  Empire,  that 
because  the  Hindus  had  decided  to  go  out  of  the  Empire,  the  Muslims  must  go 
out  of  the  Empire  also.  It  was  argued  that  if  we  were  prepared  to  make  avail¬ 
able  troops  to  defend  Pakistan  against  Afghanistan  we  should  also  be  prepared 
to  defend  Pakistan  against  Hindustan.  It  was  agreed  that  all  that  we  should  seek 
to  make  clear  was  that  troops  would  not  be  specially  retained  in  India  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  internal  security  and  that  if  there  were  more  than  one 
succession  Government  we  should  not  provide  forces  to  assist  one  succession 
Government  to  maintain  itself  against  the  other.  This  would  not  preclude  our 
agreeing  on  a  particular  occasion  to  support  Pakistan  against  Hindustan  in  the 
same  way  as  against  Afghanistan  if  the  circumstances  in  our  opinion  made  this 
justifiable.  On  that  condition  it  was  not  essential  to  insist  that,  if  Hindustan  left 
the  Commonwealth,  Pakistan  must  do  so. 

IV.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  raised  the  question  of  the  remaining  Central  detenus, 
namely  Jai  Prakash  Narayan  and  Lohia.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Home 
Member  has  recently  visited  Narayan  in  prison.  Narayan  was  entirely  unrepen¬ 
tant  and  made  it  clear  that  i£  he  was  let  out  he  would  sabotage  anything  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  sabotage.  The  Home  Member’s  impression  was  that 
Narayan  did  not  want  to  be  released  at  this  juncture;  that  the  Congress  were 
not  anxious  for  him  to  be  released  because  he  was  a  firebrand,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man  and  if  there  were  any  hitch  in  the 
conversations  he  might  stir  up  violent  demonstration.  Lohia  was  a  less  well 
known  person  who  had  made  allegations  which  could  not  be  categorically 
disproved,  but  in  every  particular  which  could  be  checked  up  Lohia  had 
been  found  to  be  lying.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  someone  might  be  sent 
to  see  Narayan  and  obtain  his  views.  The  Viceroy  was  opposed  to  this  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  thought  that  it  would  cause  Narayan  great  notoriety.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Narayan  was  not  the  leader  of  any  recognised  party  but 
merely  a  prominent  and  daring  underground  worker.  The  Secretary  of  State 
thought  that  we  might  say  that  we  would  receive  his  views  in  writing  if  he 
wished  to  send  them.  The  matter  was  to  be  further  discussed  with  Sir  John 
Thorne. 

V.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  over  the  question  of  States  for  discussion  on  the 
28th.  This  question  was  to  include  the  effect  of  the  proposed  communication 
about  defence  on  the  States  and  whether  the  same  or  some  differently 
worded  statement  in  the  same  sense  should  be  handed  to  the  States’  represen¬ 
tatives. 
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Note  by  Sir  C.  Corfield 
Rfe/i/no:  f 2a 

top  secret  27  March  1946 

The  following  comments  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  exception  in 
para.  2  of  the  Aide  Memoire1  does  not  contemplate  location  of  British  troops 
in  Indian  States. 

2.  The  present  position  is  that  we  have,  with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  assured  Rulers  that  there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  initiate  any 
change  in  their  relationship  with  the  Crown  or  their  rights  guaranteed  by 
treaties  and  engagements  without  their  consent. 

3.  The  proposal  now  is  to  make  a  fundamental  change  without  the  Rulers’ 
consent. 

4.  The  former  assurance  was  presumably  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Crown  intended  to  retain  its  rights  under  these  treaties  etc.  The  latter  proposal 
is  presumably  based  on  a  subsequent  decision  to  relinquish  those  rights.  The 
volte  face  can  be  justified  on  no  other  consideration. 

5.  It  follows  from  this  decision  that  paramountcy  lapses  and  that  all  rights 
of  States  controlled  by  paramountcy  and  all  rights  surrendered  in  return  for 
protection  revert  to  the  States:  that  is  to  say,  the  States  individually  become  free 
agents  and  if  any  other  party  wishes  to  obtain  any  of  these  rights  that  party 
must  bargain  for  them. 

6.  For  instance,  Hyderabad  can  claim  the  return  of  Berar  and  the  Ceded 
Districts;  and,  if  free  Hindusthan  or  free  British  India  does  not  wish  to  meet 
this  claim,  satisfactory  alternative  concessions  or  acceptable  compensation  will 
have  to  be  negotiated. 

7.  Besides  the  return  of  ceded  districts  and  the  remission  of  tributes  other 
consequences  arising  from  the  lapse  of  paramountcy  will  be  retrocession  of 
jurisdiction  over  cantonments  and  railway  lands,  loss  of  right  of  entry  and 
cantoning  troops,  and  abolition  of ‘Political’  officers  as  such.  A  large  number  of 
agreements  will  also  have  to  be  revised  in  relation  to  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Salt,  Customs,  Opium,  etc.,  since  certain  terms  of  existing  agreements  have 
been  included  or  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  paramountcy  in  all-India 
interests. 

1  A  letter  of  28  March  1946  from  Sir  C.  Corfield  to  Mr  Abell  makes  it  clear  that  the  Aide  Memoire 
referred  to  is  the  note  on  defence  which  the  Cabinet  Mission  was  to  hand  to  representatives  of  Congress 
and  Muslim  League.  For  the  wording  of  para.  2  at  this  date  see  No.  14,  note  2. 
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8.  The  Aide  Memoire  should  therefore  make  it  clear  that  paramountcy 
cannot  be  transferred  or  inherited;  and  this  Aide  Memoire  should  be  shown  to 
the  Chancellor  before  it  is  shown  to  British  Indian  political  leaders.  The  history 
of  our  relations  with  Indian  States  lays  a  moral  obligation  upon  us  to  ensure 
that  the  Rulers’  bargaining  capacity  vis-a-vis  British  India  is  not  impaired 
through  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

C.  L.  CORFIELD 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 

L IPO 1 10 1 23 

PRIVATE  AND  SECRET  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

27  March  1946 

My  dear  Henderson, 

This  is  a  substitute  for  my  usual  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  afraid 
it  may  be  rather  a  scrappy  one,  but  I  know  you  will  understand  my  difficulties. 
I  hope  to  write  to  you  from  time  to  time  as  I  have  done  to  Pethick-Lawrence. 
In  order  to  leave  me  free  for  work  with  the  Delegation  I  trust  you  will  not 
mind  if  Abell  sometimes  writes  to  Clauson  on  matters  which  would  normally 
be  the  subject  of  personal  correspondence. 

2.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  arrived  in  very  good  form,  and  first  impressions 
here  seem  to  have  been  most  favourable.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  quite  a 
success  by  all  accounts  at  the  Press  Conference  in  Delhi,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  thoroughly  friendly. 

3.  We  have  not  yet  got  down  to  the  real  business  of  the  Delegation,  but 
that  will  come  soon  enough.  The  formal  meetings  begin  next  week. 

4.  You  may  be  interested  in  a  note  of  my  last  talk  with  Jinnah.  The  question 
of  an  advisory  Food  Committee1  has  had  to  be  dropped,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate. 

5.  We  have  not  yet  heard  what  imports  we  have  been  allotted  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  there  is  clearly  no  hope  of  our  getting  anything  like  what  we  wanted. 
I  have  asked  Food  Department  to  calculate  whether  we  can  maintain  our  12-oz. 
ration  or  ought  to  cut  down  even  that.  If  we  go  below  12  ozs.  the  consequences 
may  be  serious  in  regard  both  to  public  health  and  to  law  and  order. 

6.  Council  passed  at  its  last  meeting  an  ambitious  scheme  of  Ambedkar’s 
for  insurance  and  medical  relief  for  industrial  workers.  This  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
will  probably  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
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7.  Pethick-Lawrence,  in  paragraph  12  of  his  letter  of  the  8th  March,2  asked 
about  accommodation  for  a  U.K.  High  Commissioner.  I  am  making  enquiries 
about  this  and  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  very  glad  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  getting  a  U.K.  High  Commissioner  this  autumn.  I  will  also  look 
into  the  question  [of]  precedence  for  the  High  Commissioner.3 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 


Enclosure  to  No.  9 

Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

NOTE  ON  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JINNAH,  l8TH  MARCH  1946 

1.  The  burden  of  his  conversation  was  the  deplorable  attitude  of  Congress 
towards  the  food  question.  He  said  that  he  had  been  harassed  by  the  Press  to 
make  a  statement  and  that  he  must  make  his  position  clear.  I  said  that  the 
publicity  given  by  Congress  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  that  I 
had  specially  asked  Mr.  Gandhi  to  refrain  from  publicity  if  he  was  unable  to 
accept  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Jinnah  then  asked  me  why  I  could  not  carry  on  without  Congress 
co-operation.  I  said  that  I  was  afraid  that  this  might  make  matters  worse,  and 
that  I  was  afraid  that  I  could  do  nothing  more  at  present.  He  went  on  for  some 
time  in  the  strain  of  his  entire  disinterestedness  and  desire  to  place  the  matter 
of  food  entirely  above  all  party  or  personal  considerations.  I  got  rather  tired  of 
this  after  a  bit  and  said:  “I  entirely  appreciate  your  attitude,  Mr.  Jinnah,  may  I 
ask  whether  you  would  be  prepared  to  sit  in  the  Committee  if  the  Congress 
were  to  nominate  Azad  as  their  representative?”  He  then  began  explaining 
that  though  he  had  nothing  personal  against  Azad,  he  was  only  a  mere  puppet 
of  Congress,  and  so  on  and  so  forth;  that  it  was  not  a  fair  proposition  to  put  to 
him.  I  said  that  I  had  merely  put  it  since  he  had  adopted  the  attitude  that  no 
considerations  of  any  kind  would  prevent  his  co-operation.  I  then  asked 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  sit  in  a  Committee  with  Patel,  as  the  Congress 
representative;  he  said  that  he  would  agree  to  this,  but  said  that  Congress  would 
never  agree. 

2.  He  went  on  with  the  usual  diatribe  about  Congress  and  their  methods  of 
“political  blackmail”,  how  their  one  aim  was  to  crush  the  League,  how  they 
had  spent  two  crores  in  putting  up  candidates  against  the  League,  but  without 
success.  He  then  showed  me  a  letter  from  some  officer  in  the  Punjab,  apparently 
a  member  of  the  I.C.S.,  addressed  to  some  Muslim  who  had  approached  him 

1  See  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  470,  499  para.  13,  526  and  535.  2  Vol.  VI,  No.  510. 

3  Some  papers  on  the  precedence  to  be  accorded  to  the  U.K.  High  Commissioner  in  India  are  on 
L/E/8/4869. 
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for  some  award  for  recruiting  work;  the  letter  implied  that  only  support  of  the 
Unionist  Government  would  be  the  qualification  for  recognition.  I  merely 
said  that  the  letter  was  a  most  improper  one  for  any  officer  to  have  written. 

3.  Mr.  Jinnah  then  said  that  he  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  on 
which  he  came  to  see  me,  the  Food  Advisory  Committee,  and  would  take  his 
leave.  I  said  that  I  would  think  over  what  he  had  said,  but  that  I  could  not  see 
any  means  at  present  of  forming  the  Committee:  but  I  was  sure  that  he  would 
continue  to  give  the  Government  all  the  support  possible  in  its  food  measures. 
He  did  not  raise  any  other  topics,  so  I  did  not  either.  He  was  quite  friendly. 

w  [avell], — 18-3-46. 
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Note  by  Mr  V.  P.  Menon 
LjP&J  f  10/27:  f  17 

undated1 

the  governor-general’s  veto  and  the  secretary  of  state’s 

CONTROL 

This  question  has  been  examined  several  times  in  the  past  and  our  conclusion 
has  been  that  during  the  transition  stage  neither  by  an  amendment  of  the  Act 
nor  by  convention  could  the  Secretary  of  State  appropriately  abrogate  his 
power  of  control  under  section  314  (1)  over  either  the  Governor-General 
personally  or  over  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  The  Secretary  of  State’s 
powers  of  direction  and  control  over  the  Governor-General  in  Council  are 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Central  Government  in  India  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  some  authority;  and  until  it  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature  in  India,  it 
must  be  responsible  to  Parliament  through  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  scrutinising 
the  control  exercised  over  the  Government  of  India  by  H.M.G.,  and  the 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  control,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  super¬ 
intending  authority  of  Parliament  is  the  reason  and  measure  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  that  if  one  power  is 
limited,  the  other  must  be  limited  at  the  same  time.  This  being  the  constitutional 
position,  I  see  grave  objection  to  any  formal  abrogation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  existing  powers. 

2.  Further,  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  veto  power  of  the 
Governor-General  are  closely  interlinked,  because  while  the  former  is  designed 
to  secure  the  control  of  Parliament  over  Indian  administration,  the  latter  is  the 
effective  means  by  which  this  control  could  be  achieved.  If  the  Secretary  of 
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State  s  power  of  control  is  abrogated,  the  Governor-General’s  power  of  veto 
loses  its  justification. 

1  This  note  was  circulated  with  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  of  the  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  on 
28  March  (No.  14)  though  it  was  not  considered  until  their  meeting  of  30  March  (No.  24). 


II 

Sir  F.  Wylie  (United  Provinces)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI8I478:  f  106 

governor’s  camp,  lucknow,  27  March  1946,  3.10  pm 

Received  in  India  Office :  28  March ,  1  am 

G-19.  I  saw  Pandit  Pant  leader  of  majority  party  (Congress)  in  United 
Provinces  Legislative  Assembly  this  morning  and  invited  his  assistance  in  form¬ 
ing  Council  of  Ministers.  Pant  of  course  agreed  as  it  was  well  known  that  he 
would. 

2.  I  spoke  to  him  of  desirability  of  coming  to  understanding  with  Moslem 
League  with  a  view  to  creation  of  coalition  ministry.  He  said  that  prospect  was 
not  bright,  that  Azad  (who  is  here)  had  offered  leader  of  Moslem  League 
parliamentary  party  in  Legislative  Assembly  2  seats  in  Cabinet  but  that  he 
(Pant)  expected  Jinnah  to  reject  offer. 

3 .  I  am  seeing  Pant  again  on  March  3 1st  when  he  will  hand  me  his  proposed 
list  of  Ministers.  I  have  been  pressing  him  to  have  9  and  he  does  not  disagree. 
Nucleus  will  however  be  those  persons  (6  in  number)  who  held  office  in  this 
province  previously  and  who  resigned  in  1939. 

4.  Intention  still  is  to  withdraw  section  93  proclamation  on  morning  of 
(? April  1st)  when  ministers  will  immediately  take  oaths  of  office  and  secrecy.1 

Repeated  to  India  Office. 

1  In  tel.  G-22  of  1  April,  Sir  F.  Wylie  informed  the  India  Office  that  Pandit  Pant  had  submitted  the 
preliminary  list  of  six  Ministers  to  him  the  previous  day.  The  Section  93  proclamation  had  been 
withdrawn  that  morning  (1  April)  and  at  noon  the  Ministers  had  taken  their  oaths.  A  reply  had  still 
not  been  received  from  the  Muslim  League  party  to  Pandit  Pant’s  offer.  L/P&J/8/478:  f  105. 
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Note  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  A.  Smith 
L/WS /l  (1029:  ff  92-3 

TOP  SECRET 

RECORD  OF  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  MR.  JINNAH  AND  LIEUT. -GENERAL 

SIR  ARTHUR  SMITH  ON  28TH  MARCH  I94 6 

We  referred  briefly  to  the  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  I.N.A.  brutality.  No 
new  factor  came  out  in  the  discussion,  but  I  mentioned  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  true  to  say  the  “running  sore”  was  running  quite  so  freely  now. 
Also  that  we  had  evidence  to  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  army  approved  of 
punishment  for  brutality.  Mr.  Jinnah  argued  that  those  who  had  been  tried  and 
sentenced  should  now  be  pardoned:  this  would  not  remove  the  finding  of 
“guilty”,  but  would  be: — 

(a)  right  on  legal  grounds; 

(b)  wise  on  political  grounds  of  expedience. 

I  think  Mr.  Jinnah  may  not  press  this  matter  so  much  in  the  future. 

2.  We  referred  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  army.  I  explained  the  position  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  under  an  Indian  Government,  viz.,  that  he  would  not 
retain  political  functions  as  the  War  Member.  Mr.  Jinnah  then  asked  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  under  a  Pakistan/Hindustan.  To 
this  I  replied  that  in  the  event  of  a  divided  India,  I  was  sure  that  Defence  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  I  suggested  Defence  might  be  entrusted  to  a  body 
representing  the  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  Governments,  to  whom  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief  would  be  responsible.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  this  would  be  impossible  as 
it  would  violate  the  sovereign  rights  of  both  States.  I  disagreed,  and  suggested 
that  the  two  States  should  come  to  some  Treaty  Agreement  outlining  the 
General  Policy  of  Defence,  the  implementation  of  which  would  be  entrusted 
to  this  Co-ordinating  Body.  Mr.  Jinnah  agreed  this  would  be  possible  in  war, 
but  quite  impossible  in  peace,  giving  England  and  France  as  an  example.  To 
this  I  retorted  that  if  England  and  France  had  had  closer  co-operation  and 
understanding  before  the  war,  both  countries  would  have  benefited.  What  was 
true  of  England  and  France  was  far  more  true  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan. 

3 .  Mr.  Jinnah  would  not  agree,  and  repeated  his  idea  of  two  quite  separate 
armies  who  would  by  Mutual  Treaty  agreement  assist  each  other  in  war  and 
serve  as  one  army.  I  told  him  that  if  this  were  possible  the  results  would  not  be 
anything  like  as  efficient  unless  there  was  full  co-operation  in  peace,  and  that 
when  he  had  time  to  study  the  implication  of  two  separate  armies  I  believed  he 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  army  in  peace  was  a  better  solution. 
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He  said  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and  was  convinced  that  there  must  be 
entirely  separate  armies  for  both  Pakistan  and  Hindustan. 

4.  Mr.  Jinnah  represented  strongly  that  any  agreement  for  the  two  armies 
to  work  together  could  not  possibly  include  allegiance  to  a  Body  with  superior 
powers  to  those  enjoyed  by  two  independent  Governments. 

5.  He  then  asked  what  would  happen  to  the  British  officers  if  it  was  decided 
to  have  two  separate  armies.  I  replied  that  I  thought  they  would  all  resign,  and 
would  wish  both  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  the  very  best  of  luck  in  running  their 
own  armies.  I  think  this  shook  him. 

6.  Mr.  Jinnah  considers  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  approach  the  problem.  If  they  try  to  “force  decisions”, 
no  agreement  would  be  reached.  I  said  I  was  sure  that  the  Delegation  would 
do  their  best  to  come  to  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  that 
whereas  I  noticed  emphasis  often  being  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  attitude 
of  H.M.G.  it  was  equally  important  to  emphasise  co-operation  and  goodwill 
by  the  political  parties  concerned.  If  opposing  political  parties  would  not  yield 
any  ground  on  fundamental  points  where  they  differ,  it  was  asking  a  great  deal 
of  the  British  to  find  an  acceptable  solution.  “You  expect  a  great  deal  from  us, 
but  you  don’t  help  much;  do  you?” 

7.  Mr.  Jinnah  begged  me  to  consider  how  the  Indian  Army  could  be  divided 
into  two  separate  armies,  one  for  Pakistan  and  one  for  Hindustan. 

8.  The  salient  points  in  the  interview  which  I  suggest  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  future  discussions  with  Mr.  Jinnah  are: — 

(a)  That  although  he  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  single  army  for 
the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole,  he  appreciates  that  neither  Pakistan  nor 
Hindustan  will  be  able  to  withstand  attack  alone.  Therefore  a  Treaty 
Alliance  for  Defence  must  be  made  between  the  two  Sovereign  States, 
for  war  (but  not  for  peace). 

( b )  That  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  each  army  must  be  responsible  to 
their  respective  Governments  in  accordance  with  the  “prestige”  of  a 
Sovereign  State. 

(c)  That  he  cannot  visualise  any  Body  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Defence  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  and  of  India  as  a  whole  which  does 
not  impinge  on  full  Sovereignty  of  each  State. 

(d)  That  if  the  Defence  of  India  must  be  considered  as  one  whole,  the  case 
for  Pakistan  falls  to  the  ground,  as  “Defence  is  the  key  pin  of  the  prob¬ 
lem”. 

PS . — In  matters  other  than  Defence,  I  in  no  way  committed  myself  to  an 
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expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Pakistan /Hindustan  was  or  was  not  work¬ 
able. 

I  did  however  emphasise  that  Interdependence  was  more  important  than 
Independence;  the  two  are  complementary  not  contradictory. 

ARTHUR  SMITH 


13 

Note  by  Major  Wyatt 
LjP&Jliol32:ffgi-2 

28  March  1946 

PRELIMINARY  NOTES  ON  MUSLIM  LEAGUE 

I.  The  Muslim  League  seems  to  be  solidly  behind  Jinnah.  It  is  unlikely,  even 
if  he  were  to  refuse  a  reasonable  offer,  that  they  would  desert  him;  although 
there  is  an  element  amongst  the  older  members  which  is  prepared  to  go  a  long 
way  towards  a  proposition  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Congress. 

2.  Although  this  older  element  might  break  away  from  Jinnah  if  he  were  to 
maintain  an  unreasonable  attitude  during  the  negotiations,  I  am  convinced  that 
their  following  does  not  amount  to  much  and  the  main  bulk  of  the  Muslim 
League,  particularly  the  younger  section,  trust  Jinnah  implicitly. 

3.  Some  people  (e.g.  Sir  Akbar  Hydari)  think  that  Jinnah  acts  completely 
in  isolation  from  his  Working  Committee  and  that  no-one  has  any  influence 
on  him.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  average  Muslim  League  M.L.  A.  like  Nawab 
Siddiqi  Ali  Khan. 

4.  I  think  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Jinnah  does  not  act  com¬ 
pletely  in  isolation,  and  one  or  two  people  are  in  a  position  to  have  a  slightly 
moderating  influence  upon  him  if  he  is  disposed  to  be  thoroughly  uncompromis¬ 
ing.  Tarsi  Shah  Nawaz,  a  young  Muslim  League  member,  and  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  quite  close  to  Jinnah,  tells  me  that  three  people  have  had  some 
influence  on  Jinnah  in  the  past,  and  she  believes  that  they  still  do.  They  are 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Hassan  Ispahani,  and  the  Raja  of  Mahmudabad.  At  the 
Simla  Conference,  Jinnah  was  not  really  willing  to  consider  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  but  these  three  persuaded  him  to  accept  Hindu-Muslim  parity,  although 
they  could  not  persuade  him  to  accept  nomination  of  any  of  the  Muslims  by 
Congress. 

5.  I  think  that  Tarsi  Shah  Nawaz’s  information  is  reliable  because  on  Tues¬ 
day  she  told  me  in  some  detail  about  the  Muslim  League’s  relations  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  Muslim  activities  in  the  Punjab.  I  saw  Jinnah 
yesterday  and  he  repeated  the  same  things  to  me  in  almost  identical  language. 
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6.  Since  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  on  the  15th  of  March1  she  travelled  to 
Lahore  with  Jinnah.  She  tells  me  that  he  is  in  a  very  reasonable  frame  of  mind 
at  the  moment  and  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  reach  a  settlement.  She 
asked  him  how  he  could  possibly  claim  Assam  for  Pakistan,  and  he  more  or  less 
agreed  that  he  could  not  but  that  he  still  believed  that  he  had  to  win  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  Pakistan  before  territorial  adjustments  could  be  discussed. 
This  very  much  confirms  the  attitude  he  adopted  with  me  during  conversations 
a  month  or  so  ago.2 

7.  If  the  situation  arises  in  which  the  Muslim  League  are  by-passed,  I  think 
they  will  be  able  to  mobilize  violent  resistance  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  Punjab 
they  are  busy  contacting  and  training  demobilised  soldiers  and  are  even  train¬ 
ing  women  to  use  arms.  I  am  told  that  Jinnah  is  getting  letters  from  Muslim 
soldiers  still  in  the  Army,  saying  that  they  will  fight  for  him.  Any  final  break¬ 
down  in  negotiations  due  to  unreasonableness  on  Jinnah’s  part  will  not 
appreciably  lessen  the  strength  of  this  violent  resistance. 

8.  Mrs.  Naidu,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  talk  this  morning,  thinks  that  the 
Congress  leadership  would  be  willing  to  meet  Jinnah  and  discuss  the  whole 
situation  but  that  they  would,  most  probably,  insist  on  their  President,  Azad, 
taking  part  in  the  negotiations.  I  doubt  if  Jinnah  could  be  brought  to  talk  with 
Azad  although  he  might  well  do  so  with  other  Congress  leaders. 

9.  If  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  are  to  meet  and  discuss  on  the  highest 
levels  it  seems  that  the  only  way  is  for  direct  talks  between  Gandhi  and  Jinnah. 
If  approaches  are  to  be  made  between  the  two  on  lower  levels  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  can  be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Jinnah,  who  has  always 
insisted  that  no  such  discussions  can  take  place  without  his  consent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  lower  level  negotiations  were  to  take  place  without  Jinnah’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  an  agreed  proposal  were  then  presented  to  him,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
likely  he  would  reject  it  out  of  hand  because  it  had  been  done  behind  his  back. 
In  any  case  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anyone  with  any  influence  on  Jinnah  would 
dare  to  undertake  negotiations  without  consulting  him  first. 

10.  If  a  compromise  is  to  be  reached  between  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  on  lower  levels  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  heads  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Parties,  then  any  talks  leading  up  to  it  would  I  am  sure,  have  to  take  place 
with  Jinnah’s  consent.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  at  present  the  three  people  he 
would  be  prepared  to  trust  under  such  circumstances  would  be  the  three 
already  mentioned. 

11.  As  Jinnah  is,  apparently,  anxious  to  reach  a  settlement,  I  think  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  get  him  to  work  on  these  lines  would  be  a  direct  approach 

1  See  No.  1,  note  2.  2  Cf.  Vol.  VI,  Enclosure  to  No.  357. 
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from  someone  whom  he  feels  to  be  in  sympathy  with  him — possibly  one  of 
the  three  previously  mentioned.  But  probably  much  the  best  way  of  getting 
things  settled  is  for  Gandhi  and  Jinnah  to  talk  together  privately  and  at  some 
length. 

12.  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Raja  of  Mahmudabad  this  afternoon 
which  confirms  the  general  tenor  of  these  notes. 

w.  w. 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Thursday ,  28  March  1946  at  9.30  am 

L\PDJ\s\337 :  pp.  19-23 

Before  the  agenda  drawn  up  for  the  meeting  was  taken  discussion  took  place 
on  the  proposed  statement1  to  be  handed  to  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  in  regard  to  the  defence  position. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proposed  the  addition  at  the  end  of  paragraph  3  of 
the  words  “if  there  should  be  more  than  one”.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  C.  Corfield  referred  to  the  probable  effect  on  the  Indian  States  of  this 
statement  if  it  became  public.  He  felt  that  the  States  would  regard  paragraph  2 
as  worded2  as  referring  to  the  treaties  and  agreements  already  existing  which 
require  the  maintenance  of  British  forces  in  certain  Indian  States.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  suggested  that  this  risk  could  be  met  by  revising  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph  to  read  “except  in  so  far  as  treaties  or  agreements  may  be  made 
whereby  they  are  retained  for  some  specific  purpose”. 

There  was  further  discussion  as  to  whether  even  in  this  modified  form  the 
statement  would  not  be  taken  by  the  States  as  announcing  a  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  in  fact  result  in  our  treaty  obligations  being  undischarge- 
able.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  intention  to  inform  the  States  of  this 
effect.  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  thought  that  there  might  be  advantage  in  making  an 
addition  to  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  States  position.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
felt  that  it  was  most  undesirable  to  deal  with  the  two  matters  in  one  document 
though  a  separate  document  for  the  States  might  be  considered.  It  was  agreed  to 
postpone  further  discussion  on  this  point  until  the  other  States  items  on  the 
agenda  had  been  dealt  with. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  felt  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  handing  out  a  written  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  opening 
phase.  He  was  in  agreement  with  informing  the  two  main  parties  in  the  sense 
of  the  document  but  felt  that  embarrassment  might  arise  if  after  discussion  it 
were  desired  to  modify  it  in  some  respect.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  great  force 
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in  this  point  but  also  great  risk  that  a  garbled  version  of  what  had  been  said 
orally  would  become  public  causing  great  embarrassment.  No  final  decision 
was  reached  on  the  procedure  to  be  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  matters  on  the  agenda1 2 3  regarding  the  Indian 
States. 

I.  On  the  question  whether  if  India  were  partitioned  the  States  could  remain 
as  independent  entities  outside  both  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  were  four  alternative  possibilities.  A  State  might  join  Hindustan, 
or  it  might  join  Pakistan,  or  it  might  stay  out  as  a  separate  entity,  or  it  might 
federate  with  other  States. 

Sir  Conrad  Corfield  said  that  he  assumed  that  if  we  ceased  to  fulfil  our  treaty 
obligations  the  States  would  have  a  right  to  remain  independent  since  they 
would  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante  their  treaties.  He  regarded  the  fourth  possi¬ 
bility  as  impracticable  if  it  meant  that  all  the  States  would  federate  together  as 
some,  e.g.  Kalat,  were  in  closer  affinity  to  territories  outside  British  India  and 
the  Indian  States  and  others  were  geographically  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
federate  with  other  Indian  States.  Some  of  the  States  could,  however,  combine. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  agreed  that  the  States  could  not  be  forced  by  us  to  take 
any  particular  action  or  adopt  any  of  the  four  alternatives,  but  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  them  to  come  into  an  all-India  Constitution  and  to 
improve  their  administration  by  amalgamation  among  themselves.  He  thought 
that  the  settlement  of  the  States  situation,  vis-a-vis  the  new  India,  would  be  a 
very  long  process  lasting,  say,  10  years. 

II.  How  are  the  States  to  be  represented  in  the  Constitution-making  Body? 

The  Secretary  of  States  said  that  we  wanted  the  States  to  sit  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion-making  Body.  If  they  refused,  or  if  Congress  refused  to  sit  with  them,  we 
cannot  force  them  to  come  together.  If  either  refuse  to  come,  then  either  (a)  the 
States  representatives  should  meet  separately,  or  (b)  the  States  should  appoint 
a  negotiating  delegation  to  negotiate  with  the  Constitution-making  Body. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  apprehended  that  the  Congress  would  object  to 
the  States  being  represented  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  by  nominees  of 
Rulers.  Sir  C.  Corfield  said  that  the  States  could  probably  go  some  distance 
to  meet  this  point.  For  example,  where  a  State  had  three  representatives  it 
might  arrange  for  one  to  be  representative  of  the  State  Government  and  two 
others  of  the  States  population  drawn  from  elected  institutions.  As  regards  the 

1  See  Annex  to  this  document  which  gives  the  final  text  of  the  Statement. 

2  Para.  2  of  the  Statement  as  agreed  at  the  meeting  of  27  March  had  read:  ‘It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
when  India  becomes  independent  British  forces  will  be  withdrawn  completely  from  India,  except 
in  so  far  as  there  may  be  some  Treaty  or  agreement  whereby  they  are  retained  for  some  specific 
purpose.’  L/PO/12/2:  f28i. 

3  L/P&J/10/27:  ff  11-12. 
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selection  of  States  representatives  for  the  Constitution-making  Body  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  whatever  number  was  required  in  consultation 
with  the  Chancellor  and  that  no  difficult  question  of  principle  arose  which 
need  be  discussed  at  this  stage.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  unless  the  States 
were  represented  on  a  regional  basis,  the  representatives  of  States  peoples 
under  the  arrangements  he  contemplated  would  not  be  truly  representative  of 
the  States  peoples  in  all  parts  of  India. 

Discussion  then  turned  to  the  question  of  how  the  States  were  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  between  two  Constitution-making  Bodies  if  the  situation  arose  in  which 
two  have  to  be  set  up.  It  was  agreed  that  a  free  choice  could  not  be  given  to 
each  State  because  geographical  considerations  would  in  certain  cases  make 
that  impossible.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  separate  machinery  to 
decide  this  issue  and  that  a  negotiating  body  might  be  set  up  formed  of  four 
persons  from  the  British  India  side  of  each  of  the  two  Constitution-making 
Bodies  with  four  persons  appointed  by  the  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  he  had  contemplated  that  the  invitations  to  the  Constitution-making 
Body  will  issue  from  us,  and  he  would  not  like  a  situation  to  arise  in  which 
the  States  were  invited  to  join  the  Constitution-making  Body  by  the  British 
India  representatives  on  that  Constitution-making  Body.  This  would  give 
them  a  lower  status.  It  was  agreed  that  nominally  the  Crown  Representative 
should  decide  to  which  of  the  two  Constitution-making  Bodies  particular 
States  representatives  should  go,  but  that  in  practice  he  should  be  advised  on 
this  issue  by  a  body  composed  as  indicated  above. 

III.  The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  we  should  tell  the  States  representa¬ 
tives  that  when  British  India  became  independent  we  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  carry  out  our  undertakings  under  existing  treaties  and  that  consequently 
the  States  will  re-acquire  an  independent  position.  It  was  agreed  that  during 
the  period  of  the  Interim  Government,  Paramountcy  must  continue  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  the  point  was  made  that  the  States  should  during  that  period  be  put 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  the  remainder  of  India  through  the  Constitu¬ 
tion-making  Body,  or  whatever  other  machinery  is  defined,  without  any 
restrictions  on  our  part.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  fact  that  it  had  been  declared 
that  the  States  would  re-acquire  independence  would  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Paramount  Power  in  the  interim  period  but  it  was  felt  that  this  disad¬ 
vantage  must  be  accepted. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  States  might  wish  even  after  the  final  settlement 
to  continue  under  the  Paramountcy  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  dynastic 
questions.  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  suggested  that  the  Crown  might  exercise  these 
functions  on  the  advice  of  a  special  committee  of  an  Indian  Privy  Council 
appointed  ad  hoc  consisting  of  a  High  Court  Judge,  a  Ruling  Prince  of  the  same 
caste  as  the  Ruler  whose  title  was  in  question,  and  a  third  member.  Sir  Stafford 
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Cripps  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  making  decisions  on  such  matters  since  it  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  enforce  the  decision  in  question.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Government  of  India  would  accept  any  responsibility  for  enforcing  such 
decisions  unless  it  were  itself  responsible  for  the  decision  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  that  Paramountcy  must  not  be  transferred  to  an  Indian 
Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  summed  up  what  might  be  said  to  the  States  Delega¬ 
tion  as  follows: — 

(1)  If  and  when  an  independent  Government  or  Governments  came  into 
being  in  British  India,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  us  to  fulfd  our  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  treaties  for  the  internal  protection  of  the  Indian  States  or  to 
implement  our  other  obligations  to  the  States  under  the  treaties.  This  will 
come  about  not  by  any  unwillingness  on  our  part  to  implement  the  treaties 
but  by  the  logic  of  events  in  the  interests  of  the  political  progress  of  India  as 
a  whole.  As  a  corollary  of  our  inability  to  implement  our  part  of  the  treaty 
obligations  Paramountcy  will  come  to  an  end  and  the  States  will  assume  their 
position  as  independent  entities. 

(2)  During  any  interim  period  before  the  coming  into  operation  of  a  new 
constitution  under  which  British  India  will  be  independent  or  fully  self- 
governing,  Paramountcy  remains  in  operation,  but  we  shall  not  in  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  transfer  Paramountcy  to  an  Indian  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
any  case,  not  possible  for  this  to  be  done. 

(3)  That  we  advise  the  States  in  the  meanwhile  to  join  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  formulation  of  the  new  Indian  constitutional  structure  and  would  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  desirability  in  the  interests  of  India  as  a  whole  of  their 
seeking  in  a  co-operative  spirit  to  participate  in  the  new  constitutional  struc¬ 
ture.  To  this  end  they  are  advised  in  suitable  cases  to  strengthen  their  position 
by  coming  together  to  form  larger  administrative  units,  to  do  all  possible  to 
improve  their  administrations,  and  to  ensure  that  their  Governments  are  kept 
in  close  touch  with  public  opinion  in  each  State. 

Sir  C.  Corfield  pointed  out  that  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  King  would 
be  required  to  the  text  of  any  formal  communication  to  the  States  in  this  sense, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  previous  occasions  the  Royal  approval  had  been 
obtained  for  such  communications.  He  further  suggested  that  in  drafting  any 
such  statement  the  matter  should  be  introduced  by  saying  that  our  previous 
assurances  had  been  given  on  the  basis  that  we  intended  and  wished  to  retain 
our  rights  arising  out  of  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  Indian  States,  but 
that  we  now  proposed  in  the  interests  of  India  to  abandon  these  rights  with 
the  result  that  the  States  would  re-acquire  any  rights  which  they  had  abandoned 
when  the  treaties  were  made. 
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IV.  Line  to  he  taken  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  treaty  obligations  especially  in 
respect  of  internal  protection  and  external  defence. 

This  subject  had  already  been  covered  by  the  opening  discussion  of  the 
proposed  communication  to  the  main  parties  on  defence.  There  was  further 
discussion  as  to  the  relation  of  any  statement  made  to  the  Indian  States  with 
the  proposed  statement  to  the  main  parties  in  regard  to  defence.  It  was  even¬ 
tually  agreed  that  an  informal  statement  should  be  made  in  the  sense  of  the 
defence  document  to  the  two  main  parties  but  that  if  we  found  that  we  were 
embarrassed  by  any  misrepresentation  of  this  in  the  Press,  then  the  text  of  it 
could  be  published  if  necessary. 

As  regards  the  economic  rights  of  States  under  their  treaties  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  procure  standstill  arrangements  whereby  the 
existing  provisions  would  remain  in  operation  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years 
after  the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation  with  a  view  to  providing 
time  for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  States  relations  with  the  rest  of  India  by  direct 
negotiation  between  the  States  and  the  new  Indian  Government. 

V.  Question  whether  Delegation  should  see  representatives  of the  Indian  States  peoples. 

Sir  Conrad  Corfield  advised  against  seeing  the  States  Peoples  Conference  at 
which  Nehru  is  present  [  ?  of  which  Nehru  is  President]  because  they  were  an 
organisation  cutting  across  the  integrity  of  individual  States  and  operating  from 
British  India.  Ministers  felt,  however,  that  it  might  help  with  the  Congress  if 
they  see  some  representatives  of  the  States  peoples.  The  Viceroy  felt  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  as  Crown  Representative  to  see  representatives  of  the  States 
Peoples  Conference.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  C.  Corfield  should  consult  the 
Chancellor  with  a  view  to  finding  a  solution,  e.g.,  on  the  basis  that  two  or 
three  elected  representatives  of  the  States  peoples  drawn  from  elected  institutions 
in  individual  States  should  be  chosen  to  see  the  Delegation.4 

VI.  Discussion  then  took  place  on  question  whether  the  Delegation  should 
see  further  representatives  of  communities.  It  was  decided  that  the  Delegation 
as  a  whole  should  see  representatives  of  the  landholders.  As  regards  other 
interests  it  was  agreed  that  two  of  the  Ministers  only  should  give  interviews 
to  the  representatives  of  the  following  in  order  to  keep  them  on  a  less  formal 
basis  than  the  larger  organisations  but  at  the  same  time  to  allay  discontent: — 

1.  The  Radical  Democratic  Party. 

2.  Communist  Party. 

3.  All-India  Liberal  Federation. 

4.  All-India  Hindu  Mahasabha. 

5.  All-India  Muslim  Majlis. 

6.  South  India  Liberal  Federation  (Justice  Party). 

7.  Parsees. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Delegation  should  not  see  the  Indian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  but  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  capacity  might 
care  to  interview  representatives  of  these  bodies.  It  was  decided  that  the  Shia 
Conference,  the  Khaksars  and  Momins  should  not  be  given  interviews.  As 
regards  the  States  Subjects  Conference,  it  was  decided  to  await  Sir  C.  Corfield’s 
conversation  with  the  Chancellor. 


Annex  to  No.  14 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  376 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  DEFENCE  QUESTION  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  HANDED  TO 
CONGRESS  AND  MUSLIM  LEAGUE  REPRESENTATIVES 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  British 
Armed  Forces  in  India  after  the  new  independent  constitutional  structure  comes 
into  being. 

2.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  when  India  becomes  independent  British 
forces  will  be  withdrawn  completely  from  India,  except  in  so  far  as  some 
Treaty  or  agreement  may  be  made  whereby  they  are  retained  for  some  specific 
purposes. 

3.  The  British  Government  do  not  contemplate  any  of  their  forces  being 
retained  in  India  for  the  purposes  of  internal  security  in  the  territory  of  any 
succession  Indian  Government,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  territory  of  one 
succession  Indian  Government  against  that  of  another,  if  there  should  be  more 
than  one. 

4.  So  far  as  the  protection  of  India  from  external  aggression  is  concerned, 
the  question  of  the  assistance  of  British  troops  would  be  for  discussion  and 
agreement  between  the  respective  Governments. 

4  No  record  of  a  Meeting  between  the  Mission  and  representatives  of  the  States  peoples  has  been 
traced. 
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Note  by  Government  of  India ,  External  Affairs  Department 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  576-83 


THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  AND  NORTH-EAST  FRONTIERS  IN  A 

FUTURE  CONSTITUTION 

l— North-  West  Frontier. 

(i)  The  principal  factors  are: — 

(A)  Tribal  psychology. 

(B)  External  relations  with  Afghanistan. 

(C)  Defence. 

(A)  While  allowing  for  a  descending  standard  of  tribal  cohesion  from  the 
north  (represented  by  the  almost  sheikhly  State  of  Swat)  to  the  south  (the 
Wazirs)  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  Pathan  tribesman  is  unstable  and 
anarchic  by  nature;  intolerant  of  and  resistant  to  control  in  any  form  by  out¬ 
side  authority — Asiatic  no  less  than  European;  on  his  own  ground  probably 
the  finest  minor  tactician  in  the  world;  careless  of  his  own  and  other  people’s 
lives  and  prone  to  fanaticism.  From  one  end  of  the  Frontier  to  the  other  the 
Pathan  tribes  could  probably  muster  nearly  500,000  rifles  (and  some  L.M.Gs. 
and  home-made  guns)  and  though  inter-tribal  feuds  and  lack  of  cohesion  have 
hitherto  prevented  combined  action  by  the  Pathans  as  a  whole,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  assume  that  a  full-scale  Pathan  tribal  effort  could  not  be  exerted  for 
a  period  while  religious  fanaticism,  supplies  and  prospects  of  loot  continued. 

(B)  Relations  with  Afghanistan  are  inextricable  from  the  conduct  of  the 
tribal  problem.  It  was  the  Wazir  tribes  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  forces 
which  captured  Kabul  for  the  present  Afghan  ruling  family  and  the  danger  of 
tribal  action  on  a  large  scale  against  the  Afghan  Government  from  both  sides 
of  the  Durand  Line1  is  a  dominant  factor  in  Frontier  tribal  policy.  In  spite  of 
the  supply  of  surplus  war  equipment  from  India  to  the  Afghan  Army  it  is 
improbable  that  that  Army  could  prevent  a  major  tribal  incursion  without 
assistance  from  India  by  way  of  air  attack  on  tribal  lashkars,  seizure  of  hostages, 
destruction  of  tribal  property,  economic  sanctions,  etc.  The  Afghan  Govern¬ 
ment  are  gravely  concerned  at  possible  developments  in  India  leading  to  a 
weakening  of  governmental  control  of  the  tribes  (or  in  other  words  insuffi¬ 
ciently  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  restrain  aggression  in  either  direction) 
and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  either  the  absorption  of  the  tribes  into 
Afghanistan  or  the  creation  of  an  independent  Pathan  State.  Failure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  probable  outcome  of  either  suggestion  is  a  measure  of  their  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  inevitable  result  of  chaos  or  inaptitude  in  India. 

A  note  is  appended  to  describe  recent  developments  in  the  Afghan  attitude. 
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(C)  This  resolves  itself  into  two  components:  (1)  landward  defence  against 
external  aggression;  (2)  defence  against  tribal  aggression  varying  from  small- 
scale  raiding  to  major  tribal  incursions. 

Of  these  the  second  is  for  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  of  the  greater 
immediate  and  continuing  importance;  immediate  because  chaos  in  India 
resulting  from  an  all-out  Hindu-Muslim  struggle  would  constitute  an  open 
invitation  to  tribal  irruption  both  on  the  Islamic  appeal  and  on  the  purely 
barbaric  motives  of  loot  and  destruction;  continuing  because  the  anarchic 
Pathan  is  quick  to  sense  indecision  or  weakening  of  authority. 

The  destructive  vitality  of  the  purely  Muslim  tribal  belt  thus  emerges  as  a 
major  factor  in  a  constitutional  settlement  in  India,  bearing  not  only  on  the 
need  to  satisfy  Muslim  aspirations  within  the  country  but  also  on  India’s 
future  external  relations  with  Muslim  countries  to  the  West. 

(ii)  Present  constitutional  position. 

Though  there  can  be  no  suggestion  that  the  tribes  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
Durand  Line  are  independent  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  the  agreements  or 
engagements  which  have  been  made  with  or  by  the  major  tribes  generally 
amount  to  undertakings  for  good  behaviour  on  their  part  paralleled  by  a 
disclaimer  by  “Government”  (or  “the  British  Government”)  of  any  intention 
to  annex  tribal  territory  or  to  interfere  with  tribal  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  (The  agreements  with  Swat  and  Dir  States  are  of  a  similar  character, 
save  only  that  they  are  made  with  a  tribal  Chief  and  not  with  a  tribal  jirga.) 
Except  therefore  in  Protected  Areas  where,  by  agreement,  revenue  may  be 
collected  (e.g.,  the  Kurram)  and  justice  enforced  under  the  Frontier  Crimes 
Regulations,  no  regular  administration  exists. 

(iii)  The  Prospect. 

The  objective  must  be  to  weld  the  tribes  in  some  manner  with  India,  tribal 
willingness  to  coalesce  with  their  consanguines  and  co-religionists  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  being  nurtured  over  a  period  of  years.  External 
relations,  the  protection  of  the  Settled  Districts  from  raiding  and  reasonably 
rapid  economic  development  are  all  prime  factors  in  the  problem,  all  involving 
large  expenditure.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  a  satisfied  Muslim  community  in  India,  on  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and 
efficient  armed  forces,  and  on  a  workable  compromise  in  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  of  the  future  in  relation  to  the 
tribes.  The  former  must  ( a )  retain  authority  to  handle  the  external  problem — 
i.e.,  prevent  aggression  against  Afghanistan,  and  (h)  provide  the  funds  for 
control  by  armed  forces  (military  or  civil)  for  tribal  subventions  and  for 

1  In  1893  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontier  tribal  areas  in  roughly  equal  proportions.  The  resulting  boundary  became 
known  as  the  Durand  Line. 
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development;  while  the  latter  would  be  able  to  handle  the  day-to-day  contacts 
and  relations  with  the  tribes,  particularly  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  preven¬ 
tion  of  raiding,  liquidation  of  outlaws  and  practical  activity  in  schemes  of 
economic  development  in  line  with  the  Province. 

II —  Baluchistan. 

No  reference  has  so  far  been  made  to  Baluchistan.  The  problem  there  is  less 
critical  in  that  the  Pathan  tribes  which  occupy  the  northern  portion  are  generally 
far  less  virile  than  those  of  the  North-West  Frontier  proper  and  have  for  the 
most  part  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  standard  of  administration.  Balu¬ 
chistan  consists  of  (a)  State  territory  (Kalat,  Las  Bela  and  Kharan),  (b)  a  small 
area  of  British  India,  ( c )  tribal  territory  (though  generally  administered  on  the 
same  lines  as  British  Baluchistan),  and  (d)  territory  leased  from  the  Khan  of 
Kalat  (including  the  capital,  Quetta).  The  problem  here  is  essentially  economic 
deriving  from  the  fact  that  this  strategically  situated  Province  consists  of  an 
immense,  arid  and  thinly  populated  area,  educationally  and  economically 
backward. 

The  generally  primitive  but  not  redoubtable  Baluch  and  Brahui  sections  of 
the  population  are  found  mainly  in  the  States,  in  Marri  and  Bugti  tribal  terri¬ 
tory  (at  one  time  components  of  the  Kalat  Confederacy)  and  in  the  Leased 
Areas.  In  these  tribes  the  Sardari  or  Chieftain  principle  is  dominant. 

The  Province  is  heavily  deficit,  is  95  per  cent.  Muslim  and  is  Centrally 
administered.  The  people  are  almost  invariably  friendly  and  amenable.  Sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  advanced  for  the  absorption  of  the  Pathan  portion  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  and  of  the  rest  into  Sind  or  (possibly  more 
appropriately)  into  Kalat  State. 

III —  North-East  Frontier. 

The  tribal  problem  on  the  North-East  Frontier  presents  two  main  aspects: — 

(A)  The  general  problem  of  accommodating  widely  different  groups  of 
(mainly)  animist  tribes  in  a  future  Indian  constitution; 

(B)  The  specific  problem  of  the  “McMahon  Line”2  Tribal  Areas  between 
the  Province  of  Assam  and  Tibet. 

(A)  The  North-East  Frontier  tribes  inhabit  three  clearly  distinguishable 
groups  of  hills— 

(a)  The  northern  sub-Himalayan  hills  stretching  roughly  eastwards  from 
Bhutan  up  to  and  round  the  north-east  tip  of  Assam  (Dallas,  Abors, 
Mishmis,  etc.  Mainly  primitives). 

(b)  The  central  Assam  range  (Garos,  Khasis,  Mikirs,  etc.  Broadly  speaking 
the  most  politically  advanced). 

( c )  The  south-east  and  southern  hills  on  the  Burma  border  (Nagas,  Kukis, 
Lushais,  etc.  Sturdy  and  of  independent  mind). 
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The  statement  of  the  problem  is  complicated  by  inexactitude  or  inconsistency 
of  present  constitutional  definition  of  these  areas  or  parts  thereof  (as  between 
Partially  Excluded,  Excluded  and  purely  Tribal  Areas),  by  the  widely  varying 
standards  of  development  of  the  different  tribal  groups,  by  a  considerable 
length  of  still  unsettled  frontier  with  Burma  (matched  on  the  north  by  an 
unexplored  and  sporadically  disputed  boundary  with  Tibet),  and  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic  divergence  of  views  on  the  treatment  due  to  the  tribes  either  in  isolation 
or  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Assam.  These  views  vary  from  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists’  urge  to  segregate  the  tribes  in  a  separate  purely  Tribal  Province  to  their 
complete  absorption  in  Assam  without  safeguards. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  can  be  stated  that  the  North-East  Frontier  tribes 
are  friendly  and  well-disposed  towards  the  British  connection  (as  they  proved 
in  the  Japanese  war).  Though  some  of  the  tribes  are  virile  and  even  warlike — 
in  particular  the  Nagas — their  lack  of  modem  weapons  prevents  them  from 
constituting  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  neighbouring  plains  in  any  way 
comparable  with  the  Pathan  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier.  On  the  other 
hand,  apart  from  the  decadent  tribes  of  the  Central  Range,  they  would  not 
tamely  yield  to  exploitation  or  to  wide  infringement  of  their  “Way”  and  would 
be  capable  of  creating  a  very  considerable  local  security  problem,  the  liquidation 
of  which  would  be  a  long  and  costly  process.  Again  unlike  the  North-West 
Frontier  there  are  no  links  of  race  or  religion  between  the  hillmen  and  the 
plains  people  of  Assam,  and  little  understanding  of  one  another’s  needs  and 
aspirations.  Finally  the  proper  economic  development  of  the  Hills  as  a  whole 
with  their  3  millions  population  is  a  task  which,  even  if  the  inclination  were 
present,  is  far  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  a  Provincial  Government. 

(B)  The  McMahon  Line  area. 

Here  the  factors  are:- — 

(a)  The  existence  of  an  external  boundary  with  a  foreign  State; 

(b)  The  fact  that  penetration  of  the  area  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 

Until  recently  this  was  a  forgotten  area  which  came  into  prominence  largely 
as  a  result  of  examination  of  the  problem  that  would  be  presented  if  China 
re-absorbed  Tibet.  Previously  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  administration 
other  than  of  a  narrow  strip  adjoining  the  Assam  Valley.  The  penetration  of 
this  area  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  validity  of  the  McMahon  Line  as  the 
Frontier  of  India  was  a  task  beyond  Provincial  capacity  and  has  had  to  be 
undertaken  under  arrangements  made  by  the  Central  Government.  Some 
progress  has  been  achieved  but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  form  of 
administration  can  be  extended  up  to  the  international  boundary  with  Tibet. 

2  The  McMahon  Line  demarcating  the  boundary  between  Tibet  and  Assam  and  Burma  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Tibetan  Government  during  the  Simla  Conference  on  Tibet  of 
1913-14.  Sir  Henry  McMahon  was  the  Government  of  India’s  plenipotentiary  to  the  Conference. 
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The  task  involves  much  expenditure  and  since  it  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
vindicating  an  external  frontier  of  India,  it  follows  that  it  is  one  to  be  handled 
by  a  Central  and  not  by  a  Provincial  authority,  more  particularly  since  Tibetan 
penetration  of  the  area  has  already  gone  some  distance.  This  latter  fact  becomes 
the  more  important  if  present  Chinese  determination  to  re-absorb  Tibet  as  a 
Province  of  China  succeeds.  Chinese  cartographers,  it  should  be  noted,  place 
the  Sino-Indian  Frontier  well  within  the  Assam  Valley.  Since  the  vindication  of 
the  McMahon  Line  is  essentially  a  Central  task,  it  follows  that  the  civilisation 
and  development  of  the  primitive  communities  which  inhabit  this  area  is  also 
a  Central  commitment,  though  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  Provincial  agency 
must  be  increasingly  employed. 

The  general  problem  therefore  is  to  fmd  the  means  by  which  the  hill  tribes 
of  the  North-East  Frontier  can  be  welded  into  the  body  politic  of  India,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  need  for  protection  of  tribal  institutions  and  way  of  life,  for 
full-scale  development  and  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  an  external  boun¬ 
dary — at  present  with  Tibet  but  forseeably  with  expansionist  China;  the  whole 
to  be  secured  by  an  inter-meshing  of  Central  and  Provincial  machinery. 

AFGHAN  INTEREST  IN  THE  INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEM 

The  Afghan  attitude  to  this  problem  is  that  the  present  obligations  of  the 
Afghan  Government  towards  India,  as  a  neighbouring  State,  flow  from 
various  Treaties  with  the  British  Government,  i.e.,  His  Majesty’s  Government 
as  distinct  from  an  Indian  Government.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  India 
achieving  independent  status,  the  Afghan  Government  would  regard  the  posi¬ 
tion  created  by  their  Treaty  engagements  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  as 
open,  particularly  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  India  which,  they  claim,  formerly 
belonged  to  Afghanistan  and  whose  inhabitants  are  of  Afghan  origin.  They 
have  so  far  failed  to  define  the  extent  of  this  seemingly  irredentist  claim,  but 
it  may  be  assumed  to  include  the  Pushtu-speaking  areas  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  (west  of  the  Indus)  including  the  Agencies  and  Tribal 
Areas  and  those  parts  of  Baluchistan  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of 
Gandmak  (1879). 3 

2.  In  advancing  this  claim  the  Afghan  Government  have  been  at  pains  to 
deny  any  thought  of  aggrandisement.  Their  object,  they  say,  is  two-fold — 

(a)  to  preserve  the  security  of  the  Afghan  State  (and  incidentally  of  India) 
against  external  aggression  (obviously  from  Russia)  by  the  maintenance 
of  stable  conditions  on  their  Indian  frontier,  and 

(b)  to  remove  all  possible  causes  of  friction  between  Afghanistan  and  the 
India  of  the  future. 

Behind  ( a )  lies  the  traditional  Afghan  fear  of  Russia  greatly  (and  under¬ 
standably)  enhanced  by  recent  events  and  the  realisation  of  the  security  value 
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of  a  Frontier  at  their  back  hitherto  strongly  held  by  a  great  and  friendly  Power 
which  in  its  own  interests,  if  not  in  Afghanistan’s,  would  not  tolerate  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  a  buffer  State  vital  to  the  defence  of  its  own  (Indian)  territories. 
Behind  ( h )  lies  the  implication  that  no  Afghan  Government  which  acquiesced 
in  the  handing  over  of  ex-Afghan  territories  and  peoples  to  an  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  a  Hindu  dominated  Government,  could  survive  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  this  would  arouse  in  Afghanistan.  The  reality  here  is  that  the  Afghan 
Government  find  it  impossible  to  visualise  an  Indian  Government  strong 
enough,  without  British  support,  to  prevent  the  North-West  Frontier  dissolv¬ 
ing  into  anarchy  and  chaos  with  fatal  consequences  to  themselves. 

3 .  The  Afghan  Government’s  suggestion  therefore  is  that  unless  His  Majesty’s 
Government  intend  to  retain  these  territories  under  their  own  control  they 
will  give  them  the  option  of  self-determination  before  incorporating  them  in 
an  independent  India.  They  envisage  two  alternatives — 

(1 a )  that  the  areas  should  voluntarily  join  themselves  to  Afghanistan,  or 
(b)  that  they  should  be  constituted  into  a  separate  and  independent  Pathan 
State. 

On  their  own  admission,  Afghanistan  as  a  poor  and  weak  State,  would  find 
it  virtually  impossible  to  absorb  the  turbulent  mass  of  tribesmen  on  the  British 
side  of  the  Frontier  and  their  preference  therefore  is  for  alternative  (6),  but 
only  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Their  overriding  desire,  made  quite  clear  in  the 
conversations  which  have  been  proceeding  in  Kabul  for  some  time  past,  is 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  not  abandon  its  Imperial  interest  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Indo-Afghan  boundary  and  the  control  of  the  tribal  areas  east 
and  south  of  the  Durand  Line. 

3  See  C.  U.  Aitchison,  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sanads,  vol.  xiii  (Calcutta,  1933),  pp. 

240-2. 
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Note  by  Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  Governor  of  the  N.-W.F.P. 

This  paper  should  be  read  against  the  External  Affairs  Department  paper1 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation  on  the  subject  of  the  tribes  in  so  far  as 
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that  paper  relates  to  the  North-West  Frontier.  It  is  an  attempt  to  consider 
possible  machinery  for  bringing  the  tribes  in  more  closely  to  a  new  Indian 
constitution.  It  is  an  axiom  which  incidentally  the  Provincial  Ministry  of  the 
N.-W.F.P.  accept  that  the  main  objective  is  to  weld  the  tribes  in  with  India. 
I  feel  strongly  that  practical  measures  in  the  direction  of  this  objective  in  so 
far  as  they  remove  considerations  of  the  constitutional  question  from  the  purely 
British  Indian  sphere  of  the  Provinces,  will  do  a  good  deal  to  bring  the  political 
parties  down  to  realities  and  to  place  the  Hindu-Muslim  differences  in  a  new 
perspective,  for  both  sides  have  much  to  gain,  the  Muslims  by  the  potential 
accretion  of  a  strong  element  and  the  Hindus  through  the  stabilisation  of 
India’s  most  important  Frontier.  The  main  key  to  a  solution  may  be  a  realiza¬ 
tion  by  both  sides  that  no  regional  Muslim  federation  in  North  Western  India 
could  pay  for  the  Frontier.  It  must  draw  funds  both  for  subsidising  the  tribes 
and  for  paying  for  Watch  and  Ward  from  some  sort  of  Centre  higher  up. 

2.  The  Frontier  tribal  question  has  several  main  aspects.  It  may  be  divided 
into  External  and  Internal  problems.  In  the  former  category  lies  the  actual 
security  of  India  itself  and  the  prevention  of  aggression  by  our  tribes  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  In  the  latter  category  lie  such  matters  as  relations  with  tribes  over  outlaws, 
joint  development  of  the  Province  and  tribes  and  so  on.  The  former  category  of 
matters  must  remain  for  decision  by  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government,  the  second  category  relates  to  matters  which  interest 
chiefly  the  Provincial  Government. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  the  N.-W.F.P.  requires  a  subsidy  even 
for  itself  and  in  no  conceivable  circumstances  could  pay  for  tribal  subsidies  or 
for  the  forces  necessary  for  tribal  Watch  and  Ward.  A  higher  authority  must 
therefore  retain  ultimate  control.  It  is  most  improbable  that  the  Government 
of  a  regional  federation  in  North-Western  India  would  have  the  resources  to 
pay  for  the  tribes. 

3 .  A  solution  may  be  sought  along  the  lines  whereby  a  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  limited  authority  for  control  over  tribes  in  matters  in  the 
second  category,  while  matters  in  the  first  category  relating  to  security  and 
defence  and  foreign  relations  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority. 
In  the  central  field,  if  external  and  tribal  affairs  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
political  Member  of  Council,  it  is  essential  to  recognise  that  India’s  most 
important  External  Affairs  concern  Muslim  countries  and  the  Member  chosen 
should  therefore  be  a  Muslim  of  the  Muslim  majority  party. 

4.  In  the  Provincial  field  it  will  be  impossible  for  each  of  the  tribes  to  select 
one  or  even  two  or  three  representatives  to  sit  with  the  Legislature  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Legislature  would  be  a  proper  body  for  joint  Provincial 
tribal  concerns.  Possibly  the  best  machinery  would  be  to  co-opt  leading 
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members  of  thejirga  of  each  tribe  to  sit  with  the  Ministry  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Governor  when  affairs  relating  to  that  tribe  were  under  discussion. 
The  tribal  affairs  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Province  should  be  placed  in  the 
Chief  Minister’s  portfolio  and  he  could  attend  jirgas  when  a  whole  tribe  is 
being  interviewed.  Details  of  this  kind  will  require  much  thought  before  they 
can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

5.  The  tribes  are  at  present  quite  unconscious  of  the  imminence  of  change. 
The  key  to  the  present  position  is  the  existence  of  British  power  on  the  Fron¬ 
tier  both  in  respect  of  Afghanistan  and  the  tribes  themselves.  Any  bald  declara¬ 
tion  that  British  power  is  to  be  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an  undefined  free  India 
would  be  likely  to  have  wide  repercussions  on  the  Frontier,  most  certainly  if  it 
could  be  represented  that  the  tribes  were  being  handed  over  to  Hindu  control. 
This  suggests  that  a  form  of  regional  autonomy,  which  on  no  account  should 
be  called  “Pakistan”,  requires  to  be  developed,  possibly  with  some  re-align¬ 
ment  of  Provincial  boundaries  tending  to  place  the  Muslims  of  North-Western 
India  within  a  unit  in  which  they  would  have  great  preponderance  and  thus 
become  less  liable  to  the  communal  appeal.  Pathan  patriotism  in  spite  of  the 
factions  among  Pathans,  is  a  living  thing,  and  the  formation  of  an  autonomous 
Pathan  Province  which  might  include  the  northern  part  of  Baluchistan,  may 
have  some  appeal  to  the  Congress  Muslims  now  in  power.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  hold  of  the  Congress  Muslims  is  precarious  and  depends 
very  largely  on  the  personality  of  the  two  Khan  brothers.  Hope  seems  to  lie  iri 
appealing  to  the  Congress  Frontier  party  along  the  lines  of  local  patriotism, 
and  to  those  in  sympathy  with  the  League  along  the  lines  that  the  Frontier  can 
never  pay  for  itself. 

6.  There  remains  the  question  of  how  the  tribes  are  to  be  made  politically 
conscious  of  changes.  This  will  have  to  be  done  very  gently  and  gradually.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  form  of  Commission  should  be  appointed  or 
chosen  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  tribes  and  this  would  have  advantages 
over  the  presence  of  an  expert  in  the  coming  constitutional  discussions  if  the 
actual  views  of  the  tribes  themselves  could  be  ascertained  and  reported.  The 
choice  of  any  such  Commission  would  have  to  be  most  carefully  made.  It  will 
be  essential  to  associate  with  it  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  the 
N.-W.F.P.  There  would  be  danger  in  delegates  from  outside  too  closely 
identified  with  one  or  other  political  party  in  India.  Moreover  outside  delegates 
would  not  understand  what  the  tribes  said  and  lengthy  processes  of  translation 
would  have  to  be  undertaken,  a  most  difficult  thing  in  a  jirga.  We  must  move 
very  carefully  to  ensure  that  consultations  of  this  kind  do  not  so  upset  tribal 
thought  as  to  lead  to  a  ferment  on  the  Frontier  which  might  affect  the  whole 
issue  of  constitutional  discussions  in  India  generally. 
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Summary  of  observations  made  by  Sir  Andrew  Clow,  Governor  of  Assam. 

Sir  Andrew  Clow  gave  the  Delegation  copies  of  a  memorandum2  he  had 
prepared  last  year  on  “The  Future  of  Government  of  the  Assam  Tribal  Peoples”. 
In  this  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  set  out  the  relevant  facts  and  to  discuss 
possible  alternative  solutions.  It  had  been  prepared  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  British  Protectorate  in  N.-E.  India,  so  that 
Chapter  V  which  was  devoted  to  demolishing  this  proposal,  was  now  obsolete. 
The  argument  was  summarised  in  a  brief  appendix. 

His  main  criticism  of  the  Memorandum  presented  by  the  External  Affairs 
Department  was  that,  except  in  respect  of  the  figure  of  population,  it  ignored 
the  plains  tribes.  It  was  not  the  case  that  the  hills  had  3  million  people;  the  hills 
and  plains  tribes  together  had  about  this  figure,  and  the  majority  of  the  3 
million  was  in  the  plains.  Although  the  plains  tribes  had  been  Hindu-ised  to  a 
considerable  degree,  it  was  not  entirely  true  that  there  were  no  links  of  race  or 
religion  between  the  two.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  Memorandum  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  tribes  of  the  central  hills  as  decadent.  The  solution  he  promised  [pro¬ 
posed],  broadly  speaking,  was  the  retention  in  a  federal  agency  of  those  tribes 
which  were  quite  incapable  of  participating  in  a  government  of  the  modern 
type  and  the  inclusion  of  the  others  (who  were  the  substantial  majority)  in 
Assam,  but  in  a  form  which  would  give  both  hills  and  plains  some  separate 
entity  and  some  separate  constitutional  provisions.  He  warmly  supported  the 
suggestion  of  a  special  Commission  to  examine  the  issues  on  the  spot.  Some 
tribal  leaders  had  urged  him  to  secure  the  presentation  of  their  case  to  the  Dele¬ 
gation  and  their  representation  in  a  Constituent  Assembly.  At  present  a  number 
of  them  were  excluded  from  the  Legislature  and  so  would  have  no  voice  in 
any  Assembly  based  on  the  Legislatives  [Legislatures].  But  he  recognised  that 
they  could  not  be  given  an  effective  voice  there  by  any  reasonable  arrangement 
and  agreed  that  provision  for  a  Commission  would  be  a  more  effective  way  of 
getting  their  views  and  ensuring  that  their  needs  were  properly  considered. 

One  difficulty  which  any  body  like  a  Commission  would  have  was  that 
there  had  been  no  serious  thought  by  any  Party  on  the  subject.  The  previous 
Governor  of  Assam,  who  was  guided  by  one  or  two  anthropologically-minded 
officers,  had  publicly  advocated  the  separation  of  the  Assam  Hills  as  a  British 
Colony,  and  this  had  led  leading  tribesmen  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
discouraged  attempts  to  face  the  problem  on  their  side.  The  Assamese,  both 
Caste  Hindu  and  Muslim,  professed  solicitude  for  the  tribes,  but  neither  had 
troubled  to  study  the  question,  nor  had  any  real  sympathy  with  the  tribes. 
This  solicitude,  which  was  very  recent,  was  motivated  almost  entirely  by 
considerations  relating  to  their  own  differences,  and  especially  the  question  of 
Pakistan.  The  Hindus  felt  that  the  majority  of  the  tribesmen  in  Assam  would 
strengthen  the  case  against  its  inclusion  in  Pakistan:  the  Muslims  tended  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  Hindus  (like  themselves)  were  a  minority  in  the  Province 
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and  that  they  and  the  tribes  were  in  the  same  danger  of  Hindu  domination.  In 
consequence  none  of  the  parties  concerned  had  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
face  this  complex  problem  in  a  constructive  way.  But  most  of  the  tribes,  and 
others,  were  capable  of  contributing  to  a  solution  once  the  ground  was  cleared 
of  impracticable  proposals  and  the  issues  and  possibilities  were  put  clearly 
before  them. 

2  This  memorandum  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records  but  a  letter  of  23  October  1945  from 
Sir  A.  Clow  to  Lord  Wavell  summarising  its  conclusions  is  on  L/P&J/7/6787. 


Record  oj  Meeting  between  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell,  Cabinet  Delegation  and 

Provincial  Governors  on  Thursday ,  28  March  1946 

L I P&J 1 5/337:  pp.  26-32 

SECRET 

the  viceroy  invited  the  Governors  to  report  in  turn  upon  the  situation  and 
prospects  in  their  Provinces. 

the  governor  of  Bombay  (sir  JOHN  colville)  said  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  results  so  far  had  shown  that  Congress  had  strengthened  their  position, 
having  won  125  seats.  The  results  in  the  Muslim  constituencies  were  not  yet 
known,  but  they  were  expected  to  win  about  30  seats.  This  would  account  for 
155  seats  out  of  a  total  of  175.  As  regards  the  remainder,  there  might  be  one  or 
two  Nationalist  Muslims;  the  Scheduled  Castes,  who  had  previously  had  some 
7  seats,  had  done  badly  in  the  elections.  There  was  no  prospect  of  a  Coalition 
Ministry. 

The  Governor  was  already  in  touch  with  Mr.  Kher,  the  prospective  Prime 
Minister,  and  had  formed  the  impression  that  Congress  was  willing  to  work 
the  constitution  as  it  stands.  The  Right  Wing  of  Congress  was  in  the  ascendant; 
the  Left  Wing  was  very  vocal  and  was  especially  strong  in  Satara  but  was 
unlikely  to  oust  the  Right  Wing.  The  Communists  were  fairly  strong. 

The  Governor  would  be  able  to  hold  a  situation  in  which  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
demands  were  rejected,  though  trouble  was  to  be  expected  in  Ahmedabad  and 
in  Bombay  City.  If  the  Delegation  were  able  to  formulate  a  compromise  solu¬ 
tion  whereby  the  predominantly  Muslim  areas  might  be  joined  in  a  loose 
federation  with  the  rest  of  India,  the  result  might  be  to  wean  away  a  number  of 
Mr.  Jinnah’s  followers  from  their  insistence  upon  Pakistan.  In  this  event  the 
remainder  would  be  likely  to  lose  heart.  Pakistan  was  a  war  cry,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Bombay  Muslims  considered  they  had  anything  to  gain 
if  it  became  a  reality. 
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The  Bombay  Congress  leaders  were  members  of  the  propertied  Classes,  were 
afraid  of  the  Communists  and  of  Russia,  and  might  well  have  been  frightened 
by  the  January  disturbances.  They  would  therefore  be  reluctant  to  start  a  violent 
movement  if  the  talks  broke  down  owing  to  disagreement  between  the  Dele¬ 
gation  and  the  Congress  High  Command.  If,  however,  they  did  resort  to 
violence,  the  situation  would  be  very  difficult  and  the  police  might  be  unable  to 
control  it,  though  the  Governor  thought  that  it  could  probably  be  held  with 
the  aid  of  troops. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  BENGAL  (SIR  FREDERICK  BURROWS)  Said  that  the 
election  results  would  not  be  complete  until  the  end  of  March.  So  far  the 
Muslim  League  had  won  76  seats  and  were  expected  to  win  a  total  of  112  or 
1 14;  Congress  had  won  70  seats  and  the  Europeans  24.  If  the  Muslim  League 
secured  114  seats  and  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  Assembly  (excluding 
Europeans  and  the  Anglo-Indians)  voted  against  them,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  League  would  have  a  majority  of  6.  The  attitude  of  the  Europeans,  who 
would  thus  hold  the  balance,  was  that  they  would  support  any  reasonably 
honest  Government.  Unfortunately,  now  that  Sir  Nazimuddin  had  withdrawn 
from  politics  there  was  no  honest  politician  left.  The  probable  Prime  Minister 
in  a  Muslim  League  Government  was  Mr  Suhrawardy,  though  neither  Mr. 
Jinnah  nor  anyone  else  thought  very  highly  of  him.  The  Governor  thought  it 
possible  that  Sir  Nazimuddin  might  return  to  the  leadership  of  the  Provincial 
League  party  with  Mr.  Jinnah’s  support,  in  which  case  Mr.  Suhrawardy  might 
go  over  to  Congress. 

Eastern  Bengal,  being  predominantly  Muslim,  could  form  a  small  Pakistan 
State  if  it  were  united  with  Sylhet,  but  Western  Bengal  with  its  Hindu  majority 
could  not  be  included  in  Pakistan,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  divide 
Calcutta  between  the  two  States.  It  might,  however,  be  practicable  to  make 
the  City  an  open  port. 

THE  ACTING  GOVERNOR  OF  MADRAS  (SIR  HENRY  KNIGHT)  Said  that 
he  had  only  a  month’s  experience  of  the  Province.  It  was  clear  that  Congress 
would  enjoy  an  absolute  majority,  having  already  won  132  seats  out  of  215. 
They  would  probably  wish  to  work  the  constitution  but  their  trouble  was  that 
they  had  thrown  over  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  and  had  now  no  leader.  Mr.  Raja- 
gopalachari’s  fall  had  been  due  to  his  having  been  too  much  of  a  dictator,  and 
also  too  honest,  when  he  was  in  office  before;  it  was  also  connected  with  the 
Brahmin  versus  non-Brahmin  controversy.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  restoring  unity  in  the  Provincial  Congress  Party  had  proved  abortive. 
The  Governor  forecast  that  the  Party  might  get  into  a  mess  and  be  ordered  by 
the  Congress  High  Command  to  re-admit  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  as  their  leader. 

The  Opposition  would  be  small  but  intelligent.  The  Muslim  League  were 
expected  to  gain  all  or  nearly  all  the  Muslim  seats.  They  might  be  willing  to 
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enter  a  Coalition  Government,  but  Congress  had  such  a  large  majority  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  admit  them.  (The  Moplas  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Province  were  less  inclined  to  support  the  League  than  Muslims 
elsewhere).  The  Justice  Party  was  now  defunct  and  its  members  would  merge 
with  the  Right  Wing  of  Congress,  whose  Left  Wing  should  gravitate  towards 
the  Communists. 

The  public  were  expecting  the  Delegation  to  achieve  a  solution,  and  disap¬ 
pointment  at  their  failure  might  well  lead  to  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  talks  were  to  break  down  on  an  issue  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  public 
the  Governor  would  be  able  to  carry  on  under  Section  93 .  Similarly,  there  would 
be  no  serious  local  trouble  if  Mr.  Jinnah  were  by-passed. 

THE  GOVERNOR  of  the  Punjab  (sir  b.  j.  glancy)  reported  that  the 
Muslim  League  had  won  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Muslim  seats  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  He  felt  that  some  of  the  League  leaders  did  not  really 
believe  in  Pakistan.  But  their  insistence  on  this  policy  had  alienated  the  other 
communities  and  even  some  Muslims.  The  result  was  that  the  other  parties 
had  formed  a  Coalition,  though  an  uneasy  one.  This  Coalition  commanded  a 
majority  of  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Governor  had  therefore  called 
upon  them  and  not  the  League  to  form  a  Ministry.1  The  Governor  did  not 
think  that  the  Sikhs  would  come  to  terms  with  the  League  and  leave  the 
Coalition.  Before  the  elections  they  had  coquetted  with  the  Muslims,  but  this 
was  probably  due  to  a  wish  to  raise  their  bargaining  power  with  Congress. 

The  Governor  confessed  that  he  firmly  believed  in  a  united  India  and  could 
not  see  how  Pakistan  could  work.  He  suggested  that  the  Delegation  should  try 
to  persuade  Congress  to  make  the  maximum  possible  concessions,  and  should 
then  face  the  Muslim  League  with  these,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  firmly 
that  they  could  expect  no  more. 

Mr.  Jinnah  could  not  expect  that  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  would  be  included 
in  Pakistan;  the  maximum  would  be  the  Province  excluding  Amritsar.2  Finally, 
the  Governor  was  hopeful  that,  if  the  Muslim  League  were  to  be  confronted 
with  reasoned  arguments  against  Pakistan,  they  might  agree  to  compromise. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES  (SIR  FRANCIS  WYLIE)  Said 
that  Congress  had  swept  the  board  in  the  elections,  even  capturing  some  seats 
from  the  Muslim  League.  The  Governor  had  already  called  upon  Pandit  Pant 
to  form  a  Ministry  and  had  urged  that  this  should  be  a  Coalition.  This  was 
especially  important  as  the  Government  would  have  to  embark  upon  the  com¬ 
pulsory  procurement  of  grain,  a  matter  which  must  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
The  Governor  understood  that  Pandit  Pant  had  offered  the  Muslim  League 

1  See  Vol.  VI,  Enclosure  to  No.  514. 

2  ‘Ambala  Division’  may  have  been  intended  here.  This  presumption  is  supported  by  Sir  H. 

Twynam’s  allusion  to  ‘Ambala  Division’  overleaf. 
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two  seats  in  a  Ministry  of  9;  and  that  Mr.  Jinnah  might  agree  providing  that, 
on  issues  affecting  Muslim  religion  and  culture,  the  Nationalist  Muslim  Ministers 
agreed  always  to  vote  with  the  Muslim  League. 

The  Governor  did  not  believe  that  the  Muslims  in  the  Province,  including 
their  leader,  Chaudhry  Khaliq-uz-Zaman,  really  believed  in  Pakistan.  If  a 
reasonable  alternative  were  put  forward  they  might  give  no  trouble;  but  if 
Pakistan  were  to  be  curtly  rejected,  the  Governor  might  find  it  difficult  to  hold 
the  situation. 

If  the  talks  were  to  break  down  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  Congress 
and  the  Delegation,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Governor  would  be  able  to  keep 
control  in  the  resulting  disturbances.  He  emphasised  that  Congress  had  a 
greater  hold  in  the  villages  of  the  Province  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  of 
which  he  had  had  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress  High  Com¬ 
mand  were  to  accept  a  compromise,  he  thought  that  the  Party  discipline 
would  prevent  the  Left  Wing  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES  (SIR  H.  J.  TWYNAm) 
thought  that  Congress  would  almost  certainly  win  80-90  seats  in  a  House  of 
1 12  and  a  Congress  Ministry  was  already  a  certainty. 

He  proceeded  to  read  a  memorandum  containing  a  suggested  solution  of 
the  constitutional  problem.  He  pointed  out  that  if  a  single  Constituent  Assembly 
were  to  be  formed  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  Muslim  League  participating; 
while  if  two  Constituent  Assemblies  were  to  be  set  up,  one  for  Hindustan  and 
the  other  for  Pakistan,  the  result  would  almost  certainly  be  civil  war  in  which 
the  Army  would  probably  join.  The  moral  was  that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
must  evolve  a  via  media  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  back. 

His  own  suggestion  was  that  there  should  be  three  Constituent  Assemblies, 
one  for  Hindustan,  one  for  Pakistan,  and  one  to  explore  and  recommend 
provisions  governing  the  relations  between  these  two  States.  The  functions  of 
the  third  body  would  include  the  broad  demarcation  of  frontiers  (e.g.,  the 
exclusion  of  Burdwan  from,  and  the  inclusion  of  Sylhet  in,  Pakistan,  and  the 
question  of  the  Ambala  Division  of  the  Punjab);  they  should  also  recommend 
the  duration  of  the  treaty  which  would  be  necessary  between  Hindustan  and 
Pakistan.  He  confessed  that  it  was  difficult  to  suggest  how  this  third  body  would 
be  constituted  and  the  British  might  have  to  nominate  its  members.  His  solu¬ 
tion  left  the  States  out  of  account,  because  he  believed  that  it  was  no  use  bringing 
them  into  the  negotiations  until  the  main  lines  of  the  British  Indian  problem 
had  been  settled. 

Finally  he  emphasised  that  his  suggestion  were  [?  was]  a  pis  aller  in  case  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  agreement  between  the  two  Parties. 

the  governor  of  bihar  (sir  t.  rutherford)  said  that  Congress  had 
won  93  seats  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  the  Muslim  League  35  out  of 
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the  40  Muslim  seats  (the  remaining  5  had  gone  to  the  Momins).  Shri  Krishna 
Sinha,  the  prospective  Premier,  was  almost  a  Congress  Socialist.  He  would 
be  willing  to  form  a  Ministry  including  two  Muslims  provided  that  they  were 
not  Muslim  Leaguers.  For  his  part,  the  Provincial  Muslim  League  leader 
would  personally  be  willing  to  join  in  a  Coalition  Ministry,  but  he  would  not 
go  against  Mr.  Jinnah. 

In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  violent  talk  and  agitation  among  students,  the 
Province  had  been  comparatively  peaceful  and  repercussions  from  the  distur¬ 
bances  in  Calcutta  and  the  other  large  towns  had  been  less  than  was  expected. 
But  disturbances  were  certain  if  the  talks  with  the  Delegation  broke  down. 
The  Europeans  were  very  nervous  and  were  begining  to  evacuate  their  women¬ 
folk.  The  Governor  considered  that  satisfactory  plans  for  maintaining  security 
had  been  worked  out,  but  he  was  uncertain  of  the  reliability  of  the  Police  who 
were  threatening  a  strike. 

The  Muslims,  who  constituted  14%  of  the  population,  were  not  very  strong 
supporters  of  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  Governor  thought  that  they  backed  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
stand  on  the  Pakistan  issue  owing  to  their  belief  that  the  deadlock  on  this  issue 
was  all  that  prevented  the  British  from  quitting  India,  which  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Hindu  Provinces. 

The  Governor  was  inclined  to  favour  a  settlement  imposed  by  His  Alajesty’s 
Government;  he  thought  that  this  would  be  worked  by  Congress  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Muslims  provided  they  were  assured  of  adequate  safeguards. 

the  governor  of  orissa  (sir  hawthorne  lewis)  stated  that  Congress 
had  won  50  out  of  60  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  had  no  organised  opposition 
against  them.  Their  leader,  Mr.  Mahtab,  belonged  to  the  Right  Wing  of  the 
Party,  was  diffident,  admitted  his  administrative  inexperience,  and  had  already 
asked  for  the  retention  of  the  Governor’s  advisers  and  for  more  senior  I.C.S. 
officers.  He  was  supported  by  the  landholders  and  capitalists;  and  if  the  issue  of 
independence  were  out  of  the  way  the  Party  would  almost  inevitably  split  into 
Right  and  Left  Wings.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Patel  had  told  Mr.  Mahtab  that  as 
communal  trouble  was  almost  non-existent  in  Orissa,  the  Province  should 
concentrate  on  becoming  a  model  of  good  administration,  and  thus  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Congress  rule. 

Service  and  Police  morale  were  good;  but  the  Governor  thought  that  if  the 
talks  resulted  in  a  break  with  Congress  he  might  need  the  help  of  troops  to 
maintain  control.  The  Governor  thought  that  if  Congress  were  able  to 
secure  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  single  Constituent  Assembly  they  would 
be  prepared  to  make  considerable  concessions.  He  disagreed  with  Sir  H. 
Twynam’s  view  that  States  need  not  be  considered  in  the  early  stages ;  geographi¬ 
cally  and  economically  they  were  so  much  bound  up  with  British  India  that 
they  ought  to  be  brought  in  at  once. 
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the  governor  of  Assam  (sir  Andrew  clow)  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  Hindus  nor  the  Muslims  enjoyed  a  majority  in  the  Province.  Until  the  com¬ 
munal  controversy  had  become  an  all-India  issue  the  local  trouble  had  been 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Assam  and  Surma  Valleys.  The  Province  had 
now  embarked  on  its  seventh  Ministry  since  1938.  Its  trouble  had  been  that  it 
had  no  good  leaders  except  Sir  M.  Saadulla,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  5 
of  these  Ministers  [Ministries].  The  remaining  two  had  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Bardoloi,  the  present  Premier,  a  Right  Wing  Congressman  and  follower  of 
Gandhi. 

The  Muslims  were  in  the  majority  in  Sylhet,  formed  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  Province,  or  one-fifth  if  the  Surma  Valley  was 
excluded.  The  local  Muslims  were  lukewarm  on  the  Pakistan  issue,  but  the 
Muslims  from  Bengal,  whose  immigration  into  the  Western  districts  of  the 
Province  was  one  of  the  Government’s  main  problems,  were  much  more 
aggressive. 

On  the  wider  constitutional  issue  the  Governor  emphasised  two  points. 
First,  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  have  made  it  clear  before  now  that 
they  would  be  no  party  to  handing  over  to  Pakistan  areas  with  a  Hindu 
majority;  the  result  would  have  been  to  make  Pakistan  far  less  attractive  to  the 
Muslims.  Secondly,  there  was  danger  in  underrating  the  emotional  factor  in 
Indian  politics.  Consideration  of  this  suggested  that  the  Muslims  might  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  shadow  of  Pakistan  without  the  substance. 

thegovernorofsind  (sirf.  mudie)  reported  that  the  present  extremely 
unstable  position  was  that  the  Government  party  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
consisted  of  28  Muslim  Leaguers,  while  the  Opposition  consisted  of  21  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  7  Muslims  (4  of  whom  constituted  the  Sayed  group).  The  Sind 
Muslims  did  not  believe  in  Pakistan  in  the  sense  of  a  Muslim  State  completely 
separate  from  the  rest  of  India;  but  as  one  remaining  in  association  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  though  on  a  new  basis  which  would  ensure  to  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  freedom  from  Hindu  domination.  Their  leaders  were  large  Zamindars 
who  scorned  the  idea  that  Britain  was  about  to  quit  India  and  would  not  resort 
to  violence  if  she  did  not.  Seen  from  the  local  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
problem  was  one  of  deciding  upon  the  best  procedure  and  machinery  for 
establishing  a  minimal  centre. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  (SIR  O. 
caroe)  said  that  in  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  50  members  Congress  had  cap¬ 
tured  19  Muslim  seats  to  the  League’s  17.  The  14  non-Muslim  seats  had  fallen 
to  1 1  Congressmen,  2  independent  Muslims  and  1  Panthic  Sikh.  The  Governor 
emphasised  the  difference  between  the  Congress  Muslims  of  the  Province  and 
Congressmen  elsewhere.  Since  Muslims  constituted  95%  of  the  population  there 
had  never  been  any  possibility  of  their  being  subjected  to  Hindu  domination. 
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The  Premier,  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  had  told  the  Governor  that  he  saw  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  agreement  between  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  because  there 
would  be  two  breaking  points,  Pakistan  and  Mr.  Jinnah’s  claim  that  the  Muslim 
League  represented  all  Muslims.  He  appreciated  that  during  the  coming  period 
of  constitutional  change  the  Frontier  would  have  to  be  kept  quiet.  There  was 
little  trouble  at  present  though  the  students  were  becoming  restive.  If  the 
Province  were  not  subjected  to  interference  from  outside  the  Governor  would 
be  able  to  keep  control;  but  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  control  on 
the  Frontier  if  there  were  serious  disturbances  in  the  Punjab. 


18 

Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  28th  Conclusions ,  Minute  2 

LIPO/6I114:  f  79 

Those  present  for  item  2  of  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.W.i,  on  28 
March  1946  at  10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr 
Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount 
Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J.  Lawson,  Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  J.  Westwood, 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Mr  Aneurin  Bevan, 

Mr  T.  Williams 

INDIA 

Proceedings  of  Cabinet  Mission 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  25th  Conclusions,  Minute  13 ): 

the  prime  minister  said  that  he  had  been  considering  what  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  keep  his  colleagues  in  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission  to  India. 

Major  questions  of  principle  must,  of  course,  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet 
as  a  whole,  but  it  would  be  convenient  to  entrust  to  a  smaller  body  the  task  of 
following  in  detail  the  day-to-day  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Mission.  He 
proposed  that  this  task  should  be  assumed  by  the  India  and  Burma  Committee, 
strengthened  for  this  purpose  by  the  addition  of  the  Lord  President,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  and  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Telegrams  to  and  from  the  Mission  on  matters  of  general  interest  would  be 
circulated  to  all  members  of  the  Cabinet.  There  would,  however,  be  many 
matters  of  detail  with  which  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  need  not  be  concerned; 


1  Vol.  VI,  No.  538. 
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and  there  might  also  be  delicate  stages  in  the  negotiations  at  which  detailed 
information  about  the  exchanges  between  the  two  sides  would  be  best  kept  for 
the  time  being  within  a  narrower  circle.  He  therefore  proposed  that  telegrams 
in  this  second  category  should  be  circulated  only  to  the  members  of  the  en¬ 
larged  India  and  Burma  Committee. 

The  Prime  Minister  added  that  he  would  supplement  these  arrangements 
by  letting  the  Cabinet  have  at  intervals  his  personal  impressions  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  discussions. 

The  Cabinet — 

Took  note,  with  approval,  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  for  keeping  the  Cabinet  in  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mission  to  India. 


Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I48:  ff  100-1 

viceroy’s  veto 


undated1 


If  the  present  attitude  of  Congress  as  demonstrated  by  Patel’s  recent  statements 
persists,  then  it  is  certain  we  shall  be  met  by  the  demand  to  “hand  over  responsi¬ 
bility”  before  the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation. 

We  have,  indeed,  ourselves  recognised  the  necessity  for  steps  to  be  taken  in 
this  direction  by  our  suggestion  of  the  need  for  a  Transitional  Government 
under  the  existing  constitution. 

One  thing  seems  quite  clear  and  that  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  any 
legislation  to  alter  materially  the  existing  constitution  in  the  transitional  period. 
The  Government  must  therefore  be  carried  on  substantially  under  the  existing 
constitution. 

This  does  not,  however,  solve  the  question  entirely,  since  within  the  existing 
constitution  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  constitutional  conventions  which 
would  modify  to  a  considerable  extent  the  control  of  the  British  Government 
and  of  the  Viceroy  over  the  Indian  Government. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  breakdown 
with  Congress,  or  to  persuade  them  to  accept  an  agreement  on  lines  which 
otherwise  they  did  not  like,  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  some  concession 
on  the  matter  of  control  during  the  transitional  period. 

Another  question  is  perhaps  inevitably  raised  and  that  is  whether  there  is  any 
alternative  method  of  controlling  the  new  Executive,  e.g.  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  I  will  deal  with  these  two  points  in  order. 
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It  must,  of  course,  be  realised  that,  though  the  Viceroy’s  veto  has  not  been 
used  for  a  long  time,  that  this  does  not  mean  that  with  a  new,  more  vigorous 
and  independent  Executive,  circumstances  might  not  arise  in  which  the  Viceroy 
would  wish  to  stop  certain  action  being  taken.  Clearly,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  to  permit  such  a  Government  to  deal  in  advance  with  matters 
which  would  fall  to  be  regulated  by  any  subsequent  Treaty  that  was  to  be 
entered  into.  Equally,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  stop  any  communal  action 
which  might  jeopardise  the  future  possibilities  of  co-operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alternative  to  some  concessions  upon  this  head 
were  to  be  a  complete  breakdown,  then  surely  we  cannot  contemplate  the 
breakdown  even  though  there  may  be  grave  dangers  in  compromising  on  the 
veto.  The  breakdown  means  a  certainty  of  disaster,  the  compromise  at  least 
gives  a  chance  of  avoiding  disaster. 

If  then  we  must  recognise  the  necessity  for  compromise,  along  what  lines 
should  it  be? 

First,  I  think  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  leave  Indian  Matters  to  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Executive  and  that  there  should  be  no  interference  from  Whitehall 
except  in  matters  where  Europeans  are  concerned  or  direct  British  (as  distinct 
from  Indian)  interests  are  concerned. 

This  will,  of  course,  place  an  extra  load  of  responsibility  upon  the  Viceroy 
but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  avoided  if  the  semblance  of  independence  is  to 
attach  to  India  during  the  transition. 

Second,  I  think  we  should  have  some  convention  as  to  the  use  of  the  Viceroy’s 
veto  whereby  it  will  not  be  used  so  long  as  there  is  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
Executive  Council  upon  the  question  in  point. 

I  believe,  myself,  that  we  must  just  take  the  chance  of  any  action  upon 
which  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  is  unanimous.  That  will  at  least  mean  that  all 
the  communities  are  in  agreement.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  all-important 
point  of  how  the  Transitional  Government  should  be  formed. 

The  highest  degree  of  responsibility  is  what  we  are  aiming  at  and  I  believe 
that  this  points  to  a  connection  between  the  Executive  and  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  or  the  Central  Legislature.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  a  right  of 
recall  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures  but  this  is  probably  too  elaborate  a  method 
for  a  short  term  executive. 

If  there  were  such  a  method  of  nomination  of  a  panel  from  which  the  Viceroy 
could  choose,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  have  places  for  the  minorities 
which  would  not  otherwise  get  a  look  in. 

If  the  connection  were  to  be  between  the  Executive  and  the  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture,  that  is  to  say  nomination  was  by  the  Central  Legislature,  then  the 

1  It  would  appear  from  the  letter  of  1  April  1946  from  Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  (relevant 

paras  omitted  from  No.  33)  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  drafted  this  note  prior  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject 

by  the  Mission  with  Lord  Wavell  and  the  Governors.  (See  Nos.  20  and  24).  MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76. 
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right  of  recall  upon  a  motion  of  no  confidence  might  be  possible  and  worth 
while. 

This  would  raise  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Legislature 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  combination  of  provincial  and  central 
responsibility  might  be  brought  about  in  the  following  way. 

All  the  present  nominated  members  should  retire  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  4  representatives  from  each  of  the  n  provinces,  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  either  directly  or  on  the  basis  of  the  varying  party 
strengths  in  those  legislatures.  The  persons  so  elected  would  be  nominated 
by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Central  Legislature. 

The  new  body  so  constituted  would  then  submit  a  panel  of  names  to  the 
Viceroy  from  which  he  would  nominate  his  Executive.  This  panel  should 
contain  agreed  numbers  of  the  two  main  parties  and  some  agreed  numbers  to 
represent  minorities,  e.g.  if  the  Executive  were  to  consist  of  15  members,  the 
panel  might  consist  of  30  persons — 10  Caste  Hindus,  10  Muslims  and  10  others 
representing  various  minorities. 

If  any  member  of  the  Executive  had  a  vote  of  censure  passed  against  him  by 
the  Central  Legislature  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  then  he  should  be  replaced 
by  another  person  from  the  panel. 

This  may  sound  somewhat  complicated  and  possibly  embarrassing,  but  it 
does  give  an  element  of  popular  control  and,  if  coupled  with  a  convention 
that  the  Viceroy  would  not  use  his  veto  where  his  Executive  were  unanimous, 
it  should  go  some  way  to  meet  any  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  veto. 

If  a  compromise  of  this  sort  or  along  any  other  lines  were  to  prove  impossible, 
then  I  am  convinced  we  must  face  the  prospect  of  abolishing  the  veto  by  con¬ 
vention  as  preferable  to  a  final  and  disastrous  breakdown  of  negotiations  on  this 
point. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell,  Cabinet  Delegation  and 

Provincial  Governors  on  Friday ,  29  March  1946 

L/P&JI5I337:  pp.  32-4 

After  His  Excellency  had  invited  the  Delegation  to  indicate  what  matters  they 
would  like  to  discuss  with  Governors,  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  would  like  to 
know  the  Governors’  views  as  to  the  consequences  of  any  modification  of  the 
Viceroy’s  veto  or  of  a  Gentleman’s  Agreement  in  regard  to  its  use  similar  to 
that  given  in  regard  to  the  Governors’  special  responsibilities.1 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Linlithgow2  did  not  go 
beyond  saying  that  the  Governors  would  not  intervene  constantly  through 
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their  special  responsibilities  over  the  whole  field  of  administration.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
said  it  had  been  widely  interpreted  as  covering  discretionary  matters3  and  as 
being,  in  fact,  a  limitation  on  the  Governors’  powers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  whether  the  use  of  Governors’  powers  had  been 
raised  by  any  of  the  new  Prime  Ministers.  Sir  F.  Wylie  said  that  his  prospective 
Prime  Minister  had  raised  the  particular  matter  of  the  Governors’  discretionary 
power  to  nominate  certain  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  to  which  Congress 
had  taken  exception  when  last  in  office. 

Sir  John  Colville  said  that  in  the  past  a  convention  had  been  sought  in  Bombay 
that  before  discretionary  powers  were  used  there  should  be  a  second  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Ministers  to  consider  their  course.  A  convention  had  grown  up  under 
which  Ministers  were  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  in  discre¬ 
tionary  matters  though  of  course  the  Governor  was  not  bound  by  their  views. 

The  Governor  of  the  Punjab  said  that  he  had  had  no  trouble  at  any  time 
in  regard  to  the  Governors’  powers.  The  Governors  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Central  Provinces  considered  that  the  practical  issue  was  how  far 
Governors  could  go  in  the  use  of  their  powers  without  Congress  leaving  office. 
Sir  H.  Twynam  referred  to  three  classes  of  case  which  are  likely  to  arise.  Vic¬ 
timisation  of  Civil  Servants  concerned  in  suppressing  the  1942  disturbances, 
the  demand  for  an  enquiry  of  the  1942  disturbances,  and  the  Police.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  get  hold  of  the  Police  and  put  them  under  their  con¬ 
trol  and  influence,  and  Governors  would  have  to  decide  whether  to  intervene 
to  prevent  this  or  to  allow  themselves  to  become  powerless  to  deal  with  future 
disturbances.  The  Governor  of  Bihar  anticipated  no  trouble  over  the  Police 
question  but  expected  attacks  on  individual  officers  and  demands  for  the  release 
of  convicted  prisoners  some  of  whom  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  such 
as  burning  defenceless  policemen  alive  in  1942.  If  these  men  had  to  be  let  out 
the  effect  on  Police  morale  would  be  serious.  The  Governor  of  the  Central 
Provinces  said  he  had  two  bad  cases  of  this  kind  but  was  not  proposing  to  fight 
them  if  Ministers  wished  to  release  those  convicted  if  they  had  already  served 
four  years’  imprisonment.  But  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  Governors  to 
have  a  common  policy  in  respect  of  1942  prisoners.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  such 
cases  could  only  be  discharged  if  there  were  a  general  amnesty.  The  grant  of  a 
general  amnesty  might  ease  the  position  in  regard  to  victimisation. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander  thought  that  the  effect  on  the  Police  was  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  Sir  H.  Twynam  said  that  this  would  not  be  so  serious  if  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  succeeded  in  its  task.  The  Governor  of  Orissa  said  that  he  had 
1  Government  of  India  Act  1935,  Sec.  52.  2  On  22  June  1937. 

3  The  Government  of  India  Act  1935  designated  certain  matters  in  which  the  Governor  was  to  ‘act 
in  his  discretion’  and  on  which  in  consequence  his  Ministers  were  not  entitled  to  tender  advice.  In 
certain  other  matters,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  his  special  responsibilities,  he  was  to  ‘exercise  his 
individual  judgement’;  on  these  Ministers  were  entitled,  and  expected,  to  tender  advice  to  the 
Governor  but,  having  considered  it,  he  was  free  to  do  what  he  thought  right. 
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certain  political  prisoners  who  could  be  released  but  that  he  did  not  propose  to 
release  them  himself.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  if  there  were  a 
general  amnesty  there  would  be  a  demand  that  it  should  cover  I.N.  A.  prisoners. 
The  Governors  of  Orissa  and  Sind  said  that  they  had  never  got  to  the  point  of 
having  to  use  their  special  responsibilities  to  overrule  Ministers  on  paper.  The 
technique  was  to  find  out  what  was  brewing  and  influence  the  Ministers  before 
they  formally  submitted  advice.  In  this  way  it  was  usually  possible  to  modify 
advice  or  to  put  away  the  file.  The  Governor  of  Assam  said  that  nevertheless  he 
insisted  on  seeing  all  papers  on  law  and  order  and  service  questions,  and  that 
the  mere  fact  that  he  read  the  Ministers’  decisions  prevented  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  hole  in  comer  jobbery.  He  was  able  to  demand  that  an  unsavoury  case 
should  be  brought  to  the  Cabinet  and  ventilated  there.  In  the  discretionary  field 
he  had  experienced  no  attempt  by  Ministers  to  interfere  but  made  it  a  practice 
to  discuss  discretionary  questions  with  Ministers  before  taking  a  decision.  For 
example,  he  was  always  guided  by  what  they  said  to  decide  when  to  summon 
the  Legislature. 

The  Governor  of  Sind  said  that  he  had  no  political  prisoners  and  no  conven¬ 
tions  about  Governors’  powers.  There  was  some  Muslim  agitation  for  the 
release  of  the  Hurs. 

The  Governor  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  said  that  he  had  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  over  tribal  areas  but  this  gave  no  difficulty  with  Ministers. 
There  were  no  political  prisoners  but  two  well-known  I.N.A.  prisoners.  As 
regards  likely  cases  for  Governors’  intervention  he  thought  the  most  threatening 
was  the  tendency  of  Ministers  to  interfere  with  judicial  processes,  for  example, 
by  requiring  that  cases  be  withdrawn  from  the  Courts.  This  might  attract  his 
special  responsibility  if  it  got  worse. 

The  Governor  of  Bengal  said  that  he  had  reduced  his  detenus  from  273  to 
73  by  the  1st  April  but  did  not  propose  to  release  convicted  prisoners  of  whom 
he  had  several  thousand  and  ought  to  have  more.  A  general  amnesty  would  be 
viewed  with  great  anxiety  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  and  even  by  an 
elected  Ministry.  He  could  not  go  lower  than  73  detenus  and  if  these  were  to 
be  let  out  the  Ministry  must  take  responsibility.  He  would  object  strongly  to 
the  release  of  convicted  prisoners. 

The  Governor  of  Bombay  said  he  had  20  detenus  and  would  not  make  them 
an  issue  with  Ministers  if  they  wished  to  release  them.  The  Secretary  of  State 
asked  whether  a  change  in  regard  to  the  Viceroy’s  veto  and  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  control  would  have  repercussions  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Governors’ 
powers.  Sir  H.  Twynam  said  that  the  special  responsibilities  were  much  the  most 
important  of  the  Governors’  powers  but  that  in  his  view  during  the  interim 
period  Governors  would  have  to  take  a  very  restricted  view  on  the  occasions 
when  they  could  be  used  and  must  face  the  fact  that  their  use  would  in  any 
case  be  likely  to  produce  a  first  class  crisis.  It  was  felt  that  as  regards  the  discre- 
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tionary  powers,  Governors  could  without  difficulty  agree  to  consult  Ministers 
before  exercising  them  except  in  regard  to  excluded  areas  and  tribal  areas. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  importance  of  the  special  responsibility  for  prevent¬ 
ing  activities  by  a  Provincial  Government  hostile  to  a  neighbouring  Indian 
State.  Sir  C.  Corfield  said  that  cases  would  arise  before  long  in  which  this  power 
would  have  to  be  used.  Sir  F.  Wylie  said  that  in  1938  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  use  this  power  to  prevent  Jathas  being  organised  in  the  Central  Provinces 
against  Hyderabad. 

The  Governors  were  asked  for  their  views  on  the  proposed  statement  to  be 
made  to  the  leaders  of  the  main  parties  in  regard  to  the  use  of  British  forces. 
They  unanimously  agreed  with  the  statement  and  some  emphasised  the 
desirability  of  it  as  inducing  a  sense  of  reality.  The  Governor  of  Sind  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  troops  in  Pakistan  for  defence  against  Afghanistan 
and  refuse  in  any  circumstances  whatever  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for  defence 
against  aggression  by  Hindustan. 

The  Governor  of  Madras  said  that  he  thought  the  best  hope  for  peaceful 
administration  in  the  Provinces  was  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  should 
discuss  with  the  Congress  High  Command  the  matter  of  the  Governors’ 
special  powers  and  seek  to  induce  them  to  prevent  their  followers  running  to 
extremes  on  particular  matters  in  the  Provinces  at  any  rate  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  if  possible  during  the  whole  interim  period. 
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Further  note  on  second  Meeting  between  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell.  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  Provincial  Governors  on  29  March  1946  at  10  am 

L/P& J 1 10 1 26:  ff  27-8 

The  viceroy  said  there  were  three  points  for  consideration: 

(1)  the  use  of  British  forces; 

(2)  the  position  of  the  States; 

(3)  the  use  of  the  Governors’  special  powers. 

The  third  was  taken  first.  The  discussion  centred  upon: 

(1 a )  a  convention  as  to  informal  consultation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  discre¬ 
tionary  powers; 

(b)  Lord  Linlithgow’s  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Governors 
would  act  on  their  individual  judgement. 

As  regards  (a)  it  was  stated  that  the  Governors  were  warned  in  1938  against 
seeming  to  take  advice  in  any  consultations  they  might  have. 
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colville.  In  Lumley’s  time  the  Ministers  wanted  as  regards  individual 
judgment  cases  of  [?  a]  Convention  that  the  Governors  would  refer  back  to 
them  for  further  consideration  before  they  acted  against  the  Ministers  advice. 

the  secretary  of  state  brought  out  the  point  that  the  power  of  veto, 
though  it  might  not  often  be  exercised,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  increasing  the  Governors’  weight. 

glancy  said  he  had  had  no  trouble,  no  complaint  and  no  request  for  a 
guarantee. 

wylie  said  that  the  temperature  of  1946  was  quite  different  to  that  of  1938. 
He  expected  the  new  Ministers  to  be  difficult. 

twynam.  The  Congress  still  rely  upon  Linlithgow’s  statement.  Likely 
cases  for  intervention  were: 

(1)  victimisation; 

(2)  an  enquiry  into  the  1942  disturbances; 

(3 )  equipment,  organisation  and  training  of  the  police. 

If  the  constitutional  negotiations  were  going  well,  they  might  be  able  to  write 
off  trouble  in  these  three  respects,  the  third  being  to  his  mind  the  most  doubtful. 

rutherford  expected  trouble  in  regard  to  (1)  victimisation  (2)  release  of 
convicts. 

wylie  thought  that  the  Congress  policy  on  this  occasion  would  be  to  win 
over  the  police  by  kindness  and  not  to  be  hard  to  them. 

cripps  said  he  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  do  something  in  regard  to 
convicts  by  general  amnesty  than  by  releases  in  individual  cases. 

lewis.  Congress  will  want  to  release  convicts  still  in  prison  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  released,  not  in  the  event  of  a  general  settlement 
but  when  Congress  returned  to  power  and  are  working  the  constitution.  His 
own  line  had  been  that  he  himself  would  not  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  amnesty,  but  he  would  let  a  new  Ministry 
go  its  own  way.  As  to  Linlithgow’s  statement,  Lewis  said  that  they  had  never 
regarded  it  as  a  gloss  upon  the  Act,  but  only  as  an  exposition  of  the  intentions 
of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say  that  individual  judgment  was  something  in  the 
background  to  be  used  in  exceptional,  rather  than  normal  circumstances,  and 
not  for  employment  in  day  to  day  administration.  In  discretionary  matters  he 
saw  no  reason  why  Ministers  should  not  be  allowed  to  express  opinions. 

clow.  Like  Lewis,  had  never  actually  rejected  advice  of  Ministers.  The 
important  thing  was  to  get  at  Ministers  before  they  had  finally  committed 
themselves  and  to  avoid  flat  rejection.  He  expected  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
services,  not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  victimisation  as  when  the  interests  of 
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members  of  the  services  might  be  prejudiced  by  such  things  as  favouritism. 
If  the  services  felt  that  the  Governors’  power  was  non-existent  or  ineffective, 
their  position  would  be  weakened.  He  consulted  his  Ministers  about  many  dis¬ 
cretionary  matters,  but  not  in  the  case  of  tribal  affairs  and  he  had  no  difficulty. 

mud ie  said  he  had  to  intervene  fairly  often  but  had  no  difficulty. 

CAROE  said  that  for  him  the  tribal  areas  were  the  most  important  part  of  his 
discretionary  field,  and  he  discussed  these  matters  with  the  Chief  Minister 
when  they  had  a  political  aspect.  No  difficulty  had  arisen. 

burrows  said  that  detainees  would  be  down  to  73  by  the  first  of  April. 
There  were  a  great  many  out  of  jail  who  ought  to  be  in,  and  possibly  it  would 
not  make  very  much  difference  if  the  number  of  these  was  somewhat  increased. 
He  doubted  whether  Ministers  would  want  them  released. 

crip ps  asked  whether  the  Bombay  Convention  as  to  consultation  in 
discretionary  cases  could  be  generalised. 

the  secretary  of  state  thought  it  was  a  case  of  solvitur  ambulando. 

twynam  said  that  individual  judgment  was  much  more  important  than 
discretion,  and  his  [  ?  its]  exercise  would  have  to  be  much  more  cautious  than 
in  the  pre-war  period.  (Obviously  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
different  provinces  over  this). 

In  regard  to  the  means  for  protecting  the  States  against  interference  from 
British  India,  glancy,  wylie  and  corfield  all  thought  it  would  be  effective 
where  there  was  a  measure  of  good  will,  as  in  the  Punjab,  but  quite  ineffective 
where  such  goodwill  did  not  exist,  as  in  the  C.P. 

As  regards  the  use  of  British  troops,  colville  and  several  other  Governors 
have  no  comments. 

rutherford  said  it  would  bring  the  politicians  up  against  realities. 

lewis  asked  whether  India  in  the  draft  statement  meant  only  British  India 
or  whether  it  included  the  States.  He  was  told  that  the  States’  case  was  being 
dealt  with  separately,  and  crip  PS  said  that  the  term  covered  the  use  in  India 
as  a  whole  of  any  troops  that  might  by  agreement  be  stationed  in  the  State. 

mud  ie  raised  the  question  why  we  should  not  protect  Pakistan  against 
Hindustan  in  the  same  way  as  we  might  protect  it  against  Afghanistan.  He 
also  suggested  that  if  British  troops  in  India  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  force 
of  a  world  security  organisation,  it  might  be  illogical  to  refuse  to  let  them  be 
used  in  the  case  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  fighting  with  each  other. 

the  secretary  of  state  emphasised  the  word  “contemplate”.  It  was  not 
intended  to  exclude  from  possible  subsequent  consideration  such  contingencies 
as  Mudie  had  mentioned. 
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Memorandum  by  Major  Woodrow  Wyatt 


L/P&J/ 10/28:  f  56a 

29  March  1946 

MEMO,  FOR  SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS1 

i.  (a)  Congress  is  prepared  to  admit  the  principle  of  Pakistan  but  will  not  do 
so  until  it  knows  the  exact  area  of  Pakistan  and  the  degree  of  co-operation 
there  would  be  between  Pakistan  and  the  rest  of  India.  Congress  is  also  not 
prepared  to  concede  that  there  should  be  two  entirely  separate  sovereign  states 
in  India. 

(1 b )  Jinnah  is  prepared  to  discuss  in  reasonable  terms  the  boundaries  of 
Pakistan  and  matters  of  common  concern,  such  as  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  certain  internal  arrangements,  but  will  not  do  so  until  the  principle  of 
Pakistan  has  been  admitted.  He  also  says  there  must  be  two  entirely  separate 
sovereign  states  in  India. 

2.  In  actual  fact  what  Congress  is  prepared  to  concede  and  what  the  Aiuslim 
League  wants  are  the  same  thing. 

3 .  The  obstacle  to  agreement  lies  largely  in  the  use  of  words.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  behind  the  different  principles  do  not  seriously  conflict. 

4.  Congress  must  see  that  Jinnah  feels  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to  get  the 
Muslims  in  to  a  place  they  can  call  their  own  before  he  is  prepared  to  come  out 
and  discuss  compromises.  Jinnah  must  see  that  Congress  feels  that  it  is  essential 
in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  for  the  unity  of  India  to  be  retained,  even 
if  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a  loose  Federation,  Union,  or  Central  Agency. 

5.  As  Congress  cannot  admit  the  principle  of  Pakistan  until  more  information 
is  available  and  Jinnah  cannot  give  more  information  until  the  principle  is 
admitted,  it  is  vital  to  find  a  way  of  doing  both  things  simultaneously. 

6.  This  cannot  be  done  without  private  conversations  between  the  Congress 
and  Muslim  League  leadership  unless  there  is  British  intervention,  which  is 
most  undesirable.  But  Jinnah  will  not  be  persuaded  to  meet  Azad  on  the  grounds 
(to  him)  of  principle.  Consequently  the  conversations  must  take  place  either 
between: 

(a)  The  lower  levels  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  (Any  agreement 
reached  could  then  be  ratified  and  announced  by  the  respective 
Working  Committees.) 

or  (b)  Between  Gandhi  and  Jinnah.  (This  seems  to  be  the  surer  course  al¬ 
though  the  first  course  should  be  kept  in  the  forefront  of  possibilities 
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remembering  that  no  approach  can  be  made  from  the  Muslim  League 
side  without  Jinnah’s  consent.  If  Gandhi  and  Jinnah  meet  each  would 
have  to  remember  the  other’s  worst  corns  and  avoid  treading  on 

Note:  Neither  {a)  nor  (b)  can  succeed  without  complete  privacy. 

7.  As  the  British  have  now  decided  to  get  off  India’s  back  and  are  going 
away  whatever  happens,  the  way  should  be  clear  for  the  action  suggested  in  (6). 

w.  w. 

1  Minuting  on  the  document  indicates  that  it  was  also  seen  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander. 
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Mr  Ward  to  Mr  Clauson 
LIPO/6/iij:  f  164 

u  3262/2370/70  foreign  office,  29  March  1946 

Dear  Clauson, 

With  reference  to  Turnbull’s  letter  to  Beckett  of  the  14th  [?  4th]  March,  I  am 
writing  to  add  a  few  points  to  the  letter  sent  to  you  by  Beckett  on  the  6th  March 
about  India  and  minorities.1 

In  the  first  place  may  I  say  that  on  the  political  side  we  entirely  agree  with  all 
that  Beckett  says  from  the  legal  point  of  view  about  the  question  raised.  In 
anticipation  of  the  minorities  question  being  raised  as  regards  Europe  we  pre¬ 
pared  a  memorandum  last  year  on  the  subject  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  paper,2  which  will  also  be  in  the  official  archives  of  the  India  Office,  to 
whom  it  was  distributed  at  the  time.  You  will  see  that  the  general  conclusion 
reached  in  the  Foreign  Office  was  that  we  should  abandon  the  idea  of  a  special 
international  system  for  the  protection  of  minorities  (minority  treaties  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  a  world  organisation)  and  should  rely  upon  the  guarantee 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  guarantees  will  be  translated  in  due  course  into  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bill  of  Human  Rights  to  be  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  now  being  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  (The  first 
meeting  of  the  “Nuclear  Commission”  which  is  to  set  up  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  April  in  New  York). 

Applied  to  the  case  of  India  this  means  that  if  we  were  back  in  1918  we  might 
have  obliged  India  to  undertake  certain  obligations  towards  the  League  of 
Nations  in  favour  of  minorities  and  these  minorities  would  then  have  been 
given  the  right  to  petition  the  League.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  it 

1  See  Vol.  VI,  No.  516.  2  Not  printed. 
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seems  almost  impossible  to  impose  such  an  obligation  on  India,  which  is  in 
any  case  already  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  If  therefore  Indian  minorities 
are  to  have  the  right  to  petition  the  United  Nations  then  we  think  that  this 
could  only  be  as  a  result  of  obligations  undertaken  voluntarily  towards  the 
United  Nations  by  India  itself.3 

Yours  ever, 

J.  G.  WARD 

3  On  4  April  Mr  Clauson  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr  Turnbull.  L/PO/6/115:  f  163. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

30  March  ig^6  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  34-7 

SECRET 

I.  The  Viceroy’s  Veto  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  powers  of  control  under 
Section  314  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act.1 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Veto  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control 
appeared  to  him  to  be  part  of  a  common  structure.  If  the  latter  were  removed 
the  Viceroy  would  become  possessed  of  autocratic  powers  without  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Parliament.  Similarly,  the  Veto  could  not  be 
abolished  or  modified  without  making  the  Viceroy’s  Council  responsible  to 
some  representative  machinery. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  in  the  interim  period  it  might  be  necessary 
to  be  somewhat  untidy  constitutionally  and  that  the  doctrine  of  an  authority 
being  responsible  might  have  to  be  temporarily  forgone  in  certain  respects. 
He  also  felt  that  the  greatest  possible  disconnection  between  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  was  desirable  in  the  interim  period. 

Sir  W.  Croft  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  references  to  London  from  Departments 
of  the  Government  of  India  were  accounted  for  by  matters  relating  to  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  control  of  his  own  Services,  the  conditions  of  service  and 
matters  relating  to  the  use  of  British  forces  in  India,  and  the  conditions  of 
service  of  European  officers  of  the  Indian  forces.  Apart  from  these  it  was  largely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  India  how  much  they  refer  to  London 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  often  had  asked  for  information  and  took  interest  in 
matters  of  Indian  concern  because  of  Parliamentary  interest  and  demands  for 
information.  Other  matters  which  must  be  referred  to  London  fall  in  the 
discretionary  field,  e.g.,  emoluments  and  allowances  of  Governors  and  the 
Viceroy.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  it  might  be  left  to  the  Viceroy  to 
decide  what  must  be  referred  to  Whitehall.  The  Secretary  of  State  thought 
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that  an  assurance  might  be  given  that  more  will  be  done  in  the  form  of  consul¬ 
tation  and  as  little  as  possible  in  the  form  of  orders  from  Whitehall.  The  Viceroy 
referred  to  the  removal  of  the  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Bushire 
as  a  case  in  point.  Here,  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  abruptly  turned  down 
the  Government  of  India  on  a  matter  which  they  considered  of  great  importance 
and  in  which  they  were  financially  affected.  This  would  not  have  been  done  to 
a  Dominion  and  he  felt  that  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  decision  had 
been  communicated  was  a  good  example  of  what  would  be  most  undesirable 
in  the  interim  period.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  in  considering  that  matter  His 
Majesty’s  Government  had  not  treated  India  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
have  treated  a  Dominion. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  modification  of  the  Veto  but 
did  feel  that  less  control  in  Whitehall  in  such  matters  as  the  cost  of  the  pay  of 
British  forces  was  desirable  and  that  it  should  be  much  more  tactfully  exer¬ 
cised.  It  should  be  by  consultation  rather  than  by  direction. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  question  of  the  Viceroy’s  Veto.  The 
Secretary  of  State  considered  that  the  Veto  would  be  valueless  if  the  Viceroy 
were  not  supported  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  there  might  be  a  large  area  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  delegated  his  powers  to  the  Viceroy.  He  agreed  that  the 
line  of  control  from  the  Viceroy  to  Parliament  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  not  be  broken  but  in  the  interim  period  it  could  in  fact  be  so  moderated 
as  to  become  of  no  great  importance  or  inconvenience  to  Indian  members  of 
the  Executive.  Sir  C.  Corfield  said  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control  were 
largely  removed  it  would  weaken  the  Viceroy’s  power  to  prevent  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  by  means  of  the  Veto  from  taking  action  hostile  to  the  Indian 
States.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  while  the  Crown  Representative  would 
still  be  under  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control,  risks  must  be  taken  in  the  interim 
period  in  regard  to  such  a  possibility.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  the  Veto  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  among  the  minorities. 
The  protection  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  and  British  forces  in  India 
were  also  important  reasons  for  maintaining  it.  The  Secretary  of  State  also 
mentioned  the  question  of  the  use  of  Indian  troops  outside  India  in  regard  to 
which  some  impossible  action  might  be  proposed  by  the  Interim  Council. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  a  convention  might  be  possible  under  which 
the  use  of  the  Veto  would  be  limited  to  matters  affecting  members  of  the  forces 
and  civil  servants,  and,  apart  from  these,  to  matters  in  which  the  Council  was 
not  unanimous.  He  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  existing 
structure  in  regard  to  the  Veto  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control  if  that  could 
be  done.  He  expected,  however,  that  the  Congress  would  raise  this  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  issue  and  he  did  not  think  that  if  they  were  adamant  in  regard  to  it  we  could 
1  See  Nos.  10  and.  19. 
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stand  out  on  this  point  at  the  cost  of  wrecking  a  settlement  and  producing  a 
chaotic  situation.  For  this  reason  he  wished  to  consider  now  what  in  the  last 
resort  we  could  do  to  meet  this  demand.  He  personally  felt  that  we  should  have 
to  go  some  way  and  possibly  all  the  way  to  meet  the  Congress  rather  than  face 
a  complete  breakdown. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Viceroy’s  Veto  as  modified  in  usage 
should,  if  possible,  be  maintained  and  that  if  negotiations  showed  that  it  was  a 
crucial  point  we  should  have  to  consider  further  the  ideas  suggested  in  the 
discussion.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  agreed  that  we  should  stand  for 
maintaining  the  Veto  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  powers  intact  subject  to  such 
modifications  of  usage  as  we  could  make,  that  we  should  on  no  account  raise 
the  subject  ourselves,  but  desired  that  we  should  clear  our  mind  as  to  the 
possible  courses.  Sir  W.  Croft  said  that  he  was  preparing  a  memorandum  on 
this  subject  which  might  be  considered  further. 

II.  Proposed  Statement  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.2 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggested  that  he  should  revise  paragraph  3  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  officials.  It  did  not  differ  very  much  in  substance  but  wanted  a  dif¬ 
ferent  presentation.  Sir  C.  Corfield  had  suggested  a  revise  of  paragraphs  1  and 
2.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  paragraph  2  should  make  it  clear  that  there  were  other 
obligations  besides  military  protection  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  imple¬ 
ment  when  we  ceased  to  be  in  authority  in  British  India.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  should  re-draft  the  document  in  consultation  with  officials. 

The  Viceroy  suggested  that  something  should  be  said  about  small  States. 
Each  of  the  small  States  could  not  expect  to  carry  on  separate  negotiations  and 
he  thought  this  should  be  made  clear  to  them.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should 
not  be  raised  with  the  Chancellor  but  should  be  brought  up  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  small  States  when  they  came  to  see  the  Delegation.  The  re¬ 
vised  statement  should  be  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  King’s 
approval. 

As  regards  procedure  it  was  agreed  that  there  would  be  disadvantages  in 
reading  out  a  statement  to  the  Chancellor  at  the  first  meeting  with  him.  It 
would  be  best  to  let  him  take  the  initiative  and  indicate  that  after  we  had  seen 
all  the  States  representatives  we  would  consider  preparing  a  document  which 
could  be  communicated  formally. 

III.  The  two  notes3  put  up  for  the  meetings  with  Provincial  Premiers  were 
considered  and  approved.  It  was  felt  that  the  matter  of  the  Constitution-making 
Body  in  paragraph  3  of  the  note  required  to  be  put  rather  differently. 

IV.  Discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League. 

It  was  agreed  that  at  the  first  interview  the  best  line  would  be  to  allow  the 
representatives  to  do  the  talking  as  far  as  possible  and  elicit  the  points  on  which 
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we  wished  for  information  by  question.  It  was  agreed  that  no  formal  statement 
would  be  made  and  that  the  main  object  of  the  first  interview  was  to  elucidate 
the  positions  of  both  parties. 

2  See  No.  27  for  the  text  of  this  Statement  as  sent  to  Mr  Attlee  and  the  India  Office. 

3  Not  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J  1 10/32:  jf  98-9 

top  secret  jo  March  1946 

NOTE  OF  A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 
AND  MR  JINNAH,  MARCH  3OTH,  1946 

I  saw  Jinnah  for  about  an  hour  this  morning  and  after  a  preliminary  gossip  we 
got  down  to  the  real  topic. 

He  was  calm  and  reasonable  but  completely  firm  on  Pakistan.  I  tackled  him 
on  one  or  two  practical  matters,  with  the  following  results: 

1.  He  will  ask  Gandhi  to  meet  him  directly  the  latter  comes  to  Delhi  and 
will  do  his  utmost  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  him. 

2.  If  this  looks  too  difficult  he  will  consider  asking  me  to  be  there  as  a  friend 
of  both. 

3 .  He  is  not  prepared  to  meet  Azad,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  hope¬ 
less  if  there  were  to  be  a  real  occasion  and  a  real  chance  of  a  solution  with 
nothing  but  that  in  the  way. 

4.  He  thinks  Gandhi  may  go  verbally  as  far  as  he  wants  but  he  is  afraid  of  his 
running  or  slipping  out. 

5.  He  thought  it  possible  he  and  Gandhi  might  reach  a  point  at  which  there 
was  only  a  narrow  difference  which  we  might  then  be  able  to  bridge. 

6.  He  seemed  prepared  to  leave  over  the  exact  [?de] limitation  of  Pakistan 
to  subsequent  agreement  and  he  did  not  boggle  at  a  suggestion  that  if  the  parties 
could  not  agree  then  some  arbitration  (e.g.  U.N.O.)  might  have  to  settle  the 
matter. 

7.  He  said  that  he  would  consider  it  right  and  necessary  that  his  policy 
should  be  for  the  good  of  India  as  a  whole  and  that  some  arrangements  in 
certain  matters  (e.g.  N.W.F.P.  Defence)  would  have  to  be  come  to  with 
Hindustan. 
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8.  He  did  not  contradict  the  suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  20-25  years 
Treaty  between  the  two  countries.  I  kept  off  all  suggestion  of  a  centre  or  federa¬ 
tion. 

9.  He  stated  that  we  should  have  to  be  prepared  if  there  were  no  agreement, 
either 

(1 a )  To  continue  to  rule  by  force  as  at  present, 
or 

(b)  To  unfox  [sic  ?unfold]  some  settlement. 

He  thought  (b)  was  really  the  only  practicable  alternative. 

10.  As  regards  the  interim  Government,  he  is  clearly  very  nervous  indeed 
that  the  Congress  will  get  power  in  one  way  or  another  and  he  is  most  anxious 
that  the  Go vemor-Generafs  powers  should  be  continued  under  the  existing 
constitution. 

11.  Finally  he  said  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  antagonism  and  public 
vituperation  should  cease  and  that  all  parties  should  concentrate  in  friendliness 
to  try  and  get  an  agreed  settlement. 

R.  s.  c. 


Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  and  India  Office  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J /loffio:  f  233 

most  immediate  jo  March  1946 

Received:  30  March ,  12.30  pm 

index  8.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  India  Office.  Our  most  immediate 
succeeding  telegram  contains  draft  of  aide  memoire  relating  to  position  of 
States,  drawn  up  after  discussion  in  Mission,  including  Viceroy.  It  will  be  used 
as  basis  for  discussion  with  H.H.  of  Bhopal  on  Tuesday  next.  If  you  have  any 
major  comments  please  telegraph  these  immediately.  Matters  of  minor  or 
textual  significance  can  follow  later.  Document  will  only  be  finalised  in  light 
of  your  comments  and  discussions  with  States  representatives  to  whom  it  may 
be  handed  at  a  later  date. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  and  India  Office  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10 \6o:  ff  236-8 


most  immediate  30  March  1946 

Received:  30  March,  1.13  pm 

index  9.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  India  Office.  Draft  Aide 
Memoire  for  Mission’s  discussion  with  the  Chancellor. 


1.  You  will  remember  that  prior  to  the  recent  statement  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House1  an  assurance  had  been  given  to  the  Princes2  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  initiate  any  change  in  their 
relationship  with  the  Crown  or  the  rights  guaranteed  by  their  treaties  and 
engagements  without  their  consent.  It  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the 
Princes’  consent  to  any  changes  which  emerge  as  result  of  negotiations  would 
not  unreasonably  be  withheld.  The  Chamber  of  Princes  has  since  confirmed 
that  the  Indian  States  fully  share  the  general  desire  in  the  country  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  attainment  by  India  of  her  rightful  stature.  H.M.G.  have  now  declared 
that  if  the  Succession  Government  or  Governments  in  British  India  desire 
independence,  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  their  way.  The  effect  of  these 
announcements  is  that  all  those  concerned  with  the  future  of  India  wish  her  to 
attain  a  position  of  independence  whether  within  or  without  [the]  structure 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  Delegation  have  come  here  to  assist  in 
resolving  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  India  fulfilling  this  wish. 

2.  During  the  interim  period  which  must  elapse  before  the  coming  into 
operation  of  a  new  constitutional  structure  under  which  British  India  will  be 
independent  or  fully  self-governing,  paramountcy  will  remain  in  operation. 
But  the  British  Government  could  not  and  will  not  in  any  circumstances 
transfer  paramountcy  to  an  Indian  Government. 

3.  In  the  meanwhile,  H.M.G.  are  confident  that  the  Indian  States  will  join 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  formulation  of  the  new  India  constitutional  structure, 
and  that  in  the  interests  of  India  as  a  whole  they  will  desire  to  participate  in  the 
new  constitutional  structure.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  they  will  doubtless 
strengthen  their  position  by  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  their  admini¬ 
strations  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard.  Where  adequate  standards  cannot 
be  achieved  within  the  existing  resources  of  the  State  they  will  no  doubt 


1  See  No.  1,  note  2. 

2  By  Lord  Wavell  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  on  17  January  1946.  See  Vol.  VI,  Nos. 
257  and  306. 
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arrange  in  suitable  cases  to  form  or  join  administrative  units  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  fitted  into  the  constitutional  structure.  It  will  also  strengthen 
the  position  of  States  in  these  negotiations  if  the  various  governments  are 
in  close  and  constant  touch  with  public  opinion  in  their  State  by  means  of 
representative  institutions. 

4.  Whether  or  not  an  Indian  State  decides  as  the  outcome  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions  to  participate  in  the  new  Indian  constitutional  structure,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  States  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  new  Indian  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  future  regulation  of  matters  of  common  concern  especially  in  the 
economic  and  financial  field.  These  negotiations  would  probably  be  prolonged, 
and  as  undoubtedly  some  would  not  have  been  completed  before  the  new 
independent  structure  came  into  being,  some  agreed  machinery  would  be 
required  to  continue  negotiations  until  they  could  be  concluded.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  between  the  States  and  those  likely 
to  control  the  Succession  Government  or  Governments  that  for  a  period  of 
time  existing  arrangements  as  to  these  matters  of  common  concern  should 
continue  until  the  new  agreements  are  completed.  In  this  matter,  the  British 
Government  and  the  Crown  representative  will  lend  such  assistance  as  they 
can  should  it  be  so  desired. 

5.  When  an  interim3  Government  or  Governments  come  into  being  in 
British  India  H.M.G.’s  influence  with  these  governments  will  not  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  obligations  of  paramountcy.  Moreover,  they  cannot 
contemplate  that  British  troops  would  be  retained  in  India  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  not  by  unwillingness  on  their  part,  but  by  the  logic  of  events  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  political  progress  of  India  as  a  whole,  they  will  cease  to  be  in  a 
position  to  afford  to  the  States  that  protection  to  which  the  States  have  been 
entitled  in  the  past  under  their  treaties. 

6.  Accordingly,  when  the  new  constitutional  structure  of  British  India 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  the  duties  of  the  paramount  power  will  become 
impossible  of  performance  and  so  the  whole  relationship  between  the  Crown 
and  the  States  must  of  necessity  lapse.  This  means  that  the  rights  of  the  States 
which  flow  from  that  relationship  will  no  longer  exist  and  that  all  the  rights 
surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  paramount  power  will  return  to  the  States. 
There  will  thus  cease  to  be  any  political  relationship  between  British  India 
and  the  States  except  so  far  as  the  latter  enter  into  a  Federation.  If  any  political 
arrangements  are  desired  between  the  non-adhering  States  and  the  Successor 
Government  or  Governments,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  negotiation  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  4. 

3  In  tel.  Index  10  of  30  March  Mr  Turnbull  asked  Sir  D.  Monteath  to  alter  ‘an  interim’  here  to  ‘a  new*. 

L/P&J/10/24:  £90. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L /P& J f  10 / 24:  f  84 

immediate  31  March  1946 ,  1.40  pm 

TOP  SECRET 

cabin  3.  Following  personal  from  prime  minister.  Your  index  8.1 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  substance  of  index  g2  being  used  as  a  brief  for 
oral  discussion  although  it  will  no  doubt  require  further  scrutiny  before  being 
handed  as  a  document  to  the  Chancellor. 

1  No.  26.  2  No.  27. 


29 

Note  by  Sir  F.  Burrows 1 
L/P&J/io/j2:  ff  111-12 

undated 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  any  re-distribution  of  North  Eastern  India  in  the 
interests  of  forming  a  homogeneous  province  composed  of  areas  predominantly 
Muslim  would  necessarily  follow  the  lines  of  the  partition  of  1905. 1  have  looked 
into  the  history  of  that  short  experiment  and  find  that,  contrary  to  much 
popular  belief,  the  object  with  which  the  partition  of  1905  was  undertaken  was 
purely  to  give  administrative  relief  to  the  Lt.-Governor  and  administration  of 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa, — not  to  establish  or  recognize  any  existing  communal 
distribution  in  North-East  India.  Indeed  the  original  proposals  involved  only 
a  transfer  of  a  varying  but  small  number  of  Bengal  districts  to  the  Chief 
Commissionership  of  Assam  and  the  final  decision — to  go  beyond  a  mere 
transfer  of  a  few  Bengal  districts  to  Assam  and  to  enlarge  the  proposal  into  the 
setting  up  of  a  full  Lt. -Governor’s  Province  by  the  combination  of  Assam  with 
the  whole  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal — represented  an  attempt  (unsuccess¬ 
ful,  as  it  proved)  to  meet  the  sentimental  objections  (largely  Hindu)  of  Bengal 
to  any  partition.  The  result  was  not  a  communally  homogeneous  province, 
though  the  effect  of  the  six  years  of  partition  was  undoubtedly  an  awakening 
of  the  Muslims  of  East  Bengal  to  the  possibilities  from  their  point  of  view  of 
such  a  territorial  distribution. 

1  This  document  and  Nos.  30  and  31  are  to  be  found  on  files  created  by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  It  is 
assumed  they  were  prepared  by  the  Governors  about  the  time  of  their  first  meetings  with  the 
Mission  and  were  handed  over  to  the  Mission  Secretariat. 
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The  Province  of  East  Bengal  and  Assam  comprised  the  whole  of  the  present 
province  of  Assam  and  the  whole  of  the  present  Bengal  Divisions  of  Chitta¬ 
gong,  Dacca  and  Rajshahi  except  the  hill  district  of  Darjeeling.  To  obtain  a 
province  more  communally  homogeneous, — in  the  sense  that  it  would  com¬ 
prise  the  districts  in  Eastern  India  in  which  the  Muslims  are  predominant  in 
numbers,  but  only  those  districts, — it  would  be  necessary  to  depart  materially 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  E.B.&A.  So  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned 
the  Chittagong,  Dacca  and  Rajshahi  Divisions  should,  as  before,  form  part  of 
the  Muslim  province,  with  the  exclusion,  as  before,  of  Darjeeling  and  also  of 
Jalpaiguri  which  was  included  in  E.B.&A.  but  which  has  only  23%  Muslims 
(as  against  5 1%  Hindus  and  a  large  number  of  aboriginals)  in  its  population. 
To  this  bloc  should  be  added  the  three  adjacent  districts  of  the  Presidency 
Division,  namely,  Murshidabad  (with  56%  Muslims),  Nadia  (with  61%  Mus¬ 
lims)  and  Jessore  (with  60%  Muslims).  On  the  Assam  side,  applying  the  same 
principles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  district  other  than  the  adjacent  district  of 
Sylhet  (with  61%  Muslims)  could  be  added  to  this  bloc.  No  other  district  in 
Assam  has  a  Muslim  majority  and  though  in  Goalpara,  the  district  adjacent  to 
Rangpur  in  North  Bengal,  the  Muslims,  with  46% ,  constitute  the  biggest  element 
of  the  population,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  23%  classified  as  “tribal5’, 
any  more  than  the  30%  Hindus,  desire  to  become  part  of  an  Eastern  Bengal  pro¬ 
vince.  On  the  Bihar  side  no  district  adjacent  to  Bengal  has  a  Muslim  majority. 
On  this  basis,  then,  the  Muslim  bloc  in  Eastern  India  would  seem  to  comprise 
the  17  Bengal  districts  of  the  Chittagong,  Dacca  and  Rajshashi  Divisions  (less 
Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri),  the  three  districts  of  the  Presidency  Division  men¬ 
tioned,  namely,  Murshidabad,  Nadia  and  Jessore,  and  the  Assam  district  of 
Sylhet.  Dacca  would  no  doubt  be  the  capital  and  the  only  other  considerable 
town  would  be  Chittagong  which  would  also  be  the  main  port  of  the  Province. 
On  the  principle  applied, — predominance  of  the  Muslims  in  the  area,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1941  Census, — the  Muslim  bloc  so  formed  would  not  only  be 
reasonably  homogeneous, — it  would  include  only  three  Subdivisions  (one  in 
Murshidabad  and  two  in  Nadia)  in  which  Hindus  predominate, — but  it  would 
exclude  very  few  Subdivisions  in  which  Muslims  predominate, — one  in  24- 
Parganas  and  two  in  Khulna.  It  would,  however,  be  a  characteristic  of  the  bloc 
that  the  Hindus  would  generally  predominate  in  the  Municipal  areas.  This, 
however,  is  a  fact  which  will  apply  however  the  provincial  boundary  is 
settled. 
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30 

Note  by  Sir  F.  Burrows  (Extract) 

LIP&JI10I36:  ff  21-3 

undated 

I  have  tried  to  visualise  how  a  breakdown,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  is  likely  to  come 
about  as  this  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  Government  will  be  able  to 
rely  on  any  elements  of  the  civil  population  and  on  the  Police  and  the  Indian 
armed  forces  in  the  crisis. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  best  form  of  Government 
for  India  in  present  circumstances  would  be — if  not  a  unitary  Government  with 
“local”  affairs  devolved  on  the  Provinces  and  States  but  the  main  power  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  Centre — at  least  a  closely-knit  Federation  with  a  strong  Central 
Government  armed  with  wide  statutory  powers  of  control  and  initiation  and 
(in  a  great  degree)  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
(i)  Defence  and  (ii)  planned  development  on  modem  lines.  Only  so,  as  I  see  it, 
can  Provinces  which  tend  to  be  deficit  in  food  afford  to  concentrate  on  growing 
the  money  crops  which  bring  prosperity — -jute,  cotton,  groundnuts — or  on 
industrialisation,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
their  food  from  their  neighbours.  Even  under  present  conditions  no  Province 
can  be  sure  of  this.  It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  communal  feelings, 
Provincial  patriotism  and,  in  their  present  set-up,  the  existence  of  the  States 
make  anything  but  a  rather  loose  federation,  with  the  main  functions  of 
administration  located  in  the  Provinces  and  States,  impossible  to  contemplate. 
The  possibilities,  therefore,  are, — 

(a)  one  Federation, — to  get  agreement  to  this  will  involve  such  concessions 
to  the  Muslims  on  the  one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other  that  in  fact  prac¬ 
tically  everything  will  have  to  be  “provincialised”  and  the  Centre  will  be  left 
with  only  such  inevitable  services  as  Defence,  Posts  &  Telegraphs  and  Railways 
and  such  revenues  as  customs  and  export  duties  and  perhaps  a  share  of  income 
tax.  There  may  have  also  to  be  some  alterations  in  Provincial  boundaries  to 
secure  more  homogeneous  units.  I  believe  the  Hindus  would  go  a  long  way  in 
the  way  of  concessions  to  secure  this  as  against  (b) : 

(b)  two  (or  more)  Federations, — one  for  Hindu  India  and  one  for  Muslim 
India.  I  am  not  clear  where  the  States  would  come  in  here:  some  might  be 
willing  to  go  with  one  or  the  other  but  many  might  prefer  to  stay  out  alto¬ 
gether  or  even  to  form  a  separate  Federation.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  very  considerable  alteration  in  Provincial  boundaries  if  any 
such  scheme  were  adopted  as,  for  example,  Western  Bengal  could  not,  by  any 
species  of  argument,  justifiably  be  included  in  a  Muhammadan  Province.  There 
is  the  possibility,  too,  that  the  Sikh  areas  in  the  Punjab  might  demand  a 
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separate  Sikli  province, — though  I  am  told  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sort  them 
out  from  their  Muslim  neighbours. 

(c)  It  is  possible  that  there  is  not  so  much  between  these  two  solutions  ( a )  and 
( h )  as  one  has  been  inclined  in  the  past  to  think,  especially  if  (a)  is  whittled 
down,  as  now  seems  necessary  in  order  to  meet  Muslim  and  State  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  to  a  loosely-knit  federation  for  certain  prescribed  purposes  only,  with 
all  the  real  power  in  the  constituent  units.  That  being  so,  it  may  be  possible  to 
effect  some  kind  of  synthesis  between  (a)  and  ( b )  which  would  go  a  long  way 
to  meet  Muslim  aspirations  and  satisfy  the  States  but  still  be  acceptable  to  the 
Hindus  as  likely  in  the  long  run,  they  would  hope,  to  lead  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  a  closer  union  at  the  centre.  This  might  take  the  form  of  allowing 
the  Pakistan  set-up  (with  boundaries  fixed  by  local  option, — all  male  adults, 
not  merely  Muslims,  voting), — the  constitutional  arrangements  as  between  the 
different  units  and  the  federation  (in  each  case)  being  decided  independently 
by  two  constituent  assemblies  as  Jinnah  wants  (or  three,  if  the  States  want  a 
separate  one)  but  by  having  a  super- Constituent  Assembly  to  work  out  a  treaty 
of  alliance  for  Defence  and  communications  and  for  calling  conferences  for 
joint  planning,  as  between  the  two  (or  three)  “sovereign”  Federation [s].  The 
two  (or  three)  Federations  would  meet  on  equal  terms  and  with  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  this  “super”  constituent  assembly  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  field 
they  could  then  agree  to  entrust  to  joint  consultation  by  any  joint  body  which 
that  Assembly  agreed  to  set  up,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  sub-continent 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  this  might  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Muslims  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Rulers  while  the  Hindus  would,  I  think,  agree  because  in 
the  end  they  would  hope  (i)  to  get  the  States  democratised, — in  which  case 
they  would  quickly  join  one  federation  or  the  other,  eliminating  one  element 
of  the  problem  and  (ii)  ultimately  to  get  a  closer  union  between  the  two 
remaining  federations  and  (iii)  (and  principally)  because  they  will  agree  to 
anything  that  gets  rid  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  the  States  too  might  agree  to 
a  solution  on  these  lines  because  it  would  give  them  their  own  federation  and 
the  Rulers  would  hope  thereby  (vainly,  I  think)  that  they  would  be  able  to 
maintain  their  present  set-up  and  not  be  subjected  too  soon  to  the  inevitable 
pressure  from  “independent  India”  to  become  merely  titular  rulers.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  H.M.G.,  a  solution  on  these  lines  might  also  be  a  good  one  as 
I  believe  that  two  of  the  three  possible  federations  would  be  very  anxious  to 
enter  into  close  treaty  relations  with  H.M.G.  both  for  Defence  and  for  trade 
purposes,  viz.  the  Muslim  Federation  and  the  States  Federation,  and  those  are 
the  two  interests  which  will  remain  for  us  to  safeguard  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
World  Power. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  agreement  even  on  a  solution  on  the  lines  of  (c)  can  be 
prevented  if  any  of  the  major  parties  remains  intransigeant,  and  the  question 
is — What  are  H.M.G.  to  do  if  no  agreed  solution  is  arrived  at  and  the  talks  now 
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to  be  initiated  break  down?  Now,  just  as  (I  believe)  the  Hindus  will  agree  to 
almost  any  solution  (including  even  some  form  of  Pakistan)  if  only  to  get  rid 
of  the  British  control  in  India,  so  too  I  believe  that  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown 
it  would  be  very  rash  to  rely  on  the  Hindus  to  support  the  British  in  imposing 
even  a  “Hindu”  solution  e.g.  a  single  Federation,  on  the  Muslims.  If  we  seriously 
antagonise  the  Muslims  (to  the  point  of  driving  them  to  rise  in  revolt),  the 
Hindus  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  lend  a  hand  in  suppression  of  the  revolt:  at  best  they 
will  plead  their  belief  in  non-violence:  at  worst  the  more  violent  part  of  them 
(which  may  well  be  the  majority)  will  join  with  the  Muslims  to  “push  the 
British  out”  (as  Shah  Nawaz  of  the  LN.A.  and  Mrs  Asaf  Ali  are  openly  advo¬ 
cating).  Hitherto  in  all  such  troubles  we  have  been  able  to  rely  on  the  neutrality, 
if  not  on  the  active  support,  of  the  Muslim  population:  once  we  lose  that,  the 
Hindus  will  see  in  it  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  strike  while  we  have  no 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Muslims  know  they  will  need  support  for  any 
form  of  Pakistan  and  I  believe  they  would  stand  by  us  if  a  break  came  through 
Hindu  intransigeance.  The  moral,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be, — if  we  want 
a  peaceful  solution  and  one  by  agreement,  we  must  go  as  far  as  we  can  to 
satisfy  the  Muslims,  knowing  that  the  Hindus,  whatever  they  may  say,  will  go 
a  very  long  way  indeed  to  reach  an  agreed  solution  that  will  get  rid  of  H.M.G. 

If  a  breakdown  comes  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Muslims  feel  they  must 
rise  in  open  revolt,  I  know  of  no  temporary  changes  in  the  existing  “set-up”  at 
the  Centre  (in  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council)  or  in  the  Provinces  that  will 
help  to  assuage  their  wrath  nor  any  amendment  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act  that  would  in  any  way  help:  expedients  like  placing  all  the  (existing) 
Secretary  of  State’s  services  under  the  Government  of  India  (instead  of  under 
Whitehall), — which  mean  something  to  the  Hindu, — mean  little  to  the  Muslim 
and  would  count  for  nothing  if  the  Muslims  were  really  roused  in  revolt.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  add  that  though  a  Muslim  revolt  would  in  my  opinion 
be  the  most  difficult  situation  that  we  in  Bengal  could  have  to  deal  with  (or, 
I  believe,  that  the  Government  of  India  could  have  to  deal  with,  because  Hindus 
generally  would  not  cooperate  in  suppressing  it),  I  think  it  would  be  unlikely, 
unless  the  thing  is  exceedingly  badly  handled  at  Delhi  (by  Jinnah  among 
others),  that  things  will  ever  go  so  far  wrong  as  to  rouse  the  Muslims  of  Bengal 
to  an  armed  revolt.  They  may  be  sullen  and  non-cooperative  and  (as  they  have 
not  the  patience  of  the  Hindu)  this  may  give  occasion  to  some  fanatical  out¬ 
bursts,  but  I  doubt  if  they  want  to  revolt  merely  for  Pakistan  and  if  we  can 
show  them  that  H.M.G.  are  sympathetic  it  will  take  even  Jinnah  all  his  time 
to  get  them  out  in  open  revolt. 

I  fear  a  deadlock  now  means  “a  movement”,  and  I  do  not  think  any  tinkering 
with  the  Government  of  India  Act  or  the  status  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
services  is  going  to  make  the  idea  of  a  continuance  of  the  status  quo  (which  is 
virtually  a  stalemate)  palatable  to  the  Hindus.  Excitement  has  been  worked  up 
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to  a  pitch  at  which  there  must  be  either  a  solution  or  an  explosion.  If  there  is  an 
explosion  we  shall  have  to  see  what  survives  and  who  survives  before  we  can 
set  about  devising  what  the  next  step  should  be  after  the  dust  has  settled.  But 
if  the  breakdown  comes  through  our  backing  some  kind  of  Pakistan  solution 
which  the  Muslims  would  be  willing  to  accept,  then  I  think  we  should  stand 
up  to  the  row  and  try  and  see  it  through  and  I  think  we  could  do  it  in  this 
Province,  though  things  would  obviously  be  bad  in  my  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  U.P.,  Bihar  and  Orissa. 


3i 

Note  by  Sir  F.  Wylie 
L/P&J/io/36:  ff  26-31 

undated 

The  Indian  problem  is  being  misrepresented.  As  it  confronts  the  public  both  in 
England  and  in  India  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  struggle  affecting  British  India 
only — a  struggle  primarily  between  the  British  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Indian  National  Congress  on  the  other,  while  a  powerful  Muslim 
minority — again  concentrating  on  British  India  only — clamours  for  the  creation 
of  a  separate  state  or  states  where,  so  its  spokesmen  profess  to  think,  its  own 
religious  and  cultural  interests  will  be  secure  from  Hindu  domination. 

2.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  picture.  Present  day  India  consists  altogether 
of  593  separate  administrative  units — 582  Indian  States  and  1 1  British  Provinces. 
The  territories  of  many  of  the  Indian  States  are  so  interlocked  with  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  certain  of  the  British  Indian  Provinces  that  under  modern  conditions 
the  resulting  administrative  difficulties — and  more  particularly  the  fiscal  diffi¬ 
culties — have  become  next  to  intolerable.  Quite  apart  from  this,  at  least  562  of 
the  Indian  States  are  so  small  and  weak  that  their  independent  or  semi¬ 
independent  administrative  existence  should  be  terminated.  This  on  grounds 
both  of  policy  and  good  conscience.  Viewed  from  another  angle,  any  further 
constitutional  concessions  in  British  India  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
British  Crown  to  “protect”  these  Indian  States.  The  protection  which  is  at 
present  afforded  to  these  governments,  which  includes  protection  against  both 
external  aggression  and  internal  disorder,  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  British 
India.  An  “independent”  British  India  will  certainly  refuse  to  find  either  the 
men  or  the  money  to  continue  this  “protection”.  That  the  British  Government 
should  continue  it  from  their  own  resources  is  unthinkable. 

3.  The  Indian  problem  is  not  therefore  merely  a  matter  of  finding  an 
accommodation  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  of  British  India  and  then 
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demitting  power  in  British  India.  It  involves,  on  the  contrary,  a  reconstruction 
of  the  administrative  fabric  of  the  whole  country  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
burden  of  independence.  The  boundaries  both  of  the  British  Indian  Provinces 
and  of  the  Indian  States  as  at  present  drawn  are  historical  accidents.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  the  then  existing  political  state  of  things  was  halted 
just  like  a  kaleidoscope  suddenly  made  to  stand  still.  The  resulting  confusion 
of  boundaries  has — in  spite  of  their  abundant  anomalies — been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  certain  profound  political  reasons  which  may  now  be  considered. 

4.  In  the  last  analysis  British  power  in  India  has  during  the  last  100  years 
rested  on: — 

(a)  the  inherent  inertia  of  the  people; 

(b)  the  support  of  the  land-owning  classes  and  the  propertied  classes 
generally; 

(c)  Muslim  fears  and — more  recently — Muslim  separatist  tendencies; 

(d)  the  Indian  Princes. 

The  first  of  these — important  though  it  is — may  for  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion  be  ignored.  The  support  of  the  landowning  and  propertied  classes  is 
under  present  non-static  conditions  of  little  use  to  us.  No  full  settlement  of  the 
current  issue  as  between  England  and  India  can  however  be  achieved  without 
a  fundamental  alteration  in  British  relations  with: — 

(a)  the  Muslims,  and 

(b)  the  Princes. 

That  the  Muslims  have  been  encouraged  in  adopting  a  wholly  intransigent 
attitude  to  the  constitutional  problem  by  the  presence — and  putative  support — 
of  the  British  as  a  third  party  holding  the  ring  is  a  common-place  of  Indian 
politics.  If  a  full  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  is  to  be  achieved,  the  British 
must  obviously  either: — 

(1 a )  throw  the  Muslims  over  or 

(b)  side  with  them  100  per  cent. 

There  is  no  middle  way  and  the  first  necessary  preliminary  to  a  settlement  is 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  declare  their  attitude  to  the  Pakistan 
question  openly  and  frankly.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  denial  of  political 
rectitude  for  the  British  Government  to  support  the  Muslim  League  in  their 
demand  for  a  partition  of  this  country.  We  all  know  now — pace  the  late 
President  Wilson — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unqualified  right  of  self- 
determination.  India  is  geographically,  strategically  and  economically  one 
country.  The  whole  trend  of  the  modern  world  on  the  other  hand  is  in¬ 
creasingly  towards  the  creation  of  larger  and  larger  political  units  as  opposed 
to  disintegration  into  small  Balkanised  states.  The  small  state  is  out  of  the 
political  picture — due  to  mechanisation  and  all  that — probably  for  good.  It 
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would  be  a  retrograde  step  of  the  first  order  therefore  if  Britain  lent  herself  to 
the  partition  of  India  as  of  principle.  As  for  the  Princes,  there  is  much  lip  service 
paid  by  these  persons  to  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  sanctity  of  treaties  and 
so  on.  At  present  however  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Indian  Princes  are  secretly  just 
as  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  British  domination  in  India  as  the  most  ardent 
Congressman.  In  any  case  the  little  Princes  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
shelter  under  the  prestige  of  the  British  Crown.  Their  administrations  are 
intolerably  bad  and  they  must  be  ended.  On  the  other  hand  their  territories 
have  got  to  be  fitted  into  some  kind  of  federal  plan. 

5.  If  it  is  admitted  that  a  full  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  must  embrace 
both  the  Princes  and  the  Muslims,  then  the  first  necessary  step  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  declaration: — 

(a)  that  the  British  Government  do  not  as  of  principle  favour  partition; 

(b)  that  on  the  other  hand  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  intention  of 
forcing  this  principle  on  India.  If  Indians  can  come  to  a  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  partition,  the  British  Government  will  accept  it; 

(c)  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  on  the  other  hand  determined  to  set 
up  a  political  Government  at  the  Centre  immediately; 

(d)  that  if  the  Muslim  League  are  unable  to  join  in  this  Government — with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  question  of  partition — it  will  be  formed  without 
their  assistance; 

(e)  that  simultaneously  His  Majesty’s  Government,  recognising  that  the 
present  administrative  structure  in  India  is  anomalous  and  that  a  full- 
powered  indigenous  Government  can  never  be  created  in  India  until  the 
Indian  States  as  well  as  British  India  are  included  in  it,  have  decided  to 
set  up  a  Royal  Commission  to  redraw  Provincial  and  State  boundaries 
on  linguistic,  cultural  and  religious  lines. 

(f)  that  when  the  findings  of  this  Commission  are  available,  they  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  leaders  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
whole  problem; 

(g)  that  if  in  the  meantime  the  Constituent  Assembly — the  creation  of  which 
will  be  a  first  duty  of  the  new  political  Government  at  the  Centre — can 
produce  an  alternative  solution  which  is  accepted  both  by  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muslims,  the  British  Government  will  accept  it; 

(h)  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared,  when  the  findings  of  the 
proposed  Royal  Commission  are  available,  to  revise  their  relations  with 
the  Indian  Princes  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  latter  to  join  in  the 
creation  of  an  independent  United  States  of  India  provided  that  if  the 
Indian  Princes  come  to  agreement  on  their  own  with  British  India  in 
the  interval,  any  such  agreement  will  be  recognised  and  accepted  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government. 
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6.  The  advantages  of  such  an  approach  are  many.  The  announcement  will: — 

(a)  demonstrate  British  bonajides  not  only  to  Hindu  India  where  British  pur¬ 
poses  are  at  present  totally  distrusted,  but  to  the  whole  world,  particularly 
to  Russia  and  America; 

( b )  restore  the  argument  to  the  plane  of  statesmanship; 

(c)  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter — the  Princes — relegate  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  issue  to  its  proper  place,  viz.,  as  one  only  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  whole  complex  problem. 

(d)  provide  a  reasonable  alternative  to  Pakistan.  The  principal  reason  why 
this  latter  doctrine  has  gained  so  much  adherence  among  the  Muslim 
minority  is  that  no  reasonable  alternative  has  hitherto  been  proposed 
from  any  quarter.  Few  Muslims  who  think  at  all  believe  in  Pakistan. 
Their  fears  of  perpetual  Hindu  domination  are  however  very  real  and 
must  be  allayed  somehow  or  other  if  a  settlement  is  to  be  achieved  at  all. 
The  Royal  Commission  suggested  above  would  have  among  its  terms 
of  reference  a  direction  to  study  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  creating 
two  or  more  predominantly  Muslim  federal  units  in  North-western  and 
North-eastern  India.  The  Federal  constitution  which  would  follow 
would  in  its  early  years  at  any  rate  have  to  allow  the  fullest  local  auto¬ 
nomy  to  its  constituent  units.  This  proposal  should  it  is  felt  meet  all 
reasonable  Muslim  susceptibilities,  for  it  is  admitted  that  Muslim  fears 
are  one  of  the  outstanding  political  facts  of  the  whole  situation. 

7.  I  believe  that  only  on  the  above  lines  is  a  statesmanlike  solution  worthy  of 
Britain  to  be  achieved  out  of  the  present  impasse.  The  plan  is  described  in  very 
rough  outline  only.  I  am  prepared  to  fill  in  the  details  in  verbal  discussion.  To 
meet  all  conceivable  objections — and  they  will  be  numerous — would  require 
the  writing  of  a  paper  so  long  that  it  would  probably  never  be  read. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Sir  D.  Monteath 
MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

undated 

Dear  Monteath, 

We  are  getting  along  in  a  fairly  agreeable  manner,  but  of  course  we  have  not 
yet  started.  H.E.  was  a  bit  stiff  at  first  but  is  now  quite  happily  at  home  with  the 
three.  I  think  he  really  thought  they  had  come  to  put  something  big  across  him, 
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about  which  they  had  taken  decisions  and  had  not  informed  him.  The  three 
Ministers  and  P.S.’s  form  a  very  agreeable  and  harmonious  household. 

Stafford  is  a  good  deal  changed  since  1942.  Much  more  disposed  to  listen 
to  a  case  and  much  more  responsible  I  think.  He  is  not  by  any  means  running 
away  with  the  party  and  the  S/S  is  making  a  very  great  impression,  not  only 
on  the  public  at  his  Press  Conference,1  but  with  the  big  wigs  of  the  G.  of  I. — 
e.g.  Thorne,  Corfield  and  Abell.  He  moderates  S.C.’s  impetuosity  and  gets 
support  from  the  1st  Lord  in  doing  so.  Indeed,  a  well  picked  triumvirate. 

My  own  life  is  pretty  hectic  and  I  feel  the  need  of  an  Asst.P.S.  but  the  office 
accommodation  is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  that — tho’  Crosthwait 
would  do  it  well. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  rumours  of  an  optimistic  kind  but  I  think  there  is  going 
to  be  a  stiff  pull,  both  over  the  veto  and  over  the  principle  of  Pakistan.  The  only 
hope  is  that  the  big  boys  of  Congress  and  the  League  are  said  to  be  much  alarmed 
lest  their  followers  break  loose  and  of  Russia. 

The  S/S  has  conceived  the  idea — I  think  a  good  one — that  the  ultimate 
sanction  in  this  business  is  that  if  the  Indian  big  boys  will  not  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  hand  over  in  an  orderly  and  constitutional  manner,  then  we  shall  clear 
out  lock  stock  and  barrel  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  which  in  the  present 
situation  would  be  a  disaster  for  India.  He  proposes  to  introduce  this  theme  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  but  not  in  a  threatening  form. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  every  one  here,  young  and  old  alike,  seems 
to  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  hold  the  existing  situation  for  more  than  a  few 
months  and  that  a  breakdown  of  our  conversations  will  produce  an  untenable 
situation.  The  Governors  say  so  and  people  like  Thome  and  Crosthwait  also 
say  so.  It  is  quite  different  to  the  1942  atmosphere. 

I  must  push  off  to  the  Office  now.  Lumby  is  coping  magnificently.  Fraser  is 
rather  browned  off  for  lack  of  occupation. 

Yours  ever, 

FRANK  TURNBULL 

1  See  No.  2. 
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Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monte ath  ( Extract ) 

MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

PERSONAL  OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

1  April  ig46 

The  Press  Conference,1  as  you  may  have  gathered,  was  a  very  considerable 
success.  The  Secretary  of  State  fully  established  himself  as  being  sympathetic 
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and  clear-headed,  and  firm.  Cripps  was  content  to  play  a  subordinate  part  and 
he  left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  running.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  most  successful  in  asserting  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  party  and 
he  now  appears  to  be  a  bigger  figure  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for  previously. 
In  fact,  the  old  gentleman  is  winning  golden  opinions  all  round.  He  seems  to 
have  the  liking  and  respect  of  the  Viceroy,  which  I  should  say  was  hardly  true 
in  the  case  of  Cripps.  I  didn’t  realise  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  so  far  he  shows  no  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  A  lot  will  depend  on  this 
last  point.  Although  I  should  guess  that  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between 
Cripps  and  the  Viceroy,  there  has  been  no  serious  clash  so  far.  It  has  not  been 
too  easy  to  settle  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy 
in  interviewing  these  people,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  neither  of  them  is 
personally  inclined  to  be  difficult  in  matters  of  status  and  formality.  This  applies 
specially  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  obviously  ought  to 
take  the  lead  in  dealing  with  these  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Viceroy  is 
The  King’s  representative,  he  has  summoned  these  people  to  meet  the  Mission, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  taking  place  on  his  ground.  Cripps  was  very  firm  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  the  Chairman;  the  Viceroy  on  the  other  hand 
felt  difficulty  in  accepting  a  subordinate  position.  What  we  have  arranged  is  that 
they  will  all  sit  in  a  row,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  in  the  middle, 
no  one  chair  being  grander  than  the  others.  The  Viceroy  will  start  with  a  few 
words,  more  as  host  than  as  Chairman,  saying  he  has  invited  so-and-so  to  meet 
the  three  Ministers,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  then  proceed  to  make  the 
running. 

The  technique  of  dealing  with  the  representatives  is  still  a  bit  fluid.  It  will 
have  to  work  itself  out  in  practice.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  likely  to 
handle  this  problem  with  judgment  and  skill.  The  main  idea  at  this  stage  is  to 
draw  the  representatives  and  not  to  give  them  the  impression  that  the  Mission 
has  a  plan  in  its  mind.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  fairly  fundamental  ideas 
that  have  to  be  put  across  in  regard  to,  e.g.,  defence  and  Paramountcy,  so  as  to 
force  the  parties  to  appreciate  where  they  stand  under  the  new  set-up,  and 
to  make  them  face  their  problems  and  the  need  for  compromise  as  realistically 
as  possible.  These  points  must  be  put  forward  clearly,  but  not  yet  in  a 
finalised  form.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  question  of  steering  a  discreet 
course  between,  on  the  one  hand  having  an  open  mind  and  wanting  to  draw 
the  representatives,  and  on  the  other  giving  the  impression  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  definite  policy.  As  you  know,  the  habit  is  exceedingly  ingrained 
here,  not  among  Indians  only  but  on  the  official  side  too,  that  in  the  last  resort 
the  Government  produces  the  solution  and  puts  it  across.  A  great  many  of  the 
people  one  meets  say  that  this  will  have  to  be  done,  as  in  the  past  for  instance, 
Ramsay  MacDonald’s  Communal  Award.  But  the  hookum  principle,  so  it 
1  No.  2. 
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seems  to  me,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  even  such  a  person  as  George  Abell 
doesn’t  agree,  ceases  to  apply  if  the  authority  issuing  the  hookum  is  forthwith 
going  to  step  down  from  the  gadi.  According  to  my  view,  which  I  have  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  Mission — and  I  don’t  think  they  have  been  unreceptive — 
one  of  the  main  things  will  be  to  combat  this  very  ingrained  habit  of  mind. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 

Dr  Khan  Sahib  on  i  April  ig46  at  10  am 

L/P&JI5I337 :  PP-  37~9 

SECRET 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  thanked  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  for  coming  to  see  the  Dele¬ 
gation  and  said  that  they  would  be  grateful  for  his  advice.  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  said 
he  would  prefer  that  the  Delegation  should  put  questions  to  him  on  the  matters 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
replies  on  the  various  points  referred  to  him: — 


The  partition  of  India. 

It  was  for  the  Congress  High  Command  to  give  their  official  view  on  this 
issue,  but  his  personal  opinion  was  that  Pakistan  could  not  succeed.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  did  not  understand  what  it  meant  and  that  the  boundaries  had 
never  been  defined.  His  belief  was  that  the  two  nation  theory  had  won  popu¬ 
larity  owing  to  the  exploitation  by  the  Muslim  League  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
existed  between  Muslims  and  Hindus  in  the  cities  owing  to  the  economic 
power  of  the  latter.  In  the  rural  areas  they  had  played  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  villagers.  He  did  not  recognise  the  Muslim  League  as  truly  representative 
of  Muslim  India.  He  admitted  that  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  the 
League  had  won  almost  as  many  Muslim  seats  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  as 
Congress,  viz.,  seventeen  against  nineteen;  but  their  success  had  been  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  vested  interests. 

The  people  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  were  different  from  their 
neighbours  in  the  Punjab  and  would  never  join  Pakistan.  If  they  could  not  stay 
in  a  united  India,  they  would  like  the  Province  to  become  entirely  independent. 
Asked  how  in  this  event  they  would  provide  for  their  defence,  and  how  they 
would  get  on  without  the  subsidies  which  they  now  received  from  the  Centre, 
he  replied  that  he  would  rather  not  say.  But  he  could  not  believe  that  Pakistan 
would  command  sufficient  resources  to  supply  those  needs,  whether  the  Pro¬ 
vince  formed  part  of  it  or  not. 
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The  Future  Constitution. 

The  people  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  would  prefer  a  regime 
in  which  they  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  Provincial  Autonomy,  but  were 
linked  with  an  all-Indian  Centre  exercising  control  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
defence,  communications  and  possibly  customs.  They  were  not  afraid  of 
domination  by  a  Hindu  Centre  and  he  himself  would  not  admit  that  there  was 
a  political  distinction  between  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

The  existing  economic  controls  would  have  to  go — they  had  caused  more 
trouble  than  anything  else.  This  applied  equally  to  controls  operated  by  the 
Centre  and  those  operated  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  There  was  no  need 
for  central  control  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  distribution  of  food — the 
Provinces  would  agree  to  help  one  another  if  only  they  were  approached  in 
the  right  spirit. 

The  Tribal  Question. 

He  recommended  that  the  tribal  areas  should  no  longer  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Government,  but  should  be  transferred  to  the  provincial  sphere. 
The  Provincial  Government  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribesmen 
and  could  dissipate  the  suspicion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  their  present  attitude 
of  hostility.  The  tribes  could  not  be  disarmed  by  force,  but  if  once  their  con¬ 
fidence  were  gained  and  they  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Government  was 
out  to  help  them,  the  tribal  problem  would  be  solved,  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  would  become  a  stronger  unit  and  much  of  the  expenditure  now 
incurred  on  controlling  the  tribes  would  become  unnecessary. 

The  Constitution-making  Body. 

This  should  be  composed  of  people  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies, 
either  from  their  own  members  or  from  outsiders.  Election  should  be  by  pro¬ 
portional  representation  so  as  to  give  the  minorities  representation  correspond¬ 
ing  to  their  strength  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a 
large  C.M.B.,  though  this  would  not  be  a  hindrance  if  there  were  a  working 
committee  to  take  the  important  decisions.  Asked  whether  the  C.M.B.  should 
be  large  enough  to  provide  adequate  representation  for  the  minorities,  he 
replied  that  the  more  attention  was  paid  to  points  of  secondary  importance  the 
less  chance  there  would  be  of  evolving  a  satisfactory  constitution. 

The  essential  thing  was  to  choose  the  best  men  irrespective  of  party.  Com¬ 
munal  fears  existed  only  among  people  with  vested  interests  and  not  among 
the  masses.  Once  independence  was  achieved,  these  fears  would  disappear, 
though  there  would  doubtless  be  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance.  This  would 
be  due  more  to  economic  than  to  communal  factors.  In  many  parts  of  India, 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  was  less  than  human  and  now  at  last  they 
had  realised  it.  This  was  bound  to  lead  to  a  revolution. 
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The  States. 

There  were  three  small  States  adjacent  to  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
— Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral.  When  independence  came  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  relationship  between  the  Province  and  these  States. 
Conditions  in  the  States  were  very  backward,  their  Rulers  were  arbitrary  and 
selfish  and  had  provided  hardly  any  social  services.  The  people  of  the  States 
were  in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  Province  who  enjoyed  better  conditions 
and  would  like  to  join  up  with  them.  It  should  be  possible  to  effect  this  by 
friendly  agreement  provided  that  the  Rulers  were  reasonable. 

European  Members  of  the  Civil  Services. 

His  personal  view  was  that  those  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  an 
independent  Indian  Government  should  be  invited  to  stay;  but  there  were 
some  who  would  want  to  rule  and  not  to  serve,  and  these  would  have  to  go. 
All  this  could  be  amicably  arranged  if  there  was  plain  speaking  on  both  sides. 

Defence  of  the  Frontier. 

For  adequate  defence,  the  support  of  a  large  hinterland  was  necessary  and 
Pakistan  would  therefore  be  unable  to  defend  itself.  This  would  be  the  case 
even  if  there  were  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  mutual  defence  between 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  retention  of  British  troops 
to  protect  India  against  external  aggression.  In  return,  India  would  offer  certain 
services  which  might  perhaps  include  the  sending  of  Indian  troops  abroad 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

His  own  suggestion  for  the  immediate  future. 

Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  would  never  agree.  Britain  should, 
nevertheless,  give  independence  to  India  but  should  first  of  all  say  what  sort  of 
constitutional  settlement  she  considers  best.  There  would  be  no  need  for  her 
to  remain  in  India  to  enforce  her  own  prescription.  This  would  probably  be 
upset  by  civil  war  and  revolution,  but  everything  would  work  out  for  the  best 
in  the  end. 


Minutes  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Mr  Gopinath  Bardoloi  on  Monday,  i  April  1946  at  4.50  pm 

LIP&J/5I337:  pp.  39-42 

SECRET 

Mr.  Bardoloi  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Viceroy,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  method  of  bringing  about 
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a  political  settlement,  but  he  desired  to  make  it  plain  at  the  outset,  that  the 
Congress  President  alone  was  competent  to  speak  on  the  general  question,  and 
he  could  only  give  his  personal  opinion.  He  felt  that  under  a  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  type,  a  real  adjustment  between  the  Muslim  League  and 
Congress  would  be  possible.  The  Centre  would  have  to  retain  responsibility 
for  communications,  etc.,  defence,  foreign  relations,  special  powers  for 
emergency  measures  together  with  the  right  to  tax  for  these  purposes.  But 
to  secure  this,  the  complete  separation  desired  by  Mr.  Jinnah  was  not  necessary, 
and  it  would  be  sufficient  if  more  power  were  given  to  the  units.  He  felt 
that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  accept  this  point  of  view.  He  considered  the  two-nation 
theory  to  be  fallacious:  if  Mr.  Jinnah  pressed  it  unreasonably  it  would  be 
necessary  to  proceed  without  accommodating  him.  The  process  of  giving  the 
Muslims  a  share  in  the  administration  must,  he  felt,  be  a  democratic  one. 

In  his  view  Mr.  Jinnah’s  stand  would,  if  acceded  to,  result  in  civil  war,  but 
if  he  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement,  independence  must  nevertheless  be 
granted,  and  given  if  necessary  without  him.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to 
arrest  the  process. 

If  Mr.  Jinnah  agreed  to  Provinces  based  on  linguistic  divisions  (and  this  was 
what  Congress  had  desired  for  many  years)  the  Provinces  should  have  greater 
autonomy  than  under  the  1935  Act.  The  Centre’s  powers  should  be  limited, 
and  the  residual  powers  should  rest  with  the  Provinces.  A  United  States  of  India 
was  the  ideal,  the  main  executive  function  remaining  with  the  Provinces. 

As  regards  what  was  immediately  possible,  he  pointed  out  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah 
reached  some  agreement  with  the  Congress,  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment.  He  stressed  that  a  near  failure  of  agreement  [sic]  on  account  of  un¬ 
reasonableness  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  transfer  in  power.  A  Government 
should  immediately  be  set  up  at  the  Centre,  by  asking  Provinces  to  nominate 
persons  to  a  panel  from  which  the  Viceroy  could  choose  his  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  Even  if  Sind  and  Bengal  stood  out,  27  out  of  India’s  32  crores  would  be 
represented.  In  his  view  the  Punjab  would  come  in.  The  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  summoned  in  this  way  would  have  the  function  of  setting  up  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  negotiating  with  Mr  Jinnah  if  necessary,  drawing  up  a  Constitution 
for  the  new  India,  and  conducting  negotiations  with  the  States.  The  British 
Government  would  have  to  make  it  clear  that  power  had  really  been  transferred 
to  this  Provisional  Government,  and  any  delay  in  the  transfer  would  be  highly 
dangerous. 

Conditions  in  Assam. 

He  then  described  the  situation  in  Assam.  The  Province  (with  Sylhet 
included)  had  been  a  unit  for  about  3,000  years.  The  Assam  kingdom  had  been 
maintained  until  the  British  arrived.  At  that  time  the  district  of  Sylhet  was  a 
part  of  Bengal,  and  though  there  had  been  several  attempts  by  the  Muslims  to 
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conquer  the  Province,  in  1901  there  were  only  7%  of  Muslims  in  the  population 
excluding  Sylhet.  The  juncture  of  Assam  with  Bengal  in  1905  led  to  a  large 
infiltration  of  Muslims  with  the  result  that  the  Muslim  population  had  grown 
from  3  lakhs  to  13  lakhs  in  the  Assam  valley  proper.  Only  Muslim  immigrants 
had  entered,  and  in  Assam  with  Sylhet  district  combined  there  were  now  33*7% 
of  Muslims.  It  was  preposterous  for  Mr.  Jinnah  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Assam 
should  be  included  in  Pakistan. 

In  reply  to  sir  Stafford  cripps,  Mr.  Bardoloi  said  the  Congress  would 
not  object  to  the  transfer  of  Sylhet  to  Bengal,  as  its  people  and  culture  were 
predominantly  Bengali.  Before  1874,  the  district  was  administered  by  a  Com¬ 
missioner.  In  1874  it  was  decided  to  include  the  district  as  part  of  Assam.  In  1924 
and  again  in  1926  the  Assam  Legislative  Council  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
district  should  be  transferred  to  Bengal,  and  a  similar  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Bengal  Legislative  Council  in  1926.  Now,  however,  the  Muslims  of  Sylhet 
opposed  the  separation  of  the  district  from  Assam,  as  they  gained  ad  vantages  in 
the  way  of  representation  in  Government  services,  etc.,  and  Sylhet  being  a 
permanently  settled  deficit  district,  which  had  to  be  maintained  by  the  people 
of  Assam  valley,  the  relations  between  the  two  regions  were  liable  to  be 
strained.  This  was  the  main  argument  for  cutting  off  Sylhet  from  the  Province. 

It  was  a  Province  with  considerable  resources,  but  the  Government  of  India 
by  absorbing  the  royalties  on  oil  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it. 
About  260  million  lbs.  of  tea  were  produced  every  year,  90%  of  which  was 
exported,  but  the  export  duty  was  realised  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  revenue  lost  to  the  Province.  In  return  the  Province,  though 
one  of  the  poorest,  got  only  30  lakhs  subvention  from  the  Central  Government. 
To  enable  Assam  to  utilize  its  resources  in  its  own  interest,  he  felt  that  the  fullest 
possible  autonomy  should  be  given  to  it. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  viceroy,  Mr.  Bardoloi  said  he  could  not 
agree  that  there  was  a  large  area  of  uncultivated  land  in  Assam;  this  was  Muslim 
League  propaganda.  The  Muslim  League  had  been  sending  in  Muslims  to 
occupy  grazing  areas,  and  these  Muslims  from  Bengal  were  maiming  and 
killing  cattle  and  oppressing  the  inhabitants.  On  account  of  this,  Sir 
Mohammed  Sa‘adullah  had  agreed  that  they  should  be  evicted,  but  until 
now  nothing  had  been  done,  and  the  present  Government  intended  to  carry 
out  his  policy  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  It  was  incorrect  to  say  that 
there  was  vacant  land  available.  Much  of  the  land  was  under  water  for  a  larse 

o 

part  of  the  year.  It  was  true  that  in  the  hills  there  were  undeveloped  areas,  but 
one  had  to  avoid  denudation,  and  most  of  the  land  would  be  required  to  make 
up  economic  holdings.  In  the  valleys  also,  once  land  had  been  provided  for 
those  with  uneconomic  holdings  (e.g.,  with  less  than  one  acre)  there  would  not 
be  enough  land  to  go  round.  It  was  untrue  that  Congress  was  preventing 
the  export  of  grain  from  the  Province. 
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The  Hill  Tribes. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  hill  tribes,  he  wished  to  produce  a  memo¬ 
randum1  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  M.  Nichols-Roy,  a  Kliasi  Christian,  and  a  Minister 
in  the  present  Assam  Government.  The  hill  people  were  also  anxious  for  some 
degree  of  autonomy,  and  although  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  Assam  were 
generally  still  somewhat  savage,  the  relations  between  the  hill  people  in  the 
South  and  those  in  the  Assam  valley  were  friendly.  The  Khasis  have  an  ad¬ 
vanced  form  of  democratic  Self-Government.  The  jaintias  were  also  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilisation.  He  had  no  doubt  that  these  tribes  would  be  willing 
to  be  associated  with  the  Assam  Government,  though  they  would  desire  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy.  He  would  like  Manipur  State  to  be  in  a  similar  position 
and  he  said  he  hoped  the  Ruler  would  agree. 

The  tribes  in  the  country  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  would  be  administered 
by  the  Provincial  Government  as  at  present.  Part  of  the  cost  was  now  being 
met  out  of  provincial  revenues,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Assam  Rifles  were 
shared  between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments.  Some  provision  for 
external  defence  would  be  necessary,  but  he  felt  sure  the  Provincial  resources 
were  adequate  to  pay  for  administering  this  area.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed 
out  that  the  matter  would  be  one  for  arrangement  between  the  Centre  and  the 
Provinces,  and  Mr.  Bardoloi  concurred. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  Delegation  wished  at  this  stage  to 
explore  the  situation.  If  there  were  to  be  a  Pakistan  region,  including  Eastern 
Bengal,  Sylhet  might  go  with  Eastern  Bengal.  Did  Mr.  Bardoloi  agree  that 
on  this  hypothesis,  the  remainder  of  Assam  could  unite  with  the  main  part  of 
India  ?  Mr.  Bardoloi  replied  that  the  loss  of  Sylhet  would  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  to  communications  between  Assam  and  the  rest  of  India. 

Mr.  Bardoloi  said  that  he  was  definitely  against  Pakistan,  but  the  land 
tenures,  etc.,  in  Sylhet  were  similar  to  those  in  Bengal,  and  if  there  were  a 
hypothetical  United  States  of  India,  the  district  should  form  part  of  the  Bengal 
area  rather  than  the  Assam  area.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  would  be 
willing  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  tribal  areas,  though  external  defence  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Centre. 

The  Constitution-making  Body. 

the  secretary  of  state  informed  Mr.  Bardoloi  that  one  purpose  of  their 
visit  was  to  accelerate  the  setting  up  of  a  Constitution-making  Body.  What 
were  Mr.  Bardoloi’s  views  on  the  best  method  of  selecting  such  a  body? 
Mr.  Bardoloi  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  delay  for  adult 
franchise,  and  that  representatives  should  be  sent  to  sit  with  people  from  other 
Provinces.  The  selection  need  not,  however,  be  limited  to  people  with  seats 

1  Not  traced. 
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in  the  Legislature.  The  best  people  would  be  wanted,  and  there  should  be 
power  to  send  names  from  any  part  of  India,  and  for  the  Constitution-making 
Body  to  co-opt  in  case  of  need.  All  communities  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  represented. 

Even  if  Mr.  Jinnah  did  not  agree  to  the  Interim  Government,  the  Provinces 
should  have  the  right  to  send  in  a  panel  of  names,  not  necessarily  from  the 
Province  itself.  Panels  of  names  could  be  submitted  by  each  Government  as 
responsible  to  the  Legislature,  i.e.,  they  would  be  selected  rather  than  elected. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bardoloi  asked  whether  he  could  take  any  message  from 
the  Delegation.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  felt  that  it  was  for  Indians  to 
help  at  this  stage,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  added  that  their  cards  had  been 
placed  on  the  table.  They  intended  to  make  the  independence  of  India  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  were  whole-hearted  and  sincere  in  this  attempt. 

36 

Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

LIP&JI5I275:  ff  169-72 

SECRET  1  April  1946 

NO.  U.P. — 17 

2.  The  Ministers  are  being  sworn  in  at  noon  to-day.  I  am  having  a  kind  of 
honeymoon  with  Pant  which  will  last,  I  expect,  till  the  first  controversial  case 
comes  up.  I  would  not  give  it  longer  than  that.  He  is  almost  embarrassingly 
friendly  and  has  disclosed  all  sorts  of  things  in  private  talk.  He  is  of  the  opinion, 
for  instance,  that  the  old  ban  on  Congress  Ministers  accepting  hospitality  from 
the  Governor  should  go.  I  said  I  thought  that  was  wise,  but  I  warned  him  at  the 
same  time  that  with  our  present  day  austerity  living,  there  was  likely  to  be  little 
in  the  way  of  high  jinks  for  some  time  to  come.  Actually  I  don’t  welcome  the 
prospect  at  all!  Our  new  Ministers — except  Mrs.  Pandit  of  course — will  be 
uncouth  socially;  they  will  also  expect  special  attentions  of  all  sorts  and  if  there 
are  any  officials  at  a  party  with  them  and  if  they  don’t  kowtow  enough, 
Ministerial  feelings  will  get  hurt.  Entertaining  in  such  circumstances  threatens 
to  be  a  real  strain. 

3.  I  took  the  opportunity  at  yesterday’s  talk  to  fire  a  ranging  shot  over  Pant’s 
head  about  British  officers.  I  said  that  our  people,  especially  the  young  ones, 
wanted  to  go,  that  jobs  were  available  for  them  in  England  now  which  might 
not  be  available  later  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  them.  On  the  other 
hand  I  added  it  was  in  my  view  essential  that  they  should  stay  as  long  as  they 
were  useful  to  India.  Pant  said  that  they  must  in  no  circumstances  be  encouraged 
to  go.  They  had  valuable  experience  acquired  as  the  result  of  hard  and  honest 
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work  and  their  departure  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  India.  I  said  that  I  couldn’t 
agree  more! 

4.  About  myself  I  enquired  when  he  would  expect  me  to  quit  India”.  He 
said  he  hoped  I  would  never  go  and  that  he  and  I  together  could  turn  the  U.P. 
into  a  paradise  in  no  time.  This  from  a  man  who  outside  has  been  shouting 
from  the  house-tops  that  England  is  now  a  third  class  power  (sometimes  he 
says  fourth  class)  and  that  the  only  service  that  Englishmen  can  any  longer 
render  to  India  is  to  get  out  of  it. 

'k  ★  ★ 

9.  This  is  a  very  scrappy  letter  but  our  immediate  circumstances  are  such 
that  this  is  hardly  avoidable.  I  had  the  Advisers — and  a  few  other  people — in 
to  dinner  last  night  and  after  dinner  I  tried  to  tell  them  what  I  thought  of  the 
“Advisory  regime”.  Going  over  the  events  of  the  last  7  years  I  do  wonder  at  the 
toughness  of  Maurice  Hallett.  He  carried  without  apparently  turning  a  hair 
the  burden  of  war  time  administration  in  this  huge  Province  for  six — nearly 
seven — whole  years.  In  all  that  time  he  did  not  have  one  day’s  leave.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  in  the  whole  Empire  had  a  harder  task  or  discharged  it  better.  Now 
that  the  Section  93  episode  is  closed,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  the  people 
of  this  Province  will  make  of  it  when  present  passions  have  subsided — as  sub¬ 
side  they  will.  I  feel  sure  that  one  day  people  here  will — I  do  not  say  regret — 
but  I  do  say  remember  with  gratitude  the  strong  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  so-called  “Advisory  regime”. 


The  Khan  of  Kalat  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
Telegram,  Rfa/i/no:  f  17a 

quetta,  2  April  1946 

My  Baluch  and  Brahui  people  and  myself  are  extremely  grateful  to  know 
that  inspired  by  mutual  friendship  and  goodwill  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
arrived  in  India  with  an  avowed  object  sponsored  and  blessed  by  British  people 
and  Govt  to  fulfil  India  aspirations.  I  wish  you  every  success.  At  this  crucial 
juncture  I  consider  it  vitally  important  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  the 
future  of  my  State  and  its  areas  temporarily  detached  from  it  for  administrative 
expediencies.  As  India’s  neighbour  historically  politically  and  economically 
Kalat  has  always  enjoyed  the  status  of  a  sovereign  independent  State  and  in 
neither  of  these  respects  has  it  ever  been  a  part  of  India.  Even  one  hundred  years 
old  relations  of  British  Govt  both  with  India  and  Kalat  have  not  prejudiced  this 
position  and  Kalat  has  persistently  preserved  its  status.  It  is  therefore  my 
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bounden  duty  to  request  and  impress  upon  you  that  should  the  future  of  Kalat 
and  its  other  areas  be  in  any  way  receiving  your  attention  no  decision  may 
kindly  be  made  without  consulting  me  on  subject.  Add[res]s[e]d  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence.  Rep  [ea] ted  His  Excellency  Crown 
Representative — Khan  Kalat. 


38 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L /P& }  1 10 1 29:  ff  30-1 

“VALMIKI  MANDIR”,  READING  ROAD, 

NEW  DELHI,  2  April  1946 

Dear  Lord  Lawrence, 

Our  mutual  friend  Sudhir  Ghosh  tells  me  that  you  would  like  me  to  reduce  to 
writing  the  points  I  told  him  to  discuss  informally  with  you  and  Sir  Stafford. 

One  is  universal  among  all  independence-minded  people  as  distinguished 
from  the  dumb  millions,  whether  Congressmen  or  other.  It  is  the  immediate 
release  of  political  prisoners  irrespective  of  the  charge  of  violence  or  non¬ 
violence.  They  cannot  be  a  danger  to  the  State  now  that  the  necessity  for  inde¬ 
pendence  has  become  common  cause.  It  seems  to  be  ridiculous  to  keep,  say 
Shrijaiprakash  Narain  and  Dr.  Lohia,  both  learned  and  cultured  men  of  whom 
any  society  would  be  proud,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  treating  any  person 
as  an  underground  worker.  To  leave  the  question  of  discharge  for  disposal  by 
the  incoming  national  Government  would  be  a  step  no  one  will  understand  or 
appreciate.  Independence  will  lose  its  grace. 

The  other  affects  the  masses.  I  refer  to  the  salt  tax.1  As  a  means  of  raising 
revenue,  it  is  insignificant.  As  a  means  of  harassing  the  masses,  it  is  a  measure  of 
which  the  mischief  is  indescribable.  The  masses  will  hardly  appreciate  inde¬ 
pendence  if  the  burden  of  the  salt  monopoly  continues  to  afflict  them.  I  must 
not  weary  you  with  argument.  I  mention  the  two  measures  as  a  preparation  of 
the  Indian  mind  for  independence.  They  will  produce  a  psychological  effect. 

I  may  mention  that  I  discussed  both  the  measures  in  a  different  setting  with 
Mr.  Casey  and  I  am  now  in  correspondence  with  the  present  Governor  of 
Bengal.  I  may  add  that  I  have  today  heard  from  Mr.  Abell  in  regard  to  the  salt 
tax  that  “the  Government  do  not  find  themselves  able  to  accept  the  suggestion.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 

1  On  2  April  Mr  Abell  sent  Mr  Turnbull  a  note  about  the  salt  tax.  Evidently  the  note  was  prepared  to 
provide  the  Mission  with  background  information  on  this  point  in  Mr  Gandhi’s  letter.  L/P&J/10/29: 
ff  26-7. 
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Note  of  an  Interview  between  Cabinet  Mission ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  the  Naivab  of  Bhopal  on  2  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  42-7 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  thanked  the  Chancellor  for  coming  to  meet  the  Dele¬ 
gation  and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  the 
statements  recently  made  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  constitutional  question  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber.  He  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  would  like  to  make 
any  statement. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  if  there  were  important  and  fundamental  questions 
to  which  the  Delegation  required  an  answer,  he  would  like  time  to  give  it  after 
consultations,  but  he  was  willing  to  have  an  informal  discussion  of  such  points 
on  the  basis  that  he  expressed  his  own  personal  view. 

His  Highness  referred  to  the  long  association  of  the  States  with  Great  Britain 
and  said  that  the  Princes  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  to 
assist  in  their  task.  The  Princes  recognised  the  demand  for  the  independence  of 
India  and  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  realisation.  But  naturally  the 
Indian  States  wish  to  survive  and  to  continue  their  existence  if  this  was  possible 
consistently  with  the  progress  of  India  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  Princes  consider,  however,  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  British  India  and  what  they  would  like  would  be  the 
continuance  of  close  alliance  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  In  this  he  was 
not  speaking  formally  on  behalf  of  the  Princes  but  expressing  his  conviction 
that  this  was  their  general  view. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  the  Delegation  would  like  to  know 
generally  how  His  Highness  envisaged  the  Princes  fitting  into  the  general 
picture  of  an  independent  India.  His  Highness  said  that  it  was  difficult  and 
premature  to  express  definite  views  on  this  until  it  was  known  what  the  general 
structure  of  British  India  would  be  under  independence.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  views  were  as  to  the  probabilities  and 
with  whom  the  Princes  should  negotiate  in  regard  to  their  future  position.  He 
had  seen  Gandhi  and  Jinnah  several  times  and  had  got  nowhere.  Mr.  Jinnah 
seemed  quite  recently  to  be  just  where  he  was  some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Gandhi 
seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  no  scope  for  further  negotiations  with  the  Muslim 
League  and  Mr.  jinnah,  though  that  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  was  no  sign 
that  Mr.  Jinnah  was  prepared  to  negotiate  with  Azad. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  of  course  the  Pakistan-Hindustan  issue  was 
unresolved  and  the  Delegation  were  not  any  more  informed  than  His  Highness 
as  to  what  the  outcome  would  be.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  it  would 
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be  helpful  if  His  Highness  would  take  the  alternative  possibilities  of  a  United 
and  Divided  India  and  outline  the  States’  attitude  in  each  case. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  he  could  only  do  this  in  his  personal  capacity  and  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  Princes.  The  States  consider  themselves  as  independent 
sovereign  States.  Their  view  was  that  they  should  retain  the  maximum  degree  of 
sovereignty  and  that  any  matters  of  common  concern  to  be  dealt  with  by  British 
India  and  the  States  jointly  should  be  very  united  [?  limited]  and  dealt  with  by 
a  body  on  which  the  States  were  represented  as  the  Governments  of  sovereign 
States.  They  might  contribute  to  the  general  finance  for  such  common  pur¬ 
poses  (e.g.  defence)  by  means  of  indirect  taxation.  It  had  always  been  their 
policy  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  British  India  and  they  expected  this  to 
be  reciprocal.  There  might  be  a  sort  of  Privy  Council  of  the  States  and  British 
India  on  the  lines  contemplated  in  the  Simon  Report  where  joint  problems 
could  be  discussed  and  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  States’  views 
in  matters  in  which  they  are  concerned. 

If  there  were  two  States  in  British  India  then  His  Highness  thought  that  the 
general  view  of  the  Princes  was  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  third  India 
composed  of  the  Indian  States  should  not  be  recognised.  The  nature  and 
constitution  of  this  third  India  should  be  worked  out  by  the  States  themselves. 
Then  if  there  were  some  loose  federation  between  the  two  States  of  British 
India,  the  States  might  join  in  that  loose  federation. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  whether  His  Highness  contemplated  the 
continued  separate  existence  of  all  the  562  States.  His  Highness  the  Chancellor 
said  that  it  was  his  duty  as  Chamber  representative  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  all  the  States  represented  in  the  Chamber  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
express  any  personal  view  on  this  particular  point.  He  thought  that  the  Cham¬ 
ber  States  would  and  could  work  out  some  kind  of  cooperative  system  which 
would  enable  them  to  present  themselves  for  participation  in  an  all-India 
Government  as  a  joint  body  or  at  any  rate  as  a  very  small  number  of  component 
parts  of  the  all-India  structure. 

The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  the  States  coalescing  if 
they  were  to  have  any  strength  in  modem  conditions,  and  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Rajputana  States  might  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  taking  such  steps. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  was  contemplating  a  con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  States  or  of  the  Chamber  States  only.  His  Highness  the 
Chancellor  said  in  reply  that  there  were  about  136  States  in  the  Chamber  and 
that  all  the  big  States  including  Hyderabad  were  formally  members  of  the 
Chamber  though  they  were  not  represented  in  the  Chamber  itself  but  in  the 
Committee  of  States  Ministers.  Travancore  was  the  only  large  State  not 
represented  on  the  Ministers  Committee.  He  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
Hyderabad,  if  other  arrangements  which  Hyderabad  contemplated  to  which  he 
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did  not  wish  to  refer  did  not  go  through,  joined  such  a  confederation  of  States 
as  he  envisaged.  He  had,  however,  no  authority  from  Hyderabad  to  express 
this  view. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  of  course  there  might  be  two  or  even  three 
stages  in  the  transition  from  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  full  independence. 
Had  His  Highness  any  views  about  the  interim  period?  His  Highness  the 
Chancellor  said  that  the  States  felt  that  in  the  interim  period  there  should  be  a 
consultative  Council  for  liaison  between  the  States  and  British  India  and  that 
some  reasonable  arrangement  should  be  come  to  between  the  States  and 
British  India  in  regard  to  the  Paramountcy  system.  By  this  he  meant  an  arrange¬ 
ment  agreeable  to  the  States  and  to  British  India.  The  Secretary  of  State  asked 
whether  it  was  probable  that  there  would  be  acceding  as  well  as  non-acceding 
States — in  short,  whether,  if  an  arrangement  were  come  to  as  to  the  future 
structure  of  British  India,  the  States  would  act  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  British 
India  or  whether  they  would  act  separately.  His  Highness  said  that  no  one 
wanted  a  set-up  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  the  1935  Act.  If  there  were  a  very 
loose  federation  then  one  of  two  alternatives  for  States  representation  would 
succeed.  These  alternatives  were: — 

(1 a )  One  or  two  very  large  States  will  get  individual  representation  in  the 
all-India  structure.  The  rest  would  form  a  Confederation  so  that  out  of, 
say,  9  States  representatives  on  the  Federal  or  Confederal  Executive, 
there  would  be  three  for  large  States  and  six  for  a  confederation  of 
the  rest. 

(b)  Regional  groups  of  States  would  form  confederations  and  each  con¬ 
federation  would  be  represented  at  the  Centre. 

His  Highness  thought  that  one  of  these  two  alternatives  would  command 
general  support  and  that  the  smaller  States  would  not  take  isolated  action. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  His  Highness  said  that 
Paramountcy  should  be  on  a  revised  basis  during  the  interim  period.  Some  of 
the  existing  outstanding  questions  between  the  Crown  and  the  Princes  should 
be  settled.  The  States  considered  that  Paramountcy  should  not  remain  in  an 
unmodified  form  because  the  Governor-General  under  an  interim  constitution 
would  inevitably  be  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  States  fear  that  their  interests  would  not  be  fairly  treated  in  con¬ 
sequence.  In  particular  they  desire  that  matters  of  dispute  between  the  States  and 
the  Crown  Representative  or  British  India  should  be  arbitrated  upon  by 
independent  tribunals  set  up  ad  hoc.  At  present  the  Crown  Representative  may 
allow  a  tribunal  to  be  set  up  but  the  States  claim  that  either  party  should  be  able 
to  demand  a  tribunal  as  of  right  and  that  the  tribunal’s  decisions  should  be 
binding.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  point  many 
times  with  His  Highness  and  that  he  had  told  him  that  generally  speaking  in 
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important  cases  an  ad  hoc  tribunal  will  be  granted,  but  that  he  does  not  feel  able 
to  grant  an  absolute  right  to  demand  arbitration. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  question  opened  up  a  larger  issue.  The 
Delegation  desired  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  His  Highness  that  neither  in  the 
interim  nor  in  the  ultimate  settlement  could  there  be  any  question  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  handing  over  Paramo untcy  powers  to  an  Indian 
Government.  His  Highness  said  that  the  States  would  not,  of  course,  agree  to 
Paramountcy  remaining  in  being  under  independence.  He  was  only  urging 
a  readjustment  of  it  in  the  interim  period.  He  would  be  glad  to  submit  a  list  of 
the  respects  in  which  he  thought  there  should  be  readjustment  to  the  point 
about  arbitration.  In  the  interim  period  the  States  would  be  prepared  to  have 
these  cases  taken  to  the  Federal  Court  if  that  was  more  convenient,  hi  their 
opinion  the  departmental  advice  which  His  Excellency  received  on  these  cases 
was  not  in  all  cases  impartial  and  tended  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  British 
India  considerations.  The  Butler  Committee  had  recommended  that  the  States 
should  have  the  right  to  claim  arbitration  by  tribunal  but  this  had  not  been 
accepted. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  referred  to  the  necessity  of  new  agreements 
between  the  States  and  British  India  after  the  full  transfer  of  power  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  regard  to  financial  and  economic  matters  the  ground  might 
conveniently  be  cleared  in  the  interim  period.  Any  assistance  that  we  could 
properly  give  the  States  in  those  negotiations  would  no  doubt  be  forthcoming. 
His  Highness  agreed  that  there  would  have  to  be  negotiation  during  the  interim 
period  but  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  settling  these 
matters  with  British  India.  Much  work  had  already  been  done  on  these 
matters. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  His  Highness  thought  that  these  discussions 
would  give  rise  to  discussion  of  the  internal  political  structure  of  the  States. 
His  Highness  felt  sure  that  this  would  be  so.  The  Princes  considered  that  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  States  were  their  own  concern.  They  had  already  gone 
a  great  way  in  encouraging  the  association  of  the  peoples  of  the  States  with  the 
administrations  and  they  were  now  prepared  within  a  specified  period  to 
arrange  for  comprehensive  association  of  the  administration  with  the  peoples 
of  the  States  and  to  undertake  that  Rulers  will  act  through  constitutional  chan¬ 
nels  and  will  always  consult  the  representatives  of  the  people.  If  he  might  say 
so,  however,  the  Princes  were  not  enamoured  by  the  British  Parliamentary 
system  in  Indian  conditions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  was  one  matter  which  the  Delegation 
wished  to  consult  the  Chancellor  about.  It  had  been  represented  to  them  that 
they  should  meet  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  States.  His  Highness  said 
he  believed  the  States  would  strongly  object  to  representatives  of  the  States 
Peoples  Conference  being  invited  to  give  their  views  and  that  there  would  be 
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no  justification  for  it  because  the  members  of  that  Association,  though  many  of 
them  were  good  people,  were  self-nominated;  they  were  not  elected  by  the 
peoples  of  the  States.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  understood  that  some  of  those 
associated  with  the  States  Peoples  Conference  were  in  fact  elected  representa¬ 
tives  in  their  own  States.  He  wondered  whether  the  Rulers  would  be  prepared 
to  nominate  three  or  four  people  who  were  elected  representatives  in  their  own 
States  who  the  Delegation  might  see  as  representatives  of  the  States  peoples. 
His  Highness  said  it  the  individual  Rulers  concerned  had  no  objection  this 
might  be  acceptable. 

His  Highness  said  that  he  understood  the  Delegation  had  another  interview 
now  due.  There  were  certain  further  questions  he  wished  to  raise  with  the 
Delegation  which  had  not  been  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  these  might  be 
dealt  with  in  the  afternoon  when  His  Highness  was  coming  again.  His  High¬ 
ness  said  it  might  be  convenient  if  he  gave  a  list  of  these  points  before  he  left. 
These  are  attached  on  a  separate  sheet. 


Enclosure  to  No.  39 

LIST  OF  POINTS  DISCUSSION  OF  WHICH  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  CHANCELLOR 
OF  THE  CHAMBER  WISHES  TO  COMPLETE  AT  A  LATER  MEETING 

(a)  Is  India  to  be  independent  or  to  have  a  connection  with  the  Crown? 

(b)  What  will  the  position  of  the  States  be?  Can  they  be  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain? 

(c)  Will  there  be  an  alliance  of  the  whole  of  India  with  Great  Britain  for 
India’s  defence? 

(d)  If  there  is  independence  will  Great  Britain  defend  India? 

{e)  Will  there  be  one  or  two  Indias? 

(/)  Will  new  treaties  be  negotiated? 

(g)  What  will  be  the  position  as  regards  Paramountcy  in  the  interim  period 
(this  has  been  partly  covered)  ? 

(h)  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  States  in  a  Constitution-making 
Body? 

(/)  If  there  are  two  Indias,  the  States  may  wish  to  form  a  third.  Would  this 
be  acceptable? 

(/)  If  there  are  two  Indias,  can  the  States  be  free  individually  to  join  one  or 
the  other? 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell,  Cabinet  Delegation, 
Mr  Qaiyum  and  Sir  M,  Sa(adullah  on  Tuesday,  2  April  1946 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  47-9 


SECRET 

sir  mohammad  sa‘adullah  said  the  conditions  in  Assam  were  Indian 
politics  in  miniature  in  that  there  were  a  number  of  States  in  Treaty  relations 
with  the  paramount  power.  Manipur  (population  700,000),  with  its  Hindu 
Rajah,  was  the  largest,  but  there  were  about  73  small  States  in  the  Khasi  Hills. 
These  people  wished  to  remain  in  Assam,  but  in  a  federation  of  their  own.  The 
hill  people  had  no  separate  electorates,  and  on  that  account  the  candidates 
elected  from  the  Khasi  areas  were  not  really  representative.  The  tribes  were 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Assam,  and  would  require  separate  tribal 
representation  in  any  future  constitution. 

According  to  the  census  of  1941,  the  communal  position  in  the  Province  is 
as  follows: — 


Hindus 
Muslims  ... 
Tribes 

Scheduled  Castes 
Animists,  etc. 


38  lakhs. 
34-75  lakhs. 
28  lakhs. 
6*36  lakhs. 

1  lakh. 


In  Assam  the  hill  tribes  had  five  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  tribal  elements 
in  the  plains  four  seats.  The  tribal  population  recorded  in  the  census  was,  in  fact, 
lower  than  the  true  figure,  as  many  of  them  had  been  entered  as  Hindus.  If  the 
true  figures  were  taken  into  account,  the  Hindu  population  would  be  about 
30  lakhs,  leaving  the  Muslims  as  the  largest  single  element  in  the  population. 


the  secretary  of  state  enquired  whether  assuming  there  was  some 
form  of  Pakistan,  the  whole  Province  should  form  part  of  the  Pakistan  area,  or 
whether  the  predominantly  Muslim  districts  only  should  go  to  Pakistan. 

sir  mohammad  sa'adullah  replied  that  the  position  of  Assam  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  include  the  whole  Province  in  the  Bengal  unit.  The  pre-war 
revenue  of  the  Province  was  only  3J  crores.  It  had  no  High  Court,  University, 
Medical  or  Veterinary  College  of  its  own,  and  was  largely  dependent  on 
Bengal  for  many  of  its  civilised  amenities,  for  which  it  contributed  to  Bengal 
revenues.  If  Assam  became  a  self-governing  unit,  they  would  have  to  maintain 
a  considerable  police  force  to  protect  themselves  against  raids  from  the  hill 
tribes.  This  would  be  a  burden  which  the  Province  would  be  unable  to  bear 
on  its  own,  and  Assam  would  therefore  have  to  attach  itself  to  Bengal,  which 
is  a  predominantly  Muslim  area. 
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Some  people  urged  that  Sylhet  only  should  be  included  in  the  Bengal  unit, 
and  it  was  correct  that  up  till  1878  this  district  was  part  of  Bengal.  Assam 
was  then  so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  it  to  the  Province.  Today 
the  district  has  a  population  of  30  lakhs  of  which  19  lakhs  were  Muslims  and 
11  lakhs  Hindus.  If  Sylhet  were  excluded  from  Assam  the  Muslim  percentage 
in  the  Province  would  fall  from  34  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  and  all  Muslims 
were,  for  this  reason,  opposed  to  the  separation,  which  was  favoured  by  the 
Hindus  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  deficit  district  which  had  to  be  supported 
by  the  rest  of  the  Province.  He  mentioned  that  the  Assam  tea  labour  was  also 
shown  in  the  census  as  Hindu,  but  it  had,  in  fact,  no  real  connection  with  the 
Hindus  or  the  Congress. 

the  secretary  of  state  summed  up  the  discussion  by  saying  that  it  was 
Sir  Mohammad  Sa‘adullah’s  opinion  that  undue  weightage  had  been  given  to 
the  Hindus  owing  to  the  partial  classification  of  a  number  of  the  tribes  as 
Hindu;  and  that  Assam’s  connection  with  Bengal  was  so  close  that  separation 
from  Bengal  was  not  possible.  Assuming  a  future  Pakistan  including  Bengal, 
then  the  whole  of  Assam  would  form  part  of  the  Eastern  Pakistan  unit. 
Sir  Mohammad  Sa‘adullah  was  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Sylhet  region 
only  in  the  Pakistan  area. 

mr.  abdul  qaiyum  was  then  asked  for  his  views. 

tribal  areas. — Mr.  Qaiyum  said  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
External  Affairs  Department’s  management  of  the  tribes.  They  and  the  people 
of  the  Frontier  Province  proper  were  one  by  race  and  language,  and  it  was 
unnatural  to  separate  them.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  if  they 
were  combined  under  one  administration,  and  it  would  give  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  greater  control  of  their  officers. 

The  alliance  of  the  Pathans  with  the  Congress  was  due  to  the  upsurge  of 
Pathan  Nationalism,  and  to  the  Pathan  belief  that  it  was  only  the  Congress 
Party  that  could  oppose  British  Imperialism.  In  the  last  election  the  Muslim 
League  obtained  146,158  votes,  and  the  Congress  only  135,885  votes.  Despite 
this  the  Congress  Party  was  in  power.  The  elections  were  not  free,  many  votes 
being  bought  by  the  Congress  Party,  which  had  control  of  the  Election  staff. 
The  names  of  the  Muslim  League  supporters  had  been  fraudulently  removed 
from  the  Voters’  list  and  the  Provincial  Government,  by  giving  a  large  loan 
to  a  big  landowner,  won  2  seats. 

The  Congress  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  differed  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  Party  elsewhere  in  that  it  was  Muslim.  The  Congress  secretly  desired  unity 
with  the  tribal  areas  and  with  Afghanistan,  and  the  only  thing  that  stopped  them 
from  putting  forward  this  demand  was  the  autocratic  Government  in  power 
in  Afghanistan.  In  his  view  the  principle  of  Pakistan  should  be  conceded. 
If  a  Hindu  administration  were  set  up,  the  Muslims  would  revolt  and  there 
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would  be  divisions  on  communal  lines  in  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
leading  to  a  breakdown.  In  the  event  of  a  unitary  Indian  Government  being 
formed,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  would  form  an  autonomous  unit 
in  Pakistan.  The  Province  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  tribal  areas  and 
the  parts  of  the  Baluchistan  inhabited  by  Pathans. 

the  secretary  of  state  pointed  out  that  the  guarding  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier  was  expensive.  In  reply,  Mr.  Qaiyum  said  that  the  Pathans  would 
be  able  to  look  after  themselves,  but  he  agreed  that  the  Province  could  not  be 
autonomous  in  the  matter  of  defence.  That,  and  other  subjects,  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Pakistan  centre.  A  strong  Pathan  state  with  one  language, 
one  people  and  one  race,  would  be  less  expensive  to  administer  than  the 
separate  deficit  units  existing  at  present.  He  suggested  that  if  an  independent 
referendum  could  be  held  at  once,  there  would  be  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  Pakistan.  The  Pathans  hated  the  Hindus,  and  only  supported  Congress 
because  it  was  the  enemy  of  British  Imperialism.  Even  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  had 
not  publicly  repudiated  Pakistan,  and  had  simply  joined  the  Congress  for 
reasons  of  expediency. 

mr.  qaiyum  said  he  would  prefer  to  leave  discussion  of  the  possible  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pakistan  units,  and  Hindustan  to  Mr. 
Jinnah,  although  he  could  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  two  units  entering  into  a 
Treaty  as  equals.  What  the  Muslim  League  objected  to  was  subjection  to  a 
predominantly  Hindu  Centre,  which  would  mean  extinction  of  Muslim  rights. 

sir  mohammad  saTdullah  agreed  that  the  defence  of  the  Frontiers  in 
North-East  and  North-West  India  would  be  a  matter  for  settlement  between 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan.  He  referred  to  another  Assamese  minority,  the 
Ahoms,  and  presented  a  memorandum  on  the  subject.  They  too  wanted 
separate  electorates  and  safeguards,  and  did  not  agree  that  the  Congress 
represented  their  interests. 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  the  Nawab  of  Mamdot  on  Tuesday ,  2  April  1946  at  12  noon 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  49-30 

SECRET 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  thanked  the  Nawab  for  coming  to  see  the  Delegation. 
The  Nawab  said  that  he  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Delegation 
to  answer  any  questions  they  might  wish  to  put  to  him.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  views  he  expressed: — 
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Asked  whether  he  thought  that  the  non-Muslim  areas  of  the  Punjab  should 
be  included  in  Pakistan,  he  replied  that  when  once  Pakistan  was  established 
there  could  be  a  readjustment  of  Frontiers.  At  present  the  Muslim  League  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  existing  provincial  boundaries.  If  it  were  objected  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  would  be  included  in  Pakistan,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  would  also  be  substantial  numbers  of  Muslims 
in  Hindustan.  (He  admitted  that  this  argument  might  equally  well  be  used  in 
favour  of  a  united  India.)  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  would  not  be  well  treated  in  Pakistan,  which  would  be  a  democratic 
state. 

The  Muslim  League  were  prepared  to  meet  the  Sikhs  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  Sikhs,  however,  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  and  had  not  defined  the 
boundaries  of  Sikhistan.  The  difficulty  was  that  in  very  few  areas  did  Sikhs 
constitute  the  majority;  for  instance  in  the  districts  of  Amritsar  and  Ferozepur 
there  were  in  each  case  five  divisions,  but  in  each  case  Sikhs  were  in  the  majority 
in  only  one  out  of  the  five.  At  present  the  Sikhs  were  demanding  a  State  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  of  the  existing  districts  but  in  such  a  state,  though  there  would 
be  a  non-Muslim  majority  of  fifty  to  fifty-three  per  cent.,  the  Muslims  would 
outnumber  the  Sikhs. 

He  thought  that  Pakistan  would  be  fully  able  to  defend  itself.  It  would 
include  the  areas  which  are  the  main  source  of  manpower  for  the  Indian  Army 
at  present.  They  would  either  produce  their  own  armaments  or  buy  them  from 
other  States.  They  would  have  ample  funds  and  defence  expenditure  would  not 
depress  the  standard  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.  Up  to  now  industries  had  not 
been  extensively  developed  in  this  area,  but  Pakistan  would  undertake  an 
ambitious  programme  of  industrialisation,  for  which  the  necessary  capital 
would  not  be  lacking. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  contemplated  that  Pakistan  would  have 
to  organise  its  defence  against  Afghanistan  and  the  Frontier  tribes  only,  or 
whether  he  thought  they  might  be  threatened  by  a  more  formidable  power, 
he  replied  that  he  had  not  considered  this  possibility.  He  had  no  doubt  however, 
that  once  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  were  established,  they  would  be  able  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  their  common  defence  against  any  third  party. 
He  admitted  that  this  would  involve  agreement  upon  a  coordinated  foreign 
policy.  There  might  also  be  mutual  arrangements  in  regard  to  communications 
and  other  economic  services.  But  the  two  States  would  be  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  common  centre  with  control  of 
defence  and  foreign  affairs.  There  would  be  a  customs  barrier  between  them. 

He  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  relation  of  the  Punjab  States  to  Pakistan, 
but  believed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  whether  to  join  it,  to  join 
Hindustan,  or  to  form  a  separate  federation  of  their  own.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  third  course. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Mr  G.  M.  Sayed  on  Tuesday ,  2  April  1946  at  12.30  pm 

L/P&JI3I337:  pp.  51-2 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  would  be  grateful  for  Mr. 
Sayed’s  views  on  several  issues,  of  which  perhaps  the  first  in  importance  was 
the  question  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Sayed  said  that  he  believed  in  the  independence  of  areas  with  Muslim 
majorities.  In  Western  India  such  areas  should  be  joined  in  a  Federation,  of 
which  each  constituent  state  should  be  represented  in  the  Federal  Government 
on  an  equal  basis  and  not  in  proportion  to  population.  There  should  be  a  similar 
Federation  of  Muslim  areas  in  Eastern  India. 

Apart  from  these  two  Muslim  Federations,  the  remaining  Provinces  of  what 
is  now  British  India  should  form  a  Hindu  Federation  and  there  should  be  a  fifth 
[sic]  Federation  consisting  of  such  of  the  larger  States  as  might  be  able  to  retain 
a  measure  of  autonomy.  The  smaller  States  should  be  merged  either  in  the 
Muslim  or  Hindu  Federations  or  in  larger  States.  A  separate  Sikh  State  was 
impracticable  unless  there  were  extensive  transfers  of  population,  since  the 
Sikhs  were  not  in  a  majority  in  any  district. 

Each  of  the  five  Federations  in  the  future  India  should  have  its  own 
constitution-making  body;  or  there  might  even  be  a  separate  Constituent 
Assembly  for  each  of  the  existing  Provinces.  Once  the  five  Federations  were 
established  they  should  agree  to  delegate  their  powers  in  respect  of  foreign 
affairs  and  defence  to  a  common  central  agency  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  constituent  Federations  would  have  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  common  centre,  though  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they 
would  remain  together.  It  depended  upon  the  wishes  of  each  of  the  Constituent 
Federations  how  far  they  delegated  further  powers  (e.g.,  in  respect  of  communi¬ 
cations  or  customs)  to  the  common  centre;  and  in  theory  it  was  certainly 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  But  for  the  time  being  the  feeling  among 
Muslims  against  any  sort  of  Federation  with  Hindu  India  was  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  a  great  concession  on  their  part  for  them  to  be  brought  to  agree  to 
a  common  centre  for  foreign  affairs  and  defence  only. 

Speaking  as  one  who  stood  outside  the  two  main  parties,  he  deplored  the 
intransigent  attitude  of  both  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  Each  was  taking 
up  a  very  strong  stand  on  its  own  principles  and  would  not  listen  to  those  who, 
like  himself,  urged  more  moderate  views. 

At  the  Simla  Conference  each  side  had  refused  to  compromise  on  points  of 
secondary  importance,  for  example,  the  right  of  the  Muslim  League  to  speak 
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for  all  Muslims.  So  long  as  this  attitude  persisted  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
settlement.  The  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  party  High  Commands  were  destruc¬ 
tive  not  only  of  Provincial  Autonomy  but  of  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  had  the  Indian  masses 
behind  them,  and  it  was  essential  that  they  should  come  to  terms.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  the  Indian  problem  being  solved  without  a  settlement  between 
them.  If  the  Muslim  League  were  by-passed,  the  Muslims  would  stand  solidly 
with  Mr.  Jinnah  and  disturbances  would  result.  His  own  group  agreed  with 
Mr.  Jinnah’ s  aims,  though  they  differed  from  him  on  questions  of  method  and 
of  economic  organisation.  On  the  latter  issue  they  were  in  favour  of  a  Socialist 
India  and  held  that  both  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  were  dominated  by 
capitalists. 

The  Delegation  must  not  negotiate  separately  with  each  of  the  two  organisa¬ 
tions;  nor  should  they  make  statements,  e.g.,  to  the  effect  that  the  minorities 
would  not  be  allowed  to  veto  the  will  of  the  majority,  which  would  only 
encourage  the  intransigence  of  the  majority  party. 

Instead,  they  must  bring  the  Congress  and  League  leaders  face  to  face,  for 
only  by  this  means  would  agreement  between  them  be  possible.  If  the  Delega¬ 
tion  could  not  get  the  two  parties  to  agree  they  would  have  to  arbitrate 
between  them.  Doubtless  their  verdict  would  not  satisfy  either  side,  and  the 
British  would  have  to  remain  in  India  for  some  time  in  order  to  keep  the  peace. 
But  ultimately  each  party  would  come  to  realise  that  they  would  have  to 
accept  the  imposed  solution. 


Note  of  Interview  between  Cabinet  Delegation,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  on  Tuesday ,  2  April  1946  at  2.30  pm 

L/F&JI 5/337:  pp.  32-3 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  had  come  out  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  success  in  resolving  the  present  difficult  situation  and  would  be  glad 
of  any  advice  which  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  felt  able  to  give  them.  Sir  Tej 
Bahadur  Sapru  wished  the  Delegation  every  success.  In  his  view  the  situation 
was  very  different  now  to  that  in  1942  and  grave  danger  attended  further  delay. 
Whatever  the  Delegation  decided  to  do  would  undoubtedly  cause  trouble.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  avoiding  any  trouble,  but  of  how  much  trouble  there 
would  be  and  how  well  organised  it  would  be. 

The  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  development  in  recent  years  of  the 
rift  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims.  Reasonable  Muslim  demands  for 
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power  could  in  his  view  be  satisfied  without  a  division  of  India.  Throughout 
his  life  he  had  recognised  the  necessity  for  giving  the  Muslims  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  power,  but  he  saw  great  risks  for  the  future  in  partition.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  he  was  impressed  by  the  Russian  danger  and  thought  that  a  divided  India 
would  make  Russian  designs  on  India  much  easier  to  realise.  If  two  Central 
Governments  were  set  up  they  would  intrigue  one  against  the  other  and  never 
get  down  to  constructive  work.  He  had  always  been  convinced  that  a  strong 
Centre  was  vital  for  India  and  had  urged  this  at  the  Round  Table  Conference. 
The  fullest  Provincial  Autonomy  should  be  given  to  the  Muslims  but  defence, 
foreign  affairs,  and  such  matters  as  war  transport  must  remain  under  Central 
control.  Consistently  with  this  any  principle  of  safeguards  can  be  provided  for 
the  Muslims  and  made  enforceable  in  the  courts  of  law. 

There  was  talk  of  confederation.  He  did  not  favour  this  idea.  If  the  Central 
nexus  was  on  the  treaty  basis,  who  was  there  who  could  enforce  it  ? 

If  he  were  asked  what  the  Delegation  should  do,  he  would  reply  that  he 
would  not  suggest  by-passing  the  Muslim  League.  He  would  advise  them  to 
make  the  most  liberal  offer  possible  to  the  Muslims  short  of  the  division  of 
India.  In  his  view  the  British  Government  should  make  it  clear  that  it  was 
positively  unfavourable  to  Pakistan.  He  believed  that  there  were  thousands  of 
Muslims  who  were  not  convinced  of  the  case  for  Pakistan.  All  that  the  elections 
showed  was  that  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  were  the  two  biggest  parties 
and  many  Muslims  had  voted  for  Pakistan  without  conviction.  The  situation 
was  very  bad  at  present  and  the  younger  generation  both  of  Muslims  and 
Hindus  had  lost  their  balance. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  this  was  a  psychological  situation 
and  that  it  would  have  to  be  treated  with  that  in  mind.  He  asked  whether 
Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  could  suggest  anything  which  would  save  jinnah’s  face 
and  at  the  same  time  achieve  his  own  objective.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  said 
that  the  Provincial  boundaries  could  be  revised  to  give  solid  Muslim  majorities 
in  certain  Provinces.  There  should  be  equality  of  Muslims  and  Caste  Hindus 
in  the  Central  Government.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  great  merit  of 
confederation  was  that  it  was  based  on  the  principle  that  each  element  repre¬ 
sented  in  it  had  an  equal  voice.  He  asked  whether  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  would 
object  to  a  situation  in  which  there  was  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  both  of  which 
had  strong  Central  Governments  with  wide  and  effective  powers,  with  a 
federal  superstructure  of  a  loose  character  dealing  with  defence  and  foreign 
affairs,  but  under  which  economic  matters,  communications  and  war  transport 
were  with  the  regional  government.  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  asked  whether  on 
this  idea  there  would  be  only  one  Constitution-making  Body.  He  would  object 
strongly  to  two  Constitution-making  Bodies  but,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said 
that  if  there  were  one  body  sitting  in  two  parts,  that  would  be  altogether 
different  and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  the  Congress  to  agree  to  this. 
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Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru  then  referred  to  Paramountcy  and  said  that  in  regard 
to  certain  matters,  for  example,  successions,  it  would  have  to  continue  and  be 
exercisable  by  Indian  Ministers.  On  the  question  of  Dominion  Status  or  inde¬ 
pendence  he  felt  that  the  idea  of  an  Indo-British  Union  mentioned  to  him  by 
Major  Wyatt  was  a  good  one.  India  could  never  be  a  Dominion  in  the  same 
sense  as  other  Dominions  because  it  lacked  the  racial  and  sentimental  ties  with 
Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand  he  felt  strongly  that  the  British  connection 
had  continued  with  great  benefit  for  so  long  that  it  should  be  continued  in  a 
modified  form. 

Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  reverting  to  the  form  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  said 
that  historically  it  was  due  to  one  of  the  Emperors  allowing  considerable 
devolution  of  authority  from  the  Centre  to  the  units  and  a  weakened  Centre 
had  led  to  chaotic  conditions,  and  the  same  result  might  follow  today. 


Note  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  with 
Representatives  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  on  Tuesday , 

2  April  1946  at  4  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  54-60 

SECRET 

Present — 

His  Higlrn  ess  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner. 

His  Highness  the  Jam  Saheb  of  Nawanagar. 

The  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  the  meeting  held  in  the  morning  with  the 
Chancellor  and  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 
The  Chancellor  then  read  to  the  meeting  a  short  statement  on  the  lines  which 
he  had  made  at  the  morning’s  meeting.  He  then  indicated  the  list  of  questions 
on  which  the  Chamber  Delegation  would  like  elucidation  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  His  Highness  for 
focusing  the  issues  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion.  He  referred  to  the  questions 
which  the  Chancellor  had  put  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  in  the  morning1  and 
said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  formulate  in  detail 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  but  of  course  they  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
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thought  to  the  issues  raised  by  them.  He  could  not  give  a  meticulously  accurate 
answer  at  this  stage  but  if  it  would  be  useful  to  the  Delegation  he  would  be 
glad  to  give  a  general  indication  of  the  Mission’s  line  of  thought  on  these 
matters.  The  Chancellor  said  that  he  quite  agreed  that  the  meeting  was  on  an 
informal  basis  and  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
answers  in  the  manner  he  proposed.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the 
precise  words  that  he  used  might  be  subject  to  revision  in  any  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  at  a  later  stage,  and  that  what  he  said  should  be  regarded 
as  a  general  indication  of  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  attitude. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  take  the  questions  put  by  the 
Chancellor  in  order.  (These  questions  will  be  found  annexed  to  the  minutes 
of  the  morning  meeting.) 

(i a )  “Is  India  to  be  independent  or  to  have  a  connection  with  the  Crown?” 

In  dealing  with  this  question  the  Secretary  of  State  expounded  the  position 
as  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  speech,2  namely,  that  it  would  be  for 
British  India  to  decide  whether  they  would  become  an  independent  State  or 
remain  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  When  British  India  had  taken  this 
decision  it  would  be  for  the  States  to  consider  their  own  situation.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Delegation  to  say  beyond  this  what  the  position  in  the  outcome 
would  be. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  leave  over  question 
(b)  and  deal  with  it  rather  later.  He  turned  to  question — 

(r)  “Will  there  be  an  alliance  of  the  whole  of  India  with  Great  Britain  for 
India’s  defence?” 


The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  when  the  status  of  the  new  India  had  been 
decided  then  its  relationship  with  Great  Britain  would  have  to  be  considered. 
If  the  new  India  wants  assistance  in  its  defence,  this  will  have  to  be  arranged 
by  a  treaty  between  the  new  Indian  Government  and  Great  Britain  on  terms 
to  be  agreed.  We  should  naturally  have  to  make  certain  conditions  in  any 
such  treaty. 

(d)  “If  there  is  independence  will  Great  Britain  defend  India?” 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that  there  clearly  could  not  be  a  one¬ 
sided  arrangement  of  this  sort  but  that  there  might  be  mutual  defence  arrange¬ 
ments  if  both  parties  agreed.  These  might  be  on  a  regional  basis,  possibly  under 
the  auspices  of  U.N.O. 

(e)  “Will  there  be  one  or  two  Indias?” 

In  reply  to  this  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  could  not  of 
course  answer  this  question  at  this  stage.  They  had  come  out  in  the  hope  of 
securing  agreement  and  did  not  know  yet  what  would  be  the  basis  of  any 
such  agreement. 
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(/)  ’Will  new  treaties  be  negotiated?” 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  it  would  be  for  the  States  to  negotiate  new 
treaties  with  British  India.  There  would  clearly  be  matters  of  economic  and 
financial  importance  in  the  fields  of  customs,  currency,  communications,  and 
probably  also  of  external  defence,  in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  essential  for 
the  relationship  of  the  States  and  British  India  to  be  defined.  If  the  States  did 
not  come  into  the  all-India  Constitution  covering  these  matters  they  would 
have  to  be  the  subject  of  treaty  negotiations  and  a  complicated  treaty  structure 
might  be  necessary  to  deal  with  them.  In  this  connection  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  thought  that  it  might  be  a  suitable  arrangement  to  continue  for,  say, 
one  or  two  years  the  existing  economic  and  financial  arrangements  between 
the  States  and  British  India  in  order  to  allow  time  for  new  agreements  to  be 
negotiated  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  dealt  with  the  question  on  the  basis 
that  it  referred  to  treaties  between  the  States  and  British  India.  It  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  that  the  question  referred  to  a  treaty  between  the  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  would  be  convenient  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  reply  to  question  ( h ). 

(1 b )  “What  will  the  position  of  the  States  be?  Can  they  be  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain?” 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  at  the  morning  meeting  with  the  Chancellor, 
the  Chancellor  had  pointed  out,  and  the  Delegation  had  expressed  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  him,  that  if  British  India  became  an  independent  State,  Paramo  untcy 
would  obviously  come  to  an  end.  This  was  so  for  physical  and  unavoidable 
reasons,  assuming  the  independence  of  British  India.  The  British  Government 
does  not  contemplate  keeping  any  troops  in  India  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order.  He  (the  Secretary  of  State)  did  not  put  it  higher  than  they  did 
not  contemplate  this.  Therefore,  as  the  Crown  would  become  unable  to  carry 
out  its  part  of  the  treaty  obligations,  the  States  would  naturally  be  released  from 
their  obligations  under  those  treaties.  The  Delegation  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
this  position  clear  to  Their  Highnesses  but  they  did  not  propose  to  emphasise 
or,  unless  it  became  necessary,  even  to  mention  this  matter  to  the  representatives 
of  British  India  because  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  position  of  the  States  in  any 
conversations  with  British  India  representatives  might  be  somewhat  weakened 
by  a  positive  statement  to  this  effect.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  will  naturally 
wish  if  possible  to  retain  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  States  which 
have  subsisted  so  long,  but  any  such  relationship  must  depend  on  the  States’ 
position  in  the  new  India.  If  the  States  have  surrendered  any  of  their  sovereignty 
to  a  federation  either  of  all-India  or  to  some  confederal  organisation  within 
India,  we  might  be  precluded  from  having  any  special  relations  with  them 
except  through  the  federation  or  confederation  of  which  they  were  members. 

2  See  No.  1,  note  2. 
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Moreover,  he  must  point  out  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  in  the  same 
position  of  effective  power  on  the  spot  in  India  as  in  the  past,  though  taking  the 
matter  in  the  large  Great  Britain  will  be  a  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and 
in  modem  conditions  this  may  make  her  a  valuable  ally  in  the  future. 

His  Highness  the  Chancellor  asked  whether  in  the  event  of  the  States  not 
being  able  to  come  to  agreement  with  British  India,  Great  Britain  would  be 
prepared  to  keep  the  existing  treaty  relations  with  the  States  in  being  or,  at  any 
rate  if  they  could  not  keep  the  individual  existing  relations  in  being,  would 
be  prepared  to  come  into  treaty  relations  with  a  federation  of  all  the  States. 
The  Secretary  of  State  in  reply  said  that  speaking  off-hand,  there  seemed  to 
him  no  reason  why  Great  Britain  should  not  continue  to  have  treaty  relations 
with  the  States  in  these  circumstances,  but  that  clearly  the  treaties  would  have 
to  be  very  greatly  modified  to  fit  the  new  circumstances.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that 
from  the  legal  point  of  view  the  position  of  Great  Britain  would  be  so  different 
that  new  treaties  would  in  fact  have  to  be  negotiated  in  such  circumstances. 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  asked  whether  if  there  were  a  new  treaty 
or  treaties  in  such  circumstances  it  would  be  the  case  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  contemplate  provision  being  made  under  it  for  retention  of  British  troops 
in  the  Indian  States  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  the  present  view  of  the  British  Government  was  that  that  would 
not  be  possible. 

(g)  “What  will  be  the  position  as  regards  Paramountcy  in  the  interim 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  had  been  covered  in  the  morning’s 
meeting  and  passed  to  question 

(/)  “If  there  are  two  Indias,  the  States  may  wish  to  form  a  third.  Would  this 
be  acceptable?” 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  was  rather  a  new  idea  to  the  Delegation 
and  they  had  not  been  able  to  consider  it  in  any  detail.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  interesting  and  apparently  feasible  suggestion  and  he  did  not  wish  to  rule  out 
the  idea.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  there  might  be  geographical  difficulties  and 
referred  to  the  position  of  Travancore.  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  said  he 
wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  paper  he  had  read  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings  had  received  approval  of  Hyderabad,  Travancore  and  Mysore,  all 
of  whom  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  that  afternoon  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

(h)  “What  would  be  the  position  of  the  States  in  a  Constitution-making 
Body?” 

(j)  “If  there  are  two  Indias  can  the  States  be  free  individually  to  join  one  or 
the  other?” 
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The  Secretary  of  State  said  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  these  two  ques¬ 
tions  together.  The  Delegation  had  not  come  to  any  decisions  or  even  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail  the  forms  which  a  Constitution-making  Body  might  take. 
They  had  come  to  consult  with  Indians  as  to  the  best  means  of  arriving  at 
a  decision  on  the  new  constitution.  There  were,  however,  various  possibilities. 
There  might  be  one  or  two,  or  even  three,  Constitution-making  Bodies.  The 
States  might  come  to  a  single  British  India  Constitution-making  Body  or  be 
divided  between  two,  or  in  either  of  those  cases  they  might  meet  separately 
and  consult  with  the  British  India  Constitution-making  Body  or  Bodies.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  whatever  position  was  adopted  we  could  not  impose  upon  the 
States  the  decisions  of  the  Constitution-making  Body. 

As  regards  question  (J),  the  decision  whether  there  were  to  be  two  Indias 
must  clearly  depend  on  the  decisions  of  the  Constitution-making  Body.  The 
States  could  not  insist  on  coming  into  the  Constitution-making  Body  for 
British  India  as  this  must  be  a  matter  for  agreement,  but  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  Government  we  should  see  no  objection  to  a  State 
adhering  to  whichever  Constitution-making  Body  it  preferred,  provided  that 
this  was  geographically  suitable  and  its  presence  there  was  acceptable  to  the 
British  India  element. 

His  Highness  the  Chancellor  said  that  there  was  one  matter  he  would  like 
to  refer  to.  Would  existing  treaties  continue  during  the  interim  period?  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  they  would,  but  that  his  conception  was  that 
financial  and  economic  and  communications  agreements  and  treaties  might 
continue  for  an  additional  standstill  period  pending  revision.  His  Highness  the 
Chancellor  said  that  there  were  no  separate  agreements  on  such  matters,  that 
the  treaties  could  not  be  divided  up,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  separate  out 
the  subject-matter  of  that  sort.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  whatever  the  technical 
position  there  clearly  must  be  some  arrangement  to  prevent  a  sudden  disruption 
of  existing  economic  arrangements  on  the  day  when  the  authority  was  handed 
over  to  the  new  Indian  Government.  Such  a  disruption  would  be  damaging 
both  to  the  States  and  British  India  and  might  be  used  as  a  lever  against  the 
States. 

His  Highness  the  Jam  Saheb  said  that  what  the  States  wanted  to  know  was 
what  the  future  British  India  set-up  was  going  to  be.  He  asked  that  the  Delega¬ 
tion  would  let  the  States  know  as  soon  as  a  decision  was  taken  as  to  whether 
British  India  would  be  singular  or  plural,  and  would  arrange  to  see  States’ 
representatives  again  immediately  after  that  decision  had  been  taken.  The 
Secretary  of  State  saw  no  difficulty  about  this  but  said  that  the  Delegation  might 
well  desire  to  see  the  States’  representatives  again  after  they  had  concluded  their 
programme  of  consultations  which  would  take  them  up  to  15th  April.  They 
might  then  urge  a  phase  at  which  important  decisions  would  have  to  be  taken 
and  might  wish  to  consult  with  States’  representatives  before  that  occurred.  It 
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was  agreed  that  this  consultation  would  not  be  likely  to  take  place  before  the 
third  week  in  April.  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  Princes  were 
always  at  the  disposal  of  the  Delegation  but  did  not  want  to  remain  in  Delhi 
continuously  unless  that  were  essential,  though  they  could  re-assemble  at  fairly 
short  notice.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  thanked 
the  Delegation  for  their  assistance. 


Addendum  to  No.  44 

A  copy  is  attached  of  the  statement  made  by  His  Highness  the  Nawab  of 
Bhopal,  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  and  a  list  of  questions  handed 
in  by  the  Chamber  Delegation  showing  the  points  on  which  the  Princes  would 
like  the  situation  to  be  clarified. 

STATEMENT  OF  POINTS  ON  WHICH  PRINCES  DELEGATION  WOULD  LIKE 

THE  POSITION  CLARIFIED 

Read  to  Cabinet  Mission  by  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of 

Princes  on  Tuesday ,  2  April  1946  at  4  pm 

General. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  and  negotiate  the  form  and  method  of  our 
association  with  the  future  Government  of  Greater  India.  You  can  count  upon 
our  wholehearted  co-operation,  and  goodwill,  and  if  necessary  even  sacrifices — 
such  sacrifices  as  we  consider  necessary  for  the  immediate  attainment  by  India 
of  her  full  stature. 

Constitution-making  body. 

I.  What  will  be  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Constitution-making 
Body  and  what  will  be  its  functions  ? 

The  question  of  procedure  will  of  course  have  to  be  settled  later. 

II.  Is  it  to  discuss  the  future  Government  of  British  India  or  of  its  component 
units?  If  so,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  participate  in  it  just  as  we  would  not  like 
British  Indian  interference  in  our  internal  arrangements. 

III.  Whatever  the  form  and  functions  of  the  proposed  body  we  take  it  as 
understood — 

(a)  that  it  will  not  be  free  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  continuance  of 
monarchial  form  of  Government  or  Ruling  dynasty  in  each  State; 

(b)  that  its  decisions  affecting  the  States  will  be  subject  to  ratification  by 
them. 

IV.  We  are  glad  to  endorse  the  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  in  regard 
to  the  representation  of  State  subjects  in  these  discussions.  The  question  of 
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association  of  non-official  elements  in  the  States  with  the  representatives  of 
States  on  the  Constitution-making  Body  is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
Rulers  and  States  Governments  concerned. 

Interim  Arrangements. 

I.  Whether  the  arrangements  contemplated  are  for  the  Government  of 
British  India  alone  or  for  the  whole  of  India? 

II.  Would  the  functions  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  continue  to  be  separate  and  will  they  be  discharged  by  two  separate 
persons  or  by  one  person? 

III.  What  would  be  the  position  re  the  exercise  of  Paramo untcy  in  the 
interim  period  ? 

We  have  discussed  this  question  today  and  Rulers  and  Representatives  of 
States  present,  including  all  those  who  have  been  invited  to  meet  the  Cabinet 
Delegation,  were  unanimously  of  the  view  that  whatever  the  decision  in 
regard  to  interim  arrangements  for  British  India,  the  existing  arrangements  for 
the  exercise  of  Paramountcy  must  be  revised  in  consultation  between  the 
Crown  Representative  and  Representatives  of  States. 

IV.  Separate  machinery  will  have  to  be  devised  for — 

(a)  matters  of  common  concern  with  British  India; 

( b )  matters  exclusively  concerning  the  States  in  the  sphere  of  Paramountcy. 

V.  Is  it  proposed  to  pursue  the  interim  arrangements  even  if  there  is  no  settle¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  Bigger  Issue? 

VI.  Will  the  British  Indian  Government  in  the  interim  period  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Legislature,  or  to  the  Governor-General  ? 

General  Questions. 

I.  We  appreciate  that  the  final  picture  of  the  future  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  can  only  emerge  after  discussions  with  the  parties  concerned.  We  would 
wish  however  to  be  taken  in  confidence  in  regard  to  the  provisional  arrange¬ 
ments  contemplated  with  a  view  to  assisting  us  to  formulate  our  plans.  For  this 
purpose  we  should  like  an  indication  on  the  following  points: — 

(1)  Is  India  to  be  absolutely  independent  or  will  she  have  some  connection 
with  the  Crown? 

(2)  What  will  be  the  position  of  the  States  in  an  independent  India?  Would 
they  be  free  to  negotiate  separate  treaties  with — 

(a)  Great  Britain,  and 

( b )  British  India? 
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(3)  If  there  is  complete  independence,  will  England  be  prepared  to  defend 
India,  if  so,  on  what  terms? 

(4)  In  the  proposed  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  future  Indian 
Government  or  Governments,  do  you  propose  making  any  provision 
in  regard  to  the  treaty  obligations  to  the  States  ? 

(5)  In  case  British  India  decides  on  more  than  one  India  we  presume  that  the 
discretion  of  the  States  will  be  unfettered  to  join  one  or  the  other  or  to 
stand  aloof  or  to  have  a  confederation  of  States  which  may  so  desire. 

NOTE 

I 

(1 a )  The  States  will  not  hamper  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  Self- 
Government  or  Independence  being  granted  by  the  British  Government  to  India. 

(b)  In  a  free  India,  whatever  the  form  of  Government,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  Paramountcy.  The  relations  between  the  new  Indian  Government  and  the 
States  will  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agreement  or  treaties. 

(c)  In  any  treaties  that  are  made  or  sought  to  be  made  between  the  present 
British  Government  and  the  new  Government  of  India,  the  Indian  States 
should  be  fully  and  adequately  consulted. 

II 

(a)  The  monarchial  form  of  Government  and  the  continuance  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  in  each  State  should  not  be  affected  by  the  new  scheme. 

(b)  The  Indian  States  will  exercise  full  rights  of  internal  administration  but 
will  be  willing  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  British  India  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  a  Central  authority  charged  with  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
with  the  administration  of  subjects  of  common  interest  like  Defence,  External 
Affairs,  Communications,  Sea-Customs,  Tariffs,  etc.  This  Central  authority 
should  preferably  be  a  body  representing  the  new  Governments  in  British 
India  and  the  Governments  of  the  States,  the  representation  to  be  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  mutual  consultation  and  agreement. 

hi 

The  States,  as  such,  do  not  propose  to  take  any  part  in  questions  relating  to 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Provinces  in  British  India  or  in  the  discussions 
relating  to  Pakistan,  Sikhistan,  Dravidistan,  etc.  Persons  appearing  before  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  express  their  personal  views 
without  committing  the  States  as  such,  or  any  individual  State. 

IV 

With  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  States,  there  will  be  no  dictation 
or  interference  either  by  the  British  Government  or  by  the  new  Government 
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excepting  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  a  definite  standard 
of  association  of  the  people  with  the  Government  to  be  arranged  for  by  the 
States  themselves  with  due  advertence  to  local  conditions  and  circumstances. 
A  removable  Executive  on  the  model  of  the  British  Parliament  should  not  be 
regarded  as  either  essential  or  necessarily  suited  to  the  conditions  of  India. 


45 

Note  hy  Sir  A.  Clow1 
L/P&JI10I36:  Jf  14-20 

SECRET  3  April  1946 

I.  THE  MAIN  AIMS 

i.  Agreement  and  force.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the 
settlement  of  the  inter-Indian  difficulties  is  agreement,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
relations  between  India  and  Great  Britain.  For  this  reason  almost  any  arrange¬ 
ment  reached  by  agreement  would  be  better  than  almost  any  arrangement 
which  had  to  be  imposed  by  force.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  alternative 
of  a  settlement  by  force  (on  our  part  at  least)  is  even  open.  We  dealt  with  serious 
attempts  to  subvert  Government  in  1921-2,  193 1-2  and  1942  and  we  probably 
have  still  sufficient  force  to  deal  with  a  fourth  attempt.  But  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  on  this  occasion,  with  political  consciousness  enhanced,  the  civil 
administration  greatly  weakened,  and  the  military  situation  more  ambiguous. 
Further,  even  if  in  theory  we  could  crush  a  rebellion,  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  world  would  not  sanction  the  necessary  steps;  and  the  crush¬ 
ing  of  either  of  the  two  big  parties  could  not  be  permanent  and  would  solve 
nothing.  We  must  therefore  get  a  solution;  we  must,  in  Rousseau’s  words, 
compel  them  to  be  free. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  initiative.  The  fact  that  agreement  between  the  parties 
in  India  is  all-important  does  not  mean  that  we  should  refuse  to  play  a  hand 
until  they  themselves  have  failed.  On  the  contrary  the  best  chance  of  agreement 
lies  in  our  taking  an  active  part,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  recognized  in  the 
coming  of  the  Cabinet  delegation.  And  if  we  are  to  take  an  active  part,  we 
should,  while  being  always  ready  for  changes  to  meet  the  parties,  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  position  we  would  like  to  reach.  That  position  should  be  one 
which  will  give  India  the  biggest  chance  of  developing  in  a  healthy  manner 
and  of  playing  her  part  to  the  full  in  the  comity  of  nations.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  fundamental  aims  at  the  start? 

1  On  6  April  Mr  Abell  sent  Mr  Turnbull  three  copies  of  this  note.  L/P&J/10/36. 
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3 .  The  Unity  of  India.  First,  we  should  aim  at  keeping  India  united.  England 
has  done  both  good  and  harm  to  India:  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  the 
biggest  gifts  have  been  its  unification,  partial  though  it  is  as  yet,  with  the 
immense  advantages  so  secured.  First  among  these  should  be  put  not  internal 
peace  or  economic  gains,  important  though  these  are,  but  the  fusing  together  of 
peoples  and  cultures  in  a  structure  of  ideas  whose  very  tensions  are  a  source  of 
strength.  The  progress  and  development  of  India  out  of  the  dark  stagnation 
of  the  centuries — a  process  which  is  only  beginning — have  depended  to  a  degree 
not  often  realized  on  the  clash  of  religions  and  cultures,  and  to  divide  her  on 
that  basis — if  this  were  possible — would  be  to  check  indefinitely  the  hopes  of 
an  India  where  the  mind  of  man  is  free  to  advance  and  where  the  under¬ 
privileged  will  have  the  chance  of  a  better  life.  The  other  arguments  against 
separation  are  too  numerous  to  be  developed  here;  most  of  them  are  familiar. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  collectively  and  apart  from  any  practical  difficulties 
that  separation  involves,  they  make  it  imperative  that  we  should  throw  all  our 
weight  on  the  side  of  unity. 

4.  The  protection  of  the  under-privileged.  Our  second  aim  should  be  to  secure 
the  best  prospects  we  can  for  the  under-privileged  (and  it  is  fair  to  include  the 
Muslims  among  these).  We  found  an  India  of 

“the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.”2 

We  have,  despite  errors,  an  unduly  slow  pace  and  occasional  backslidings, 
done  something  to  build  up  an  India  in  which  the  ordinary  man  has  a  chance  of 
“life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”.  It  should  be  our  aim,  in  transferring 
power,  to  do  our  best  to  give  the  weaker  elements  as  much  power  as  they  can 
at  present  exercise — it  is  bound  to  be  less  than  their  share — and  a  position 
offering  the  prospect  of  more.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  classes  concerned 
individually. 


II.  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  MINORITIES 

5.  The  under-privileged  classes.  The  main  groups  to  be  considered  are 

(i)  the  Muslims. 

(ii)  the  Scheduled  Castes. 

(iii)  the  adherents  of  religions  other  than  Hinduism  or  Islam. 

(iv)  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  of  the  States. 

(v)  industrial  labour. 

6.  Muslims  at  the  Centre.  The  problem  of  the  Muslims  is  admittedly  the  most 
difficult,  so  much  so  that  for  many  it  is  the  only  problem;  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  this  can  be  solved,  it  will  go  part  of  the  way  towards  the  solution  of  the 
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others.  If  India  is  to  be  kept  united,  it  would  seem  that,  for  some  time  at  least, 
they  must  be  offered  a  privileged  constitutional  position  which  would  counter¬ 
balance  their  disabilities  in  many  other  directions  including  their  lesser  capacity 
(by  comparison  with  the  Hindus)  to  use  any  power  given  to  them.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  if  they  could  get  parity  in  the  Central  Government  with  all  other 
parties  combined,  they  would  accept  this,  and  this  is  not  so  unreasonable  a 
claim  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  possible  that  they  would  accept  parity  with 
the  Hindus,  or  even  the  Caste  Hindus,  and  this  is  a  very  reasonable  claim. 
The  best  way,  if  it  proved  feasible,  of  ensuring  that  parity  would  not  be  by 
giving  them  equal  representation  but  by  some  system  which  would  ensure  that 
on  a  matter  on  which  they  were  united  in  opposition,  an  impartial  umpire 
(?  a  Viceroy)  had  the  decision,  and  that  on  matters  relating  to  their  religion 
and  civil  law  they  had  a  veto.  But  it  is  intended  in  this  memorandum  merely  to 
deal  with  broad  principles  and  not  with  detailed  constitutional  machinery. 

7.  Muslims  in  the  provinces.  The  readjustment  of  provinces  on  a  more  com¬ 
munal  basis  would  go  even  further  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  Muslims  a  strong 
position.  In  actual  practice  the  provincial  governments  and  legislatures  have 
far  more  power  in  matters  of  communal  importance  than  the  Centre.  Their 
control  of  education,  of  the  land  and  land  tenures,  of  local  appointments,  out¬ 
weighs  in  the  communal  field  anything  vested  in  the  Centre,  whose  blows  and 
benefits  must  fall  mainly  on  all  communities  in  a  fairly  even  manner.  The  fact 
that  the  demand  for  Pakistan  comes  so  largely  from  the  provinces  where 
Muslims  are  in  a  minority  is  a  reflection  of  this. 

8.  The  Scheduled  Castes.  The  practical  difficulties  of  protecting  the  Scheduled 
Castes  are  more  serious,  and  if  their  problem  in  the  present  situation  matters 
less,  that  is  only  because  they  are  sunk  so  much  lower  than  the  Muslims  that 
they  are  not  yet  politically  dangerous.  Centuries  of  oppression  of  a  kind  to 
which  world  history  gives  no  parallel  have  prevented  the  bulk  of  them  from 
even  thinking,  till  recently,  of  the  possibility  of  raising  themselves.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  for  them  at  this  stage  is  to  give  them  a  politically  independent 
status  and  even  that  will  not  be  easy.  The  previous  attempt  was  defeated  by 
Gandhi,3  who  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  prevent  their  emergence  as  a 

2  William  Wordsworth,  Rob  Roy’s  Grave  in  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  (1803). 

3  In  a  statement  dated  4  August  1932,  His  Majesty’s  Government  announced  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  between  the  Indian  communities,  it  had  itself  decided  how  seats  in  the  Provincial  Legis¬ 
latures  were  to  be  allocated  among  the  communities  under  the  proposed  new  Indian  Constitution 
then  under  discussion  by  the  Round  Table  Conference  (Cmd.  4147).  This  allocation  known  as  the 
Communal  Award  was,  with  some  modification,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  the  projected  Federal  Legislature,  laid  down  by  the  Government  of 
India  Act  1935. 

Mr  Gandhi  disliked  those  provisions  of  the  Communal  Award  affecting  the  Depressed  Classes, 
separate  electorates  for  whom  he  opposed  as  he  regarded  them  as  members  of  the  Hindu  com¬ 
munity.  He  threatened  a  fast  (begun  on  20  September  1932)  ‘unto  death’  unless  the  Communal 
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separate  entity.  Here  both  the  religious  motive — his  dominant  passion  for  the 
preservation  of  Hinduism  and  the  political — the  fear  that  real  Scheduled 
Castes  candidates  would  turn  against  that  Caste  Hindu  organization,  the 
Congress — were  combined.  With  the  offer  of  full  liberty  to  India,  the  latter 
motive  loses  its  force,  but  the  former  remains.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Scheduled  Castes  need  the  protection  the  framers  of  the  Communal 
Award  wished  to  give  them  and  our  influence  should  be  thrown  in  their 
favour.  It  may  be  noted  that  their  emergence  as  a  political  entity  would  offer 
greater  security  to  the  Muslims,  and  they  are  likely  to  give  help  here. 

9.  The  tribal  peoples.  Of  the  adherents  of  religions  other  than  the  two  main 
ones,  the  most  important  are  the  tribal  peoples.  They  present  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem  which  affects  only  certain  areas  and  not  always  in  the  same  way.  The 
issue  as  it  affects  Assam  has  been  discussed  in  detail  separately;4  and  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  deal  with  other  areas  here.  After  these  come  the  Sikhs.  They 
have  already  communal  representation  and  in  a  united  India  they  have  little 
to  fear.  If  provinces  are  to  be  rearranged  on  communal  lines,  and  the  Punjab 
is  divided,  they  have  some  case  for  a  Sikh  State,  despite  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  one.  Most  of  the  Christians  seem  disposed  at  present  to  do 
without  communal  representation,  and  they  are  so  widely  distributed  as  to 
make  such  arrangements  difficult.  The  others,  Buddhists,  Jains,  Parsees,  do  not 
need  special  consideration. 

10.  The  States.  The  issue  raised  by  the  States  is  an  immense  one  and  is  doubt¬ 
less  being  treated  fully  by  those  whose  experience  has  lain  largely  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  here  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
small  States,  and  particularly  those  which  are  intimately  interlocked  with 
provinces,  and  the  larger  ones.  The  former  must  be  merged  in  the  provinces 
to  which  they  belong  culturally  and  economically;  some  could  be  merged  in 
larger  States.  Union  with  the  provinces  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
withdrawing  all  executive  authority.  Legislative  union  will  in  itself  go  far  to 
give  the  people  rights  and  the  possibility  of  advance.  As  regards  the  larger 
States,  it  seems  impossible  in  a  settled  India  for  them  to  stand  against  the  tide 
of  advance  in  surrounding  areas,  and  an  already  complicated  situation  need 
not  be  made  more  difficult  by  attempts  to  force  the  pace  of  constitutional 
advance  within  them.  But  the  rulers  should  not  be  so  heavily  bribed  as  they 
were  in  1935-39  to  enter  a  Federation.  The  Government  of  India  Act,  1935, 
would  have  given  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  control  of  the  Central  legislature. 

11.  Labour.  Industrial  labour  has,  largely  as  a  result  of  official  policy  in  the 
last  25  years,  now  reached  a  position  of  considerable  strength.  It  should  retain 
separate  constituencies,  and  there  is  room  for  the  expansion  of  these.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  split  it  on  communal  lines,  but  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
Government  of  India’s  policy,  these  have  made  little  headway  and,  with 
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growing  consciousness,  labour  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  groups  which  will 
serve  as  a  balancing  and  reconciling  factor  between  the  main  communal  parties. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  exclusion  of  the  many  Muslims  in  Pakistan  would  add 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  other  minorities,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  arguments  for  keeping  India  united. 

III.  ACTION  ON  A  BREAKDOWN 

12.  The  grant  of  Pakistan.  The  two  main  possibilities  of  a  breakdown  he  in 
the  demand  for  Pakistan  and  the  rights  of  the  rulers  of  the  States.  As  regards  the 
former,  if  it  proves  impossible  to  get  the  Muslims  to  accept  a  single  Centre, 
Pakistan  will  have  to  be  conceded.  Areas  which  are  overwhelmingly  Muslim 
cannot  be  retained  against  their  will.  But  it  must  be  limited  to  areas  where 
the  majority  are  Muslim  and  where  the  majority  (of  the  people,  not  of  the 
Muslims)  want  it.  For  practical  purposes  this  would  seem  to  mean  (i)  the 
Western  Punjab,  Sind,  Baluchistan,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
perhaps  some  adjoining  States,  (ii)  East  Bengal  and  Sylhet  (with  perhaps  the 
adjoining  part  of  Cachar).  It  is  possible  that  as  soon  as  this  is  made  clear,  the 
charms  of  Pakistan  for  Muslims  will  wane  considerably.  Treaty  arrangements 
with  the  rest  of  India  would  be  necessary.  One  difficulty  is  that  areas  which 
could  not  live  alone  such  as  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  or  even  Sind 
might  vote  against  going  in,  in  which  case  the  situation  would  have  to  be 
re-examined. 

13.  Whom  to  back.  The  possibility  has  to  be  envisaged  that  even  a  solution 
which  offers  a  limited  Pakistan  may  be  resisted.  If  it  is  properly  limited,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  resisted  by  the  Flindus.  Even  the  Congress  leaders  have  pro¬ 
fessed  their  readiness  not  to  coerce  unwilling  areas  to  remain.  But  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  resistance  from  the  Muslims,  disappointed  of  their  hope  of  dominating 
rich  provinces  and  having  lost  the  countervailing  privileges  they  might  have 
secured  at  the  Centre,  cannot  be  ruled  out.  It  seems  clear  that  in  such  an  event, 
it  would  be  just  and  proper  to  resist  by  force  any  aggressive  steps  designed  to 
enlarge  Pakistan.  And,  despite  the  genuine  adherence  to  the  idea  of  non¬ 
violence  of  a  few  Congressmen  and  the  lip-service  paid  to  it  by  others,  there 
is  little  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  be  left  alone  in  such  resistance.  We  should 
therefore  in  this  event  make  it  clear  that,  until  “Hindustan”  had  had  time  to 
organize,  we  were  willing  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  integrity. 

footnote  3  cont .] 

Award  was  altered.  The  result  was  the  Poona  Pact,  agreed  on  24  September  between  Caste  Hindu 
and  Depressed  Classes  leaders,  which  provided  for  a  system  of  double  election  (the  second  election 
by  Caste  Hindu  as  well  as  by  Depressed  Classes  voters)  of  the  Depressed  Classes  representatives.  On 
26  September  His  Majesty’s  Government  announced  their  willingness  to  modify  the  Communal 
Award  on  the  basis  of  the  Poona  Pact. 


4  See  No.  16. 
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14.  The  Princes.  If  the  Princes  as  a  whole  decline  to  come  in,  a  very  difficult 
situation  would  arise.  They  could  in  theory  remain  in  treaty  with  the  British 
Crown  but  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Crown  on  this  basis  could 
prevent  the  Balkanisation  of  much  of  India.  At  present  Indian  taxation  pays 
for  control  over  them,  and  in  the  last  resort  it  might  be  possible  to  convince  it 
that  this  was  a  wise  and  only  temporary  insurance  policy.  We  cannot  transfer 
to  a  free  British  India  rights  of  paramountcy  and  treaty  rights  which  concern 
the  States  even  more  than  they  do  us.  The  treaties  were  not  made  with  a  free 
India  and  those  who  enter  into  treaties  cannot  transfer  their  rights  or  obligations 
to  proxies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grant  to  them  of  independent  sovereignty 
would  be  going  much  further  to  destroy  Indian  unity  than  the  creation  of  a 
small  Pakistan,  and  would  have  an  even  higher  potentiality  of  future  trouble. 
It  would  seem  that,  in  the  last  resort,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  retain 
temporarily  some  responsibility  for  the  larger  States  in  the  fairly  confident 
belief  that  the  force  of  circumstances  would,  with  some  such  arrangement, 
compel  the  States  to  come  in  after  a  short  time.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
charging  any  such  responsibility  is  admittedly  serious.  Their  complete  separation, 
with  the  right  to  build  up  armed  power,  is  an  almost  unthinkable  alternative. 

IV.  TACTICS  AND  APPROACH 

15.  Leaders  and  parties.  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  set  out  the  main  strategical 
aims:  the  remaining  discussion  deals  with  tactics.  These  are,  of  course,  liable 
to  change  from  time  to  time  as  the  situation  alters  and  the  discussion  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  early  stages.  The  first  moves,  involving  the  arrival  of  the 
Delegation,  individual  interviews  etc.  have  already  been  determined.  Presum¬ 
ably  discussion  with  parties  will  follow.  In  practice,  the  views  of  the  parties 
have  nearly  always  been  better,  because  less  extreme,  than  those  of  the  principal 
leaders.  The  majority  of  Muslims  and  a  large  section  of  the  Congress  would 
have  welcomed  coalitions  in  1937  when  Nehru  succeeded  in  defeating  the  idea. 
The  bulk  of  the  Muslims  and  probably  of  the  Congress,  would  have  approved 
the  acceptance  of  the  Linlithgow  offer  in  1940.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the 
Muslim  League  High  Command  would  have  accepted  this  but  for  Jinnah,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  had  he  been  prevented  from  negotiating  alone.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Congress  would  have  applauded  the 
acceptance  of  the  Cripps  offer  in  1942  and  if  Congress  had  come  in,  Jinnah 
could  not  have  restrained  his  followers.  Even  in  the  Simla  Conference  of  1945 
he  had  no  easy  task  in  holding  them  to  a  wrecking  policy.  It  follows  that 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  would-be  dictators  do  not  “get 
away  with  it”. 

1 6.  A  transitional  Government.  The  question  of  setting  up  a  transitional 
Government  at  the  Centre  will  arise  at  an  early  stage.  There  are  many  advan- 
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tages  in  securing  this  as  early  as  possible.  A  popular  Central  government  of  a 
kind  was  promised  in  the  Government  of  India  Act.  At  this  stage,  it  would  be 
to  the  public  the  clearest  symbol  of  the  certainty  of  full  freedom.  It  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  pressing  problems  like  food  and  reconstruction  in  a  manner 
which,  if  not  more  competent,  would  be  more  acceptable  than  anything  the 
present  Government  can  do  and  it  would  tend  to  make  the  complete  transfer 
of  power  a  smoother  process.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  Princes. 
There  are  advantages  in  having  a  transitional  government  of  British  India 
which  could  participate  in  negotiations  with  the  States. 

17.  By-passing  the  Muslims.  But  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  establish  a 
provisional  Government  in  advance  of  some  clarification  of  the  issue  of 
Pakistan.  To  do  so  with  that  issue  undetermined  (unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the 
Muslims  agreed)  would  lead  to  trouble.  In  theory  a  provisional  Government 
can  be  set  up  “without  prejudice”  to  that  issue:  in  practice  it  cannot  be  so  set  up, 
if  one  of  the  big  parties  holds  out.  For  in  that  event  it  not  only  gives  one  party 
the  big  advantage  of  an  inside  position,  but  it  involves  an  undermining  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  other  which  would  be  likely  to  evoke  violent  reactions.  In 
Muslim  eyes,  the  Congress  gravely  aggravated  the  injustice  of  refusing  them 
a  share  of  power  in  1937  by  including  Muslim  “stooges”  in  their  Ministries. 
The  repetition  of  this  process  at  the  Centre,  with  British  assistance,  might  well 
be  taken  by  the  Muslims,  despite  all  assurances,  as  a  decision  on  Pakistan  and  an 
attempt  to  brush  them  aside,  and  thus  be  the  signal  for  organizing  resistance. 
When  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been  offered  to  the  Muslims,  including  a 
limited  Pakistan  if  they  are  unwise  enough  to  insist  upon  it,  transitional  arrange¬ 
ments,  with  or  without  their  consent,  may  be  most  helpful. 

18.  Constituent  Assemblies.  The  Pakistan  issue  also  stands  in  the  way  of  setting 
up  a  single  Constituent  Assembly.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  one 
Assembly,  of  two,  and  even  of  three,  and  a  case  could  be  made  out  for  adding 
a  fourth  for  the  Princes.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  this  matter  without  some 
clarification  of  the  Pakistan  issue.  The  Muslims  will  not,  in  advance,  enter  a 
single  Constituent  Assembly  and  they  cannot  have  two  until  some  form  of 
Pakistan  has  been  accepted  and  its  boundaries  delimited.  It  would  seem  there¬ 
fore  that  if  all  attempts  to  secure  an  agreed  settlement  of  this  issue  by  private 
negotiation  fail,  there  must  be  some  preliminary  body  to  decide  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  It  should  not  be  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  but  it  should  demarcate 
the  ground  by  laying  down  the  manner  of  determining  the  lines  oi  division  and 
discussing  the  relations  between  the  divided  areas.  The  problem  of  the  States 
would  come  within  its  purview.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  avoid  a  mere 
“award”  by  H.M.G.,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  international  help  on  what 
should  be,  in  the  main,  an  Indian  body,  need  not  be  ruled  out. 
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19.  The  psychological  approach.  It  is  not  proposed  to  carry  the  discussion  of 
tactical  steps  further,  for  the  later  moves  must  clearly  depend  on  developments. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  in  all  negotiations  of  this  kind  the  psychological 
approach  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  have  made  consistent  and  grievous 
errors  in  the  past  in  this  respect.  These  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  under¬ 
estimate  of  the  emotional  factor  in  Indian  politics  and  from  a  big  difference  in 
ways  of  thought.  Indians,  even  more  than  Russians  or  Americans,  have  a  love 
for  the  abstract  idea  which  is  foreign  to  the  English  pragmatic  spirit  and  they 
do  not  attach  the  importance  that  Scots  do  to  the  logical  application  of  such 
ideas,  provided  they  are  recognized.  To  all  Indians,  independence  is  a  principle 
and  if  that  is  clearly  granted,  they  will  be  much  more  ready  to  concede  inter¬ 
dependence  on  a  wise  scale  when  it  comes  to  details.  To  the  Muslims  Pakistan 
has  been  elevated  till  it  is  virtually  a  principle,  and  here  it  may  not  be  impossible 
to  concede  the  principle  while  ensuring  that  it  does  not  produce  the  injury  to 
all  India  (and  particularly  to  Muslims)  which  vivisection  would  involve. 

20.  Speed.  It  is  also  suggested  that,  while  we  should  be  ready  to  move  as  fast 
as  Indians  are  ready  to  move,  the  pace  of  negotiations  should  not  be  forced. 
So  long  as  Indians  are  convinced  that  we  are  not  temporising  and  that  they  have 
secured  the  principles  for  which  they  have  been  struggling,  to  allow  them 
ample  time  to  hammer  out  the  constitutional  arrangements  would  be  wise. 
With  the  principles  conceded,  and  with  increasing  distance  from  the  immediate 
post-war  period,  the  temperature  is  likely  to  fall  and  there  should  be  an 
increasingly  realistic  outlook.  Indians  have,  until  recently,  been  so  sceptical 
about  England’s  intentions  that  they  have  not  faced  up  to  many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  problems  of  self-government  and  they  will  have  to  do  some  hard  thinking 
now  if  they  are  going  to  secure  a  smooth  start.  Finally,  the  love  of  bargaining 
is  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  Indians  dislike  being  hustled  even 
more  than  most  people.  They  are  now  bargaining  for  immense  stakes,  and  are 
being  asked  to  take  decisions  which  will  leave  their  mark  for  centuries  to  come. 

A.  G.  CLOW 

46 

Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Maulana  Azad  on  Wednesday ,  3  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIF&JI5I337:  pp-  61-6 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  would  be  interested  to  hear 
from  the  Maulana  how  the  Congress  envisaged  that  the  transfer  of  power  would 
come  about  best  and  with  the  widest  measure  of  agreement  both  between  the 
Congress  and  ourselves  and  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League. 
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Maulana  Azad  said  that  there  were  two  issues — political  and  communal. 
He  would  take  the  political  issue  first.  Mr.  Attlee’s  statement  had  gone  a  long 
way  to  clarify  the  situation  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  Congress  should  know 
the  basis  on  which  they  were  to  proceed.  It  seemed  to  the  Congress  that  they 
must  proceed  on  the  solid  basis  of  India’s  independence. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  were  perfectly  clear  that  they 
had  no  reservation  on  that  point  if  independence  was  desired  by  India.  Maulana 
Azad  said  that  he  fully  appreciated  that,  but  that  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
future  constitution  is  concerned  it  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a  Constitution¬ 
making  Body.  Before  we  reach  the  stage  of  setting  up  a  Constitution-making 
Body  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  in  the  intervening  period  be  an  Interim 
Government  and  that  Government  must  be  in  charge  of  all  the  subsequent 
stages,  itself  setting  up  the  Constitution-making  Body  as  well  as  conducting 
the  administration  of  the  country. 

The  next  question  of  importance  is  the  composition  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  interim  period.  Since  elections  have  taken  place  everywhere 
the  wishes  of  the  Provinces  should  be  ascertained  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Central  Government.  If  any  interests  are  left  out  they  can  be  provided  for  other¬ 
wise.  For  example,  if  the  Government  had  15  members  there  might  be  11 
representatives  of  Provincial  Governments  and  the  remaining  four  places  go 
to  minority  representatives.  The  Viceroy  asked  whether  this  meant  one 
member  from  each  Province,  and  Maulana  Azad  said  in  reply  that  they 
need  not  necessarily  come  from  within  the  Province  but  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  members  of 
Legislatures. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Azad  said  that  we  had  to  consider  the  communal  question. 
During  the  last  six  months  particularly  he  had  tried  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  quite  clear  in  their  minds  what  they 
ought  to  do.  The  picture  that  the  Congress  now  have  of  the  future  of  India  is 
that  of  a  Federal  Government  with  fully  autonomous  Provinces  with  residuary 
powers  vested  in  the  units  themselves.  For  federal  subjects  there  would  be  two 
lists,  one  which  would  be  limited  to  essential  subjects  and  would  be  compulsory, 
the  other  consisting  of  further  subjects  which  would  be  optional.  This  will  make 
the  fullest  possible  allowance  for  such  Provinces  as  are  predominantly  Muslim 
to  accept  only  the  compulsory  subjects  and  not  to  federate  for  the  optional  sub¬ 
jects.  For  example  the  compulsory  subjects  might  be  defence,  communications, 
foreign  affairs,  and  such  others  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India  as  a  whole.  (Customs  might  also  be  a  compulsory  subject.) 
In  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Maulana  Azad  confirmed  that  the  intention 
was  that  a  Province  can  decide  itself  on  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  fede¬ 
rated  over  and  above  the  subjects  in  the  compulsory  list,  and  also  agreed, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  that  it  would  be  optional  for  the  Hindu 
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Provinces  as  well  as  for  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces  to  federate  for  matters 
in  the  optional  list. 

Maulana  Azad  continued  by  saying  that  it  would  be  left  for  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  to  frame  a  constitution  of  this  general  nature,  and  if  afterwards 
some  particular  areas ,  which  must  be  well  defined,  should  wish  to  stand  out  of 
the  constitution  so  framed,  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  come  in.  This  was 
similar  to  the  Cripps  proposal  of  1942  with  only  the  difference  that  it  was  then 
open  to  a  Province  to  stand  out  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  and  not 
merely  to  stand  out  of  the  ultimate  constitution.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
he  understood  the  intention  to  be  that  a  Province  should  have,  on  the  completion 
of  the  Constitution-making  Body,  three  choices,  to  stand  out  of  the  constitution, 
to  enter  the  constitution  by  federating  for  the  compulsory  subjects  only,  and 
to  federate  for  the  compulsory  list  and  optional  subjects,  and  Dr.  Azad  con¬ 
firmed  that  this  was  so. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Cripps  offer  required  all  Provinces  to  attend  the 
Constitution-making  Body  and  that  it  was  only  the  States  which  had  an  option 
to  do  so.  Dr.  Azad  said  that  the  Congress  would  consider  it  essential  that  the 
States  should  attend  the  Constitution-making  Body. 

Dr.  Azad  said  it  would  now  be  convenient  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
Muslim  League  regarding  the  Congress  proposals. 

The  League  insisted  that  the  sovereignty  of  certain  areas  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  forthwith.  They  do  not  allow  a  chance  for  those  areas  in  which  Muslims 
are  in  a  small  majority  to  express  their  views  by  means  of  a  plebiscite.  This  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  democracy.  People  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  question  and  a  plebiscite  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary. 

Congress  feel  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Provinces  which  are  claimed 
by  the  Muslim  League  to  be  parts  of  a  so-called  Pakistan.  In  Bengal  there  is 
a  large  Hindu  population  in  the  west  while  in  the  Eastern  Punjab  there  is  a 
Hindu-Sikh  majority.  On  the  principle  of  self-determination  these  areas  cannot 
be  in  a  Muslim  State,  but  if  they  are  taken  away  what  is  left  is  not  sufficient  for 
separate  existence. 

Dr.  Azad  said  he  had  now  completed  a  broad  statement  of  the  point  of  view 
of  Congress  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Working  Committee.  He  now 
wished  to  make  a  few  personal  observations. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  feelings  that  have  been  raised  among  the  vast 
bulk  of  Muslims  today  in  respect  of  Hindu-Muslim  differences  have  affected 
a  large  body  of  the  Muslims  and  they  have  talked  everywhere  on  Pakistan 
without  understanding  what  it  means.  According  to  Mr.  Jinnah  a  Muslim 
resident  in  Hindustan  would  be  an  alien.  His  own  honest  and  sincere  view 
was  that  the  kind  of  Pakistan  they  were  talking  about  would  be  injurious  and 
harmful  and  do  the  Muslims  no  good.  A  reduced  Pakistan  would  not  be 
adequate  to  maintain  itself.  Further,  a  large  Muslim  population  in  other  parts 
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of  India  will,  by  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  be  left  under  a  purely  Hindu  Raj. 
For  example  in  the  United  Provinces,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  Muslim 
culture  for  a  thousand  years,  the  Muslims  are  only  some  17%.  Muslim  life  there 
will  be  overwhelmed  because  it  is  a  small  minority  and  there  is  no  counter¬ 
balancing  power  to  protect  them.  Consequently,  3J  crores  of  Muslims  will  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  Hindu  Government.  I  am  therefore  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  Federal  Government  so  that  all  Muslims  can 
pull  their  weight  together  and  at  the  same  time  the  Provinces  would  have  full 
play  for  their  own  independence.  According  to  the  Congress  scheme  all  that 
the  League  desires  to  secure  will  be  satisfied  and  the  minorities  will  also  be 
satisfied  because  they  will  have  their  full  weight  in  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  at  least  one  proposal  in  the  Sapru  Committee’s  Report1  which  deserves 
consideration  though  it  has  been  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  The 
Report  had  visualised  a  Central  Government  in  which  the  Hindus  and  Muslims 
would  be  in  equality  but  on  the  basis  of  joint  electorates.  Personally,  Dr.  Azad 
felt  that  this  proposal  should  be  considered  further. 

The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Muslims  in  Hindustan  would  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  Hindu  minority  in  Pakistan.  Dr.  Azad  said  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  these  two  positions.  The  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  Pakistan 
and  the  Hindus  in  Bengal  were  numerous,  powerful,  educated  and  able  to 
protect  themselves  by  their  own  weight.  The  Muslims  in  Hindu  India  were  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population  and  unable  to  stand  out  against  the  weight 
of  numbers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  view  expressed  was  new  to  him.  It 
seemed  to  be  suggested  that  the  Muslims  left  in  Hindustan  would  be  more  than 
a  minority  and  would  become  aliens.  He  had  envisaged  that  they  would  be 
nationals  of  Pakistan  or  Hindustan  according  to  their  domicile.  Was  it  the 
intention  that  the  Muslims  in  Hindustan  should  be  regarded  as  aliens  ?  Dr.  Azad 
said  that  the  position  was  quite  clear.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  insisted  on  two  sovereign 
States  and  the  two  nations  theory  and  claimed  the  Muslims  left  in  Hindu  India 
as  nationals  of  Pakistan,  they  would  become  aliens  in  Hindustan.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
said  that  as  a  legal  conception  this  was  impossible.  Muslims  who  had  been 
domiciled  for  generations  in  Hindustan  could  not  be  regarded  as  citizens  of 
Pakistan.  Dr.  Azad  said  that  the  position  which  Mr.  Jinnah  had  adopted  was 
fundamentally  untenable  because  he  insisted  that  the  Muslims  were  a  separate 
nation  and  had  recently  said  that  he  was  not  an  Indian.  Unless  he  gives  up  this 
theory  it  was  inescapable  that  the  Muslims  in  Hindustan  should  have  an  alien 
status. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Maulana  would 
be  prepared  to  contemplate  a  separate  optional  list  for  the  Muslim  majority 

1  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru,  M.  R.  Jayakar,  Sir  N.  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  and  Sir  Jagdish  Prasad,  Constitutional 
Proposals  of  the  Sapru  Committee  (Bombay,  Padma  Publications,  1945). 
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Provinces  so  that  Provinces  which  have  federated  for  the  compulsory  subjects 
but  not  for  the  optional  subjects  could  themselves  be  more  closely  co-ordinated 
for  a  separate  list  of  subjects.  Dr.  Azad  said  that  he  would  not  consider  this 
consistent  with  a  single  federal  structure.  Provinces  should  not  enter  into  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another  except  through  the  federal  Centre.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  no  doubt  Dr.  Azad  would  agree  to  the  fact  that  only  the  Hindu  majority 
Provinces  would  adopt  an  optional  list.  Dr.  Azad  assented  but  said  that  the 
formation  of  a  separate  optional  list  would  amount  to  forming  a  separate 
Centre.  A  suggestion  of  this  sort  would  require  further  consideration.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  it  was  worth  consideration  because  the  Muslim  Provinces 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  co-operate  between  themselves  in  such  matters. 
Dr.  Azad  said  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
proposals. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  like  to  put  the  matter  differently. 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Punjab,  N.-W.F.P.  and  Sind  stand 
out  of  the  optional  list  but  have  a  number  of  matters  in  common,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  be  prevented  under  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
Congress  from  coming  together  to  arrange  common  developments  in  certain 
subjects.  The  Congress  might  dislike  this  and  feel  that  it  was  federation  within 
federation  but  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  see  how  they  could  prevent  such 
an  exercise  of  the  autonomy  which  they  themselves  propose  to  grant.  Dr.  Azad 
said  that  he  thought  he  could  concede  that  point  provided  that  the  compulsory 
link  between  the  different  parts  of  India  was  not  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
In  any  case  it  was  a  matter  that  could  be  considered. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  understood  the  Maulana  to  say  that  the 
setting  up  of  an  Interim  Government  would  precede  the  setting  up  of  a 
Constitution-making  Body.  He  was  clear  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Muslim  League,  Mr.  Jinnah  would  not  participate  in  any 
Interim  Government  until  the  Constitution-making  Body  had  been  decided 
upon.  Mr.  Jinnah  wanted  two  bodies.  Possibly  there  might  be  one  Constitu¬ 
tion-making  Body  in  two  parts.  He  would  like  to  be  clear  whether  the  Congress 
stood  for  this  without  qualification.  Dr.  Azad  said  that  the  position  of  the 
Congress  was  clear.  The  Congress  manifesto  had  made  it  clear  that  the  larger 
questions  could  be  settled  along  the  lines  he  had  described.  The  Congress  cannot, 
however,  in  any  circumstances  agree  to  the  partition  of  India  though  autonomy 
as  regards  optional  subjects  could  be  granted.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
forming  an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  these  particulars.  In  fact  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  after  peculiar  efforts  by  Dr.  Azad  himself  that 
Congress  has  come  to  this  decision.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  efforts  the  Congress 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  make  any  decision.  He  could  assure  the 
Delegation  that  no  stone  would  be  left  unturned  to  bring  about  a  settlement  but 
that  there  were  limits. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  asked  whether  Dr.  Azad  realised  that  the  method  of 
selection  of  Members  of  the  Council  which  he  proposed  would  give  8  Congress 
representatives  and  only  two  or  three  League  representatives.  Dr.  Azad  said  that 
constitutionally  there  was  no  escaping  the  fact  that  8  Provinces  had  Congress 
majorities  and  would  put  forward  the  names  of  the  persons  sympathetic  to  the 
Congress  point  of  view.  It  was  equally  clear  that  in  4  Provinces  there  were 
Muslim  Premiers  who  would  put  forward  Muslim  names.  These  were  Bengal, 
N.-W.F.P.,  Sind  and  the  Punjab  and  in  the  result  there  would  only  be  two 
Muslim  League  members.  In  reply  to  the  Viceroy  he  said  that  the  present  pro¬ 
posal  was  that  each  Provincial  Government  selects  one  member  but  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  detail.  Congress  were  considering  Provincial  Governments 
nominating  more  than  one  person  and  speaking  for  himself  he  would  agree 
that  there  might  be  a  panel.  Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  the  Maulana  would 
himself  agree  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  Interim  Executive  which 
would  have  equality  or  near  equality  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  members.  Dr.  Azad 
said  this  had  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Working  Committee  but  he  could 
do  his  best  to  promote  this  idea.  Personally,  he  seriously  doubted  whether  Con¬ 
gress  would  agree  to  parity  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the 
present  proposal  the  Muslims  would  not  get  more  than  two  Members  on  the 
Council  but  arrangements  might  be  made  to  give  them  more. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  what  was  the  Congress  view  as  to  the  best 
machinery  for  deciding  the  character  of  the  new  constitution.  Did  they 
envisage  a  large  body  of,  say,  150  from  British  India  and  50  from  the  States, 
and  did  they  think  that  the  British  India  representatives  should  be  elected  by 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  voting  separately  or  that  they  should  be  elected  on 
an  all-India  basis  as  proposed  in  the  Cripps  Offer.  He  presumed  that  such  a  body 
when  elected  would  elect  a  Working  Committee  to  do  detailed  work.  Dr.  Azad 
said  that  originally  the  Congress  considered  that  the  Constitution-making  Body 
must  be  elected  on  the  widest  possible  franchise.  He  now  thought  that  a  short-cut 
was  required  and  the  position  was  now  urgent.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  should  not  be  taken  as  Federal  Colleges  to  choose  the 
Constitution-making  Body.  He  thought  that  there  should  be  one  Federal  College 
voting  together  and  not  in  Provincial  compartments.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  Dr. 
Azad  had  mentioned  that  the  States  must  come  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  but 
could  opt  out  of  the  constitution  when  it  had  been  framed.  No  doubt  Dr.  Azad 
appreciated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  compel  the  States  to  come.  Dr.  Azad  felt 
that  this  was  obvious  but  that  the  proposition  could  be  made  attractive  to  the 
States.  It  was,  however,  fundamental  whether  the  States  were  to  be  represented 
by  Rulers’  nominees  or  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Congress  could  not 
agree  to  the  peoples’  representatives  being  left  out  and  only  Rulers  being 
represented.  Asked  how  the  States  peoples’  representatives  would  be  chosen, 
Dr.  Azad  said  that  there  were  Praja  Mandals  in  almost  every  State  which  were 
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organisations  of  the  States  peoples.  There  was  also  a  well  recognised  body, 
namely,  the  all-India  States  Peoples  Conference.  This  could  be  invited  to 
appoint  representatives. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  the  Congress  contemplated,  if  India  gets  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  they  would  seek  any  defence  arrangements  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  referred  to  external  defence.  For  internal 
security  purposes,  of  course,  India  would  have  to  make  her  own  arrangements. 
Dr.  Azad  agreed  as  regards  internal  security  and  said  that,  speaking  personally, 
once  a  settlement  had  been  negotiated  India  would  look  at  the  whole  matter 
from  the  international  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Azad  said  that  he  was  grateful  to  the  Delegation  for  agreeing  to  see  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Nationalist  Muslims  and  would  shortly  communicate 
the  names  of  those  they  proposed  should  be  interviewed.  He  would  like  some 
indication  of  how  the  Delegation  propose  to  proceed.  He  was  informed  that 
the  Delegation  had  a  programme  of  interviews  lasting  until  about  the  15th 
April  and  after  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  invite  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  to  meet  in  Delhi  about  the  16th  April. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  what  the  Delegation  would  like  best  would  be 
to  have  Mr.  Gandhi’s  advice  as  to  what  he  would  like  to  see  happen,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  position  as  regards  the  Muslim  League.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that 
he  would  rather  such  a  question  should  be  put  to  the  authorised  representatives 
of  the  Congress.  He  had  come,  in  reply  to  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  to  help 
and  not  to  hinder  and  what  he  was  most  anxious  about  was  that  there  should  be 
the  right  atmosphere.  He  had  asked  in  writing2  for  certain  action  which  would 
let  the  people  feel  that  independence  was  coming. 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  would  have  a  much  greater  measure  of  difficulty 
to  contend  with  than  any  other  mission  to  India.  If  they  meant  business  he 
would  advise  them  to  take  action  which  would  produce  a  hearty  friendship. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  the  release  of  the  prisoners  now  in  British 
custody.  The  flower  of  the  Indian  nation  were  in  prison — whether  they  were 
violent  or  non-violent  did  not  matter,  but  if  the  Delegation  was  sincere  it  was 
bound  to  release  them.  Jai  Prakash  Narain  was  one  of  India’s  most  learned  men. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  salt  tax  should  be  removed.  Salt  should  be  free  for  the 
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poor  man.  The  humanitarian  clause  introduced  by  Lord  Halifax  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  movement  in  1930  had  worked  well  in  some  places.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  legal  difficulties  were  the  tax  could  be  removed  and  a  message  of  inde¬ 
pendence  be  brought  to  every  village  in  India.  He  was  very  sorry  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Abell  saying  that  this  could  not  be  done.  It  had  been 
written  if  he  might  say  so  unthinkingly.  Much  taxation  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Viceroy  for  war  purposes  and  he  could  as  easily  remove  this  salt  tax. 

Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  he  had  passed  1 3  days  with  Mr.  Jinnah.  He  claimed  to  be 
a  sincere  friend  of  the  Muslims  but  had  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
Pakistan  which  Mr.  Jinnah  says  he  means.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  never  in  concrete 
terms  given  a  definition  of  Pakistan.  His  Pakistan  was  a  sin  which  he  (Mr. 
Gandhi)  would  not  commit.  The  substance  of  Pakistan  as  he  understood  it  was 
independence  of  culture  and  a  legitimate  ambition.  In  Rajagopalachari’s 
formula3  he  (Mr.  Gandhi)  had  given  concrete  shape  to  a  proposal  to  meet  this 
demand.  He  differed  from  Rajagopalachari,  but  when  the  latter  produced  his 
formula  he  was  on  his  last  legs  and  said  that  he  accepted  it. 

If  this  was  what  Mr.  Jinnah  meant  he  accepted  it  and  did  so  in  writing. 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  conception  of  Pakistan  is  there  in  concrete  form.  If  that  were 
put  into  shape  and  all  the  snags  removed  it  was  to  form  the  basis  for  negotiations 
and  unless  he  was  reasoned  into  it  he  could  not  go  further  because  beyond  that 
Pakistan  is  an  untruth. 

The  two-nation  theory  is  far  more  dangerous.  The  Muslim  population  is  a 
population  of  converts — only  a  microscopic  minority  are  not.  They  are  all 
descendants  of  Indian-born  people.  Jinnah  is  sincere  but  his  logic  is  utterly  at 
fault  especially  as  a  kind  of  mania  possesses  him.  He  himself  was  called  a  maniac 
and  he  therefore  honoured  Jinnah  for  his  mania.  In  18  days  Mr.  Gandhi  failed 
to  be  convinced  of  this  two  nations  theory.  He  asked  Jinnah  whether  his  own 
son  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Muslim  religion  changed  his  nationality  by 
doing  so.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  formula  did  not  solve  the  difficulty  unless  we  could  get 
agreement.  But  why  should  the  Delegation  worry;  they  must  lie  on  the  bed 
they  had  prepared  and  this  situation  is  a  legacy  of  British  rule.  Wrong  does  not 
become  right  to  give  it  another  lease  of  life.  If  you  have  undone  the  past,  you 
must  write  on  a  clean  slate  and  cannot  have  two  nations  or  two  Constitution¬ 
making  Bodies.  The  difficulty  would  not  be  solved  if  the  Muslim  League 
refused  to  join  the  Constitution-making  Body.  After  having  exhausted  all 
friendly  resources,  if  you  feel  a  stage  must  arrive  when  you  feel  you  must  say 

1  A  list  on  L/P&J/10/26  shows  that  Lord  Wavell  was  also  present  at  this  meeting.  2  No.  38. 

3  This  formula  had  proposed  the  appointment  after  the  war  of  a  commission  to  demarcate  ‘contiguous 
districts  in  the  N.W.  and  E.  of  India,  wherein  the  Muslim  population  is  in  absolute  majority’  and 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  these  areas  to  ‘decide  the  issue  of  separation  from  Hindustan’.  The 
formula  also  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  separation,  mutual  agreements  would  be  entered  into  ‘for 
safeguarding  defence  and  commerce  and  communications  and  for  other  essential  purposes.’  L/P&J/10/ 
28:  £69;  see  also  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  576  and  590. 
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that  there  shall  only  be  one  Constitution-making  Body,  you  must  take  the  risks 
of  that.  There  must  be  a  considerable  interim  period.  What  is  to  happen  in 
that  period  and  what  is  to  happen  to  your  promise  ?  Let  Mr.  Jinnah  form  the 
first  Government  and  choose  its  personnel  from  elected  representatives  in  the 
country.  The  Viceroy  would  appoint  them  formally  but,  in  fact,  Mr.  Jinnah 
would  choose.  If  he  does  not  do  so  then  the  offer  to  form  a  Government  should 
be  made  to  Congress.  After  all,  it  is  no  light  responsibility.  The  food  situation 
is  most  serious  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  this  famine  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  psychological  effect  on  the  people.  The  best  administrative  organisation 
will  not  help  without  this. 

Mr.  Gandhi  said,  in  reply  to  questions,  that  there  were  two  formulae  of 
his,  one  by  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  and  the  other  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Jinnah  which  had  been  published.  The  Interim  Government  must  be 
absolutely  national.  Mr.  Jinnah  could  choose  who  he  liked  for  his  Government. 
They  would  be  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  from  which  they  were 
drawn.  He  would  not  mind  the  Council  being  responsible  to  Lord  Wavell  if 
there  were  honest  conventions.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that,  of  course,  Mr. 
Jinnah  in  existing  circumstances  had  not  got  a  majority  in  most  of  the  Legis¬ 
latures.  If  he  had  to  choose  Ministers  to  be  responsible  to  Provincial  Legislatures 
most  of  them  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  parties  other  than  his  own. 
Mr.  Gandhi  said  it  was  inescapable  that  the  Congress  had  a  majority  in  most 
of  the  Legislatures.  His  idea  was  that  the  members  chosen  from  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  would  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Legislature,  places  being  made 
for  them  by  arranged  resignations.  They  would  then  be  responsible  to  the 
Central  Legislature.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that,  even  so,  the  Legislature 
would  be  of  course  very  predominantly  Hindu.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  a  Legislature  on  this  basis  the  Congress  could  be  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gandhi  said  he  did  not  underrate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  which 
the  Delegation  had  to  face.  If  he  were  not  an  irresponsible  optimist  he  would 
despair  of  any  solution. 
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Record  of  Interview  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

and  Mr  Jinnah  on  Thursday ,  4  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  68-73 

SECRET 

The  Delegation  invited  Mr.  Jinnah  in  the  first  place  to  give  them  his  reasons 
why  he  thought  it  better  for  the  future  of  India  that  India  should  have  a 
Pakistan. 
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Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  throughout  her  history  from  the  days  of  Chandra  Gupta 
there  had  never  been  any  Government  of  India  in  the  sense  of  a  single  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Muslim  Moghul  Empire  had  had  the  largest  control  but  even  in 
those  days  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Rajputs  were  not  under  Muslim  rule.  When 
the  British  came  they  gradually  established  their  rule  in  a  large  part  of  India  but, 
even  then,  India  was  only  one-third  united.  The  big  States  and  sovereign 
States  are  constitutionally  and  legally  already  Pakistans.  The  only  limitation  of 
this  is  the  Paramount  Power  of  the  Crown.  The  effect  of  Paramountcy  is  that 
the  Paramount  Power  in  the  last  resort  maintains  internal  order  in  the  States 
but  as  a  counterpart  of  this  has  a  duty  to  prevent  gross  maladministration. 

Nowadays  we  talk  of  British  India  and  say  that  India  is  one.  Mr.  Jinnah  con¬ 
sidered  that  that  could  not  stand  examination  for  a  moment.  India  is  really 
many  and  is  held  by  the  British  as  one. 

Now  we  have  strong  Hindu-Muslim  tension.  This  began  to  develop  at  the 
first  transfer  of  a  small  amount  of  power  about  1906.  The  British  Government 
to  meet  it  gave  separate  electorates.  The  same  troubles  arose  at  the  time  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms  and  the  British  Government  gave  a  constitution 
which  they  thought  best  suited  to  India.  In  the  discussions  of  1930-35  no  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  on  the  communal  question  and  the  British  Government 
gave  a  decision.  No  doubt  the  present  constitution  was  an  advance  and  gave 
more  contact  with  power  than  ever  before,  but  it  showed  that  the  grave  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  Muslims  had  come  true.  In  the  1935  discussions  the  Muslims 
insisted  that  Sind  should  be  separated  and  the  Frontier  made  a  full  Province  so 
that  there  would  be  at  least  four  Muslim  majority  Provinces.  All  this  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  British  Government. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  stage  when  the  British  Government  say  they  will 
give  complete  independence  to  India  inside  or  outside  the  Empire.  To  whom 
is  the  government  of  this  sub-continent,  with  its  fundamental  differences,  to 
be  transferred?  It  is  no  use  saying  “transfer  power  and  we  will  settle  who  exer¬ 
cises  it  afterwards”.  The  question  is  how  to  transfer  power. 

The  differences  in  India  are  far  greater  than  between  European  countries 
and,  compared  to  those,  are  of  a  vital  and  fundamental  character.  Even  Ireland 
provides  no  parallel. 

The  Muslims  have  a  different  conception  of  life  from  the  Hindus.  They 
admire  different  qualities  in  their  heroes;  they  have  a  different  culture  based 
on  Arabic  and  Persian  instead  of  on  Sanskrit  origins.  Their  social  customs  are 
entirely  different.  A  Hindu  will  wash  his  hands  after  shaking  hands  with  a 
Mushm.  No  Hindu  will  let  Mr.  Jinnah  have  a  room  in  his  building.  Hindu 
society  and  philosophy  are  the  most  exclusive  in  the  world.  Muslims  and 
Hindus  have  been  side  by  side  in  India  for  a  thousand  years  but  if  you  go  into 
any  Indian  city  you  will  see  separate  Hindu  and  Muslim  quarters.  They  have 
different  names  and  use  a  different  calendar.  The  Hindus  worship  the  cow  and 
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even  today  in  certain  States  a  io-year  sentence  is  imposed  for  killing  a  cow. 
This  means  nothing  to  the  Muslims.  You  cannot  make  a  nation  unless  there  are 
essential  uniting  factors. 

How  are  you  to  put  ioo  millions  of  Muslims  together  with  250  millions 
whose  way  of  life  is  so  different.  No  Government  can  ever  work  on  such  a  basis 
and  if  this  is  forced  upon  India  it  must  lead  us  to  disaster.  No  Government  can 
survive  unless  there  is  a  dominant  element  which  can  provide  a  “steel  frame”. 
At  present  this  frame  is  provided  by  the  British  who  have  always  retained  the 
key  posts.  It  is  true  that  this  is  beginning  to  cease  but  already  the  consequences 
are  apparent.  Only  one  Indian  has  been  a  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Shadi  Lai  in  the 
Punjab.  The  post  of  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  in  Bombay  has  always  been 
held  by  a  British  officer  because  the  situation  there  is  so  delicate  that  an  un- 
impartial  officer  can  cause  great  trouble. 

The  present  Government  of  India  is,  of  course,  not  a  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  but  is  a  bureaucratic  system  under  which  ultimately  the  British  are 
responsible.  Indians  can  vent  their  feelings  in  the  Central  Legislature  but  it  is 
powerless.  The  British  could  never  have  run  the  administration  without  their 
own  officers  in  the  key  positions  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  Police  and  the  Army. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Indianisation  of  these  key  posts.  It  has 
already  become  difficult  because  Hindu  officials  everywhere  (of  this  there  is 
unimpeachable  evidence)  have  both  sympathy  and  feeling  for  the  Hindus  and 
Muslim  officials  for  the  Muslims.  Every  day  this  is  noticeable  and  becoming 
more  prominent. 

Therefore  you  must  have  a  “steel  frame”  for  an  independent  India.  Mr. 
Jinnah  could  see  none  and  had  therefore  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  after 
years  of  experience  that  there  is  no  other  solution  than  the  division  of  India. 
Any  scheme  for  this  has  obvious  objections  which  can  be  raised  against  it.  But 
there  must  be  division  so  that  in  each  of  the  two  parts  there  will  be  a  dominant 
community  which  can  provide  the  “steel  frame”.  Where  you  have  three 
Muslims  and  one  Hindu  your  “steel  frame”  is  there.  Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether 
51  per  cent.  Muslims  to  49  per  cent,  of  others  would  provide  a  “steel  frame”. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  there  would  then  be  no  “steel  frame”.  You  must  choose 
the  area  with  a  clear  and  dominant  majority.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  as  high 
as  three  to  one.  If  there  were  no  “steel  frame”,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Police 
and  the  Army  would  not  stand  loyally  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Legislature  and 
the  State  could  not  survive.  Fortunately,  in  India  the  Muslims  have  their  home¬ 
lands  and  so  let  us  divide  India. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  Mr.  Jinnah  thought  the  difference  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Muslim  in  Bengal  was  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
Pathan  and  the  Muslim  in  Sind.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  fundamentals  were 
common  to  Muslims  all  over  India.  He  had  travelled  everywhere  and  he  knew. 
The  Muslims  believed  in  one  God.  They  believed  in  equality  of  men  and  in 
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human  brotherhood.  The  Hindus  believe  in  none  of  these  principles.  Wherever 
a  Muslim  goes  in  India  he  would  not  say  that  everyone  understood  him  but  a 
very  large  body  of  Mussulmen  do.  Even  in  the  remote  rural  areas  of  Bengal  the 
Muslims  understood  him. 

Mr.  Alexander  asked  whether  the  difference  was  essentially  racial  or  religious. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  readily  admitted  that  70  per  cent,  of  Muslims  were 
converts  from  Hindus.  A  large  body  were  converted  before  any  Muslim 
conqueror  arrived.  Muslim  missionaries  came  from  Arabia  and  converted  large 
numbers  of  Hindus,  not  singly  but  by  whole  sub-Castes  together,  10  to  20 
thousand  people  at  a  time.  These  Muslim  converts  were  made  outcasts  by  the 
Hindus.  They  were  thrown  out  of  every  department  of  social  life.  Therefore 
you  find  millions  who  have  stood  for  centuries  under  the  umbrella  of  a  totally 
different  civilisation  to  their  own.  There  are  in  India  two  different  civilisations 
with  deep  roots  side  by  side.  They  are  totally  different.  The  only  solution  is  to 
have  two  “steel  frames”,  one  in  Hindustan  and  one  in  Pakistan. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  once 
agreed  with  him  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  economic  considera¬ 
tions  one  India  would  be  desirable  if  that  were  possible.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  if  he 
had  said  that  it  was  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  an  ideal  but  an  impracticable 
ideal  like  a  world  federation.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  a  federation  of  Europeans 
for  example  was  quite  different.  That  was  bringing  together  separate  sovereign 
States  but  India  already  had  common  governmental  institutions.  Mr.  Jinnah 
said  that  this  unity  was  not  a  unity  of  the  people.  It  was  imposed  by  the  British 
Government.  He  agreed  that  common  railways,  customs  and  so  forth  were 
convenient  but  the  question  was  by  what  Government  would  those  services 
be  controlled.  If  we  have  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
will  be  in  isolation.  He  certainly  contemplated  treaties  and  agreements  govern¬ 
ing  such  matters.  As  soon  as  the  fundamentals  of  Pakistan  are  agreed  to  these 
things  can  be  settled. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  up  to  a  point  he  accepted  the  view  that  India 
was  united  at  present  by  British  control  and  by  the  British  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  But  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  solely  so  united.  He 
thought  that  Hindus  and  Muslims  had  not  only  acquiesced  in  but  had  co¬ 
operated  in  supporting  that  unity.  The  Cabinet  Mission  had  come  to  decide 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  domination  of  the  British  authority  in  India 
was  to  come  to  an  end.  Therefore  they  had  to  decide  in  whose  keeping  the 
repository  of  force  is  to  be  given.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
there  was  any  agreement  as  to  the  repository  to  which  this  power  should  be 
transferred.  In  pursuance  of  that  we  ask  Congress,  the  Muslim  League  and  the 
Princes  whether  they  themselves  can  work  out  an  agreed  solution.  The  Con¬ 
gress  say  “unite  India”  as  the  solution,  but  do  also  say  that  they  cannot  compel 
any  large  section.  The  Rulers  say  they  might  join  an  all-India  federation. 
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Mr.  Jinnah,  however,  says  there  must  be  two  Indias  with  nothing  more  than 
treaties  and  agreements  between  them.  The  British  Government  consider  that 
if  they  are  to  withdraw  their  forces  and  their  Government  from  India  they  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  situation  in  India  is.  Will  they  find  themselves  faced 
with  a  major  head-on  collision  between  the  two  main  communities?  If  we  can 
find  no  answer  except  that  situation  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  we  shall 
do,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  British  would  not  stay  here  to  pull 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  The  Cabinet  Mission  also  came  as  the  representatives 
of  one  of  the  world’s  great  powers.  They  had  to  look  at  the  position  in  India 
as  part  of  the  world  situation  and  they  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  this  large  area  of  the  world.  They  were  entitled  to  ask  whether  India 
would  be  able  to  stand  up  for  itself  in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  able  to  stand 
up  at  all  at  sea  and  as  a  land  power  only  to  some  extent.  Therefore  the  British 
Government  presume  that  they  will  be  invited  to  assist  in  India’s  defence  since 
the  logic  of  events  will  make  this  necessary.  We  shall  then  have  to  consider  the 
conditions  on  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  this  and  we  might  expect 
some  return,  for  example,  India’s  help  in  the  defence  of  adjacent  territories,  such 
as  Malaya,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  But  also  there  must  be  a  solution  of  India’s 
affairs  which  makes  effective  provisions  for  India’s  own  defence  against  external 
aggression,  and  the  British  Government  are  entitled  to  know  whether  the  new 
set-up  in  India  will  be  of  a  kind  with  which  we  can  in  practice  co-operate. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  are  not  here  to  dispute  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
one  or  two  Indias.  They  ask  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  to  consider  these 
matters  but,  before  they  do  withdraw,  the  British  wish  to  find  out  how  far 
the  Hindus  and  Muslims  are  agreed.  If  they  were  to  withdraw  before  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  when  India  was  still  in  its  present  state,  the  consequences  would  be 
disastrous.  He  therefore  thought  that  before  the  British  withdrew  the  greatest 
possible  efforts  should  be  made  by  Indians  to  reach  agreement  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Muslim  League  started  on  the  basis  that  there 
was  going  to  be  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  [  ?  each]  one  of  them  a  completely 
sovereign  State.  As  regards  defence,  he  contemplated,  of  course,  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  the  two  but  this  could  only  be  on  the 
basis  of  two  sovereign  States  with  treaty  relations.  The  same  sort  of  relations 
subsisted  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions.  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  case  was  different  in  that  the  defence 
of  the  North-East  Frontier  required  defence  in  depth  which  must  be  organised 
in  both  States.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  that  only  made  it  the  more  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  suitable  treaty  relations  between  the  two.  The  Viceroy  said 
that  no  two  foreign  States  had  ever  made  successful  mutual  arrangements  in 
peace  time  for  their  defence,  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Dominions  there  were  Prime  Ministers  Conferences  and  common 
foreign  policy  all  of  which  operated  under  the  nexus  of  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
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Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  they  must  assume  that  they  would  be  handing  over  power 
to  responsible  people.  The  Muslims  had  not  decided  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  might  be  in  the  mutual 
interests  of  Pakistan  and  Great  Britain  for  them  to  remain  within  it.  It  was  an 
accepted  basis  that  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  must  have  common  defence  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  he  could  not  agree  to  any  machinery  which  would  derogate  the 
sovereignty  of  Pakistan.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  a  treaty  derogated  from  sove¬ 
reignty,  but  Mr.  Jinnah  contended  that  a  treaty  was  a  voluntary  exercise  of 
sovereignty  which  remains  unimpaired  since  the  treaty  could  be  terminated. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  Organisation  involved  the  per¬ 
manent  surrender  of  sovereignty.  The  Secretary  of  State  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  why 
he  objected  to  work  in  with  some  all-India  machinery  for  defence.  Mr.  Jinnah 
asked  what  sort  of  machinery  was  envisaged.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  some  common 
organisation  with  a  secretariat,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  which  had  a  machinery  by 
which  policy  and  administration  could  be  concerted.  There  could  be  a  joint 
secretariat,  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  equal  representation,  which  would  concert 
measures  for  common  defence.  It  would  be  an  advisory  body  except  in  so  far 
as  there  were  agreement.  The  United  Nations  Organisation  has  executive 
authority  but  only  where  there  is  agreement  on  the  Security  Council.  Mr. 
Jinnah  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  should  not  join 
the  United  Nations  and  use  its  machinery.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the 
Mission  was  here  to  explore  the  position.  They  were  exploring  the  possibility  of 
Pakistan  and  its  viability  both  in  peace  and  war.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  could  not  con¬ 
vince  the  Delegation  of  the  defensibility  of  Pakistan  he  was  rather  driving  the 
Mission  into  the  solution  of  handing  over  authority  to  a  United  India.  Mr. 
Jinnah  said  that  if  he  had  not  convinced  the  Delegation  he  could  not  do  so. 
He  could  not  agree  to  anything  which  would  derogate  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Pakistan.  He  was  not  there  to  persuade  the  Cabinet  Mission  or  as  a  plaintiff. 
India  was  neither  united  nor  divided — it  was  a  British  possession.  Great  Britain 
proposed  to  transfer  power;  he  had  been  asked  to  say  how  he  thought  this  could 
be  done.  The  only  way  in  his  opinion  it  could  be  done  with  safety  was  by 
division.  On  certain  matters  he  could  say  that  he  would  make  agreements. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said,  could  Mr.  Jinnah  not  suggest  the  content  of  a  treaty?  For 
example,  would  Mr.  Jinnah  agree  that  there  should  be  provision  for  mutual 
defence  ?  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  would  agree  to  defensive  alliance.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
said,  would  he  agree  to  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to  foreign  policy? 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  would  naturally  be  covered.  Sir  Stafford  asked  what  the 
position  was  about  inter-running  communications  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Jinnah  said 
that  could  be  arranged.  He  was  not  able  to  express  any  view  about  sea  customs. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  if  we  were  to  try  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  meet  Mr. 
Jinnah’s  views  it  would  be  important  to  be  specific  on  these  matters,  but  Mr. 
Jinnah  said  that  he  could  not  consider  anything  more  unless  a  proposal  was 
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made  to  him.  The  Government  and  the  Congress  had  powerful  secretariats 
which  could  do  that  kind  of  work  better  than  the  Muslim  League. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  what  were  the  boundaries  of 
Pakistan  as  he  (Mr.  Jinnah)  conceived  it.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  wanted  a  viable 
Pakistan  which  would  not  be  carved  up  or  mutilated.  He  drew  the  line  on  the 
five  Provinces,  but  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  consider  mutual  adjustments. 
But  Pakistan  must  be  a  live  State  economically.  He  was  not  insisting  on  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  Hindus  in  Pakistan  but  if  it  were  said  to  him  that  only  the 
number  of  heads  could  be  considered,  he  could  not  agree  to  that.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
said  that  on  any  principle  of  self-determination  the  counting  of  heads  must  be 
a  primary  factor.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  the  inclusion  of  any 
considerable  area  in  which  there  was  majority  of  non-Muslims  might  very 
well  not  strengthen  but  weaken  the  viability  of  Pakistan.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that 
he  was  not  opposing  the  view  but  said  that  suppose  it  were  suggested  that 
Calcutta  should  be  added  to  Bihar  he  would  say  that  that  was  an  impossibility. 
He  contemplated  that  there  would  be  necessary  territorial  adjustments,  but  he 
could  not  agree  that  Calcutta  could  be  taken  away  merely  because  it  was  a 
Hindu-majority  city.  Much  of  the  Hindu  population  of  Calcutta  was  not 
indigenous  but  brought  there  from  outside.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  Hindus 
might  say  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live  without  Calcutta  but  Mr.  Jinnah 
replied  that  they  had  Bombay  and  Madras  and  could  have  a  new  port  in  Orissa. 
Pakistan  without  Calcutta  would  be  like  asking  a  man  to  live  without  his  heart. 
He  did  not  want  to  keep  Hindus  in  Pakistan  against  their  will  and  they  could 
migrate  but  he  could  not  reduce  the  area  of  Pakistan  below  the  point  on  which 
the  State  could  live.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  to  the  danger  that  if  there  were  large 
Hindu  elements  they  would  form  a  dominant  political  element  making  for 
instability  because  the  Muslims  would  be  divided  amongst  themselves  on  social 
and  economic  questions  and  the  Hindus  might  secure  the  balance.  Areas  like 
Burdwan  might  develop  a  secessionist  movement.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he 
agreed  that  areas  like  Burdwan,  if  they  were  not  essential  to  the  economic  life, 
could  go  into  Pakistan  [PHindustan].  ha  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  Calcutta 
should  be  a  free  port  through  which  goods  would  enter  both  countries  free  of 
duty  and  administered  by  a  condominium,  Mr.  Jinnah  asked  what  examples 
of  this  there  were  in  the  world.  The  cases  of  Danzig,  Shanghai  and  Fiume  were 
mentioned  but  Mr.  Jinnah  pointed  out  that  all  these  had  been  imposed  by  force 
and  maintained  by  force.  What  he  wanted  was  a  nucleus  Muslim  territory  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sufficient  additional  territory  to  make  it  economically  viable. 
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49 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 


L\P&j\io\2g:  f  25 

4  April  1946 

My  dear  Gandhiji, 

When  you  and  I  met  at  my  bungalow  on  Monday  last  and  again  at  the  office 
on  Wednesday  you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  if  we  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  you  would  be  prepared  to  have  a  personal  talk  with  Mr.  Jinnah. 

I  still  feel  that  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  of  great  value  that  you  and 
he  should  meet  and  I  know  that  A4r.  Jinnah  would  be  equally  pleased  to  see  you. 
But  my  colleagues  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  clarified  itself  to  make  it  likely  that  a  meeting  between  you  now 
would  result  in  any  substantial  agreement. 

I  feel  that  I  should  communicate  this  view  to  you  without  delay  as  it  may 
affect  your  plans  and  I  could  not  ask  you  to  stay  in  Delhi  indefinitely. 

May  I  add  my  personal  pleasure  at  seeing  you  again  and  my  thanks  for  the 
friendly  help  you  have  already  given  to  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Sir  Ghulam  Hussain  Hidayatullah  on  Thursday,  4  April  1946  at  4.30  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  73-4 

SECRET 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  Sir  Ghulam  to  tell  the  Delegation  his  views 
on  the  political  situation  in  Sind  and  to  explain  what  place  he  thought  the 
Province  would  occupy  in  the  India  of  the  future. 

Sir  Ghulam  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  Congress  had  made  a  serious  blunder 
in  trying  to  break  Muslim  majorities  in  provincial  assemblies  by  joining  up 
with  a  few  Muslims  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  League.  In  Sind,  the 
Muslim  League  had  won  28  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and  Congress  21.  He  had 
at  once  invited  Congress  to  join  with  the  Muslim  League  Party  in  a  Coalition 
Government.  The  Congress  members,  however,  had  preferred  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  Mr.  Sayed’s  group  of  2  or  3  members  and  with  2  or  3  Nationalist 
Muslims.  Their  object  had  been  solely  to  defeat  the  Muslim  League  Party. 
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This  was  an  example  of  the  Congress  methods  which  had  resulted  in 
alienating  Muslims  all  over  India.  When  provincial  autonomy  was  inaugurated 
in  1935,  Mr.  Gandhi  should  at  once  have  ordered  provincial  Congress  leaders 
to  form  Coalition  Governments  with  the  Muslim  League.  Instead  the  Congress 
had  done  all  they  could  to  break  the  League.  The  consequence  had  been  that 
Muslims  were  now  united  as  never  before,  and  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
only  solution  was  Pakistan.  He  recalled  that  the  last  time  a  Secretary  of  State 
had  visited  India  he  and  Mr.  Jinnah  had  been  in  different  camps,  but  now  they 
were  at  one. 

Maulana  Azad  and  the  other  Muslims  who  supported  Congress  did  so 
because  they  had  been  won  over  by  flattery  and  bribes.  In  the  N.-W.F.P. 
Congress  had  won  a  narrow  majority  of  Muslim  seats  but  had  done  so,  not  on 
the  Congress  programme,  but  by  the  use  of  slogans  which  might  equally  well 
have  been  used  by  the  League. 

He  forecast  that  the  Congress  provincial  Governments  would  soon  be 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Central  Government  in  such  matters  as  grain 
procurement,  price  control,  etc. 

If  only  All-India  politics  could  be  kept  out  of  provincial  administration  and 
Muslim  Leaguers  and  Congressmen  could  meet  round  the  same  table  to  discuss 
provincial  affairs,  they  might  be  able  to  sink  their  differences  and  unite  for  the 
common  good. 

On  the  question  of  Pakistan  he  had  formerly  been  opposed  to  this  solution; 
now  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  official  Muslim  League  line,  since  he  did  not 
think  that  Muslims  had  any  alternative.  Pakistan  would  be  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  Muslim  majority  Provinces  of  Eastern  and  Western  India; 
there  would  be  no  great  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  some  areas  with  Hindu 
majorities — after  all  there  would  be  Muslims  in  Hindustan.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  Pakistan  could  not  hope  to  keep  Western  Bengal,  though  he 
considered  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  Calcutta  where  the  Muslims  out¬ 
numbered  the  Hindus  (excluding  the  Depressed  Classes  which  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  Hindus  at  all).  The  Sikhs  could  have  Sikhistan  if  they  wanted  it. 

Pakistan  would  have  its  own  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  would  not 
have  to  rely  on  any  external  power  for  its  defence.  It  would  be  able  to  finance 
its  own  defence,  and  to  buy  munitions,  out  of  the  proceeds  of,  e.g.,  Customs 
Revenue  and  Income-tax.  The  people  of  Sind  would  have  no  objection  to 
conscription. 
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Note  on  Discussion  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  the  Maharawal  of  Dungarpur  and  the  Raja  of  Bilaspur  on  4  April  1946 

LIP&JI5/337:  pP.  75-7 

SECRET 

His  Highn  ess  the  Maharawal  of  Dungarpur  read  a  memorandum.1  He  said 
that  the  Princes  shared  to  the  full  the  desire  of  their  countrymen  to  see  India 
obtain  its  full  stature  preferably  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  would  assist  the  small  States  in  negotiating  with 
other  elements  in  India,  when  necessary.  In  his  view  it  was  certain  that  the 
future  Constitution  would  be  a  federal  one,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  imperative 
for  the  140  States  which  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Only  about  half  a  dozen  States  could  stand  comparison  with  the  Provinces 
of  British  India,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  smaller  States  to  group 
themselves  into  larger  units.  The  conclusion  he  had  reached  was  that  the 
number  of  units  should  be  reduced  to  about  a  dozen,  by  pooling  sovereignty 
on  a  regional  and  linguistic  basis  with  due  regard  to  territorial  and  other  rights 
and  the  integrity  of  each  unit. 

Two  forms  of  co-operation  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of  Princes. 
The  first  was  co-operation  with  a  larger  neighbour,  and  the  second,  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  adjoining  States  of  more  or  less  similar  size.  The  smaller  States 
feared  that  the  larger  ones  were  attempting  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  their 
expense  and  satisfactory  guarantees  must  be  offered.  Pressure  should  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  States  to  accept  such  a  scheme  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Ruler  and  his  subjects.  He  hoped  that  the  scheme  of  attachment  without  con¬ 
sent  would  not  be  applied  to  States  that  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Princes  in  their  own  right. 

It  was  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  smaller  States  had  no  future.  They  were,  in 
fact,  prepared  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  the  larger  ones,  but  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  support  the  idea  of  joint  advisers  and  joint  institutions  was 
holding  up  progress. 

Except  for  Hyderabad,  Mysore  and  Kashmir  the  States  did  not  form  units 
of  adequate  size,  and  some  form  of  combination  was  clearly  necessary.  If, 
for  instance,  the  States  of  Rajputana  (excluding  Jaipur,  Udaipur,  Jodhpur  and 
Bikaner)  were  to  unite  to  form  a  confederation,  they  would  have  an  area  of 
46,000  sq.  miles  with  a  population  of  52  lakhs,  which  would  justify  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Ajmer-Merwara,  where  institutions  such  as  a  High  Court  and  a  Univer¬ 
sity  could  be  established.  Such  a  confederation  might  encourage  the  larger 
States  to  join  and  might  culminate  finally  in  a  legislative  body  for  the  whole  of 

1  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/10/30. 
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Rajputana.  Similar  considerations  applied  to  the  grouping  of  States  in  other 
regions,  and  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  be  willing  to  come  forward  if  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  would  be  equality  of  sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  sovereignty, 
etc.  There  should  be  no  coercion  of  small  units. 

On  these  lines  it  was  possible  to  conceive  of  the  following  12  States  and  con¬ 
federation  of  States  which  would  participate  as  units  in  the  future  constitution 
of  India: — 

(1)  Hyderabad. 

(2)  Mysore. 

(3)  Kashmir. 

(4)  Rajputana. 

(5)  Central  India  States  including  Gwalior,  Rampur,  and  Benares. 

(6)  The  Punjab  and  Simla  Hills  States. 

(7)  Madras  States. 

(8)  Baroda,  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  States. 

(9)  Kolhapur  and  Deccan  States. 

(10)  The  Eastern  States. 

(11)  The  Assam  States  including  Cooch  Behar  and  Tripura. 

(12)  The  States  in  Baluchistan  and  the  N.-W.F.P. 

Treaty  rights  with  the  Crown. 

The  majority  of  States  were  the  creation  of  British  rule,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Crown  should  not  be  transferred  to  a  third  party  without  the  free  consent 
of  each  individual  State.  Some  machinery  for  implementing  the  assurances 
contained  in  Treaties  and  Sanads  was,  however,  essential  and  the  Princes  could 
not  agree  to  the  alteration  of  their  Treaties  by  unilateral  action.  Any  new 
Treaties  that  were  entered  into  should  be  uniform  in  character  irrespective  of 
the  size  of  the  State. 

The  interpretation  of  Treaties  should  be  extended  to  cover  such  funda¬ 
mentals  as  the  continuance  of  the  Ruling  Dynasty  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  each  State.  The  smaller  States  would,  he  thought,  enter  into  an  All-India 
constitution  on  terms  similar  to  those  envisaged  in  the  1935  Act,  but  they  did 
not  propose  to  make  this  a  prerequisite  to  their  participation  in  the  Constitution¬ 
making  body.  A  distinction  between  smaller  States  and  large  States  based  on 
an  arbitrarily  fixed  figure  of  revenue  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  smaller 
States. 

In  reply  to  the  Viceroy,  His  Highness  said  that  he  had  consulted  some  of  the 
smaller  States  in  this  matter,  but  that  there  had  been  no  formal  conference  or 
meeting  of  the  Rajputana  Princes. 

HIS  highness  the  raja  of  bilaspur  referred  to  a  note2  that  he  had 
sent  to  the  Viceroy.  He  did  not  agree  with  much  of  what  His  Highness  of 
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Dungarpur  had  said  about  confederation.  The  issue  was  one  which  should  be 
decided  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  States  people.  If  a  confederation  were 
formed  in  which  the  people  had  no  voice  the  pressure  from  British  India  would 
be  very  strong.  The  survival  value  of  a  State  lay,  in  his  view,  not  in  its  size 
or  power,  but  in  its  geography  and  history.  Although  the  area  of  Bilaspur  was 
only  500  square  miles,  the  kingdom  had  been  in  existence  since  700  a.d.  and 
each  part  of  its  boundary  had  a  deep  historical  significance.  It  had  held  out  in 
turn  against  the  Moguls  and  the  Sikhs,  and  in  this  war  it  had  sent  3,000  recruits, 
and  its  soldiers  had  won  a  Victoria  Cross  and  a  George  Cross.  The  State  had 
no  representatives  assisting  him  in  ruling  it.  His  position  was  such  that  he  had 
been  able  to  resist  the  threats,  abuse  and  slander  that  had  recently  been  levelled 
against  him. 

He  thought  that  if  the  Treaty  relationships  with  the  Crown  could  not  be 
honoured  for  any  reason,  each  State  must  be  allowed  to  regain  its  former 
independence,  and  left  to  itself  to  do  what  it  wanted.  He  recognised  that  this 
was  not  a  view  that  had  wide  support  but  he  considered  that  it  was  just  as  much 
a  right  of  the  States  to  have  independence  as  it  was  for  British  India.  Bilaspur 
would  in  the  last  resort  fight  to  protect  itself. 

In  his  view,  it  was  important  that  if  there  were  to  be  an  independent  India, 
Paramountcy  should  remain  in  the  interim  period,  and  no  steps  should  be 
taken  to  coerce  States  on  the  issue  of  self-determination.  He  inquired  how 
a  State  would  be  represented  in  the  federation  if  it  decided  to  join  up  with 
a  Province. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  in  the  interim  period,  Paramountcy  would  remain 
and  thereafter  it  would  lapse.  The  States  would  evidently  be  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  when  they  came  to  venture  upon  some  agreement  with  British  India  if 
they  had  first  formed  themselves  into  units. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  easier  for  a  few  units 
to  negotiate  with  a  succession  State  than  for  a  larger  number  of  units  to  do  so. 

His  Highn  ess  of  Dungarpur  asked  whether  the  Interim  Government  would 
be  for  British  India  alone  or  for  the  whole  of  India.  The  Viceroy  replied  that 
the  Interim  Government  would  function  under  the  present  Constitution. 
Asked  what  would  happen  if  an  Interim  Government  was  not  formed  and  a 
Constitution  [-making]  Body  not  set  up,  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that 
failure  was  not  contemplated.  They  could  not,  in  any  case,  compel  a  State  to 
take  part  in  the  Constitution-making  body. 

2  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  ibid. 
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Sir  D.  Monteath  to  Sir  IV.  Croft  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/24:  ff  75-7 

4  April  1946,  5  pm 

cabin  6.  Following  for  Croft  from  Monteath.  Your  index  7  of  30th  March.1 

We  recognise  that  text  of  index  92  was  provisional  and  that  both  wording 
and  some  of  the  provisions  may  already  have  been  varied  in  the  light  of  discus¬ 
sion  with  Chancellor  on  2nd  April.  But  following  comments  may  be  of  some 
use  at  later  stage  to  extent  that  original  phraseology  survives. 

Para  4:  First  Sentence: 

Phrase  “New  Indian  authorities”  presumably  includes  the  Ministerial 
Governments  in  the  Provinces,  as  well  as  whatever  authority  replaces  present 
Government  at  the  Centre. 

Penultimate  sentence: 

We  presume  that  identity  of  “those  likely  to  control  the  Succession  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Governments”  will  emerge  as  things  take  shape  in  the  constitution 
making  body  or  bodies,  though  probably  they  will  be  identifiable  with 
Congress  and  Muslim  League.  But  we  cannot  suggest  any  better  phrase  at  the 
present  stage.  “Existing  arrangements”  presumably  means  those  arrangements 
which  exist  at  the  time  when  Succession  Government  or  Governments  are 
recognised  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  As  there  may  be  changes  during 
interim  Period  we  would  suggest  substituting  “the  then  existing  arrangements”. 

Last  two  sentences: 

If  the  States  so  desire,  might  it  be  a  feasible  way  of  regulating  position  to  put 
into  the  Treaty  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Successor  Govern¬ 
ment  (s)  a  stipulation  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  outcome  of  negotiations 
between  the  States  and  those  likely  to  control  the  Successor  Government  (s), 
there  shall  at  any  rate  be  a  definite  period,  say,  one  year  from  date  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Successor  Government  (s)  during  which  the  then  existing  arrangements 
shall  be  maintained  ?  In  any  case,  terms  of  existing  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  certified  by  Crown  Representative  or  other  British  authority  from  political 
records. 

Para  6: 

After  “when  the  new  constitutional  structure  of  British  India  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact”  we  suggest  adding  “and  His  Majesty’s  Government 
recognise  Succession  Government  or  Governments”. 
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Phrase  “and  [all]  the  rights  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  Paramount 
Power  will  return  to  the  States”  is  no  doubt  notionally  correct  but  would,  as  it 
stands,  imply  de  jure  reintegration  of  States  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
originally  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  They  could,  on  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  claim  return  to  them  of  all  territories  subsequently  ceded  including 
lands  ceded  for  cantonments  or  railway  construction  with  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction,  also  revival  of  rights  to  local  currencies  and  postal  systems,  re¬ 
imposition  of  customs  or  transit  dues  on  land  or  sea  frontiers,  and  taxation  and 
exploitation  of  salt.  Word  “rights”  therefore  seems  to  need  definition  in  order 
to  facilitate  negotiation  of  satisfactory  agreements  between  States  and  Successor 
Government  (s).  It  is  recognised  that  de  jure  revival  of  States’  rights  occurs  as 
result  of  withdrawal  of  Paramount  Power.  But  we  suggest  that  endeavour 
might  profitably  be  made  (a)  to  secure  agreement  that  recognition  of  such 
rights  by  Successor  Government  (s)  would  be  limited  to  matters  in  which  the 
compensation  for  surrender  of  rights  which  is  now  being  given  to  States  by 
the  Paramount  Power  was  discontinued  (whether  the  compensation  is  now 
given  in  cash  or  in  kind  or  under  S.  147  (2)  can  be  given  in  cash  in  exchange 
for  kind)  and  (b)  conversely  to  get  it  accepted,  possibly  by  provision  in  Treaty 
between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  Successor  Government (s),  that 
cessions  made  to  the  Crown  (i.e.  Paramount  Power)  without  specific  com¬ 
pensation  are  vested  in  the  Crown  and  transferable  by  it  to  the  Successor 
Government  (s)  and  that  in  regard  to  these  no  de  jure  revival  of  States’  rights 
arises.  Failing  some  agreement  on  these  lines,  there  would  seem  to  be  possi¬ 
bilities  of  widespread  administrative  chaos. 

For  last  two  sentences: 

You  may  care  to  consider  substituting  some  such  sentence  as  “political  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  States  on  the  one  side  and  the  British  Crown  and  British 
India  on  the  other  will  thus  lapse;  the  void  can  be  filled  either  by  States  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  federal  relationship  with  the  Successor  Government  or  Governments 
in  British  India,  or,  failing  this,  entering  into  particular  political  arrangements 
with  it  or  them”. 

2.  Possibility  has  to  be  faced  that  through  premature  disclosure  in  India  of 
lines  of  Brief  utilised  for  oral  discussion  with  States  Representatives,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  may  have  to  answer  questions  in  Parliament.  It  would 
be  very  useful  if  such  revisions  as  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  above  comments 
and  oral  discussions  with  Bhopal  were  telegraphed  as  soon  as  possible  for  use 
in  the  event  of  any  statement  having  to  be  made  here. 

1  Informing  Sir  D.  Monteath  of  the  despatch  of  No.  27.  L/P&J/10/60:  f  239. 


2  No.  27. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/PO/io^j 


PRIVATE  AND  SECRET  INDIA  OFFICE,  4  April  1946 

Received:  10  April 

My  dear  Wavell, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  27th  March.1  I  can  quite  understand  that 
your  days  are  too  full  for  very  much  letter  writing  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  entirely  agree  that  some  matters  which  would  normally  be  the  subject  of 
personal  correspondence  should  be  handled  between  Abell  and  Clauson,  who 
will,  of  course  keep  me  fully  informed.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Pethick-Lawrence 
last  week2  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with  him,  which  touched 
on  a  number  of  subjects  of  concern  to  you  and  your  Government  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  has  passed  on  extracts  from  it.  But  I  think  it  may  be  more 
convenient  that  I  should  write  direct  to  you  on  such  matters,  as  necessity 
arises,  and  I  presume  that  you  will  pass  to  him  copies  of  my  letters. 

2.  By  the  time  this  letter  arrives  you  will,  of  course,  have  had  a  full  report 
from  the  Indian  Food  Delegation,  so  I  will  not  say  any  more  about  that.  I  need 
hardly  assure  you  that  every  possible  effort  was  made  here  by  all  concerned 
to  get  the  best  possible  results  for  the  Delegation,  and  we  are  continuing  to 
keep  up  the  strongest  pressure  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  shipping  programmes, 
etc.  It  seems  to  be  most  difficult,  for  instance,  to  keep  the  shipments  from 
Australia  up  to  schedule. 

3.  My  time  for  the  last  week  has  been  occupied  more  by  Burmese  affairs 
than  by  Indian.  I  note  that  Dorman-Smith  is  repeating  some  of  his  telegrams 
to  Pethick-Lawrence.  I  have  just  been  dealing  with  the  case  of  Aung  San, 
which  bristles  with  difficulties ! ! !  I  appreciate  your  view  about  the  use  of 
Indian  troops. 

4.  In  paragraph  7  of  my  last  letter  to  Pethick-Lawrence  I  mentioned  cer¬ 
tain  suggestions  Wylie  had  made  for  easing  the  food  crisis.  I  see  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  up  in  paragraph  4  of  his  letter  of  March  8th,3  saying  that  he  thought 
the  Army  both  could  and  should  do  more  to  help.  He  mentioned  in  particular 
twenty  large  tractors  and  forty  tractors  of  similar  type  which  are  available 
for  sale  at  the  American  Air  Depot  at  Agra.  I  expect  you  will  already  have 
followed  up  these  suggestions  of  Wylie’s. 

5.  In  paragraph  7  of  your  letter  to  Pethick-Lawrence  of  the  12th  March4 
you  mentioned  the  question  of  Consular  representation  in  Persia  and  the 
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Foreign  Office  objection  to  the  posting  to  Consulates  in  that  country  of  Indian 
career  officers  of  the  Indian  Political  Service. 

I  had  already  seen  the  papers  on  this  subject  and  had  approved  the  draft  of  a 
somewhat  stiff  letter  which  the  External  Department  put  up  protesting  to  the 
Foreign  Office  against  their  attitude  in  this  matter.  I  think  that  this  may  have 
the  desired  effect,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  Foreign  Office  may  take  the 
opportunity  to  revive  the  proposal  (which  was  made  shortly  before  the  war) 
that  India  should  cease  to  contribute  to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  expenditure 
in  Persia  and  at  the  same  time  should  set  up  separate  Indian  Consular  posts,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  borne  wholly  by  Indian  revenues.  The  present  position 
is,  however,  entirely  anomalous  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  press  the 
Government  of  India’s  view  as  strongly  as  we  can.  Donaldson  will  send 
Weightman  a  telegram  as  soon  as  we  get  a  reply  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  world  food  shortage  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
focussed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Food  Supplies,  on  the  vital  need  for  maximising  the  acreage  under  food 
crops  in  both  exporting  and  importing  countries.  In  the  course  of  a  reply 
(your  telegram  No.  592-S,  dated  12th  March)5  to  an  enquiry  from  here  as  to 
the  position  in  India,  the  following  passage  occurs:  “There  is  some  land  in 
Assam  which  might  be  brought  under  cultivation.  The  problem,  however, 
involves  acute  political  controversy  arising  out  of  influx  of  Moslem  immigrants 
from  Bengal.  I  have  asked  Assam  Government  to  do  their  best  in  the  matter.” 
We  had  heard  something  about  this  before.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
1943  food  stringency  a  letter  of  2nd  July  1943  from  Clow,6  Governor  of  Assam, 
to  yourself  said  “there  is  little  doubt  that  by  throwing  open  a  large  portion  of 
the  reserve  acres  we  could  secure  in  a  fairly  short  period  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  cultivated  area”.  Clow  went  on  to  refer  to  the  political  difficulties  which 
centre  round  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  communal  balance  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  with  the  possibilities  of  political  domination  that  are  involved.  These 
difficulties  are  doubtless  further  accentuated  by  the  recent  sharpening  of  the 
Pakistan  issue.  Nevertheless,  if  attention  should  become  directed  to  this  matter, 
India  would  be  on  a  poor  wicket  in  pleading  desperate  risk  of  famine  and 
appearing  as  one  of  the  biggest  claimants  on  hopelessly  inadequate  world 
supplies  of  rice  and  cereals,  if  at  the  same  time  opportunities  to  sow  substantial 
further  acreages  had  been  forgone  on  political  grounds.  One  can  see  how  bad 
this  would  look  both  to  Parliament  and  the  public  here  and  still  more  in 
countries  overseas  which  are  being  urged  to  go  the  limit  in  growing  and  export¬ 
ing  food  for  starving  India.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  point  receiving  no  publicity, 
since  I  see  that  Sir  Mohammed  Yamin  Khan  expressly  referred  to  it  in  a  speech 

1  No.  9.  2  Not  in  India  Office  Records.  3  L/P&J/5/275.  4  Vol.  VI,  No.  520. 

5  L/E/8/3389.  6  L/P&J/5/136. 
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in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  course  of  the  general  discussion  on 
the  Budget. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHUR  HENDERSON 


54 

Note  hy  Mr  Duckworth  ( Extract ) 

LlP&Jl8l636:ff3-6 

secret  4  April  1946 

VISIT  OF  PUNDIT  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  MALAYA1 

1 8  th  to  26th  March,  1946 

Pundit  Nehru’s  plane  was  due  in  at  Kallang  airfield  at  noon  on  the  18th  and 
Brigadier  Chaudhuri  and  myself  were  accordingly  requested  to  be  at  Govern¬ 
ment  House  at  that  time.  On  the  way  there  from  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  we 
had  been  staying,  we  saw  detachments  of  I.N.A.  men  lining  both  sides  of  the 
streets  or  marching  to  take  up  their  positions.  There  were  enormous  crowds 
behind  them,  composed  of  all  races.  They  were  extremely  quiet  and  orderly. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Government  House  a  message  came  through 
stating  that  the  plane  had  been  grounded  at  Butterworth  and  it  was  not  certain 
when  it  would  be  able  to  take  off.  The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  came  in 
a  moment  later  and  talked  with  the  Officers  present.  He  came  over  to  me  after 
a  while  and  the  following  are  the  salient  points  of  the  conversation  we  had.  He 
said  that  Nehru  had  not  long  before  come  out  of  prison  and  the  effects  of 
imprisonment  on  his  mind  and  his  general  outlook  had  not  entirely  worn  off. 
The  Viceroy  had  told  S.A.C.  that  Malaya  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
begin  the  cure.  Everything  should,  consequently,  be  done  to  make  Nehru’s 
visit  pleasant  and  free  from  unnecessary  restrictions.  He  was  personally  a  man 
of  great  culture  and  sincerity  and  very  probably  the  future  [?Prime]  Minister 
of  India  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  The  B.M.A.  had  recently  given  an 
example  of  just  how  he  should  not  be  treated.  That  was  the  statement  in  a 
recent  signal  to  India  that,  while  his  visit  was  welcomed,  it  was  regretted  that 
the  B.M.A.  could  not  provide  any  transport  for  him.  In  S.A.C. ’s  view  that  was 
lamentable.  It  was  just  the  kind  of  attitude  that  Nehru  feared  he  might  meet 
among  British  officials  and  that  had  caused  so  much  ill-feeling  in  the  past. 
S.A.C.  said  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  let  Nehru  have  his  own  car  and  walk 
if  need  be.  He  then  asked  me  whether  I.N.A.  uniforms  were  being  worn  in  the 
town  and  I  said  they  were;  many  detachments  of  I.N.A.  men  were  drawn  up 
along  the  street  between  Government  House  and  the  Adelphi  Hotel  but  from 
what  we  had  observed  they  were  quiet  and  well-disciplined.  He  decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 
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At  about  1  o’clock  it  was  learnt  that  Nehru’s  plane  would  be  considerably 
delayed  and  we  were  asked  to  return  at  2.30.  We  left  again  very  shortly  after, 
as  a  further  message  was  received  stating  that  the  ’plane  was  not  likely  to 
arrive  before  4.  Someone  half-jokingly  said  that  there  would  be  a  riot  if  any 
ill-disposed  persons  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  set  around  the  rumour  that 
Nehru  had  been  arrested  on  arrival.  The  crowds  had  then  been  waiting  for 
nearly  4  hours  and  Brigadier  Chaudhuri  and  myself  decided  it  would  be  as 
well  to  let  them  know  the  position.  On  the  way  back  from  Government  House, 
therefore,  we  stopped  at  two  or  three  places  and  gave  the  I.N.A.  detachment 
leaders  the  official  facts  which  were  that  Nehru’s  plane  had  taken  off  from 
Butterworth  at  1.55  p.m.  and  was  due  in  at  4  o’clock.  We  asked  them  to  pass 
the  information  around  and  did  the  same  with  a  number  ofjoumalists  and  others 
waiting  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 

Nehru  arrived  at  Government  House  a  little  after  4  p.m.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  Officers  present  and  after  tea  S.A.C.  took  him  down  in  his  car  to  the 
Indian  Welfare  Centre  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  where  he  was  to  meet  Lady  Louis 
Mountbatten  and  her  Welfare  workers.  The  scene  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  one 
of  utter  pandemonium.  Dense  crowds  surrounded  the  building,  heaving  and 
pushing  and  shouting  with  all  the  strength  of  their  lungs.  As  S.A.C.  and  Nehru 
entered  the  building  scores  of  Indians  began  to  scramble  through  the  windows. 
When  the  visit  was  over  the  official  party  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  leaving. 
Lady  Louis  first  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  as  she  did  so  she  received 
a  great  cheer  from  the  crowd.  This  became  deafening  as  S.A.C.  himself  appeared 
a  moment  later.  They  somehow  managed  to  make  their  way  through  the 
crowd  and  into  the  car,  where  they  stood  laughing  and  appearing  to  enjoy  the 
situation  keenly.  Nehru  had  not  then  come  out  of  the  building  but  a  little 
later  he  did  so  and  the  crowd  became  hysterical  and  almost  uncontrollable. 
Those  inside  the  building  surged  forward  in  order  to  see  Nehru  leave  and  he 
and  others  who  were  standing  on  the  steps  with  him  were  jolted  and  pushed 
down  several  steps.  For  a  moment  he  was  visibly  annoyed  but  a  way  was 
quickly  cleared  for  him  and  he  left  in  his  car  for  the  Adelphi. 

I  mention  these  events  in  some  detail  as  it  seems  to  me  that  they  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  tour.  S.A.C.’s  gesture  in  driving  down  to 
the  Y.M.C.A.  beside  Nehru  was  extremely  popular  with  the  crowds  and  it  was 
later  mentioned  to  me  with  appreciation  by  numbers  of  leading  Indians.  That 
and  the  attitude  of  himself  and  Lady  Louis  immediately  after  the  visit  made 
the  thousands  of  Indians  gathered  there  noticeably  well-disposed  and  friendly, 
and  this  spirit  spread  through  every  place  that  Nehru  subsequently  visited. 

1  A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  the  India  Office  by  the  Colonial  Office  on  12  June  1946.  On  14 
June  Mr  Gibson  minuted:  ‘Nehru  kept  pretty  well  to  his  promise  to  avoid  Indian  and  local  politics 
and  did  his  best  to  forestall  any  incidents.  Lord  Mountbatten’s  unorthodox  attitude  in  encouraging 
a  friendly  atmosphere  paid  good  dividends  in  the  smoothness  of  the  visit’. 
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Another  important  fact  that  had  its  beginnings  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  the  later 
orderliness  of  the  crowds.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Adelphi,  Nehru,  addressing  the 
populace  from  the  verandah  of  his  room,  made  a  point  of  telling  them  that  an 
undisciplined  crowd  had  no  power  and  would  never  achieve  anything.  He 
gave  the  broadcast  [broadest]  hint  that  he  wanted  no  repetition  of  the  wild 
scenes  just  witnessed  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  From  then  on,  although  he  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  devotion  wherever  he  went  the  crowds  never 
got  out  of  hand  as  they  had  done  early  on  that  first  day. 

It  was  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  Indian  Muslims  might  create  trouble. 
Fortunately  it  did  not  materialise.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Goho  in  Singapore 
that  Nehru  had  written  to  him  privately  from  India  some  time  before  his  visit 
expressing  the  wish  that  Indian  political  issues  should  not  be  raised  in  this 
country.  I  gather  that  other  Indian  leaders  here  had  received  similar  letters. 
This  wish  of  Nehru’s  was  apparently  made  known  in  the  proper  quarters,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  do  the  name  of  the  Indian  community  no  good 
whatever  if  Muslims  and  Hindus  began  to  fly  at  each  other’s  throats  the  moment 
he  arrived.  In  the  event,  there  was  not  a  single  untoward  incident  during  the 
whole  of  the  tour. 

On  the  instructions  of  the  C.C.A.O.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
Nehru’s  Secretary  and  requested  him  to  inform  Nehru  that  the  G.O. C.-in-C 
had  invited  him  to  stay  at  the  Residency  while  he  was  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  and 
that  the  S.C.A.Os  would  be  glad  to  put  him  up  in  Ipoh  and  Penang  if  he 
wished.  The  Secretary  later  told  me  that  Nehru  had  greatly  appreciated  these 
invitations  but  had  decided  to  stay  at  the  houses  of  Indian  friends  during  his 
visit.  He  felt  sure  that  the  authorities  would  understand — it  was  certain  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  keep  very  irregular  hours  and  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  visitors  while  he  was  in  residence.  He  did  not  wish  to  inflict 
such  great  inconvenience  on  the  G.O.C.  and  the  S.C.A.Os. 

In  all  the  public  speeches  which  Nehru  made  during  this  visit  the  central 
theme  was  Asiatic  unity  and  he  particularly  stressed  the  historical  friendship 
that  had  always  existed  between  India  and  China  and  the  need  for  continued 
co-operation  between  the  two  peoples  in  future  years.  Asia,  he  said,  was  due 
to  play  an  increasingly  influential  part  in  world  affairs  and  Asiatics  must  fit 
themselves  for  the  task.  Indian  political  issues  he  studiously  avoided,  mentioning 
them  only  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  at  Press  Conferences.  He  was  a 
little  scornful  of  Jinnah  and  doubted  very  much  whether  he  had  either  the 
intention  or  the  power  to  start  a  revolt  in  India  if  he  did  not  secure  Pakistan. 
One  thrust  he  made  at  Jinnah — it  was  at  his  first  Press  Conference  in  Singa¬ 
pore— did  not  find  its  way  into  the  local  papers  (perhaps  advisedly)  but  is 
worth  recording.  “Jinnah”  he  said,  “rather  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  mother  and  father  and  begged  the  clemency 
of  the  Court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  orphan.” 
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Sir  C.  Corjield  to  Mr  Abell 
R  fell  1 110:  f  58 

TOP  SECRET  NEW  DELHI,  5  April  1946 

My  dear  Abell, 

His  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation  have  perhaps  seen  the  leading  article 
in  today’s  edition  of  the  Hindustan  Times  in  which  the  assumption  is  made  that, 
when  India  achieves  independence,  there  will  be  an  automatic  transfer  of 
paramountcy  to  the  new  Indian  Government. 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  made  it  clear  to  the  deputation  of  Princes  whom  they 
saw  on  2nd  April1  that,  if  British  India  became  an  independent  State,  para¬ 
mountcy  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  treaty  relationship  with  the  States 
would  terminate.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  Delegation  told  Their 
Highn  esses  that  they  did  not  propose,  unless  it  became  necessary,  even  to 
mention  it  to  the  representatives  of  British  India,  as  they  felt  that  any  positive 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  relationship  would  not  be  maintained 
might  weaken  the  position  of  the  States  in  their  conversations  with  British 
Indian  representatives. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  bald  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown’s  treaty 
relationship  with  the  States  will  terminate  in  the  event  of  British  India  achiev¬ 
ing  independent  status  would  prejudice  the  States’  bargaining  position;  but  the 
balance  would  be  restored  if  it  were  stated  simultaneously  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  could  not  contemplate  the  transfer  of  paramountcy  to  a  succession 
Government  in  British  India. 

From  my  recent  conversation  with  H.H.  of  Bilaspur  on  this  point,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  was  communicated  verbally  to  you  for  H.E.’s  information,  it  is 
apparent  that  of  the  British  Indian  political  leaders  Mr  Nehru  at  any  rate  is 
under  a  complete  misapprehension  about  the  future  position  in  regard  to 
paramountcy. 

It  is  possible  that  the  article  in  the  Hindustan  Times  is  a  first  tentative  step  to 
prepare  for  agitation  on  this  issue:  and,  unless  it  is  to  become  a  cause  of  embar¬ 
rassment  at  a  later  stage,  I  suggest  that  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  position  as  clear  to  the  British  Indian  political  leaders  as  it  has  been 
to  the  Rulers. 

If  H.E.  shares  my  view,  he  will  perhaps  advise  the  Cabinet  Mission 
accordingly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  CORFIELD 
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Record  of  a  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

and  Representatives  of  the  Sikh  Community  on  Friday,  5  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIF&JI5I337:  pp.  79-80 

The  Sikhs’  representatives  were:— - 

Master  Tara  Singh. 

Sardar  Gyani  Kartar  Singh. 

Sardar  Hamam  Singh. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  had  come  to  India  to 
make  arrangements  under  which  power  could  be  transferred  from  British 
authority  to  the  people  of  the  country.  That  would  very  considerably  alter 
the  position  of  the  Sikh  Community.  The  Mission  had  to  consider  whether 
power  should  be  transferred  to  one,  or  to  two  bodies,  or  even  to  more  than 
two.  It  also  had  to  consider  the  future  position  of  the  Indian  States.  They  would 
want  to  know  from  the  Sikh  Delegation — 

(i)  whether,  if  the  choice  were  given,  the  Sikh  Community  would  prefer 
the  transfer  of  power  to  be  to  a  single  body,  or  to  more  than  one  body, 

(ii)  if  power  were  transferred  to  two  bodies  which  would  the  Sikh  Com¬ 
munity  wish  to  be  part  of, 

(iii)  if  it  were  found  to  be  practicable  and  could  be  arranged,  as  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  formed  no  opinion,  would  the  Sikhs  wish 
to  have  a  separate  autonomous  State  of  their  own? 

Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  he  stood  for  united  India  and  for  some  sort  of 
Coalition  Government  of  all  communities  otherwise  he  thought  that  there  may 
be  trouble.  To  divide  India  would  be  a  very  troublesome  course  and  a  risky 
game.  If  there  were  division,  the  Sikhs  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  remain  either 
in  Hindustan  or  in  Pakistan.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  they  would  be 
associated  with  one  or  the  other  and  not  under  them,  but  Master  Tara  Singh 
said  that  in  view  of  the  communal  position  prevailing  in  India  the  Sikhs  would 
be  bound  to  be  under  either  the  Muslims  or  the  Hindus  if  there  were  two  States. 
The  Muslims  and  Hindus  were  not  united  and  would  remain  antagonistic 
for  some  time.  In  that  situation  the  Sikhs  in  a  united  India  would  have  some 
bargaining  power  but  if  there  were  division  of  India  they  would  be  under  the 
majority  of  one  community  or  the  other.  In  that  case,  therefore,  he  wanted  a 
separate  independent  State  with  the  right  to  federate  either  with  Hindustan 
or  Pakistan. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  what  districts  in  the  Punjab  could  reasonably 
be  made  into  a  Sikh  State.  The  Sikhs  were  not  in  the  majority  in  any  district 
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of  the  Punjab.  Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  though  the  Sikhs  were  not  in  the 
majority  they  had  a  right  to  exist.  Provincial  Autonomy  under  the  1935  Act 
had  made  the  Sikhs  very  suspicious.  They  had  been  maltreated  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  authorities  and  trouble  was  beginning  in  the  years  before  the  war.  When 
the  war  broke  out  the  Sikhs  were  able  to  make  arrangements  with  the  majority 
party  in  the  Punjab  and  peace  had  been  preserved  since  then.  Even  if  no 
arrangements  were  come  to  and  there  were  no  political  differences,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Sikhs  to  continue  in  the  existing  situation.  They  were 
being  tyrannized  over  in  every  way.  The  only  safeguard  in  his  view  was  some 
form  of  autonomous  Sikh  State. 

Sardar  Harnam  Singh  said  that  the  question  of  the  areas  to  be  given  to  the 
Sikh  State  must  not  be  considered  only  on  the  basis  of  counting  of  heads.  The 
Muslims  had  no  objection  to  the  separation  of  the  Ambala  and  jullundur 
Divisions  from  the  Punjab.  In  the  Lahore  District,  total  value  of  land  revenue 
was  fourteen  lakhs  out  of  which  the  Sikhs  paid  eight  lakhs  and  the  Muslim 
majority  paid  only  four  lakhs.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  in  Sikh 
possession,  and  though  the  Muslims  were  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population 
they  held  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  land.  A  large  part  of  the  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  belong  there  but  came  in  for  labour  purposes.  The  Sikhs 
recognised  the  rights  of  labour  to  political  influence,  but  not  the  right  of  non- 
indigenous  migratory  labour.  In  the  Amritsar  district  the  total  land  revenue  was 
fifteen  and  three-quarter  lakhs  out  of  which  the  Sikhs  paid  nearly  twelve  and 
the  Muslims  only  three.  The  Sikhs  suggested  that  there  should  be  transfer  both 
of  population  and  of  property  and  their  people  in  other  districts  of  the  Punjab 
would  be  willing  to  migrate.  If  India  was  partitioned,  it  would  be  against  the 
will  of  the  Sikhs  and  a  divided  India  would  be  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion. 
Partition  might  come  about  either  by  agreement  between  the  main  com¬ 
munities  or  by  imposition  by  the  British  Government.  If  it  were  imposed, 
the  Sikhs  asked  the  British  Government  to  consider  whether  they  could 
coerce  the  Sikhs  under  alien  rule.  There  could  be  no  safeguard  except  a  Sikh 
State  with  the  right  to  federate.  If  Mr.  jinnah’s  Muslims  are  not  to  be  submitted 
to  majority  rule,  why  should  the  Sikhs  be  so  submitted.  Sardar  Gyani  Kartar 
Singh  said  that  the  Sikhs  would  feel  unsafe  in  the  case  both  of  united  India  or  of 
Pakistan.  In  either  case  they  would  want  a  Province  where  the  Sikhs  were  in  a 
dominant  or  almost  a  dominant  position.  The  Muslims  were  only  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  Punjab.  In  spite  of  numbers  their  case  was  weak  on  every  other 
ground.  In  the  Muslim  areas  there  was  great  scope  for  development  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  the  Muslims  would  be  urged  to  go  there,  and  therefore  the  Muslims 
should  have  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  Punjab  territory,  and  the  Sikhs  should 
be  given  a  dominant  position  in  the  remainder,  arrangements  being  made  for 
migration  under  Government  auspices. 

Sardar  Harnam  Singh  said  that  on  page  29  of  Volume  I  of  the  1941  Census 
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Commissioner’s  Report  it  was  stated  on  impartial  authority  that  bogus  figures 
had  been  returned  in  the  1941  census  in  north-west  and  north-east  India. 
Decennial  increase  in  Bengal  from  1921  to  193 1  had  been  twenty-nine  lakhs  for 
the  whole  Province.  In  the  last  census  an  increase  of  thirty-one  lakhs  was  shown 
for  two  divisions  only.  Mr.  Yeatts  says  that  these  figures  are  bogus.  It  was  well 
known  that  a  Muslim  had  been  appointed  Census  Commissioner  for  these 
districts  and  had  a  Muslim  staff,  and  people  were  caught  red-handed  making 
false  returns.  Sardar  Hamam  Singh  then  read  an  extract  from  the  Census 
Commissioner’s  report  to  the  effect  that  where  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
figures  were  biased  by  political  or  other  influences,  they  should  not  be  taken 
entirely  at  their  face  value.  He  then  referred  to  the  population  figures  for  the 
Punjab  and  said  that  when  rationing  had  been  introduced  the  population  had 
been  enumerated.  This  rationing  enumeration  showed  that  the  Muslims  were 
less  in  number  and  the  Sikhs  more  than  shown  by  the  census  figures.  This  was 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Amritsar  and  might  well  be  the  case 
throughout  the  Province.  Many  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  had  migrated 
from  Kashmir  and  from  trans-border  areas,  and  a  proportion  of  these  were 
Pushtu-speaking.  The  Muslims  have  no  strong  claim  on  a  population  basis 
and  the  whole  claim  for  Pakistan  was  very  doubtful.  In  reply  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  who  asked  what  was  the  proposed  area  for  the  Sikh  State,  Sardar 
Gyani  Kartar  Singh  said  that  the  Sikhs  considered  that  the  whole  of  the 
Jullundur  and  Lahore  Divisions  should  be  included  together  with  Hissar, 
Kamal,  Ambala  and  Simla  Districts  of  the  Ambala  Division,  and  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Ly allpur  Districts. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  whether  they  considered  that  transfer  of 
population  was  really  practicable.  The  Sikh  Delegates  said  that  they  considered 
that  with  Government  assistance,  the  major  part  of  the  Sikh  population  could 
be  concentrated  in  these  areas  within  five  or  ten  years.  Sardar  Gyani  Kartar 
Singh  said  that  the  Sikhs  were  very  anxious  about  their  position  in  the  Army. 
If  there  was  an  independent  State  for  the  Sikhs  this  was  very  important  to  them. 
The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  the  Sikhs’  position  in  the  Army  would 
give  them  influence  in  any  all-India  Constitution,  but  the  Sikh  Delegates 
thought  that  this  was  not  so;  the  remainder  of  India  was  very  suspicious  of  the 
Sikhs  and  felt  them  to  be  “a  creation  of  the  British”.  Sardar  Gyani  Kartar  Singh 
said  that  in  a  Constitution-making  Body,  no  community  should  be  put  in  a 
dominating  position  and  Sardar  Harnam  Singh  said  that  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  proposed  in  the  Cripps  offer  gave  the  Sikhs  four  seats  compared 
with  eighty  Hindu  seats  in  a  body  which  decided  by  majority  vote.  He  asked 
that,  when  the  question  of  composing  a  Constitution-making  Body  was  decided, 
the  Delegation  should  see  that  the  Sikh  representation  is  adequate  as  otherwise 
it  was  of  no  use  the  Sikhs  attending.  All  the  main  issues  arose  between  the 
Hindus,  the  Muslims  and  the  Sikhs.  All  other  sectional  interests  in  India  were 
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Hindus  and  therefore  had  not  the  same  claim  as  the  Sikhs.  The  Sapru  Committee 
which  had  been  heavily  weighted  with  Hindu  statesmen  agreed  that  the  Sikh 
representation  in  the  1942  offer  was  inadequate.  If  there  were  more  than  one 
Constitution-making  Body  there  should  be  a  separate  Constitution-making 
Body  for  the  Sikhs. 

The  Sikh  Delegates  said  that  they  had  not  so  far  discussed  the  question  of 
a  separate  Sikh  State  with  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  States. 


Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 

Sardar  Balden  Singh  on  Friday ,  3  April  1946  at  11  am 

L/P&J/ 5/337:  pp.  80-2 

SECRET 

Sardar  Baldev  Singh  said  that  he  had  no  formal  statement  to  make,  but  wished 
to  outline  the  experience  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab.  Before  1914  the  position 
of  the  Sikh  community  was  satisfactory.  They  formed  19%  of  the  Army  and 
were  by  convention  given  33%  of  Civil  Service  vacancies.  In  the  Government 
there  was  one  Sikh,  one  Muslim,  and  one  Hindu  member.  After  the  Great  War 
the  Sikh  proportion  in  the  army  fell  to  14%  and  the  Gurdwara  movement  was 
exploited  by  the  other  communities  and  presented  as  a  conflict  between  the 
British  and  the  Sikhs.  As  a  result  the  Sikhs  began  to  lose  their  former  position. 
This  process  continued  until  the  1937  elections  when  the  Sikhs  realized  that 
they  were  being  ignored.  In  the  first  Ministry,  out  of  six  Ministers  only  one 
was  a  Sikh,  and  the  Sikh  proportion  in  the  Services  and  the  Army  also  fell.  In 
1939  attempts  were  made  to  keep  Sikhs  out  of  the  Army. 

In  1942  he  arranged  a  compromise  between  the  Punjab  Government  and 
the  Sikhs,  and  became  a  Minister.  He  (Sardar  Baldev  Singh)  made  a  pact  with 
Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan,  but  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  even  in  compara¬ 
tively  minor  particulars.  If  the  Sikhs  could  not  trust  other  communities  to 
fulfil  minor  conditions,  how  could  they  do  so  in  major  matters?  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Sikhs  to  exist,  and  they  would  want 
special  protection. 

the  viceroy  pointed  out  that  in  the  Punjab  the  Sikh  population  was  about 
4  millions  out  of  a  total  of  28  millions,  so  that  one  Minister  in  a  Cabinet  of  six 
was  about  the  right  proportion,  and  enquired  what  would  happen  to  the  Sikhs 
if  Mr.  Jinnah’s  idea  of  division  of  the  Punjab  was  carried  out.  Sardar  Baldev 
Singh  replied  that  the  Sikhs  would  then  not  be  able  to  live.  Mr.  Jhmah  had 
said  that  numbers  alone  do  not  count;  what  did  count  in  the  Sardar’s  view  was 
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the  political  importance  of  the  community,  and  in  that  respect  he  felt  that  the 
Sikh  position  was  deteriorating. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  asked  how  Khalistan  could  be  formulated,  and  Sardar 
Baldev  Singh  replied  that  it  would  be  the  Punjab  excluding  the  Multan  and 
Rawalpindi  divisions,  with  an  approximate  boundary  along  the  Chenab  river. 
They  would  like  Lahore  to  be  in  the  Sikh  State,  but  they  strongly  favoured  a 
united  India,  and  considered  the  division  of  India  unwise,  as  the  small  States  on 
the  frontier  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  big  powers  and  a  source  of  danger  to 
India.  In  his  view  the  best  solution  was  a  united  India  with  safeguards  for 
minorities  in  the  form  of  weighted  communal  proportions  in  the  Legislatures. 
The  present  arrangements  did  not  suit  the  Sikhs.  A  readjustment  of  provincial 
boundaries  could  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  interest  for  the  Sikhs,  and 
a  division  of  the  Punjab  between  a  Pathanistan  and  a  Sikhistan  might  secure 
this  object. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  asked  what  the  Muslims  would  think  of  this  proposal. 
Sardar  Baldev  Singh  said  that  if  the  Muslim  League  agreed  to  a  division  of  the 
Punjab,  Muslims  would  withdraw  their  support  from  the  League.  They  would 
not  stand  for  any  division;  nor  would  any  such  proposal  be  acceptable  to  the 
Sikhs,  unless  there  were  adequate  safeguards  for  their  community.  He  thought 
that  if  a  solution  were  found  by  dividing  the  Province,  a  transfer  of  population 
designed  to  increase  the  Sikh  proportion  would  be  feasible.  He  had,  so  far, 
had  no  contracts  with  the  Sikh  States,  but  thought  they  would  come  into 
a  federation. 

A  Khalistan  consisting  of  the  Ambala  division,  the  Jullundur  division,  and 
the  Lahore  division  was  the  smallest  that  could  be  contemplated.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  absolute  majority  of  Muslims  in  the  Lahore  division,  but  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  census  is  always  taken  in  the  cold  weather,  when  there  are 
many  Muslim  immigrants  in  the  division.  Six  districts  only  would  not  form 
an  adequate  State.  In  his  view  the  ideal  was  a  State  in  which  no  single  com¬ 
munity  would  be  in  a  majority.  He  agreed  that  in  the  proposed  State  the  Sikh 
population  would  be  only  20%  of  the  whole. 

The  Viceroy  enquired  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Army 
if  India  were  divided.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  replied  that  Sikhs  in  the  Pakistan 
Army  would  not  feel  secure.  The  Muslims  and  the  Sikhs  have  never  been 
friendly,  and  though  it  would  be  impracticable  to  exclude  Sikhs  from  the 
Pakistan  forces,  no  reliable  army  could  be  based  on  a  divided  India.  He 
reiterated  his  view  that  a  single  India  with  safeguards  for  the  minorities  was 
the  solution. 

Questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  safeguards  which  he  would  regard  as 
adequate,  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  said  that  in  some  British  Indian  Provinces  (e.g. 
Bombay)  weightage  was  given  to  the  Muslims  as  against  the  Hindus.  If  in  the 
Punjab  Legislature  the  Muslims  were  content  to  have  45%  instead  of  51%  of 
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the  seats,  and  the  balance  was  divided  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs,  then 
the  Sikh  interest  could  be  protected.  Under  the  present  Constitution  the 
Muslim  Ministers  had  even  tried  to  keep  Sikh  recruits  out  of  the  Army. 

The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  unfortunate  incidents  had 
occurred  in  Sikh  units.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  agreed  that  this  was  the  case,  but 
the  motives  of  the  Sikhs  in  forming  the  Khalsa  Defence  of  India  League  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  if  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  had  not 
taken  an  interest,  the  position  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Army  would  have  been  still 
further  prejudiced.  The  attempt  to  discredit  the  Khalsa  League  had  been 
designed  to  reduce  the  Sikhs’  influence  in  the  Province. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  hitherto  the  British  had  attempted  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  different  communities.  Now  we  had  reached  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  power  was  to  be  transferred  to  Indians,  and  although  it  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  some  parties  for  the  British  to  stay,  the  Delegation  had 
to  consider  what  they  were  to  do,  as  in  the  future  the  Sikhs  would  not  be  able 
to  look  to  the  British.  Before  the  British  went,  what  could  they  do  to  help  the 
Sikhs  to  survive  and  to  retain  a  position  of  independence  and  standing  ? 

Sardar  Baldev  Singh  said  that  the  parties  must  agree  to  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  minorities,  but  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  not  get  anything 
after  power  had  been  transferred.  If  two  or  more  independent  States  were  to  be 
set  up  in  India,  they  would  definitely  require  a  re-alignment  of  boundaries; 
if  a  united  India  was  the  result,  and  the  Sikhs  favoured  this,  then  the  Sikhs 
representation  in  the  Legislature  would  have  to  be  increased.  The  Sikhs  feel 
that  they  have  a  claim  on  the  British,  as  before  the  British  arrived  they  were 
the  rulers  in  the  Punjab.  They  could  not  rely  on  the  word  of  the  Muslim  League 
once  the  League  had  got  into  power.  In  order  to  get  Pakistan,  Jinnah  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  promise  anything,  but  previous  experience  in  the  Punjab  made  it 
doubtful  whether  once  in  power,  he  would  fulfil  his  promises. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  safeguards  would  be  that  Sikh  co-operation 
is  essential  to  good  government  in  the  Punjab.  If  it  was  not  forthcoming,  the 
stability  of  the  State  could  not  be  assured.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  replied  that 
at  the  time  of  the  last  election,  every  Muslim  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  Mogul  Emperor,  and  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  election 
bitterness  would  be  removed.  It  was  impossible  for  Sikhs  to  live  under  such 
conditions,  and  without  adequate  safeguards  the  Sikhs  could  not  maintain  the 
position  of  their  community. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Dr  B.  R .  Ambedkar  on  Friday ,  3  April  1946  at  12  noon 
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SECRET 

Dr.  Ambedkar  said  that  he  had  httle  to  add  to  the  memorandum,1  of  which 
copies  had  been  supplied  to  the  Delegation,  giving  the  text  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Scheduled  Castes  Federa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  on  April  2nd.  Paragraph  5  of  this  memorandum  contained 
a  list  of  safeguards  which  were  largely  designed  to  secure  to  the  Scheduled 
Castes  adequate  representation  in  Government  and  the  Public  Services.  The 
Federation  would  never  accept  any  constitution  in  which  these  were  not 
included. 

On  the  question  of  Pakistan  Dr.  Ambedkar  doubted  whether  Muslims  as  a 
whole  would  really  be  benefited  by  the  new  State.  So  many  of  them  would 
have  to  remain  in  Hindustan  and  would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  migrate. 

He  wondered  whether  Pakistan  was  a  permanent  or  a  passing  mood  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslims.  Quite  probably  it  would  pass.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
wait  and  see  and  the  Muslim  demand  had  grown  so  strong  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  meet  it  somehow.  In  his  book  on  the  subject2  he  had  proposed  that 
this  dilemma  should  be  resolved  by  an  adaptation  of  the  solution  which  Mr. 
Asquith  had  propounded  in  1920  for  the  Irish  problem.  Mr.  Asquith  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  Ulster  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  for  six  years; 
but  that  a  council  consisting  of  representatives  of  both  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  established  to  deal  with  matters  of  common  concern  during  this 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years  Ulster  would  have  had  to  choose  whether 
to  remain  separate  or  to  re-unite  with  Southern  Ireland.  Similarly,  Dr.  Ambed¬ 
kar  had  proposed  that  Pakistan  should  be  given  independence  for  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  would  be  known  whether  it  was  an  economic  proposition. 
He  admitted  that  if  the  people  of  Pakistan  then  wished  to  join  up  with  Hindu¬ 
stan  they  would  be  in  a  weak  position  to  negotiate  and  all  the  bargaining 
counters  would  be  on  the  other  side.  During  the  ten-year  period  there  might 
be  a  common  council,  but  it  would  be  purely  consultative  and  would  have  no 
executive  power.  Any  All-India  Central  Government  to  which  the  Muslims 
could,  in  their  present  mood,  be  brought  to  agree  would  be  so  weak  as  to  be 
useless.  There  were  many  other  fissiparous  tendencies  besides  the  Muslim 
demand  for  Pakistan,  and  the  only  Central  Government  worth  having  would 
be  a  strong  one  which  could  hold  the  country  together. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  on  the  method  of  representation  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Dr.  Ambedkar  said  that  he  did  not  want 
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a  Constituent  Assembly  at  all.  It  would  be  dominated  by  the  Caste  Hindus,  and 
the  Scheduled  Caste  members  would  be  no  more  than  a  small  minority  which 
would  always  be  outvoted  even  if  a  three-quarters  or  a  two-thirds  majority 
were  required  for  the  Assembly’s  decisions.  All  the  assurances  of  protection 
which  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  given  to  the  minorities  would  go  by  the 
board.  Moreover  there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  corruption  in  the 
Assembly — members  would  be  bought  over  to  vote  against  the  interests  of 
their  communities. 

His  own  proposal  was  that  the  tasks  envisaged  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. — 

(a)  Constitutional  questions  properly  so-called,  e.g.,  the  relations  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  and  their  respective  composition  and 
functions.  There  was  no  great  controversy  about  these  matters  which 
did  not  excite  the  emotions.  To  deal  with  them  was  beyond  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  type  of  man  whom  Provincial  Assemblies  might  be 
expected  to  send  up,  and  was  a  job  for  experts. 

(b)  Communal  questions. 

Questions  under  the  first  of  these  headings  should  be  referred  to  a  commission 
presided  over  by  an  eminent  constitutional  lawyer  from  Great  Britain  or  the 
U.S.A.  The  other  members  should  be  two  Indian  experts  and  one  representa¬ 
tive  each  of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission  should  be  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935  and  they  should 
be  required  to  recommend  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Act  as  it  stood. 

Questions  under  ( b )  should  be  referred  to  a  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the 
different  communities.  If  the  conference  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreed  solution, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  to  make  an  award.  This  would  no 
doubt  be  accepted  if  it  were  reasonable. 

Dr.  Ambedkar  then  described  the  position  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  today. 
It  was  estimated  that  they  numbered  sixty  million,  though  this  figure  was 
probably  inaccurate,  firstly,  because  there  were  no  reliable  statistics  for  the 
States  and,  secondly,  because  the  census  had  become  mixed  up  with  politics. 
All  these  people  were  subject  to  very  serious  disabilities.  In  the  villages  they 
were  without  land  and  were  virtually  the  slaves  of  the  Caste  Hindus.  As  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  latter,  he  said  that  when  some  Untouchables  had 
escaped  from  their  villages  to  take  up  well-paid  work  under  the  Military 
authorities,  the  Caste  Hindus  had  managed  to  force  them  back  to  work  for 
them.  Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  Caste  Hindus  in  the  subordinate  Police 
and  Revenue  Services  the  Government  was  already,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Untouchables,  not  a  British  but  a  Hindu  one.  An  example  had  been  the 

1  L/P&J/10/50. 

2  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  Pakistan  or  the  Partition  of  India  (Thacker  &  Co.,  Bombay,  1946). 
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recent  arrest  of  100  of  their  boys  in  Bombay  for  throwing  stones  at  Mr.  Gandhi, 
when  the  police  had  also  taken  the  opportunity  to  do  considerable  damage  in 
the  Scheduled  Caste  area  of  the  city. 

Politically,  although  the  Scheduled  Castes,  like  the  other  communities,  had 
been  granted  separate  electorates  in  1932,  they  had  virtually  been  deprived  of 
them  by  the  Poona  Pact.3  Instead,  they  had  got  the  system  of  double  elections 
which  meant  that  in  the  second  election,  in  which  all  the  Hindus  voted,  the 
Caste  Hindus  could  nullify  the  result  of  the  first  election  in  which  Untouchables 
were  the  only  voters.  He  referred  to  the  figures  appended  to  the  Working 
Committee’s  resolution  of  April  2nd  which  showed,  firstly,  that  in  many  cases 
the  Congress  Scheduled  Caste  candidates,  though  outvoted  by  the  Federation 
candidates  in  the  primary  elections,  had  beaten  them  in  the  final  elections:  and, 
secondly,  how  small  was  the  number  of  Scheduled  Caste  voters  in  comparison 
with  the  total  of  general  voters.  Even  so,  Congress  had  resorted  to  loot  and 
arson  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  candidates;  he  produced  a  volume  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  show  what  they  had  done. 

The  Central  Legislature  had  been  in  existence  since  1919,  yet  no  questions 
were  ever  asked,  resolutions  moved  or  anything  else  done  with  the  object  of 
helping  the  Scheduled  Castes. 

In  the  Indian  States  the  position  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  was  especially  bad. 
There  were  even  certain  foods  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat.  In  the 
representative  institutions  which  were  now  being  established  in  certain  States 
no  community  had  been  given  separate  representation  except  the  Muslims. 
The  Political  Department  should  have  taken  greater  interest  in  these  consti¬ 
tutional  experiments,  and  should  have  seen  to  it  that  the  Scheduled  Castes 
were  given  separate  electorates.  The  Delegation  should  see  the  President  of 
the  All-India  Scheduled  Castes  States  Conference. 

The  Scheduled  Castes  had  been  the  earliest  source  of  man-power  for  the 
East  India  Company’s  army,  and  so  it  was  with  their  help  that  the  British  had 
conquered  India.  They  had  been  the  friends  of  the  British  ever  since.  Yet  the 
British  had  never  consciously  and  deliberately  helped  them,  though  since  1892 
they  had  given  enormous  help  to  the  Muslims. 

He  thought  that  if  India  became  independent  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  that  could  happen.  Before  they  left,  the  British  must  ensure  that  the 
new  constitution  guaranteed  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  the  elementary  human 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  it  restored  their 
separate  electorates  and  gave  them  the  other  safeguards  which  they  demanded. 
At  present  disillusionment  was  driving  his  followers  towards  terrorism  and 
communism.  He  was  on  trial  with  them  for  the  efficacy  of  constitutional 
methods. 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  said  that  up  to  now  Indian  politics  had  been  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  issues,  the  question  of  winning  independence  from  British  rule 
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and  the  Hindu-Muslim  problem.  Once  these  were  out  of  the  way  party  divi¬ 
sions  would  probably  be  on  economic  issues.  Surely  the  Scheduled  Castes 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  their  rights  by  allying  themselves  with 
the  left  wing  than  by  relying  on  the  British  who  were  about  to  hand  over  power. 

In  reply  Dr.  Ambedkar  reiterated  that  so  long  as  there  were  joint  electorates, 
Scheduled  Caste  voters  would  be  so  few  that  Hindu  candidates  could  safely 
ignore  their  wishes.  Caste  Hindus  would  never  support  Scheduled  Caste 
candidates.  Admittedly  under  the  present  system  they  had  to  vote  for  Un¬ 
touchables  in  the  final  elections;  but  their  object  in  doing  so  was  never  to 
favour  their  own  candidate  but  merely  to  outvote  the  candidate  put  up  by  his 
own  Federation.  Separate  electorates  were  fundamental,  since  without  them 
the  Scheduled  Castes  would  never  have  their  own  representatives. 

3  See  No.  45,  note  3. 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Sir  Khizr  Hyat  Khan  Tiwana  on  Friday ,  3  April  1946  at  4  pm 
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lord  pethick-lawrence  congratulated  Sir  Khizr  on  the  fine  contribu¬ 
tion  which  he  and  his  Government  had  made  towards  winning  the  war. 

sir  khizr  asked  what  was  the  Delegation’s  plan  of  action,  sir  Stafford 
cripps  replied  that  they  had  no  plan  as  yet,  only  the  determination  to  succeed. 
sir  khizr  said  that  this  was  a  pity.  If  the  Delegation  had  been  able  to  say  that 
if  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League, 
they  would  be  ready  with  a  plan,  then  he  could  have  given  an  opinion.  The 
Delegation  must  be  able  to  produce  something  definite,  in  order  to  remove  the 
prevalent  impression  of  indecision. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  inquired  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Punjab  if 
it  were  agreed,  or  decided  in  default  of  agreement,  to  establish  Pakistan. 

sir  khizr  replied  that  this  depended  on  what  basis  the  new  State  were  to 
be  set  up.  If  it  included  the  whole  of  the  Province  as  it  now  existed,  the  Muslims 
would  be  very  pleased.  If,  however,  the  two  and  a  half  divisions  with  non- 
Muslim  majorities  were  to  be  excluded  from  Pakistan,  when  the  Muslims  in 
this  area  came  to  realise  their  fate  and  when  the  Muslims  of  the  Province  as  a 
whole  came  to  realise  what  benefits  in  the  way  of  military  pensions,  etc.,  they 
had  lost,  a  reaction  would  probably  set  in.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  had  been  required  at 
an  earlier  stage  to  define  Pakistan,  and  if  its  financial  and  other  implications 
had  been  worked  out,  perhaps  the  demand  for  it  would  not  have  been  so  strong. 
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The  Sikhs  would  be  quite  happy  to  continue  as  at  present  in  a  united  Punjab 
where  they  had  a  share  in  the  Government.  If,  however,  they  were  to  be 
included  in  Pakistan  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  new  State 
would  be  very  difficult;  he  did  not  think  that  in  this  event  they  could  be  dealt 
with  peacefully.  Nor  would  the  relations  between  the  Muslims  in  the  various 
parts  of  Pakistan  be  free  from  difficulty.  Punjabis,  Sindhis,  Pathans  and  Baluchis 
all  had  one  religion,  but  they  spoke  different  languages  and  were  otherwise 
very  different. 

If  there  were  to  be  any  all-India  central  Government  at  all,  it  should  be  a 
weak  one.  He  did  not  like  to  specify  what  subjects  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Centre,  but  admitted  that  they  would  probably  have  to  include  foreign  affairs, 
defence  and  communications. 

His  own  conception  of  Pakistan  was  any  regime  where  Muslim  interests 
were  fully  protected.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  had  declared  during  the  recent 
elections  that  he  believed  in  Pakistan.  The  Muslim  League  had  liked  to  keep  the 
idea  vague,  so  that  every  Muslim  might  interpret  it  as  a  sort  of  Utopia  where 
his  own  ambitions  would  be  satisfied.  At  the  elections  they  had  identified  it 
with  Islam,  the  Koran  and  the  Holy  Prophet.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Pakistan  idea,  in  which  Mr.  Jinnah  himself  had  not  believed 
seven  years  ago,  had  now  taken  root  among  the  educated  classes. 

He  had  thought  for  some  time  that  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pakistan 
agitation  Mr.  Jinnah  should  have  been  officially  asked  to  define  what  he 
wanted.  Even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  do  this.  If  he  refused,  the  Government 
should  themselves  define  how  far  they  considered  it  right  to  go  towards 
satisfying  the  Muslim  demand.  Their  award  should  preferably  be  based  on 
the  existing  provincial  demarcation,  because  if  once  the  process  of  realigning 
boundaries  were  started  no  one  knew  where  it  would  end. 

He  admitted  that  this  suggestion  meant  that  the  British  would  have  to  stay  on  in 
India  until  some  agreement  were  reached.  No  patriotic  Indian  wanted  anything 
but  full  self-government,  but  if  law  and  order  were  to  be  preserved,  indepen¬ 
dence  could  only  come  on  the  basis  of  agreement  between  the  communities. 

In  any  case  he  did  not  consider  that  democratic  institutions  would  survive  the 
British  withdrawal  for  long.  They  would  be  weakened  not  only  by  communal 
clashes  but  perhaps  also  by  the  threat  of  external  aggression.  He  felt  that  some 
form  of  dictatorship,  military  or  political,  would  follow;  or  the  country  might 
even  be  divided  among  warring  Princes,  as  it  had  been  before  the  coming  of 
the  British. 

Sir  Kliizr  added  that  the  success  of  the  Unionist  Government  had  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  a  united  party  with  a  single  programme.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  present  coalition  was  very  different.  It  had  been  formed  on  the  basis 
that  the  constituent  parties  would  co-operate  in  the  provincial  sphere  but  leave 
All-India  politics  alone. 
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60 

Sir  J.  Thorne  to  Mr  Abell 
Rb  M 109:  ff  22-5 

top  secret  new  Delhi,  5  March  [April]  1946 

Dear  Abell, 

When  I  saw  the  Cabinet  Ministers  on  March  27th,  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
brief  appreciation  of  what  would  happen  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached.  I  enclose 
two  copies  of  the  appreciation  I  have  prepared— one  for  His  Excellency’s  in¬ 
formation  and  the  other  for  the  Cabinet  Ministers.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  A.  THORNE 


Enclosure  to  No.  60 

TOP  SECRET  5  April  1946 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  IF  THE  CABINET  MISSION  DOES  NOT  ACHIEVE  A 

SETTLEMENT  ? 

The  break  may  conceivably  come  (i)  by  Congress  refusing  a  settlement  except 
on  impossible  terms,  (ii)  by  the  Muslim  League  refusing  a  settlement  except  on 
impossible  terms,  (iii)  by  both  parties  refusing  a  settlement  (probably  on  dif¬ 
ferent  grounds). 

In  case  (i)  we  shall  have  the  Congress  against  us,  but  may  have  the  Muslim 
League  with  us.  In  case  (ii) — I  assume  a  break  and  not  a  settlement  with  Con¬ 
gress  alone — we  again  shall  have  the  Congress  against  us,  but  the  Muslim 
League  may  be  neutral  or  favourable  to  us.  In  case  (iii)  we  again  shall  have  the 
Congress  against  us,  but  the  Muslim  League  may  be  neutral  or  favourable  to  us. 

Thus  in  any  sort  of  breakdown  we  shall  face  a  Congress  which  will  be 
hostile,  and  almost  certainly  bitterly  and  actively  hostile. 

2.  We  shall  have  the  Muslim  League  strongly  against  us  only  in  the  event 
of  a  settlement  with  Congress  which  by-passes  the  Muslim  League. 

In  that  event  the  Congress  would  be  prepared  to  “take  on”  the  Muslim 
League.  The  Congress  would  be  in  authority  and  would  be  armed  with  all  the 
forces  at  the  command  of  authority  (except  British  troops?).  The  Muslim 
League  might  hesitate  to  fight.  More  probably  they  would  fight,  and  would 

1  Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Lord  Wavell  on  Sir  J.  Thorne’s  letter  read:  ‘Both  copies  at  present  with 
H.E.  When  they  come  back,  dist[ributio]n  to  Cabdel  office  should  not  be  done  without  further 
orders.  G.A.  8/4’. 

‘P.S.V.  This  [the  appreciation]  is  probably  correct.  If  you  have  not  already  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Delegation,  speak  to  me  before  you  do  so.  W.  7/4/46. 

‘Top  secret.  H.E.  does  not  think  this  need  be  distributed  to  the  Cabdel.  G.A.  9/4’. 
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be  beaten — after  grave  disorder,  amounting  in  places  to  “civil  war”.  The 
Indian  Army  would  be  split.  The  Muslims  would  have  local  successes — e.g. 
in  Sind,  East  Bengal,  South  Malabar. 

3.  In  a  fight  with  Congress  the  Central  Government  would  be  armed  with 
its  existing  powers,  but  the  Executive  Council  would  probably  have  to  be 
reconstituted,  since  some  or  all  of  the  Indian  non-official  Members  would 
resign.  The  Executive  Council  might  have  to  be  purely  official  and  purely 
British. 

The  Provincial  Governments  would  be  nearly  all  Section  93,  since  the  Ministries 
dominated  by  Congress  would  resign  or  have  to  be  dismissed.  The  ex-Ministers 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  fight  against  Government. 

4.  As  the  Congress  have  threatened,  the  resulting  disturbances,  and  the 
attempts  at  paralysing  Government,  would  be  very  much  more  serious  than  in 
1942.  There  might  be  grave  communal  disorder:  but  Muslims  would  be  of 
little  help  to  Government. 

5.  The  Congress,  aided  by  every  element  which  is  ready  to  exploit  disorder, 
would — even  assuming  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  police,  magistracy,  railway 
and  post  and  telegraph  staff,  and  Armed  Forces — achieve  a  great  deal  of  success 
in  paralysing  communications  and  Government  administration.  Even  in  com¬ 
paratively  peaceful  Provinces  a  no-tax  movement  would  be  largely  successful. 

6.  Can  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Services  he  assumed ?  In  the  1942  disturbances 
the  Services  were  nearly  100  per  cent,  staunch.  This  will  not  be  so  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Armed  Forces .  I  have  seen  no  appreciation  of  (1)  the  staunchness  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  Indian  troops  who  may  be  required,  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
under  discussion,  to  fire  on  mobs,  or  (2)  the  behaviour  to  be  expected  of 
Indian  troops  generally  in  those  circumstances.  (I  suggest  that  an  appreciation 
should  be  prepared  by  War  Department).  My  estimate  is  based  merely  on 
matters  of  public  knov/ledge,  supplemented  by  various  intelligence,  including 
some  military  intelligence.  It  is — as  regards  (1) — that  by  no  means  all  units 
could  be  relied  on;  and — as  regards  (2) — that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  disaffec¬ 
tion,  and  downright  mutiny  among  e.g.  R.I.A.F.,  R.I.N.,  and  Signals  units. 

Police.  I  should  expect  the  police  to  show  less  disaffection  in  general  than 
the  Armed  Forces;  but  there  will  be  some  disaffection,  and  there  maybe  mutiny. 
In  several  Provinces  there  is  discontent  among  the  rank  and  file;  the  reasons 
stated  for  this  are  economic,  but  it  will  be  easily  exploited  by  Communists 
and  Congress.  If  the  rebellion  won  ground,  the  police  over  a  large  area  would 
be  likely  to  crack. 

Other  Services.  There  is  economic  discontent  among  the  staff  of  the  railways 
and  posts  and  telegraphs.  This  would  be  exploited,  and  there  might  be  strikes 
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over  a  wide  area.  In  any  case,  these  services  cannot  operate  if  public  order 
breaks  down. 

Superior  Services.  British  officers  are  weary  and  depressed.  Many  Indian 
officers  are,  naturally,  looking  over  their  shoulders  and  ahead;  also,  communal 
antagonism  is  developing  among  them.  Over  wide  areas  Indian  district  officers 
(the  majority  of  districts  are  now  manned  by  Indians)  will  fail  to  stand  up  to  a 
severe  test. 

7.  Labour  is  amenable  mostly  to  Communist  and  Congress  leadership.  A  call 
to  a  general  strike  would  be  widely  obeyed. 

8.  The  I.N.A.  is  a  new  element,  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Congress 
and  might  prove  a  great  help  to  them.  They  may  have  at  their  disposal  a  number 
of  modern  weapons. 

9.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  a  Congress  rebellion  could  be  suppressed. 
Disorder  might  be  suppressed  in  e.g.  the  South;  in  other  parts,  e.g.  Bihar  and 
the  U.P.,  it  would  get  out  of  hand.  Even  where  grave  disorder  is  avoided, 
“non-violent”  activities  might  paralyse  the  administration.  At  the  worst, 
there  will  be  uncontrollable  rebellion  over  the  greater  part  of  British  India;  at 
the  best,  I  doubt  whether  orderly  administration  could  be  generally  restored. 

10.  But ,  supposing  rebellion  is  suppressed,  ivhat  then?  H.M.G.  would  have  the 
choice  between,  in  effect,  surrendering  to  the  Congress  (for  the  movement 
cannot  be  crushed,  any  more  than  it  has  been  crushed  by  the  action  taken  in 
1942),  or  holding  India  down  to  maintain  the  position  won  by  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  For  the  latter,  a  great  number  of  British  troops  would  be  required; 
and  for  the  civil  administration  all  positions  of  responsibility  would  have  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  British  officials — (this  would  mean  British  recruitment  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted). 

j.  A.  T. 

Home  Member 


Sir  H.  Knight  (Madras)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

LlP&Jl5l2og:f  109 

SECRET  GUINDY,  5  April  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

The  Cabinet  Mission  has  had  a  good  press  generally  in  the  Nationalist  and 
Congress  papers.  Muslim  comment  is  reserved,  and  Communist  unfavourable. 
One  Congress  paper,  The  Indian  Express,  contained  some  unhelpful  specula¬ 
tion  that  the  existing  Members  of  your  Council  were  trying  to  sabotage  the 
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Mission’s  work  and  I  am  having  this  case  put  before  the  Press  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

2.  As  was  expected,  the  Congress  Party  has  secured  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  Legislature  with  164  seats.  Congress  candidates  were  defeated  for  10  seats — 
by  Communists  in  two  cases  and  by  Independents  in  the  rest.  Congress  captured 
all  except  one  of  the  General  seats,  and  all  except  one  of  the  Scheduled  Caste 
seats.  The  Muslim  League  has  won  all  28  Muslim  seats  so  far  declared.  Muslim 
Majlis  fared  very  badly  and  forfeited  their  deposits.  The  Communists  who 
contested  34  seats  did  not  do  so  well  as  they  expected,  but  I  hear  Congress 
right-wingers  are  already  gloomily  predicting  that  the  Communists  will  obtain 
a  majority  at  the  next  General  Elections! 

3.  The  Congress  Parliamentary  Party  is  to  meet  on  April  7th  to  choose  a 
leader,  and  I  shall  then  invite  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  There  is  a  lot  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  leadership  and  the  intervention  of  the  High  Command  has 
been  sought.  At  present  Prakasam  seems  the  most  likely  choice  unless  there  is 
dictation  from  above.  Prakasam  unfortunately  has  a  reputation  for  corruption 
and  inefficiency  both  inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  and  general  opinion  is 
that  he  will  get  a  Ministry  into  a  mess. 


Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Mr  B.  G.  Kher ,  Pandit  G.  B.  Pant ,  Mr  Sri  Krishna  Sinha,  Pandit  Ravi  Shankar 
Shukla  and  Mr  H.  K.  Mahatab  on  6  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  87-93 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  opened  the  proceedings  by  saying  that  the  object  of 
the  Mission  was  to  decide  how  power  was  to  be  transferred  from  Briton  to 
Indian.  Their  first  and  principal  object  was  to  discover  how  an  agreed  solution 
could  be  reached,  and  they  would  be  grateful  for  advice.  The  Premiers  would 
doubtless  give  a  Provincial  slant  to  the  points  they  would  make 

the  premier  of  Bombay  (mr.  kher)  said  that  they  did  not  previously 
know  that  they  were  to  be  seen  collectively,  and  so  were  unable  to  present  a 
co-ordinated  statement.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  the  Delegation  had 
come  out  to  India  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  power.  On  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  the  first  and  natural  mode  would  be  to  call  upon  those  returned  in  the 
recent  elections  to  take  the  responsibility  of  forming  the  Interim  Government, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Once  the  Interim  Government 
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had  been  satisfactorily  decided,  the  rest  would  not  be  difficult.  In  Bombay 
Province  out  of  a  population  of  24  millions,  only  9.2%  were  Muslims.  The 
figures  were: — 


Scheduled  Caste  .  18  lakhs. 

Mussalmans  .  19  lakhs. 

Jams  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2.66  lakhs. 

Indian  Christians  .  3.80  lakhs. 

Parsees .  86.000  lakhs,  [sic  ?  86,000] 

Bombay  was  important  from  the  commercial  and  defence  points  of  view, 
and  relations  between  all  parties  and  communities  seemed  to  him  to  be  more 
harmonious  there  than  elsewhere.  The  communal  problem  was  not  serious  in 
Bombay,  the  Muslims  being  hardly  distinguishable  in  dress  and  language  from 
the  Hindus.  Recently  artificial  differences  were  being  cultivated  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  the  Muslim  community  would  get  special  advantages. 

The  aboriginal  hill  tribes  were  16  lakhs;  they  were  mostly  living  in  partially 
excluded  areas  under  the  control  of  the  Governor.  Their  economic  conditions 
were  very  bad,  though  attempts  to  improve  them  were  being  made.  As  far  as 
Bombay  was  concerned,  he  felt  that  unity  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  all. 


the  secretary  of  s  tate  enquired  whether  the  Muslims  in  Bombay  were 
taking  Pakistan  seriously.  Would  they  prefer  to  be  citizens  of  the  Bombay 
Province  or  aliens  belonging  to  a  Pakistan  State?  Mr.  Kher  said  the  Muslims 
were,  as  merchants  and  landholders,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bombay  society, 
and  would  never  consider  themselves  as  foreigners  or  aliens.  As  far  as  Bombay 
was  concerned  he  felt  that  unity  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all,  and 
if  the  implications  of  Pakistan  were  brought  home  to  the  Muslims,  they  would 
realise  there  was  in  fact  no  sense  of  unity  between  the  Bombay  Muslims  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  India. 

the  viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  voting  showed  that  the  Muslims  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Congress.  Was  it  loyalty  to  Jinnah,  sympathy  to  Pakistan, 
or  fear  of  oppression  of  the  majority  that  had  made  them  vote  for  the  Muslim 
League  ? 

MR.  kher  said  that  he  thought  they  pressed  these  demands  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  gain  thereby  economic  advantage  and  increased  weightage.  In  fact 
they  had  18%  of  the  seats  in  the  Legislature,  although  the  Muslim  population 
was  only  9%.  After  the  Congress  resignation  in  1939  the  Governor  had  had 
the  allegations  of  the  minority  community  examined,  and  had  found  the  bulk 
of  them  to  be  baseless.  Psychologically,  the  Muslims  doubtless  felt  that  they 
would  under  some  other  Government  be  able  to  encroach  on  other  peoples’ 
rights,  and  it  was  this  feeling  and  not  the  general  feeling  of  oppression  that  led 
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them  to  support  the  League.  The  confidence  of  the  Muslims  could,  in  his  view, 
be  regained  by  raising  their  economic  and  educational  standards.  The  Muslim 
League  had  no  programme  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  when  the  Muslims 
saw  that  they  need  fear  no  interference  from  the  Congress  Government,  they 
would  regain  confidence  and  stop  the  present  superficial  agitation. 

As  regards  the  future  the  Centre  would  have  to  retain  power  to  legislate  for 
defence,  external  affairs,  communications,  etc.  Many  of  the  residuary  powers 
would  lie  with  the  Province  as  at  present.  He  would  like  to  see  a  strong  Centre 
with  wide  powers,  but  some  adjustment  of  the  existing  division  would  no 
doubt  be  necessary. 

In  his  view,  the  smaller  States  closely  associated  with  Bombay  Province 
would  in  many  cases  prefer  to  link  up  with  the  Province  rather  than  with 
larger  States.  If  arrangements  were  made  for  the  bigger  States  to  maintain  an 
independent  relationship  with  the  Centre,  the  smaller  states  might  form  a 
federation  associated  with  the  Province.  He  anticipated  no  difficulties  in  con¬ 
ducting  relationships  with  other  Provinces. 

pandit  pant  then  read  a  statement.1  He  emphasised  that  what  he  was 
saying  was  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  and  that  the  Congress  President 
alone  was  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Attlee’s  speech2  had  given  the  impression  that  the  issue  of 
independence  for  India  had  been  irrevocably  accepted,  and  that  the  only 
question  now  was  one  of  ways  and  means.  The  statement  made  by  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  on  arrival  in  Karachi3  was  consistent  with  this  view,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Mission  at  their  Press  Conference  in  Delhi4  did  not  fully 
confirm  it.  They  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks  involved  in  not  being  able 
to  achieve  a  complete  understanding  between  all  elements.  The  maximum 
effort  to  secure  unity  should  be  made,  but  the  attempt  could  be  overdone.  In 
his  view  the  urge  for  freedom  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  danger  of 
delay  and  postponement  was  greater  than  the  danger  of  any  solution  however 
evolved. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Central  Government  must  not  be  made  conditional 
on  any  other  condition  being  fulfilled. 

The  first  essential  was  the  immediate  transfer  of  power  at  the  Centre  to 
representatives  of  the  people.  He  found  it  embarrassing  as  an  elected  representa¬ 
tive  to  have  to  approach  at  the  Centre  persons  who  were  unrepresentative  and 
not  answerable  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  con¬ 
nection  with  food,  cloth  and  other  supplies  in  which  both  the  Province  and 
the  Central  Government  were  vitally  interested. 

Each  Provincial  Government  should  be  asked  to  nominate  one  person  to 
the  Interim  Centre;  and  this  person  need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  There  might  be  two  Scheduled  Caste  representatives 
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and  one  Sikh.  Two  more  from  other  minorities  might  be  selected  in  consulta¬ 
tion  from  these  fourteen.  This  could  be  done  at  once  and  a  new  Government 
formed  within  14  days.  Immediate  action  was  necessary. 

For  the  permanent  solution  the  Congress  stood  for  a  federal  structure  for  a 
United  India  including  the  Provinces  and  the  States.  There  must  be  no  playing 
with  the  vital  question  of  defence,  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  India  should 
remain  as  a  single  unit.  The  powers  that  the  Centre  would  require  to  secure 
this  purpose  could  be  decided  by  an  expert  committee.  In  other  matters  he  was 
agreeable  to  the  fullest  possible  devolution  of  powers  to  the  individual  units, 
and  to  readjust  Provincial  boundaries  to  accommodate  cultural  or  linguistic 
communities. 

As  regards  Pakistan,  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  an  exact  definition.  He 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  accept  the  principle  without  the  details  being 
known.  The  interests  of  millions  could  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fana¬ 
ticism.  Mr.  Jinnah’s  present  demands  seemed  to  him  extravagant,  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  Lahore  resolution  of  1942  [1940],  which  did  not  contemplate  the 
inclusion  of  any  region  not  predominantly  Muslim  in  Pakistan.  The  United 
Provinces  would  be  in  a  difficult  position  if  the  defences  on  the  N.W.  and  N.E. 
frontiers  were  not  secure.  In  his  view  it  was  essential  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
India. 

In  reply  to  the  Viceroy,  Pandit  Pant  said  that  the  United  Provinces  had  a 
population  of  50  million.  The  Muslims  formed  about  15%,  but  they  had  30% 
of  the  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  more  than  this  proportion  in  the  Services. 
In  the  Police  about  40%  were  Muslims.  As  far  as  the  Government  was  con¬ 
cerned  they  held  a  privileged  position,  and  everything  that  was  humanly  possible 
had  been  done  by  the  previous  Congress  Government  to  win  their  confidence. 
What  more  could  or  should  now  be  done? 

sir  Stafford  c rip ps  said  in  1 9 39  he  went  into  matters  with  the  Governor, 
and  could  confirm  Pandit  Pant’s  statement  that  the  Congress  Ministry  had 
done  all  they  could  to  satisfy  Muslims.  Pandit  Pant  then  referred  to  the  recent 
incident  at  Aligarh,  at  which  Muslim  students  had  burnt  50  or  60  shops,  and 
four  men  had  been  killed.  If,  after  incidents  of  this  sort,  disciplinary  action  is 
taken,  allegations  of  atrocities  are  made  and  oppression  and  violence  alleged; 
all  this  made  the  position  of  the  Government  very  difficult.  In  the  recent 
elections  30%  of  the  Muslim  voters  had  voted  for  Congress  or  Nationalist 
Muslim  candidates,  and  he  had  no  doubt  this  30%  represented  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  countryside  where  Muslim  propaganda  was  not  so  effective. 
The  Muslim  appeal  had  been  based  on  religious  prejudice  and  on  fear; 
the  League  had  given  no  indication  of  how  the  Muslims  could  benefit  from 

1  A  copy  of  Pandit  Pant’s  statement  is  on  L/P&J/10/28.  2  See  No.  1,  note  2.  3  No.  1. 

4  See  Nos.  2  and  4. 
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Pakistan,  and  U.P.  Muslims  did  not  know  what  Pakistan  is.  Muslims  generally 
felt  that  their  economic  interest  lay  with  the  Congress. 

the  premier  of  bihar,  mr.  s i nh a,  then  gave  his  views.  Postponement 
of  the  grant  of  freedom  would  be  very  dangerous.  The  election  had  been  fought 
on  the  question  of  freedom.  The  economic  condition  of  the  people  of  Bihar 
was  so  poor  that  the  voters  believe  that  until  freedom  is  given,  conditions 
camiot  improve.  He  confirmed  Pandit  Pant’s  opinion  that  the  impression  was 
that  after  the  Cabinet  Delegation  had  landed  in  India,  there  was  a  change  of 
mind,  and  many  people  still  did  not  believe  that  Britain  wished  to  part  with 
power.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Centre  to  go  into  popular  hands  at  once.  The 
present  Government  at  the  Centre  had  not  got  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
could  not  solve  the  shortages  of  food  and  cloth,  from  which  the  people  were 
suffering. 

Although  the  Muslim  minority  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection,  and 
provision  to  secure  this  should  be  made  in  the  future  Constitution,  he  felt 
strongly  that  the  Muslim  need  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
freedom  for  the  Indian  people.  The  minorities  have  confidence  in  the  Congress, 
which  had  secured  support  from  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  aboriginals  in  Bihar. 
Non-League  Muslim  candidates  had  obtained  25%  of  the  Muslim  votes, 
and  more  Nationalist  Muslims  would  have  been  returned  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  violent  attitude  of  the  League.  The  fears  of  Muslim  voters  had  been  played 
upon,  and  the  Muslim  League  had  secured  34  seats  out  of  40  for  this  reason. 
Even  educated  Muslims  did  not  know  what  Pakistan  meant.  There  was  no 
ground  for  the  allegation  that  Muslims  were  ill-treated  in  Bihar.  He  had  made 
every  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the  Muslims  while  he  was  in  power.  Pakistan  could 
do  nothing  to  help  the  Muslims,  and  transfers  of  populations  were  quite  im¬ 
practicable. 

A  strong  Centre  was  essential  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country.  This  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  autonomy  for  the  Provinces. 
For  the  sake  of  a  strong  Centre,  however,  to  which  Muslims  would  certainly 
take  objection,  he  would  not  prejudice  the  chances  of  a  solution.  In  Bihar  the 
States  were  not  a  problem. 

THE  premier  of  the  c.p.,  pandit  shukla,  said  that  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Kher  and  Pandit  Pant  that  a  declaration  of  independence  and  an  immediate 
transfer  of  power  at  the  Centre  was  essential,  and  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any 
constitution  making.  For  the  selection  of  the  Central  Executive,  every  Pro¬ 
vince  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  one  man,  but  their  choice  should  not 
necessarily  be  restricted  to  the  Province.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  Muslims 
were  only  4§%  of  the  population.  They  have  14  seats  out  of  112  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  proportion  in  the  Services  is  25%  or  more.  The  Pakistan  issue  was 
not  understood  by  the  Muslims  in  the  C.P.,  and  the  conception  was  of  no 
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benefit  to  Muslims  in  the  minority  Provinces.  The  issue  had  become  a  religious 
one  and  in  mosques  in  the  C.P.  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  League  was  going 
on.  Allegations  of  atrocities,  and  discrimination  against  Muslims,  made  against 
the  former  Congress  [Ministry]  had  been  found  to  be  false. 

As  regards  the  States  associated  with  the  C.P.,  before  the  Eastern  States 
Agency  had  been  formed,  some  of  them  had  been  represented  in  the  C.P. 
Legislature,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  about  their  joining  the 
C.P.  The  aboriginals  had  special  representation  in  the  Legislature,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  Congress.  He  felt  there  was  advantage  in  ending  the  policy  of 
exclusion,  which  had  held  the  aboriginals  back  and  led  to  their  exploitation  by 
missionaries  and  others. 

The  prospective  premier  of  orissa,  mr.  h.  mahatab,  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  about  freedom  and  the  Interim  Government,  and  also  with 
the  view  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  members’  statement  after  their  arrival  had 
whittled  down  Mr.  Attlee’s  statement  to  some  extent.  So  long  as  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  Government  was  in  power  at  the  Centre,  the  Provinces  could  not  give 
their  full  co-operation.  Although  the  Muslims  formed  only  1-7  %  of  the  total 
population  of  8,728,000,  even  in  Bihar  [POrissa]  the  cry  of  Pakistan  had  been 
raised  and  religious  animosities  excited.  The  Muslims  had  four  seats  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  Province  was  divided  up  into  islands  of  territory  with  States  lying 
between.  These  States  were  originally  Zemindari  and  had  no  treaty  rights 
with  the  paramount  power.  By  historical  accident  they  had  been  given  feudal- 
istic  status  by  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to  undo 
this.  For  this  reason  Orissa  should  be  considered  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  Indian  States  generally.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Province  unless 
the  States  were  brought  in.  The  enforcement  of  economic  controls  and  such 
matters  as  flood  control  were  very  difficult,  and  the  State  boundaries  inter¬ 
fered  with  trade  and  communications.  There  were  1,700,000  aboriginals  in 
Orissa  who  were  represented  by  four  nominated  members  in  the  Legislature. 
It  was  only  under  the  Congress  Government  that  anything  had  been  done  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  the  fully  excluded  district  was  the  most  backward 
in  the  Province.  If  the  excluded  areas  were  brought  in  under  the  same  admini¬ 
stration  as  the  rest  of  the  Province,  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  their 
condition. 

Orissa  was  a  very  poor  Province,  and  the  people  in  a  condition  of  semi-starva¬ 
tion.  The  different  prices  of  rice  in  Orissa  and  the  neighbouring  States  meant 
that  much  grain  was  smuggled  out  of  the  Province  to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere, 
and  had  produced  distress  in  Orissa,  but  as  food  is  a  central  subject,  rectification 
is  impossible  without  a  representative  Government  at  the  Centre. 

Pandit  Shukla  then  raised  the  question  of  Berar.  He  said  that  no  one  in  Berar 
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was  in  favour  of  going  back  to  Hyderabad.  They  would  all  like  to  remain  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  this  matter  would 
be  settled  by  negotiation  at  a  later  stage. 

Pandit  Pant  said  he  wished  to  give  an  example  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  Central  Government  caused  in  the  matter  of  food. 
The  previous  Government  in  the  U.P.  had  urged  the  C.P.  to  raise  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  Province  from  Rs.  10/4  to  Rs.  13  per  maund,  and  the  Premier 
had  supported  this  view,  but  the  C.P.  and  the  Food  Member  did  not  agree, 
although  this  was  the  carefully  considered  view  of  the  Government.  The 
Viceroy  pointed  out  that  all  matters  affecting  food  were  very  closely  gone 
into.  The  essential  thing  was  to  keep  control  over  prices,  and  if  prices  were 
raised  in  one  Province,  all  the  other  Provinces  wanted  to  raise  them  too. 
This  would  be  disastrous.  Decisions  were  not  given  arbitrarily,  but  were 
closely  considered  by  people  with  experience  of  the  Indian  food  problem.  He 
admitted  that  mistakes  had  been  made,  but  they  were  all  honestly  and  sincerely 
trying  to  distribute  the  available  food  on  an  equitable  basis.  He  gave  as  an 
example  the  central  reserve  that  was  sent  in  1944  to  feed  Lucknow. 

Pandit  Pant  said  that  this  was  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  problem  on  merits. 
His  position  in  this  matter  was  difficult,  because  in  the  present  constitutional 
structure,  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Government,  however  correct  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  could  not  be  made  acceptable  to  the  Provinces,  as  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  a  responsible  Government.  To  make  their  decisions  acceptable 
to  the  country  it  was  essential  that  the  persons  at  the  Centre  should  carry  the 
confidence  of  the  entire  people.  The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  his  efforts  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  strengthen  the  food  admini¬ 
stration  had  failed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  understood  that  Pandit  Pant’s  point  was 
that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the  Centre  to  override  the  Provinces. 
Large  numbers  of  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  decision  of  this  sort  so 
long  as  they  felt  that  the  Centre  was  not  representative,  and  on  that  account 
public  opinion  was  not  prepared  to  accept  orders  passed  by  the  Centre.  After 
some  further  discussion  on  this  point,  Mr.  Kher  said  that  the  proper  solution 
of  the  food  problem,  though  at  first  sight  not  connected  with  the  Constitution, 
was  in  fact  an  argument  for  the  immediate  formation  of  a  responsible  Centre. 

Pandit  Pant  stressed  the  view  that  it  was  essential  to  have  one  Constituent 
Assembly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  common 
problems  if  two  or  three  Constituent  Assemblies  were  set  up.  He  said  that 
he  had  full  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation,  but  this  enhanced  their  responsibility  and  rendered  it  all  the  more 
imperative  for  the  Delegation  to  reach  a  constructive  solution.  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  the  alternatives  were  either  a  solution  or 
disaster.  There  was  no  middle  way. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&JI10I29:  ff  21-2 

“vALMIKI  MANDIr”,  READING  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  6  April  1 946 

Dear  Friend, 

I  write  this  about  two  things  that  I  discussed  before  the  Cabinet  Delegation  on 
the  3rd  instant.1 

Sir  Archibald  Rowlands  was  with  me  last  night  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with 
me  about  the  salt  tax.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  talk  he  was  frank  enough  to 
tell  me  that  had  he  met  me  three  months  ago  the  tax  would  have  been  abolished. 
I  omit  the  rest  of  our  important  conversation  in  order  to  make  my  letter  as 
brief  as  possible.  Regard  being  had  to  the  admission  I  sent  to  Sir  Archibald 
Rowlands  Shri  Sudhir  Ghosh  whom  he  knows  well  to  have  further  talks  with 
him.  He  now  contemplates  abolition  within  three  months  or  so.  I  know  that 
nothing  can  be  done  by  a  single  official,  however  strong  or  able  he  may  be, 
unless  he  is  supported  by  his  superiors.  And  so  I  invoke  your  assistance  in  this 
humanitarian  work.  But  more  even  than  that  is  the  consideration  that  I  put 
before  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  viz.  that  independence  should  be  ushered  in 
with  the  greatest  good  grace  which  the  poorest  villager  in  the  remotest  village 
can  at  once  realise.  More  of  this  you  can  glean  from  Sudhir  Babu  if  you  feel 
inclined  and  can  spare  the  time.  He  is  carrying  this  note. 

About  prisoners  I  will  not  say  anything  as  I  understand  that  their  release  is 
imminent. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 

1  See  No.  47. 


6  4 

Note  handed  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  by  Mr  Sudhir  Ghosh 

L/P&JI  10/29:  j~  23 

mr.  gandhi’s  suggested  draft  announcement 


undated 


In  order  that  the  poorest  in  the  land  may  feel  that  independence  is  coming,  and 

the  Government  of  India 

as  an  earnest  of  their  bona  fide  s  ,  — ,  - - t —  declare  that  the 

L  (H.M.  Government) 

salt  tax  is  abolished  from  today.  To  that  end  the  Inspectors  of ...  .  shall 
withdraw  from  their  scenes  of  activity  and  the  villagers  will  be  notified  by 
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beat  of  drum  and  otherwise  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  manufacture  salt  wher¬ 
ever  they  can  for  themselves  or  for  sale.  Other  instructions  about  the  State 
manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 


65 

Note  by  Mr  Abell 
Rfe/i/iog:  ff  26-8 

TOP  SECRET  7  April  1946 

1.  Home  Member’s  appreciation1  of  the  result  of  a  breakdown  is  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  and  make  sure  what  are  its  implications. 

The  note  suggests  that  we  probably  cannot  put  down  a  Congress-sponsored 
mass  movement.  Does  it  follow  that  we  must  inevitably  give  way  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  all  along  the  line?  The  answer  is  no. 

2.  At  the  moment  the  Congress  appear  to  be  carrying  out  a  pincers  move¬ 
ment  designed  to  capture  almost  at  once  all  power  in  India.  The  left  claw  is 
the  agitation  for  immediate  independence  and  the  rule  of  the  majority  in  the 
interim  period:  the  right  claw  is  the  claim  that  paramountcy  must  be  inherited 
by  the  Government  of  India. 

There  is  also  a  war  of  nerves  designed  to  induce  the  delegation  to  yield  to  the 
demand  for  power  in  the  interim  period.  This  consists  of  requests  by  Gandhi 
for  abolition  of  the  salt  tax,  dismissal  of  Dr.  Ambedkar,  and  release  of  political 
prisoners  even  when  held  by  provincial  Governments. 

3.  There  is  no  salvation  in  giving  way  about  the  interim  period.  If  we  do  so 
we  are  inevitably  committed  to  allowing  the  use  by  an  irresponsible  Hindu 
Government  of  British  troops  to  suppress  the  Muslims. 

4.  But  are  we  any  better  off  if  we  do  not  yield  about  the  interim  period  ? 
What  is  our  remedy  if  the  Congress  insist  on  starting  a  mass  movement  which 
ex  hypothesi  we  cannot  control? 

5.  We  should  if  necessary  make  it  clear  to  the  Congress  that  the  result  of  a 
mass  movement  in  the  Hindu  provinces  would  be  complete  chaos  with  no 
attempt  by  the  British  to  do  anything  but  withdraw  their  troops  and  nationals 
from  those  provinces.  This  would  be  a  horrible  decision  to  have  to  take  but  if 
we  are  prepared  to  take  it  we  put  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Congress  Working  Committee:  and  only  responsibility  will  teach  them 
sense. 

6.  In  the  abstract  below  I  have  suggested  what  H.M.G.’s  reaction  might  be 
to  various  types  of  breakdown.2  Provided  we  are  firm  about  the  interim  period 
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the  most  likely  breakdown  seems  to  be  No.  2  where  the  League  refuses  to 
accept  what  H.M.G.  regard  as  a  fair  offer.  This  situation  could  probably  be 
faced  with  success  and  the  future  of  India  would  not  be  hopelessly  mortgaged. 

7.  The  reaction  of  H.M.G.  to  a  Congress  mass  movement  should,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  be  a  withdrawal  to  Pakistan  (with  the  full  Jinnah  boundaries).  There 
are  several  objections,  especially  financial,  to  such  a  course;  but  it  does  not  seem 
impossible. 

8.  The  abstract  leaves  out  of  account  one  possibility — The  insistent  demands 
of  the  Congress  for  full  power  in  the  interim  period  may  lead  to  communal 
riots  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  cities  of  India  are  just  in  the  mood  for 
such  riots,  and  the  goonda  element  is  out  of  hand.  The  Communists  would,  on 
present  form,  rejoice  in  the  chance  to  make  trouble.  If  such  riots  began  we 
should  certainly  have  to  tackle  them:  but  the  effect  on  the  Indian  Army  and 
police  might  be  catastrophic,  and  the  situation  might  become  unmanageable. 
This  is  a  danger  against  which  we  have  no  safeguard  except,  I  suggest,  firmness 
with  the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  interim  period.  We  should  try  to  avoid 
discussing  the  interim  period  until  the  long  term  issue  between  Congress  and 
the  League  has  been  decided.3 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Result  of  breakdown  HMG’s  reaction 

Mass  movement  Withdraw  from  all 

provinces  except 
Assam,  Bengal, 
Punjab,  N.W.F.P. 
and  Sind.  Defen¬ 
sive  alliance  and 
commercial  treaty 
with  Pakistan  which 
would  probably 
become  a  Dominion 

2  Note  in  original:  ‘By  breakdown  in  this  note  and  the  abstract  is  meant  not  merely  a  breakdown  of 
negotiations  but  a  breakdown  of  public  order.  This  stage  (unless  it  was  reached  because  of  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  interim  period)  would  follow  the  rejection  of  an  award  by  H.M.G.’ 

3  When  he  submitted  this  note  to  Lord  Waved  on  7  April,  Mr  Abell  minuted  inter  alia  ‘The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  Muslim  alliance  as  a  last  resort  should  perhaps  be  discussed  at  length,  but  I 
have  left  this  out  for  the  present.’  On  13  April  Lord  Waved  minuted:  ‘We  can  go  no  further  at 
present,  I  think.  I  wdl  discuss  position  with  C.-in-C.  when  I  see  him  next’.  On  20  Aprd,  Lord 
Waved  noted  that  he  had  spoken  to  General  Auchinleck  about  the  matter.  R/3/1/109:  f  29. 
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Annex  to  No 


Breakdown 
with  re¬ 
ference  to 

1.  Interim 
period 


Guilty 

party 

Congress 


ABSTRAC 


Nature  of  breakdown 

Refusal  of  H.M.G. 
to  hand  over  full 
power  to  majority  in 
Executive  Council 
during  interim  period 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  60. 
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Breakdown 
with  re¬ 

Guilty 

ference  to 

party 

Nature  of  breakdown 

Result  of  breakdown 

HMG’s  reaction 

2.  Final 

League 

Refusal  to  accept 

Muslim  revolt  and 

Retain  authority  in 

settlement 

FLM.G.’s  award  (e.g. 

widespread  com¬ 

whole  of  India  with 

of  truncated  Paki¬ 

munal  riots 

Congress  help.  Use 

stan) 

British  troops  if 
necessary  to  sup¬ 
press  Muslims,  but 
under  Government 
responsible  to 
Parliament 

L 

0 

1 

Congress 

Refusal  to  accept 
FLM.G.’s  award  (e.g. 
even  of  truncated 

Mass  movement 

As  for  1 

Pakistan),  though 
this  would  be  a  de¬ 

finitely  pro-Congress 
award 

0 

1 

Both 

Combination  of 

Mass  movement  by 

As  for  1 

parties  dis¬ 

2  and  3 

Congress.  Ap¬ 

satisfied 

proaches  to  H.M.G. 
by  Muslim  League 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&JI10I29:  f  20 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE, 

NEW  DELHI,  7  April  1946 

My  dear  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  enclose  a  letter1  which  I  received  from  Gandhi  last  night.  I  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  correct  that  Rowlands  saw  him,  and  without  any  consultation  with 
myself  or  his  colleagues  agreed  that  the  salt  tax  could  be  abolished;  in  fact  he 
appears  to  have  given  Gandhi  a  copy  of  a  letter2  which  he  wrote  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Revenue,  telling  them  to  inform  him  of  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Tax. 

I  think  you  will  like  to  know  this.  I  make  no  comment  at  the  moment  on 
the  conduct  of  my  Finance  Member,  but  should  like  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Delegation  tomorrow  morning,  since  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  Gandhi  raised  with  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 

1  No.  63. 

2  Not  on  the  Cabinet  Mission  file  (L/P&J/10/29).  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  reproduced  in:  Sudhir 

Ghosh,  Gandhi’s  Emissary  (London,  The  Cresset  Press,  1967),  pp.  124-5. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Mr  H.  S.  Suhrawardy  on  Monday ,  8  April  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  93-6 

SECRET 

Mr.  Suhrawardy  began  by  saying  that  though  he  could  form  a  ministry  in 
Bengal  without  the  help  of  the  Congress,  he  was  discussing  certain  terms  with 
them.  He  had  the  support  of  127  (of  whom  115  were  Leaguers)  out  of  a  House 
of  246  which  included  24  Europeans. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  Eastern  Pakistan,  he  said  Mr.  Jinnah  was  their  leader, 
and  they  all  had  confidence  in  him.  Mr.  Jinnah  was  completely  competent  to 
deal  with  this  question,  and  it  was  difficult  to  add  to  what  he  (Mr.  Jinnah)  had 
already  said.  His  impression  of  the  last  election  was  that  the  Muslims  were 
determined  to  have  Pakistan.  They  felt  that  their  whole  existence  depended  on 
it.  In  it  they  would  be  able  to  live  as  a  nation  in  peace  and  honour.  If  they  did 
not  get  it,  there  would  be  endless  bickering.  The  Hindus  would  use  their  power 
to  oppress  and  emasculate  them.  There  was  an  intense  feeling  among  the  masses 
that  their  whole  future  depended  on  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  and  only  through 
it  could  their  economic  uplift  be  secured.  The  issue  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
stage  of  slogans  and  statements,  and  was  not  a  mere  bargaining  counter.  This 
view  referred  also  to  the  areas  in  Bombay  and  Madras  and  elsewhere  in  which 
Muslims  were  in  the  minority. 

He  agreed  that  the  establishment  of  Pakistan  in  the  Muslim  majority  Pro¬ 
vinces  would  make  the  Muslims  in  the  other  areas  aliens,  and  that  they  would 
have  no  rights  of  citizenship  except  as  provided  by  treaty.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  an  entirely  new  conception  of  citizenship  that 
permitted  aliens  to  sit  in  the  Legislatures  and  otherwise  take  part  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  minority  Provinces.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  replied  that  the  matter  would 
be  one  for  treaty  arrangements,  and  unless  a  Pakistan  State  in  which  Muslims 
were  in  a  majority  was  created,  the  Muslims  in  the  minority  Provinces  would 
be  ground  down.  They  would  like  to  feel  that  there  was  somewhere  to  which 
they  could  go  in  the  last  resort. 

the  secretary  of  s tate  said  that  Bengal  was  a  large  country  divided  in 
allegiance  and  religion.  Did  Mr.  Suhrawardy  contemplate  that  Eastern  Pakistan 
should  include  the  whole  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  or  only  the  Muslim  majority 
areas?  Was  it  not  a  little  unreasonable  to  press  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Hindu 
majority  areas  also  in  the  Pakistan  region?  MR.  suhrawardy  replied  that 
they  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  Assam  and  the  whole  of 
Bengal.  Religion  was  not  the  only  governing  factor.  Included  in  the  Muslim 
areas  were  many  towns  where  for  historical  and  economic  reasons  the  Hindus 
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were  in  a  majority.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  these  pockets  from  the 
Pakistan  State.  District  and  provincial  boundaries  were  imposed  for  admini¬ 
strative  reasons,  but  the  factors  that  were  important  were  those  of  past  history, 
language  and  culture,  and  on  these  the  argument  for  Pakistan  was  based. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  could  see  that  this  was  an  argument  in 
favour  of  a  Bengal  State,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  did  not  entitle  anyone 
to  hand  over  that  State  to  the  supporters  of  a  particular  religion.  The  Premier 
replied  that  the  Pakistan  State  was  for  the  whole  of  the  Muslims  in  India. 
Besides  he  could  not  recognise  Congress  as  being  the  only  party  representative 
of  the  Hindus,  so  that  there  was  no  real  justification  for  believing  that  the  43% 
of  Hindus  in  Bengal  supported  the  Congress  or  were  against  Pakistan.  The 
Scheduled  Castes  felt  that  the  attempt  he  was  making  to  associate  Congress 
with  his  Ministry  was  a  betrayal  of  the  Scheduled  Castes’  interests.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  was  not  a  case  for  territorial  plebiscites.  One  should  take  the 
Muslims  in  India  as  a  whole,  the  Hindus,  Scheduled  Castes,  etc.,  also  as  a  whole, 
and  find  out  what  they  wanted.  The  problem  was  one  of  adjusting  national 
feelings  as  a  whole ,  and  the  views  for  instance  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Burdwan 
Division  could  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  in  the 
whole  of  India. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  when  this  argument  was  applied  to  a 
larger  area,  it  was  no  longer  valid.  He  understood  that  Mr.  Suhrawardy’s  view 
was  that  the  whole  of  Bengal  must  be  included  in  Pakistan,  and  that  the  Muslims 
living  in  Bombay  for  instance  would  be  aliens.  Would  the  Hindus  in  Muslim 
majority  areas  in  Bengal  also  be  aliens?  Mr.  Suhrawardy  said  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  commit  himself  to  a  logical  answer  to  the  constitutional  aspect  at 
this  stage.  The  question  would  be  one  of  decision  by  each  sovereign  State.  He 
agreed  that  the  Muslims  of  Bombay  should  be  subjects  of  Bombay.  He  wished 
to  emphasise  the  importance  he  attached  to  linguistic  ties. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Suhrawardy  seemed  to  be  enunciating 
two  contradictory  principles.  The  first  was  that  Bengal  and  Assam  should  be 
one  State  on  account  of  linguistic  affinity;  and  the  second  that  there  was  close 
affinity  between  Muslims  of  Bengal  and  the  Muslims  of  Sind  and  Punjab, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  common  language.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said 
that  one  might  argue  that  a  re-division  of  Provinces  on  the  basis  of  language 
and  culture  might  be  made,  but  that  under  a  re-division  on  a  basis  of  indepen¬ 
dent  nationalities,  it  was  difficult  to  justify  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  Assam  in 
which  Muslims  were  in  a  minority  in  an  Eastern  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Suhrawardy  replied  that  as  far  as  Assam  was  concerned,  his  view  was 
that  the  Assamese  generally  were  in  favour  of  inclusion  in  Eastern  Pakistan. 
Assam  was  in  any  case  a  natural  ground  for  Muslim  expansion,  and  this  expan¬ 
sion  had  been  artificially  prevented.  If  the  people  of  Assam  did  not  wish  to  be 
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included  in  Pakistan,  he  agreed  that  his  case  for  their  inclusion  would  be 
weakened.  The  fundamental  test  for  Pakistan  was  the  two-nation  theory. 

Ever  since  his  student  days  he  had  felt  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  people  that  there  should  be  a  much  closer  affinity  between  the  British 
and  the  Muslim  world.  A  strong  Pakistan  State  would,  on  this  basis,  be  very 
useful  to  Britain,  and  closer  links  between  Britain  and  the  other  Muslim  States 
in  the  Middle  East  would  strengthen  the  basis  for  world  peace. 

the  viceroy  asked  how  Eastern  Pakistan  would  be  defended  and  how 
the  necessary  forces  paid  for.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  thought  that  the  idea  of  large 
defensive  and  offensive  forces  was  not  [?now]  out-moded.  No  country  could 
build  up  on  its  own  sufficiently  strong  forces  to  be  able  to  defend  its  frontiers 
securely  against  strong  foreign  powers.  But  Pakistan  would  be  prepared  to 
make  its  contribution,  sharing  the  burden  with  the  British  or  whoever  else  was 
prepared  to  share. 

the  secretary  of  s  tate  asked  what  arrangements  in  the  way  of  internal 
security  were  contemplated.  British  forces  could  not  of  course  provide  help 
in  the  event  of  internal  unrest,  or  aggression  for  instance  from  the  Hindustan 
area.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  said  that  according  to  his  recollection  of  history  Britain 
had  sent  troops  to  Ulster  when  Northern  Ireland  was  threatened  from  the 
South.  He  thought  this  analogy  would  be  applicable  also  to  the  projected 
State.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  different  case  altogether. 
Ireland  was  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ulster  was  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament.  It  was  not  in  the  least  likely  that  Great  Britain  would  respond  in 
a  similar  fashion  to  a  request  from  Bengal.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  said  that  he 
recognised  that  they  would  have  to  rely  on  themselves,  but  he  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty.  A  common  defence  policy  with 
Hindustan  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  essential. 

Asked  by  the  Viceroy  whether  the  Eastern  Pakistan  forces  would  not  contain 
5  Hindus  to  every  6  or  7  Muslims,  Mr.  Suharawardy  said  that  he  thought  the 
Hindus  would  co-operate  with  the  Muslims.  If  they  were  not  given  the  status 
of  aliens,  the  Hindus  would,  of  course,  have  their  share  of  the  Government. 

He  thought  that  Hindus  were  more  content  to  live  under  a  Muslim  Raj  than 
the  Muslims  under  a  Hindu  Raj.  The  Hindus  had  shown  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  exercise  power,  and,  in  fact,  they  abused  power  when  it  was 
given  to  them.  The  Hindus  felt  that  once  power  was  in  their  hands,  it  should 
be  exploited  to  their  own  advantage,  whereas  the  Muslims  were  more  broad¬ 
minded  in  administration  than  Hindus. 

MR.  Alexander  asked  Mr.  Suhrawardy  if  it  was  the  case  that  the  future  of 
the  minorities  was  safer  with  the  Muslims  than  with  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Suhra¬ 
wardy  said  that  this  was  so,  and  that  past  history  had  shown  that  the  Hindus 
had  always  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  hold  the  power.  He  went  on  to 
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complain  that  the  powers  of  the  Provinces  had  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by  the  Centre,  and  said  he  wished  also  to 
inform  the  Mission  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  aboriginals  to  place  their 
case  before  the  Mission. 

Finally,  he  wished  to  stress  that  it  was  entirely  wrong  to  assert  that  India 
was  a  single  nation.  It  was  nonsense  to  believe  that  one  part  of  it  had  much 
regard  for  the  interests  or  well-being  of  the  other  parts.  He  had  been  Minister 
of  Civil  Supplies  at  the  time  of  the  Bengal  famine,  and  found  that  no  other 
Province  considered  itself  under  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  help  Bengal  and 
most  of  them  had  actively  prevented  the  transfer  of  foodstuffs  to  Bengal  during 
the  famine.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  an  argument  for  a  stronger  Centre  rather  than  a  weaker  one. 
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Note  on  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and  Mr 
Mohammad  Ismail ,  Mr  I.  I.  Chundrigar,  Maulana  Syed  Abdur  Rauf  Shah  and 
Choudhry  Khaliquzzaman  on  Monday ,  8  April  1946  at  12  noon 
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his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  as  all  the  visitors  were  members 
of  the  Muslim  League  the  main  question  on  which  the  Delegation  would  like 
to  hear  their  views  was  what  benefits  did  Muslims  in  Hindu-majority  Provinces 
expect  to  derive  from  the  establishment  of  Pakistan. 

choudhry  khaliquzzaman  emphasised  that  the  four  visitors  were  all 
in  favour  of  Pakistan.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Muslims  in  Hindu-majority 
Provinces  would  be  benefited  directly,  but  that  the  advantages  would  be 
indirect  because  the  Government  of  Hindustan  would  not  be  so  ready  to 
ill-treat  Muslims  if  they  knew  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  would  retaliate. 
Some  sort  of  balance  of  power  was  essential. 

In  his  own  Province,  discrimination  against  Muslims  had  already  begun  since 
the  elections.  On  the  town  councils  they  had  a  very  small  representation, 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  seats.  Congress  was  now  attacking  the  Zamin- 
dari  system  which  in  the  U.P.  had  a  very  special  significance  for  the  Muslims. 
Land  was  the  only  source  of  wealth  in  which  the  Muslim  community  had  a 
reasonable  share  since  industry,  banking,  and  insurance  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
Hindus.  Aligarh  University  and  other  institutions  connected  with  Muslim 
religion  and  culture  were  financed  from  Muslim  landed  property.  Hence  to 
attack  the  Zamindars  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  Muslim  existence. 
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MR.  mohammad  ismail  alleged  that  in  Madras  Muslims  were  socially 
boycotted.  Hindus,  being  in  a  majority  in  India  as  a  whole,  hoped  to  rule 
through  the  Central  Government.  The  Hindu  outlook  on  life  was  based  on 
exclusiveness  and  was  thus  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  Muslims, 
which  was  based  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal.  There  was  a  greater 
difference  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  than  between  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
yet  nowadays  no  one  expected  the  two  latter  to  join  up  in  a  single 
state. 

mr.  chundrigar  recalled  that  in  1938  the  Congress  Government  of 
Bombay  had  introduced  certain  measures  relating  to  joint  electorates  for  local 
bodies  and  Urdu  text  books  in  schools  which  the  Muslims  had  considered 
unjust  to  their  community.  A  deputation  of  Muslims  had  thereupon  waited 
upon  the  Governor  in  order  to  obtain  redress.  The  Governor  had  sympathised 
with  the  Muslim  case  and  had  even  said  that  if  he  were  the  Congress  Premier 
he  would  not  push  forward  measures  of  this  kind  in  face  of  Muslim  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  explained  that  if  as  Governor  he  were  to  force  the 
issue  with  his  Ministry,  he  would  have  to  take  one  of  three  possible  courses, 
none  of  which  in  the  long  run  would  help  the  Muslims,  viz. : — 

(a)  He  might  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  But  Congress  had  such 
a  large  majority  that  with  the  present  Legislature  no  alternative  Ministry 
was  possible. 

( b )  He  might  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  order  fresh  elections. 
But  the  result  would  simply  be  that  a  Congress  majority  would  again 
be  returned. 

(c)  He  might  dissolve  the  Legislature  and  carry  on  the  administration  under 
Section  93  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  But  this  regime  could  not 
go  on  for  ever. 

This  showed  that  the  safeguards  for  the  minorities  under  the  Government  of 
India  Act  were  in  practice  ineffective  to  protect  legitimate  Muslim  interests. 
If  independent  India  were  to  form  a  single  State,  not  only  would  there  be  no 
help  for  the  Muslims  in  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces  but  the  same  story 
would  be  repeated  at  the  Centre.  If  Pakistan  were  set  up,  the  condition  of  the 
Muslims  in  Hindustan  would  at  least  be  no  worse  than  this. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  said  that  the  argument  seemed  to  be  that 
the  Muslims  in  Hindustan  would  in  some  undefined  way  be  protected  by  the 
opportunity  which  the  Pakistan  Government  would  have  of  ill-treating  the 
Hindu  minority  within  its  territories.  He  was  not  convinced  that  things  would 
work  out  in  this  way.  If  Pakistan  avenged  their  co-religionists  in  Hindustan  by 
penalising  their  Hindu  subjects,  the  Government  of  Hindustan  might  retaliate 
and  the  result  might  be  a  crescendo  of  ill-treatment  of  the  minorities  on  both 
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sides  of  the  border.  Moreover,  the  Muslims  of  Hindustan  would  surely  be 
worse  off  when  they  had  no  representation  at  all  in  the  Central  Government. 

mr.  chundrigar  replied  that  the  ill-treatment  of  minorities  by  either 
Government  would  be  a  second  stage  which  might  never  materialise.  A  strong 
Pakistan  would  deter  the  Hindustan  Government  from  oppressing  the  Muslims. 
He  quoted  the  case  of  the  legislation  establishing  prohibition  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Congress  Government  in  Bombay  without  any  opposition 
from  the  Muslims.  When,  however,  the  question  arose  of  finding  alternative 
revenue  to  replace  what  had  been  lost  by  the  prohibition  policy,  the  Muslim 
view  had  been  that  the  form  of  taxation  adopted  should  have  been  such  as  not 
to  bear  more  hardly  on  the  Muslim  community  than  their  population  ratio 
warranted.  As  they  formed  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  they  should 
not  have  been  asked  to  contribute  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  required 
revenue.  The  Congress  Government,  however,  had  introduced  a  tax  on  im¬ 
moveable  property  framed  in  such  a  way  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was 
contributed  by  Muslim  tax-payers.  If  Pakistan  had  been  in  existence  the  Hindus 
would  have  hesitated  before  penalising  the  Muslims  in  this  way. 

mr.  Alexander  remarked  that  the  proper  criterion  for  taxation  was  the 
capacity  of  the  tax-payer  to  pay,  not  the  class  or  community  to  which  he 
belonged. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  the  argument  that  the  Hindus  in  Pakistan 
would  counter-balance  the  Muslims  in  Hindustan  would  apply  equally  in  a 
united  India  with  some  Hindu-majority  and  some  Muslim-majority  Provinces. 
At  present  Muslims  enjoyed  not  only  this  safeguard  for  what  it  was  worth, 
but  also  representation  in  the  Central  Government,  communal  ratios  in  the 
Services,  and  separate  electorates,  with  reservation  of  seats  and  weightage,  for 
the  Provincial  Legislatures.  In  Hindustan  they  would  forgo  those  advantages. 
Congress  had  agreed  that  in  a  united  India  the  powers  of  the  Centre  should  be 
reduced  within  narrow  limits. 

mr.  chundrigar  replied  that  if  defence  and  customs  were  central  subjects 
this  would  be  bound  to  hamper  the  Muslim-majority  Provinces,  more  especially 
because  industry  was  so  largely  concentrated  in  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces. 

CHOUDHRY  KHALIQUZZAMAN  said  that  although  the  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  minorities  in  the  1935  Act  had  been  ineffective,  the  presence  of 
the  British  in  India  had  some  effect  in  restraining  the  Hindu  majorities. 
When  the  British  were  gone  there  would  be  no  such  restraint  unless  Pakistan 
were  established.  He  did  not  believe  that  in  this  event  the  balance  of  power 
would  take  the  form  of  murder  for  murder.  But  he  did  think  that  the  fear  of 
retaliation  by  the  Pakistan  Government  would  at  least  be  strong  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  movements  for  the  destruction  of  Muslim  life  and  property  in  Hindustan. 
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lord  pethick-lawrence  said  that  the  power  of  Pakistan  to  help 
Muslims  in  Hindustan  could  be  summed  up  as  that  of  threatening,  putting 
their  threats  into  operation,  and  making  war.  He  doubted  whether  any  of 
these  methods  would  prove  efficacious. 

maulana  syed  ABDUR  rauf  shah  handed  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
copies  of  two  reports,  viz.  “Congress  Misrule  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar”  by  an  Inquiry  Committee  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Muslim  League, 
and  the  report  of  the  Inquiry  Committee,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Raja  of 
Pirpur,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  to  enquire 
into  Muslim  grievances  in  Congress  Provinces  [Delhi,  1938].  He  emphasised 
that  if  India  were  split  in  two  there  would  no  doubt  be  difficulties  for  the  Mus¬ 
lims  in  Hindustan  but  they  were  prepared  to  face  them.  The  great  object  of  the 
Muslims  of  India  was  not  to  acquire  territory  but  to  obtain  a  home  where  their 
race  could  live  a  free  life. 

CHOUDHRY  khaliquzzaman  agreed,  pointing  out  that  if  Pakistan  were 
created  at  least  a  majority  of  Indian  Muslims  would  be  free  from  Hindu  domi¬ 
nation.  He  believed  that  the  Muslims  in  Hindu-majority  Provinces  would  at 
least  be  somewhat  better  off.  At  present  even  a  well-intentioned  Hindu  Minister 
was  powerless  in  face  of  the  Hindu  majority  who  were  illiterate  and  had  no 
idea  of  democracy  and  no  aim  except  their  own  domination. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  enquired  whether  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  much  migration  from  Hindustan  to  Pakistan. 

choudhry  khaliquzzaman  replied  that  quite  a  number  of  people, 
especially  educated  people,  might  be  expected  to  migrate.  Muslim  industria¬ 
lists  from  Bombay,  for  instance,  might  well  wish  to  transfer  their  businesses  to 
the  Punjab. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  pointed  out  that  they  could  do  this  whether  or 
not  Pakistan  was  established. 

MR.  mohammad  ismail  likewise  contended  that  Indian  Muslims  would 
be  able  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  progress  and  civilisation  if  they  were 
independent. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Mr  Jagjivan  Ram ,  Mr  Radhanath 
Das  and  Mr  Prithvi  Singh  Azad  on  Monday ,  8  April  1946  at  4  pm 1 
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MR.  R.  das  proceeded  to  read  a  memorandum2  which  he  said  was  drafted 
after  a  three-days’  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  All-India  Depressed  Classes  League. 

The  memorandum  stated  that  the  League  had  been  disappointed  to  note 
that  only  B.  R.  Ambedkar  and  Rao  Bahadur  Shiva  Raj  had  originally  been 
invited  by  the  Delegation  to  represent  the  Scheduled  Castes.  The  Federation 
had  put  forward  candidates  for  a  number  of  the  seats  reserved  for  the  Scheduled 
Castes,  but  most  of  them  had  been  defeated.  In  the  Provinces  in  which  the 
results  were  so  far  available,  the  Federation  had  succeeded  in  securing  only 
one  seat.  These  results  proved  beyond  doubt  the  unrepresentative  character  of 
the  Federation,  and  showed  that  the  majority  view  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  was 
represented  by  the  All-India  Depressed  Classes  League. 

The  Scheduled  Castes  were  crying  for  independence  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  League  felt  that  if  would  be  imprudent  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  delay  the  grant  of  independence  any  further.  India  should  have  the 
right  to  frame  a  Constitution  through  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  on 
the  basis  of  adult  suffrage,  in  which  each  element  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country  should  be  given  proportionate  representation.  Under  the  1935  Act 
the  Depressed  Classes  were  under-represented  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
should  have  the  representation  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Any  differences 
arising  between  the  representatives  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  other  members 
in  the  Assembly  should  be  referred  to  an  independent  tribunal. 

The  Depressed  Classes  League  is,  he  said,  opposed  to  any  proposal  which 
would  impair  the  integrity  of  the  country  and  would  resist  it.  In  their  view, 
the  division  of  India  into  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  would  not  provide  a  solution 
to  the  minority  problem,  but  would  produce  fresh  internal  minority  problems. 
They  also  opposed  the  setting  up  of  more  than  one  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  new  constitution  must  contain  provision  for  safeguarding  the  language, 
culture,  etc.,  of  the  minorities  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes.  These  special  provisions  should  last  until  the  Depressed  Classes  reach  the 
level  of  the  Caste  Hindus. 

As  regards  the  Interim  Government,  the  League  was  opposed  to  weightage 
being  given  to  any  community  by  depriving  another  community  of  its  legiti¬ 
mate  share.  But  if  it  was  decided  to  give  weightage  the  Scheduled  Castes  must 
also  be  given  weightage.  The  Interim  Government  should  be  responsible  to  the 
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Legislature,  and  defence,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  should  be  elected  by  the 
various  Provincial  Legislatures.  Special  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  representation  of  the  minority  communities  and  in  the  case  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes  it  is  suggested  that  the  Scheduled  Caste  members  of  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  should  form  an  electoral  college  to  select  persons  to  be  included  in 
the  Central  Government.  Any  interim  arrangements  which  did  not  fulfil  these 
conditions  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Depressed  Classes. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  other  figures  he  had  seen  suggested 
that  the  primary  elections  had  not  been  so  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  De¬ 
pressed  Classes  League  as  the  figures  in  the  memorandum  suggested.  Were  all 
the  candidates  put  forward  by  the  League  also  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  ? 
Mr.  Ram  said  that  he  would  send  additional  figures  to  substantiate  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  memorandum.  The  difference  between  the  Scheduled  Caste 
Federation  and  the  Depressed  Classes  League  was  that  the  Federation  holds 
that  the  Scheduled  Caste  are  not  Hindus,  but  a  religious  minority  of  their  own. 
The  League  view  was  that  this  was  incorrect,  in  that  the  Scheduled  Caste 
masses  considered  themselves  Hindus,  and  had  sacrificed  much  for  the  cause  of 
Hinduism.  They  pressed  for  special  representation  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
Services  in  order  to  enable  the  Scheduled  Caste  to  raise  themselves  up  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Their  main  disability  was  not  religious  or  social, 
but  economic,  though  there  was  in  South  India  a  certain  amount  of  untoucha- 
bility  and  social  prejudice  against  them.  This  would  disappear  when  their 
economic  status  had  been  improved.  His  own  estimate  was  that  there  were  10 
crores  of  Scheduled  Castes,  although  the  census  figures  gave  \\  crores  only. 
They  were  handicapped  by  lack  of  leadership. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  what  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  Socialists 
was  to  the  Scheduled  Castes.  Mr.  Ram  replied  that  the  League  was  independent 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  Socialists  had  not  much  sympathy  with  them. 
He  agreed  that  in  the  last  resort,  the  Scheduled  Castes  would  improve  their 
position  only  when  they  had  got  themselves  fully  organised.  In  his  view,  the 
propaganda  of  Mr.  Gandhi  had  done  a  great  deal  to  help  the  Scheduled  Castes 
in  the  sense  that  the  outlook  of  the  Caste  Hindu  had  been  changed.  Many  social 
disabilities  had  disappeared  owing  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  propaganda.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  there  had  been  opposition,  this  was  followed  by  indifference;  and  there 
was  now  active  interest  in  the  Scheduled  Caste  cause,  and  a  general  breaking 
down  of  the  barriers  that  formerly  existed.  Although  they  stood  much  to  gain 
from  socialism,  they  had  no  faith  in  the  Congress  Socialist  Party,  which  had 

1  A  list  on  L/P&J/10/26  shows  that  Lord  Wavell  was  also  present  at  this  Meeting. 

2  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/I0/5°* 
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actively  opposed  their  social  work.  The  Congress  Socialists  were  more  interested 
in  the  organisation  of  industrial  labour. 

In  Bombay  and  the  Mahrati-speaking  areas  of  the  C.P.  the  Scheduled  Caste 
Federation  was  very  strong.  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  a  Mahar  from  this  area,  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  place  the  position  of  his  community  before  the  world. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ram  said  that  although 
they  wanted  special  safeguards  in  the  Constitution,  and  special  representation 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  there  was  no  understanding  or  promise  from  the 
Congress  that  they  would  get  these.  But  as  far  as  representation  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  was  concerned  they  anticipated  no  difficulty.  This  would  not  necessarily, 
however,  be  the  case  in  the  Cabinets;  they  wanted  both. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  splits  among  the  various 
constituents  of  the  Congress  Party  would  occur,  and  that  then  the  chance  of 
the  Scheduled  Caste  representatives  would  come.  mr.  Alexander  asked  to 
what  extent  the  Scheduled  Castes  were  members  of  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  Mr.  Ram  said  they  were  members  and  office-holders,  and  he  felt  that  their 
economic  status  would  improve  if  co-operation  was  further  encouraged  among 
the  Scheduled  Castes.  The  community  did  not  support  the  Communist  Party. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull 
LIP&JI10I29:  ff  17-18 

IMMEDIATE  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

no.  1257  8  April  1946 

My  dear  Turnbull, 

H.E.  asks  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Archibald 
Rowlands  about  the  salt  tax.  H.E.,  in  his  letter,  asked  for  information  about 
what  had  occurred  and  said  he  thought  he  would  have  to  take  the  case  in 
Council  on  Wednesday. 

2.  H.E.  is  now  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  Rowlands  gave  to 
a  Member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue  and  a  copy  of  which  was  handed 
to  Gandhi’s  staff.1 

3.  H.E.  has  now  had  a  request  for  an  interview  from  Mr.  Gandhi  and  this  is 
the  subject  to  be  discussed.2  H.E.  would  like  to  mention  this  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  tomorrow  morning. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Enclosure  to  No.  70 

Sir  A.  Rowlands  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

PERSONAL  NEW  DELHI,  8  April  1946 

IMMEDIATE 

My  dear  Lord  Wavell, 

I  thank  Your  Excellency  for  your  letter  No.  1257  of  today,3  about  my  discus¬ 
sions  with  Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  subject  of  the  Salt  Tax. 

It  is  a  longish  story  but  briefly  the  position  is  this:  On  Thursday  Mr.  Gandhi 
sent  one  of  his  Secretaries,  Mr.  Sudhir  Ghosh,  to  see  me,  saying  Mr.  Gandhi 
was  very  anxious  to  pay  me  a  visit  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Salt  Tax.  I 
explained  to  Mr.  Ghosh  the  reasons  why  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  proposal 
made  to  me  during  the  discussions  on  the  Budget  to  abolish  the  Tax.  He  said 
that  nevertheless  Mr.  Gandhi  was  very  anxious  to  discuss  the  question  with  me 
and  threatened  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  the  Assembly. 

I  said  that  I  would  myself  wait  upon  Mr.  Gandhi  and  explain  the  position  to 
him.  This  I  did,  and  held  out  no  hope  that  the  tax  could  be  abolished  in  the 
near  future. 

I  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  scheme  for 
the  better  marketing  of  salt  which  might  bring  in  much  the  same  revenue  as  the 
present  Salt  Tax.  Indeed,  I  made  a  statement  to  this  effect  in  my  reply  to  the 
Debate  on  the  Finance  Bill.  I  enclose  a  copy4  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  that 
occasion.  I  have  not  committed  Government  to  abolish  the  Salt  Tax;  indeed 
I  have  made  it  plain  to  Mr.  Gandhi  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so,  but  I 
did  tell  him  that  I  would  have  the  alternative  scheme  examined. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Gandhi  sent  Mr.  Sudhir  Ghosh  to  see  me  again,  saying 
that  Mr.  Gandhi  had  been  unable  to  sleep  at  night  and  was  anxious  that  I  should 
change  my  mind  and  abolish  the  Salt  Tax  at  once.  I  told  Sudhir  Ghosh  that  I 
obviously  could  not  do  so  but  that  I  had  already  taken  steps  to  have  the  alter¬ 
native  scheme  investigated  and  indeed  showed  him  the  letter  which  I  had 
dictated  to  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue.  He  said  he  would  be  very  grateful  if 
he  could  be  given  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  thought  might  satisfy  Mr. 
Gandhi.  It  was,  of  course,  understood  that  the  letter  was  for  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
personal  information. 

Briefly,  the  position,  therefore,  is  that  I  have  not  committed  Government  to 
abolish  the  Salt  Tax,  but  I  have  started  on  an  investigation  of  a  scheme  which 
may  well  enable  the  Salt  Tax  to  be  abolished  by  my  successor,  though  until  I 

1  See  No.  66,  note  2. 

2  Lord  Wavell’s  note  of  his  interview  with  Mr  Gandhi  on  9  April  1946  reads:  ‘Our  talk  was  quite 
friendly  and  I  made  no  promises  except  to  look  into  the  question  (abolition  of  the  Salt  Tax)’.  Wavell 
Papers,  Notes  of  Important  Interviews,  1944-7,  p.  79- 

3  Not  on  L/P&J/10/29.  4  Not  printed. 
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see  exactly  what  is  involved  I  am  unable,  of  course,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  ROWLANDS 


Memorandum  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  123-8 

top  secret  undated 

DRAFT  OF  SUGGESTED  STATEMENT  FOR  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAIN 

PARTIES 

We  have  since  our  arrival  in  India  explored  every  point  of  view  submitted 
to  us  as  to  the  manner  of  achieving  the  future  independence  of  India  and  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  principal 
parties. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  divergent  views  held  and  expressed  are  all  of 
them  inspired  by  a  real  desire  to  achieve  the  best  for  India’s  future,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  strong  feelings  which  actuate  the  different 
parties. 

Those  who  support  the  idea  of  a  unitary  India  are  convinced  that  in  that  way 
alone  can  India  defend  herself  and  play  her  full  part  in  world  affairs,  while 
those  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  dividing  India  are  convinced  that  there 
can  in  no  other  way  be  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  communal  differences. 
The  Governments  responsible  for  the  Indian  States,  to  which  independence 
has  equally  been  promised,  are  concerned  that  they  should  be  able  to  associate 
themselves  with  a  strong  unitary  Government  of  British  India  in  which  alone 
they  see  any  guarantee  of  their  own  safety  and  progress. 

In  the  light  of  these  strongly  held  opinions  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  between  the  main  parties,  which  is  an  essential  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  claims  of  other  minorities. 

Furthermore  it  is  essential  in  our  view  that  the  setting  up  of  a  representative 
Government  at  the  Centre  should  no  longer  be  delayed  now  that  the  new 
Provincial  Governments  are  functioning.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  as  to  the  constitution  of  that  “interim”  Government  until  a  broad 
agreement  has  been  reached  upon  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  there 
shall  be  one  India  only  in  the  future,  or  two  or  more  Indias. 

We  desire  to  impress  once  more  upon  the  Parties  the  tremendous  influence 
for  good  or  ill  that  the  agreement  or  the  failure  to  agree  is  bound  to  exercise 
upon  the  future  of  India  and  upon  every  part  of  it.  India  is  about  to  embark 
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upon  a  new  and  hopeful  period  of  independence  and  progress,  the  prosperity  of 
which  can  be  made  or  marred  by  [the]  spirit  in  which  the  Indian  people  enter 
upon  their  new  opportunities.  Difficult  though  we  realise  it  to  be  for  parties 
who  hold  such  strongly  divergent  views  to  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  and  co-operation,  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  more  essential  to 
the  whole  future  of  India  than  that  at  this  moment  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  agreement  and  accommodation. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  at  this  stage  to  sum  up  our  conclusions  and  to 
place  them  before  the  principal  parties. 

After  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  put  before 
us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  two  solutions  of  this 
fundamental  problem  that  we  could  fairly  recommend  for  adoption,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  practical  and  which  have  full  regard  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
all  sections  of  the  Indian  people. 

These  two  solutions  we  set  out  below  under  heads  A  and  B. 

A.  There  should  be  constituted  a  “Union  of  All-India”  within  which  the 
separate  parts  should  enjoy  a  wide  measure  of  regional  and  local  autonomy.  It 
should  consist  of  3  principal  parts — the  Hindu-rnajority  Provinces,  the  Muslim- 
majority  Provinces,  and  the  States  which  should  be  united  in  a  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  for  certain  compulsory  Union  subjects.  These  compulsory  subjects 
should  be  as  a  minimum,  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Communications.  There 
should  also  be  a  list  of  optional  subjects  much  wider  in  range  and  approximat¬ 
ing  to  those  in  the  existing  list  of  Government  of  India  central  subjects.  All 
other  subjects  and  all  residual  powers  should  remain  with  the  units  and  in  all 
these  matters  as  in  the  optional  list,  unless  they  give  up  their  power  voluntarily 
to  the  Union,  the  units  will  be  fully  autonomous. 

It  will  be  open  for  any  unit  to  agree  that  the  optional  subjects  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Union  Government  if  it  wishes. 

It  will  be  equally  open  for  any  group  of  units  (i.e.,  the  Muslim  Provinces, 
the  Hindu  Provinces  and  the  States)  to  agree  amongst  themselves  to  pool  their 
administration  of  the  optional  subjects  instead  of  resigning  them  to  the  Union 
Government. 

The  Units  will  be  the  existing  Provinces  of  British  India,  subject  to  any  subse¬ 
quent  readjustment  of  boundaries  which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Union 
Government  and  such  States  or  groups  of  States  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
Union  Government. 

The  Union  Government  shall  consist  of  three  equal  parts  representing  the 
Hindu  Provinces,  the  Muslim  Provinces  and  the  States  respectively  and  the 
members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Governments  of  the  Units  concerned. 

The  constitutions  for  the  Units,  the  groups  of  Units  and  the  Union  centre 
would  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  way. 
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Representatives  of  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces,  of  the  Muslim-majority 
Provinces  and  of  the  States  would  in  the  first  instance  meet  separately  to  work 
out  their  Provincial  or  State  constitutions  and  also  any  grouping  of  common 
subjects  under  the  optional  list  or  otherwise.  When  this  task  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  all  three  bodies  would  meet  together  as  the  Grand  Constitutional 
Assembly  of  the  Union  of  All-India  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  the  Union 
Government  and  to  give  their  approval  to  the  constitution  as  a  whole.  The 
Constitutional  Assembly  would  not  interfere  with  decisions  of  the  three  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  closely  integrated  union  of  the 
Muslim-majority  Provinces,  and  of  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces  while  at 
the  same  time  having  an  All-India  Union  of  the  whole  of  India  for  the  vital 
matters  of  Defence  and  Foreign  Policy. 

The  fact  of  equal  representation  in  the  Union  would  ensure  that  no  one  part 
could  be  permanently  dominated  by  any  other  part. 

B.  There  should  be  two  Indias  formed  from  the  territories  of  British  India, 
Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  to  either  of  which  the  Indian  States  could  be  invited  to 
federate.  In  the  event  of  the  Indian  States  or  some  of  them  refusing  so  to  federate 
they  would  remain  outside  as  further  independent  factors. 

The  basis  of  Pakistan  should  be  the  right  of  Muslim-majority  districts  to 
form  a  separate  and  independent  sovereign  State,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle 
that  the  division  will  be  decided. 

It  is  not  possible  to  set  out  in  absolute  detail  what  the  area  contained  in  such 
a  Pakistan  would  be  as  there  are  districts  where  the  matter  would  be  in  so  much 
doubt  that  some  special  measure  would  be  necessary  to  determine  their  wishes 
if  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  as  to  the 
boundaries. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  lay  down  certain  broad  boundaries  and  to  indicate 
the  areas  which  would  be  in  doubt. 

Starting  with  the  North-Western  area,  Sind  and  Baluchistan  would  be 
considered  Majority  Muslim  areas  as  would  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  true  that  the  majority  in  the  legislative 
[legislature]  is  against  Pakistan,  but  as  the  population  is  so  predominantly 
Muslim,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Pakistan,  it  must  fall  within  the  Muslim  rather  than 
the  Hindu  area. 

So  far  as  the  Punjab  is  concerned  the  position  is  different  for  here  in  certain 
districts  there  is  a  larger  non-Muslim  majority. 

Taking  the  Eastern  area  of  Punjab,  the  Ambala,  Jullundur  and  Lahore 
Divisions,  district  by  district,  we  have  the  following  percentages: — 
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Muslim  percentage 


District 

of  populat 

Gujranwala 

.  70 

Sheikhupura 

.  64 

Sialkot 

...  ...  62 

Lahore 

.  61 

Gurdaspur 

.  5i 

Amritsar 

...  47 

Jullundur 

.  46 

Ferozepore 

.  45 

Ludhiana 

.  37 

Gurgaon 

.  34 

Ambala 

.  32 

Kamal 

.  30 

Hissar 

.  28 

Hoshiarpur 

.  24 

Rohtak 

.  17 

Simla 

.  14 

Kangra 

.  5 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  large  number  of  districts  the 
Muslims  are  in  a  minority  and  there  is  no  argument  based  upon  the  right  of 
the  population  to  determine  their  own  future  which,  even  assuming  100% 
Muslims  desire  to  join  Pakistan — could  justify  the  inclusion  of  all  these  districts 
in  Pakistan.  The  existing  boundaries  of  the  Province  are  an  accident  of  history 
and  have  no  relevance  to  the  communal  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exclude  all  districts  with  a 
Muslim  minority  if  such  exclusion  were  to  make  it  geographically  impossible 
to  define  self-contained  territory  for  Pakistan. 

In  the  Ambala  Division  as  a  whole  there  are  only  28%  of  Muslims  and  the 
highest  percentage  is  34%  in  Gurgaon.  This  area  would  therefore  have  to  fall 
within  Hindustan  rather  than  Pakistan. 

In  the  Jullundur  Division  the  overall  percentage  of  Muslims  is  34%  but  the 
eastern  districts  of  Kangra  and  Hoshiarpur  contain  only  5%  and  24%  of 
Muslims  respectively  and  they  should  therefore  fall  within  Hindustan. 

The  difficulty  arises  over  the  remainder  of  the  Jullundur  Division  and  parts 
of  the  Lahore  Division. 

Here  there  is  one  special  factor  of  importance,  that  is  the  desires  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  Sikhs  should  in  any  event  be  given  as  large  a  measure  of  local  autonomy 
as  is  possible  and  should  be  as  little  cut  off  from  one  another  by  an  international 
frontier  as  is  practicable.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  Sikh  proportions  in 
these  districts  which  are  as  follows: — 
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Sikh  percentage  of 


District 

total  populat 

Ludhiana 

.  42 

Amritsar 

.  36 

Ferozepore 

.  34 

jullundur 

.  27 

Gurdaspur 

.  19 

Sheikhupura 

.  19 

Lahore 

.  12 

Sialkot 

.  12 

Gujranwala 

.  11 

If  on  this  basis  and  on  the  Muslim  minority  position  we  rule  out  from 
Pakistan,  Jullundur,  Ludhiana,  and  Ferozepore  we  have  remaining  a  doubtful 
area  containing  Gurdaspur  and  Amritsar  as  to  which  some  agreement  or 
decision  should  be  arrived  at  in  which  the  Sikhs  should  have  a  full  opportunity 
of  playing  their  part. 

There  would  thus  be  contained  within  Pakistan  the  whole  Divisions  of 
Rawalpindi  and  Multan  and  the  following  districts  of  the  Lahore  Division, 
Lahore,  Sialkot,  Gujranwala,  and  Sheikhupura.  The  two  districts  of  Gurdaspur 
and  Amritsar  would  be  in  doubt  but  the  rest  of  the  Punjab  would  fall  within 
Hindustan. 

Turning  now  to  the  North-Eastern  district  the  same  principles  would  be 
applied.  So  far  as  Assam  is  concerned  this  would  lead  to  the  detachment  of  the 
district  of  Sylhet  and  its  addition  to  the  Pakistan  area.  The  rest  of  Assam  would 
remain  in  Hindustan. 

West  Bengal  is  broadly  speaking  a  Hindu-majority  area  and  would  therefore 
fall  within  Hindustan  while  Eastern  Bengal  is  a  Muslim-majority  area  and 
would  thus  fall  within  Eastern  Pakistan. 

The  crucial  question  in  this  case  arises  over  the  city  and  port  of  Calcutta  for 
which  the  population  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Total  population  ...  ...  ...  2,108,891 

Hindus  (including  Scheduled  Castes)  ...  1,531,512 

Muslims  ...  ...  ...  ...  497,135 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  Calcutta  is  predominantly  a  Hindu  area  and  yet 
without  it,  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  contemplate  an  Eastern  Pakistan.  It  should 
therefore  be  left  over  for  subsequent  agreement  or,  in  the  event  of  inability 
to  agree,  to  decision  by  an  outside  authority  as  to  whether  Calcutta  should — 

(a)  fall  within  Eastern  Pakistan;  or 

( b )  fall  within  Hindustan;  or 

(c)  be  a  free  area  under  joint  control  and  administration  to  serve  both 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan. 
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This  would  be  the  broad  delimitation;  the  details  as  in  the  case  of  Western 
Pakistan  would  require  to  be  settled  by  a  boundary  commission  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  agree  either  on  the  boundary  commission  or  on 
the  major  matters  left  over  for  agreement,  the  parties  would  have  to  agree 
beforehand  upon  some  method  of  getting  an  outside  party  to  decide  and  that 
decision  they  would  have  to  bind  themselves  to  accept. 

So  much  then  for  the  delimitation  of  the  area  of  Pakistan. 

W e  desire  to  emphasise  again  that  the  only  basis  of  claim  for  the  division  of 
India  is  upon  the  differences  between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  Muslims  as  the  “Two-nation  theory”.  It  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  this  theory  if  non-Muslim  majority  areas  should  be 
added  to  Pakistan  in  order  to  give  a  better  economic  basis  nor  would  it  add  to  its 
eventual  stability  if  large  minorities  were  to  be  thus  included  against  their  will. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  basis  that  100%  of  Muslims 
desire  Pakistan  and  that  100%  of  non-Muslims  do  not  desire  Pakistan.  If  these 
bases  were  not  to  be  accepted  the  only  alternative  would  be  by  a  vote  of  the 
whole  population  Muslim  and  non-Muslim  so  as  to  ascertain  their  wishes. 
In  view  of  the  obvious  undesirability  of  stirring  up  any  further  communal 
antagonism  we  consider  it  best  to  accept  the  assumption  that  100%  of  each 
community  would  vote  in  favour  of  its  own  community  policy.  This  is  of 
course  an  incorrect  assumption  but  it  is  possible  that  the  dissidents  would  to  a 
great  extent  cancel  one  another  out.  Certainly  the  recent  elections  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  Muslims  support  the  idea  of  a  Pakistan. 

We  should  thus  have  two  entirely  independent  sovereign  States,  one,  Paki¬ 
stan,  consisting  of  two  separate  and  unconnected  parts.  This  would  create  a 
difficult  position  for  the  Indian  States  and  also  for  the  Defence  of  India  as  a 
whole  against  external  aggression  of  any  kind. 

It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  some  form  of  Treaty  between 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan  which  would  not  only  deal  with  the  essential  economic 
matters,  e.g.,  Communications,  but  also  with  Defence  and  Foreign  Policy. 
The  agreement  to  enter  into  such  a  Treaty  would  have  to  be  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  setting  up  of  Two  Indias. 

Such  a  Treaty  should  provide  for  a  mutual  defensive  alliance  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  20  years  with  a  provision  that  it  should  be  automatically  renewable 
for  further  terms  of  10  years  unless  3  years  notice  to  bring  it  to  an  end  were 
given  by  either  party. 

As  each  party  will  base  its  defence  upon  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  a  long  period 
of  notice  is  necessary  to  enable  the  vital  readjustments  to  be  carried  out  before 
the  Treaty  actually  expires. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  a  defensive  alliance  lacks  practical  value 
unless  there  is  set  up  some  joint  machinery  for  concerting  actual  plans  for 
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common  defence  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  defence  when  necessity  arises. 
There  would  therefore  need  to  be  contained  within  the  Treaty  machinery  for 
common  decision  and  planning  in  times  of  peace  and  for  common  action  in 
times  of  war. 

We  have  set  out  above  two  schemes  arising  out  of  the  two  different  view¬ 
points  of  the  main  parties  either  of  which  we  consider  would  be  practicable. 
We  submit  these  schemes  A  and  B  to  the  parties  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
yet  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  or  other  of  them  or  upon  some  adaptation  of  one 
of  them. 

Time  is  however  running  out  and  we  cannot  delay  indefinitely  in  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  handing  over  of  power  to  the  Indian  People.  We  must  therefore 
ask  the  Parties  to  let  us  know  within  a  period  of  days  whether  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  one  or  both  of  the  schemes  A  and  B  either  as  they  stand  or 
modified. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  able  to  recommend  either  with  any  really 
major  alteration  as  that  would  mean  merely  reverting  to  the  whole  discussion 
again  and  we  should  have  made  no  progress  at  all. 

If  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  we  ascertain  that  all  the  parties  accept  one  or  other 
scheme  we  can  then  proceed  forthwith  with  the  rest  of  our  plans.  If  neither  of 
the  plans  meets  with  the  general  acceptance  of  all  the  main  parties  then  we  must 
recommend  that  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  volume  of  support  is  im¬ 
mediately  acted  upon.  We  shall  do  our  part  to  obtain  general  acceptance  of  one 
or  other  of  the  schemes  in  every  way  that  we  can,  but  failing  that  general 
acceptance  we  shall  use  all  our  influence  to  put  through  that  scheme  which  has 
the  greatest  measure  of  support. 
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Mr  Alexander  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P& J 1 10/40:/  223 

top  secret  p  April  1946 

Secretary  of  State 

Copy  to:  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

I  agree  with  the  general  thesis  in  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  memorandum1  containing 
a  draft  of  a  suggested  statement  for  communication  to  the  main  Parties  but  I 
am  concerned  lest  we  should  mislead  the  Parties  by  making  no  reference  to  the 
conditions  which  the  Cabinet  would  at  present  consider  essential  before  recom¬ 
mending  any  solution  to  Parliament. 

I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  a  general  paragraph 
to  the  draft  indicating  that  any  settlement  arrived  at  under  Solution  A  or 
Solution  B  would  necessarily  be  subject  to:- 
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(a)  Some  form  of  protection  to  be  included  either  by  constitutional  or 
treaty  provision  for  the  protection  of  religious  and  racial  minorities. 

(b)  Satisfactory  provision  to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  India  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  area. 

(c)  Faramountcy  not  to  be  handed  over  to  an  Indian  Government. 

I  feel  particularly  strongly  on  the  defence  aspect  in  view  of  the  report  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (India)  (C.O.S.  (46)  743 )2  which  concludes  that  Pakistan 
even  in  the  widest  territorial  form  would  not  be  viable  in  respect  of  external 
defence,  and  Solution  B  provides  for  a  more  restricted  form  of  Pakistan. 
Moreover  under  Solution  B ,  providing  for  two  separate  States,  the  question 
of  the  protection  of  minorities  would  assume  special  importance. 

A.  v.  A. 

1  No.  71.  2  L/WS/1/1029:  ff 96-128. 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
the  Nawab  of  Chhatari  on  Tuesday,  9  April  19461 

L\VDJ\s\337 :  PP-  102-4 

SECRET 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari  said  that  His  Exalted  Highness  welcomed  the  bold 
step  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  settle  the  Indian  problem  and 
would  give  all  possible  help  in  this  noble  task.  The  Hyderabad  Government 
felt  that  no  solution  would  be  successful  unless  it  were  based  on  the  consent  of 
all  major  elements  of  which  the  States  were  one.  The  first  obstacle  was  the 
communal  problem  which  was  solely  a  British  Indian  affair.  His  Exalted 
Highness  would  not  like  to  interfere  in  British  Indian  matters,  but  when  a 
solution  is  found  he  will  view  it  with  a  cordial  desire  to  co-operate  and  any 
proposals  for  a  future  constitution  will  be  examined  by  him  primarily  with 
the  objective  of  preserving  Hyderabad’s  integrity  and  her  treaty  relations  with 
the  Crown  in  Great  Britain.  Hyderabad  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  but  her  experience  of  relations  with  British  Indian  Provinces  has  not  been 
altogether  happy.  He  thought  Hyderabad  had  given  ample  proof  of  her 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  with  British  India  during 
the  war  period.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  India  it  would 
be  possible  for  Hyderabad  to  come  to  agreements  with  British  India  for  the 
common  good. 

1  It  is  evident  from  the  Record  of  this  Meeting  that  Sir  W.  Monckton  was  also  present. 
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The  Hyderabad  Government  had  written  a  letter  on  the  future  constitu¬ 
tion  in  September,  1942. 2  This  represented  their  first  preference  but  they  will 
be  willing  to  examine  any  proposition  put  before  them  in  a  helpful  and  co¬ 
operative  spirit.  The  Delegation  would  understand,  however,  that  the  Nawab 
was  not  in  a  position  to  commit  Hyderabad,  firstly  because  the  assent  of  the 
Ruler  was  essential  to  the  acceptance  of  any  proposition  and,  secondly,  because 
they  had  not  got  a  final  picture  of  what  the  position  in  British  India  would  be. 

He  wished  to  mention  certain  particular  outstanding  questions  concerning 
Hyderabad.  These  were: — 

(a)  The  question  of  the  ceded  territories.  These  were  ceded  by  Hyderabad 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  return  for  military  guarantees  given  to 
Hyderabad.  He  would  like  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to  these 
guarantees  and  also  to  the  ceded  territories. 

( b )  A  free  outlet  to  the  sea.  Hyderabad  contended  that  this  was  promised  to 
them  in  a  Treaty  of  1802  and  the  opinion  of  eminent  lawyers  was 
rather  in  favour  of  them  on  this  point.  It  was  vital  to  Hyderabad  with 
if  crores  of  people  as  no  progress  could  be  made,  industrially  or  eco¬ 
nomically,  without  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Hyderabad  intended  to  raise  these  points  at  the  proper  time.  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam  was  very  keen  that  there  should  be  reservations  in  respect 
of  the  integrity  of  Hyderabad’s  territory,  her  treaty  relations  with  the  Crown, 
her  right  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth,  her  rights  to  Berar  and  her  right 
to  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Delegation  yet  to 
give  any  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  set-up  in  British  India.  That  was 
the  main  difficulty  which  they  had  come  to  resolve.  Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether 
Hyderabad  considered  that  it  would  ease  or  make  more  difficult  their  position 
if,  to  make  an  assumption,  there  were  a  Pakistan  on  the  basis  outlined  by  Mr. 
Jinnah.  The  Nawab  said  in  reply  that  he  thought  that  in  those  circumstances 
Hyderabad  should  be  treated  as  one  separate  unit,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say  without  knowing  the  details  of  the  settlement.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  Nawab  thought  that  it  would  ease  the 
problem  of  association  with  British  India  for  Hyderabad  if  there  were  one 
rather  than  two  Indias  and  the  Secretary  of  State  added  that  the  one  India 
might  be  only  tenuously  united  for  such  purposes  as  foreign  affairs  and  defence. 
The  Nawab  said  that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  expressing  any  view  without  the 
details  of  the  constitution,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  asked  whether  if  there 
were  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  India  on  some  such  basis  which 
would  ease  the  communal  problem,  the  Nawab  thought  that  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  from  Hyderabad’s  point  of  view.  The  Nawab 
thought  that  this  would  be  so. 
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His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  what  port  Hyderabad  had  in  view.  The 
Nawab  said  that  they  had  thought  of  Goa  but  would  not  require  a  corridor 
of  territory  but  only  an  “easement”  to  enable  them  to  import  by  rail  across 
British  territory  goods  received  at  their  own  port.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  this 
would  be  for  subsequent  discussion  with  British  India.  Sir  Walter  Monckton 
said  that  he  thought  His  Exalted  Highness  hoped  that  the  British  Government, 
with  whom  he  had  had  such  long  and  close  relations,  would  assist  him  in  such 
negotiations  which  might  otherwise  be  somewhat  one-sided. 

The  Nawab  asked  whether  the  States  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  separate 
Indian  Union  among  themselves  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  States  would, 
when  British  India  became  independent,  be  free  to  join  together  in  a  union  or 
not.  It  would  be  for  them  to  decide.  The  Nawab  enquired  whether,  if  part  of 
India  seceded  from  the  Commonwealth,  the  rest  of  India  would  be  required 
to  do  so.  Sir  S.  Cripps  replied  that  if  a  State  were  federated  with  parts  of  India 
which  decided  to  secede,  it  would  have  to  do  so.  In  reply  to  another  enquiry 
the  Nawab  was  informed  that  the  Interim  Government  would  not  be  strictly 
speaking  responsible  to  the  Legislature  and  would  be  under  the  existing  con¬ 
stitution.  He  then  raised  the  question  whether,  in  fact,  the  Governor-General 
would  not  be  under  such  great  pressure  from  his  new  Government  in  British 
India  that  he  would  be  unable  as  Crown  Representative  any  longer  effectively 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  against  British  India.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
this  was  an  unavoidable  situation  in  the  transitional  period.  The  Nawab  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  assist  the  Governor-General  to  have  an  Advisory  Council 
of  States  representatives  who  could  voice  the  opinion  of  the  States  to  him  on 
any  propositions  put  forward  by  British  India  which  appear  to  affect  the  States. 
He  would  thus  have  a  counter-balancing  representative  Council  which  would 
strengthen  his  position  in  resisting  British  Indian  proposals  which  were  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  States. 

The  Nawab  then  enquired  whether  it  was  intended  to  transfer  Paramountcy 
to  a  new  Indian  Government  in  the  ultimate  constitution.  The  Secretary  of 
State  explained  that  in  the  interim  period  Paramountcy  will  remain  as  hereto¬ 
fore  but  that  after  the  transfer  of  power  in  British  India  the  physical  circum¬ 
stances  which  enable  the  Crown  to  discharge  its  obligations  under  the  treaties 
with  the  States  would  have  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Crown  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  They  would  therefore  lapse  not  through 
intention  but  by  unavoidable  force  of  circumstance  and  with  that  lapse  there 
would  lapse  also  corresponding  obligations  of  the  States  under  the  treaties. 
The  States  would  therefore  assume  the  rights  and  powers  they  had  surrendered 
in  return  for  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Crown.  Sir  W.  Monckton  said 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  implication  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  statement  that 
the  demise  of  Paramountcy  would  be  accompanied  by  the  departure  of  the 
2  Possibly  a  reference  to  Vol.  II,  Enclosure  to  No.  692  which  was  in  fact  dated  15  August  1942. 
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treaty  obligations  also.  He  thought  that  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  had 
hoped  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Crown 
and  that  in  the  circumstances  described  by  the  Secretary  of  State  he  would 
press  his  claim  to  assert  and  regain  his  sovereignty  in  Berar.  He  would  also  hope 
that  if  the  long-standing  treaties  between  himself  and  the  Crown  had  now 
become  incapable  of  performance  he,  the  Nizam,  would  get  the  assistance  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government  in  securing  the  negotiation  of  a  new  position  with 
his  powerful  neighbours  in  circumstances  that  would  not  be  strongly  biased 
against  him.  If,  however,  his  relations  with  the  Crown  could  not  continue  to 
subsist  as  he  would  wish,  Sir  W.  Monckton  thought  that  His  Exalted  Highness’ 
attitude  would  be — 

(a)  That  if  there  were  Pakistan  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  join  it  for 
geographical  reasons  and  impossible  for  him  to  join  Hindustan  for  ideo¬ 
logical  reasons  and  that  therefore  Hyderabad  must  remain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State. 

(b)  If  on  the  other  hand  there  were  a  united  India,  the  less  there  was  conceded 
to  the  Centre  the  easier  it  would  be  for  His  Exalted  Highness  to  con¬ 
template  joining  the  Federation.  If  the  Centre  were  limited  to  foreign 
affairs  and  defence  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for  him  to  join  if  there 
were  communal  parity  in  the  Central  Government. 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari  said  that  Berar  could  not  legally  be  incorporated 
in  British  India  without  Hyderabad’s  consent  and  if  British  India  seceded  from 
the  Empire  the  Nizam’s  consent  in  respect  of  Berar  would  be  required.  Sir 
S.  Cripps  said  that  there  was  a  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure  position  and  that  this 
point  would  have  to  be  deferred  for  later  consideration.  The  Nawab  asked 
what  happened  to  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Paramount  Power  and  was 
informed  that  these  would  revert  to  the  individual  States  and  that  in  the  event 
of  any  States  not  acceding  to  an  Indian  Federation  they  would  remain  outside 
and  have  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  what  they  would  do.  They 
would  have  to  negotiate  new  treaties  with  British  India. 


Note  on  Discussion  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  on  Tuesday ,  p  April  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  103-8 

SECRET 

Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  said  that  the  paper1  presented  to  the  Delegation 
by  His  Highn  ess  of  Bhopal  had  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  actual  discussion 
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with  himself.  He  (Sir  C.  P.)  represented  certain  ex-Chamber  States.  Cochin, 
Gwalior,  and  Bikaner  had  authorised  him  to  act  for  them  and  Mysore  generally 
agreed  with  what  he  was  going  to  say.  These  rulers  probably  differed  on  the 
question  of  Pakistan  from  the  view  put  forward  by  the  Chancellor,  His 
Highness  of  Bhopal  who  did  not  wish  to  take  sides  in  a  matter  which  might 
affect  him  in  his  State.  His  Highness  had  asked  him  and  the  States  he  represented 
not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  Pakistan  question,  but  he  could  not  under¬ 
take  not  to  do  so. 

He  (Sir  C.  P.)  personally  regarded  the  three  great  contributions  made  by 
the  British  to  India  to  be  the  judicial  system,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  India 
which  had  been  so  long  a  dream  and  had  been  made  effective  by  the  British, 
and  which  he  felt  to  be  so  very  precious  and  worth  safeguarding  at  all  costs. 
The  third  contribution  was  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  was  not  being 
manifested  as  much  as  he  would  like  at  this  time. 

Treaties  with  the  States.  He  did  not  regard  the  treaties  as  of  any  particular 
value  to  the  States  and  was  not  disposed  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  them. 
Travancore  and  Hyderabad  were  among  the  earliest  States  with  which  treaties 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  alliance.  After  the  Mutiny,  the  treaty  policy  further 
changed,  and  in  accordance  with  clause  9  of  the  Travancore  treaty  His  Highness 
undertook  to  take  advice  with  regard  to  finance,  administration,  etc.  The 
treaty  had  been  a  comprehensive  one  involving  the  supervision  of  the  whole  of 
the  State  if  the  British  Government  so  wished.  Treaties  could  be  as  elastic  as  the 
two  parties  demanded.  It  was  mistaken  in  his  view  to  rely  on  a  treaty  and  he 
had  advised  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  treaty  rights 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  new  Government  to  arrive  at  suitable 
arrangements  as  circumstances  required. 

On  the  issue  of  Paramountcy,  if  and  when  the  British  left  India  and  indepen¬ 
dence  were  granted,  Paramountcy  must  go.  An  Indian  State  could  not  rely 
on  the  doctrine  for  protection  from  aggression  either  internal  or  external.  It 
was  impossible  to  conceive  of  Paramountcy  being  effective  unless  the  British 
Government  maintained  forces  in  every  State  in  the  country.  This  could  not 
be  contemplated.  From  this  it  followed  that  he  differed  from  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
Pandit  Nehru  when  they  said  that  Paramountcy  devolved  on  the  new  Indian 
Government. 

On  the  other  hand  the  States  cannot  stand  by  themselves  and  there  would 
have  to  be  agreements  between  the  States  and  the  succession  Government.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  conceive  of  transfer  of  Paramountcy  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  Government.  One  reason  why  Paramountcy  had  worked  in  the  past 
was  that  it  was  exercised  by  an  independent  and  detached  agency  responsible 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parliament  with  the  result  that  there  seldom 


1  Presumably  a  reference  to  Addendum  to  No.  44- 
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had  been  interference  in  internal  affairs.  The  position  would  be  quite  different 
if  political  parties  were  given  control  of  Paramountcy. 

During  the  interim  period,  which  he  believed  would  be  longer  than  was 
generally  anticipated,  the  status  quo  in  so  far  as  Paramountcy  was  concerned 
would  have  to  be  preserved,  but  the  machinery  of  the  Political  Department 
and  the  Viceroy  would  have  to  be  revised  if  there  was  not  to  be  undue  friction. 
He  thought  that  this  could  be  secured  if  an  Adviser  to  the  Viceroy  chosen  by 
the  States  and  working  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  or  advisory  council 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  States  were  appointed.  The  matter  needed 
more  careful  thought,  and  he  would  submit  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the 
Delegation.2 

As  regards  the  grouping  of  States,  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of 
the  601  States  (only  40  of  which  were  governed  by  treaties)  being  effective 
factors  in  the  future  unless  they  grouped  themselves.  There  were  about  10 
States  which  could  stand  at  present  in  equality  with  British  Indian  Provinces. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  a  population  of  one  million  and  a  revenue  of  one 
crore  was  about  the  minimum  and  if  States  were  grouped  into  units  of  this  size, 
there  would  be  about  25  of  them.  If  they  were  grouped  into  larger  units  with 
a  revenue  of  about  three  crores  the  number  of  units  would  be  ten  to  twelve. 

The  small  States  had  in  the  past  been  averse  to  attachment  because  they  did 
not  realize  the  risks  and  dangers  ahead  of  them.  When  they  did  realize  it,  they 
would  welcome  attachment.  He  thought  that  if  they  were  told  that  if  they 
grouped  themselves  within  the  next  six  months  or  a  year  they  could  come  in, 
and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  would  have  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  would 
all  welcome  attachment. 

Internal  Administration.  If  there  is  a  definite  time  limit,  which  should  be 
fixed  by  the  British  Government,  the  States  should  of  their  own  volition  and 
without  external  dictation  bring  in  systems  of  Government  which  would  give 
the  States  people  an  effective  share  in  the  administration.  Such  an  attempt  was 
being  made  in  Travancore.  The  Constitution  there  had  not  been  based  on  the 
Westminster  model  because  his  experience  of  administration  had  convinced 
him  that  the  complete  translation  of  the  idea  of  a  [re]  movable  executive  was  not 
suitable  for  Indian  conditions.  In  other  matters  he  agreed  with  the  ideals  under¬ 
lying  British  ideas.  With  a  removable  executive  there  was,  under  Indian 
conditions,  a  constant  manoeuvring  for  position  which  inevitably  caused 
disputes  between  personalities  and  efforts  at  individual  aggrandisement.  He 
was,  however,  convinced  that  the  details  of  administration  and  political 
decisions  must  be  brought  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Legislature. 

On  the  issue  of  independence  he  had  been  in  his  early  days  in  favour  of 
Dominion  Status.  At  present,  however,  the  idea  had  receded,  he  thought  for 
good,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  it  back.  There  is  a  definitely  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  in  the  air,  and  he  thought  that  the  Congress  position  at  the 
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next  election  would  not  be  so  unassailable  as  it  is  at  present.  The  Communist 
party  would  become  very  strong  in  the  next  few  years,  and  were  very  forward 
at  present  in  the  Labour  movements  in  Travancore.  They  had  a  lot  of  money, 
the  origin  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  trace,  and  were  politically  far  more  active 
than  Congress. 

Independence  in  the  sense  now  spoken  of  must  be  consistent  with  the  defence 
of  India  and  aggression  against  India  was  not  so  illusory  as  it  once  was.  People 
must  recognise  that  independence  would  be  qualified  and  partial  for  some  time, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  was  that  the  period  should 
be  fixed  by  1947  or  1948  or  later  by  which  full  independence  could  be  organised. 
If  it  were  known  that  British  forces  would  not  be  available  for  instance  after 
1949  or  1950,  Mr.  Jinnah’s  attitude  would,  he  thought,  alter,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  reaching  a  compromise  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Jinnah’s  proposition  involved  two  Indias  with  two  foreign  policies  and 
two  separate  defence  forces.  The  frontier  between  the  Pakistan  unit  of  the 
Punjab,  Sind,  Baluchistan  and  the  N.-W.F.P.  on  one  side  with  Hindustan  on 
the  other  would  be  a  thousand  miles  long  and  would  require  armies  on  both 
sides — one  to  watch  Russia  and  the  other  to  watch  Hindustan.  Frontier  armies 
on  the  border  of  Assam  and  Bengal  would  also  be  required.  Even  if  there  were 
a  common  foreign  policy  there  would  have  to  be  separate  navies,  armies  and 
air  forces  for  the  two  groups.  Speaking  as  an  administrator,  he  knew  that  unless 
there  is  a  central  unified  authority,  however  loose,  entitled  to  impose  its  will  in 
matters  such  as  customs,  tariffs,  currency  matters,  etc.,  good  government  was 
impossible.  He  gave  as  an  example  the  food  problem  in  Travancore  in  1944 
and  1945  when  the  other  Provinces  had  prevented  the  transport  of  grain  to 
the  State  and  it  was  only  when  a  strong  central  policy  was  imposed  that  a 
solution  was  found.  The  units  could  have  as  much  autonomy  as  they  liked, 
but  in  his  view  no  price  was  too  great  to  pay  for  a  central  co-ordinating  body. 
This  was  quite  indispensable.  Even  if  there  were  trouble  it  would  have  to  be 
faced. 

He  thought  that  the  States  should  not  participate  in  the  Interim  Government. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  political  feeling  against  the  States  that  existed  in 
British  India  where  the  States  are  regarded  as  centres  of  reaction.  Any  re¬ 
presentatives  they  might  send  to  the  Central  Government  would  not  carry 
weight  in  the  Council.  It  would  be  better  if  a  system  of  Conferences,  one  re¬ 
presenting  British  India  and  the  other  the  States,  was  set  up  to  implement  com¬ 
mon  decisions.  Provinces  and  States  would  presumably  send  representatives  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  proportion  to  their  population.  On  this  basis 
some  States  would  send  several  members,  and  in  Travancore  he  had  under¬ 
taken  that  half  their  representatives  would  be  elected  at  the  Travancore  Legis¬ 
lature. 


2  See  No.  157. 
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the  viceroy  asked  whether  he  had  any  particular  grouping  of  the  States 
in  mind.  Sir  Ramaswami  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter  with  His 
Highness  of  Bhopal  and  that  possible  units  were  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  Mysore, 
Cochin,  Travancore,  the  Rajputana  States,  the  Punjab  States,  the  Eastern  States, 
and  the  Central  India  States.  Some  States  might  prefer  to  join  up  with  the 
Provinces  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  the  pace. 

mr.  Alexander  enquired  whether  the  growth  of  Communist  influence 
was  likely  to  turn  the  future  Indian  Government  towards  the  Commonwealth. 
Sir  C.  P.  replied  that  the  new  government  would  be  more  autocratic  than  the 
present  government,  and  would  deal  firmly  with  the  Communists  if  they  gave 
trouble. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Viceroy  who  referred  to  a  suggestion  for 
regional  arrangements  in  South  India  put  forward  by  Sir  C.  P.  in  an  interview 
about  a  year  ago,  Sir  C.  P.  Aiyar  said  that  he  was  then  in  favour  of  regional 
discussions  for  administrative  reasons.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  time 
for  any  regional  experiment  of  this  sort  was  now  inopportune,  and  he  was 
doubtful  whether  it  was  possible  as  an  interim  arrangement. 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 

Sir  Mirza  Ismail  on  Tuesday ,  p  April  1946  at  12  noon 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  108-11 

SECRET 

On  being  asked  for  his  views  on  the  problems  confronting  the  Delegation,  Sir 
Mirza  read  out  a  statement,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  He  added  that  he  was 
in  close  touch  with  both  Congress  and  Muslim  League  leaders,  and  thought 
that  there  was  a  good  chance  of  Congress  accepting  a  plan  such  as  he  had  sug¬ 
gested,  although  it  gave  the  Hindus  only  3  seats  out  of  8  in  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  and  7  out  of  22  (leaving  out  of  account  the  5  States  representatives)  in  the 
Constitution-making  Body.  This  was  better  representation  than  they  had  had 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  remarked  that  times  had  changed  since  then.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  take  full  account  of  the  results  of  the  recent  provincial 
elections. 

sir  mirza  Ismail  continued  that  the  Muslim  League  might  likewise  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  his  scheme,  although  they  would  have  to  waive  their 
objection  to  co-operating  with  non-League  Muslims.  His  scheme  gave  the 
Muslims  parity  of  representation  in  the  Central  Executive  with  the  Hindus, 
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viz.,  3  seats  out  of  8.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  told  him  that  if  Pakistan  were  established 
he  would  be  prepared  to  grant  Hindus  and  Sikhs  3  seats  out  of  8  in  the  new 
Punjab  Provincial  Government.  In  the  existing  Punjab  Ministry  Muslims  had 
4  seats  and  Hindus  and  Sikhs  together  the  same  number.  Thus  it  seemed  that  for 
the  sake  of  one  more  seat  Mr.  Jinnah  was  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into 
civil  war  and  to  leave  the  Muslims  in  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  to  be 
crushed  to  death. 

At  the  same  time  he  recognised  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  done  a  great  service  to 
the  Muslim  community.  During  the  period  of  provincial  autonomy  in  1938 
to  1939,  the  Hindus  had  thought  they  could  have  everything  their  own  way. 
Now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jinnah,  they  knew  otherwise. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  States,  he  said  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  an 
All-India  Federation  in  which  they  would  have  representation  at  the  centre. 
He  considered  it  necessary  that  States  representatives  should  be  brought  into 
the  Central  Executive  even  before  the  new  constitution  came  into  operation. 
For  this  reason  he  had  made  provision  in  his  scheme  for  the  addition  to  the 
Central  Executive  of  two  representatives  of  the  States,  one  Hindu  and  one 
Muslim.  He  contemplated  that  when  the  Constitution-making  Body  had  settled 
the  main  issue  of  Pakistan,  the  Viceroy  should  appoint  to  his  council  two  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  or  Sir  V.  T.  Krishnamachari,  who 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  States  and  could  put  forward  their  views. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  merely  recognise  facts  as  they  were  today.  In 
spite  of  the  formality  whereby  the  States  dealt  with  the  Government  of  India 
only  through  the  Crown  Representative  as  intermediary,  they  knew  that  most 
questions  in  which  they  were  involved  were  in  reality  handled  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  Crown  Representative  dealt  with  little 
more  than  personal  and  dynastic  cases  affecting  the  Princes,  and  could  continue 
to  do  so  under  Sir  Mirza’s  scheme  until  the  new  Constitution  came  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

Asked  whether  the  Rajputana  States  had  made  any  progress  in  establishing 
co-operative  measures  with  a  view  to  improving  their  administrations  and 
enabling  the  Rajputana  States  to  stand  together  in  an  independent  India,  Sir 
Mirza  replied  that  he  was  trying  to  initiate  schemes  of  this  kind.  His  idea  was 
that  there  should  be  a  joint  Judicial  Committee  to  hear  appeals  from  the  State 
High  Courts,  a  common  University,  a  Customs  Union  (this  would  get  rid  of  the 
inter-State  smuggling  which  was  a  great  nuisance  at  present)  and  co-operation 
in  maintaining  law  and  order.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  constituent  States 
would  have  periodical  meetings  in  order  to  concert  joint  measures. 

The  problem  of  the  States  was  the  problem  of  preserving  their  ruling 
families.  The  people  of  the  States  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  British  Indian  Provinces  and  their  interests  were,  broadly 
speaking,  the  same.  The  Rulers,  however,  were  frequently  of  different  race 
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from  their  subjects.  He  was  in  favour  of  doing  everything  possible  to  maintain 
the  position  of  the  ruling  families,  as  he  considered  that  they  embodied  a 
valuable  tradition  of  Indian  culture  and  civilization. 

Sir  Mirza  concluded  by  emphasising  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  British 
to  leave  India  with  all  her  political  problems  undecided.  So  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  no  feeling  in  India  that  Britain  should  take  this  course.  The  British 
should  stay  on  in  India,  at  least  for  some  time  longer,  but  on  more  equal  terms 
than  hitherto. 


Enclosure  to  No.  75 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIA 

NOTE  BY  SIR  MIRZA  ISMAIL,  K.C.I.E.,  O.B.E.,  DEWAN  OF  JAIPUR  STATE 

I  do  not  regard  this  question,  difficult  as  it  is,  as  one  that  is  incapable  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution. 

I  shall  indicate  briefly  the  steps  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  taken  to 
produce  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all 
interests  concerned,  namely,  the  British  Government,  the  States,  the  two  major 
communities  and  others.  The  British  Government  have  declared  that  they  are 
prepared  to  grant  independence  to  India,  or,  if  she  would  prefer  it,  a  position 
of  equality  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  British  Government  were  well-advised  in  making  such  a  declaration. 
It  has  put  them  right  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  India  but  of  the  whole  world. 

This  declaration  may  lead  to,  but  will  not  immediately  result  in,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  national  government  in  India,  such  as  the  Congress 
seems  to  expect.  That  position  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Indians  themselves 
agreeing  to  work  together  as  one  people,  and  it  camiot  be  conferred  upon  them 
by  an  outside  agency,  however  earnest,  well-intentioned  and  powerful  it  may  be. 

It  is  my  considered  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  satisfactory  consti¬ 
tution  for  India  at  the  present  time  except  upon  the  basis  of  the  continuance  of 
the  British  connection,  not  necessarily  in  its  present  form,  but  on  a  footing  of 
equal  relationship.  By  British  connection,  I  mean  supervision  and  guidance  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  the  existence  of  British  personnel  in  the  various  services, 
though  not  in  the  present  proportion,  and  continuance  of  a  British  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General. 

I  suggest  that  the  following  steps  may  be  taken — 

(1)  Firstly,  the  British  Government  should  proceed  to  effect  a  complete 
Indianization  of  the  Central  Government,  making  it  a  national  or  popular 
government  representative  of  the  various  important  political  parties  and  in¬ 
terests  in  the  country.  This  government  will  doubtless  be  a  responsive  govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  a  responsible  government  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  removable 
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by  the  Legislature.  It  will  have  to  be  responsible  to  the  Governor-General, 
pending  the  revision  of  the  constitution  by  the  proposed  constitution-making 
body.  (This,  perhaps,  is  the  form  of  government  that  would  suit  India  best.) 

The  strength  and  composition  of  the  Central  Government  may  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 


Congress  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Non-Congress  Hindu . . . 

Non-League  Muslim . 

Scheduled  Caste  (only  if  a  really  suitable  candidate 
is  available  not  otherwise)  or  Indian  Christian  or 

1^  ci  S 1  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

r*11 

^ ^  -I  IA 1  JL  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••  •  •  •  •••  •  •  .  .  •  • 


2 

2 

I 

I 


I 

I 


Total  ...  8 


Later,  two  representatives  of  the  States — a  Hindu  and  a  Muslim — may  be 
added,  raising  the  strength  of  the  cabinet  to  ten. 

(2)  Having  formed  his  Cabinet,  the  Governor-General  will,  in  consultation 
with  his  ministers,  set  up  a  constitution-making  body,  composed  as  follows: — 


Congress  .  5 

League  .  5 

States  .  5 

Non-Congress  Hindus  .  2 

Non-League  Muslims  .  2 

Scheduled  Castes .  2 

Indian  Christians .  2 

Parsis  .  1 

Sikhs  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Europeans .  1 

Total  ...  27 


with  an  eminent  jurist  like  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer  as  Chairman. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee,  and  not  a  large  body, 
to  discuss  so  complicated  a  question  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 

It  is  not  advisable,  in  my  view,  that  the  British  Government  should  declare 
themselves  either  in  favour  of,  or  against,  Pakistan.  That  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  left  to  the  constitution-making  body  to  determine,  the  British  Government’s 
attitude  being  one  of  strict  neutrality  at  this  juncture. 

The  Muslim  community  has  to  be  assured  of  its  future  and  it  should  feel 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  placed  under  the  domination  of  the  majority  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  satisfy  its  legitimate  demands 
making  its  position  perfectly  safe  in  the  future. 
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If  the  Muslim  League  does  not  wish  to  join  either  the  Central  Government 
or  the  constitution-making  body,  the  formation  of  these  bodies  need  not  be 
delayed  on  that  account,  but  should  be  proceeded  with  after  giving  the  League 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  make  up  its  mind.  A  statement  may  be  issued  by  the 
Government  indicating  the  procedure  decided  upon,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  its  intentions. 


76 

Note  on  Discussion  between  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Mr  N.  M.Joshi  on  Tuesday , 

g  April  ig46  at  4  pm 1 
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sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  Mr.  Joshi  whether  he  would  indicate  to  the 
Delegation  a  line  of  approach  which  he  thought  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Joshi  replied  that  unless  the  Mission  state  very  clearly  how  far  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  League  demands,  Mr.  Jinnah  would  not  withdraw 
from  his  present  position.  The  same  applied  to  the  Congress.  In  his  view  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Mission  to  indicate  as  soon  as  possible  what  was  reasonable  and 
what  was  not  reasonable  in  their  view.  Until  this  was  done  there  was  no  hope 
of  Congress  and  the  League  coming  together.  If  there  was  no  agreement  be¬ 
tween  these  parties  the  Mission  would  have  to  make  an  arbitral  award  which  he 
thought  the  country  would  accept  with  some  feeling  of  relief. 

He  thought  that  the  Congress  should  be  generous  in  meeting  the  League 
demand  for  representation  in  the  Interim  Government.  But  even  if  the  League 
could  not  be  brought  in,  he  was  in  favour  of  changing  the  present  government, 
which  could  not  maintain  order  or  relieve  India’s  political  and  economic 
difficulties.  The  recent  police  and  R.I.N.  strikes  indicated  how  disturbed  con¬ 
ditions  were.  A  new  government,  even  if  consisting  wholly  of  the  Congress, 
would  be  better  able  to  maintain  law  and  order  than  the  present  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  his  view  Mr.  Jinnah  was  not  a  believer  in  violence,  though  he  might 
start  a  movement  for  non-payment  of  taxes  and  non-co-operation  generally 
which  would  invariably  lead  to  violence. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  enquired  whether  Mr.  Joshi  thought  that  such  a 
movement  would  lead  to  civil  war.  Mr.  Joshi  said  that  he  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  more  than  a  movement  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  would  depend  on 
the  attitude  of  Muslims  in  the  army.  Things  might  become  difficult  in  the 
Punjab  and  Sind  but  in  his  judgment  the  Bengal  Muslims  were  poorly  led  and 
backward  and  there  would  probably  not  be  a  powerful  movement  there. 
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He  said  that  the  Trade  Union.  Congress  which  he  represented  did  not  take 
part  in  controversial  politics.  In  his  experience  the  Muslim  workers  generally 
supported  the  League  and  the  Hindu  workers  the  Congress.  The  Trade  Union 
Congress  had  Scheduled  Caste  members  and  was  generally  representative  of 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

the  secretary  of  state  asked  Mr.  Joshi  to  give  his  views  on  the  line 
which  an  arbitral  award  might  take.  Mr.  Joshi  said  that  he  would  treat  Mr.  Jinnah 
and  other  minorities  very  generously.  As  far  as  Pakistan  was  concerned  he  would 
give  him  the  Muslim  majority  areas  only.  He  thought  Mr.  Jinnah  would  ulti¬ 
mately  agree  to  this.  He  would  either  have  to  forgo  Calcutta  and  develop 
Chittagong  as  a  port  for  the  Eastern  Pakistan  area,  or  else  there  would  have  to 
be  some  international  government  in  Calcutta.  In  his  view  it  was  advisable  to 
avoid  a  plebiscite,  though  Congress  would  probably  press  for  one.  The  feeling 
in  the  country  was  such  that  it  was,  in  his  judgement,  necessary  to  give  way  to 
Jinnah’ s  claims  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

the  secretary  of  s tate  said  that  the  organisation  for  a  plebiscite  would 
take  a  minimum  of  six  months  during  which  feelings  would  be  further  acerbated. 
Mr.  Joshi  agreed  that  the  Pakistan  areas  could  be  delimited  on  the  existing 
population  basis.  A  Pakistan  arranged  in  this  way  would,  he  thought,  be 
acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

He  then  stressed  again  the  necessity  for  a  very  early  settlement.  The  people 
could  not  go  on  waiting  and  if  there  were  no  settlement  there  must  be  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Even  if  the  people  did  not  accept  such  an  award,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
tell  them  that  the  British  would  leave  on  a  certain  date.  When  they  found  that 
the  alternative  was  civil  war,  he  thought  that  the  parties  would  compromise, 
for  though  there  was  much  talk  of  civil  war  the  outcome  of  a  possible  war 
would  be  uncertain  and  no  one  was  keen  on  having  one.  He  himself  was  of  the 
view  that  the  urge  for  freedom  was  so  strong  that  India  would  have  to  accept 
the  risk  of  a  possible  civil  war  if  the  alternative  was  continuation  of  British  rule 
in  the  country.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  permanent  slaves  and 
freedom  was  the  most  important  of  their  objectives. 

In  the  Provinces  38  or  39  seats  were  reserved  for  labour  of  which  two  had 
been  won  by  the  Muslims,  six  by  the  Communists  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Congress.  The  labour  movement  asked  for  no  safeguards  for  itself  in  the  future 
and,  in  fact,  the  workers’  fight  had  not  yet  begun,  and  would  not  begin  until 
the  national  issue  of  freedom  had  been  solved. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Joshi  said  that  the  All-India  Trade  Union 
Congress  had  about  half  a  million  members.  To  avoid  splits  in  their  organisa¬ 
tion  they  tried  to  keep  out  politics.  In  the  population  generally,  especially  in 

1  A  list  on  L/P&J/10/26  shows  that  Lord  Wavell  was  also  present  at  this  Meeting. 
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Bombay,  the  Congress  Socialists  were  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
Old  Guard  of  Congress  representatives.  He  thought  that  in  six  months  or  a 
year  even  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  would  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  their  influence. 

the  secretary  of  state  enquired  how  labour  seats  were  allocated. 
Mr.  Joshi  replied  that  there  were  two  types  of  constituency,  one  in  which 
membership  of  a  Trade  Union  was  the  voting  qualification,  and  the  other  in 
which  a  vote  was  given  to  every  factory  worker  irrespective  of  whether  he 
belonged  to  a  Trade  Union.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  was  a  group  organisa¬ 
tion  which  did  not  itself  put  forward  candidates.  When  the  Congress  formed 
governments  the  workers  would  adopt  a  more  critical  attitude  to  the  Congress 
Party  than  they  did  at  present.  At  this  stage  the  Congress,  being  more  irrespon¬ 
sible  than  the  Trade  Unionists,  were  able  to  gain  much  support  by  making 
promises  which  the  Trade  Unions  knew  to  be  impracticable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Communists  were  losing  ground  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Congress  Party,  but  their  chance  came  when  the  Congress 
leaders  went  to  gaol  in  1942,  and  since  then  they  had  infiltrated  into  many  of 
the  offices  of  the  Trade  Union  movement.  In  his  organisation  the  Communists 
were  now  in  the  majority.  As  for  the  Congress  Socialists,  half  of  them  were 
genuine  Socialists  and  the  remainder  put  forward  Socialist  ideas  only  in  order 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  masses.  The  Congress  Socialist  Party  did  not  like 
Mr.  Gandhi's  theory  of  non-violence  and  would  shortly  split  off  from  the 
Congress. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  supposing  an  arbitral  award  were  made 
which  went  fairly  far  to  meet  the  Muslims,  what  would  the  Congress 
Socialists  do?  Mr.  Joshi  replied  that  they  would  almost  certainly  attack  the 
British.  He  repeated  that  most  people  were  more  concerned  in  attaining  their 
freedom  than  in  the  relative  merits  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan.  If  the  British 
threatened  to  leave  India  the  people  would  come  together  and  would  probably 
accept  an  award.  Immediately  following  such  an  award  a  central  government 
for  British  India  should  be  set  up.  When  this  was  done  the  burden  of  conciliat¬ 
ing  the  Muslims  would  be  on  the  Congress  who  would  be  able  to  keep  law 
and  order  better  than  the  present  government. 

THE  secretary  of  st ate  asked  Mr.  Joshi  how  the  Indian  States  would  fit 
into  the  picture.  Mr.  Joshi  said  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  there  was  a 
united  India.  If  India  was  divided  the  States  would  have  to  elect  whether  they 
wished  to  join  Pakistan  or  Hindustan,  and  in  this  the  States  subjects  would  have 
to  have  a  voice.  They  would  also  have  to  be  represented  on  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body.  In  his  view  the  States  now  knew  that  their  position  was  weak 
and  were  willing  to  compromise.  If  some  form  of  Pakistan  were  accepted  there 
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would  be  advantage  in  having  two  constitution-making  bodies.  This  it  would 
be  for  the  Interim  Government  to  arrange.  In  his  view,  as  the  Muslims  form  only 
one  quarter  of  the  population  they  did  not  deserve  to  have  half  the  seats  in  the 
interim  cabinet.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Simla  Conference  was  on  the  basis  of 
Hindu /Muslim  parity  and  not  Congress /League  parity. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  it  was  possible  to  j  ustify  parity  of  represen¬ 
tation  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  on  the  assumption  that  they  would 
represent  at  the  centre  the  equal  States  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan.  In  his  view 
Congress  leaders  were  anxious  for  a  settlement  as  if  they  failed  to  achieve  one 
they  would  lose  even  more  influence.  The  Congress  Socialists’  successes  in 
Bombay  were  a  clear  indication  of  this,  and  had  already  alarmed  orthodox 
Congressmen. 


77 

Minute  addressed  to  Mr  Turnbull 1 
L/P&JI10I32:  ff  40-1 

CONFIDENTIAL  9  April  1946 

After  his  meeting  with  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  and  the  Viceroy  yesterday, 
MR.  H.  s.  suhrawardy  sent  over  the  attached  note,  with  a  request  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Members  of  the  Delegation. 


Enclosure  to  No.  77 
Mr  Suhrawardy  to  Cabinet  Delegation 

CONFIDENTIAL 

For  the  Honourable  Members  of  the  Delegation. 

May  I  take  the  liber  ty  of  making  a  further  point  ?  If  you  agree  to  the  scheme  of 
Pakistan,  then  do  so  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  detract  from  the 
scheme  in  such  a  manner  as  will  in  effect  frustrate  the  scheme  or  leave  pin- 

I  presume  that  the  Delegation  do  not  propose  to  place  so  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  say  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  as  will  enable  him  to  crush  Muslim 
aspirations  or  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  It  would 
appear  from  his  fulminations  that  he  hopes  to  be  vested  with  full  authority  to 
crush  Muslims  (with  the  help  of  the  Police  and  the  Military)  should  they 

1  Evidently  sent  by  the  Viceroy’s  Private  Secretariat. 
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resist.  I  equally  presume  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  do  not  propose  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  little  civil  war. 

May  I  further  suggest  that  the  British  people  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  deal  with  two  or  three  or  more  Central  authorities  than  with  one. 

I  apologise  for  this  intrusion. 

(Signed)  h.  s.  suhrawardy 
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Note  by  Sir  W.  Croft  and  Mr  Turnbull 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  114-18 

TOP  SECRET  9  April  1946 

NOTE  ON  THE  DEFENCE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  Jinnah  in  his  interview1  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  said  that  his  conception 
of  Pakistan  was  that  it  would  be  a  sovereign  State  and  that  there  could  be  no 
relations  between  it  and  Hindustan  other  than  those  created  by  treaty  or  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Jinnah  was  pressed  on  the  defence  issue  and  asked  to  indicate  broadly 
the  subjects  which  he  thought  might  be  so  regulated.  He  would  not  go  further 
than  to  say  that  he  contemplated  there  should  be  a  defensive  alliance  between 
the  two  States  and  that  there  should  be  close  consultation  in  regard  to  foreign 
relations. 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  have  to  make 
clear  before  the  negotiations  proceed  very  much  farther  what  their  attitude  is 
to  this  proposition.  Leaving  aside  the  question  whether  it  is  politically  a 
feasible  basis  for  a  settlement,  a  fundamental  consideration  is  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  the  requirement  that  satisfactory  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  the  defence  of  India  and  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  If  it  is  not  presumably  Mr. 
Jinnah  must  be  told  in  any  case  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  counte¬ 
nance  Pakistan  (irrespective  of  the  question  of  area)  on  the  basis  of  the  relations 
which  Mr.  Jinnah  proposes  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan. 

It  is  desirable  therefore  to  know  whether  on  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
might  subsist  between  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  on  the  basis  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jinnah,  it  would  in  fact  be  feasible  to  have  an  adequate  system  of  defence. 

2.  On  the  basis  that  Pakistan  would  remain  a  sovereign  State  and  would 
have  nothing  more  than  treaty  relations  with  Hindustan,  it  would  appear  that 
there  must  be  separate  defence  forces  for  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  which  would 
be  recruited,  administered,  maintained  and  used  by  the  decision  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments.  There  might  be  treaty  relations  providing  for  a  defensive 
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alliance  against  aggression.  There  might  also  be  regular  conferences  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  two  States,  or  an  integration  of  the  two  on  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  during  the  war,  but  there  could 
be  no  assurance  that  the  Government  of  either  State  would  accept  the  advice 
tendered  in  either  of  these  alternatives.  Any  particular  situation  which  arose  in 
the  defence  field,  for  example,  an  incursion  on  the  North-West  Frontier  by 
tribes  from  Afghanistan,  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  decision  of  the  Paki¬ 
stan  Government  but  no  doubt  in  consultation  with  the  Hindustan  Govern¬ 
ment  if  it  were  more  than  a  local  affair.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the  sort  of  relation¬ 
ship  which  suffices  between  different  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in 
such  matters  but  the  hypothesis  by  which  Mr.  Jinnah  justifies  Pakistan  is  the 
incompatibility  of  outlook  of  the  Muslims  and  Hindus.  The  Commonwealth 
system  works  because  of  the  kindred  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  assurance,  therefore,  that 
Hindustan  and  Pakistan  could  conduct  their  external  relations  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  particularly  as  Pakistan  will  tend  to  look  to  the  friendship  of  Muslim  States 
in  the  Middle  East,  while  Hindustan  will  tend  to  look  to  Russia  and  China  and 
to  adopt  the  cause  of  Indonesia  and  nationalist  elements  in  the  British  Colonies 
in  South-East  Asia. 

3 .  The  conclusion  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  India,2  appears  to  be  that  whether  on 
a  restricted  geographical  basis  or  on  the  5  Provinces  basis,  Pakistan  would  not 
be  viable  for  external  defence  without  the  close  support  and  co-operation  of 
Hindustan  and  without  British  assistance.  It  may  be  desirable  to  get  this  con¬ 
clusion  considered  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  London  in  the  light  of  the  attitude 
adopted  by  Mr.  Jinnah  at  his  interview  with  the  Delegation. 

4.  If  Service  opinion  is  that  satisfactory  provision  for  defence  cannot  be 
made  upon  Mr.  Jinnah’s  basis,  the  question  would  arise  whether  satisfactory 
defence  requires  a  Federal  All-India  Executive  for  foreign  affairs  and  defence, 
or  whether  there  is  some  via  media  between  a  purely  Treaty  relationship  and  a 
Federal  Executive.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  attached  Memorandum  to 
see  what  sort  of  via  media  on  these  lines  might  be  feasible.  The  general  conception 
is  that  there  might  be  a  sort  of  miniature  U.N.O.  Security  Council  for  India 
which  would  in  fact  be  an  Executive  though  it  would  derive  its  authority  from 
Treaty  provision  which  would  be  terminable  by  a  substantial  period  of  notice. 
There  are  great  limitations  and  difficulties  in  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  since  once 
you  depart  from  the  principle  that  the  decision  is  by  inter-Govemmental 
agreement  some  machinery  has  to  be  found  whereby  decisions  can  be  reached. 
Further,  while  it  may  be  possible  in  the  defence  field,  its  application  to  external 
relations  is  much  more  difficult,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  have  a  Council 

1  No.  48.  2  See  L/WS/1/1029:  ff  96-128. 
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which  decides  the  strength  and  standard  of  equipment  of  the  forces  for  India 
as  a  whole,  unless  they  are  also  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  external  rela¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  India,  where  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  embroilments  with  foreign  neighbours  may  arise  out  of  matters 
which  may  begin  almost  from  minor  disturbances  which  would  normally  be 
classed  as  law  and  order.  These  are  day-to-day  matters  of  administration  which 
at  any  time  may  spill  over  into  foreign  complication.  If  there  were  Russian 
penetration  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans  were  instigated  to  stir  up  tribal 
difficulties,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Central  Authority  controlling  Foreign 
Affairs  not  to  have  powers  of  intervention  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  tribal 
questions  on  the  Frontier. 

5.  The  scheme  in  the  Memorandum  would  very  probably  not  be  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Jinnah,  but  it  may  be  worth  considering  as  something  which  can  be 
put  forward  as  a  compromise  between  his  position  and  that  of  Congress. 
This  applies  even  if  it  were  military  opinion  that  minimum  Pakistan  would  be 
militarily  viable,  because  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  fmd  a  bridge  for  the  gap 
between  Jinnah  and  the  Congress  on  the  relations  between  Hindustan  and 
Pakistan.  It  might  be  that  with  a  bridge  of  this  sort  Mr.  Jinnah  could  be 
offered  more  or  less  what  he  wants  in  respect  of  area,  provided  that  Calcutta 
can  be  made  a  free  port. 

6.  On  the  general  issue  of  the  defence  of  India,  it  has  hitherto  been  conceived 
that  the  British  Government  will  be  asked  by  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  to  assist 
in  external  defence.  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  as  regards  Hindustan 
this  is  a  mistaken  conception.  For  some  years  at  any  rate  there  is  likely  to  be 
conflict  between  the  policy  of  the  British  Common  wealth  and  that  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  in  relation  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  Indonesia,  the  position  of  Indians  in 
East  Africa  and  South  Africa,  and  possibly  Burma.  There  are  also  strong 
elements  in  Hindustan  which  look  towards  Russia  and  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  in  a  conflict  with  the  Russians,  Hindustan  would  be  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  not  neutral  or  pro-Russian.  It  may  be  therefore 
that  the  United  Kingdom  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  asked  to  consider  the 
Pakistan  issue  not  merely  on  the  assumption  that  India  as  a  whole  would  be  on 
the  right  side,  but  on  the  alternative  assumption  that  while  we  could  be 
reasonably  sure  of  the  attitude  of  Pakistan,  that  of  Hindustan  might  easily 
be  hostile.  The  question  would  be — would  our  defensive  interests  in  this  area 
be  better  served  by  a  close  military  relationship  with  Pakistan,  which  although 
intrinsically  less  desirable  would  be  something  that  we  could  count  upon,  than 
by  one  with  the  whole  of  India  the  dominating  influence  in  which  might  be 
neutral  or  hostile  ? 
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Enclosure  to  No.  78 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HINDUSTAN  AND  PAKISTAN 
IN  REGARD  TO  DEFENCE  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION 
THAT  BOTH  REMAIN  SOVEREIGN  STATES  IN  TREATY  RELATIONS  FOR 

THESE  TWO  PURPOSES 

1.  A  treaty  might  be  concluded  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  which 
would  provide  broadly — 

(a)  For  a  mutual  defensive  alliance  against  all  third  parties,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

( b )  For  decision  by  agreement  as  to  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  for  common  strategic  direction,  and  for  decision  by  agreement 
as  to  the  standard  of  equipment  and  maintenance. 

( c )  That  the  two  parties  agree  to  consult  each  other  and  to  act  together  in 
all  their  relations  with  third  parties  and  to  support  one  another  in  the 
protection  of  each  other’s  nationals  outside  India. 

(d)  That  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  X  (?  25  years)  subject 
to  the  right  of  either  party  to  terminate  it  at  X  (?  3  years)  notice. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  consultations  and  decisions  by  the  two  States,  a  Council 
of  four  members,  two  appointed  by  each  party,  might  be  set  up.  To  this 
might  be  added  two  further  members  from  the  Indian  States,  if  the  Indian  States 
come  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfil  as  one  unit  the 
decisions  of  the  Council.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  might  be  by  majority 
vote  or  in  the  event  of  equality  of  votes,  the  President  should  have  a  second  or 
casting  vote.  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  the  President  should  have  a 
short  term  of  office,  say,  one  year,  and  should  be  in  turn  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  contracting  States. 

3 .  In  order  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  it  would 
appear  necessary  for  them  to  have  their  own  armed  forces  which  they  would 
maintain  by  agreement.  The  size  of  the  forces  would,  however,  have  to  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  joint  requirements.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  three  Chiefs  of  Staff  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Council  on 
the  basis  of  choosing  the  most  capable  persons  from  the  forces  of  the  two 
States.  These  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  advise  the  Council  and  there  would  be 
under  them  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  joint  forces.  The  size  of  the  land 
forces  required  for  the  defence  of  India  would  be  determined  by  the  Council 
after  hearing  the  advice  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  failing  agreement  otherwise, 
would  be  apportioned  between  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  their  populations. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  and  equipping  the  armed  forces  would,  unless  other¬ 
wise  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Council,  be  borne  by  the  State  in  which  they 
were  raised.  These  forces  would  be  organised  in  units  consisting  only  of  citizens 
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of  the  State  where  they  were  raised.  They  could  however  be  brigaded  together 
for  purposes  other  than  internal  security  duties.  Their  Staff  Officers  and  higher 
Commanders  might  be  interchangeable  in  time  of  war  and  emergency. 
Similarly,  arrangements  might  be  feasible  for  air  forces.  It  would  seem  inevit¬ 
able  for  naval  forces  to  be  maintained  as  one  organisation  but  the  personnel 
could  be  recruited  in  equal  proportions  from  the  territories  of  the  contracting 
parties  unless  it  were  otherwise  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  forces  of  each  of  the  parties  would  be  available  for  purposes  of 
internal  security  within  the  borders  of  the  parent  State  only.  But  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  might  decide  upon  the  location  of  forces  for  external  and  frontier  defence 
without  regard  as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  located  in  the  State  to  which 
they  belonged  or  not. 

5.  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  responsible  for  the  training  and 
administration  of  both  forces  though  separate  General  Officers  Commanding 
would  be  appointed  for  each. 

6.  As  regards  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Jinnah  seemed  to  envisage  the  kind  of 
relationship  which  exists  between  the  Governments  within  the  British  Empire, 
i.e.,  complete  autonomy  but  practical  co-operation.  The  situation  as  between 
Hindustan  and  Pakistan  is,  however,  very  different  from  that  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions.  It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Jinnah  might  be  brought  to 
agree  that  the  Council  already  referred  to  should  in  fact  control  the  foreign 
relations  of  India  and  should  take  decisions  in  regard  to  them.  Unless  it  were 
responsible  for  foreign  affairs  it  could  not  exercise  its  functions  in  regard  to  the 
defence  forces  with  any  sense  of  responsibility  or  reality.  It  would  thus  acquire 
much  more  the  character  of  an  Executive  since  it  would  conduct  India’s 
foreign  relations  as  one  authority,  would  appoint  India’s  representatives  to 
International  gatherings,  and  would  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  under¬ 
takings  it  had  entered  into  on  India’s  behalf  were  implemented. 

7.  For  communications  an  all-India  authority  on  the  lines  of  a  public  utility 
corporation  might  be  set  up  by  the  Treaty  or  under  separate  agreement.  This 
might  either  be  a  group  of  managerial  Boards,  similar  to  the  Indian  Railway 
Board,  or  be  merely  a  consultative  and  advisory  body  whose  recommendations 
on  essential  common  policy  the  Governments  would  agree  to  implement. 

8.  Provision  might  be  made  for  assumption  by  the  Council  in  time  of  war, 
or  emergency  threatening  war,  of  powers  of  control  over  communications  and 
over  Ports  and  shipping. 

9.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  closer  the  integration  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  two  countries,  the  less  feasible  it  is  for  them  to  make  war  upon 
one  another  or  to  break  away  from  one  another  in  external  relations,  at  any 
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rate  without  giving  the  period  of  notice  required.  This  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  India  in  the  essential  field  of  defence  and 
would  make  mutual  good  relations  valuable  to  both  sides. 


79 

Sir  T.  Rutherford  [Bihar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  ( Extract ) 

L/P&Jl5li8i:ff  161-2 

D.O.  NO.  76-G.B.  g  April  ig46 

3.  Today  the  P.M.1  came  to  see  me  after  his  return  from  Delhi  and  intimated 
that  the  Maulana  was  coming  on  the  14th  to  give  his  imprimatur  to  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  remaining  Ministers  and  the  choice  of  Parliamentary  Secretaries, 
and  hoped  to  submit  the  list  on  the  15th  April.  He  wants  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  on  23  rd  and  24th  April  only  for  swearing  in  of  Members  and  election 
of  a  Speaker  and  Deputy  Speaker  and  that  the  House  should  then  be  adjourned 
to  some  date  after  10th  May.  He  is  making  no  difficulty  over  expenditure  mean¬ 
while  being  incurred  on  the  budget  authenticated  by  me.  He  wants  time  for 
the  Cabinet  to  consider  the  budget  before  they  go  before  the  House.  His  main 
topic,  however,  was  the  release  of  the  “political”  convicts,  about  which  he  is 
very  insistent.  I  have  got  him  to  agree  to  deal  with  them  in  batches  with  at 
least  a  pretence  of  individual  examination  and  to  leave  over  for  more  detailed 
consideration  really  serious  cases  of  violence  and  murder,  and  also  to  take  the 
1942  cases  first.  As  regards  1943  and  1944  cases — mostly  dacoities  and  maimings 
by  CSP  group — he  alleged  that  they  were  a  continuation  of  the  freedom  move¬ 
ment  of  1942  and  practically  claimed  that  the  end  justified  the  means  and  that 
releases  would  have  no  effect  on  crime  generally.  He  seemed  to  think  that  such 
offences  were  fully  balanced  by  the  actions  of  British  troops  in  certain  villages, 
which  he  quoted  to  me  and  certainly,  if  true,  were  indefensible,  and  that,  if 
they  got  off  as  they  had,  then  the  political  dacoits  were  entitled  to  be  let  off.  I 
am  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  with  him  over  this  type  of  case.  As  regards 
occurrences  of  1942,  he  pressed  for  sentences  up  to  10  years  being  automatic¬ 
ally  considered  for  remission  as  against  the  7  years  limit  which,  I  understand, 
was  taken  for  the  first  series  of  releases  in  the  U.P.  and  which  I  mentioned 
to  him. 

4.  In  the  course  of  the  talks  he  discoursed  quite  cheerfully  on  the  way  the 
masses  had  gradually  been  brought  by  Congress  during  the  last  10  years  to  a 
consciousness  of  foreign  rule  and  distrust  of  Great  Britain  and  to  attribute  their 
troubles  to  us.  He  commented  on  the  way  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Congress 
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had  bungled  in  1939,  though  the  blame  was  chiefly  that  of  the  British,  and  how 
widespread,  even  in  the  villages,  had  been  the  desire  of  Indians  that  the  Japanese, 
when  they  came  into  the  war,  should  invade  India  and  whack  the  British:  it 
was  partly  a  feeling  of  vengeance,  he  said,  and  partly  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
Japanese  being  Asiatics  and  Buddhists,  India  would  get  better  treatment  from 
them  than  from  Great  Britain.  He  maintained  that  it  was  only  a  few  of  the 
intelligentsia  who  realised  that  Japanese  Buddhism  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  Indian  concept  and  that  a  Japanese  conquest  of  India  might  be  worse 
than  British  domination.  All  this  without  heat  but  obviously  with  the  intention 
of  disclosing  to  me  his  own  feelings  and  what  he  claims  to  be  those  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  He  claimed  the  1942  outbreak  as  proof  of  this  and 
that  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  himself  and  others  already  in  detention  on 
August  9th. 


80 


Note  prepared  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Government  of  India 

L/P&J/ 10/48:  jf  73-80 

top  secret  undated1 

THE  viceroy’s  VETO 

If  the  present  attitude  of  Congress  as  demonstrated  by  Patel’s  recent  statements 
persists,  we  shall  be  met  by  the  demand  to  “hand  over  responsibility”  before 
the  new  constitution  comes  into  operation. 

One  thing  seems  clear  and  that  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  H.M.G.  to 
pass  any  legislation  to  alter  materially  the  existing  constitution  in  the  transi¬ 
tional  period.  The  Government  must  therefore  be  carried  on  substantially  under 
the  existing  constitution. 

But  within  the  existing  constitution  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  constitu¬ 
tional  conventions  which  would  modify,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  control  of 
the  British  Government  and  of  the  Viceroy  over  the  Indian  Government. 

The  question  seems  to  be  whether,  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  breakdown  with 
Congress,  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  some  concession  on  the  matter  of 
control  during  the  transitional  period. 

This  leads  to  another  question  and  that  is  whether  there  is  any  alternative 
method  of  controlling  the  new  Executive,  e.g.  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  with  a  new,  more  vigorous  and  independent  Execu¬ 
tive,  circumstances  will  arise  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  in  which  the 
Viceroy  would  wish  to  stop  certain  action  being  taken.  Clearly,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  permit  such  a  Government  to  deal  in  advance 
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with  matters  which  would  fall  to  be  regulated  by  any  subsequent  Treaty  that 
was  to  be  entered  into.  Equally,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  stop  any  com¬ 
munal  action  which  might  jeopardise  the  future  possibilities  of  co-operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alternative  to  some  concessions  upon  this  head  were 
to  be  a  complete  breakdown,  the  dangers  of  a  breakdown  are  greater  than  those 
of  compromising  on  the  veto.  The  breakdown  means  a  certainty  of  disaster, 
the  compromise  at  least  gives  a  chance  of  avoiding  disaster. 

If  then  we  recognise  the  necessity  for  compromise,  along  what  lines  should 
it  be? 

In  considering  this  question  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  follow¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  Viceroy: — 

(a)  His  power  to  overrule  his  Executive  Council  in  the  case  of  a  measure 
whereby  in  his  judgement  “the  safety,  tranquillity  or  interests  of  British 
India,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  are  or  may  be  essentially  affected”  (Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  1935  9th  Schedule  Section  41  (2)). 

(b)  The  powers  in  which  the  Governor  General  is  required  by  statute  to  act 
in  his  discretion. 

(c)  The  Governor  General’s  ordinance  making  power.  (Government  of 
India  Act  9th  Schedule  Section  72). 

As  regards  ( a ),  there  is  a  possibility  that  Congress,  who  are  aware  from 
experience  of  the  Simla  Conference,  that  the  Muslim  League  will  insist  upon 
the  retention  of  the  veto,  will  not  press  for  abolition  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  formation  of  an  executive  council  in  which  their  representatives  could 
participate. 

As  regards  (b),  a  “political”  executive  council  will  probably  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  Governor  General’s  powers;  for  example,  they  might  try 
to  interfere  with  judicial  appointments  or  claim  the  right  to  frame  their  own 
rules  of  business  (9th  Schedule  Section  40  (2)). 

(To  concede  this  latter  claim  might  appear  an  unimportant  matter,  but  in 
fact  would  go  very  far  to  destroy  the  Governor-General’s  existing  position). 

During  the  transitional  period,  encroachments  of  this  kind  would  have  to 
be  resisted. 

As  regards  (c)  there  is  already  a  Convention  whereby  the  Governor-General 
consults  his  Council  before  making  ordinances. 

These  are  the  matters  in  which  the  Viceroy  may  act  on  his  own  authority 
and  it  is  clear  that  in  all  such  cases  he  must  be  responsible  to  H.M.G. 

1  A  copy  of  this  Note  was  sent  by  Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  on  9  April  1946.  In  the  covering 
letter  Sir  W.  Croft  explained  that  he  had  discussed  No.  19  with  Sir  J.  Thorne,  Mr  V.  P.  Menon  and 
others  and  they  had  then  produced  the  present  Note  which  was  later  accepted  by  Sir  S.  Cripps.  Sir 
W.  Croft  reported  that  the  Note  was  in  cold  storage  at  that  time  but  would  be  helpful  if  the  subject 
came  up  again.  MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76. 
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There  are  also  matters  in  which  the  Government  of  India  have  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  there  may  be  unanimity  between 
the  Viceroy  and  Inis  colleagues.  The  bulk  of  these  arise  out  of  the  employment 
of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  services  and  of  personnel  of  the  British  armed  forces 
in  India.  Further  delegation  of  authority  could  be  made  and  for  this  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  rules  in  force  would  have  to  be  undertaken.  It  would  not, 
however,  amount  to  much  as  a  political  concession. 

Reverting  to  ( a ),  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  events  have  considerably 
affected  the  field  in  which  the  Governor-General  is  likely  to  have  to  use  his 
veto.  Owing  to  India’s  improved  financial  position  and  her  change  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  of  Gt.  Britain,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  him  to 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  financial  stability  and  credit 
of  the  country.  With  the  increasing  self-sufficiency  of  India  in  defence  matters 
there  is  less  need  for  the  Governor-General’s  intervention  in  this  connection. 
A  further  diminution  of  the  field  could  be  effected  if  British  commercial 
interests  were  regulated  by  an  inter-Governmental  agreement.  There  remain, 
however,  a  number  of  important  matters,  in  regard  to  which  the  Governor 
General  must  retain  control  and  must  continue  to  do  so  during  the  transitional 
period.  The  principal  matters  in  this  class  are: — 

(1)  Protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Services. 

(2)  Control  over  the  British  troops  which  will  continue  to  be  stationed  in 
India,  viz.  the  way  in  which  they  are  employed  and  the  protection  of 
their  rights. 

(3 )  Protection  of  the  States  against  interference  by  the  new  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

These  are  matters  which  will  be  liquidated  or  regulated  in  the  process  of 
transition  but  until  the  need  has  disappeared  or  other  provision  has  been 
made  the  special  powers  of  the  Viceroy  must  clearly  remain. 

(4)  Holding  the  balance  in  an  executive  consisting  of  representatives  of 
political  parties  which  are  currently  engaged  in  controversies  upon  vital 
issues,  and  protection  of  minority  rights. 

The  circumstances  make  it  likely  that  (4)  will  involve  a  serious  and  sub¬ 
stantial  exercise  of  the  Government  of  India’s  authority  during  the 
period  in  which  a  general  settlement  is  being  reached.  But  its  justifica¬ 
tion  is  obvious  and  can  hardly  be  disputed. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggests2  that  a  convention  should  be  established  whereby 
the  Governor-General  would  not  exercise  his  veto  whenever  there  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Executive  Council.  Such  a  convention  could  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  during  the  transitional  period  in  respect  of  1,  2  or  3. 

As  regards  4,  if  the  Executive  Council  were  formed  without  Muslim  League 
representatives,  it  would  be  essential  for  the  Governor-General  to  retain 
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wide  powers  for  the  protection  of  Muslim  rights.  If  it  included  both  Congress 
and  Muslim  League  representatives,  unanimity  on  communal  issues  may  be 
assumed  to  be  absent. 

The  above  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  field  in  which  the 
proposed  convention  would  operate  could  only  be  a  narrow  one.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  circumstances  might  arise  in 
which  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  might  be  usefully  brought  forward. 

In  the  event  of  a  concession  taking  the  form  of  a  convention  restricting  the 
use  of  the  Viceroy’s  veto  having  to  be  made  we  must  just  take  the  chance  of  any 
action  upon  which  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  is  unanimous.  That  will  at  least 
mean  that  all  the  communities  are  in  agreement.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  all- 
important  point  of  how  the  Transitional  Government  should  be  formed. 

Turning  then  to  the  second  issue,  the  two  alternatives  suggested  are  (i)  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Central  Executive  and  the  Provincial  Legislature  [s],  and 
(ii)  connection  between  the  Central  Executive  and  the  Central  Legislature.  The 
first  is  too  elaborate  a  process  and  may  be  ruled  out  of  account  in  these  discus¬ 
sions  if  only  on  this  ground.  The  second  alternative  is  to  establish  some  element 
of  responsibility  between  the  Executive  and  the  Central  Legislature.  A  demand 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  provisional  National  Government  which  would  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  the  elected  elements  in  the  Central  Legislature  was  put 
forward  by  the  Congress  in  1940  but  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Muslim 
League.  The  League  may  not  like  the  idea  even  now.  They  may  say  that  the 
Executive  will  be  responsible  to  a  Hindu  dominated  Legislature. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  proposes  that  the  present  nominated  members  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  should  retire  and  be  replaced  by  4  representatives  elected 
by  each  Provincial  Legislature  either  directly  or  on  the  basis  of  the  varying 
party  strengths.  Before  we  examine  it,  we  must  know  the  actual  composition 
of  the  Central  Legislature  at  present.  The  present  composition  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  is  as  follows: — 

Elected  members  102 

Nominated  officials  23  (including  8  members  of  the  Execu¬ 

tive  Council) 

Nominated  non-officials  17 

The  total  number  of  members  under  sec.  63  (B)  (ii),  as  kept  alive  in  the 
Ninth  Schedule  to  the  Government  of  India  Act,  is  140.  “The  number  of  non- 
elected  members  shall  be  40  of  whom  26  shall  be  officials  and  the  number  of 
elected  members  shall  be  100”.  These  provisions  are  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  rules  may  be  made  under  the  Act  for  increasing  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  as  fixed  by  this  section,  and  such  rules  may  vary  the 
proportion  which  the  classes  of  members  bear  one  to  another,  so,  however, 
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that  at  least  five  sevenths  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
elected  members,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  other  members  shall  be  non- 
official  members.  As  at  present,  complete  elimination  of  officials  cannot  be 
effected  without  an  amendment  of  the  Act.  Nor,  for  present  purposes,  is  it 
necessary.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  will  have  to  remain  officials 
and  the  rest  of  the  nominated  seats  can  be  filled  by  non-officials.  On  the  basis 
of  15  members  in  the  Executive  Council,  we  may  assume  that  10  will  be  in  the 
Lower  House  and  5  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  balance  of  the  nominated  seats 
in  the  Assembly  will  be  30  which  could  be  distributed  among  the  Provinces. 
If  the  Provinces  are  to  be  given  equal  representation,  we  could  increase  the 
nominated  seats  by  3  and  distribute  3  seats  to  each  Province.  There  is,  however, 
one  difficulty  in  eliminating  the  existing  nominated  non-official  members. 
These  have  been  appointed  members  for  the  term  of  the  Assembly  ( vide  Rule 
23  (1)  of  the  L.A.  Rules)  and  may  not  be  willing  to  resign.  It  may  be  possible 
by  a  combination  of  cajolery  and  duress  to  procure  resignations  from  them,  but 
this  would  be  a  very  undignified  procedure  and  some  nominated  members 
would  certainly  refuse  to  resign.  The  alternative  is  an  amendment  of  the  Rules. 
In  1940,  we  wished  to  increase  the  official  strength  of  the  Assembly  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  for  this  purpose  a  proviso  should  be  added 
to  sub-rule  (1)  of  rule  23  of  the  Electoral  Rules  (which  provides  that  a  nomi¬ 
nated  non-official  member  shall  hold  office  for  the  duration  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  which  he  is  nominated)  empowering  the  Governor-General  to 
declare  the  seats  of  such  nominated  members  as  he  might  think  fit  to  be  vacant. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  was  of  the  view  that  even  if  such  a  rule  was 
made,  its  application  to  persons  who  were  already  members  was  of  doubtful 
legality. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  leave  the  existing  composition  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  alone  and  introduce  the  idea  suggested  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  a 
different  way.  The  procedure  would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  A  joint  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  State  would  be 
held  and  they  would  be  asked  to  elect  a  panel  of  20,  of  whom  7  shall  be  Hindus, 
7  shall  be  Muslims,  2  Sikhs,  2  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  2  members 
of  other  minority  communities.  (These  numbers  can  of  course  be  varied  if 
desired).  It  may  be  made  clear  that  the  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  panel  need 
not  be  members  of  either  House,  as  otherwise  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
getting  some  of  the  top  rankers  in  the  Congress  to  accept  office  at  the  Centre. 
(The  election  will  be  by  the  non-official  members  of  the  two  Houses,  including 
nominated  non-officials  whose  exclusion  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
any  representative  of  Labour,  Scheduled  Castes,  Anglo-Indians  and  Indian 
Christians,  officials  taking  no  part).  When  the  panel  has  been  elected,  the 
names  will  be  submitted  to  H.E.  who  will  then  select  from  amongst  the  panel 
the  requisite  number  of  Executive  Councillors. 
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The  merits  of  this  plan  are  (i)  that  the  team  selected  though  it  may  not  be 
responsible  to  the  Legislature,  will  be  representative  of  it,  and  (ii)  that  H.E. 
will  have  a  voice  in  the  final  selection  of  his  Council  which  will  be  made  simpler 
by  the  fact  that  a  panel  had  already  been  elected  for  him.  The  voting  at  the 
election  of  the  panel  must  be  by  ballot  so  that  no  one  will  know  how  any 
particular  member  has  voted.  H.E.  could  stipulate  for  the  holding  of  the 
election  by  the  method  of  proportional  representation  so  that  every  substantial 
group  in  the  Legislature  will  be  fairly  represented  in  the  panel.  The  communities 
not  sufficiently  represented  in  strength,  if  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  getting  a 
nominee  of  their  own  in  the  panel,  can  do  so  by  combining  with  some  of  the 
nominated  non-officials  or  Europeans  and  make  certain  of  sufficient  first  pre¬ 
ferences  for  securing  their  own  nominees.  These  details  can  be  worked  out 
later  once  the  general  plan  is  approved.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  method  of 
proportional  representation  is  known  to  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  because  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  elections  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  as  well  as  the  various  committees  of  either  House  have 
always  been  held  in  the  past.  This  plan  would  in  fact  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
Swiss  system.  Each  Councillor  will  feel  that  he  owes  his  position  to  the  entire 
Legislature  and  not  to  any  particular  party.  In  this  way,  it  will  help  to  reduce 
communal  feeling  and  also  the  power  the  party  wields  outside  the  Legislature  in 
the  sphere  of  actual  administration. 

The  total  strength  of  elected  and  nominated  non-official  members  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  is  119  and  that  of  the  Council  of  State  45.  The  total  electoral 
college  will  thus  be  164. 


Mr  Blaker  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
LIP&JI10I40:  ff  219-21 

SECRET  10  April  1946 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

NOTE  OF  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  PATNAIK,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO 

MR.  HAREKRISHNA  MAHTAB,  APRIL  9TH 

1.  As  you  know,  after  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Mahtab  and  Mr.  Patnaik  at 
lunch  time  yesterday,  the  latter  rang  up  to  say  that  they  had  been  giving 
further  consideration  to  various  points  raised  in  the  conversation  and  he  would 
like  to  see  me  again  later  in  the  day. 

2.  When  we  met  he  said  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  our  conver¬ 
sation  and  from  things  that  they  had  heard  outside  that  we  were  perhaps  not 
attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the  personality  of  Maulana  Abul  Kalam 
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Azad.  He  held  complete  sway  in  the  Congress  Party  as  its  President  and  none 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Working  Committee  would  stand  up  to  him  in 
Congress  so  long  as  he  remained  President.  Mr.  Mahtab  knew,  of  course,  that 
we  had  been  having  private  conversations  with  Nehru,  Patel,  Mrs.  Naidu  and 
other  members  of  the  Working  Committee,  and  he  was  glad  that  this  should 
have  been  so,  but  we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  thought  that  any 
member  of  the  Working  Committee  other  than  Azad  would  be  able  to  say 
whether  or  not  Congress  would  agree  to  any  particular  scheme. 

3.  This  was  particularly  important  because  of  the  unfortunate  relations 
between  Azad  and  Jinnah.  Azad  had  said  that  he  would  crush  Jinnah.  Jinnah 
on  his  side  refused  to  speak  to  Azad,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  these 
two  together.  They  were  both  rather  old  men  now  and  set  in  their  ideas  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  arrange  a  compromise  directly  between  these  two. 

4.  The  only  person  who  could  persuade  Azad  was  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  it  was 
therefore  doubly  important  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  direct  influence 
which  Mr.  Gandhi  had  on  the  people  of  India  and  because  of  his  influence 
on  Azad  personally  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  Mr. 
Gandhi  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation. 

5.  On  the  night  of  April  8th,  in  agreement,  I  gather,  with  Mr.  Mahtab  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  members  of  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  Patnaik  had  put  forward  to  some  young  friends  of  his  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Muslim  League  and  of  whom  one  was  on  the  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee,  a  scheme  which  he  hoped  could  be  made  acceptable  to 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  via  Mr.  Gandhi.  The  essence  of  it  was  that 
Congress  would  agree  that  districts  with  a  Muslim  majority  would  be  declared 
jointly  autonomous.  Simultaneously,  the  Muslim  League  would  agree  that 
there  should  be  common  services  for  the  autonomous  areas  and  the  rest  of 
India  covering  defence,  communications,  foreign  affairs  and  fiscal  policy.  The 
Muslim  League  members  to  whom  this  plan  was  given  said  that  they  hoped  it 
would  be  accepted  provided  autonomy  to  the  Muslim  majority  districts  was 
conceded  before  (it  would  be  all  right  if  it  was  even  only  a  few  minutes  before) 
the  principle  of  common  services  was  conceded  by  the  Muslim  side. 

6.  The  Muslim  League  members  took  away  this  plan  to  discuss  it  with  their 
superiors  and  the  latest  news  which  Mr.  Patnaik  had  heard  of  it  was  that  it  had 
caused  a  split  in  the  Muslim  League  ranks.  When  I  questioned  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  split  he  said  it  was  roughly  speaking  a  split  between  the  young 
and  the  old  members,  the  young  being  ready  to  accept  it,  and  the  old  not.  He 
hoped  to  hear  further  news  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

7.  If  the  response  of  the  Muslim  League  was  favourable,  Mr.  Patnaik’s  idea 
was  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Mahtab  to  get  a  leading  member  of  the  Congress 
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W orking  Committee  to  submit  the  plan  to  Mr.  Gandhi  so  that,  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  arose,  he  could  persuade  Azad  to  accept  it.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  s  reaction  would  be  to  say  that  it  was  all  very  fine,  but  they  should  go 
away  and  get  Mr.  Jinnah  to  accept  it  in  writing. 

8.  I  attach  a  separate  note1  from  Harekrishna  Mahtab  on  the  subject  of  the 
joint  planning  organisation  for  the  Province  and  States  of  Orissa  to  which  he 
had  given  further  thought  since  the  discussion  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Mahtab  had  changed  his  mind  about  the  desirability  of  the  first  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Resident  taking  place  at  Cuttack,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  if  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  proved  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  idea  of 
joint  economic  planning  between  the  Province  and  the  States,  it  would  be  best 
if  the  Resident  were  then  summoned  to  Delhi  for  a  talk  with  him  first,  or  with 
some  other  authority  in  Delhi. 

G.  B.  B. 

1  Not  printed. 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Wednesday ,  10  April  1946  at  10  am 

L/P&flsl33y:  pp.  119-22 

TOP  SECRET 

I.  The  meeting  considered  the  question  of  making  a  statement  to  the  Press 
outlining  the  Mission’s  future  course  of  action.  Sir  S.  Cripps  put  forward  an 
outline  of  a  draft  which  was  accepted  subject  to  some  modification.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  thought  that  the  draft  should  begin  with  some  such  words  as,  “The  Cabinet 
Mission  has  always  had  in  mind  the  need  for  a  speedy  settlement.  It  had  first  to 
hear  the  views  of  representatives  of  the  parties  and  Provinces  but  these  inter¬ 
views  are  now  nearly  completed  and  the  Mission  desire  to  make  progress”. 
There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  question  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  mentioned  specifically  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  should  not 
be  done. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  William  Croft  and  Mr  Abell  should  put  the  draft  into 
final  form  and  that  it  should  be  issued  to  the  Press  at  the  end  of  the  current  week.1 

II.  The  meeting  then  considered  Sir  S.  Cripps’  memorandum2  containing 
a  draft  of  a  suggested  statement  for  communication  to  the  two  main  parties. 

1.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  two  alternative  plans  outlined  represented  the 
two  main  possibilities  for  a  basis  of  agreement.  On  merits  he  considered  plan 
A  much  preferable  to  plan  B.  If,  however,  plan  B  were  in  the  field  he  thought 

1  See  No.  93  for  the  Statement  as  issued.  2  No.  71. 
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it  might  be  best  to  inform  Mr.  Jinnah  that  if  he  insists  on  sovereign  Pakistan, 
the  area  referred  to  in  plan  B  was  all  he  would  get.  This  would  give  Mr. 
Jinnah  a  chance  to  try  to  make  terms  with  Congress  on  that  basis  or  something 
better. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  plan  A  should  be  amended  by  including  a  provision 
that  any  of  the  three  parts  might  secede  from  the  Federation  after  15  years. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  he  had  reason  to  think  that  this  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Congress.  It  was  agreed  that  Assam  was  not  a  Muslim-majority  Province  which 
would  be  included  in  the  Pakistan  area  under  plan  A,  though  the  Sylhet  dis¬ 
trict  which  was  Muslim-majority  would  be  included. 

3.  Sir  W.  Croft  pointed  out  that  under  plan  B  there  was  a  nexus  between 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan  only  in  respect  of  defence.  He  suggested  that  defence 
and  foreign  affairs  inevitably  went  together  and  that  the  administration  of  these 
two  involved  other  subjects  besides  communications.  Under  plan  B,  Pakistan 
and  Hindustan  would  be  separate  members  of  U.N.O.  and  might  well  have 
divergent  foreign  policies,  Hindustan  leaning  towards  Russia  and  China  and 
quite  probably  in  friction  with  the  British  Commonwealth  in  regard  to  Malaya, 
Ceylon  and  East  and  South  Africa.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lean 
towards  the  Muslim  States  of  the  Middle  East.  He  therefore  thought  that  it  was 
questionable  whether  plan  B  was  viable  in  terms  of  defence,  but  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Sir  S.  Cripps’  memorandum  suggested  that  we  should  put  forward 
plans  A  and  B  on  the  basis  that,  if  neither  of  them  was  generally  acceptable,  we 
would  adopt  the  one  which  had  the  most  support.  He  thought  that  while  it 
might  be  arguable  that  either  of  these  plans,  if  it  commanded  general  support, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  much  sounder  plan  which  was  not  the  subject  of 
agreement,  we  should  not  get  committed  to  either  of  them  unless  there  was 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  not  contemplated  doing 
more  than  putting  forward  the  two  plans  for  discussion  or  saying  more  than 
that  if  these  were  unacceptable  we  would  have  to  consider  the  position.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  should  be  modified. 

4.  Discussion  then  turned  to  the  timing  of  a  demarche  to  the  parties  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  proposals.  The  possibility  of  asking  the  Congress  whether 
they  would  accept  plan  A  as  an  offer  to  Jinnah  was  considered  but  it  was  felt 
that  they  would  not  move  further  while  Jinnah  remained  immobile.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  first  step  was  to  see  Mr.  Jinnah  to  whom  the  Delegation  would 
say — 

(a)  that  they  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Jinnah  could  justify  his  claim  to  a 
large  Pakistan  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  a  sovereign  State; 

(h)  that  consequently  there  were  two  alternatives — a  Pakistan  which  in  area 
would  be  confined  to  the  Muslim-majority  districts  but  which  would  be 
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a  sovereign  State  as  demanded  by  Mr.  Jinnah,  or  a  larger  Pakistan  which 
would  come  into  a  Central  federal  nexus; 

(c)  that  they  desire  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  consider  these  two  alternatives. 
It  was  open  to  him  of  course  to  stand  on  his  existing  position,  but  the 
Delegation  must  make  it  clear  that  they  could  not  associate  themselves 
with  it.  They  would  therefore  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Jinnah’s  attitude 
would  be  towards  the  two  broad  alternatives  propounded  as  it  might  be 
possible  to  work  towards  an  accommodation  with  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

Mr.  Jinnah  could  be  asked  to  let  the  Delegation  have  a  reply  immediately  on 
their  return  from  the  Easter  recess. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Jinnah  would  ask 
two  questions  to  which  answers  would  have  to  be  given.  These  were — would 
the  smaller  sovereign  Pakistan  be  within  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
would  the  two  parts  of  Pakistan  have  a  corridor  across  Hindustan?  It  was  agreed 
that  the  answer  to  the  first  question  should  be  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  was  asking 
whether  British  forces  would  be  available  to  assist  Pakistan  against  Hindustan 
the  answer  was  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  that  the  proposal  for  a  sovereign 
Pakistan  was  the  Muslim  League’s  proposition,  and  the  Delegation  would  be 
prepared  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  secure  agreement  from  the  Congress  in 
regard  to  it  on  the  limited  geographical  basis  they  had  defined.  But  we  could 
give  no  undertaking  to  provide  forces  to  defend  Pakistan  against  Hindustan. 
It  was  felt  that  Pakistan  could  remain  within  the  Empire  if  it  wished  and  that 
this  was  not  inconsistent  with  refusing  military  support  against  Hindustan 
though  it  was  recognised  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  do  so  if  Hindustan  became 
a  foreign  power  and  was  unreasonable. 

5.  Discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  viability  of  the  two  plans. 
The  Viceroy  said  that  he  agreed  with  Sir  W.  Croft  that  both  plan  A  and  plan 
B  were  on  merits  unsatisfactory  but  that  the  only  alternatives  were  (a)  a  strong 
Centre  which  would  lead  to  trouble  with  the  Muslims,  or  (b)  full  Pakistan  which 
would  lead  to  trouble  with  the  Congress,  which  we  could  not  face  except  by 
withdrawing  our  troops  and  civilians  into  the  Pakistan  area.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  would  involve  withdrawing  into  Calcutta  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  a  very  disturbed  place  in  such  conditions.  Sir  W.  Croft  thought  that  the 
two  plans  should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  viability  because 
plan  B  was  very  questionably  viable  in  respect  of  defence.  The  Secretary  of 
State  thought  that  in  view  of  the  provision  in  the  Directive3  that  satisfactory 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  defence  of  India  and  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  we 
could  not,  without  reference  to  London,  put  forward  something  which  if  it 
were  agreed  to  would  have  to  be  accepted  and  which  would  not  comply  with 

3  Vol.  VI,  No.  507. 
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that  provision.  The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  definitely 
that  there  was  to  be  an  independent  Pakistan  it  might  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
Indian  Army  together  in  its  present  form.  It  was  agreed — 

(1)  that  it  must  be  ascertained  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  whether 
the  Cabinet  agreed  that  plans  A  and  B  may  be  put  forward  as  suggestions 
and  adopted  provided  that  agreement  can  be  obtained,  even  though  they 
infringe  5  (b)  of  the  Directive; 

(2)  that  in  presenting  plan  B  to  Mr.  Jinnah  he  must  be  told  that  Calcutta 
could  not  be  included  in  Eastern  Pakistan  though  it  might  be  possible 
for  it  to  be  a  free  port. 

6.  The  meeting  then  considered  what  line  should  be  taken  with  the  Congress. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  regard  to  Pakistan  nothing  should  be  said  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  representatives  except  that  the  Delegation  had  had  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Jinnah  on  the  subject  and  were  awaiting  his  reply.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
there  were  certain  other  matters  that  should  be  put  to  the  Congress  at  this  stage. 
These  were — 

(a)  the  fact  that  the  Interim  Government  must  be  under  the  existing  consti¬ 
tution; 

(b)  that  Paramountcy  would  not  be  handed  over  to  an  Indian  Government. 

As  regards  ( a )  the  Viceroy  said  that  there  were  several  important  points  to 
be  decided  by  the  Delegation,  notably  whether  the  War  Member  should  be  an 
Indian.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  fundamental  issue  was  whether  if 
Congress  threatened  a  breach  in  the  interim  period  because  what  they  wanted 
was  not  being  done,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  use  force  against  them.  If  we 
should,  it  was  foolish  to  put  an  Indian  in  the  War  portfolio.  If  not,  he  thought 
that  the  War  portfolio  did  not  matter.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  the  same  issue 
arose  in  regard  to  the  Home  Member  who  controlled  the  police,  and  that  one 
should  be  given  to  a  Hindu  and  the  other  to  a  Muslim.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
British  Commander-in-Chief  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  anything  really 
damaging  being  done  to  the  Indian  Army.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  would  have 
to  be  made  clear  that  British  troops  should  not  be  used  without  British  consent 
and  that  so  long  as  there  were  British  troops  in  India  the  Commander-in-Chief 
must  be  British.  As  regards  the  composition  he  had  been  told  by  Mahatab  that 
the  Congress  would  agree  to  the  Simla  basis,  i.e.,  equality  of  Muslims  and  Caste 
Hindus.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  Congress  agreed  to  a  panel  being 
selected  through  the  Legislatures.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  a  panel  selected 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  each  Province  from 
which  the  Viceroy  could  choose. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  now  to  include  Dr.  Ambedkar 
as  a  Depressed  Class  representative.  The  Congress  Scheduled  Castes  had  made 
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out  a  fairly  good  case  for  this  as  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  Depressed 
Classes. 

7.  There  was  discussion  whether  the  question  of  the  Constitution-making 
Body  should  be  raised  with  the  Congress.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  this  could 
be  settled  by  the  Provisional  Government,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Directive  required  that  the  Delegation  should  secure  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
body.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  there  were  important  questions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Constitution-making  Body,  such  as  minority  representation, 
which  ought  to  be  settled.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
get  three  Constitution-making  Bodies  for  Hindustan,  Pakistan  and  the  States 
which  would  meet  together  for  discussion  of  the  Central  constitution. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  points  to  be  put  to  the  Congress 
appear  to  be — 

(a)  That  the  Interim  Government  would  have  to  be  under  the  existing 
constitution,  that  this  was  an  inevitable  transitional  stage,  that  we  should 
do  our  best  to  meet  them  in  practice  and  should  expect  them  to  do  their 
best  to  meet  us  in  the  interests  of  smooth  transition. 

(b)  That  under  the  final  constitution  Paramountcy  would  cease  to  exist. 

(c)  In  the  interim  period  Paramountcy  would  have  to  remain.  The  idea  of 
an  Advisory  Council  of  States  representatives  as  proposed  by  Chhatari4 
might  be  mentioned  and  the  possibility  of  a  Council  of  States  and  British 
India  representatives  to  advise  on  all-India  economic  matters  as  suggested 
by  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyyar  might  also  be  discussed. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  before  Easter. 

4  See  No.  73. 
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April  1946  at  4  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  129-30 

SECRET 

Sir  Maharaj  Singh  referred  to  the  memorandum1  of  which  copies  had  been 
supplied  to  the  Delegation.  This  showed  that  the  Indian  Christians  did  not 
form  a  separate  political  party,  though  broadly  speaking  they  held  nationalist 
views  and  believed  in  a  united  India.  Nor  did  they  ask  for  separate  electorates 

1  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/10/51. 
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or,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  other  special  political  privileges;  if,  however, 
other  communities  obtained  recognition  as  distinct  political  entities,  the  rights 
of  Indian  Christians  should  be  similarly  recognised.  They  realised  that  ulti¬ 
mately  they  would  have  to  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim 
communities.  The  matters  to  which  the  Indian  Christians  attached  special 
importance  were: — 

(a)  Statutory  rights  of  protection  for  the  beliefs  of  all  religious  minorities. 
These  rights  should  be  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and  also  in  the 
Treaty  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  an 
independent  India. 

(b)  Safeguards  for  minorities  and  adequate  machinery,  e.g.,  Courts  of  Law, 
for  making  them  effective.  Central  and  Provincial  Minorities  Commis¬ 
sions  should  also  be  created  as  proposed  by  the  Sapru  Committee. 

(c)  Representation  for  Indian  Christians  in  the  Central  Interim  Government 
(if  the  Ministry  contained  15  or  more  members)  and  in  any  preliminary 
conference  of  leaders  of  the  various  political  parties.  The  representatives 
should  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  All- 
India  Conference  of  Indian  Christians  and  the  Catholic  Union  of  India. 

(1 d )  Representation  for  Indian  Christians  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Sapru  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  should  have  seven  representatives  in  an  assembly  of  160 
members. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  freedom  of  conscience  mr.  ruthna- 
s  wami  referred  to  the  educational  policy  recently  formulated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Travancore.  Grants-in-aid  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  those  private 
schools  which  gave  religious  instruction  during  school  hours.  Yet  it  was  to  the 
private  Christian  schools  that  Travancore  owed  the  fact  that  60%  of  her  people 
were  literate. 

mr.  rallia  ram  handed  the  Delegation  a  note  which  contended  that 
Indian  Christians  were  the  second  largest  minority  in  India.2  The  1941  census 
figures  had  not  credited  them  with  the  considerable  number  of  Christians 
(estimated  at  some  500,000)  belonging  to  the  Tribes.  They  held  that  the  total 
number  of  Christians  in  India  was  some  seven-and-a-half  million.  About  half 
of  these  were  Roman  Catholics  and  half  Protestants.  Christians  were  most 
numerous  in  South  India. 

sir  maharaj  singh  referred  to  the  war  effort  of  the  community,  which 
had  contributed  recruits  to  the  armed  forces  and  women’s  services  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  admitted  that  there  was  widespread  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  should  be  included  in  any 
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Charter  of  fundamental  rights  which  might  form  part  of  the  new  Indian  Con¬ 
stitution.  Congress,  the  Muslim  League,  the  Liberals  and  the  Sapru  Committee 
had  all  advocated  this.  The  question  of  proselytisation,  however,  might  be  a 
cause  of  difficulty.  They  believed  that  missionary  activities  should  be  absolutely 
unfettered,  but  there  were  some  religious  bodies  in  the  country  which  were  in 
favour  of  restricting  them. 

He  concluded  by  emphasising  that  the  fact  that  Christians  were  the  second 
largest  minority  in  India  should  be  taken  into  account  in  any  constitutional 
arrangements  during  the  interim  period  and  also  in  the  constituent  assembly. 
Asked  how  they  would  instruct  their  representatives  in  the  constituent  assembly, 
Sir  Maharaj  replied  that  they  would  wish  them  to  press  for  the  recognition  of 
religious  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  minorities  (including  the  establishment 
of  Minorities  Commissions).  In  other  respects  the  Christians  would  be  with 
the  progressive  parties. 

2  A  copy  of  Mr  Rallia  Ram’s  note  is  ihid. 


84 

Note  on  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Mr  F.  Anthony  on  Wednesday , 

10  April  1946  at  5  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  130-2 

SECRET 

the  secretary  of  s tate  said  that  the  Viceroy  much  regretted  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  but  he  had  to  attend  an  Executive  Council 
meeting. 

mr.  Anthony  began  by  saying  that  he  represented  the  Anglo-Indian  and 
Domiciled  European  Community  in  the  Central  Legislature.  He  was  also 
President  and  Chief  of  the  Association  which  had  71  branches  in  India.  Their 
representatives  had  won  all  the  seats  allotted  to  his  community  in  the  recent 
elections.  The  memorandum  which  he  presented  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Association.1  The  Anglo-Indians  were  one  of  the  6  politically  recognised 
minorities  in  India.  In  the  last  few  years  the  community  had  recognised  that 
they  were  Indian  by  nationality  and  Anglo-Indians  by  community. 

There  was  considerable  misunderstanding  as  to  the  people  who  were 
statutory  Anglo-Indians.  Under  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  all  persons 
of  European  descent  in  the  male  line  whose  parents  are  habitually  resident  in 
India  are  Anglo-Indians.  This  brought  in  persons  whether  they  had  Indian 
blood  in  them  or  not  and  many  thousands  of  domiciled  Europeans  were,  in 

1  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/10/49. 
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fact,  statutory  Anglo-Indians.  His  Association  looks  after  the  interests  of  all 
such  people  whose  home  is  in  India. 

The  figures  of  the  strength  of  his  community  given  in  the  census  report  were 
misleading.  In  1931  the  Anglo-Indian  population  was  recorded  as  140,000  but 
the  Census  Commissioner  then  estimated  the  actual  strength  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  about  168,000.  There  were  also  about  176,000  Europeans  of  whom 
he  thought  about  111,000  must  be  statutory  Anglo-Indians.  This  gave  a  total 
of  270,000  and  today  he  estimated  the  community  to  number  about  400,000. 

He  referred  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  community  recorded  on  page 
2  of  the  memorandum  submitted  by  him.  In  the  past  the  community  had  had 
a  very  distinguished  record  of  service  and  until  1791  was  perhaps  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  in  India.  Thereafter,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Mulatto 
revolt  in  Haiti,  their  opportunities  in  the  Army  and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
services  were  decreased  and  this  disability  had  subsisted  ever  since.  He  referred 
to  the  part  the  community  played  in  the  two  wars  and  said  that  apart  from  the 
railways,  telegraphs  and  customs,  in  which  the  community  was  generally 
represented,  they  had,  up  to  1943,  sent  4,000  men  to  the  R.A.F.,  and  in  this  war 
he  estimated  that  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  available  man-power  of  the 
community  had  joined  the  armed  forces. 

Today,  he  said,  the  community  was  Nationalist  and  pro-Indian  in  outlook. 
It  had,  however,  a  distinct  place  in  Indian  life  and  though  almost  entirely 
Christian,  had  little  affinity  with  the  Indian  Christians.  In  order  to  secure  better 
conditions,  up  to  1943  many  Anglo-Indians  had  enlisted  as  domiciled  Europeans 
though  they  were  in  fact  Anglo-Indians.  He  had  recognised  at  the  time  that  this 
would  ultimately  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  community  and  it  had  taken 
him  three  years  to  get  it  altered.  Between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  officers 
in  the  Indian  Army  were  Anglo-Indians  and  about  30  per  cent  in  the  R.I.A.F. 
and  the  R.I.N.  On  account  of  their  superior  education  Anglo-Indians  were 
often  selected  for  commissions  in  preference  to  Indians. 

The  community  did  not  ask  for  privileges  or  preferential  arrangements  or 
request  for  special  protection  under  a  future  treaty.  All  they  wanted  was  equal 
rights  with  other  communities;  they  were  afraid,  not  of  open  competition,  but 
of  sectarianism. 

In  the  early  stages  the  Anglo-Indians  would  have  to  ask  for  certain  rights. 
If,  for  example,  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  150  representatives  were  formed, 
they  would  be  satisfied  to  get  3  seats.  Although  they  did  not  think  that  other 
communities  would  deliberately  victimise  them  they  attached  great  importance 
to  having  an  opportunity  for  stating  their  case.  The  Sapru  Committee  had 
indeed  accepted  this  in  its  recent  report  and  had  also  suggested  that  the  Anglo- 
Indian  quotas  in  the  Legislature  should  remain. 

Their  representation  in  the  Posts,  Telegraph  and  Customs  services  were  at 
present  secured  by  Section  242  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  If  their  quotas 
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in  these  services  could,  be  maintained  for  the  next  20  years  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  would  be  able  to  readjust  its  economy  to  the  changing  conditions. 
They  were  also  concerned  that  the  pension  and  provident  fund  rights  of  Anglo- 
Indian  members  of  the  services  should  be  honoured. 

Referring  to  the  educational  standards  of  the  community,  Mr.  Anthony  said 
that  they  had  about  400  Anglo-Indian  schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
education  given  there  was  the  best  available  in  the  country  and  the  schools  con¬ 
tained  up  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  better-placed  Indians.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Anglo-Indian  schools  obtained  a  higher  per  capita  grant  than  the 
schools  in  other  communities  but  he  said  that  most  of  them  were  boarding 
schools  where  costs  were  also  higher. 

During  the  war  they  had  sent  proportionately  more  men  and  women  into 
the  armed  services  than  any  other  community.  About  40,000  of  them  would 
shortly  be  discharged  and  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment.  Their  community  had  schemes  for  employment  in  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  they  intended  to  try  co-operative  enterprise.  He  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  consider  the  grant  of  bulk 
blocks  of  land,  especially  for  grants  to  the  many  Anglo-Indians  enlisted  in  the 
R.A.F.  who  had  been  classed  as  British  Other  Ranks  and  were  therefore  not 
entitled  to  land  under  the  provincial  arrangement,  the  secretary  of 
state  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  matter  for  Provincial  Governments. 

As  one  of  the  smaller  minorities  they  felt  that  the  principle  of  weightage  was 
in  danger  of  being  misapplied.  It  was  justifiable  to  give  increased  representa¬ 
tion  to  small  minorities;  if  it  was  also  given,  on  the  same  basis,  to  large  com¬ 
munities  the  Anglo-Indians  would  be  squeezed  out. 

To  work  out  the  Interim  Government  a  composite  Executive  Council  would 
have  to  be  formed.  In  this,  he  felt  that  the  Anglo-Indian  community  could 
claim  a  seat  and  this  claim  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Sapru  Committee. 
Under  the  present  conditions  they  should,  if  possible,  retain  the  separate  elec¬ 
torate  system. 

The  community  was,  he  said,  not  in  the  least  anti-British  but  felt  that  it  was 
invidious  that  they  should  be  singled  out  for  duties  which  made  them  appear 
anti-Indian  and  which  brought  on  them  the  hostility  of  the  other  communities. 
For  this  reason  his  community  was  against  the  Auxiliary  Forces  (India)  being 
reserved  exclusively  for  Anglo-Indians  as  at  present;  it  had  made  their  position 
very  difficult  at  the  time  of  the  1942  disturbances. 
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Note  on  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Mr  C.  P.  Lawson  on  Wednesday , 

10  April  1946  at  5.30  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  32-5 

SECRET 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  Viceroy  was  sorry  that  he  was  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  as  he  had  another  engagement. 

MR.  lawson  said  that  he  represented  the  European  Association  which  was 
the  only  organization  watching  the  interests  of  the  European  community  in 
India.  They  had  always  supported  and  would  in  the  future  support  the  reform 
policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  One  of  their  main  concerns  was  that  in 
the  interim  period  law  and  order  should  be  maintained.  They  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  franchise  and  the  other  liabilities  of  citizenship  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  India  but  were  anxious  that  no  action  that  might  be  taken  to  secure 
this  should  encroach  upon  the  arrangements  that  would  be  arrived  at  in  the 
future  treaty. 

the  secretary  of  state  asked  whether  they  were  contemplating  claim¬ 
ing  Indian  domicile,  mr.  lawson  replied  that  ordinarily  they  did  not.  They 
at  present  saw  no  reason  why  India  should  not  adopt  the  same  attitude  in  this 
matter  as  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  He  agreed,  however,  that  in  a  completely 
independent  India  they  would  probably  not  be  given  the  opportunity.  If  India 
remained  within  the  Commonwealth,  their  residence  might  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  the  franchise.  Some  of  the  community  felt  that  it 
would  be  in  their  interests  to  opt  for  Indian  nationality  and  he  thought  that  the 
widest  possible  provision  for  this  should  be  made. 

They  would  like  to  be  represented  on  the  constitution-making  body  and 
they  felt  also  that  it  was  probable  that  the  Indians  themselves  would  like  to 
see  them  there.  But  the  commercial  treaty,  with  the  draft  of  which  they  would 
like  to  be  associated  at  all  steps,  was  the  major  consideration  and  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  anything  that  would  encroach  on  His  Majesty’s  Government’s 
power  of  bargaining. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  this  was  the  wise  course. 
They  would  not  wish  to  get  themselves  into  the  same  position  as  Europeans  in 
Egypt. 

mr.  lawson  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  anxious  that  Sections  111  and 
1 12  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  should  remain.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed 
out  that  there  was,  in  his  view,  not  much  chance  of  that.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  Britain  to  insist  that  if  the  future  Indian  Government  subsidised  Indian 
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industry  they  should  also  subsidise  British  industry  in  India.  Mr.  Lawson 
agreed  with  this  and  also  with  the  view  that  the  protection  of  these  sections 
had  been  partly  whittled  down  by  administrative  action.  They  put  forward 
this  claim  mainly  as  an  item  of  policy.  He  repeated  that  he  attached  importance 
to  constant  contact  between  the  European  community  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  over  the  question  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  political  side,  their  main  object  was  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
country.  They  would  support  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  pro¬ 
vided  it  embraced  all  parties.  In  his  Association’s  view,  if  the  Muslims  stood 
out  there  would  be  chaos  and  bloodshed  and  in  such  circumstances  it  might  be 
better  to  abandon  the  project  of  an  Interim  Government  altogether.  His 
Association  thought  that  it  was  more  dangerous  to  have  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Muslims  in  opposition  than  to  continue  the  present  government. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  the  country  had  been  directed  principally  against 
Europeans. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  whether  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  think  that  a 
revolutionary  movement  led  by  the  Congress  Socialists  would  not  be  more 
widespread  and  dangerous  than  a  possible  religious  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Muslim  community, 

MR.  lawson  replied  that  his  Association’s  view  was  that  it  would  not  be  so 
dangerous.  In  any  case,  the  Viceroy’s  responsibility  for  law  and  order  must 
remain  and  he  must  continue  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  constitutional 
prospects  for  the  future  were  not  prejudiced  by  any  action  of  the  Interim 
Government.  The  Muslim  demand  for  a  divided  constitution-making  body 
could  not  be  agreed  to  until  the  issue  of  Pakistan  had  been  decided.  His  Associa¬ 
tion  thought  that  to  join  East  Bengal  with  West  Bengal  in  a  Pakistan  State 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  Unity  of  the  country  was  the  logical  course,  but  logic 
was  not  always  sufficient  answer  to  emotion  and  they  felt  that  the  partitioning 
of  the  homogeneous  Muslim  areas  of  the  country  was  necessary. 

Asked  whether  such  areas  could  maintain  their  existence,  Mr.  Lawson  re¬ 
plied  that  this  was  a  matter  for  detailed  investigation.  In  any  case,  his  com¬ 
munity  did  not  intend  to  take  any  sides  on  this  issue  or  bargain  about  it  with 
one  party  or  the  other.  In  no  circumstances  would  they  indicate  their  views  on 
Pakistan  publicly. 

He  said  that  the  laying  down  of  a  time  limit  at  the  end  of  which  British 
power  would  be  totally  withdrawn  was  an  abnegation  of  responsibility  which 
His  Majesty’s  Government  should  avoid.  They  recognised,  however,  that  the 
electorate  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  unwilling  to  provide  the  forces 
necessary  and  in  that  event  they  did  not  know  what  the  answer  should  be. 
The  Indian  armed  forces  and  police  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  past  and  British  forces  were,  they  felt,  essential  not  only  for  the 
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protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans  but  also  in  connection  with 
future  elections  and  plebiscites. 

They  were  naturally  disturbed  by  the  talk  of  mobilisation  of  British  assets 
in  India  and  thought  that  the  early  exploration  of  the  points  to  be  included  in 
a  treaty  was  desirable.  His  community  did  not  seek  special  protection  for  them¬ 
selves  but  would  share  the  rights  and  privileges  given  to  minorities  generally. 

He  asked  whether  there  was  anything  that  the  Delegation  could  tell  his 
Association  about  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of,  for  example,  an  ulti¬ 
mate  breakdown.  Would  the  Delegation  consider  it  the  responsibility  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  see  India  through  until  the  new  constitutional  ship 
had  been  properly  launched  ? 

the  secretary  of  state  replied  that  the  responsibility  was  undoubtedly 
there.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  had  never  held  India  by  force  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  [  ?  they]  could  face  up  to  the  results  of  a  breakdown  de¬ 
pended  on  the  size  of  the  conflagration,  sirstafford  cripps  pointed  out  that 
this  factor  made  it  so  important  to  arrive  at  some  scheme  which  had  a  general 
measure  of  approval,  the  secretary  of  state  said  that  if  there  were  a 
major  acceptance  of  some  arrangement  then  the  position  could  probably  be 
held.  The  mission  was  not  here  to  make  a  constitution.  They  had  come  with 
the  object  of  setting  up  a  constitution-making  machinery  and  Mr.  Lawson’s 
question  could,  he  felt,  not  be  answered  at  this  stage.  They  had  consistently 
avoided  doing  so  and  could  not  now  commit  themselves  to  saying  how  they 
would  deal  with  a  hypothetical  situation  which  they  hoped  would  not  arise. 


Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet 

Office) 


Telegram,  L/P&Jljljjy:  pp.  141-2 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  11  April  I946,  4.55  am 

top  secret  Received:  11  April ,  y.jo  am 

index  14.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Vice¬ 
roy. 

We  have  now  met  all  the  major  interested  parties  and  we  are  planning  the 
method  of  conducting  closer  negotiations  between  Congress  and  Muslim 
League  on  Pakistan  issue  which  must  be  clear  before  we  can  proceed. 

In  our  directive1  we  are  enjoined  to  see  that  any  scheme  which  we  accept 
makes  adequate  provision  for  the  Defence  of  India  and  the  adjoining  areas. 
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There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  possible  bases  of  agreement,  the  first  a  unitary 
India  with  a  loose  federation  at  the  Centre  charged  primarily  with  control  of 
Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs  (Scheme  A).  The  second  based  upon  a  divided 
India,  the  Pakistan  element  consisting  only  of  the  majority  Muslim  Districts 
that  is  roughly  Baluchistan,  Sind,  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Western 
Punjab  in  the  North-West  and  Eastern  Bengal  without  Calcutta  but  with  the 
Sylhet  District  of  Assam  in  the  North-East.  The  two  divided  parts  would  have 
a  Treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  actual 
executive  centre  (Scheme  B). 

It  is  obvious  that  under  Scheme  B  the  defence  would  not  be  very  effective 
as  the  small  Pakistan  would  itself  be  weak  and  it  would  be  strengthened  only 
in  so  far  as  it  could  rely  upon  its  Treaty  with  Hindustan.  There  would  be  no 
common  control  of  Foreign  Policy  and  therefore  common  action  might  easily 
become  difficult  or  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances  before  we  canvas  the  possibility  of  getting  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  Scheme  B  we  want  your  approval  for  proceeding  to  do  so 
since  if  they  accepted  we  should  be  practically  committed  to  agree. 

Unless  we  can  get  agreement  we  risk  chaos  in  India  and  no  scheme  of  Defence 
will  then  be  of  any  value.  We  are  convinced  that  the  overriding  necessity  is 
some  agreement  if  it  can  be  attained  and  that  this  is  the  first  requirement 
towards  any  effective  Defence.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree  to  our 
working  for  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  Scheme  B  if  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
only  chance  of  agreed  settlement.  We  should  of  course  ourselves  prefer  some¬ 
thing  on  lines  of  Scheme  A  but  this  may  prove  impossible  of  attainment. 

We  have  to  see  Jinnah  on  Tuesday  and  should  like  your  reply  not  later  than 
Sunday  night  if  you  can  manage  this. 

The  Viceroy  in  his  responsibility  as  Governor-General  after  consultation 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  fully  agrees. 

1  Vol.  VI,  No.  507. 
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Miss  Maniben  Kara  and  Mr  V.  B.  Karnik  on  Thursday,  11  April  1946  at  10  am 
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SECRET 

lord  pethick-lawrence  asked  Miss  Kara  whether  she  would  like  to 
make  a  statement,  miss  kara  handed  to  the  members  of  the  Delegation  copies 
of  a  letter1  addressed  to  them  by  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Radical  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  the  Indian  Federation  of  Labour. 

1  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  on  L/P&J/10/51. 
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Emphasising  some  of  the  points  in  the  letter,  miss  kara  and  MR.  karnik 
said  that  the  recent  elections  had  given  the  erroneous  impression  that  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League  were  the  only  important  political  parties  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  however,  not  only  had  the  elections  been  fought  on  a  very  narrow 
franchise  but  the  major  parties  had  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  unfair  practices  and 
had  done  their  best  to  trade  on  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  the  electors. 
Moreover,  the  Radical  Democratic  Party  considered  that  the  main  issues 
raised  by  the  major  parties  had  been  irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  found  itself  In  their  view  the  issue  of  independence  was 
already  settled,  and  the  elections  should  therefore  have  been  fought  on  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  constitution  the  country  should  have  when  the  British 
had  withdrawn.  They  believed  that  the  freedom  of  the  people  was  as  important 
as  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  foreign  rule,  and  that  economic  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  as  important  as  political  emancipation. 

The  Radical  Democratic  Party  claimed  that  they  were  the  only  political 
party  which  had  fought  the  Congress  in  the  elections  on  concrete  and  non- 
communal  issues.  But  Congress  had  had  money,  influence,  and  control  of  the 
Press.  The  result  had  been  that  of  the  125  candidates  whom  their  Party  had 
put  up,  only  one  had  been  successful.  A  few  more  had  been  defeated  by  narrow 
margins  but  the  great  majority  had  forfeited  their  deposits. 

miss  kara  explained  that  the  relationship  between  the  Radical  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  the  Indian  Federation  of  Labour  was  similar  to  that  between 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Federation,  however,  included  members  of  other  political  parties  such  as 
Congress  and  the  Communist  Party. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Federation  was  about  400,000.  Their  chief 
strength  lay  in  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Bombay  among  workers  in  coalfields,  the 
steel  industry,  railways  and  docks.  They  were  not  so  strong  among  textile 
workers. 

In  reply  to  a  question  byMR.  Alexander,  mr.  karnik  explained  that  the 
split  between  the  Indian  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
had  taken  place  on  the  question  of  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  towards  the  war. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress  had  refused  to  support  the  British  cause.  The  Indian 
Federation  of  Labour,  on  the  other  hand,  had  supported  it  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  not  merely  after  the  Russians  had  come  in. 

miss  kara  said  that  the  Radical  Democratic  Party  considered  that  the 
methods  so  far  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  were  mistaken  and  un¬ 
democratic.  They  were  trying  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League.  If  they  succeeded,  they  would  have  installed  in  power 
the  forces  of  reaction.  If  they  failed  and  had  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  one 
party  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  other,  the  result  would  be  civil  war. 
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In  this  situation  the  Radical  Democratic  Party  recommended  that,  while  a 
time  limit  should  be  fixed  for  the  final  transfer  of  power  to  Indian  hands, 
there  should  be  formed  at  the  Centre,  immediately  and  without  waiting  for 
agreement  between  the  major  parties,  a  Provisional  Government  consisting 
of  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  a  constitution  which  would  ensure  the 
people  economic  as  well  as  political  democracy.  The  Provisional  Government 
should  frame  and  promulgate  a  constitution  of  this  kind  and  should  submit  it 
to  a  referendum  of  the  adult  population  of  the  country.  A  majority  of  the 
people  would  be  certain  to  be  in  favour  of  the  democratic  principles  it  embodied. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  this  would  mean  in  effect  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  India  by  the  British. 

miss  KARA  replied  that  it  would  not  be  imposed  by  the  British  but  by  the 
Provisional  Government. 

MR.  karnik  remarked  that  the  procedure  apparently  contemplated  by 
the  Delegation  would  equally  involve  the  imposition  of  a  constitution  upon 
the  people.  If  agreement  were  secured  between  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League,  the  wishes  of  the  people  would  not  really  have  been  consulted.  Under 
the  scheme  which  he  was  advocating,  if  any  other  political  party  wanted  to 
put  forward  an  alternative  constitution  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
the  voters  would  have  to  choose  between  the  various  drafts. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  observed  that  this  would  be  rather  a  complicated 
and  difficult  procedure,  especially  with  an  uneducated  electorate.  Also  it  would 
surely  be  difficult  to  impose  a  constitution  which  was  accepted  neither  by 
Congress  nor  by  the  Muslim  League. 

MR.  karnik  suggested  that  the  British  would  in  any  case  have  to  choose 
between  the  claims  of  Congress  and  those  of  the  League.  It  would  be  better  to 
get  away  from  the  communal  animosity  which  at  present  clouded  and  over¬ 
shadowed  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  to  concentrate  on  a  bold  policy  of  social 
betterment. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  whether  it  was  really  suggested  that  the 
Delegation  should  entirely  disregard  the  results  of  the  recent  elections. 

MR.  karnik  said  that  it  was  not  realistic  to  expect  this,  but  the  Delegation 
should  at  least  recognise  that  the  election  results  did  not  give  a  true  picture  of 
political  feeling  in  the  country. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  said  that  the  electoral  rolls  required  for  the 
proposed  referendum  by  adult  suffrage  would  take  a  long  time  to  prepare. 
Even  in  the  United  Kingdom  nine  months  had  elapsed  between  the  decision 
to  hold  elections  and  the  actual  polling. 
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his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  he  was  advised  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new  electoral  rolls  in  India  would  take  two  years. 

mr.  karnik  did  not  think  that  the  delay  need  be  excessive.  Use  could  be 
made  of  the  records  compiled  in  connection  with  rationing.  In  any  case,  some 
delay  would  not  matter,  provided  that  an  intelligent  verdict  was  obtained  in 

the  end. 

MR.  Alexander  said  that  it  was  surely  not  desired  that  the  Cabinet  Delega¬ 
tion  should  formulate  the  Provisional  Government’s  programme,  when  their 
declared  policy  was  to  transfer  more  power  to  Indian  hands. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  observed  that  the  idea  of  the  Radical  Democratic 
Party  seemed  to  be  that  the  last  act  of  the  British  in  India  should  be  to  impose 
the  Party’s  programme  upon  the  country. 

miss  kara  replied  that  this  was  not  quite  accurate.  But  if  His  Majesty’s 
Government  were  prepared  to  support  democratic  principles  in  various  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  why  could  not  they  do  the  same  in  India? 
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Mrs  Hansa  Mehta  on  Thursday,  11  April  1946  at  10.4s  am 
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lord  pethick-lawrence  asked  Mrs.  Mehta  what  was  the  total  membership 
of  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference  and  how  it  was  divided  between  Hindu 
and  Muslim  women. 

mrs.  mehta  replied  that  last  year  there  were  25,000  members.  She  did  not 
know  what  was  the  strength  of  each  community,  as  there  were  no  records 
which  showed  this.  The  Conference  did  not  think  in  terms  of  Hindus  and 
Muslims  but  of  the  welfare  of  Indian  women  generally. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  said  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Delegation 
would  be  anxious  to  know  how  far  the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be 
able  to  exert  an  influence  in  favour  of  a  settlement  between  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League. 

mrs.  mehta  replied  that  the  Conference  believed  in  independence  for  India, 
a  united  India  and  a  united  world.  They  would  therefore  support  any  agreement 
which  might  be  reached  between  the  two  major  parties.  She  emphasised  that 
the  Conference  had  always  opposed  separate  electorates,  whether  for  communi¬ 
ties  or  for  women,  and  had  warned  the  Government  of  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  this  expedient. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  by  mr.  Alexander  whether  the  Conference  was  well 
represented  in  the  Muslim-majority  Provinces,  Mrs.  Mehta  said  that  they  had 
very  active  branches,  for  example,  in  the  Punjab,  Hyderabad  and  Bhopal. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  inquired  to  what  matters  the  Conference 
attached  particular  importance.  MRS.  mehta  replied  that  the  main  point  on 
which  they  insisted  was  that  women  should  be  treated  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  men.  Any  charter  of  fundamental  rights  which  might  be  embodied  in  the 
new  Constitution  should  provide  that  women  should  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
men  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  At  present  there  were  many  discriminations  against 
women.  Moreover  the  amount  spent  by  Government  on  women’s  education 
should  be  equal  to  that  spent  on  educating  men. 

They  also  wanted  the  statutory  minimum  age  of  marriage  raised  from  15  to 
16;  in  other  respects  the  Sarda  Act1  was  unsatisfactory  because  the  guilty  party 
could  be  punished  only  after  the  marriage  had  been  consummated. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  sir  Stafford  cripps,  mrs.  mehta  said  that  she 
had  found  the  main  political  parties  responsive  to  the  ideals  of  the  Conference, 
though  the  Muslim  attitude  was  apt  to  be  more  conservative  than  that  of  the 
Hindus.  She  thought  that  Purdah  was  breaking  down  among  educated  Muslims. 

mrs.  mehta  emphasised  that  all  these  social  reforms  could  only  be  under¬ 
taken  when  independence  had  been  achieved.  She  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
Delegation  how  grave  was  the  present  situation.  The  feeling  of  impatience  at 
the  failure  to  resolve  the  political  deadlock  had  been  growing  for  some  time 
and  was  not  simply  due  to  the  ferment  produced  by  the  elections.  The  country 
was  now  in  a  very  explosive  condition.  It  was  therefore  of  the  utmost  urgency 
to  arrive  at  some  decision,  though  she  agreed  that  the  Delegation  must  first  of 
all  try  to  work  for  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  the  major  parties. 

1  The  Child  Marriage  Restraint  Act  (Act  XIX  of  1929)  which  was  intended  to  prevent  marriage  by 
males  under  the  age  of  eighteen  and  females  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Act  laid  down  penalties 
for  those  guilty  of  contracting  marriage  with  anyone  under  these  ages. 


Note  on  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Mr  M .  R.Jayakar  on  Thursday,  11  April  1946  at  11.30  am 
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SECRET 

Mr.  Jayakar  said  that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  British  people  for  send¬ 
ing  out  the  Delegation.  He  enquired  whether  the  Delegation  intended  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  Pakistan  or  whether  they  intended  to  bring  into  being 
an  Interim  Government  and  a  Constitution-making  Body.  The  Muslims  would 
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argue  that  the  Pakistan  issue  would  have  to  be  decided  before  a  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  could  be  summoned.  In  his  view,  they  had  to  do  two  things. 
Firstly  set  up  an  Interim  Government  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  main 
political  parties  and  secondly  to  establish  the  machinery  for  subsequent  action. 
In  the  Interim  Government,  the  minorities  would,  presumably,  be  represented. 

In  his  view,  the  whole  idea  of  Pakistan  was  based  on  slogans.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  fear  of  Hindu  domination.  That  there  was  not  much  substance  in 
this  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although  Congress  came  into  power  only  in 
July  1937,  Mr.  Jinnah  brought  out  accusations  of  domination  and  oppression 
in  October  1937,  only  three  months  later.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  refused  to  agree  that 
the  truth  of  these  accusations  should  be  investigated  by  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer. 
Lord  Linlithgow  had  praised  the  Congress  administration  in  two  speeches 
delivered  early  in  1938.  Sir  Harry  Haig,  Governor  of  the  U.P.,  and  Lord 
Erskine,  Governor  of  Madras,  had  also  paid  tribute  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Congress  Governments.  Professor  Coupland  had  stated1  that  any  impartial 
investigator  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  incidents  in  which 
communal  discrimination  against  the  Muslims  had  been  alleged,  were  highly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  case  against  the  Congress  was  not  true.  Even  assuming 
there  is  fear  of  Hindu  domination  among  the  Muslims,  was  Pakistan  a  remedy? 
In  Pakistan,  as  he  understood  it,  there  would  be  59  million  Muslims  and  45 
million  non-Muslims,  including  4  million  Sikhs.  In  Hindustan  there  would  only 
be  20  million  Muslims  among  150  million  non-Muslims.  This  situation  would 
exaggerate  the  existing  communal  differences.  Mr.  Jayakar  quoted  an  inter¬ 
view,  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  recently  given,  which  made  it  clear  that  the  idea  was 
to  make  available  hostages  to  enable  the  Muslims  in  Pakistan  to  take  reprisals 
against  the  Hindus  in  the  event  of  ill-treatment  of  the  Muslim  minority  in 
Hindustan. 

To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  two-nation  theory,  he  gave  the  example  of 
Mr.  Gandhi,  who  is  a  Hindu,  and  his  son  who  is  a  Muslim  convert.  How  could 
they  belong  to  two  different  nationalities?  The  idea  was  grotesque.  A  Punjab 
Muslim  had  more  in  common  with  a  Punjab  Hindu,  than  a  Punjab  Muslim 
with  a  Madras  Muslim. 

The  necessity  for  self-determination  had  also  been  advanced  as  an  argument 
for  Pakistan.  The  whole  question  had  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Sapru 
report.2  Mr.  Jinnah  claimed  that  the  votes  given  in  favour  of  the  Muslim 
League  were  votes  for  Pakistan.  This  was  incorrect;  the  election  was  not 
fought  on  the  Pakistan  issue.  Out  of  56  districts  which  would  be  included  in 
Pakistan,  23  had  non-Muslim  majorities.  Much  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  phraseology 
was  borrowed  from  Hitler.  He  talked  of  a  Muslim  homeland.  Grounds  for 
claiming  an  area  as  a  homeland  might  be  long  habitation,  a  majority  popula¬ 
tion,  a  centre  of  cultural  and  religious  life,  and  conquest.  Even  the  North-West 
Pakistan  did  not  fulfil  any  of  these  criteria.  The  Hindus  were  the  original 
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inhabitants,  and  the  census  figure  showed  that  until  1901,  the  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Punjab  was  less  than  49%.  It  had  increased  slightly  to  53%  in  1941. 
In  his  view,  the  latest  figures  probably  exaggerated  the  number  of  Muslims  in 
the  Province.  As  for  religious  and  cultural  life,  the  Sikhs  had  all  their  religious 
places  in  the  Punjab  and  also  the  Sikh  States.  The  British  had  in  fact  conquered 
the  Sikhs  before  taking  possession  in  the  Punjab,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  Muslims  had  taken  over  the  Province  by  conquest. 

Other  objections  to  Pakistan  were  that  the  area  was  not  homogeneous,  that 
the  Muslims  would  object  to  any  division  of  the  Punjab  through  which  alone 
the  majority  districts  could  be  included  in  Pakistan,  and  that  it  was  economic¬ 
ally  most  unsound.  The  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Sind  each  obtained 
a  subvention  of  about  one  crore  from  the  Centre,  which  clearly  could  not  be 
paid  from  the  revenues  of  Hindustan.  At  the  instance  of  the  Sapru  Committee, 
the  economic  position  of  the  Pakistan  State  had  been  investigated,  and  it  had 
been  found  that  the  existing  resources  would  just  maintain  the  present  low 
standard  of  life  of  the  people,  but  were  insufficient  to  enable  measures  of  re¬ 
construction  to  be  undertaken  or  to  pay  for  defence.  History  had  shown  that  in 
the  past  India  had  been  invaded  from  the  North-West  Frontier,  which  would 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Pakistan,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Pakistan  State  to  defend.  He  referred  to  Muslim  ambitions  to  secure  a  corridor 
from  Assam  to  Istanbul.  Mr.  Jinnah  had,  he  said,  recently  stated  that  the  army 
should  be  split  up  into  regiments  coming  from  Pakistan  and  Hindustan.  In  the 
event  of  British  troops  being  withdrawn,  the  Pakistan  State  would  (Mr.  Jinnah 
is  reported  to  have  said)  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  the  help  of 
Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Sir  Feroze  Khan  Noon  was  apparently  looking  towards 
Russia.  These  were  dangerous  ideas. 

Mr.  Jayakar  observed  that  the  public  felt  that  the  Mission  were  seeking  some 
decision  that  would  save  Mr.  Jinnah’ s  face.  He  hoped  this  was  not  true,  and 
advised  that  a  decision  on  merits  should  be  given.  The  Sapru  Committee  had 
recommended  that  the  powers  reserved  for  the  Centre  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  though  they  would  have  to  include  foreign  affairs,  courts,  customs, 
powers  to  deal  with  emergency,  etc.  In  these  matters  and  especially  in  defence, 
the  Centre  must  be  very  strong. 

He  considered  that  a  confederation  of  States  would  be  as  bad  as  Pakistan. 
The  American  precedent  was  not  applicable,  because  there  a  confederation  had 
led  to  a  federation,  whereas  in  India  there  is  already  in  existence  a  federation,  and 
it  would  be  retrograde  to  put  a  confederation  in  its  stead.  The  residuary  powers 
should  be  with  the  Provinces,  and  there  should  be  a  statement  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  of  the  people,  which  should  be  statutorily  enforceable  in  the  Federal 

1  Cf.  Professor  Sir  R.  Coupland,  A  Report  on  the  Constitutional  Problem  in  India.  Part  II  Indian  Politics 
! 936-1942  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943),  particularly  p.  179  ff. 

2  See  No.  46,  note  1. 
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Court.  The  Sapru  Committee  had  recommended  that  to  remove  the  fear  of 
domination,  the  Muslims  should  be  given  parity  with  the  Caste  Hindus  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  should  also  receive  considerable  weightage  in  the  Legislatures,  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  Central  Executive.  In  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  a  three-quarter  majority  should  be  required  for  the  passage  of 
each  proposition. 

He  appealed  to  the  Delegation  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  feeling  that  the 
Muslims  were  underdogs.  They  were  in  no  sense  of  the  term  underdogs,  and 
the  speeches  at  the  Muslim  League  Session  clearly  showed  this.  It  was  wrong  to 
think  that  the  Hindus  were  not  capable  of  creating  trouble.  In  his  view  the 
majority  of  the  Muslims  did  not  share  Mr.  Jinnah’s  views,  and  had  peaceable 
intentions.  In  any  case  the  Delegation  should  give  a  decision  on  merits  only. 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 

Mr  Kir  an  Shankar  Roy  on  Thursday ,  11  April  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  138-9 

SECRET 

MR.  roy  said  that  the  issue  of  Pakistan  was  most  important.  The  Hindus 
wanted  an  undivided  India  and  an  undivided  Bengal,  and  were  strongly 
opposed  to  any  form  of  Pakistan.  They  would,  however,  agree  to  the  re¬ 
shaping  of  Bengal  on  a  linguistic  and  cultural  basis,  to  include  the  Bengali¬ 
speaking  districts  in  Bihar  and  Assam,  sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out 
that  this  would  form  a  very  large  unit  of  about  80,000,000  people,  which  might 
overweight  other  Provinces  in  the  federation,  mr.  roy  agreed  to  this,  but 
said  it  was  preferable  to  dividing  Bengal. 

Asked  whether  he  contemplated  that  the  Constitution  for  all  the  Provinces 
should  be  uniform,  Mr.  Roy  said  that  he  could  see  no  objection  to  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude  being  given  within  a  general  framework,  applicable  to  all  the 
Provinces.  He  said  that  his  talks  with  Mr.  Suhrawardy  for  the  formation  of  a 
Coalition  Government  were  still  in  the  early  stage,  and  no  decision  had  been 
reached. 

mr.  Alexander  enquired  whether  feelings  in  Bengal  had  been  excited 
during  the  last  election.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  separate  electorates,  the 
animosities  aroused  were,  Mr.  Roy  said,  not  between  Hindus  and  Muslims, 
but  between  Nationalist  Muslims  and  the  followers  of  the  Muslim  League.  In 
Bengal  there  were  special  constituencies  for  labour,  landholders,  and  the  two 
universities  at  Calcutta  and  Dacca.  Of  the  six  vacant  seats  Congress  had  four, 
Communists  one,  and  the  Muslims  one. 
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He  added  that  his  case  was  generally  the  Congress  case,  and  there  was  no 
special  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  attention.  In  his  view  a  plebiscite 
would  be  very  dangerous  and  difficult,  and  would  result  in  increased  friction 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  whether,  if  the  Muslim-majority  districts 
were  made  into  a  separate  area,  the  resulting  unit  would  be  economically 
stable.  Mr.  Roy  said  that  it  would  certainly  not  form  a  self-sufficient  unit.  In 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  make 
Calcutta  into  a  free  port.  Culturally  Calcutta  dominated  Bengal,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vince  without  Bengal  [?Calcutta]  was  quite  unthinkable. 

9i 

Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  33rd  Conclusions,  Minute  8 
LIP&JI10/24:  f  73 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.W.i,  on  11  April  1946 
at  10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  ( in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Ernest  Benin, 
Mr  Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount 
Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J.  Lawson,  Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  J.  Westwood, 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Mr  Aneurin  Bevan, 

Mr  T.  Williams 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  28th  Conclusions,  Minute  2)1 

the  prime  minister  read  to  the  Cabinet  a  telegram  (Index  No.  14)2  from 
the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India  asking  for  guidance  in  their  forthcoming  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  on  the  Pakistan  issue. 

The  telegram  recalled  that,  under  their  instructions3  from  the  Cabinet,  the 
Mission  were  required  to  see  that  any  scheme  which  they  accepted  made 
adequate  provision  for  the  defence  of  India  and  the  adjoining  areas.  It  seemed  to 
the  Mission  that  there  were  two  possible  bases  of  agreement — (i)  a  unitary 
India  with  a  loose  Federation  at  the  centre  charged  primarily  with  control  of 
defence  and  foreign  affairs;  and  (ii)  a  divided  India,  in  which  the  two  parts 
would  have  a  treaty  of  alliance,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  but  nothing  in 
the  form  of  an  actual  executive  centre.  The  Mission  recognised  that,  under 
the  second  alternative,  arrangements  for  defence  could  not  be  very  effective. 
Pakistan  would  itself  be  weak  and  would  be  strengthened  only  in  so  far  as  it 

3  Vol.  VI,  No.  507. 


1  No.  18. 


2  No.  86. 
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could  rely  upon  its  treaty  with  Hindustan:  there  would  be  no  common  control  of 
foreign  policy,  and  common  action  might  therefore  become  difficult  or  impos- 
ible.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  agreement  in  India  could  be  secured,  no  scheme  of 
defence  would  be  of  any  value;  and  the  Mission  considered  that  the  first  step 
towards  any  effective  arrangements  for  defence  must  be  to  secure  some  form  of 
agreement  between  the  two  main  Parties  in  India.  While,  therefore,  they  would 
prefer  to  secure  an  arrangement  on  the  lines  of  their  first  alternative,  they  sought 
authority  to  work  for  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  second  alternative  if 
that  seemed  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  an  agreed  settlement. 

The  Cabinet  endorsed4  the  views  outlined  in  the  telegram  from  the  Cabinet 
Mission.  Although  the  second  alternative  would  produce  a  weak  defensive 
position,  it  would  be  preferable  to  secure  agreement  on  this  basis  than  to  fail 
to  reach  any  agreement  at  all. 

the  prime  minister  said  that  he  proposed  to  invite  the  views  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  before  replying  to  this  telegram. 

The  Cabinet — 

Invited  the  Prime  Minister,  subject  to  the  views  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,5  to 
authorise  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  India  to  seek  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
the  second  alternative  set  out  in  their  telegram  Index  No.  14,  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  other  basis  on  which  an  agreed  settlement  could 
be  reached. 

4  The  Cabinet  Office  print  here  reads:  ‘Discussion  showed  that  the  Cabinet  endorsed  .  .  .’  R/30/1/7. 

5  See  L/WS/1/1029:  ff  82-6. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  (Bengal)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  (Extract) 

L/P&Jl5/i53:ff  169-70 

2  CALCUTTA,  11  April  1946 

2.  Elections  and  steps  towards  forming  a  Ministry 

Considering  the  bitterness  with  which  the  elections  were  fought,  in  some  of 
the  Muslim  constituencies  between  League  candidates  and  opponents  backed 
in  varying  degrees  by  the  Congress  and  in  labour  constituencies  between  Com¬ 
munist  and  Congress  labour  candidates,  the  Bengal  Assembly  elections  passed 
off  comparatively  quietly,  accusations  from  disappointed  parties  notwithstand- 
ing.  There  were  a  few  sporadic  incidents  before  and  on  the  polling  days — 
especially  in  the  Labour  constituencies  of  the  Calcutta  Area— but  so  far  there 
seems  to  be  little  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  complaint, 
to  seek  judicial  confirmation  of  their  allegations  by  filing  election  petitions. 
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We  must,  I  suppose,  expect  a  few  of  these  but  generally  majorities  were  so 
sweeping  that  unsuccessful  candidates  may  well  feel  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  from  by-elections  so  soon  after  the  general  election. 

With  a  sweeping  Congress  victory  in  the  General  and  Scheduled  Caste 
constituencies  generally  regarded  as  certain,  interest  in  the  elections  in  Bengal 
was  mainly  focussed  on  the  fate  of  the  Muslim  seats,  of  which  117  Territorial 
and  2  Women’s  were  “reserved”  and  1  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  1  Univer¬ 
sity  are  seats  which  the  Muslim  League  can  usually  count  on  winning, — a 
total  of  121,  apart  from  any  seats  that  they  might  secure  from  among  the  8 
Labour  constituencies.  The  Table  below  shows  the  results  in  all  the  250  con¬ 
stituencies;  but  one  seat  each,  shown  below  as  held  by  the  League  and  by  the 
Krishak  Proja  Party  respectively,  will  have  to  be  vacated  by  two  members 
elected  simultaneously  from  two  constituencies. 


Largest  party  in  the  Assembly 

Muslim  League  ...  1 1 5 

Groups  likely  to  vote  with  whichever  party  115 

forms  a  Government 

Independent  Scheduled  Castes  ...  5 

Independent  Muslims  ...  2 

Indian  Christians  ...  2 


Neutral 

European  Group 
Anglo-Indians 


9 


25 

4 


Congress  Group 

General  seats  (Hindus) 


Muslim  (Labour) 

Scheduled  Castes  (reserved) 

Hindu  Mahasabha 

National  Muslims  (Krishak  Proja) 


29 

62  (including  1  Scheduled 
Caste  in  an  unreserved 
seat). 

1 

24 

1 

5 


93 

Of  uncertain  allegiance 

Communists  . .  •  3 

Independent  Hindu  (Landholder)  ...  1 


4 


Total  250 
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3.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  election  has  resulted  in  a  resounding  success 
for  the  Muslim  League  which  has  increased  its  representation  from  39  in  1937  to 
115  m  the  new  House.  (At  the  election  of  1937  there  were  36  Krishak  Proja  and 
42  Independent  Muslims  returned,  as  well  as  5  Congress-sponsored  Muslims). 
Of  78  candidates  put  forward  by  the  National  Muslim  Parliamentary  Board, 
with  Congress  support,  only  4  have  been  successful.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed 
by  Mr  Jinnah  that  the  results  show  over  2,013,000  votes  polled  for  Pakistan 
and  only  232,134  Muslim  votes  against  it,  with  another  168,868  votes  cast  for 
various  Independent  candidates  some  of  whom  probably  favoured,  while 
others  opposed,  the  principle  of  Pakistan.  Prominent  Muslim  League  candidates 
elected  include  Mr  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  since  unanimously  elected  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  Assembly,  and  Nawab  Musharruf  Hosain,  ex-Minister,  and  four 
Parliamentary  Secretaries;  while  prominent  anti-leaguers  defeated  include  Syed 
Nausher  Ah  (Speaker)  in  two  constituencies,  Nawab  Bahadur  Habibullah  of 
Dacca  in  three  constituencies,  Nawab  Sir  K.  G.  M.  Faroqui  and  Mr  Jalaluddin 
Hashemy  (Deputy  Speaker).  Majorities  in  most  cases  were  enormous — often 
as  much  as  20  to  1.  Mr  A.  K.  Fazlul  Huq  (ex-Chief  Minister)  is  the  only 
prominent  Muslim  elected  in  opposition  to  the  Muslim  League. 
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Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  issued  in  New  Delhi  on  11  April  1946 

L/I/ 1/760:/  620 

A  statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  issued  this  evening,  begins: 

“The  Cabinet  Mission  came  out  with  the  view  that  a  speedy  settlement  of 
outstanding  questions  was  essential.  They  have,  since  their  arrival,  heard  the 
opinions  of  the  most  important  political  elements  in  India.  Accordingly,  they 
are  now  proposing  to  enter  on  the  next  and  most  important  phase  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  phase  which  calls  on  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
India  and  from  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  arrive  at  a  solution  acceptable  to  all 
sides.  The  Mission  is  confident  at  this  great  moment  in  the  history  of  India  that 
it  will  be  possible,  with  mutual  goodwill,  to  reach  that  decision  which  the  people 
of  India  so  anxiously  await,  and  which  will  be  welcomed  throughout  the 
world.  The  Mission  hope  that  much  progress  towards  this  will  have  been  made 
before  they  leave  for  their  short  recess  at  the  end  of  next  week.  During  the 
absence  of  the  Delegation,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  decisive  consulta¬ 
tions  between  the  Indian  Parties.  When  the  Mission  return,  they  hope  to  find 
sufficient  elements  of  agreement  upon  which  a  settlement  will  be  based.” 
[Ends.] 
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Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
LIP&JI10I40:  f  iyg 

top  SECRET  undated 

CASE  FOR  JINNAH 

We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to  meet  us  today  because  we  have  now  col¬ 
lected  all  the  varying  opinions  of  different  sections  of  Indian  life  upon  the  issue 
of  Pakistan  and  we  want  to  find  out  whether  we  can  in  any  way  help  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress. 

Everyone  we  have  seen  has  emphasized  two  points — the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  quick  decision  giving  some  measure  of  finality  to  the  Indian  People  and 
the  enormous  importance  of  an  agreed  settlement  as  the  basis  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitutional  arrangement  for  India. 

We  want  therefore  to  put  before  you  certain  suggestions  which  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  our  own  individual  or  collective  views  of  what  is  right  and 
best  but  which  after  consideration  we  believe  to  be  the  most  helpful  lines  of 
approach  to  reach  an  agreed  settlement. 

It  is  of  course  no  good  our  trying  to  get  Congress  to  accept  something  which 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  they  will  accept.  To  suggest  that  we  could  do  so 
would  be  to  mislead  you  and  to  waste  all  our  efforts. 

We  believe  from  what  we  have  heard  that  there  are  at  the  moment  two  pos¬ 
sible  lines  of  approach  to  a  settlement  and  we  should  like  to  put  these  before  you 
and  to  get  your  reactions  to  them — not  necessarily  here  and  now — but  within 
a  day  or  two,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  press 
either  or  both  of  them  upon  Congress. 

We  are  of  course  fully  aware  of  the  Muslim  League’s  demands — we  are 
all  readers  of  Dawn\ — and  we  therefore  would  like  to  start  with  the  first 
approach  to  agreement  from  the  side  of  a  wholly  independent  Sovereign 
Pakistan. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  press  Congress  to  accept  anything 
more  than  what  we  might  call  a  smaller  Pakistan.  That  is  Baluchistan,  Sind, 
N.W.F.P.  and  the  Western  half  of  Punjab  in  the  West,  and  Eastern  Bengal 
with  Sylhet  but  without  Calcutta  in  the  East. 

It  might  possibly  be  that  taking  these  substantially  Muslim  majority  districts 
which  would  not  include  a  minority  of  more  than  30-35%  and  having  Treaty 

1  It  is  evident  from  undated  minutes  on  L/P&J/10/40  that  Mr  Turnbull  first  produced  a  draft  of  the 
Statement  to  be  made  to  Mr  Jinnah  which  was  seen  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  who  then  drafted  the  present 
version.  (Mr.  Turnbull’s  draft  is  also  on  L/P&J/10/40).  Mr  Turnbull  felt  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft  was 
‘much  easier  on  Mr  Jinnah’  and  that  that  might  be  the  right  tactics.  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  also 
preferred  Sir  S.  Cripps’  version. 
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provisions  for  joint  defence  we  could  persuade  Congress  to  consider  to  agreeing 
to  Partition.  That  is  the  first  proposition.2 

The  second  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  you  consider  it  necessary  to  have 
larger  areas  within  Pakistan  including  substantially  all  the  Punjab  and  Bengal. 
It  is  not  possible  to  get  agreement  with  the  Hindus  or  the  Sikhs  upon  such  an 
area  unless  you  would  be  prepared  to  have  in  association  with  it  some  Central 
Executive  power  which  would  control  Defence,  Foreign  Policy  and  (say) 
communications  on  behalf  of  all  the  area  including  the  States.  This  might  be 
perhaps  for  a  fixed  period  of  (say)  15  years  with  power  to  secede  at  the  end  of  it. 

This  would  mean  that  for  all  other  matters  the  provinces  or  groups  of  Pro¬ 
vinces  (i.e.  Pakistan  and  Hindustan)  would  have  complete  autonomy. 

What  it  really  comes  to  is  this.  We  think  it  might  be  possible — and  we  put 
it  no  higher — to  get  a  settlement  on  a  small  Pakistan,  no  centre  and  a  Treaty  of 
Defence,  or  a  larger  Pakistan  and  a  centre,  which  handled  the  limited  subjects 
we  have  mentioned  and  possibly  with  a  right  to  secede  after  15  years. 

2  It  appears  that  this  paragraph  was  subsequently  ammended  to  read:  ‘It  might  possibly  be  that  we 
could  persuade  the  Congress  to  accept  the  separation  off  of  these  two  substantially  Muslim  areas 
(which  would  not  contain  a  non-Muslim  majority  of  more  than  about  30%)  if  at  the  same  time  they 
were  to  be  offered  a  Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  and  common  external  defence.  That  is  the  first 
proposition  we  want  to  put  forward’.  L/P&J/10/40:  f  197. 


Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/34:  f  4 

secret  new  Delhi,  12  April  1946,  g.33  am 

Received:  12  April ,  10.33  am 

index  15.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Secretary  of  State,  President, 
and  First  Lord. 

We  have  definitely  decided  not  to  move  to  Simla  as  many  Indians  have  let 
us  know  that  this  would  not  be  convenient.  A  short  move  to  Simla  is  impractic¬ 
able.  We  therefore  propose  to  fly  to  Kashmir  for  a  short  rest  period  from  morn¬ 
ing  of  Friday  19th,  till  Tuesday  23rd,  or  Wednesday  24th.  We  shall  decide 
length  of  stay  in  light  of  developments.  Conditions  will  be  arduous  after 
Easter  and  we  therefore  propose  to  take  all  staff  brought  out  from  England 
with  us. 
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Note  of  a  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Mr  Sarat  Chandra  Bose  on  Friday,  12  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pP.  142-5 

SECRET 

Asked  for  his  views  on  the  general  situation,  mr.  bose  said  that  the  only 
hurdle  which  now  stood  in  the  way  of  Indian  independence  was  Pakistan. 
He  believed  that  this  hurdle  could  be  surmounted.  The  Muslim  League  were 
invoking  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  justify  their  demand;  but  he  knew 
of  no  case  where  this  principle  had  been  applied  so  as  to  divide  people  of  the 
same  race. 


sir  Stafford  crip  PS  remarked  that  Ireland  seemed  to  be  the  only  instance. 

MR.  bose  continued  that  there  was  more  in  common  between  the  Hindus 
and  Muslims  of  Bengal  than  between  the  Bengali  and  Punjabi  Muslims,  who 
did  not  speak  the  same  language  and  whose  habits  were  very  different.  It  was 
significant  that  the  Muslim  authors  of  Bengal  wrote,  not  in  Urdu  or  in  Hindu¬ 
stani,  but  in  Bengali.  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  Bengal  ate  the  same  kind  of  food 
and  used  to  take  an  equal  share  in  Moharram  and  in  the  festivities  connected 
with  the  Pujas,  though  not  in  the  Pujas  themselves.  The  only  striking  difference 
between  them  apart  from  their  religion,  was  their  separate  codes  of  law. 

Congress  were  anxious  that  proper  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Pakistan  would  destroy  any  chance  of  this  and  India 
would  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  He  considered  that  not  only  should  there  be  no 
subtraction  from  the  list  of  subjects  which  were  now  handled  by  the  Central 
Government,  but  there  should  also  be  established  at  the  Centre  Advisory 
Boards  for  agriculture  and  education. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  observed  that  most  people  would  agree  that  a  strong 
centre  was  ideally  the  best  solution,  but  the  first  step  was  to  find  a  basis  on  which 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  would  co-operate  in  an  independent  India. 

mr.  bose  thought  that  once  a  common  centre  was  set  up  it  would  be 
found  that  all  the  Provinces  were  willing  to  co-operate.  The  propaganda  for 
Pakistan  was  one  thing  but  the  facts  of  the  situation  would  soon  bring  the  Muslim 
League  down  to  earth. 

SIR  Stafford  cripps  enquired  whether  Mr.  Bose  really  believed  that  all 
the  Provinces  would  now  agree  to  a  strengthening  of  the  Central  Government. 

mr.  bose  replied  that  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  this.  Apart  from  Bengal, 
however,  he  did  not  think  that  any  Province  would  seriously  object. 
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his  excellency  the  viceroy  remarked  that  the  question  whether  a 
strong  centre  would  be  generally  accepted  depended  on  who  was  going  to 
control  it.  The  great  exponents  of  pure  democracy  were  those  who  were  in 
an  undisputed  majority.  The  majority  party  would  have  to  give  an  assurance 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Provinces  would  not  be  overriden. 

MR.  bose  said  that  in  the  present  situation  he  recommended  that  the  Viceroy 
should  first  of  all  invite  the  Provincial  Governments  to  submit  names  of  men 
suitable  for  appointment  to  the  interim  Executive.  He  thought  that  all  the 
Provinces  except  Bengal  would  comply.  The  Central  Legislature  would  also 
have  to  be  asked  whether  they  had  any  names  to  put  forward.  The  formation 
of  an  Interim  Government  on  these  lines  would  be  a  first  step  which  would 
bring  everyone  face  to  face  with  reality  and  enable  the  country  to  get  down  to 
the  economic  and  other  problems  which  demanded  urgent  attention. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  enquired  how  Mr.  Bose  suggested  that  the 
membership  of  the  interim  Executive  should  be  divided  between  the  two  major 
parties. 

mr.  bose  replied  that  while  the  composition  of  the  Executive  would  for 
the  greater  part  be  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  he  did  not  contemplate  that  it  would  exactly  reflect  the  political 
complexion  of  those  Governments;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  would  be  a 
Congress  majority  of  8  to  3 .  He  did  not  think  that,  in  making  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Congress  Governments  would  be  narrow-minded  or  even  that  they 
would  refuse  to  nominate  Muslims  Leaguers  who  were  willing  to  co-operate. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  remarked  that  it  would  pay  Congress  to  give  the 
League  a  generous  representation  in  the  central  Executive  if  they  gained  in 
return  the  League’s  agreement  to  the  strengthening  of  the  centre. 

mr.  bose  said  that  while  Mr.  Jinnah’s  recent  statements  had  indicated  that 
the  Muslim  League  would  refuse  to  participate  in  the  Interim  Government,  he 
thought  that  certain  prominent  Muslim  Leaguers  would  certainly  be  anxious 
to  be  appointed.  He  was  in  touch  with  the  Muslim  League  members  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  knew  that  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
intransigent  line  which  Mr.  Jinnah  was  taking. 

LORD  pethick-lawrence  remarked  that  it  was  often  the  case  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  party  disliked  the  policy  of  their  High  Command.  In  the  end, 
however,  they  found  that  they  had  to  do  what  their  leaders  ordained. 

MR.  bose  did  not  believe  that  this  applied  in  the  present  instance.  In  his 
opinion  there  would  be  a  landslide  away  from  Mr.  Jinnah’s  policy. 
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sir  Stafford  cripps  enquired  whether  Mr.  Bose  thought  that  there  were 
in  the  Muslim  League  any  personalities  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  such  a 
breakaway. 

MR.  bose  replied  that  although  at  the  moment  Mr.  Jinnah  was  supreme, 
the  young  men  of  his  party  were  discontented  and  would  almost  certainly 
produce  a  leader  in  time. 

The  Muslim  League  were  asking  that  India  should  be  divided  at  once  on  the 
understanding  that  some  time  in  the  remote  future  steps  would  be  taken  to 
unite  it  again.  But  surely  the  unity  was  there  already  and  should  not  be  broken. 

lord  pethick-lawrence  pointed  out  that  it  was  sometimes  argued 
that  India  was  only  kept  united  by  force  of  British  arms. 

MR.  bose  answered  that  if  necessary  unity  would  be  preserved  by  Indian 
arms.  The  consequences  would  not  be  so  serious  as  those  which  would  follow 
the  establishment  of  Pakistan.  For  example,  in  the  Muslim  State  Sikhs  and 
Jats  would  not  be  allowed  into  the  army  and  this  would  be  bound  to  lead  to 
trouble.  If  some  sort  of  super-centre  were  established  to  deal  with  matters  of 
common  concern  between  Pakistan  and  Hindustan,  there  was  no  way  in  which 
differences  which  might  arise  there  could  be  resolved. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  remarked  that  this  situation  arose  in  any  kind  of 
federation.  The  only  way  of  settling  differences  of  opinion  was  by  discussion 
and  agreement.  In  the  last  analysis  the  member  units  were  kept  together  not  by 
force  but  by  common  interest.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cohesive  tendencies 
were  not  strong  enough  to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  centre.  In 
Canada,  for  instance,  it  had  been  necessary  to  constitute  an  arbitral  centre  in 
order  to  keep  the  French  Canadians  from  seceding.  In  the  present  case,  no  kind 
of  Central  Government  could  be  built  up  except  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  One  of  these  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Muslims  and  their  fear  of  a  centre  dominated  by  Hindus, 

MR.  bose  retorted  that  the  Muslims  were  equally  neglectful  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Hindu  minorities  which  would  be  included  in  Pakistan.  The 
division  of  Bengal,  for  instance,  would  make  the  minority  problem  much 
worse.  In  his  view  the  remedy  was  to  create  a  strong  federal  centre.  Once  this 
was  done  not  only  would  there  be  some  chance  of  voluntary  agreement,  but 
if  there  was  trouble  the  Central  Government  would  have  the  power  to  cope 
with  it. 

MR.  Alexander  remarked  that  Mr.  Bose’s  contention  seemed  to  be  that 
there  would  be  serious  trouble  if  two  Indias,  Pakistan  and  Hindustan,  were 
established,  but  not  if  there  were  a  single  All-India  Federation.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  this. 
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Note  of  main  points  made  in  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’ s  conversation  with  the  Nawah 

of  Bhopal  on  12  April  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  145-6 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  Chancellor — 

1.  That  the  Delegation  would  not  want  the  Chancellor  to  appear  before 
them  again  before  the  24th  April  and  probably  not  until  a  few  days  after  that. 

2.  The  question  of  the  time  and  the  method  by  which  the  States  should 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  Constitution-making  Body  remains  open  for 
the  present  and  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  that  it  will  be  at  a  point  where  the 
constitution  under  consideration  is  not  that  of  British  India,  or  one  or  more 
parts  of  British  India,  but  the  constitution  for  India  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  let  His  Highness 
know  as  soon  as  the  question  of  Pakistan  is  decided  and  before  it  gets  into  the 
Press,  though  of  course  it  might  leak  out  very  quickly. 

4.  The  Chancellor  said  that  naturally  he  presumed  that  he  and  the  States 
would  be  taken  into  confidence  before  any  decision  affecting  the  States  is  taken. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  confirmed  that  Paramo untcy  would  not  be  handed 
over  to  a  Central  Government  of  British  India.  The  Chancellor  reminded  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  point  he  had  made1  about  the  modification  of  Para- 
mountcy  during  the  interim  period.  He  regarded  this  as  very  important  and 
requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  it  his  personal  attention. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  wish  to  use  their  friendly  offices  so  far  as  possible  in  helping  to 
negotiate  between  the  States  and  British  India.  He  also  said  that  he  appreciated 
that  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  sacrifice  the  States  in  order  to  do  a  good 
bargain  on  their  own  account  with  British  India  would  be  undesirable. 

7.  The  Chancellor  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  see  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed, 
Adviser  to  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  and  Sir  Manubhai  Mehta,  President  of 
Committees  of  Members  of  the  Chamber.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  un¬ 
fortunately  could  not  see  any  more  people  before  Easter. 

8.  The  Chancellor  said  that  as  the  Chamber  delegates  were  not  to  be  given 
copies  of  the  notes  taken  at  the  official  interview,  he  considered  that  these  notes 
should  not  be  quoted  against  them  as  being  an  accurate  record  of  what  they 
had  said.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  appreciated  this  point. 

1  See  No.  39. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  the  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

and  Mr  P.  J.  Griffiths 1 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  149-54 

SECRET 

MR.  Griffiths  explained  that,  like  Mr.  Lawson,  President  of  the  European 
Association,  who  had  already  met  the  Delegation,2  he  spoke  for  the  individual 
European  in  India.  But  he  was  equally  responsible  for  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  British  business  in  this  country. 

He  proceeded  to  make  a  statement3  under  four  headings: — 

1.  The  Present  Situation. 

All  communities  were  agreed  that  this  was  not  only  intolerable  but  also  full 
of  dangerous  possibilities.  There  were  four  chief  factors  of  danger: — 

(i)  The  emotional  tension  in  the  country  had  been  higher  during  the  last 
cold  weather  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history.  There  were  three  main  reasons 
for  this: — 

(a)  The  sense  of  frustration  among  Caste  Hindus  owing  to  their  past 
mistakes. 

(b)  The  aggressive  and  triumphant  mood  of  the  Muslims. 

(c)  Communism,  or  rather  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent. 

(ii)  The  general  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  authority,  aggravated  by  the 
inflammatory  and  irresponsible  speeches  and  writings  of  certain  party  leaders 
during  the  past  few  months. 

(iii)  The  members  of  the  Central  Government  itself  had  lost  belief  in  their 
capacity  to  rule  the  country. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  here  remarked  that  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cillors  could  hardly  fail  to  lose  their  self-confidence  when  they  were  subjected  to 
never-ceasing  abuse  and  when  every  measure  they  proposed  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion,  not  on  its  merits,  but  on  the  principle  that  everything  put  forward  by 
Government  must  be  opposed. 

(iv)  MR.  Griffiths  continued  that  honest  officials  throughout  the  country 
had  grown  cynical  and  disheartened.  Many  Indian  officials  were  afraid  of  re¬ 
prisals  if  they  took  a  strong  line.  British  officials  were  largely  obsessed  with  the 
question  of  their  own  future. 

1  A  list  on  L/P&J/10/26  gives  the  date  of  this  Meeting  as  12  April.  2  See  No.  85. 

3  Mr  Griffiths’  statement  was  based  on  a  written  memorandum  prepared  by  him  and  dated  12  April 
1946  of  which  there  is  a  copy  on  L/P&J/10/56. 
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2.  Proposals  jor  an  Interim  Government. 

It  followed  from  what  he  had  already  said  that  the  replacement  of  the 
present  form  of  Government  by  one  which  could  command  public  support  was 
urgent.  It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  the  establishment  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  achieved  at  all  costs  or  even  that  it  should  necessarily  be  the  most 
immediate  target.  The  tests  to  be  applied  to  any  contemplated  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  were: — 

(a)  Would  it  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  permanent  constitutional  problem? 

(b)  Would  it  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution? 

(c)  Would  it  revitalise  the  present  machinery  of  Government? 

These  tests  made  it  clear  that  no  Interim  Government  would  achieve  its  purpose 
unless  it  included  both  Congress  and  Muslim  League  representatives.  It  seemed 
likely  that  the  Muslims  would  refuse  to  co-operate  until  their  main  constitu¬ 
tional  claim  had  been  conceded.  It  followed  that  a  settlement  of  the  Pakistan 
issue  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  constitution  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment. 

While  his  Group  strongly  supported  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  containing  representatives  of  the  two  major  parties,  they  recognised  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  involve  certain  special  dangers  for  Europeans. 
Neither  party  was  likely  to  accept  office  unless  they  got  the  substance  and  not 
just  the  shadow  of  power.  Hence  there  would  probably  be  bargaining  about 
such  matters  as  the  relations  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Viceroy’s  right  to  override  his  Council  in  certain 
circumstances.  Though  many  members  of  the  European  community  were 
apprehensive  that  the  Viceroy’s  special  powers  would  be  whittled  down  as 
were  the  powers  of  Provincial  Governors  after  1937,  the  majority  view  was 
that  if  a  truly  national  government  were  formed  it  must  mean  a  real  transfer  of 
power  and  that  this  in  its  turn  would  imply  a  step  away  from  the  spirit  of  the 
1935  Act. 

There  was  also  the  possibility  that  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  might 
make  office  acceptance  at  the  Centre  conditional  on  the  establishment  of  a 
convention  that  the  Viceroy  should  ask  for  the  resignation  of  his  Ministers  if 
they  were  defeated  in  the  Legislature  but  not  otherwise.  The  European  Group 
felt  that  although  the  Viceroy  might  in  certain  circumstances  reasonably  agree 
that  he  would  not  maintain  in  office  a  Ministry  which  could  not  command  the 
support  of  the  Legislature,  he  must  nevertheless  maintain  the  unqualified 
right  to  dismiss  his  Ministers  if  this  appeared  necessary. 

A  matter  of  particular  interest  to  the  British  community  during  the  interim 
period  was  the  position  with  regard  to  Sections  m-121  of  the  Government 
of  India  Act.  The  European  Group  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
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retention  of  these  sections  in  their  present  or  some  equivalent  form  throughout 
the  period  in  question.  If  Federation  under  the  Act  of  1935  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  a  convention  along  the  lines  of  Section  118  might  have  provided  the 
solution.  As,  however,  Federation  had  never  materialised,  the  Goveror-General 
must  exercise  his  right  to  withhold  sanction  to  any  legislation  which  in  his 
opinion  would  involve  discrimination.  The  corresponding  provision  in  the 
Instrument  of  Instructions  which  requires  Governors  to  reserve  for  the  Governor- 
General  Bills  which  seem  to  involve  discrimination  should  also  be  retained. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  enquired  whether  it  was  the  view  of  the  European 
Group  that  during  the  interim  period  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  proposed  commercial  treaty  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  India, 
so  that  when  India  became  independent  the  treaty  could  immediately  be 
finalised. 

mr.  Griffiths  agreed.  The  European  Group  were  afraid  that  there  might 
be  a  gap  between  the  lapse  of  the  discrimination  provisions  of  the  1935  Act  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  commercial  treaty  which  would  replace  them. 
One  of  their  main  anxieties  was  to  safeguard  their  position  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  crucial  two  or  three  years  immediately  after  the  achievement  of 
independence. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  European  interests  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  try  and  secure  a  special  position  during  this  period.  To  make  any  claim 
for  preferential  treatment  would  only  increase  the  pride  of  power  of  the  new 
Indian  Government.  He  would  like  to  have  a  separate  discussion,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  Mr.  Griffiths  on  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  safeguards  and  their  replacement  by  treaty  provisions. 

mr.  Griffiths  thanked  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  for  this  offer.  He  had  one  more 
point  to  urge  with  regard  to  the  interim  period.  The  European  Group  would 
like  to  be  assured  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  insist  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  country. 

his  excellency  the  vi cer oy  pointed  out  that  law  and  order  was  now 
mainly  a  matter  for  the  Provincial  Governments. 

mr.  Griffiths  agreed,  but  added  that  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Governors  had  special  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  while  the  position  of  the 
Governors  would  undoubtedly  become  more  difficult,  there  would  be  no 
relaxation  in  the  principle  that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 

mr.  Griffiths  said  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  army  and  the  police, 
which  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  could  be  relied  upon. 
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3.  The  Framing  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Pakistan  was  naturally  repugnant  to  the  British  community,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  it  involved  a  confession  that  Britain  had  failed  in  her  task  of  unifying  the 
country.  The  community  would  therefore  welcome  any  compromise  solution 
which  avoided  partition  but,  recognising  as  they  did  how  strong  the  fanatical 
demand  for  Pakistan  had  now  grown,  they  were  emphatically  of  the  opinion 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  impose  a  unitary  constitution  on  British 
India  unless  the  willing  support  of  the  Muslims  to  such  a  proposal  could  be 
obtained.  If  that  support  were  not  forthcoming,  they  considered  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  should  declare  that  the  populations  of  homogeneous 
Muslim  areas  (not  necessarily  Provinces)  of  adequate  size  should  have  the 
right  not  to  accede  to  the  new  Constitution.  Once  this  principle  had  been 
laid  down  the  demarcation  of  plebiscite  zones  would  become  a  matter  of 
negotiations,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  assume  that  these  negotiations 
would  necessarily  be  infructuous.  One  possible  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  would  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  Pakistan  Boundary  Commission 
consisting  perhaps  of  two  Hindus,  two  Muslims  and  an  independent  chairman 
of  high  standing. 

If  this  procedure  were  followed  there  would  ultimately  have  to  be  two  con¬ 
stitution-making  bodies;  and  it  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  form  these  until 
the  boundaries  of  Pakistan  had  been  defined.  It  would  be  undesirable  that  all  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  the  new  constitution  should  be  post¬ 
poned  so  long;  and  it  was  therefore  suggested  that  certain  preliminary  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  framing  of  the  constitution  might  be  taken  up  while 
the  Boundary  Commission  was  still  sitting. 

2.  The  European  Group  had  considered  the  suggestion  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  should  lay  down  a  time  limit,  and  that  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
the  parties  to  agree  by  the  due  date,  His  Majesty’s  Government  itself  should 
proceed  to  frame  the  constitution  for  India.  The  majority  of  the  community 
considered  that  the  announcement  of  such  a  time  limit  would  be  a  mistake, 
firstly,  because  it  would  involve  admission  of  the  possibility  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  extreme  practical 
difficulty  of  standing  by  such  a  declaration.  The  minority,  however,  including 
Mr.  Griffiths  himself,  considered  that  the  announcement — perhaps  not  just  yet 
— of  a  time  limit  would  import  reality  into  the  discussions  and  increase  the 
chances  of  a  settlement. 

This  led  naturally  to  the  question  what  was  to  be  done  if  the  attempts  to 
reach  agreement  failed  and  if  it  proved  impossible  to  hold  a  representative 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  theory  there  appeared  to  be  three  possibilities,  all 
fraught  with  danger: — 

(i)  To  continue  the  existing  constitution — which  might  well  be  quite 
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impracticable  since  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  framework  of  the  present 
government  could  not  hold  together  much  longer. 

(ii)  For  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  frame  a  constitution,  implement  it 
and  enforce  it — which  would  be  ironical  and  self-contradictory  in  that  it 
would  involve  imposing  self-government  and  that  in  a  form  which  nobody 
wanted. 

(iii)  For  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  frame  and  give  effect  to  a  constitution 
and  then  to  leave  its  enforcement  to  the  newly  constituted  government  or 
governments — which  would  mean  exposing  the  country  to  the  risk  of  anarchy 
and  would  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  Europeans  as  a  shirking  of  the  British 
responsibility. 

The  European  Group  frankly  did  not  know  the  solution  to  this  problem  and, 
in  view  of  the  great  anxiety  felt  by  many  of  them  in  this  matter,  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  the  Cabinet  Delegation  thought  about  it. 

3.  The  European  Group  did  not  wish  to  press  for  any  particular  composition 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  Assemblies.  But  after  much  thought  they  had 
decided  to  claim  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  not 
only  because  of  their  vital  interest  in  a  proper  constitutional  settlement  but  also 
because  they  believed  that  they  could  bring  to  the  Assembly  experience  and  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  would  be  helpful.  On  the  other  hand  they  did  not  intend, 
in  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  to  seek  protection  for  their  commercial 
interests  as  such. 

MR.  Alexander  enquired  whether  Europeans  intended  to  apply  for 
citizenship  rights  in  a  self-governing  India,  mr.  Griffiths  replied  that  this 
depended  upon  whether  India  became  a  Dominion  or  an  entirely  independent 
State.  In  the  former  event  they  presumed  that  arrangements  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Dominion  nationality  similar  to  those  in  force  in  certain  Dominions 
would  be  made.  If,  however,  India  chose  complete  independence,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Government  failed  to  secure  adequate  protection  by  treaty,  some 
members  of  the  community  might  find  themselves  compelled,  however 
reluctantly,  to  seek  Indian  nationality. 

While  the  European  Group  were  unanimous  in  wishing  to  be  represented 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they  would  only  wish  to  participate  in  its  work 
if  they  were  welcome  and  would  not  press  for  representation  in  face  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  were  less  unanimous  on  the  question  whether  they  should  seek 
representation  in  the  Legislatures  of  an  independent  India. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  thought  they  would  be  very  ill-advised 
to  do  so,  because,  if  this  were  conceded  it  would  weaken  the  position  of  the 
British  Ambassador  in  pressing  the  claims  of  British  subjects. 
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4.  Protection  of  British  Interests. 

The  British  community  accepted  the  policy  announced  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  that  the  safeguarding  of  British  commercial  interests  in  India  was 
not  to  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  self-government. 
The  protection  of  their  interests  was  thus  primarily  a  matter  for  negotiation 
between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  after  the 
establishment  of  the  new  constitution;  and  they  assumed  that  in  due  course  His 
Majesty’s  Government  would  negotiate  a  treaty  guaranteeing  to  British 
Nationals  resident  in  India  equal  rights  with  Indians  in  the  matter  of  residing  or 
carrying  on  trade,  industry  or  professions  in  India  and  freedom  from  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  taxation  and  other  matters.  They  felt  that  British  business  had  a  moral 
right  to  survival  and  fair  treatment  in  independent  India  because  of  the  great 
services  which  it  had  rendered  to  the  country. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  the  British  community  might  rest  assured 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  very  best 
trade  agreement  that  was  possible. 

mr.  Griffiths  continued  that  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  British  busi¬ 
ness  circles  at  the  demands  recently  made  in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly 
and  elsewhere  for  the  mobilization  of  British  assets,  or  part  of  them,  as  a  means 
of  repaying  the  sterling  debt,  and  at  the  assurance  given  that  this  method  of 
repayment  would  not  be  excluded  from  consideration  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  British  community  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  opportunity  of  stat¬ 
ing  their  case  fully  and  formally  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Cabinet 
Delegation. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  this  fear  being 
realised  only  if  the  new  Indian  Government  were  to  nationalise  industries,  e.g., 
tea,  which  were  partly  owned  by  British  interests.  He  would,  however,  discuss 
this  and  other  commercial  matters  more  fully  at  his  further  meeting  with  Mr. 
Griffiths. 


99 

Note  on  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
Mr  Hossain  Imam  on  Friday ,  12  April  1946  at  11.30  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  148-9 

mr.  imam  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah’s  views  were  already  known  to  the  Delegation. 
The  position  was  that  the  entire  Muslim  public  felt  that  they  would  not  get  a 
fair  deal  without  Pakistan.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  Congress  rule,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  scheduled  castes  in  the  past  had  convinced  them  of  this.  That  they 
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were  still  deeply  concerned,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ques¬ 
tions  put  in  the  Assembly  concerned  Muslims.  They  were  excluded  from  in¬ 
dustry,  and  stood  no  chance  in  the  future  of  being  allowed  to  play  their  part 
in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  country. 

the  secretary  of  state  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Imam  came  from  the 
Province  of  Bihar,  in  which  the  Hindus  were  in  the  majority.  If  Pakistan  were 
to  be  created,  what  would  the  position  of  his  community  there  be?  Under  the 
present  regime  they  had  a  definite  status,  and  were  given  weightage  in  the 
Legislature  and  in  the  Services.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  that  Muslims  situated,  as  his 
community  now  was  in  Bihar,  would  be  aliens,  mr.imam  said  that  he  did  not 
agree  they  would  be  aliens.  If  sovereign  States  were  set  up,  his  community 
would  get  better  treatment,  and  would  be  citizens  of  that  State.  With  Pakistan 
in  existence,  the  psychological  position  of  the  whole  community  would  be 
altered. 

MR.  Alexander  asked  whether  Mr.  Imam  meant  that  in  such  circumstances, 
the  Muslims  of  the  Pakistan  State  would  take  reprisals  for  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
Muslim  minority  in  Hindustan.  Mr.  Imam  said  that  there  was  no  question  of 
this  at  this  stage,  but  in  Bihar  the  Congress  had  made  a  Minister  a  man  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  seven  years  imprisonment.  That  sort  of  attitude  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  attitude  of  the  Muslims.  If  there  were  a  Pakistan  in  being,  the 
Muslims  in  the  minority  Provinces  would  be  assured  that  the  Hindus  could  not 
treat  them  badly  with  impunity.  This  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  would  be 
reprisals;  but  there  would  be  fear  of  reprisals,  which  would  stop  such  things 
happening. 

the  secretary  of  s  tate  pointed  out  that  even  if  Pakistan  were  formed, 
the  Muslims  in  Bihar  would  still  be  a  minority  in  a  Hindu  Province.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Jinnah  did  not  want  a  super  Centre  and  the  Muslims  in  Bihar 
would,  therefore,  be  under  Hindu  rule.  How  was  the  existence  of  a  Pakistan 
Government  going  to  prevent  day-to-day  injustices  on  the  Muslim  minority? 
As  he  understood  it,  the  Muslims  would  be  deprived  of  their  weightage  in  the 
Legislature,  of  their  representation  at  the  Centre,  and  their  place  in  the  admini¬ 
stration.  They  would  have  no  separate  electorates  and  the  only  protection 
would  be  the  theory  of  hostages  as  expounded  by  Mr.imam.  Was  not  this  the 
position,  and  might  not  the  Muslims  ultimately  regret  that  they  had  agreed  to 
it?  mr.imam  said  that  the  picture  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  made  him 
all  the  more  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  point  of  view.  They  were  in 
effect  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  25  million  Muslims  in  Hindustan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  community  in  Pakistan.  If  the  Hindus  obtained 
power  at  the  Centre,  they  would  behave  in  a  most  unreasonable  fashion,  and 
every  safeguard  and  guarantee  that  might  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
would  be  useless  because  the  Hindus  would  always  be  in  the  majority.  The 
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Muslims  in  the  minority  Provinces  would  rather  face  whatever  was  in  store  for 
them  than  allow  the  whole  Muslim  population  to  be  maltreated. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  as  law  and  order  were  a  Provincial 
responsibility,  the  Provinces  in  which  the  Muslims  were  in  a  majority  would 
be  in  a  position  to  safeguard  Muslim  interests  without  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Muslim  State.  Mr.Imam  stated  that  the  reply  to  this  was  indicated  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab  and  the  N.-W.F.P.  where  Muslims  were  in 
an  undoubted  majority,  but  where  the  Hindus  held  the  balance  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Muslim  interests.  They  feared  that  when  India  became  sovereign, 
no  safeguards  would  be  effective.  They  felt  that  if  Pakistan  were  established,  and 
the  Muslims  were  able  to  build  up  a  balance  of  power  through  alliances,  much 
as  Britain  had  done  in  the  past,  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  Hindus  from 
overriding  them.  In  his  view,  the  basis  of  transfer  of  power  should  be  self- 
government  of  their  own.  This  the  Muslims  would  only  do  if  Pakistan  were 
established. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  asked  whether  on  this  basis  Mr.  Imam  would  grant 
the  request  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Pathans  for  separate  States.  It  was  a  question  of 
producing  States  which  would  be  economically  and  politically  stable,  mr. 
imam  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  nations  in  Europe  after  the  last  war,  when 
the  existence  of  small  States  was  perpetuated,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  small 
countries  such  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Why  should  not  the  same  be  done 
in  India?  He  said  that  the  Congress  Elindus  wished  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
the  British  and  take  to  themselves  powers  that  the  British  had  exercised  in 
the  country.  This  tendency  the  Muslims  had  to  resist.  He  understood  that  the 
Delegation’s  object  was  to  reach  a  settlement  which  would  be  fair  to  all,  and 
failure  to  do  so  would  have  serious  results,  but  it  was  sad  to  think  that  whenever 
attempts  had  been  made  at  a  rapprochement  in  the  past,  the  parties  instead  of 
coming  together  had  drifted  apart. 


IOO 

Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 

Mr  H.  N.  Kunzru  on  Friday ,  12  April  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  146-7 

SECRET 

mr.  kunzru  said  that  the  complete  solution  of  the  constitutional  question 
would  take  some  time,  but  there  were  forces  at  work,  even  in  the  Services, 
that  made  it  essential  for  an  Interim  National  Government  to  be  formed  at 
the  Centre  without  delay.  Harmonious  working  between  popular  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Provinces  and  the  Central  Government  and  the  solution  of  the 
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problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal  could  not  be  secured  without  a  popular 
government. 

His  personal  view  was  that  it  was  essential  for  India  to  remain  undivided.  He 
recognised  that  there  was  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Muslims  for 
separation,  but  such  separation  would  not  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
communal  problem,  and  would  cause  so  much  friction  between  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  States  that  the  results  would  be  as  harmful  as  the  present  system.  The 
Muslims  could  be  given  the  greatest  local  autonomy,  and  their  position  secured 
by  the  incorporation  of  every  possible  safeguard  in  the  Constitution. 

The  defence  of  India  was  very  important.  Every  Indian  felt  that  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  Afghanistan  and  Iran  was 
the  only  foundation  for  India’s  foreign  policy.  The  Pakistan  State  would, 
however,  never  be  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  unless  the  British  remained. 
This  was  clearly  an  arrangement  which  no  British  Government  would  contem¬ 
plate.  With  two  separate  States,  unity  of  defence  and  foreign  policy  could  not  be 
guaranteed,  and  in  the  absence  of  British  troops  the  defence  of  Pakistan  would 
devolve  on  Hindustan. 

He  did  not  see  how  the  unity  of  India  could  be  secured  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  Indian  States.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  Viceroy  to  retain  his  powers 
over  the  States;  but  if  India  were  divided,  the  Indian  States  might  also  claim 
independent  status,  and  might  refuse  to  co-operate  in  essential  matters  with  the 
Central  Government.  For  this  reason  he  was  in  favour  of  Paramountcy  that 
was  now  vested  in  the  Crown,  being  transferred  to  the  new  Government,  sir 
Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  when  one  party  had  made  an  agreement 
with  another  party,  it  was  impossible  to  transfer  obligations  contracted  to  a 
third  party  without  the  consent  of  the  second,  the  secretary  of  state 
added  that  he  thought  that  the  logic  of  circumstances  would  compel  the 
Princes  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  new  Government  on  economic  matters, 
communications,  etc.,  but  this  consideration  did  not  apply  to  the  general 
control  of  administration  and  supervision  which  had  been  the  concern  of  the 
Paramount  Power. 

MR.  kunzru  said  that  no  unity  was  possible  in  India  unless  the  constituent 
parts  acted  together.  He  thought  that  control  in  dynastic  matters  should  re¬ 
main  with  the  Crown,  and  that  all  other  subjects  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
new  Government,  sir  Stafford  cripps  reiterated  that  Paramountcy  would 
not  be  continued.  Other  matters  would  be  regulated  by  negotiations  between 
the  parties. 

the  viceroy  asked  Mr.  Kunzru  for  his  views  on  the  form  the  Interim 
Government  should  take.  MR.  kunzru  replied  that  another  effort  to  bring  all 
the  communities  into  the  Executive  Council  should  be  made.  If  any  community 
refused  to  join,  then  he  would  still  go  ahead.  In  the  past  political  parties  had 
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often  refused  to  co-operate,  but  had  been  compelled  eventually  to  join  in.  He 
thought  that  if  the  Muslims  were  offered  an  honourable  place  in  the  Council  in 
the  beginning,  but  stood  out,  they  would  be  compelled  to  come  in  later.  If  the 
League  refused  to  co-operate,  other  representative  Muslims  should  be  invited. 
Although  the  Muslim  League  had  captured  the  majority  of  the  seats  in  the 
Provinces  generally,  there  was  a  section  which  did  not  agree  with  League 
policy,  and  men  from  this  section  capable  of  commanding  respect  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  should  be  invited.  A  new  Interim  Government  must,  however, 
be  formed  even  without  the  help  of  the  Muslims. 


IOI 


Note  by  Mr  Rajagopalachari 1 


L/P&J  1 10 1 40:  ff  207-9 

THE  NEXT  STEP 


12  April  1946 


There  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League  agreeing 
on  a  solution  of  the  issues  of  Pakistan  and  Constitution-making  body.  The 
alternatives  are: — 


1.  Leaving  things  as  they  are. 

2.  Setting  up  an  interim  central  government  and  entrusting  it  with  the  task 
of  forging  a  final  solution  as  best  it  can. 

3 .  The  British  Government  itself  giving  an  award  and  implementing  it. 

4.  Obtaining  the  award  of  an  International  Tribunal  and  implementing  it. 

The  first  will  lead  to  chaos  and  conflict  and  will  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
promises  and  undertakings  of  the  British  Government. 

The  second  course  means  handing  over  the  government  to  the  majority  and 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  it  of  dealing  with  minorities.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  chances  of  an  agreed  settlement  are  no  greater  after  6  months  or  a  year. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Muslim  League  will  refuse  to  join  the  interim  government 
and  will  seek  to  resist  it  necessitating  repressive  measures. 

The  third  and  fourth  alternatives  may  be  considered  together. 

Though  Britain  may  be  quitting  India,  the  latter  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  member  of  the  U.N.O.  and  the  grave  situation  resulting  from  wide¬ 
spread  civil  conflict  in  this  country  must  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  the 
U.N.O.  and  for  Britain  as  one  of  the  great  powers  behind  the  U.N.O.  There¬ 
fore,  the  conditions  for  the  enforcement  of  an  imposed  solution  will  be  most 
favourable  if  the  solution  is  recommended  by  an  International  Tribunal,  the 
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members  of  which  have  no  interest  in  the  solution  except  justice  and  world- 
peace.  If  the  second  alternative  for  any  reason  is  not  acceptable,  the  fourth  can 
be  adopted. 

The  Tribunal  may  consist  of  five  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.O. 
The  terms  of  reference  will  include  the  Muslim  League  demand  for  separation, 
the  legitimate  safeguards  for  Muslims  and  other  minorities  in  case  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  for  a  single  sovereign  centre,  and  the  principles  on  which,  if 
separation  is  approved,  it  should  be  carried  out.  The  British  Government  should 
undertake  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  this  Tribunal  without  modification 
and  give  it  as  its  award.  The  Tribunal  should  be  appointed  at  once  so  as  to  create 
confidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  personnel  of  the  Central  Government  should  be  replaced  by 
one  representative  for  each  of  the  provincial  governments  to  be  recommended 
by  the  government  of  the  Province.  This  Central  Government  will  function 
even  if  one  or  two  governments  refuse  to  make  recommendations,  the  places 
being  left  vacant  or  otherwise  filled  till  the  provinces  concerned  choose  to 
reconsider  their  attitude.  Four  additional  members  may  be  co-opted  by  this 
body  to  make  up  for  deficiencies. 

An  inter-provincial  council  may  also  be  set  up  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Central 
Executive.  This  may  be  done  by  order  of  H.M.  on  Governor-General’s  recom¬ 
mendation  without  waiting  for  the  new  constitution.  (Sec.  135  of  the  present 
Government  of  India  Act.)  The  council  may  consist  of  33  members,  each 
province  contributing  3  members,  two  for  Government  and  one  for  opposition. 
The  15  members  of  the  Central  Executive  also  being  members,  it  would  be  a 
house  of  48  members  acting  as  a  Senate. 

It  will  not  be  open  to  the  interim  central  government  to  take  any  action 
which  will  prejudice  the  issue  before  the  International  Tribunal.  The  Governor- 
General  will  decide  whether  any  measure  is  of  this  character  after  consulting 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Federal  Court.  The  veto  of  the  Governor-General  will 
be  confined  to  this  sole  issue. 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  International  Tribunal,  all  parties  should  refrain 
from  any  direct  action  violent  or  non-violent  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
central  and  provincial  governments  to  maintain  law  and  order  without  fear  or 
favour. 

1  An  earlier  version  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/10/28:  ff  6-7.  The  earlier  version  omits  the 

antepenultimate  para,  of  the  present  memorandum  and  differs  in  other  minor  respects.  Both  versions 

of  the  memorandum  appear  to  have  been  received  via  Sir  S.  Cripps. 
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Brief  prepared  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
L/P&J/ 10 /4o:ff  191-2 

top  secret  undated 

Brief  for  interview  with  Mr  Jinnah — i6th  April 

We  have  considered  the  case  for  Pakistan  which  you  argued  so  cogently  on 
the  4th  April.1  We  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  evidence  received  from 
you  and  from  others  about  the  fears  of  the  Muslims.  We  recognise  that  those 
fears  exist  and  that  it  is  essential  to  take  them  fully  into  account. 

2.  We  are  pledged  however  to  spare  no  effort  to  reach  an  agreed  solution 
and  we  cannot  allow  the  present  deadlock  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  to  continue. 

3.  After  considering  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  full  sympathy,  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  we  do  not  think  that  the  full  claim  for  Pakistan  has 
any  chance  of  acceptance  or  could  be  supported  by  us. 

4.  We  think  you  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  receive  both  the  whole  of  the 
territory,  much  of  it  inhabited  by  non-Muslims,  which  you  claim,  and  the  full 
measure  of  sovereignty  which  you  say  is  essential.  If  the  full  territories  are  to 
be  insisted  upon,  then  some  element  of  sovereignty  must  be  relinquished.  If  on 
the  other  hand  full  sovereignty  is  desired  the  non-Muslim  territories  should  be 
given  up. 

5.  We  believe  therefore  that  progress  might  be  possible  in  one  of  two  ways: 

First.  Agreement  might  perhaps  be  reached  on  a  separate  sovereign  state  of 
Pakistan  consisting  of  Sind,  the  N.W.F.P.,  the  Muslim-majority  districts  of  the 
Punjab,  except  perhaps  Gurdaspur,  the  Muslim-majority  districts  of  Bengal,  and 
Sylhet  district  of  Assam.  Whether  there  would  be  any  chance  of  agreement  on 
Calcutta  being  a  free  port  seems  doubtful.  Its  inclusion  in  Pakistan  could  not 
be  justified  on  any  principle  of  self-determination. 

This  separate  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  would  clearly  need  to  contract  a 
defensive  alliance  and  enter  into  special  treaty  relations  with  Hindustan. 

Under  this  scheme  the  Indian  States  would  be  at  liberty  to  join  either 
Hindustan  or  Pakistan  or  to  remain  outside. 

There  are  obviously  points  about  this  scheme  which  will  not  appeal  to  you 
— but  we  do  not  think  we  on  our  part  could  ask  the  Congress  to  go  further 
than  this  to  meet  your  demands. 

Second.  The  most  promising  alternative  would  we  think  be  for  the  Congress 
and  the  League  to  sit  down  together  and  try  to  evolve  an  agreed  scheme  for  an 
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Indian  Union.  Opinions  would  differ  about  the  details  which  must  clearly  be 
left  for  negotiation,  but  if  the  League  accepted  a  Union  Centre  to  control  only 
the  essential  subjects  (say  as  a  minimum  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Com¬ 
munications)  it  might  be  possible  to  include  in  one  Federation  the  whole  of  the 
Provinces  of  Sind,  Baluchistan,  N.W.F.P.,  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  (plus  per¬ 
haps  Sylhet).  In  such  a  Union  the  Muslim  and  the  Hindu  Federations  might 
have  equal  representation.  Whether  the  States  would  come  into  the  Union  as 
a  separate  Federation  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation.  There  might  be  pro¬ 
vision  that  any  party  to  the  Union  could  secede  after  15  years.  The  details  can 
be  discussed,  but  such  a  set-up  would  ensure  a  very  strong  Muslim  Federation, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  conceivably  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress.2 

1  No.  48. 

2  The  amendments  which  were  made  to  this  brief  after  the  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Lord  Wavell  on  13  April  (No.  103)  were  as  follows: 

(i)  At  the  end  of  para.  3  the  words  ‘or  could  be  supported  by  us’  were  omitted. 

(ii)  The  last  sentence  of  para.  4  was  altered  to  read:  ‘If  on  the  other  hand  full  sovereignty  is  desired 
then  the  claim  to  the  non-Muslim  territories  could  not  be  conceded.’ 

(iii)  In  the  last  sentence  of  para.  5  first  the  words  ‘could  ask  the  Congress’  became  ‘could  press  the 
Congress’. 

(iv)  In  the  last  sentence  of  para.  5  second  ‘conceivably’  was  omitted. 

L/P&J/10/40:  ff  186-8. 


103 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Saturday ,  13  April  1946  at  9.13  am 

LIP&JI3I337 :  VP-  D4~5 

SECRET 

1.  Case  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah. 

The  Viceroy  handed  round  an  alternative  draft1  of  the  case  to  be  put  to  Mr. 
Jinnah  at  his  interview  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  at  11  a.m.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  draft  should  be  accepted  as  the  basis  and  that  the  Secretaries  should 
modify  it  in  certain  particulars  to  include  some  features  of  the  earlier  draft.2 
In  particular  it  was  felt  that  the  statement  should  not  say  that  the  full  claim 
for  Pakistan  could  not  be  supported  by  us.  It  was  felt  that  at  this  stage  the 
Delegation  should  maintain  an  attitude  of  impartiality  when  they  put  forward 
the  two  propositions  as  a  possible  basis  of  a  settlement  without  committing 
themselves  on  the  merits  of  the  points  of  view  of  either  party. 

1  No.  102.  See  No.  94  for  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft. 

2  See  No.  102,  note  2  for  the  amendments  made  to  Lord  Wavell’s  draft. 
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2.  The  meeting  then  considered  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  statement — 

(i)  It  was  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  pressed  for  details  of  the  character  of 
the  proposed  all-India  Executive  under  Scheme  A3  the  answer  might 
be  that  this  would  be  a  matter  for  further  discussion  and  negotiation. 
All  the  Delegation  would  wish  to  know  at  this  stage  is  whether  Mr. 
Jinnah  is  prepared  to  enter  into  discussions  on  that  general  basis. 

(ii)  Mr.  Jinnah  might  ask  whether  the  Delegation  proposed  to  put  these  two 
propositions  before  the  Congress  on  the  following  day.  The  answer 
would  be  that  it  is  no  use  putting  these  proposals  to  the  Congress  unless 
Mr.  Jinnah  is  prepared  to  hold  discussions  on  the  basis  of  one  or  other 
or  both  of  them. 

(iii)  It  was  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  asked  for  these  two  proposals  in  writing 
the  reply  should  be  that  the  Secretaries  would  let  Mr.  Jinnah  have  a  note 
on  the  two  alternatives. 

(iv)  If  Mr.  Jinnah  v/ere  to  refuse  to  consider  further  either  alternative  it  was 
felt  that  we  should  put  it  to  him  that  these  proposals  represented  the 
minimum  concessions  by  the  Muslim  League  on  which  we  thought 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  could  be  achieved  and  that  if  he  was  not 
prepared  to  discuss  these  alternatives  the  Delegation  would  have  to 
consider  what  course  of  action  to  adopt.  We  should  make  it  clear  to  him 
that  what  we  were  seeking  was  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

(v)  It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  should  not  say  finally  that  Jinnah’s 
Pakistan  could  not  be  adopted,  although  they  should  make  it  clear  that 
Calcutta  could  not  be  included  on  any  basis  except  possibly  Scheme  A. 

(vi)  It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Interim  Council  should  not  be 
raised  at  all  with  Mr.  Jinnah. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  the  proposal  for  an  All-India  Union  on  a  minimum 
list  of  subjects  should  not  be  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  a 
tripartite  Confederation  of  Hindustan,  Pakistan  and  the  States.  It  could  be  said 
that  the  question  of  how  the  States  would  participate  would  be  a  matter  for 
negotiation. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Abell  should  prepare  the  draft  of  what  might  be 
said  to  the  Congress  and  that  this  should  be  discussed  at  a  further  meeting. 

3  See  Nos.  71  and  82. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Members  of  I.C.S.  and 
Indian  Police  Associations  on  Saturday,  13  April  ig^6 

L/P&J/5I337:  pp.  136-61 

SECRET 

PRESENT 

India  Office. 

The  Right  Hon’ble  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Sir  W.  Croft,  k.b.e.,  c.i.e.,  c.v.o. 

Mr.  E.  W.  R.  Lumby. 

I.C.S.  Association. 

Sir  E.  Coiiran-Smith,  k.c.i.e.,  c.s.i.,  Secretary,  War  Transport  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  President,  I.C.S.  Central  Association. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Sen,  c.i.e.,  Secretary,  Food  Department. 

Mr.  S.  Lall,  c.i.e.,  Secretary,  Labour  Department. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Macdonald,  c.i.e.,  o.b.e.,  Home  Secretary,  Punjab  Government, 
and  Hon.  Secretary,  Punjab  I.C.S.  Association. 

Police  Deputation. 

Sir  John  Bennett,  c.i.e.,  m.c.,  i.p.,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Punjab. 

Mr.  C.  Weale,  o.b.e.,  i.p.,  D.I.G.,  Police,  Bengal. 

Mr.  Alban  Ah,  i.p.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Assam. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Deane,  i.p.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Gurdaspur,  Punjab,  and 
Central  Secretary,  Indian  Police  Association. 

sir  e.  conran-smith  thanked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  having  given  up 
time  to  receiving  the  deputation.  He  thought  he  could  justly  claim  that  the 
members  of  the  services  had  not  placed  personal  interests  and  personal  con¬ 
siderations  above  the  demands  of  duty  and  patriotism.  An  example  of  this  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  spared  time  from  their  official  duties  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of,  and  detailed  plans  to  meet,  future  contingencies. 

sir  j.  bennett  endorsed  what  sir  e.  conran-smith  had  said.  He  added 
that  the  Indian  Police  Association  were  raising  separately  some  questions 
relating  to  their  pensions.  This  they  were  doing  through  the  normal  official 
channels.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  agree  to  receive 
an  advance  copy  of  their  memorandum  on  the  subject. 

the  secretary  of  state  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the  deputation 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  this  semi-informal  discussion.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Indian  Services  and  fully  appreciated  what  they 
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had  done  for  India.  In  the  preamble  to  their  memorandum1  they  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  great  strain  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during  the  war 
and  which  had  not  yet  been  substantially  relieved.  He  recognised  that  they 
had  been  carrying  an  immense  burden  in  exceedingly  difficult  circumstances, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  had  shown  their  loyal  devotion  both  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  to  the  well-being  of  India. 

the  secretary  of  state  continued  that  he  would  strive  within  the  limits 
of  what  was  possible  to  lift  this  burden  from  their  shoulders.  He  could  not, 
however,  simply  refer  to  the  promises  previously  made  to  the  Services,  and 
say  no  more  than  that  these  were  still  binding.  He  could  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  great  changes  were  impending  and  he  understood  their  wish  for  some 
picture  of  the  future  but  the  truth  was  that  he  had  no  definite  idea  of  what 
was  going  to  happen.  For  instance,  he  could  not  say  whether  there  would 
ultimately  be  one,  two,  or  three  Indias;  if  so,  what  would  be  their  form  and 
constitution;  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  Interim  Government  and  how 
long  it  would  last;  at  what  point  the  effective  transfer  of  power  would  take 
place;  and,  lastly,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  who  would  assume 
power  towards  the  members  of  the  existing  Services.  His  task  in  India  was  to 
explore,  to  discuss  and  to  negotiate  on  all  these  matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  he  could  reasonably  make  certain  assump¬ 
tions: — 

(a)  that  in  his  negotiations  with  Indian  political  leaders  he  was  dealing  with 
people  who  would  take  a  sensible  view  of  their  own  interests; 

(b)  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  come  to  honourable  agreements, 
taking  account  of  the  invaluable  assistance  which  could  continue  to  be 
rendered  by  the  Services,  and 

(c)  that  having  come  to  such  agreements,  they  would  be  prepared  to  abide 
by  them  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter. 

These  were  the  only  assumptions  on  which  he  could  proceed.  If  he  were 
asked  what  would  happen  if  they  proved  to  be  unfounded,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  was  unable  to  make  provision  for  hypothetical  contingencies  or  to  say 
what  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  do  to  meet  them.  The  real  safeguard 
of  the  Services  lay  in  the  character  of  the  British  people  who  were  not  the  sort 
of  people  to  betray  their  servants,  or  to  evade  their  moral  responsibilities  by 
clinging  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their  undertakings.  Everything 
which  he  might  say  in  regard  to  the  specific  matters  raised  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  should  be  taken  as  subject  to  these  preliminary  remarks. 

the  secretary  of  state  added  that,  in  dealing  with  the  points  raised  in 
the  memorandum,  he  proposed  to  confine  himself  to  general  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  the  impending  constitutional  changes.  The  more  detailed 
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matters  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  through  the  ordinary  administrative 
procedure;  that  is  to  say,  proposals  would  be  formulated  by  the  Government 
of  India  and  would  be  submitted  to  him  for  consideration  in  consultation  with 
his  Advisers  at  the  India  Office,  who  had  a  statutory  duty  to  perform  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  the  Services. 

The  first  specific  request  in  the  memorandum  was  that  the  Association 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  state  their  views  regarding  any  proposals 
under  consideration  by  him  before  a  final  decision  was  taken,  and  also  that 
he  would  meet  them  again  before  he  left  India.  He  could  not  see  how  he  could 
promise  this.  He  was  dealing  with  matters  of  very  high  policy  and  of  a  high 
degree  of  secrecy.  Moreover,  it  might  be  necessary  to  reach  a  decision  very 
urgently. 

sire,  conran-smith  enquired  whether  the  Association  would  at  least  be 
at  liberty  to  place  their  views  before  His  Majesty’s  Government  before  a  final 
decision  was  taken. 

the  secretary  of  state  replied  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  fairly 
agree  to  this,  as  he  did  not  know  when  or  how  a  settlement  would  be  reached, 
but  of  course  it  was  also  open  to  the  Associations  to  send  him  further  memoranda. 

mr.  macdonald  said  that  the  Association  had  not  asked  to  be  taken  into 
confidence.  They  only  wanted  to  be  assured  that,  in  reaching  a  settlement, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  would  take  their  views  into  account. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  he  could  agree  to  this. 

sir  william  croft  suggested  that  the  Associations  should  keep  in  touch 
with  their  representatives  in  London. 

sir  j.  bennett  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Amery  when  Secretary  of  State  had 
refused  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  London  branch  of  the  Indian  Police 
Association. 

sir  william  croft  said  he  did  not  know  the  reason  for  this.  In  any  case, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Associations  to  send  formal  deputations  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be  sufficient  if  they  would  keep  in  touch  with  the 
department  concerned  in  the  India  Office. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  discussion  on  the  remaining  points  in 
the  memorandum: — 

Paragraph  4  (i)  (a).  Is  it  intended  to  wind  up  the  Services  at  a  fixed  date,  or  is  it 
intended  to  provide  some  machinery  under  which  its  [their]  winding  up  would  be  a 
phased  process  extending  over  a  period  of  years? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  answer  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Services  would  not  outlast  his  power  of  control.  It  was  expected  that 
1  This  memorandum  is  not  in  L/P&J / 5/337  and  has  not  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 
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this  power  would  remain  in  force  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  date  on  which 
the  independence  of  India  became  effective.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  there 
would  be  anything  that  could  be  described  as  a  “phased  process”. 

Paragraph  4  (i)  (6).  Is  it  intended  to  terminate  the  contracts  of  all  members  of  the 
Services  whether  they  wish  to  serve  the  new  Indian  Government  or  not ,  leaving  those 
who  wish  to  continue  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  new  Indian  Government  direct; 
or ,  alternatively ,  will  the  Secretary  of  State  negotiate  and  include  in  the  treaty  between 
India  and  Britain  the  terms  on  which  the  contracts  of  members  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Services  may  be  taken  over  by  the  new  Government? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  first  alternative  was  the  right  one. 
This  did  not  mean  however  that  everyone  would  have  to  negotiate  his  own 
terms  with  the  new  Indian  Government,  but  simply  that  the  negotiating  would 
be  done  by  the  Services  themselves  and  not  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
The  result,  however,  would  be  a  new  contract  between  individuals  and  the 
Indian  Government. 

Paragraph  4  [it]  ( a ).  Is  the  principle  accepted  that  in  the  event  of  termination  of  the 
Services ,  due  to  constitutional  changes ,  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Services 
will  be  granted  compensation  for  loss  of  career  and  prospects  in  addition  to  pension? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  Services  had  already  been  given  an 
assurance  to  this  effect  and  he  could  neither  add  to  it  nor  subtract  therefrom. 

This  was  the  assurance  given  in  connection  with  the  grant  admissible  on 
retirement  to  war  service  recruits,  and  was  that  the  terms  to  be  granted  to 
existing  members  of  the  Services,  while  they  had  yet  to  be  settled,  would  be 
“not  less  favourable  considered  as  a  whole  than  those  applicable  to  new 
entrants”. 

Mr.  Deane  said  that  the  words  “not  less  favourable”  had  created  some  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  war  service  recruits  had  been  promised  compensation  only, 
whereas  the  existing  members  of  the  Services  thought  that  they  were  entitled 
to  compensation  in  addition  to  pensions. 

mr.  macdonald  remarked  that  the  Association  did  not  consider  that  the 
scale  of  compensation  promised  to  new  entrants  was  good  enough  for  existing 
members  of  the  Services. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  he  could  not  discuss  this  point  at 
present. 

Paragraph  4  (ii)  (b).  Is  any  scheme  of  compensation  under  consideration? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  he  understood  the  Government  of 
India  were  considering  a  scheme.  He  would  deal  with  this  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration  and  in  consultation  with  his  Advisers. 
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sir  william  croft  suggested  that  the  Association  might  now  formulate 
proposals.2 

sir  E.  conran-smith  agreed  that  now  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
repeated  the  assurance  regarding  compensation,  the  Associations  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  task  of  formulating  a  compensation  scheme. 

mr.  deane  remarked  that  his  Association  had  already  said  that  the 
principles,  though  not  the  figures,  of  the  Egyptian  scheme  would  be  acceptable 
to  them. 

mr.  sen  said  that  the  Associations  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  on  the  compensation  terms  proposed  by  the  Government 
of  India  before  these  were  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  At  present 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  India  were 
working  and  this  would  hamper  them  in  formulating  their  own  proposals. 

sire,  conran-smith  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might  at  some 
stage  give  an  indication  of  the  broad  principles  on  which  he  was  working. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  these  seemed  to  be  very  reasonable 
requests. 

Paragraph  4  ( ii )  (c).  From  what  date  will  officers  be  eligible  for  the  compensatory 
grant?  If  it  is  intended  that ,  in  the  interim  period  before  the  final  cession  of  power  the 
Secretary  of  State ,  the  Governor-General  or  Provincial  Governors  may  either  de  jure 
or  de  facto  surrender  their  special  powers  to  protect  the  Services,  the  result  will  he  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  control  of  the  services  will  have  already  been  transferred  and 
the  existing  safeguards  for  the  services  will  have  disappeared.  May  it  be  assumed  that 
members  of  the  Services  who  wish  to  retire  at  once  in  such  conditions  will  be  entitled  to 
do  so  and  to  receive  the  full  compensatory  grant  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  at  the 
formal  cession? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  he  was  not  quite  clear  what  the  Associations 
had  in  mind.  If  and  when  the  transfer  of  power  to  Indian  hands  had  eliminated 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  power  of  control,  the  members  of  the  Services  would 
be  entitled  on  retirement  to  receive  the  full  compensatory  grant.  If,  however, 
this  power  of  control  was  still  in  being,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation.  He  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control  was  still  in  existence 
might  be  a  matter  for  argument.  A  time  might  come  before  independence  was 
achieved  when  it  might  have  to  be  recognised  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
no  longer  effectively  exercise  his  power  of  control. 

2  Proposals  on  compensation  for  loss  of  career  formulated  by  the  I.C.S.  (Central)  Association  were 
sent  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  by  Sir  E.  Conran-Smith  on  10  June  1946  and  are  on  L/S&G/7/912. 
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Paragraph  4  {in).  Will  the  Secretary  of  State  give  an  assurance  that  he  will  not  agree 
to  the  use  of  open  or  hidden  compulsion  in  order  to  induce  members  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  Services  to  continue  working  under  the  new  Indian  Government  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  so,  and  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  reduction  of  compensation  terms 
based  on  the  consideration  that  something  less  than  full  compensation  should  be  given 
in  order  to  induce  members  of  the  Services  to  continue  serving  the  new  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  for  com¬ 
pulsion  to  be  exercised  upon  members  to  continue  to  serve  under  the  new 
conditions. 

sire,  conran-smith  said  that  there  was  a  fear  that  the  new  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  might  try  to  ensure  that  compensation  was  fixed  at  low  rates  in  order 
to  force  members  of  the  Services  to  stay  on. 

sir  william  croft  said  that  any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  be  resisted.3 

Paragraph  4  (iv).  The  Associations  urge  that  the  ban  on  premature  retirement  should 
not  continue  in  force  until  1st  October,  1947,  as  at  present  fixed. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  this  was  a  matter  for  him  to  consider 
through  the  normal  procedure. 

sire,  conran-smith  emphasised  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
Services  that  the  ban  on  premature  retirement  should  not  remain  after  January 
1st,  1947. 

mr.  deane  remarked  that  the  lifting  of  the  ban  would  not  result  in  mass 
retirement  because  the  members  of  the  Services  would  wish  to  stay  on  until 
they  could  qualify  for  the  compensation  terms. 

Paragraph  4  {v).  What  safeguards  does  the  Secretary  of  State  propose  to  ensure  for 
the  payment  of  ordinary  and  proportionate  pensions?  Does  the  Secretary  of  State  agree 
that  it  is  for  him  to  make  a  definitive  settlement  with  his  previous  employees,  secured 
by  the  authority  and  credit  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  independent  of  the  Treaty 
between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  Government  of  India? 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  said  that  he  could  not  give  the  desired  assurances, 
and  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  always  resisted  any  attempt  to  make  them 
commit  themselves  to  this  effect.  In  his  opening  remarks  he  had  gone  as  far  as 
he  could  go  on  this  point. 

Paragraphs  4  (vi)  and  (vii).  Family  Pensions  and  Provident  Fund. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  these  were  matters  of  detail  which 
would  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  provisions  that  would  be  necessary  in  the 
Treaty  for  liquidating  the  financial  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and 
India. 
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Paragraph  4  ( viii ).  What  measure  does  the  Secretary  of  State  propose  to  take  to  assist 
officers  in  obtaining  alternative  appointments? 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  he  understood  this  to  be  a  request  for 
an  assurance  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  the  India  Office  would  try  to 
find  employment  for  ex-members  of  the  Indian  Services.  At  present  there  was 
a  great  demand  in  England  for  reliable  and  competent  men.  While,  therefore, 
there  was  every  hope  that  members  of  the  Services  would  be  able  to  find 
alternative  employment  he  could  not  give  them  a  specific  pledge  in  this  sense. 

sir  E.  conran-smith  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  appointments 
which  would  be  suitable  for  members  of  the  Services  but  only  if  the  stipulation 
of  certain  qualifications  were  waived  or  modified. 

the  secretary  of  state  replied  that  the  India  Office  would  probably  try 
to  get  over  this  difficulty. 

sir  e.  conran-smith  remarked  that  while  it  might  be  fairly  easy  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
situation  would  have  changed  by  the  time  the  members  of  the  Services  had 
actually  retired  and  were  looking  for  something  else. 

mr.  deane  enquired  whether  a  special  officer  would  be  appointed  at  the  India 
Office  to  deal  with  the  question  of  finding  employment  for  ex-members  of  the 
services. 

sir  william  croft  replied  that  this  would  be  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  work  involved. 

Paragraph  4  (ix).  Period  of  Notice. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  this  was  a  matter  which  would  need 
further  consideration  in  the  light  of  developments. 

Paragraph  4  (x).  Leave.  May  it  be  presumed  that  on  premature  retirement  officers 
will  be  entitled  to  all  leave  with  pay  at  their  credit?  This  question  is  important  because 
most  officers  have  been  denied  adequate  leave  because  of  the  war. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

3  The  LC.S.  Association’s  proposals  as  formulated  (see  note  2  above)  drew  attention  to  the  assurance 
given  here  that  the  India  Office  would  resist  attempts  to  force  the  Services  to  stay  on  through  low 
compensation  rates.  The  Association  also  requested  that  ‘there  will  be  no  discrimination  between 
Indian  and  British  officers  in  the  interpretation  of  this  assurance  .  .  .  Any  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  Indian  and  British  officers  in  the  grant  of  compensation  for  loss  of  career  with  the  idea  of 
interfering  with  the  Indian  officers’  free  choice  whether  they  will  enter  into  new  contracts  with  the 
new  Government  or  not  would  be  contrary7  to  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Service.’  The  Civil 
Engineers’  Association  (in  proposals  dated  18  June  1946)  and  the  Indian  Police  Association  (in  pro¬ 
posals  dated  28  June)  strongly  endorsed  the  view  of  the  LC.S.  Association.  They  also  stated  that  the 
compensation  should  be  payable  irrespective  of  whether  an  officer  remained  in  service  under  the  new 
Government  or  not.  Ibid. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  ( via  Cabinet 

Office) 


Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/24:  f  71 

most  immediate  13  April  1946 ,  11.43  am 

top  secret  Received:  13  April ,  1 1 .30  pm 

cabin  no.  8. 

Following  for  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy  from  Prime  Minister. 

PERSONAL  AND  TOP  SECRET 

Cabinet  considered  your  index  141  and  agreed  that,  while  Scheme  A  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  you  may  work  for  an  agreement  on  basis  of  Scheme  B  if  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  chance  of  an  agreed  settlement.  I  send  you  in  paragraphs  2  to  7  the 
views  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff2  for  your  information  and  for  use  in  the  discussion. 

2.  An  agreement  involving  a  loose  all-India  federation  is  far  better  than 
Scheme  B.  We  recognise,  however,  that  this  may  be  impossible  of  achievement. 
The  alternative  of  Scheme  B ,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  listed  below,  is  better 
than  no  agreement  at  all  as  this  would  lead  to  widespread  chaos. 

3.  The  disadvantages  of  Scheme  B  are  as  follows: — Pakistan  lies  across  the 
two  entrances  to  India  from  Peshawar  to  the  sea  in  the  west  and  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  sea  in  the  east.  In  her  hands  would  lie  the  responsibility  to 
bar  or  open  the  road  into  Hindustan.  Air  bases  from  which  India  can  be 
attacked  lie  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  in  Western  China.  The  easiest  and 
quickest  routes  to  the  large  cities  of  India  from  these  bases  lie  over  the 
territories  of  Pakistan,  both  in  the  West  and  East  of  India.  Similarly  the  air 
bases  from  which  counter-measures  can  be  taken  lie  mainly  in  Pakistan.  It  can 
therefore  be  said  that  the  territory  of  Pakistan  is  vital  to  the  defence  of  India 
as  a  whole. 


4.  Scheme  B  would  destroy  the  homogeneity  of  the  Indian  Army  which  is 
now  strong  and  well-equipped  and  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  all  India. 
There  would  evolve  the  forces  of  Pakistan,  the  forces  of  Hindustan  and  the 
forces  of  the  many  Indian  States;  each  weak,  each  with  its  own  standards  of 
training,  its  own  scale  of  equipment  and3  its  own  tactical  ideas.  Even  if  all  were 
acting  in  common  for  the  defence  of  India,  co-operation  would  be  far  from 
easy  unless  all  acknowledged  a  central  directing  authority. 

5.  To  operate  effectively  the  communications  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan 
must  supplement  each  other  as  they  were  designed  to  do.  Again,  central  control 
is  essential. 
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6.  In  Pakistan  there  is  almost  no  industrial  development.  Karachi  is  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  vulnerable  railway,  and  Chittagong  is  in  a  similarly  exposed 
position.  To  fight  a  war  Pakistan  must  rely  on  Hindustan  for  producing  a  part 
of  the  warlike  stores  required  and  for  importing  and  transporting  the  rest. 
Without  a  central  authority  this  would  not  be  possible. 

7.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan  (west)  it  seems  likely  that  she  would  tend  to  identify 
her  interests  more  with  the  Muslim  lands  of  Central  Asia,  weak,  unstable,  and 
exposed  though  they  may  be,  then  [than]  with  Hindustan.  This  might  well  lead 
to  Pakistan  being  involved  in  wars  not  properly  of  vital  importance  to  Hindus¬ 
tan,  nor  to  India  as  a  whole.  Or  she  might  through  fear  engendered  by  her  own 
weakness  uncover  the  vitals  of  India  by  not  resisting  on  the  natural  battle 
ground  of  the  hills  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

8.  To  sum  up,  Scheme  B  will  have  to  be  accepted  if  the  only  alternative  is 
complete  failure  to  reach  agreement  and  consequent  chaos.  But  India  will  be 
confronted  by  grave  dangers  as  a  result  of  this  partition;  and,  if  Scheme  B  has 
to  be  adopted,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  agreement  for  some  form 
of  central  defence  council  to  be  set  up  which  will  include  not  only  Pakistan, 
Hindustan  and  the  Indian  States,  but  also  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

1  No.  86. 

2  See  L/WS/1/1029:  ff  82-6  for  the  minute  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff ’s  Meeting  of  12  April  1946  when  the 
present  subject  was  considered. 

3  ‘its  own  standards  of  training,  its  own  scale  of  equipment  and’  omitted  in  decypher. 
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Note  by  Major  Wyatt 
LIP&JI10I40:  ff  183-4 

undated 

NOTE  OF  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  GANDHI  ON  APRIL  I3TH,  1946 

i.  He  thinks  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  has  come  with  the  intention  of  getting 
off  India’s  back.  Their  function  here  is  to  devise  a  means  of  doing  it  gently. 
He  agreed  that  it  should  also  be  their  function  to  precipitate  a  situation  in  which 
Indians  must  decide  the  future  structure  of  India  themselves. 

2.  It  would  be  wrong  if  the  three  Cabinet  Ministers  were  to  imagine  that 
they  could  arrive  at  a  just  and  fair  solution  of  India’s  problems.  They  cannot, 
and  it  is  not  their  affair. 

3.  If  the  British  were  to  make  a  decision,  and  impose  it,  it  would  be  over¬ 
turned  as  soon  as  they  had  gone. 
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4.  Pakistan  is  a  British  creation.  (Incidentally,  so  is  the  famine.)  He  agreed 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  Congress  to  concede  Pakistan  than  for  the 
British.  If  Congress  conceded  it,  it  would  be  something  much  more  glorious. 

5.  He  thinks  there  may  well  have  to  be  a  blood  bath  in  India  before  her 
problems  are  solved.  He  would  urge  non-violence  on  Congress  but  does  not 
expect  them  to  observe  it.  The  only  thing  he  expects  from  Congress  in  the 
event  of  civil  war  is  that  they  will  fight  decently  and  take  one  tooth  for  one 
tooth,  and  not  a  hundred  teeth  for  one  tooth  as  the  British  do. 

6.  The  interim  government  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Central 
Legislature.  Members  of  the  Central  Legislature  should  nominate  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Nominated  members  of  the  official  block  must  be 
left  out  of  the  picture.  If  the  Central  Legislature  nominated  people  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Central  Legislature  then  seats  would  have  to  be  found  for 
them  in  the  Central  Legislature. 

7.  He  would  urge  on  Congress  that  they  should  offer  seats  on  the  Executive 
Council  to  the  Aluslim  League. 

8.  If  the  British  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  nominations  of  Congress  then  they 
should  accept  the  nominations  of  the  Muslim  League.  He  would  then  tell 
Congress  that  they  must  play  fair  with  the  Muslim  League. 

9.  He  agrees  that  it  might  well  be  unfair  for  the  British  to  form  an  interim 
government  and  not  give  it  its  support.  They  should  certainly  advise  it  in 
any  case. 

10.  He  thinks  it  would  be  reasonable  to  announce  that  after  a  certain  date 
there  will  be  no  British  support  for  the  Interim.  Government,  so  forcing  the 
Interim  Government  to  solve  India’s  internal  problems  before  that  date. 

w.  WYATT 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  A.  Lascelles  (Extract)1 
Wavell  Papers .  Private  Correspondence:  H.M.  The  King,  pp.  119-20 

THE  viceroy’s  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  ij  April  1 946 

We  have  got  through  the  first  round  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  mission;  it  has 
all  been  light  preliminary  sparring  so  far.  Nothing  in  the  least  new  has  been 
said;  Congress  has  not,  on  paper  and  in  public  at  all  events,  retreated  one  inch 
from  their  demands;  nor  has  Jinnah  given  up  one  acre  of  his  Pakistan.  We  have 
listened  to  an  almost  interminable  repetition  of  these  two  cases,  stated  by  various 
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people,  with  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  plausibility,  but  hardly  ever  with  the 
least  originality  or  the  least  recognition  of  the  British  passion  for  compromise. 
I  think  the  Princes,  and  their  Diwans,  were  on  the  whole  the  clearest  and  most 
sensible  in  their  statements;  they  have  been  very  reasonable  in  what  they  have 
said  and  have  made  a  good  impression. 

To  go  merely  by  what  has  been  said,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  an  agreed 
solution.  But  I  think  that  the  atmosphere  is  probably  more  favourable  than  ever 
before  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  going  on  behind  the  scenes  on  much 
more  reasonable  lines,  I  think.  Next  week  we  shall  really  begin  to  get  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  The  idea  is  for  the  Delegation  to  put  to  Jinnah,  whose  atti¬ 
tude  is  the  chief  stumbling  block,  some  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  agreement 
can  be  sought  on  the  Pakistan  problem,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  get 
down  to  discussions  with  the  Congress,  while  the  three  Ministers  go  off  to 
Kashmir  for  Easter.  I  shall  be  left  meanwhile  to  grapple  with  the  food  prob¬ 
lem;  to  consider  the  arrangements  for  an  interim  Government;  and  to  clear  up 
arrears  of  work.  Delhi  has  fortunately  been  quite  reasonably  cool  so  far,  and 
the  Ministers  have  kept  quite  fit. 

1  Lord.  Wavell  was  writing  to  Sir  A.  Lascelles  in  reply  to  the  latter’s  acknowledgement  of  his  letter  of 
22  March  1946  to  the  King  (vol.  VI,  No.  545). 
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Note  of  a  Conversation  between  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Mr.  P.  J.  Griffiths ,  Mr.  H.  D. 

Townend  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Tyson  on  15  April  1946 

L/F  lyffiSdd:  f  317 

MR.  Griffiths  said  that  the  three  main  points  which  were  causing  concern  to 
the  European  business  community  in  India  were: — 

(1)  What  the  position  of  European  business  men  would  be  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  the  terms  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  independent 
India  which  would  presumably  regulate  the  conditions  in  which  they 
have  to  operate. 

(2)  Their  position  in  the  interim  period  before  the  Commercial  Treaty  had 
been  signed,  and 

(3)  The  liquidation  of  the  sterling  balances. 

As  regards  the  commercial  treaty,  they  were  chiefly  concerned  to  know 
when  it  would  be  negotiated,  what  provisions  would  be  included  in  it  and 
whether  there  would  be  any  special  safeguards  and  privileges  for  British 
businessmen  in  India. 
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sir  Stafford  CRiPPS  said  he  thought  the  negotiation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  conditions  had  settled  down  under  the 
Interim  Government.  That  might  not  be  for  some  months,  but  he  thought 
a  preliminary  start  should  be  made  before  that  with  our  own  enquiries  as  to 
what  provisions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty.  We  should  not  be  able 
to  move  very  fast,  because  the  staff  in  the  Board  of  Trade  who  were  dealing 
with  commercial  treaties  would  be  fully  occupied  with  the  preparatory  dis¬ 
cussions  connected  with  the  International  Trade  Organisation  but  a  start  could 
be  made,  and  indeed  should  be  made,  with  the  Interim  Government.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  wait  until  a  new  Government  was  set  up  under  the  new 
constitution.  He  did  not  consider  it  practicable  to  negotiate  an  interim  treaty 
which  would  then  have  to  be  renegotiated  under  a  new  Government. 

As  regards  the  rights  of  Europeans  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry  in 
India,  he  thought  that  the  right  course  for  them  was  not  to  claim  any  special 
privileges  for  Britons  vis-a-vis  either  Indians  or  other  foreigners  in  India. 
Whatever  arrangements  were  made  were  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  and 
arouse  less  hostility  if  they  were  negotiated  on  their  own  merits  in  the  light  of 
the  existing  facts  of  the  situation  and  if  no  special  privileges  were  claimed. 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  Indians  would  wish  to  keep  on  good 
trading  relations  with  the  U.K.  and  the  Empire,  and  he  thought  they  would  be 
unlikely  to  go  in  for  discrimination.  For  instance,  they  would  have  considerable 
interest  in  trading  with  Malaya,  Burma,  Ceylon,  East  Africa  and  other  British 
territories. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  Commercial  Treaty 
should  be  negotiated  as  an  entirely  separate  instrument  from  any  other 
negotiations  that  might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time.  There  was  no  question, 
for  instance,  of  the  defence  of  India  being  brought  into  the  bargaining  about 
the  commercial  treaty. 

He  advised  the  British  trading  community  to  start  adjusting  themselves  now 
to  the  new  conditions  which  would  inevitably  arise.  A  Nationalist  Indian 
Government,  for  instance,  would  certainly  wish  to  support  various  types  of 
Indian  industry,  but  this  should  give  opportunities  and  openings  to  British 
enterprise  related  to  the  new  Indian  industries. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  thought  that  there  might  well  be  a  difference  between 
the  position  of  Rupee  Companies  and  Sterling  Companies.  There  might  be 
provision  that  the  shares  of  companies  registered  in  India  should  be  held  as  to 
at  least  51%  by  Indian  subjects.  He  would  advise  the  British  community  not  to 
try  to  retain  control  of  share  holdings  but  to  concentrate  on  management  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements  of  as  long  a  term  as  possible. 

mr.  Griffiths  asked  whether  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  prevent  British  businesses  or  industries  in  India  being  national- 
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ised  if  the  Indian  National  Government  wished  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  sir 
Stafford  cripps  replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  object  to  the  nationalisation  of  British  industries  in  foreign  countries 
which  were  nationalising  the  industries  of  their  own  nationals  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  active  in  protecting  British  interests  if  there  were  any  tendency 
to  discriminate  unfairly  against  them.  The  Government  would  intervene,  for 
instance,  if  legislation  were  introduced  to  annul  existing  management  contracts. 

On  the  question  of  liquidating  the  sterling  balances,  mr.  Griffiths  asked 
whether  there  was  any  likelihood  that  British  property  in  India  would  be  seized 
by  the  Indian  Government  in  part  repayment  of  the  sterling  debt. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  replied  that  if  a  general  policy  of  nationalisation  of 
industries  was  adopted  by  the  Indian  Government,  it  would  no  doubt  apply  to 
British  industries  also,  and  in  that  case  the  value  of  property  taken  over  might 
be  put  into  the  account  against  the  sterling  debt. 


109 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Monday ,  15  April  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  162-3 

SECRET 

(i)  The  meeting  first  considered  the  proposed  statement1  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Jinnah  the  following  day. 

It  was  agreed  that  something  should  be  inserted  in  the  statement  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  one  making  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Jinnah  for  his  help  in  securing  an 
agreed  settlement.  There  was  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Jinnah  was  in  a  receptive 
and  helpful  frame  of  mind  and  this  should  be  exploited.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  he  did  not  propose  to  read  through  the  statement  formally  but  to  speak 
in  an  impromptu  manner  keeping  closely  to  its  sense. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  if  Jinnah  was  responsive,  the  time  might 
have  come  for  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Jinnah;  the  Secretary  of 
State  felt  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  gap  between  the  two  parties  was 
clearly  defined  and  the  bridge  which  it  was  hoped  to  throw  over  the  gap  was 
also  defined  so  that  such  a  meeting  could  be  for  the  purpose  of  clinching  some¬ 
thing  definite. 

Sir  Wm.  Croft  suggested  that  it  was  important  that  Jinnah  should  not  feel 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  the  “bad  boy”  on  whom  pressure  was  being  brought 
to  bear  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  put  to  him  on  the  basis  that 
the  Mission  were  asking  him  to  move  somewhat  towards  a  middle  position 

1  See  No.  102  and  its  note  2. 
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and  also  asking  Congress  to  move  towards  him  with  a  view  to  a  genuine 
compromise. 

The  First  Lord  thought  that  the  statement  should  include  the  point  that  the 
parties  might  have  direct  discussion  during  our  absence  in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  Abell  said  that  Mr.  Menon  had  suggested  that  we  should  put  to  Mr. 
jinnah  the  points  about  the  constitution  in  the  interim  period  being  under  the 
existing  constitution,  and  about  paramountcy  which  it  was  proposed  to  put 
to  Congress. 

The  meeting  then  turned  to  consider: — 

(ii)  The  case  to  be  put  to  Congress. 

It  was  agreed  to  meet  again  after  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Jinnah  in  order  to 
decide  how  much  of  what  had  passed  should  be  communicated  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Secretary  of  State  saw  risk  in  communicating  both  propositions  to 
the  Congress  because  we  might  then  be  faced  with  the  proposition  that  each 
chose  a  different  alternative. 

The  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  it  might  be  better  not  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Interim  Government  until  the  Pakistan  question  had  been  disposed  of. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  it  desirable  to  give  Congress  the  impression  that  we 
were  moving  about  other  matters  besides  Pakistan.  It  was  agreed  that  the  state¬ 
ment  to  Congress  should  cover  the  three  points — 

(a)  that  the  interim  constitution  would  be  under  the  existing  constitution, 

(b)  that  paramountcy  would  continue  to  operate  in  the  interim  period, 

(c)  that  in  the  ultimate  period  paramountcy  would  lapse  and  the  States 
would  become  independent. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  was  an  important  point  which  would 
have  to  be  raised  with  the  Congress  before  the  Delegation  concluded  its  work, 
namely,  the  use  of  Indian  troops  outside  India.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  not 
the  right  moment  to  take  any  initiative  on  this  subject,  but  it  may  come  up 
naturally  out  of  the  question  of  the  use  of  British  troops  in  India.  In  saying  that 
we  should  require  to  have  some  control  over  the  use  of  British  troops  in  India, 
we  could  also  say  that  we  expected  reciprocal  use  of  Indian  troops  in  Imperial 
defence  on  the  basis  that  the  Indian  Government  would  have  ultimate  control 
of  their  use.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  referred  to  the  question  of  the  American 
desire  to  secure  air  bases  in  India.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  request  which  must 
be  turned  down  unless  it  could  be  arranged  under  U.N.O.  regional  security 
arrangements.  Sir  Wm.  Croft  pointed  out  that  in  the  field  of  defence  and 
foreign  affairs,  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  India  had  hitherto  been  those 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Viceroy,  and  those  matters  had  not  nor¬ 
mally  come  before  the  Executive  Council.  This  would  cease  to  be  the  case  and 
there  would  be  greater  danger  of  friction  between  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India  on  these  matters.  It  was  felt  that  the  Foreign 
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Office  would  have  to  cease  to  control  the  Government  of  India  except  by  per¬ 
suasion,  and  that  the  interim  period  would  be  the  formative  period  of  Indian 
foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  might  be  some  reaction  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  statement  about  paramountcy.  If  pressed,  he  thought  that  the 
Delegation  might  tell  Maulana  Azad  that  in  the  interim  period  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  encourage  closer  integration  of  the  policy 
of  the  States  with  that  of  British  India  and  to  hasten  the  process  of  developing 
representative  institutions  within  the  States.  The  Viceroy  said  he  had  made  a 
proposal  originally  for  a  council  of  greater  India  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  States  and  British  India  to  deal  with  the  economic  matters  and  so  forth. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  mention  this  possibility  to  the  Congress 
leaders  as  a  softening  factor  in  the  retention  of  paramountcy  in  the  interim 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  Congress  might  ask  what  would  be  included 
in  the  Treaty.  He  could  not  see  there  was  anything  required  in  the  Treaty 
which  would  accompany  the  enactment  of  the  constitution  except — 

(a)  a  general  recognition  of  continuing  obligations,  e.g.,  financial  loans  and 
the  services, 

(b)  some  general  recognition  of  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  regional 
defence  in  the  Indian  area. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  felt  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  agree  with  the  main 
parties  what  provisions  should  be  included  in  the  constitution  as  to  minority 
protection  rather  than  to  include  that  protection  in  the  Treaty. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  brief  statement2  of  the  Treaty  points  should  be  prepared 
for  use  if  this  question  was  raised. 

2  A  note  by  Sir  William  Croft  entitled  ‘Contents  of  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  to  be 

negotiated  simultaneously  with  transfer  of  full  responsibility’  is  on  L/P&J/10/40.  Another  copy  with 

a  covering  letter  dated  1 6  April  from  Mr  Turnbull  sending  it  to  Mr  Abell  is  on  R/3/1/107. 


no 


Note  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and  the 
Maharajadhiraja  of  Darbhanga,  the  Maharaja  of  Parlakimedi,  Nawab  Sir  Muhammad 
Yusuf  the  Maharajkumar  of  Vizianagram  and  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan  on  Monday, 

15  April  1946 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp-  164-5 

SECRET 

The  members  of  the  deputation  informed  the  Delegation  that  they  had 
appointed  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  to  put  their  case,  and  that  except  for 
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Sir  Muhammad  Yusuf,  who  had  on  some  points  a  different  point  of  view,  they 
agreed  with  what  he  would  say.  The  discussion  was  however,  general,  and  all 
members  of  the  deputation  took  part  in  it. 

the  maharaja  of  d arbhanga  began  by  saying  that  they  felt  that  the 
Zemindars  and  landholders  had  a  contribution  to  make,  and  on  this  account 
deserved  representation  in  all  the  stages  of  the  working  out  of  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  this  representation  in  order  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of 
their  properties  and  damage  to  their  interests,  but  their  numbers  were  such  that 
unless  they  were  treated  as  a  minority,  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  an 
effective  voice.  It  was  true  that  they  now  had  37  seats  in  the  various  Legis¬ 
latures,  and  that  under  the  Cripps  proposals  they  were  to  have  got  three  or 
four  seats  on  the  Constitution-making  body.  But  they  thought  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  get  representation  on  the  new  Interim  Government;  if  they 
did  not,  their  interests  in  the  future  Constitution  would  go  by  default.  They 
felt  they  were  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  thought  it  was  the  Viceroy’s  intention  to 
form  an  Interim  Government  based  on  the  political  parties,  and  not  on  the 
interests  of  various  organisations  in  the  country. 

the  maharaja  of  parlakimedi  said  that  the  Zemindars  generally 
worked  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  on  their  estates,  and  on  his 
zemindari  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  privy  purse  was  given  to  the  tenants.  The 
Zemindars  had  the  interests  of  their  people  fully  at  heart,  and  had  done  much 
more  than  simply  fulfil  the  minimum  legal  demands  of  their  tenants. 

the  maharajadhiraja  of  darbhanga  said  that  the  questions  which 
they  had  to  face  were,  firstly,  whether  the  zemindaris  should  be  abolished,  and 
secondly,  whether  the  future  government  should  have  the  right  to  do  so.  In 
his  view,  they  should  have  no  such  right.  The  Zemindars  were  useful  to  the 
interests  of  their  tenants.  They  had  stood  by  the  British  during  the  war,  and 
won  the  war  for  the  British.  He  urged  that  the  Zemindars  should  be  treated  as 
a  minority,  and  get  representation  with  other  minorities.  Unless  they  did  this, 
their  vital  interests  would  be  affected. 

the  viceroy  asked  what  provisions  they  would  wish  to  incorporate  in  the 
Constitution  to  protect  their  rights,  supposing  they  were  given  the  representa¬ 
tion  for  which  they  asked.  In  reply  the  Maharaja  of  Bur d wan  said  that  if  any 
safeguards  were  provided  for  special  interests  such  as  traders,  industrialists, 
minorities,  etc.,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same.  They  do  not  want  anything 
special  in  this  respect,  but  they  did  regard  it  as  essential  that  they  should  be 
represented  in  the  discussions  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Interim 
Government  and  the  Constitution-making  body,  and  also  in  the  Interim 
Government  and  on  the  Constitution-making  body. 
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sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  into  a 
Constitution  any  provision  for  protecting  a  particular  interest.  Safeguards 
could  not  be  given  to  anyone,  and  the  matter  was  entirely  one  for  the  Indian 
people  to  decide.  The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  said  that  for  this  reason  they 
were  anxious  to  have  every  opportunity  for  stating  their  case.  He  emphasised 
that  what  they  wanted  was  facilities,  and  that  they  did  not  claim  any  special 
rights. 

In  reply  to  the  Viceroy,  the  maharaja  of  burdwan  said  that  about 
72,000  square  miles  of  land,  of  which  61,000  were  permanently  settled,  were 
held  by  Zemindars  in  Bengal.  The  population  affected  was  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population.  These  figures  included  all  that  had  interests  or  investments 
in  land.  The  Viceroy  then  asked  whether  the  Zemindars  generally  wanted  the 
permanent  settlement  to  go.  the  maharajkumar  of  vizianagram  said 
that  if  the  permanent  settlement1  were  revised,  there  was  a  danger  that  it  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  system  of  ownership  that  would  affect  their 
interests.  This,  naturally,  they  did  not  desire,  the  maharaja  of  parla- 
kimedi  said  that  the  permanent  settlement  gave  security  to  the  tenants,  and 
encouraged  investment  for  the  improvement  of  the  Zemindaris.  He  said  that 
on  his  estate  the  income  from  one  acre  of  rice  land  was  Rs.  150,  but  the  tenant 
only  had  to  pay  Rs.  7  as  rent. 

the  maharajkumar  of  vizianagram  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  the  negotiations,  landholders  should  be  allowed  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
speech.  The  position  of  the  Zemindars  was  uncertain  because  they  had  stood 
by  the  British  in  the  past,  and  were  now  branded  as  traitors.  For  that  reason 
they  had  no  secure  place  in  the  country,  and  deserved  every  opportunity  of 
putting  forward  their  case. 

1  The  Permanent  Settlement,  introduced,  in  Bengal  and  Bihar  in  1793  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  fixed  in 
perpetuity  the  land  revenue  payable  to  Government  by  the  persons  recognised  as  the  landowners 
(mostly  big  landlords)  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  subject  to  periodic  revision. 


Ill 

Note  of  Meeting  between  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Mr  Alexander  and  Dr  S.  P.  Mukerji 
and  Mr  L.  B.  Bhopatkar  on  Monday,  15  April  1946  at  4.30  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  165-7 

SECRET 

dr.  mukerji  and  MR.  bhopatkar  handed  in  a  statement1  of  the  Maha- 
sabha’s  views.  This  began  by  urging  that  His  Majesty’  Government  should 

1  A  copy  of  this  statement  is  on  L/P&J/10/51. 
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immediately  declare  India  free  and  independent.  It  proceeded  to  emphasise 
that  the  integrity  and  indivisibility  of  the  country  must  be  maintained  at  any 
cost.  Partition  would  be  economically  unsound  and  disastrous,  and  politically 
unwise  and  suicidal. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  observed  that  in  the  present  situation  the  question  was 
not  whether  the  demand  for  Pakistan  was  just  and  legitimate,  but  what  could 
be  done  about  the  very  strong  feeling  of  those  who  were  making  this  demand. 
The  objective  should  be  to  ensure  that  India  should  be  launched  on  her  new 
career  of  independence  in  an  atmosphere  of  amity  and  not  in  one  of  strife. 

dr.  mukerji  replied  that  this  would  not  be  brought  about  by  conceding 
Pakistan.  Muslim  demands  had  been  met  in  the  past;  the  community  had  been 
given  separate  electorates,  weightage,  and  a  ratio  of  appointments  in  the  public 
services.  In  every  case  the  result  had  been  that  they  had  come  out  with  a  new 
and  more  extreme  claim.  There  was  no  end  to  their  megalomania.  The  most 
harmful  concession  to  them,  and  the  one  that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  their 
present  state  of  mind,  was  separate  electorates.  The  British,  who  had  originated 
this  system,  should  undo  the  wrong  they  had  thus  done  to  India. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  the  British,  who  were  about  to  leave 
India,  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  constitutional  changes  of  this  kind. 

dr.  mukerji  continued  that  the  Mahasabha  could  not  compromise  on  the 
Pakistan  issue.  His  own  idea  of  a  compromise,  which  he  had  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah 
some  years  ago,  was  that  representatives  of  the  two  communities  should  meet, 
and  each  should  explain  in  what  respects  it  wanted  protection  from  the  other. 
In  this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  without  great  difficulty. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  doubted  whether  this  solution  would  be  adequate  in 
the  present  situation.  Seeing  how  very  genuine  was  the  Muslim  fear  of  Hindu 
domination,  what  concessions  would  the  Mahasabha  be  prepared  to  make  to 
them  in  the  new  constitution? 

dr.  mukerji  replied  that  they  were  willing  that  the  Provinces  should  have 
the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy.  Moreover,  they  would  give  minorities  the 
maximum  protection  in  respect  of  their  language,  religion  and  customs. 

SIR  STAFFORD  cripps  asked  what  arrangements  the  Mahasabha  proposed 
in  regard  to  the  Central  Government.  Even  with  the  utmost  degree  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Autonomy,  the  Centre  would  deal  with  a  number  of  matters  in  which 
communal  issues  might  arise.  For  example,  there  would  be  the  question  of 
allocating  to  the  communities  their  respective  proportions  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

mr.  Alexander  added  that  there  might  also  be  matters  which  gave  rise  to 
accusations  of  economic  discrimination. 
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dr.  mukerji  answered  that,  in  the  view  of  his  Party,  the  Centre  must  have 
whatever  powers  were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
country.  He  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Muslims  would  be  injured  by 
accepting  this  principle.  In  any  case,  once  independence  was  achieved,  political 
divisions  based  on  economic  factors  would  replace  divisions  on  a  communal 
basis. 

MR.  Alexander  said  that  this  might  very  well  happen,  but  to  speak  as 
Dr.  Mukerji  was  doing  presupposed  that  a  settlement  would  be  achieved.  How 
did  the  Mahasabha  propose  that  this  should  be  brought  about  ? 

dr.  mukerji  urged  that  the  fears  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Muslim-majority 
Provinces  were  much  more  real  than  those  of  the  Muslims  in  regard  to  Hindu 
domination,  whether  in  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces  or  at  the  Centre. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Mukerji  had  not  answered  the 
question  put  to  him.  The  Hindus  were  in  an  overall  majority  in  India  and  must 
be  prepared  to  make  the  maximum  concessions.  The  principle  of  majority  rule, 
which  the  Mahasabha  invoked  in  their  Memorandum,  could  not  be  applied 
in  an  unmodified  form  where  there  was  a  perpetual  majority  and  a  perpetual 
minority.  He  also  saw  from  the  Memorandum  that  the  Mahasabha  would  not 
agree  to  the  suggestion  that  Hindus  and  Muslims  should  be  represented  in  the 
Central  Government  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

dr.  mukerji  replied  that  in  their  opinion  the  result  would  be,  not  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  a  deadlock.  The  communities  would  not  agree  on  any  question,  and 
each  would  bend  their  energies  to  preparing  for  civil  war. 

mr.  Alexander  commented  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  it  was 
up  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation  to  produce  a  solution  for  the  country’s  problem. 
It  was  clear,  however,  that  what  was  really  needed  was  greater  goodwill  on 
both  sides. 

dr.  mukerji  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  the  claim  of  the  Mahasabha 
that  they  should  be  represented  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  proportion  to 
their  voting  strength  as  shown  in  the  last  elections,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  seats  they  had  won.  This  would  give  them  a  representation  more  in 
accordance  with  their  real  following  in  the  country.  The  Nationalist  Muslims 
were  in  a  similar  position. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  replied  that  he  quite  appreciated  their  point. 
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1 12 

Sir  E.  Jenkins  [Punjab)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

LlP&Jl5l249:  jf  124~5 

secret  15  April  1946 

no.  593 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

1.  Your  Excellency  may  care  to  have  my  first  impressions  of  the  Punjab, 
though  some  of  them  may  have  to  be  modified  when  I  know  more  of  what  is 
going  on. 

2.  Uncertainty  about  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  Mission,  and  the  in¬ 
temperate  statements  of  Muslim  League,  Congress  and  Sikh  leaders,  have 
caused  grave  political  uneasiness  and  communal  tension  in  the  cities.  Lahore 
and  Amritsar  are  particularly  sensitive,  and  though  they  are  quiet  at  the  moment 
and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  infringe  the  recent  orders  under  section  144  of 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  I  should  say  that  a  spark  might  easily  set  off 
an  anti-British  or  communal  riot  in  either  of  them.  In  the  rural  areas,  the 
average  man  probably  troubles  himself  very  little  about  politics  and  the  future 
of  the  Punjab,  but  if  there  were  really  serious  trouble  in  Lahore  or  Amritsar, 
there  is  no  saying  how  fast  or  how  far  it  would  spread.  The  Sikhs,  in  particular, 
could  adapt  the  technique  of  their  religious  mass  movements  (in  which  the 
villagers  joined  wholesale)  to  a  political  offensive. 

3 .  The  Ministers  are  not  a  happy  team.  Khizr,  who  (to  quote  one  of  his 
friends)  is  now  “a  General  without  an  Army”,  gave  me  a  racy  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Cabinet  Mission,1  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that 
our  difficulties  are  of  our  own  making,  and  that  the  Pakistan  issue  would  never 
have  arisen  in  its  present  shape  if  moderate  politicians  like  himself  had  been 
given  the  support  they  deserved.  This  is  the  old  story,  which  one  hears  from 
Liberals  and  Moderates  all  over  India,  and  from  the  Taluqdars  of  Oudh;  but 
none  of  them  can  ever  explain  how  the  kind  of  “support”  they  want  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  democratic  institutions  to  which  we  are  tied.  Khizr  himself 
continues  in  public  to  say  that  he  believes  in  Pakistan,  and  that  the  Unionists 
are  a  purely  provincial  party — so  that  one  wonders  how  much  “support” 
would  have  been  needed  for  his  purposes.  He  is  as  friendly  and  charming  as 
ever.  Of  his  two  Unionist  Colleagues,  Nawab  Sir  Muzaffar  Ali  Qizilbash 
(Revenue)  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  local  administration,  and  had 
for  some  time  before  the  elections  been  quite  prominent  in  the  Assembly;  Mr. 
Muhammad  Ibrahim  Barq  (Education)  comes  from  the  remote  Muzaffargarh 
District  and  has  had  very  little  experience  of  any  kind.  On  current  form,  the 
Nawab  is  up  to  the  ministerial  standard  in  this  and  probably  in  any  other 
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Province,  but  Muhammad  Ibrahim  is  in  for  a  difficult  time  and  will  probably 
need  a  lot  of  help  from  Khizr.  The  Unionists  are  out  of  the  main  political  game, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  Khizr  and  his  two  party  colleagues  know  that 
they  may  be  ousted  at  short  notice  by  a  combination  between  the  League  and 
the  Congress  or  the  League  and  the  Sikhs;  also  that  they  could  at  any  moment 
smash  the  present  Government  by  resigning. 

The  two  Congressmen — Mr.  Bhim  Sen  Sachar  (Finance)  and  Chaudhri 
Lahri  Singh  (Public  Works) — have  no  love  for  the  Unionists,  and  I  got  the 
impression  in  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Bhim  Sen  that  he  personally  would  have 
been  ready  to  do  a  deal  with  the  League,  and  almost  regretted  that  this  proved 
impossible.  He  is  a  mild  and  well-meaning  man,  full  of  unimpeachable 
humanitarian  sentiment,  but  entirely  without  administrative  experience.  He 
believes,  like  many  of  his  party,  that  corruption  can  be  stamped  out  by  a  kind 
of  frontal  attack,  and  his  practice  is  to  hold  what  he  calls  “an  open  Durbar”  for 
an  hour  daily,  at  which  he  listens  to  complaints  and  allegations  against  officials 
from  all  and  sundry.  He  recently  asked  the  Senior  Superintendent  of  Police  at 
Lahore  to  suspend  and  transfer  a  Sub-Inspector  of  Police  on  ex-parte  state¬ 
ments  of  this  kind.  He  is  also  opposed  in  principle  to  capital  punishment,  and 
a  few  days  ago  suspended  the  execution  of  all  death  sentences,2  even  when  the 
condemned  prisoners  have  exhausted  all  their  legal  remedies  and  petitions  for 
mercy.  I  should  say  that  Bhim  Sen  will  embarrass  Khizr  considerably.  Lahri 
Singh — a  Rohtak  Jat — strikes  me  as  more  of  a  Jat  than  a  Congressman,  and 
I  doubt  if  he  will  count  for  very  much.  Bhim  Sen  has  been  touring  the  Province 
to  canvass  support  for  the  Coalition  Government,  and  though  he  has  no  love 
for  Khizr,  I  think  he  will  do  his  best  to  support  him  for  the  time  being.  The 
violence  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  rank  and  file  Congressmen  since  the  Con¬ 
gress  Ministers  were  appointed  do  not,  however,  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
Congress  leaders  are  in  effective  control  of  the  party.  It  is  common  (as  in  1937) 
for  people  to  say  “Now  we  have  our  own  Ministers  we  can  abuse  Government 
as  much  as  we  please” — the  idea  that  the  Ministers  are  Government  not  having 
percolated  to  the  masses. 

Sardar  Baldev  Singh  (Development)  is  the  most  important  Minister  after 
Khizr.  He  and  the  other  Sikh  leaders  have  done  their  best  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  Cabinet  Mission,  and  though  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  a  compromise 
between  the  League  and  the  Sikhs,  it  is  through  such  a  compromise  that  the 
coalition  is  most  likely  to  be  dissolved.  Master  Tara  Singh  saw  me  on  his  return 
from  Delhi,  and  seemed  really  concerned  at  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
British.  He  demanded  either  Khalistan,  with  transfers  of  population,  or  a  new 
State  stretching  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Chenab,  in  which  he  said  the  Sikhs 
would  not  be  oppressed:  I  told  him  to  keep  as  calm  as  he  could,  and  asked  him 
(as  I  have  asked  others)  whether  he  really  wanted  to  break  the  Punjab  up 
1  See  No.  59.  2  [Note  in  original:]  He  has  since  cancelled  his  orders. 
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into  a  lot  of  petty  Provinces — a  question  to  which  one  never  gets  a  rational 
answer. 

4.  The  comparative  calm  of  the  Punjab  at  the  moment  is  certainly  deceptive. 
The  Muslim  League  leaders  have  been  away  for  their  Delhi  Conference,  and 
have  taken  the  new  pledge  in  a  form  resembling  that  of  religious  dedication. 
They  will  probably  sit  back  now  and  await  the  final  announcement  by  the 
Cabinet  Mission  before  attempting  any  new  action  here.  In  the  meantime  elec¬ 
tion  petitions  are  coming  in,  and  most  of  those  against  Muslim  League  candi¬ 
dates  allege  undue  influence  exercised  by  threats  of  divine  displeasure.  This  has 
caused  the  Muslim  League  some  concern,  and  they  are  protesting  in  advance 
against  the  composition  of  the  Election  Tribunals. 
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Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  (Extract) 

MSS .  EUR.  D .  714/76 

PERSONAL  OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  15  April  1946 

Broadly  speaking,  the  position  as  I  see  it  now  is  as  follows.  The  most  that  we  can 
hope  to  get  agreement  upon  between  the  two  parties  will  be  an  emasculated 
version  of  one  or  the  other  rival  theses.  Either,  that  is  to  say,  a  Pakistan  re¬ 
stricted  to  its  narrowest  limits,  or  a  Centre  with  so  little  scope  and  authority 
that  it  may  not  be  worth  much.  However,  agreement  is  the  paramount 
necessity,  and  we  may  have  to  tolerate  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  in  order 
to  get  agreement  and  to  avoid  the  greater  risk  of  disagreement.  But  if  we  fail 
to  get  agreement,  then  these  two  versions  of  the  rival  theses  lose  their  virtue, 
and  in  case  we  have  to  propound  something  on  our  own  authority,  we  should 
remain  free  to  propound  more  satisfactory  versions  of  one  or  other  of  the  alter¬ 
natives.  Either,  that  is  to  say,  a  better  Pakistan,  or  a  better  All-India  system. 
I  made  this  point,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Viceroy,  and  I  think  the 
opinion  prevailed. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  the  Viceroy  adheres  rather  stubbornly  to  his 
old  ideas  about  Pakistan,  and  in  this  Cripps  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  him, 
though  for  quite  different  reasons.  Wavell  is,  I  think,  much  influenced  by  the 
C-in-C.,  who  thinks  that  if  the  Hindus  get  substantial  satisfaction  on  the  main 
issue,  they  will  undergo  some  sort  of  spiritual  conversion,  and  come  round  to 
us  and  accept  our  help  with  both  hands.  Personally,  I  am  very  sceptical  about 
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this,  and.  so  are  others.  But  needless  to  say,  the  combination  I  have  referred  to 
is  a  formidable  one. 

I  had  a  long  and  very  interesting  talk  with  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  last  night. 
He  takes  the  most  open-minded  view  of  the  Muslim  case  of  any  Hindu  that 
I  know.  He  is  in  favour  of  meeting  the  Muslims  handsomely  and  giving  them, 
not  a  truncated  Pakistan,  but  a  fairly  generous  one.  That  is  to  say,  he  would 
exclude  from  the  Punjab  only  the  Ambala  Division  and  on  the  eastern  side  he 
would  exclude  Calcutta  (about  which  there  is  general  agreement),  subject  to 
some  free  port  or  free  city  arrangement  there,  and  he  would  let  them  have  the 
whole  of  Assam,  feeling  that  it  is  no  good  to  retain  for  Hindustan  a  portion  of 
Assam  which  would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest.  I  asked  him  what  trouble  he 
expected  on  various  alternative  possibilities,  and  how  much.  He  said  there  was 
bound  to  be  trouble  in  any  event,  and  the  only  question  was  one  of  degree.  He 
anticipated  that  we  should  have  most  trouble  from  an  All-India  solution  which 
the  Muslims  refused  to  accept,  and  least  trouble  from  a  Pakistan  solution,  as 
described  above,  which  did  not  meet  with  Hindu  approval.  There  were  various 
intermediate  possibilities,  with  intermediate  degrees  of  trouble.  One  interesting 
thing  he  said  was  that  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Sikhs  would  be 
their  separation  into  two  parts,  by  excluding  from  the  Hindu  [  PMuslim]  area 
a  larger  amount  of  the  Punjab  than  the  Ambala  Division,  and  further,  that 
we  should  not  be  too  afraid  of  the  Sikhs  because  they  had  degenerated  a  good 
deal  and  were  nothing  like  the  formidable  people  they  were  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  He  said  that  the  Sikhs  had  not  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war, 
so  much  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  that  none  of  them  had  got  V.Cs. 
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Cabinet  Mission  to  India 

NOTE  BY  THE  ADDITIONAL  SECRETARY  TO  THE  CABINET 

CABINET  OFFICE,  15  April  1946 

By  direction  of  the  Prime  Minister  I  circulate,  for  the  information  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  attached  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 


(Signed)  norman  brook 
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Annex  to  No.  114 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  DATED  7TH  APRIL,  194 6,  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  TO  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL 

I  expect  you  will  like  me  from  time  to  time  to  send  you  a  letter  reviewing  the 
situation. 

2.  As  I  think  you  know,  we  have  arranged  a  programme  of  interviews 
covering  the  ist-i5th  April.  The  representatives  include  the  Premiers  and 
Leaders  of  Oppositions  from  all  Provinces,  and  also  representatives  of  the 
principal  political  parties.  By  giving  an  additional  two  or  three  days  to  these 
interviews,  and  by  allowing  some  of  the  minor  parties  to  come  and  be  heard 
by  Cripps  and  Alexander  only,  we  have  managed  to  meet  all  claims  to  be  heard 
which  have  any  reasonable  substance.  This  is  a  lengthy  process,  but  I  think  it 
is  proving  of  value  even  though  all  we  are  doing  at  this  stage  is  to  hear  the 
statement  of  existing  views. 

3.  This  week  our  interviews  have  included  Gandhi,1  Maulana  Azad,2  Jinnah,3 
and  the  Sikhs,4  and  also  a  meeting  with  a  deputation  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.5 

4.  There  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  sign  of  any  accommodation  at  present  as  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  The  Congress  are,  however,  prepared  to 
consider  the  widest  provincial  autonomy.  Their  proposal  is  that  there  should 
be  a  minimum  list  of  compulsory  federal  subjects  which  might  be  foreign 
affairs,  defence,  communications  and  probably  customs.  There  would  then  also 
be  an  optional  list  of  federal  subjects  which  in  practice  only  the  Hindu  provinces 
would  be  likely  to  adopt,  but  they  appear  to  set  great  store  on  immediately 
setting  up  an  Interim  Government  which  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  into 
being  a  constitution-making  body  charged  with  making  a  constitution  on  these 
broad  principles.  Their  proposal  is  that  this  Interim  Government  should  be 
formed  by  inviting  the  eleven  Provincial  Governments  to  nominate  one  person 
each.  These  nominees  need  not  be  drawn  from  the  Province  itself,  or  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  legislatures.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Azad  said  that  he  thought  that  if  it 
were  desired,  more  than  one  nominee  could  be  put  forward  by  each  Province, 
and  that  he  personally  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  panel  of  nominees  being  put 
forward.  The  Minorities  would  be  represented  by  selection  to  the  extent  of 
three  seats  in  a  total  of  fifteen. 

5.  I  put  it  to  Azad  that,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  elections,  the  Muslim 
League  would  under  this  procedure  not  have  more  than  two  or  possibly  three 
representatives  in  a  Council  of  fifteen.  Azad  seemed  to  admit  the  force  of  this 
and  thought,  speaking  personally,  that  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby 
four  Muslim  League  representatives  would  be  included.  He  said  definitely  that 
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Congress  would  not  under  the  present  constitution  agree  to  parity  with  the 
Muslim  League.  Cripps  asked  Azad  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hindu 
Provinces  only  would  in  fact  take  optional  federal  subjects,  the  Congress 
would  agree  to  a  separate  list  of  optional  subjects  for  the  Muslim  Provinces 
which  would  enable  them  to  come  into  closer  co-operation  among  themselves 
for  subjects  within  the  special  list.  At  first  Azad  seemed  wholly  opposed  to  this 
idea  but  subsequently  said  that  it  was  a  matter  which  might  be  considered. 

6.  Jinnah,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  three-hour  interview  insisted  that  eastern 
and  western  Pakistan  must  be  sovereign  States  and  that  there  could  be  no 
relations  between  those  States  and  Hindustan  except  by  way  of  treaty  or  agree¬ 
ment.  Anything  else  would  be  a  surrender  of  sovereignty.  On  the  question  of 
areas,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  willing  that  substantial  Hindu  areas  in 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab  should  go  into  Hindustan,  but  he  insisted  that  limitation 
of  Pakistan  to  the  areas  in  which  Muslims  constitute  50  per  cent,  or  more  would 
be  quite  unacceptable  since  such  a  Pakistan  would  not  be  economically  viable. 
In  particular,  he  said  that  Calcutta  must  be  in  Pakistan.  We  put  to  him  the 
possibility  that  Calcutta  might  be  a  free  port  and,  while  he  did  not  reject  this 
positively,  he  raised  objections  to  it.  Jinnah  made  a  fairly  good  case  for  Pakistan 
on  cultural  and  religious  grounds,  but  he  was  completely  unyielding  and 
showed  no  signs  of  any  intention  of  making  a  proposition  to  meet  the  Congress. 
We  went  for  him  on  the  question  of  defence  and,  although  Cripps  made  a 
strong  attempt  to  pin  him  down  as  to  what  he  contemplated  should  be  the 
subject  matter  of  a  treaty  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  we  got  very  little 
out  of  him. 

7.  The  Sikhs  were,  of  course,  opposed  both  to  Hindustan  and  Pakistan. 
They  wanted  a  united  India  but  in  the  event  of  a  divided  India  a  separate 
autonomous  State  for  the  Sikhs.  They  based  their  case  for  that  on  the  high 
proportion  of  land  revenue  paid  by  the  Sikhs  in  a  substantial  area  of  the  Punjab 
even  though  nowhere  are  they  in  a  majority  of  the  population. 

8.  We  also  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber 
of  Princes  and  four  other  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chamber. 
I  gave  them  full  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  they  had  put  me  and,  in  the 
course  of  doing  so,  I  made  it  clear  that  Paramo untcy  was  coming  to  an  end 
when  a  fully  self-governing  constitution  came  into  operation  in  British  India. 
I  also  made  it  clear  that  in  those  circumstances  we  should  not  be  able  to  provide 
troops  for  the  internal  protection  of  the  States  and  that  therefore  the  States  on 
their  part  would  be  liberated  from  their  obligations  under  the  treaties.  They 
took  this  quite  well.  I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  with  Bhopal,  and  I  think  he 

1  See  No.  47.  2  See  No.  46.  3  See  No.  48.  *  See  No.  56;  also  No.  57. 

5  See  No.  44. 
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may  be  a  helpful  factor,  though  there  is  no  sign  of  the  States  showing  any 
desire  to  take  an  initiative  which  might  ease  the  British  Indian  situation. 


9.  You  will  see  from  this  that  so  far  as  interviews  go  we  are  getting  on,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  reaching  any  solution  we  have  not  really  yet  got 
started.  In  addition  to  the  official  interviews  we  have  had  a  number  of  private 
talks  including  Gandhi,  Jinnah,  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Nehru  and  many  others,  but 
these  have  only  served  to  dot  the  “i’s”  and  cross  the  “t’s”  of  the  official  dis¬ 
cussions.  Gandhi  is,  at  the  moment,  inclined  to  be  generally  helpful,  but  I  never 
feel  sure  what  line  he  may  adopt.  The  Indian  Press  has  ceased  to  be  actively 
hostile. 


10.  We  shall  probably  be  seeing  the  main  parties  again  in  about  8  or  9  days 
time,  and  may  lay  before  them  some  suggestions  for  agreement,  but  I  think 
that  the  critical  phase  will  come  in  the  week  after  Easter,  and  we  may  then 
formulate  some  definite  course  of  action,  and  lay  it  before  you. 

11.  We  have  decided  definitely  not  to  go  to  Simla  though  we  may  go  away 
for  the  Easter  week-end  to  Kashmir. 

12.  From  telegrams  I  have  received  I  am  afraid  Burma  is  giving  you  anxiety 
especially  on  the  question  of  the  possible  arrest  of  Aung  San  on  a  murder 
charge.6  My  personal  feeling  is  that  if  we  start  probing  into  what  happened 
during  the  Japanese  occupation  we  shall  stir  up  mud  which  may  well  give  us 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

6  See  No.  124,  note  1. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Mr  Alexander  and  Sir  Cowasjee 
Jehangir  on  Tuesday,  16  April  1946  at  10  am 
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SECRET 

sir  cowasjee  jehangir  handed  in  a  Note1  explaining  the  point  of  view  of 
his  community,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the  same 
lines.  The  Parsees  were  the  smallest  of  the  minorities,  numbering  in  all  only 
100,000  persons,  of  whom  about  60,000  lived  in  Bombay  city.  But  they  claimed 
that  their  services  to  trade  and  industry,  their  high  standard  of  education,  and 
the  part  they  had  played  in  building  up  the  great  city  of  Bombay,  gave  them 
an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

They  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  life  of  India  and,  at  least 
in  Bombay,  in  bringing  together  the  various  castes  and  creeds.  At  present  they 
stood  for  self-government  in  India,  and  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Dominion 
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Status  as  defined  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  rather  than  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Up  to  the  present  the  community  had  studiously  refused  to  ask  for  any 
special  representation  in  the  Legislatures.  But  now  times  were  changing,  the 
introduction  of  adult  franchise  was  a  possibility,  and  it  could  no  longer  be 
said  with  any  confidence  that  Parsees,  if  at  all  elected,  would  be  those  who 
would  have  the  confidence  of  their  community. 

The  Parsees  now  claimed: — 

(a)  that  they  should  be  accorded  proper  and  adequate  representation  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  by  men  or  women  who  would  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  community:  and 

(b)  that  if  in  the  future  constitution  minorities  were  to  have  special  repre¬ 
sentation  by  way  of  separate  electorates  or  reservation  of  seats,  the  Parsee 
community  should  be  allotted  seats  in  adequate  and  proper  numbers  in 
the  Bombay  and  Central  Legislatures. 

Asked  by  sir  Stafford  cripps  what  the  community  considered  adequate 
representation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Sir  Cowasjee  replied  that  they 
thought  they  should  be  given  10  seats  in  an  Assembly  of  400  persons. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  high  proportion;  if,  for 
example,  the  criterion  were  to  be  the  numerical  strength  of  a  community  in 
proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  then  this  would  be  the 
representation  accorded  to  a  community  of  10  million  people. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  the  main  problems  confronting  the  Delegation,  sir 
cowasjee  produced  a  Note1 2  which  he  had  written  on  this  subject.  He  then 
explained  his  ideas.  After  emphasising  the  necessity  of  a  compromise  between 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  he  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Jinnah  must  admit 
that  even  if  Pakistan  were  to  be  conceded  by  the  Hindus  as  a  whole,  it  could  not 
be  put  into  effect  without  elaborate  investigations  and  prolonged  discussions, 
which  might  take  some  years.  Not  only  would  there  be  the  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  but  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  respective  financial  responsibilities  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan,  to  work 
out  arrangements  for  defence,  and  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  customs,  cur¬ 
rency,  and  transport.  His  estimate  was  that  for  these  and  other  related  tasks  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years  would  be  needed. 

In  these  circumstances,  he  suggested  that  if  the  Muslims  would  admit  that 
Pakistan  could  not  be  put  into  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Hindus,  who 
were  convinced  that  an  investigation  would  prove  it  to  be  impracticable,  might 
concede  forthwith  the  principle  of  Pakistan,  provided  that  it  was  not  put  into 
effect  for  5  or  10  years  during  which  time  an.  honest  and  thorough  investigation 

1  A  copy  of  this  note  is  on  L/P&J/10/51. 

2  A  copy  of  Sir  Cowasjee  Jehangir’s  note  on  the  constitutional  position  is  ibid. 
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should  be  carried  out.  If  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  Muslims  still  remained 
convinced  that  Pakistan  was  a  practical  proposition  and  was  to  their  advantage, 
then  it  must  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  advantages  of  this  solution  were 
that  the  Muslims  would  gain  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
Pakistan,  while  the  Hindus  would  remain  confident  that  it  would  not  be  put 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  on  account  of  the  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  problem,  which  the  Muslims  themselves  would  have  to  admit. 
The  lapse  of  time  and  the  investigations  which  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
would  both  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  mentality  of  the  two  sides. 

During  the  stipulated  period,  there  should  be  formed  a  coalition  Interim 
Government  consisting  of  5  representatives  of  Congress,  5  of  the  Muslim 
League,  and  3  of  the  minorities.  While  Congress  should  not  be  allowed  to 
include  any  Muslim  in  their  5  Ministers,  the  Muslim  League  must  demand  no 
further  safeguards  with  regard  to  the  veto  of  the  Viceroy.  While  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government,  including  Defence,  should  be  put  in  the  charge  of  this 
Central  Government,  and  while  there  should  be  no  interference  from  the 
Viceroy  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  present  constitution  should  continue  in 
force,  subject  only  to  these  and  certain  other  conventions.  The  question  of 
Dominion  Status  or  independence  would  not,  therefore,  arise  immediately. 

sir  cowasjee  concluded  by  again  emphasising  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
promise.  The  alternative  was  civil  war,  with  the  Army  divided  between  the 
opposing  factions;  this  would  probably  result  in  war  lords  carving  out  king¬ 
doms  for  themselves,  as  in  the  days  before  British  rule. 


ii  6 


Record  oj  Interview  between  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Mr  Jinnah  on  Tuesday , 

16  April  1946  at  11  am 

L/P&Jl5l337:  PP-  DO-4 

SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  had  now  heard  all  points  of 
view,  that  they  recognised  the  importance  of  the  case  which  Mr.  Jinnah  had 
put  to  them  and  of  the  claims  of  his  community.  They  felt  it  was  essential  to 
reach  an  agreement  between  the  parties.  If  this  could  be  done  on  the  main 
issue,  other  matters  would  fall  into  place.  If  there  was  no  agreement,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  people  of  India,  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  world  would  be 
gravely  affected.  A  breakdown  of  the  administration  in  India  might  result. 
In  particular  there  would  be  a  breakdown  of  the  food  administration. 

Therefore  the  Delegation  were  anxious  that  the  gap  between  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League  should  be  closed  by  both  parties  moving  towards  each 
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other,  and  they  were  approaching  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congress 
on  the  other  to  that  end.  He  felt  sure  that  Mr.  jinnah  would  help  provided  it  was 
clear  that  we  were  not  asking  for  all  the  concessions  to  be  made  from  his  side. 

After  considering  with  the  greatest  care  the  case  which  Mr.  Jinnah  had  put 
forward,  the  Delegation  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  full  and  complete 
demand  for  Pakistan  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Jinnah  had  put  it  forward  had 
little  chance  of  acceptance  and  they  thought  that  Mr.  Jinnah  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  receive  both  the  whole  of  the  territory,  much  of  it  inhabited  by 
non-Muslims,  which  he  claimed  and  the  full  measure  of  sovereignty  which  he 
said  was  essential.  If  the  full  territories  were  insisted  upon  then  some  element 
of  sovereignty  must  be  relinquished  if  there  were  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  full  sovereignty  is  desired,  then  the  claims 
to  the  [non-]2  Muslim  territories  could  not  be  conceded. 

The  Delegation  believed  that  progress  might  be  possible  in  one  of  two  ways. 
First,  agreement  might  perhaps  be  reached  on  a  separate  State  of  Pakistan  con¬ 
sisting  of,  say,  Sind,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan,  the  Muslim- 
majority  districts  of  the  Punjab,  except  perhaps  Gurdaspur,  [Eastern  Bengal?]  and 
the  Sylhet  district  of  Assam.  Whether  there  would  be  any  chance  of  Calcutta 
being  a  free  port  seemed  doubtful.  Its  inclusion  in  Pakistan  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  any  principle  of  self-determination.  It  seemed  to  the  Delegation  that 
Pakistan  on  this  basis  would  clearly  need  to  contract  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Hindustan  and  enter  into  special  Treaty  relations  with  it.  Under  this  scheme 
the  Indian  States  would  be  at  liberty  to  join  Hindustan  or  Pakistan  or  to  remain 
outside.  No  doubt  there  would  be  points  in  this  scheme  which  would  not 
appeal  to  Mr.  Jinnah  but  the  Delegation  did  not  think  that  they,  for  their  part, 
could  press  Congress  to  go  further  than  this  to  meet  Mr.  Jinnah’s  point  of  view. 

The  Secretary  of  State  here  emphasised  that  this  proposal  was  not  a  scheme 
which  the  Cabinet  Delegation  put  forward  as  one  which  they  considered  the 
best  or  even  as  desirable,  but  as  a  possible  hopeful  line  on  which  agreement 
might  be  achieved. 

The  second  and  alternative  suggestion  was  that  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  should  sit  down  together  to  try  to  evolve  an  agreed  scheme  for  an 
Indian  Union.  Opinions  would  no  doubt  differ  about  the  details  of  such  a  plan 
which  must  be  matters  for  negotiation.  If,  however,  the  League  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  Union  Centre  for  the  essential  subjects,  say,  defence,  foreign 
affairs  and  communications,  it  might  then  be  possible  to  include  in  one  Federa¬ 
tion  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Sind,  Baluchistan,  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  plus  perhaps  the  Sylhet  district  of  Assam.  In 
such  a  Union  the  two  parts  might  have  equal  representation.  Whether  the 

1  It  is  apparent  from  Wav  ell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal ,  p.  246,  that  Lord  Wavell  was  also  present  at 

this  meeting. 

2  ‘non’  is  inserted  in  pencil  on  the  copy  of  this  document  on  Cabinet  Mission  file  L/P&J/ 10/40 :  f.  1 39. 
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States  would  come  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  Federation  would  be  a  matter 
for  negotiation.  There  might  be  provision  that  any  party  to  it  could  secede  after 
a  certain  period,  say  15  years.  A  set-up  of  this  kind  would  secure  a  very  strong 
Muslim  Federation  and  it  was  possible  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Delegation  had  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  to  come  to  see  them  in  order  to  get 
his  view  as  to  which  of  these  two  alternative  possible  avenues  of  approach  to 
an  agreement  would  be  best  from  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Jinnah  asked  how  Pakistan  came  in  under  the  proposed  all-India  Union. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  briefly  there  were  two  propositions — a  small 
Pakistan  with  sovereign  rights  and  a  Treaty  relation,  and  a  larger  Pakistan 
including  broadly  the  present  Provinces  except  Assam  and  subject  perhaps  to 
some  frontier  adjustment.  The  latter  would  come  together  with  Flindustan  on 
terms  of  equality  within  an  all-India  Union  for  the  essential  purposes  of  defence 
and  foreign  affairs.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  under  the  second  alternative  two 
Federations  would  be  created  linked  by  a  Union  Centre.  The  States  would  come 
in  either  at  the  Union  or  at  the  Federation  level  and  there  would  be  equal 
representation  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  at  the  Union  level.  The  communal 
balance  would  be  retained  at  the  Centre  by  some  means  even  if  the  States  came 
in  there.  Mr.  Jinnah  asked  how  the  Union  Executive  would  be  formed.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  the  Federations  would  choose  the  members  of  the  Union 
Executive.  Mr.  Jinnah  asked  how,  if  there  were  equal  representation,  decisions 
were  to  be  reached  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  there  would  be  no  Union  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  responsibility  would  go  back  to  the  two  Federations  if  agreement 
could  not  be  reached  and  differences  could  only  be  decided  by  inter-Govem- 
mental  agreement.  Mr.  Jinnah  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  arrangement 
would  work  in  practice.  Matters  would  have  to  be  decided  every  day  in  regard 
to  defence.  From  what  had  been  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  anything 
which  would  enable  him  to  say  that  the  Union  idea  was  worth  considering. 
The  Secretary  of  State  emphasised  that  the  essence  of  the  Union  scheme  was  the 
equality  of  the  two  component  parts  which  made  it  entirely  different  from  a 
Centre  in  which  the  Hindus  had  a  majority.  In  so  far  as  the  Muslim  League’s 
claim  as  to  the  territory  of  Pakistan  would  be  conceded  the  Muslims  would 
have  control  by  majority  of  large  areas  in  all  except  the  essential  Union  subjects 
and  there  they  would  meet  the  Hindus  on  a  level  where  it  was  the  States  which 
counted  and  not  the  number  of  individuals  in  them.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  not  know  whether  Congress  would  agree  to  this  principle  of  equality 
but  it  was  the  essence  of  the  proposal.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  no  amount  of 
equality  provided  on  paper  was  going  to  work.  Equality  could  not  exist 
between  the  majority  and  a  minority  within  the  same  Governmental  system. 
Would  there,  for  example,  be  equality  of  each  community  in  the  Services? 
A  Treaty  of  mutual  defence  between  two  separate  States  was  quite  different. 
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It  operated  in  certain  contingencies  such  as  external  attack,  but  at  other  times 
and  in  other  matters  the  States  were  separate.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
dominationofthe  Muslims  by  the  Hindus  could  be  prevented  in  any  scheme  in 
which  they  were  kept  together.  It  is  only  when  the  Muslims  are  the  majority 
in  Pakistan  and  the  Hindus  in  Hindustan  that  you  have  sufficient  united 
force  running  through  the  State  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  to  provide  a  “steel 
frame”  which  can  hold  it  together. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah  seemed  to  be  turning  to  the  other 
alternative  and  asked  Mr.  Jinnah’s  views  on  that.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  once  the 
principle  of  Pakistan  was  conceded  the  question  of  the  territory  of  Pakistan  could 
be  discussed.  His  claim  was  for  the  six  Provinces  but  he  was  willing  to  discuss 
the  area.  The  first  question  was  whether  the  principle  was  accepted.  He  claimed 
that  the  six  Provinces  was  a  reasonable  demand  but  he  could  not  possibly  accept 
that  Calcutta  should  go  out  merely  for  the  sake  of  5  or  6  lakhs  of  Hindus 
(largely  Depressed  Classes  who  would  prefer  Pakistan)  most  of  whom  were 
imported  labour.  What  was  the  reason  why  Calcutta  could  not  be  given  to 
Pakistan?  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  what  the  Delegation  were  doing  was 
seeking  for  a  basis  of  agreement.  They  did  not  think  that  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  basis  that  Calcutta  was  included  in  Pakistan.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he 
could  not  in  any  event  accept  the  exclusion  of  Calcutta. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  wished  to  emphasise  that  the  Delegation  did 
not  consider  that  either  of  these  two  alternatives  would  be  readily  acceptable  to 
the  Congress.  Both  of  them  were  some  way  beyond  what  the  Congress  would 
like.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Congress  were  in  a  very  strong  position.  Even  if 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  claims  were  granted,  they  got  three-quarters  of 
India.  At  the  worst  they  would  lose  Calcutta,  some  part  of  Western  Bengal 
(Burdwan)  and  the  Ambala  Division.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  the  Congress 
would  lose  much  more  than  this.  They  would  lose  the  unity  of  India  which 
alone  would  make  India  a  strong  entity  in  the  outside  world.  Further,  if 
Pakistan  were  conceded  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  States  into  a  united  India 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  thought  with  respect  that 
the  Congress  stood  to  lose  nothing.  The  unity  of  India  was  a  myth.  All  that 
Congress  would  lose  was  that  their  minority  in  Pakistan  would  cease  to  have 
its  present  protected  position  under  which  it  enjoys  at  the  present  time  a  domi¬ 
nating  position  in  those  areas.  As  regards  the  States,  if  Paramountcy  went  the 
States  would  be  bound  to  come  into  Hindu  India.  They  could  not  stand  out 
and  they  knew  it.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  Paramountcy  would  cease  to  be,  and 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  that  was  so. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  got  his  two  steel  frames  set  up 
by  agreement  he  could  see  the  force  of  the  case  which  he  put  forward.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Jinnah  did  obtain  otherwise  than  by  agreement  more  than  the 
Muslim-majority  districts  he  would  find  himself  in  a  very  vulnerable  position 
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subsequently.  He  would  have  a  large  internal  element  of  Hindu  population 
and  also  external  opposition  from  a  hostile  Hindustan.  Pakistan  would  be  in 
two  parts  divided  by  a  power  which  would  be  hostile  to  both  of  them.  That 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous  position  to  be  in. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  thought  this  was  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
position.  All  the  non-Muslims  could  not  be  counted  as  Hindus.  He  thought  that 
the  Congress  had  nothing  to  lose  and  had  no  need  of  an  agreement.  They  would 
get  three-quarters  of  India  anyway,  whether  the  British  Government  had  to 
make  an  award  or  not.  If  the  Congress  drove  the  British  Government  to  make 
an  award,  very  likely  they  would,  in  order  to  appease  the  Congress,  give  some 
part  of  the  six  Provinces  of  Pakistan  to  Hindustan.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  consequences  of  no  agreement  were  much  worse  than  that.  A  settle¬ 
ment  without  agreement  would  lead  to  chaos  and  starvation,  and  the  whole 
prospect  of  the  future  for  the  Indian  people  would  be  blighted.  Mr.  Jinnah  said 
that  those  arguments  should  in  his  view  be  put  before  the  Congress.  If  he  made 
a  concession  he  would  have  lost  it  before  the  negotiations  began.  It  was  Con¬ 
gress  who  should  make  a  proposal.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Dele¬ 
gation  was  not  asking  Mr.  Jinnah  to  commit  himself  to  anything  but  merely  to 
say  whether  he  would  prefer  the  matter  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
sovereignty  and  the  small  area  or  a  Union  and  a  larger  area.  Mr.  Jinnah  said 
that  so  far  as  the  Union  was  concerned  he  could  not  accept  the  principle.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  claimed  the  six  Provinces  and  if  Congress  considered  that 
that  was  too  much  they  should  say  what  they  considered  he  ought  to  have. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  he  was  willing  to  give  up.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  Mr.  Jinnah  was  merely  saying  that  he  would  not  negotiate.  If  he  could 
make  no  advance  at  all  it  made  negotiation  impossible.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that 
what  the  Delegation  were  putting  to  Mr.  Jinnah  was  the  maximum  which  they 
thought  Congress  could  be  brought  to  agree  to.  They  were  asking  Mr.  Jinnah 
whether,  if  the  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  come  that  far,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  on  that  basis.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  understood  from  the 
Delegation  that  there  was  a  chance  of  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
alternative.  If  Congress  would  say  that  on  that  basis  they  wanted  certain 
defined  areas  taken  from  Pakistan  he  was  willing  to  discuss  whether  what  they 
proposed  was  reasonable,  fair  and  workable.  He  would  try  his  very  best  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Congress  on  that  basis  but  if  what  was  proposed 
struck  at  the  heart  of  Pakistan  it  was  impossible,  and  if  the  principle  of  Pakistan 
was  not  accepted  it  was  no  use  pursuing  the  matter.  Ultimately,  if  Congress 
and  the  Muslims  could  not  agree  the  Delegation  would  have  to  do  what  they 
thought  right  and  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  if  the  Delegation  gave  an  award  in  the  Muslim  League’s  favour  and  then 
Great  Britain  withdrew  her  troops,  the  Muslims  would  be  exposed  to  grave 
dangers.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  was  100%  in  favour  of  agreement  but  what  if 
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there  were  no  agreement.  The  situation  was  unprecedented.  The  British 
Government  was  asking  the  Indian  people  to  take  self-government  and  the 
Indians  were  unable  to  do  so.  Sir  S.  Cripps  suggested  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should 
make  some  alternative  suggestion  as  to  what  he  would  like  the  Delegation  to 
get  Congress  to  agree  to.  Mr.  Jinnah  again  said  that  it  was  Congress  who  should 
say  what  it  wanted.  The  Congress  President  had  today  issued  a  statement 
sticking  to  every  point.3  He  (Mr.  Jinnah)  had  never  said  he  would  not  discuss 
the  situation  but  the  Congress  President  two  days  before  he  came  to  see  the 
Delegation  said  that  he  would  never  agree  to  sovereignty  for  Pakistan.  Mr. 
Alexander  asked  whether  he  rightly  understood  Mr.  Jinnah  to  say  that  if 
Congress  would  make  a  proposition  on  the  basis  of  the  first  of  the  two  alter- 
tives  he  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  it.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  was  ready  to  do 
anything  which  did  not  prevent  Pakistan  from  being,  in  the  Delegation’s  own 
word,  a  “viable”  State  economically,  strategically  and  politically  but  on  that 
he  must  insist.  The  Lahore  Resolution  contemplated  a  transitional  period.  He 
must  tell  the  Delegation  that  the  only  way  in  which  there  could  be  a  peaceful 
transference  of  power  was  that  defence  should  remain  in  the  interim  period 
under  British  control.  It  did  not  mean  that  Britain  must  retain  it  for  ever  but 
for  a  period  of  years.  Sir  S.  Cripps  indicated  that  this  was  not  a  possibility. 

The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  think  the  matter 
over  further  and  see  whether  he  could  not  revise  his  attitude  to  the  second 
alternative,  though  he  gathered  that  it  was  not  acceptable.  After  the  Delega¬ 
tion’s  return  from  Kashmir  perhaps  Mr.  Jinnah  would  let  them  know  his 
position.  In  the  meantime,  had  Mr.  Jinnah  any  view  to  express  on  whether 
these  two  alternatives  should  be  put  by  the  Delegation  to  the  Congress  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  more  the  Congress  were  encouraged  to 
lop  off  parts  of  the  Pakistan  which  he  claimed  or  to  reduce  its  sovereignty,  the 
less  possibility  there  would  be  of  an  agreed  settlement. 

3  In  a  statement  made  on  15  April  1946,  Maulana  Azad  outlined  the  Congress  position  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question  as  it  had  emerged  after  four  days’  discussion  by  the  Working  Committee  in 
Delhi.  The  four  fundamental  principles  of  the  Congress  position  were  stated  to  be  (i)  complete 
independence;  (ii)  a  united  India;  (iii)  one  Federation  composed  of  fully  autonomous  units  which 
will  have  residuary  powers  in  their  hands;  (iv)  two  lists  of  central  subjects  one  compulsory,  the  other 
optional.  Maulana  Azad  felt  that  the  Congress  formula  ought  to  meet  all  legitimate  Muslim  fears 
while  avoiding  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Pakistan  demand.  See  also  No.  12 1. 
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Note  of  Interview  between  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  and  Maulana 
Husain  Ahmed  Madani,  Mr  Zahiruddin,  Mr  Sheikh  Hisamuddin,  Mr  Abdul  Majid 
Khwaja  and  Mr  Hossenibhai  Laljee  (. Representatives  of  Nationalist  Muslims)  on 

Tuesday,  16  April  1946 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  173-6 

SECRET 

sir  Stafford  cripps  suggested  that  they  should  first  indicate  what  body  of 
opinion  they  represented. 

mr.  husain  said  that  he  was  President  of  the  All-India  Muslim  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Board,  which  represented  organisations  having  a  membership  of 
several  lakhs.  MR.  zahiruddin  said  that  he  was  President  of  the  All-India 
Momin  Conference.  Although  the  number  had  never  been  ascertained,  he 
estimated  that  the  Momins  were  roughly  half  the  Muslim  population  and  that 
there  were  40  million.  His  organisation  had  an  enrolled  membership  of  more 
than  4  lakhs,  mr.  hisamuddin  said  he  was  President  of  the  All-India  Ahrars 
with  a  membership  of  over  a  lakh.  mr.  abdul  majid  khwaja  said  that  he 
was  the  President  of  the  All-India  Muslim  Majlis  who  enrolled  Nationalist 
Muslims.  He  did  not  know  what  their  membership  was. 

mr.  hossenibhai  said  that  he  was  President  of  the  All-Parties  Shia  Con¬ 
ference  which  was  the  leading  Shia  organisation  in  the  country.  After  thorough 
enquiry  they  had  decided  there  were  25  million  Shias  in  British  India  and 
5  million  in  the  Indian  States.  They  had  held  in  October  last  an  All-Parties  Shia 
Conference,  which  had  not  endorsed  the  Muslim  League  demand  for  Pakistan. 
They  were  of  the  view  that  as  a  result  of  their  long  residence  in  India,  the 
Muslims  shared  most  of  the  political  ideas  and  dress  of  the  Hindus.  The  people 
did  not  want  India  to  be  divided,  and  the  two-nation  theory  was  impracticable. 
The  small  units  would  find  it  difficult  to  protect  themselves,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  natural  boundaries  between  the  units.  They  were  in  favour 
of  the  grant  of  the  fullest  possible  Autonomy  to  the  Provinces,  and  he  would 
even  hand  over  the  control  of  railways  and  telegraphs  to  the  provincial  units. 
The  Shias  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  a  Pakistan. 

mr.  zahiruddin  said  that  the  real  struggle  was  based  on  economics  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  League  which  represented  the  upper 
classes  had  exploited  religion.  His  community  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
upper  class,  and  were  for  that  reason  badly  placed  socially,  mr.  Alexander 
asked  how  it  was  that  if  the  Muslim  League  had  so  little  support  among  the 
masses,  they  have  won  such  a  success  in  the  elections,  mr.  zahiruddin  said 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  community  had  no  votes,  and  were  very  poor  and  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  people  were  religious,  and  their  feelings  and  prejudices  had  been 
played  upon.  The  Muslim  masses  were  generally  opposed  to  Pakistan,  as  it 
would  divide  the  country  and  would  not  be  in  their  interests;  they  would  be 
far  worse  off. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  the  Mission’s  job  was  to  try  to  get 
people  to  agree,  and  find  out  the  most  effective  method  of  bringing  about  the 
transfer  of  power  that  everyone  wanted,  maulana  husain  ahmed  madani 
said  that  the  withdrawal  of  British  power  was  essential.  In  his  view  the  residuary 
powers  should  remain  with  the  constituent  units,  which  should  have  the  right 
of  self-determination  and  the  right  to  secede  if  they  wished.  The  right  of 
secession  should  not,  however,  be  exercisable  until  seven  years  had  elapsed  and 
until  a  plebiscite  had  been  held.  He  was  in  favour  of  one  Centre  and  one  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  Hindus  and  Muslims  should  have  parity  both  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Central  Legislature.  Elections  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
joint  electorates,  coupled  with  the  reservation  of  seats. 

sheikh  hisamuddin  said  he  was  in  favour  of  adult  franchise.  The  seats 
the  Muslim  League  had  won  had  been  gained  by  unfair  means.  He  considered 
Pakistan  economically  impracticable. 

Abdul  majid  khwaja  said  he  would  like  to  sum  up  for  the  group. 
Although  they  differed  on  some  points,  the  Nationalist  Group  were  generally 
agreed  that  there  was  a  large  section  of  Muslims  which  did  not  believe  in 
Pakistan.  The  last  elections  were  not  a  real  test  of  what  people  thought.  He 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Interim  Government  should  be  formed  by  the 
nomination  of  one  man  from  each  Province.  Names  suggested  need  not 
necessarily  be  from  the  Province  making  the  nomination.  He  admitted  that 
this  would  produce  a  government  composed  of  nine  Hindus  and  two  Leaguers, 
but  he  did  not  feel  this  would  matter.  They  must  get  into  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  the  best  people  capable  of  building  up  the  country.  He  welcomed  the 
Cripps  formula  providing  for  the  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  joint  electorates,  sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  this  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Interim  Government. 

MR.  z ahirud din  agreed  that  there  should  be  parity  between  Muslims  and 
Hindus  in  the  Central  Government,  and  mr.  husain  said  that  this  was  also  his 


view. 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Wednesday ,  17  April  1946  at  10.4 5  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  176-7 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  manner  of 
putting  across  the  idea  of  an  Indian  Union  confined  to  defence  and  foreign 
affairs  with  two  federations  for  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  underneath  it.  He 
thought  there  was  some  danger  of  selling  two  different  articles  under  the  same 
name.  Jinnah’s  way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  Pakistan  was  to  dissolve  the 
existing  Central  apparatus  and  rebuild  on  the  basis  of  Pakistan.  When  the  Pakis¬ 
tan  State  existed  he  would  be  prepared  to  construct  some  sort  of  Agency  Centre 
through  a  Treaty.  Congress  on  the  other  hand  would  start  with  the  existing 
Centre  and  subtract  the  optional  subjects.  There  was  a  great  difference  between 
these  two  conceptions.  The  first  involved  undoing  the  Indian  Army  and 
re-creating  it  as  two  armies,  then  making  some  arrangements  for  co-operation. 
The  second  meant  that  the  main  army  would  remain  under  the  Central 
Government  though  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  might  have  smaller  forces  of  their 
own.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  it  did  not  much  matter  how  the  result  was  reached, 
whether  by  a  constitution  or  by  a  Treaty,  or  otherwise,  provided  that  the  result 
was  an  Executive  Body  controlling  defence  and  foreign  policy. 

II.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  position  appeared  to  be  that  Jinnah  had  not 
moved  at  all.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  he  was  seeing  Jinnah  that  evening  and  that 
if  he  got  no  indication  that  Jinnah  was  prepared  to  move,  he  thought  that  the 
Delegation  must  proceed  to  get  out  its  own  basis  of  settlement.  This  should  then 
be  shown  to  the  two  Parties  confidentially  who  might  be  asked  if  they  had  any 
observations  on  it  before  it  was  published.  It  was  essential  to  do  something 
which  would  have  the  support  of  one  side.  If  Jinnah  would  not  play  he  in¬ 
evitably  drove  us  into  the  arms  of  Congress. 

III.  It  was  agreed  that  in  meeting  the  Congress  that  afternoon  nothing  should 
be  said  about  what  had  passed  with  Jinnah  except  that  the  Delegation  had  put 
certain  suggestions  to  Jinnah  which  he  was  thinking  over  and  that  his  final 
reply  was  awaited.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  would  like  it  to  be  indicated  to 
Azad  that  we  should  be  reaching  a  decisive  stage  soon  after  Easter.  The  Viceroy 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  press  Azad  to  enlarge  upon  his  recent 
statement.1  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  there  was  nothing  new  in  this  statement.  He 
understood  independently  that  the  question  in  the  minds  of  Congress  was 
whether  they  could  agree  to  a  federation  for  optional  subjects  distinct  from  the 
Central  Federation  and  whether  there  would  be  a  Legislature  at  that  level  or 
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only  an  Executive  for  joint  administrative  operations.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  get  the  position  clarified  on  this  point. 

The  Viceroy  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  first  the  statements 
about  Paramountcy  and  the  Interim  Government.  He  thought  both  these 
should  be  mentioned  very  broadly  and  as  unalterable  facts  of  the  situation  in 
order  to  avoid  arguments  being  raised  on  them.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  these 
two  matters  might  be  dealt  with  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Azad’s 
statement  and  the  nature  of  the  federation. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  fairly  soon  the  Congress  would  want 
to  know  what  are  the  points  we  wish  to  raise  in  a  Treaty.  The  meeting  had 
before  them  a  note  of  the  Treaty  points  prepared  by  Sir  William  Croft.2  It  was 
agreed  that  the  main  matter  was  financial  obligations,  including  the  rights  of 
Services.  As  regards  minorities,  there  might  be  some  recognition  of  the 
minority  position  in  the  Treaty  and  the  substance  of  it  would  have  to  go  in  the 
constitution.  As  regards  defence,  it  was  felt  there  might  be  some  very  broad 
recognition  of  British  interest  in  regional  security.  For  example,  the  Treaty 
might  say  that  the  parties  will  enter  into  conversations  with  a  view  to  consider¬ 
ing  whether  regional  arrangements  under  U.N.O.  are  desirable  for  the  defence 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

IV.  The  Secretary  of  State  mentioned  a  telegram3  from  the  Burma  Office 
to  the  Governor  of  Burma  authorising  the  law  to  be  set  in  motion  against 
Aung  San  in  respect  of  a  complaint  by  the  widow  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
murdered  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  It  was  felt  that  the  arrest  of  Aung 
San  might  lead  to  serious  trouble  in  Burma  involving  the  use  of  Indian  troops, 
that  this  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  development  just  as  negotiations  for  an 
Interim  Government  were  in  progress  or  a  new  Government  had  just  been 
formed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  should  be  despatched  to  the  Prime 
Minister  from  the  Delegation  urging  the  serious  consequences  which  might 
result  for  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

1  See  No.  116,  note  3.  2  See  No.  109,  note  2. 

3  1638  of  15  April  1946.  M/Constitution  Dept./File  209  of  1946. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Sir  S.  Cripps ,  Mr  Alexander  and  Sir  P.  T.  Rajan  on 

Wednesday,  17  April  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  178-9 

SECRET 

sir  p.  t.  rajan  said  in  south  India  the  Hindu-Muslim  issue  was  not  a  live  one. 
They  had,  however,  the  Brahmin-Non-Brahmin  rivalry  which  had  arisen 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  Brahmins  owing  to  their  superior  education 
had  held  most  of  the  posts  in  the  Government  services.  From  1920  onwards 
when  his  party  was  in  power,  recruitment  had  been  strictly  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  communities,  and  in  his  view  a  strict  application  of  that  rule  in 
the  future  would  solve  this  problem. 

The  Justice  Party  had  been  able  to  make  the  minorities  feel  that  their  interests 
were  secure.  Until  1937,  they  had  had  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  but  had 
not  contested  any  seats  in  the  recent  election,  because  owing  to  their  support 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  past  they  had  been  dubbed  as  traitors  by  the 
electorate.  It  was  also  unfortunate  that  at  the  time  of  the  Simla  Conference  they 
had  been  ignored  despite  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  war  effort.  The 
party  would  continue  as  an  organisation,  and  would  he  thought  contest  elec¬ 
tions  under  the  new  Constitution.  They  had  in  Madras  separate  electorates  for 
Muslims  and  Christians,  and  he  would  like  this  principle  to  be  extended  to  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Brahmins.  He  did  not  think  that  the  existence  of 
separate  electorates  intensified  communal  feeling,  and  considered  that  under 
the  existing  social  conditions  their  retention  was  necessary.  Without  separate 
seats,  as  the  recent  elections  had  shown,  the  Scheduled  Castes  did  not  stand  a 
chance. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  decide.  As  regards  the  present  situation,  sir  p.  t. 
raj  an  said  that  if  no  other  agreement,  which  would  give  the  Muslims  the 
sense  of  security  that  they  wanted,  could  be  reached,  then  the  Muslims  would 
have  to  be  met  halfway  on  the  Pakistan  issue.  He  was  of  the  view  it  might  only 
be  possible  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  civil  service  and  the  army,  if  some  sort 
of  Pakistan  were  given  to  the  Muslims. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  enquired  whether  Sir  P.  T.  Rajan  thought  that  the 
safety  of  India  could  be  secured  if  the  country  were  split  into  two  parts. 
sir  P.  T.  rajan  said  that  he  thought  there  was  every  chance  of  this.  He  was  in 
favour  of  a  Confederation  in  which  both  parties  at  the  Centre  had  equal 
representation,  and  which  would  have  foreign  affairs,  defence,  and  other  agreed 
subjects  under  its  control.  MR.  Alexander  enquired  whether  by  Pakistan, 
Sir  P.  T.  Rajan  intended  something  less  than  the  six  Provinces  demanded  by 
Mr.  Jinnah.  If  so  was  the  economic  existence  of  two  areas  separated  by  700 
miles  possible?  sir  p.  t.  rajan  said  that  this  was  for  the  Muslims  to  decide. 
Predominantly  Non-Muslim  areas  should  be  excluded  from  the  projected 
Pakistan.  A  compromise  in  the  larger  interest  of  the  people  must  be  found. 
He  himself  would  like  to  see  the  formation  of  Provinces  on  a  linguistic  basis 
before  power  was  handed  over.  In  Madras  this  would  mean  carving  out  of 
Andhra  and  Tamil  areas  in  which  there  was  every  hope  of  the  minorities  living 
peaceably,  sir  Stafford  cripps  said  this  would  be  for  the  Indians  to  decide. 
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The  British  were  not  going  to  remain  in  the  country  after  the  new  constitution 
had  been  set  up,  and  the  administrative  machinery  required  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  new  Government.  Indians  themselves  would  have  to  make  these 
arrangements. 

sir  p.  T.  raj  an  said  that  he  thought  that  until  the  new  constitution  was 
working  smoothly,  the  British  responsibility  should  remain.  People  today  were 
so  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  freedom,  that  they  were  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  this,  sir  Stafford  cripps  and  mr.  Alexander  pointed 
out  that  there  would  be  an  appointed  time  when  British  power  would  be 
removed.  So  long  as  the  Interim  Government  was  in  existence,  the  Viceroy 
would  be  there  to  give  advice  and  help. 

sir  p.  T.  raj  an  said  that  he  thought  that  it  was  important  that  the  people  of 
India  put  these  matters  in  their  right  perspective,  and  he  himself  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  guidance  of  Britain  would  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come. 
mr.  Alexander  pointed  out  Indians  themselves  had  emphasised  the  impor¬ 
tance  they  attached  to  the  grant  of  freedom,  and  the  Labour  Government 
believed  on  principle  in  the  grant  of  freedom  to  subject  peoples.  Did  Sir  P.  T. 
Raj  an  consider  that  India  was  fit  for  self-government?  sir  p.  t.  raj  an  replied 
that  he  did  not  think  that  India  was  fit  for  the  immediate  assumption  of  power. 
The  leaders  had  got  themselves  into  such  a  position,  that  they  could  not  take 
this  responsibility.  In  Madras  the  Congress  were  not  even  able  to  agree  on  a 
leader,  sirstaffordcripps  said  that  this  was  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  political 
immaturity.  No  other  leader  that  they  had  interviewed  had,  he  said,  put  for¬ 
ward  the  view  that  India  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  transfer  of  power. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Mr  Alexander  and  Mr  P.  C.  Joshi  on 

Wednesday,  17  April  1946  at  4  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp-  179-81 

SECRET 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Alexander  had  studied  the  memo¬ 
randum1  supplied  by  Mr.  Joshi  and  there  were  some  points  arising  from  it  on 
which  they  would  be  grateful  for  further  elucidation.  In  the  first  place,  what 
attitude  had  the  Communist  Party  adopted  to  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League 
during  the  elections  ? 

mr.  joshi  replied  that  they  had  supported  both  and  neither  of  them.  Their 
slogan  had  been  “Two  should  not  quarrel”.  Thus  they  had  supported  the 

1  A  copy  of  this  memorandum  is  on  L/P&J/10/51. 
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Congress  demand  for  national  independence,  though  they  felt  the  party  was 
dominated  by  the  middle  classes.  Similarly  they  sympathised  with  the  Muslim 
wish  for  freedom  from  Hindu  domination,  and  they  believed  in  the  principle 
of  self-determination  invoked  by  the  League,  but  not  in  their  remedy  of 
partition.  Their  own  solution  was  that  the  Provisional  Government  based  on 
the  main  popular  parties,  which  should  be  set  up  immediately  independence 
was  achieved,  should  appoint  a  Boundaries  Commission  to  redraw  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  ancient  homelands  of  every 
people.  The  result  would  be  the  demarcation  of  seventeen  linguistically, 
racially,  and  culturally  homogeneous  national  units.  The  people  of  each  of 
these  units  should  have  the  unfettered  right  of  self-determination,  i.e.,  the 
right  to  decide  freely  whether  to  join  the  Indian  Union  or  to  form  a  separate 
sovereign  State  or  another  Indian  Union.  This  process  could  be  completed  in 
about  six  months. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  and  MR.  Alexander  thought  that  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  longer.  Frontier  demarcation  was  slow  and  complicated  work  and 
all  sorts  of  questions  would  arise  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  it. 
Further,  they  noticed  that  the  Communist  Party  proposed  that  the  constituent 
assembly  should  be  elected  by  adult  franchise.  The  preparation  of  the  rolls,  the 
hearing  of  appeals,  etc.,  would  involve  further  delay.  It  would  probably  be  at 
least  two  years  before  the  constituent  assembly  could  meet. 

mr.  jo  shi  doubted  whether  either  the  work  of  demarcation  or  that  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  elections  need  cause  undue  delay.  Factory  and  village  registers 
would  be  available  to  form  the  basis  for  the  electoral  rolls.  Besides,  it  was 
wonderful  what  could  be  achieved  when  there  was  mass  enthusiasm. 

SIR  STAFFORD  cripps  said  that  he  still  thought  that  Mr.  Joshi  under¬ 
estimated  the  time  that  would  be  needed.  That  was  why  he  and  his  colleagues 
thought  the  only  practical  method  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  constituent 
assembly  would  be  one  based  on  the  existing  Provincial  Legislatures. 

MR.  joshi  remarked  that  such  a  method  would  be  nothing  to  do  with 
democracy  and  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  stable  constitution  or 
government. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  replied  that  a  constituent  assembly  composed  in  this 
way  would  at  least  be  based  on  some  sort  of  representative  principle.  Even  if  the 
franchise  were  to  be  substantially  widened,  the  result  in  existing  circumstances 
would  be  to  return  Congress  and  Muslim  League  members  in  much  the  same 
proportions  as  at  present.  His  Majesty’s  Government,  however,  had  no  parti¬ 
cular  interest  in  the  method  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  constituent 
assembly. 
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mr.  jo shi  answered  that  it  would  surely  be  in  Britain’s  interest  that  India 
should  have  a  stable  government  constituted  on  a  democratic  basis.  Besides,  the 
more  satisfactory  was  the  constitution-making  process,  the  better  would  be  the 
Treaty  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  get  when  it  was  over. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  Communist  Party’s 
scheme  the  new  Provinces  would  be  established  before  they  had  any  constitu¬ 
tions.  How  would  they  be  governed  while  the  constituent  assembly  was  in 
session  ? 

mr.  jo  shi  replied  that  during  this  period  the  existing  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  would  have  to  carry  on.  On  a  related  point  of  procedure,  he  explained 
that  the  newly  demarcated  Provinces  would  have  to  decide,  before  the 
constituent  assembly  met,  whether  they  wished  to  join  it.  If  they  all  decided  to 
participate,  there  would  be  a  united  India. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  pointed  out  that  it  was  idle  for  the  Communist  Party 
to  envisage  in  their  memorandum  that  Muslim  League  representatives  would 
participate  in  the  Provisional  Government,  seeing  that  this  was  to  be  set  up 
before  the  new  Provinces  had  exercised  their  right  of  self-determination. 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared  themselves  against  any  scheme 
which  involved  the  vivisection  of  India.  The  Communist  Party  scheme  was 
therefore  unacceptable  to  the  two  major  parties  and  was  for  this  reason  un¬ 
practical. 

mr.  jo  shi  said  that  these  two  parties  would  never  agree  so  long  as  there 
remained  in  India  a  third  party  with  which  they  could  negotiate.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  each  would  continue  to  stand  on  its  maximum  demands.  This  was  due 
to  the  psychology  of  a  slave  country.  That  was  why  the  Communist  Party 
recommended  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  make  and  implement  a 
declaration  of  India’s  independence  irrespective  of  whether  the  political  parties 
had  composed  their  differences.  The  British  Government  should  further  declare 
its  determination  to  effect  within  six  months  the  total  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  whole  of  India. 

sir  Stafford  cripps  said  that  the  British  could  not  simply  walk  out  and 
leave  400  million  people  without  making  some  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  power  to  a  successor  Government. 

mr.  jo  shi  replied  that  power  should  be  transferred  to  whatever  authority 
would  take  it  over.  This  was  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  country.  It  would 
at  least  break  the  vicious  circle  that  the  British  could  not  leave  until  the  parties 
had  reached  agreement,  yet  agreement  would  never  be  reached  while  the 
British  remained. 
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sir  Stafford  cripps  concluded  that  while  the  Communist  Party  scheme 
might  be  theoretically  sound  it  was  impracticable  in  that  it  would  involve 
excessive  delay  and  made  no  proper  provision  for  handing  over  power  to  a 
successor  Government. 
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SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  had  now  practically  completed 
hearing  the  views  of  the  various  parties  and  interests  and  were  anxious  to  get 
on  with  reaching  a  settlement  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  considered  that  the 
Pakistan  question  was  the  main  issue  and  very  much  hoped  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  an  agreement  to  be  reached  on  this  subject  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League  since  this  was  obviously  the  only  satisfactory  method. 
They  could,  however,  assure  the  Maulana  that  they  did  not  intend  to  allow  lack 
of  agreement  between  the  main  parties  on  this  issue  to  impede  the  settlement  of 
India’s  independence. 

The  Delegation  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah  and  put  to  him  some  general  suggestions 
designed  to  make  a  bridge  between  his  standpoint  and  that  of  the  Congress. 
They  were  still  awaiting  Mr.  Jinnah’s  final  response  and  would  prefer  not  to 
say  anything  about  that  at  present  except  that  they  were  sure  that  in  any  dis¬ 
cussions  on  these  they  could  count  on  the  Congress  showing  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  other  matters  which  would  have  to  be  settled  on 
which  the  Delegation  felt  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  discussion  with  the 
Congress  representatives. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  future  of  the  Indian  States.  The  Delegation  had  had 
conversations  with  some  Princes  and  several  of  the  Dewans  and  they  would 
like  to  tell  the  Congress  representatives  that  they  found  them  most  ready  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  the  new  India  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  transfer.  During  the  interim  period  the  present  position 
would,  of  course,  continue  under  which  the  British  Crown  retains  para- 
mountcy.  When  British  India  becomes  independent  the  British  Government 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  position  of  Paramount  Power  in  India  and,  as  there 
could  obviously  be  no  question  of  transferring  this  Paramountcy  to  any  other 
authority,  Paramountcy  would  cease  to  exist  and  the  position  would  be  that 
the  States  would  achieve  a  position  of  independence  at  the  same  time  as  British 
India. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  final  arrangement  it  was  obvious  that  even  during 
the  interim  period  there  would  be  need  for  close  co-ordination  between  the 
affairs  of  British  India  and  the  Indian  States.  The  Delegation  thought  that  it 
might  be  advantageous  during  this  period  to  form  an  Advisory  Council,  in 
which  both  British  India  and  the  Indian  States  would  be  represented,  to  advise 
on  their  common  economic  problems. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  settlement  of  the  Pakistan  issue  was  the  formation 
of  a  new  Executive  Council  at  the  Centre  to  take  charge  of  India  during  the 
interim  period  while  the  new  constitution  was  being  settled.  This  interim 
Government,  for  reasons  which  would  be  appreciated,  would  have  to  work 
under  the  present  constitution  and  it  would  have  exceedingly  important 
matters  to  decide.  The  Delegation’s  view  was  that  the  interim  period  should 
be  as  short  as  possible  and  that  the  sooner  the  new  constitution  could  be 
devised  and  come  into  being  the  better.  They  also  felt  that  the  sooner  it  could 
take  over  the  better.  Accordingly  they  hoped  that  the  Viceroy  would  be  able 
to  open  negotiations  for  its  formation  at  an  early  date. 

Maulana  Azad  here  asked  whether  the  Delegation  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  an  anomalous  situation  to  have  fully  autonomous  Provinces  under 
the  1935  Act  with  an  Executive  which  was  not  responsible.  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  in  the  interim  period  there  would  necessarily  be  a  great  many 
anomalies  but  that  this  would  have  to  be  overcome. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proceeding  said  that  the  Delegation  had  been  interested 
in  the  Maulana’s  recent  statement1  on  the  question  of  federation  and  would 
like  to  know  his  views  in  rather  more  detail.  They  understood  that  his  idea 
was  that  there  should  be  a  Centre  for  the  whole  of  India  with  a  Legislature 
and  Executive  and  that  this  Centre  should  deal  with  certain  compulsory  and 
with  certain  optional  subjects  in  respect  of  those  Provinces  which  opt  to  come 
in  for  them.  The  Maulana  would  remember  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  Provinces  might  be  grouped  for  the  optional  subjects  into 
two  federations  subject  to  an  all-India  Federation.  This  was  an  interesting 
point  which  the  Delegation  would  like  to  discuss  further  with  the  Maulana. 

Maulana  Azad  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Delegation’s  talks 
with  Mr.  Jinnah  had  produced  any  response  at  all  from  Mr.  Jinnah  and  whether 
they  were  expecting  any  further  reply  from  him.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  Delegation  expect  to  be  seeing  Mr.  Jinnah  again  after  their  return  from 
Kashmir.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  certain  points  to  think  over  and  they  felt  it  better 
not  to  say  anything  to  the  Maulana  on  that  subject  at  present. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  for  a  Council  representing  the  States  and 
British  India  in  the  interim  period,  the  Maulana  asked  whether  the  Political 
Adviser  to  the  Crown  Representative  could  not  during  that  period  be  an 
Indian.  The  Viceroy  explained  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  something  on  the 

1  See  No.  116,  note  3. 
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lines  of  the  National  Defence  Council  with  representatives  of  some  or  all  the 
Provinces  and  of  the  States  which  would  meet  at  intervals  to  discuss  such 
matters  as  cloth  distribution,  food  supplies,  industrial  development.  He  thought 
that  a  machinery  in  which  such  common  problems  might  be  discussed  would 
make  for  a  common  policy  in  the  interim  period  and  also  make  the  subsequent 
transfer  to  the  ultimate  period  easier.  Maulana  Azad  said  he  would  like  to  con¬ 
sider  this  suggestion. 

As  regards  the  Interim  Government,  Maulana  Azad  said  that  if  the  frame¬ 
work  was  to  remain  as  it  is  some  change  must  be  made  in  it  which  would 
mirror  the  change  of  circumstances.  What  he  was  suggesting  was  that  the 
Political  Adviser  should  be  an  Indian.  The  Viceroy  said  he  would  have  to 
consider  this  suggestion.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  the  Political 
Department  was  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  Paramountcy  and  that  in  the 
interim  period  that  remained  a  function  of  the  Crown.  The  Maulana  agreed 
that  in  the  interim  period  Paramountcy  would  remain  but  said  that  all  he  was 
suggesting  was  that  an  Indian  should  be  the  Political  Adviser.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  this  was  a  new  idea  and  that  the  Delegation  would  have  to 
think  it  over. 

As  regards  the  interim  constitution  the  Maulana  said  that  he  could  not 
clearly  envisage  the  effect  of  the  Executive  having  to  work  under  the  existing 
constitution  because,  if  India  was  on  the  way  to  independence  and  has  the 
power  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the  existing 
structure  could  fit  in  with  this  position.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  would 
like  to  give  one  example  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  constitutional  set-up.  He  quite  recognised  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  would  have  to  be  revised  and  reviewed 
in  the  interim  period  to  bring  them  into  consonance  with  the  coming  change. 
Quite  clearly  the  retention  of  any  British  civil  servants  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  a  matter  between  the  British  and  Indian  Governments 
and  the  individual  personnel.  This  was  so  because  the  individual  personnel 
had  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  State  which  could  not  be  transferred 
or  altered  without  their  consent.  It  would  be  for  the  new  Indian  Government, 
if  it  so  desired,  to  make  new  contracts  with  the  individuals  in  the  interim 
period.  There  could  not  be  a  sliding  arrangement;  there  must  be  a  point  at 
which  these  civil  servants  were  under  the  Secretary  of  State’s  control  and  a 
point  at  which  they  ceased  to  be  so.  You  must  start  from  the  position  as  it  was 
and  make  a  transfer  by  orderly  process. 

The  Maulana  said  that  before  we  came  to  discuss  these  points  he  would  like 
to  be  clear  about  the  powers  of  the  interim  Executive.  Would  it  have  plenary 
powers  or  not?  The  Viceroy  said  that  its  powers  would  be  the  same  as  at 
present  and  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  must  inevitably  be  so.  The 
Interim  Government  could  for  the  moment  exist  only  in  that  form.  To  change 
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a  constitution  a  constitutional  change  must  be  made.  The  Maulana  said  that 
while  there  might  not  be  any  legislated  change  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  explain  their  position  to  the  country  if  there  was  no  advance  at  all 
on  what  already  existed.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  was  a  practical 
question.  If  it  were  desired  that  changes  should  be  made  then  there  would  be 
delay  and  all  the  points  such  as  the  one  he  had  instanced  would  have  to  be 
discussed  and  settled.  For  example,  all  the  civil  servants  would  want  to  know  what 
their  position  was  and  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  transfer  them  to 
another  authority.  Parliamentary  legislation  would  be  required.  He  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  practice  in  the  interim  period  if  there  was 
a  spirit  of  goodwill.  All  these  matters  would  have  to  be  settled  by  give  and  take 
and  what  might  appear  to  be  in  effect  a  logical  compromise. 

Maulana  Azad  said  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  about  it  because  if  we  were 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  of  good  faith  there  was  no  reason  why  the  India 
Office  should  not  be  abolished  right  away  and  the  covenants  of  Government 
servants  would  be  discharged  by  the  new  Government  of  India.  They  would 
take  over  all  contracts.  The  new  Government  should  have  full  powers  and 
unless  it  did  so  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  Congress  to  explain  their  position 
to  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
practical  difficulties  could  not  be  solved  by  an  absolute  transfer  such  as  the 
Maulana  suggested.  If  it  were  desired  to  have  the  Interim  Government  quickly 
what  the  Delegation  proposed  was  the  only  way.  Another  example  of  the 
practical  position  was  the  question  of  British  troops.  The  Interim  Government 
would  have  to  consider  whether  on  long-term  view  the  new  ultimate  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  were  likely  to  want  British  troops  in  India  or  not,  and  would 
want  time  to  do  so.  We  could  not  put  British  troops  at  their  complete  disposal 
meanwhile  and  the  mere  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  not 
required  would  require  practical  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  and  would 
take  some  time.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  this  would  be  a  transition  period  and 
the  only  alternative  to  the  existing  constitution  would  be  a  special  transitional 
constitution  either  set  up  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  by  a  Constituent  Assembly. 
It  would  be  wasting  time  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  consider  this  instead 
of  the  final  constitution  and  everyone  was  agreed  that  the  sooner  the  constitu¬ 
tion  got  going  the  better.  It  would  be  an  awkward  and  difficult  period  during 
which  preparation  was  being  made  for  the  change  from  the  existing  to  the  new 
constitution.  The  Maulana  said  he  fully  appreciated  that  if  goodwill  and  a 
spirit  of  adjustment  prevailed  these  matters  could  be  settled  amicably.  At  the 
same  time  some  changes  were  required  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  coming  times 
could  be  reflected.  When  the  Labour  Government  took  office  it  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  India  Office  should  be  abolished.  That  had  been  discussed  also 
in  1942.  If  nothing  was  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  make 
the  country  understand  that  something  effective  had  happened.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
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said  that  surely  there  would  in  fact  have  been  two  great  changes — the  complete 
Indianisation  of  the  Executive  and  the  appointment  for  the  first  time  of  repre¬ 
sentative  persons  to  it.  Any  other  change  would  be  a  paper  change  but  that  was  a 
big  change  of  fact.  The  Maulana  said  that  such  changes  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  1940  and  1942  and  at  the  Simla  Conference  but  unfortunately  had  not  taken 
place.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  great  difference  would  be  that  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  the  Congress  leaders  had  not  come  into  the  Executive  because  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  the  future  constitution  would  meet  their  requirements.  This 
time  they  would  be  coming  on  to  the  Executive  because  they  were  satisfied 
and  that  was  a  very  big  difference.  The  Maulana  said  that  he  was  not  unaware 
that  some  constitution  was  required  as  the  basis  for  the  Interim  Government. 
It  was  conceivable  that  it  could  be  the  existing  constitution  but  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  Council  should  be  plenary  and  there  should  be  no  interference 
from  outside.  The  Secretary  of  State  referred  again  to  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Services  and  the  Maulana  replied  that  all  that  could  be 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  these  Services  would  in  fact  be  done  by  the 
new  Government  who  would  assume  responsibility  for  them.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
said  that  it  was  a  generally  established  legal  principle  in  all  countries  that  you 
could  not  transfer  the  covenants  of  personal  servants.  The  agreement  of  the 
parties  would  be  required.  All  these  matters  would  arise  because  the  situation 
was  that  the  British  Government  had  had  responsibility  in  India  and  the 
Indians  were  going  to  have  it  and  there  must  be  a  period  ol  transitional  arrange¬ 
ments.  Maulana  Azad  reiterated  that  if  he  were  to  go  to  the  country  and  say 
that  after  some  time  there  was  to  be  a  new  constitution  but  that  meanwhile 
there  was  no  change  except  that  members  of  the  Congress  and  of  other  parties 
had  entered  the  Executive  Council,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  country  to 
accept  it.  Tie  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  he  considered  this  a  vital  problem. 
If  a  Government  was  to  be  set  up  which  had  no  control  over  these  Govern¬ 
ment  servants,  the  position  would  be  impossible.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Viceroy  said  that  that  would  not  be  the  position.  The  Government  of 
India  would  have  wide  control  but  there  would  be  a  right  of  appeal  in  the  last 
resort  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of  the  interim 
Executive  was  an  important  one  which  would  have  to  be  further  discussed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  then  asked  the  Maulana  to  deal  with  the  last  point 
raised  in  his  opening  statement,  namely,  the  structure  of  the  Union  as  en¬ 
visaged  in  his  recent  statement.  The  Maulana  said  that  as  he  had  already 
explained  there  would  be  two  lists  of  Central  subjects,  optional  and  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  precise  division  of  subjects  between  the  two  was  a  matter  of 
detail  but  he  agreed  that  the  essential  subjects  for  the  compulsory  list  were 
foreign  affairs  and  defence  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  optional  list  would 
cover  all  remaining  Central  subjects  under  the  existing  constitution.  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  like  to  envisage  clearly  the  position  under 
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this  proposal.  If  some  Provinces  decided  not  to  opt  for  the  second  list  there 
would  come  into  being  a  Centre  having  different  relations  with  two  sets  of 
Provinces,  some  federated  for  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  others.  This 
seemed  to  the  Delegation  to  involve  the  sub-division  of  the  Centre  into  two 
parts  dealing  with  (a)  the  Provinces  that  opt  for  the  full  range  of  subjects, 
(h)  the  Provinces  that  are  federated  for  the  compulsory  subjects  only.  If  there 
were  anything  in  the  nature  of  Pakistan  you  could  not  prevent  those  Provinces 
that  were  within  it  from  agreeing  on  their  own  to  pool  some  of  their  subjects 
in  the  optional  field  together  and  it  would  seem  that  this  would  work  out  in 
practice  as  a  separate  Centre  for  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  with  a  super-Centre 
above  it  dealing  with  the  compulsory  subjects.  Maulana  Azad  said  that  so  long 
as  we  were  proceeding  on  the  assumption  of  a  federal  constitution  there  would 
be  no  question  of  division  into  two  parts.  There  would  be  Provinces  where  the 
Muslims  happened  to  have  a  majority  and  other  Provinces.  Some  sort  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  machinery  would  have  to  be  set  up  to  deal  with  the  two 
divisions  of  compulsory  and  optional  subjects.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  might 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  would  federate  for 
the  optional  subjects  and  that  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces  would  not.  You 
would  then  get  a  Centre  with  a  Legislature  and  Executive  comprising  all 
Provinces.  Was  it  practicable  for  the  Muslims  in  these  two  bodies  to  take  part 
in  the  decision  of  optional  matters  for  which  the  Provinces  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  had  not  opted?  The  Maulana  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Muslim 
Provinces  need  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature 
when  the  optional  subjects  were  under  consideration  but  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  them  attending  the  Legislature 
if  they  wished  to  do  so  and  very  difficult  to  define  exactly  which  subjects  of 
debate  were  optional.  Foreign  Affairs,  for  example,  might  have  implications 
in  the  optional  field.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  work  a  system  of  that  kind. 
He  thought  you  must  either  have  a  Legislature  in  two  parts  sitting  together  for 
the  compulsory  field,  or  two  Legislatures  with  a  separate  Legislature  for  the 
compulsory  subjects.  If  you  allowed  only  the  representatives  of  the  Hindu 
Provinces  to  participate  for  the  optional  subjects  you  must  allow  the  Muslim 
Provincial  representatives  to  discuss  the  optional  subjects  separately  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  The  Maulana  said  that  this  was  a  matter  that  he  must  consider 
further,  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  it  was  a  very  important  point  which 
might  go  a  long  way  to  meet  some  of  the  Muslim  objections  to  the  Congress 
proposal.  Provided  that  a  Centre  was  kept  together  for  the  compulsory  sub¬ 
jects  the  Congress  might  be  prepared  to  consider  the  idea.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  the  Executive  would  have  to  be  in  two  compartments  also  so  far  as  the 
optional  subjects  were  concerned.  You  could  not  have  the  same  minister  for, 
say,  education,  if  that  were  an  optional  subject,  controlling  the  policy  in  both 
the' Hindu  and  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces. 
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The  Maulana  said  there  were  many  other  matters  which  needed  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  such  as  the  future  relationships  between  Britain  and  India.  The  Dele¬ 
gation  said  that  they  would  like  the  Maulana  to  let  them  have  a  list  of  the 
points  which  he  would  like  to  discuss  so  that  they  could  consider  them  before 
they  met  him  again. 

The  Maulana  said  that  he  would  discuss  the  matters  which  had  been  put 
to  him  by  the  Delegation  with  the  Working  Committee.  He  wished  to  say  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  Muslim 
League  and  the  Congress  closer  together  if  possible.  Could  the  Delegation 
make  any  suggestion  to  this  end  ?  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  at  the  present 
stage  they  were  not  able  to  do  so.  As  he  had  said  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Jinnah 
was  considering  what  the  Delegation  had  said  to  him  and  they  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  Congress  on  that  subject  that  day. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&Jlio^o:  f  129 

PRIVATE  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  1 7  April  1 946 

My  dear  Secretary  of  State, 

I  understood  that  we  had  decided  definitely  that  we  could  not  on  any  account 
compromise  on  the  present  constitution  being  maintained  during  the  interim 
period.  I  must  say  therefore  that  I  was  rather  horrified  to  hear  you  tell  Azad 
this  afternoon  that  this  was  a  matter  for  further  discussion.  I  very  much  fear 
that  this  will  encourage  Congress  to  believe  that  they  can  obtain  modification 
of  the  constitution  in  the  interim  period.  I  am  sure  that  this  would  be  disastrous 
for  India  and  would  make  the  position  of  the  Governor-General  quite 
impossible.  I  feel  I  should  let  you  know  how  strongly  I  feel  about  this. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 
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Mr  Amery  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10I40:  f  21 

112,  EATON  SQUARE,  S.W.  I,  1 7  April  1946 

My  dear  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  interfering  if  I  make  a  suggestion  which  very 
possibly  has  already  occurred  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  searching  for 
possible  precedents  for  a  solution  in  India. 
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I  once  made  a  very  special  study  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  political  set-up 
before  the  First  World  War.  The  basis  of  it  was  the  recognition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  as  two  separate  monarchies  with  entirely 
separate  parliaments.  The  two  were  linked  together  through  the  “King  Emperor” 
by  having  common  ministers  of  defence,  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  finance,  to 
the  extent  that  this  was  required  for  the  other  two,  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  common  territory  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  These  ministers  were  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  a  single  legislature  but  expounded  their  policy  and  met  with  criticism 
at  meetings  of  joint  delegations  of  equal  numbers  from  each  parliament. 

There  was  a  common  army  and  navy,  but  behind  that  there  was  a  second- 
line  army  (Reichswehr  and  Honved)  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  several 
parliaments  and  with  its  own  minister  for  each.  The  existence  of  such  a  second- 
line  force,  quite  sufficient  for  local  defence,  might  go  a  long  way  to  meeting 
Jinnah.  There  was  an  agreed  common  tariff,  but  my  recollection  (unverified) 
is  that  it  was  passed  as  a  separate  tariff  by  each  parliament  and  that  there  was 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Last,  but  not  least  important,  this  Ausgleich ,  or  joint  arrangement,  had  to 
come  up  for  reconsideration  every  ten  years. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  get  agreement  at  this  moment  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  dual  arrangement  ?  The  first  step  would  be  to  declare  India  independent 
under  her  present  constitution,  but  with  its  powers  reduced  to  defence,  foreign 
policy,  aviation  and  customs.  Secondly,  to  set  up  without  delay  two  constituent 
conventions,  one  for  Pakistan  and  one  for  as  much  of  India  as  will  not  join 
Pakistan,  leaving  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  open  to  subsequent  arbitration. 
This  on  the  understanding  that  each  of  the  new  areas  should  be  allowed  to  build 
up  its  own  second-line  army.  This  would,  after  all,  not  be  going  beyond  what 
is  in  principle  conceded  to  the  States  today.  Each  of  the  two  nations  could  also 
set  to  work  on  its  own  reconstruction  problems,  though  there  might  well 
continue  to  be  a  single  reconstruction  member  on  the  Viceroy’s  Executive. 

The  whole  arrangement  to  be  transitional  and  to  come  up  for  review  at  ten 
year  intervals,  the  first  review  perhaps  to  be  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Ausgleich  was  fixed  up  in  1867  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  bargaining  and  arguing  every  time  it  came  up  for  revision,  but  it  did  in 
fact  keep  going  somehow  up  till  the  World  War  and  enabled  Austria-Hungary 
to  play  an  effective  part  in  world  politics  and  indeed  in  the  war  until  the  whole 
structure  was  broken  up  by  overwhelming  force  from  outside  as  well  as 
internal  nationalist  movements  inside  each  half.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  S.  AMERY 

1  On  28  April,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  wrote  to  Mr  Amery  thanking  him  for  his  letter.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  before  aware  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  precedent  which  certainly  had  suggestive  features 
that  might  prove  useful  to  them.  Copies  of  Mr  Amery’s  letter  had  been  supplied  to  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Mission.  L/P&J/10/40:  f  19. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  (via 

Cabinet  Office)  • 

Telegram ,  L/F&J/ 10/24:  f  69 

immediate  18  April  1946 ,  3  am 

secret  Received:  18  April,  7.54  am 

index  19.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Viceroy. 

We  discussed  this  morning  India  Office  telegram  to  Viceroy  No.  1638  of 
15  th  April  regarding  Aung  San1  and  we  felt  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
Mission  here  we  must  represent  to  you  the  great  risks  that  we  see  in  the  arrest 
of  Aung  San  at  this  juncture.  If  arrest  leads  to  disturbances  in  Burma  or  neces¬ 
sity  for  suppressing  AFPFL  by  strong  measures,  that  will  involve  the  use  of 
Indian  troops  in  circumstances  most  repugnant  to  all  the  leading  Indians  with 
whom  we  are  dealing.  We  are  approaching  the  crucial  stage  of  our  work  and 
nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  than  a  situation  of  this  sort  just  at  the  time 
when  we  were  trying  to  form  an  interim  Government.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  if  it  is  inevitable  from  Burma’s  standpoint  that  allegation  against  Aung 
San  should  be  investigated  question  of  his  arrest  can  be  postponed  at  any  rate 
for  two  or  three  months. 


2.  The  use  of  Indian  troops  to  maintain  the  existing  Government  in  Burma 
against  the  AFPFL  would  clearly  not  secure  the  assent  of  a  new  interim  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country  and  if  it  is  necessary  in  spite  of  the  position  here  to  take 
action  against  him  we  consider  that  British  troops  should  be  made  available  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  Even  that,  however,  would  be  likely  to  jeopardize 
whatever  results  we  may  achieve.  Secretary  of  State  has  telegraphed  to  Gover¬ 
nor  asking  him  not  to  make  arrest  until  you  have  had  opportunity  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  above  and  telegraph  to  him  further. 

1  In  the  Spring  of  1946  allegations  were  made  in  the  Burma  Legislative  Assembly  that  Aung  San, 
President  of  the  Burma  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League  1945-7,  Fad  murdered  an  Indian 
headman  in  the  Thaton  district  of  Tenasserim  in  1942  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  These  allega¬ 
tions  were  followed  by  a  formal  murder  charge  being  laid  against  Aung  San  by  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  headman. 

In  the  telegram  referred  to  here,  Mr  Flenderson  repeated  the  text  of  a  telegram  he  had  sent  Sir  R. 
Dorman-Smith  agreeing  to  Aung  San’s  arrest  on  this  murder  charge.  M/Constitution  Dept./File 
209  of  1946  and  L/WS/1/1052:  ff  60-1. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Cabinet  Office 
Telegram,  LIP&J/10I24:  f  68 

secret  18  April  1946,  4.43  am 

Received:  18  April,  10.33  am 

index  20.  Following  is  repetition  of  telegram  from  myself  to  Governor  of 
Burma  dated  17th  April  referred  to  in  last  paragraph  of  my  index  19. 
Following  personal  from  Secretary  of  State. 

Burma  office  telegram  No.  7512  of  15th  April  has  been  repeated  to  me.1 
The  Delegation  are  telegraphing  to  Prime  Minister  as  to  possible  repercussions 
of  arrest  of  Aung  San  on  our  negotiations  here.  Please  take  no  action  for  arrest 
until  our  telegram  has  been  considered  and  you  hear  further  from  Prime 
Minister. 


1  See  No.  124,  note  1. 
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Memorandum  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 1 
L/P&J/iol4o:ff  79-88 

TOP  SECRET  18  April  1946 

The  Cabinet  Mission  have  done  their  utmost  to  assist  the  two  main  political 
parties  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  upon  the  question  of  the  Unity  or  division 
of  India.  No  such  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  and  it  has  thus  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  come  to  some  conclusion  without  the  help  of  such  agreement. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  feel  that  in  the  circumstances  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
the  best  recommendation  that  they  can  to  the  Indian  people  upon  this  subject 
and  that  they  must  then  proceed  to  the  immediate  formation  of  an  Interim 
Government  upon  the  basis  of  that  recommendation.  It  will  be  for  the  Interim 
Government  to  take  the  further  steps  necessary  upon  the  lines  laid  down,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  speediest  possible  handing  over  of  power  to  the  Indian  people. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Mission  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  state  that  there 
has  been  no  support  for  the  Pakistan  case  of  the  Muslim  League  except  from 
that  body  itself. 

1  According  to  the  entry  for  18  April  in  Lord  Wavell’s  Journal  Sir  S.  Cripps  produced  this  memoran¬ 
dum  during  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  meeting  with  him  that  day  (see  No.  127).  Wavell:  The  Viceroy  s 
Journal  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1973).  p-  249- 
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The  Mission  is  nevertheless  impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety 
of  the  Muslims  lest  they  should  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu 
majority  rule  and  lest  they  should  thus  lose  their  independence  and  their  culture. 

This  feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  that  it  cannot  be  quietened 
by  any  mere  paper  safeguards.  It  must  be  met,  if  there  is  to  be  internal  peace 
in  India  and  it  must  be  met  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims  a  full 
degree  of  sovereignty  in  all  those  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion  and 
separate  interests. 

The  Congress  have  emphasized  most  forcibly  the  very  great  advantages  of 
a  unitary  India,  especially  in  matters  of  defence,  foreign  policy,  communica¬ 
tions  and  other  common  interests,  though  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  they  would  not  wish  to  maintain  within  Hindustan  any 
Muslim  majority  districts  which  elect  to  remain  outside. 

Other  interests  who  have  laid  down  their  views  before  us  have  given 
various  reasons  why  they  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  unitary  India  as  a  most 
desirable  objective,  the  chief  reason  that  has  been  stressed  is  that  of  defence. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  States  are  concerned  we  are  convinced  by  our  enquiries 
that  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  and  complex  a  matter  to  associate  the  states  both 
large  and  small  with  the  future  of  what  is  now  termed  “British  India”,  if  there 
is  a  division  of  that  territory  between  two  unassociated  successor  governments. 

In  arriving  at  our  decision  as  to  the  best  available  basis  that  we  can  recom¬ 
mend,  we  have  borne  in  mind  two  factors.  First,  that  any  settlement  must  be 
equally  just  to  the  smaller  as  to  the  larger  sections  of  the  people,  and  second, 
that  any  solution  propounded  must  be  a  practicable  way  of  governing  the 
India  of  the  future  and  must  be  such  as  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  defence 
and  for  progress  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  field. 

While  our  major  difficulty  has  been  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  very  genuine 
interests  and  fears  of  minorities  particularly  the  Sikhs  who  occupy  a  somewhat 
special  position  and  we  have  given  most  careful  consideration  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Indian  States  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  instance  we  examined  the  question  of  a  separate  and  fully  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  put  forward  by  the  Muslim  League.  Such 
a  Pakistan  would  consist  of  two  areas;  one  in  the  North-West  consisting  of 
Baluchistan,  Sind,  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab,  the 
other  in  the  North-East  consisting  of  Bengal  [and]  Assam.  The  League  were 
prepared  to  consider  adjustment  of  boundaries  at  a  later  stage,  but  desired  the 
principle  of  such  a  Pakistan  first  to  be  acknowledged. 

The  argument  for  these  areas  was  based  first  upon  the  right  of  the  Muslim 
majority  areas  to  decide  according  to  their  own  wishes,  and  second,  upon  the 
the  need  to  add  to  those  Muslim  majority  areas  certain  other  Muslim  minority 
areas  in  order  to  make  Pakistan  a  practicable  and  viable  proposition. 
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It  is  admitted  by  the  Muslim  League  that  a  Pakistan  confined  to  the  Muslim 
majority  areas  alone — that  is  to  say,  excluding  the  Eastern  Punjab,  all  Assam, 
except  the  district  of  Sylhet,  and  Western  Bengal  including  Calcutta — would 
not  be  viable  and  would  therefore  be  impracticable. 

W e  made  the  suggestion  to  the  Muslim  League  that  such  a  smaller  Pakistan 
might  be  a  possible  basis  of  compromise  but  they  rejected  the  proposal  as  in 
their  view  impracticable. 

We  cannot  see  any  justification  for  including  within  Pakistan  large  areas  of 
the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  in  which  the  population  is  predominantly 
non-Muslim.  Every  argument  that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  Pakistan  can  equally, 
in  our  view,  be  used  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  these  non-Muslim  areas  from 
Pakistan.  This  argument  of  exclusion  from  Pakistan  was  particularly  pressed 
upon  us  by  the  Sikhs. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  practicable 
scheme  whereby  the  Muslim  majority  areas  can  be  brought  together  to  form 
an  independent  Sovereign  State  wholly  separated  from  the  rest  of  India. 

We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  the  more  readily,  as  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  setting  up  of  a  separate  Sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  would  solve  the  com¬ 
munal  difficulties. 

Taking  the  Muslim  League’s  suggestion  as  to  the  size  of  Pakistan,  there  would 
remain  within  the  areas  so  created  very  large  non-Muslim  minorities  as  the 
following  figures2  show: 

0/  0/ 

/o  /o 

Muslims  Non-Muslims  Total  Population 

North  Western  Area 
North  Eastern  Area 

In  the  same  way  within  Hindustan  the  Muslim  minorities  would  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  unchanged  as  follows: — 

Province  %  % 

Non-Muslims  Muslims  Total  Population 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  appreciated  how  largely  the  problem  of  minorities 
would  feature  in  a  divided  India.  It  is,  moreover,  most  likely  that  in  both 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan  the  present  favourable  weightage  for  minorities  in  the 
electorate  would  no  longer  apply  under  a  new  constitution  and  in  many  of  the 
Hindu  provinces  the  minorities  are  so  dispersed  that  they  would  have  no 
representation  in  the  legislatures  or  in  the  governments. 

2  Figures  not  filled  in  in  original. 
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At  the  two  centres  there  would  similarly  be  little  or  no  representation  for 
the  minorities  so  that  they  would  definitely  be  worse  off  from  both  these  points 
of  view  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  only  suggested  improvement  is  that  one  state  could  make  representations 
to  the  other  if  the  minority  within  that  other  state  were  to  be  ill  treated,  or 
could,  if  it  so  desired,  retaliate  for  such  ill  treatment  upon  the  minority  in  its 
own  area. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely  to  cause  continual  ill  feeling  between 
the  two  Governments  than  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

Those  matters  which  influence  the  cultural  and  religious  life  of  the  people 
are  wholly  dealt  with  by  the  Provincial  Governments  and  as  under  a  new  con¬ 
stitutional  arrangement  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  measure  of  autonomy 
will  be  at  least  as  great  as  at  present,  it  is  the  Provincial  Governments  rather 
than  the  Government  at  the  centre  which  will  have  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  communal  minorities. 

While  we  cannot  therefore  see  our  way  to  recommend  the  Pakistan  that  has 
been  urged  upon  us  by  the  Muslim  League,  we  do  consider  that  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  India  desire  some  practical  form  of  Self- 
Government. 

We  have  therefore  devoted  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  As  a  result  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  we 
give  in  broad  outline. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  detail  will  require  to  be  filled  in 
but  this  can  be  done,  we  hope,  under  the  aegis  of  the  interim  Government  that 
will  now  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  these  recommendations. 

I.  Subject  to  any  future  agreed  re-definition  of  Provincial  boundaries,  the 
present  provincial  boundaries  must  be  assumed  to  continue,  as  for  the 
purposes  of  our  recommendations  we  do  not  consider  that  it  is  wise  to 
attempt  to  dismember  either  the  Punjab  or  Bengal.  It  has  been  indicated 
to  us  from  many  quarters  that  the  people  of  these  provinces  would  resist 
strenuously  any  idea  of  such  dismemberment. 

II.  There  should  come  into  being  a  three-tier  constitutional  arrangement 
starting  at  the  bottom  with  the  Provinces  and  such  larger  states  or  groups 
of  states  as  agree  to  join  one  or  other  of  the  two  groups.  These  units 
should  be  grouped  according  to  the  desire  expressed  by  their  popular 
assemblies  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  we  refer  to  as  Pakistan  and  the 
other  as  Hindustan.  Finally,  there  should  be  a  Union  of  All  India  em¬ 
bracing  both  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  and  if  it  were  so  agreed,  some  or  all 
of  the  states  or  groups  of  states. 

The  point  at  which  the  states  associate  themselves  with  the  Succession 
Governments  of  British  India  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  negotiation 
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and  beyond  therefore  expressing  the  view  which  we  know  to  be  shared 
by  the  States  that  they  should  enter  into  association  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  British  India  for  certain  major  purposes  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  further  on  this  point  than  we  have  done. 

III.  The  Sovereign  powers  ceded  to  the  Indian  People  by  the  British  Crown 
should  be  divided  as  follows  between  the  three  tiers  of  Government. 

(a)  The  Union  of  All  India  would  control  External  Defence,  Foreign 
Affairs,  communications,  minority  problems  and  any  other  matters 
expressly  committed  to  it  by  any  of  the  other  Governments  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned.  These  would  be  compulsory  subjects  which  every  Province  or  State 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  All  India. 

(b)  The  Governments  of  the  Federations  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  would 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Provincefs]  agreed  to  surrender  to  them  and 
the  degree  of  that  surrender  whether  compulsory  or  optional  would  be 
decided  in  the  constitutions  of  those  Federations  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

(c)  The  Governments  of  the  Provincial  or  State  Units  would,  subject  to 
(a)  and  (b)  above,  exercise  all  the  remaining  powers  of  absolute 
sovereignty. 

Apart  from  the  compulsory  subjects  it  would  be  possible  to  vary  the 
division  of  subjects  between  the  three  tiers  of  Government  by  agreement 
at  any  time. 

IV.  The  Federations  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  would  be  entitled  to  their 
own  flags  and  to  their  own  forces  but  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order  only.  The  number  of  these  forces  would  be  strictly  limited  and  all 
other  forces  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  All  India. 

V.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  All  India  would  be  formed  by  election 
from  the  Central  legislatures  of  the  two  Federations  in  equal  numbers. 
If  it  were  decided  that  the  states — or  any  of  them — were  to  be  associated 
at  this  level  then  they  would  also  have  a  representation  in  the  Union  of 
All  India  Government. 

VI.  It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  provide  some  popular  assembly  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  Union  could  be  directly  responsible  it  might 
be  advisable  by  indirect  election  from  the  Federations  to  provide  such 
a  chamber.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  would  fall  to  be  determined 
when  the  constitution  is  worked  out  in  greater  detail. 

VII.  We  have  included  in  paragraph  III  ( a )  above  the  term  “minority  prob¬ 
lems”  amongst  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  All  India  Union  and  this 
requires  further  explanation.  In  the  constitution  of  the  All  India  Union 
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will  be  certain  fundamental  rights  for  all  the  people  of  India,  these  will 
include  the  right  of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  of  free  assembly  and  associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  free  practice  of  any  religion,  and  it  will  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Union  to  see  that  these  rights  are  preserved.  For  that 
purpose  there  will  be  set  up  an  All  Union  Court  representing  the  various 
classes  and  communities  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  complaints  as  to 
minority  treatment  in  any  area,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  All  Union 
Government  are  worthy  of  enquiry.  It  will  be  the  job  of  the  All  Union 
Government  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  that  court. 

VIII.  We  have  above  set  out  the  skeleton  of  a  plan  for  the  future  Government 
of  India.  It  does  not  attempt  to  be  complete  but  merely  to  lay  down  the 
heads  of  agreement  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  principal  com¬ 
munities  and  to  the  States. 

There  remains  the  question  as  to  how  the  constitutions  for  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  Federations  and  the  All  Union  Centre  can  best  and  most 
rapidly  be  arrived  at. 

For  this  purpose  we  put  forward  the  following  plan. 

A.  Immediately  upon  the  setting  up  of  a  new  interim  Government  there 
shall  be  brought  into  being  drafting  committees  of  equal  size  of  the 
Muslim  League  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congress  on  the  other,  and  they 
shall  at  once  set  to  work  drafting  the  constitutions  for  the  provinces  and 
Federation[s]  of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  respectively. 

B.  At  the  same  time  there  shall  be  set  up  by  the  States  a  representative 
negotiating  Committee  with  power  to  deal  with  either  of  the  two 
drafting  Committees  which  can  meet  them  separately  or  jointly  to 
decide  upon  the  best  method  of  associating  the  States  with  the  Federa¬ 
tions,  or  alternatively  with  the  Union  Government. 

C.  As  soon  as  these  drafts  are  prepared  the  two  committees  shall  meet 
together  (with  the  States  representatives  if  it  is  so  decided)  to  draft  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  of  All  India  which  shall  make  provision  for 
the  compulsory  subjects  set  out  above  and  any  further  subjects  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  drafting  committees. 

D.  When  drafting  the  declaration  of  fundamental  rights  and  the  clauses 
dealing  with  minorities  other  than  those  from  the  main  communities 
themselves,  a  fourth  committee  of  minorities  shall  be  called  together 
representing  those  minority  interests  which  have  claims  to  protection  of 
any  kind.  This  committee  shall  be  brought  into  consultation  with  the 
two  main  drafting  committees  for  the  purposes  above  stated  and  the 
resultant  clauses  of  the  constitution  shall  be  based  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  three  committees  sitting  together. 
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E.  When  the  drafting  has  been  completed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
into  being  a  constituent  assembly  representing  the  whole  of  British 
India  to  which  the  sovereignty  now  exercised  by  the  British  Crown  can 
be  formally  ceded.  As  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  in  India 
is  unitary  it  is  not  possible  for  the  British  Crown  to  divide  up  that 
sovereignty  before  it  is  ceded.  It  must  be  ceded  as  a  whole  to  some 
body  representing  all  the  people  of  the  area  over  which  it  is  now 
exercised. 

F.  The  Constituent  Assembly  so  summarised  [  ?  summoned]  would  be 
divided  into  two  grand  Committees,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Muslim 
members  and  the  other  of  the  non-Muslim  members.  These  two  grand 
committees  would  consider  respectively  the  constitutions  of  the  Provinces 
and  Federation  [s]  of  Pakistan  and  Flindustan  and  would  report  them 
with  any  desired  amendments  to  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  would 
have  the  power  to  pass  them  or  to  reject  them  but  not  to  amend  them. 
The  Assembly  would  then  as  a  whole  consider  the  joint  draft  for  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  All  India  and  could  pass  it  with  or  with¬ 
out  amendment.  As  the  draft  would  have  been  agreed  by  the  two  main 
committees,  it  should  present  no  difficulties  at  this  stage. 

G.  In  this  way  all  the  necessary  constitutional  provision  would  be 
arrived  at  and  the  new  constitution  could  come  into  immediate  operation. 

H.  There  is  only  one  danger  that  might  hold  up  the  decisions  of  the 
Assembly  and  that  is  a  failure  between  the  two  communities  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  All  India.  If  the 
general  principles  of  that  Union  constitution  set  out  above  are  agreed 
by  the  parties,  this  should  not  be  a  real  danger.  However,  to  avoid  any 
possible  delay  by  failure  to  agree  there  should  be  an  agreed  method  of 
arbitrating  any  point  upon  which  agreement  cannot  be  reached  within 
a  limited  period  of  time.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  such  method  of 
arbitration  it  must  be  laid  down  by  some  outside  authority  and  the 
British  Government  will  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the 
method  of  arbitration. 

We  have  we  believe  laid  down  above  in  sufficient  detail  the  broad  lines  of  a 
future  constitution  for  All  India  and  a  method  of  deterring  [?determining]  the 
exact  terms  which  does  justice  to  all  those  who  will  be  most  vitally  concerned 
in  the  future  operation.  We  have  attempted  to  meet  all  the  genuine  fears  and 
hopes  which  have  been  expressed  to  us.  We  regret  that  we  should  have  this 
necessity  of  decision  forced  upon  us  but  we  are  convinced  that  what  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  decision  and  a  rapidity  of  progress  towards  their  independence  [sic]. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  plan  we  shall  ask  the  main  communities  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  an  interim  Government  and  H.E.  the  Viceroy  will 
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forthwith  take  this  matter  up  with  the  parties  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  will 
remain  in  India  until  that  interim  Government  has  been  formed. 

We  appeal  with  all  earnestness  to  every  man  and  woman  who  have  the 
future  goodwill  of  India  at  heart,  to  extend  their  vision  beyond  the  interests  of 
their  own  community  or  Party  to  those  wider  interests  of  India’s  400  million 
people. 

The  problem  of  the  future,  whatever  the  origin,  must  now  be  solved  and 
failing  agreement  we  believe  that  we  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  with 
the  sole  intention  of  assisting  India  to  a  speedy  celebration  of  her  independence, 
placed  before  the  Indian  people  a  practicable  and  fair  solution.  It  is  for  them  to 
put  it  into  operation  as  smoothly  and  as  quickly  as  is  possible. 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Thursday ,  18  April  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  187-9 

SECRET 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah.  He  had  got  nothing  much  out 
of  him  but  came  away  with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Jinnah  realised  that  he 
could  not  get  all  that  he  wanted  but  would  prefer  that  to  happen  by  an  award 
given  by  us  than  by  negotiation  with  the  Congress.  Mr.  Jinnah  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  use  in  conversations  between  himself  and  the  Congress 
but  he  would  be  prepared  to  have  such  conversations  if  we  wished.  He  was 
quite  immovable  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Pakistan  and  would  do  nothing  as 
regards  the  Centre  except  through  a  Treaty.  He  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  way  in  which  a  Treaty  would  provide  for  arrangements  between  Hindustan 
and  Pakistan  in  regard  to  defence,  foreign  affairs,  customs  and  communications, 
provided  that  the  basis  of  discussion  was  that  there  should  be  no  Legislature  or 
Executive.  Mr.  Jinnah  agreed  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  common  foreign 
policy  and  defence  policy  and  said  that  force  of  events  would  lead  to  it  in  any 
case.  He  was,  however,  firmly  opposed  to  any  Legislature  or  Executive  even 
on  the  basis  of  equal  representation. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  what  in  the  circumstances 
Mr.  Jinnah  thought  that  the  Delegation  should  do.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  that 
whatever  they  did  would  lead  to  loud  cries  of  opposition  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  if  we  gave  a  just  and  firm  decision  we  should  be  able  to  put  it  through. 
He  had  added,  rather  as  an  afterthought,  that  of  course  the  Muslims  would 
fight  any  unjust  decision.  The  Viceroy  asked  whether  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  told 
Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  could  not  hope  to  get  any  larger  Pakistan  by  a  British 
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decision.  Sir  Stafford  said  that  he  had  made  this  pretty  clear  and  had  told 
Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  was  driving  the  Delegation  towards  Congress.  He  had  also 
seen  Mr.  Gandhi  early  that  morning  and  had  told  him  the  position  as  regards 
Jinnah.  Mr.  Gandhi  had  said  he  was  willing  to  meet  Jinnah  but  thought  frankly 
that  it  was  no  use  and  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  we  were  able  to  get 
Jinnah  to  entertain  an  all-India  Union  Mr.  Gandhi  thought  Nehru  should  be 
asked  to  discuss  it  with  him. 

Discussion  followed  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  Dele¬ 
gation.  It  was  agreed  that  Nehru  and  Jinnah  should  be  invited  to  meet  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Ministers’  private  house  on  the  25th  April, 
and  that  if  nothing  came  of  this  it  would  at  any  rate  provide  public  justification 
for  saying  that  an  agreement  was  unobtainable.  The  Delegation  should  then 
get  out  a  statement  of  what  they  proposed  should  be  done  and  should  submit 
it  informally  to  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  immediately  prior  to  issuing 
it  publicly.  It  was  thought  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  being  able  to  say 
that  we  had  been  asked  by  the  two  Parties  to  issue  such  an  award  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  say  at  the  interview  with  Jinnah 
and  Nehru  that,  as  they  were  unable  to  agree,  no  doubt  they  would  wish  the 
Delegation  to  decide  what  should  be  done  and  this  would  give  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  the  announcement. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Jinnah  would 
come  into  an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  an  award  by  the  Delegation. 
The  Viceroy  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  should  be  told  as 
much  as  Mr.  Gandhi  had  been  told  of  what  had  passed  with  Jinnah  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  Viceroy  should  send  for  the  Chancellor  and  outline  to  him  the 
position  and  say  that  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  no  agreement. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  as  regards  the  meeting  with  Maulana  Azad1 
he  had  felt  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ask  him  what  position  he  had  taken  up 
in  regard  to  the  interim  Council  and  had  therefore  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  adjourn  the  discussion.  He  had  not  given  up  at  all  on  the  position  the 
Delegation  had  adopted.2  His  mind  was,  however,  working  on  the  lines  that  it 
was  important  that  the  interim  period  should  be  telescoped  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  possible.  He  had  been  surprised  by  Azad’s  obvious  ignorance  of  admini¬ 
strative  necessities.  Mr.  Gandhi  was  coming  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
afternoon  and  the  Secretary  of  State  would  try  to  impress  upon  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  dealing  with  the  transfer  in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  interim  period.  He 
felt  that  the  interim  period  would  have  to  be  cut  down  to  12  months  or  less 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  making  an  award  we  would  have  to  go  some 
way  towards  framing  the  main  lines  of  the  constitution.  The  Viceroy  felt  that 
it  was  essential  to  stand  firm  as  regards  the  interim  constitution.  Otherwise  the 
Council  would  be  responsible  to  no  one.  The  interim  period  would  be  a  most 

1  No.  12 1.  2  Presumably  an  allusion  to  No.  122. 
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difficult  and  dangerous  one  for  those  who  were  left  behind  in  this  country. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  European  women  and  children  and  considerable 
numbers  were  still  coming  out  each  month.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  slow  down  this  process  and  encourage  traffic  in  the  other 
direction  in  order  to  reduce  the  responsibilities  of  officials. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  saw  great  danger  that  if  we  gave  an 
award  we  might  get  an  ultimatum  from  the  Congress  about  the  Interim 
Government.  Sir  S.  Cripps  agreed  that  the  Interim  Government  should  be 
settled  or  brought  a  long  way  towards  settlement  before  the  award  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  thought  that  conversations  on  this  should  be  carried  on  while  the 
award  itself  was  being  framed.  The  Viceroy  said  he  hoped  that  in  the  meantime 
nothing  would  be  given  away.  He  thought  there  was  no  compromise  between 
the  existing  constitution  and  no  control  at  all.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  in 
the  last  resort  if  we  were  faced  with  a  complete  breakdown  it  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  the  purposes  for  which  the  Viceroy’s  Veto  might  be  used.  The 
Viceroy  said  he  thought  that  if  we  were  absolutely  firm  the  Congress  would 
not  press  this  issue.  He  also  thought  that  we  must  resist  the  request  for  an 
Indian  Pohtical  Adviser  because  the  Princes  would  not  accept  it.  He  thought 
those  who  remain  in  India  during  the  interim  period  were  entitled  to  have  their 
powers  intact  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  a  most  dangerous  situation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  should  meet  again  at 
4  p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  the  24th  by  which  time  the  Viceroy 
would  prepare  his  proposals  as  to  how  the  Executive  Council  aspect  should  be 
dealt  with. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  emphasised  the  importance  of  publicity  in  connection  with 
any  award.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  announcement  should  be  put 
out  in  two  halves  on  two  consecutive  days,  the  first  half  being  a  review  of  the 
attempts  to  bring  the  Parties  together  and  the  second  half  the  award  itself. 
Otherwise,  the  announcement  would  be  so  long  that  only  the  award  would  be 
studied  and  people’s  minds  would  be  insufficiently  prepared.  It  was  felt  on 
the  other  hand  that  this  procedure  would  mean  that  there  would  be  two  bursts 
of  abuse  instead  of  one.  It  was,  however,  felt  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
other  interim  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was  now  no  prospect  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  that  the  Delegation  were  considering  their  course  of  action.  The 
importance  of  an  auspicious  day  being  chosen  for  the  announcement  was 
mentioned. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&JIffijjy:  pp.  189-90 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  1 8  April  1946,  12.42  pm 

top  secret  Received:  19  April,  12.0s  am 

index  22.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation.  The 
following  is  summary  of  present  situation. 

1.  On  Wednesday  morning  we  saw  Jinnah1  and  put  before  him  the  alter¬ 
native  propositions  mentioned  in  Index  14.2  We  did  so  on  the  basis  that  we 
were  propounding  these  alternatives  as  possible  lines  of  approach  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  main  parties.  Jinnah  rejected  Scheme  A.  In  presenting 
Scheme  B,  we  emphasised  that  it  could  not  include  Calcutta  unless  possibly  it 
became  a  free  port.  Jinnah  said  that  he  could  in  no  circumstances  accept  exclusion 
of  Calcutta  and  we  took  this  to  mean  rejection  of  Scheme  B.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  alternative  proposition  by  which  he  would  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  agreement  but  he  would  make  no  suggestion.  He 
refused  to  say  what  areas  he  would  contemplate  being  excluded  from  Pakistan 
and  said  that  he  stood  by  the  six  Province  area  (including  Baluchistan  as  one) 
and  that  if  Congress  thought  he  should  get  less  it  was  for  them  to  make  a  pro¬ 
position.  We  appealed  to  Jinnah  to  think  the  matter  over  further  but  Cripps 
who  saw  him  privately  last  night  is  satisfied  that  he  does  not  mean  to  make  any 
move.  The  impression  Jinnah  gave  was  that  he  would  prefer  that  we  should 
propound  a  decision. 

2.  Yesterday  we  saw  Azad  for  the  second  time.3  We  told  him  that  Jinnah  was 
considering  certain  propositions  we  had  put  to  him  and  that  we  could  say 
nothing  further  to  him  on  the  Pakistan  issue  at  the  present.  The  Secretary  of 
State  then  dealt  with  other  matters  making  the  following  main  points: — 

(a)  Paramountcy  will  continue  in  the  interim  period  but  will  lapse  on 
British  India  becoming  independent,  the  States  thereby  acquiring 
independence.  Paramountcy  could  not  be  transferred  to  an  Indian 
authority. 

(lo)  Interim  Government  must  be  under  existing  Constitution. 

(c)  We  should  like  further  elucidation  of  Congress  proposals  as  enunciated  in 
Azad’s  recent  statement. 

3.  Azad  accepted  position  about  paramountcy  but  asked  that  an  Indian 
Political  Adviser  be  appointed.  We  said  we  should  have  to  consider  this  but 

1  No.  II 6.  2  No.  86.  3  No.  121. 
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Viceroy  is  convinced  that  States  would  never  agree  to  it.  Azad  then  said  that 
Interim  Government  must  have  plenary  power.  It  would  be  awkward  for  the 
Congress  leaders  to  explain  the  position  to  the  Indian  public  if  there  were  no 
change  other  than  new  personnel  in  Viceroy’s  Executive.  They  needed  some 
other  change  to  show  that  new  position  had  been  reached.  We  explained  the 
practical  impossibility  of  this,  and  emphasised  that  the  fact  that  Congress 
themselves  would  be  in  the  Executive  was  in  itself  a  great  change  and  would 
show  that  this  time  as  distinct  from  1942  and  1945  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  coming  independence. 

4.  Cripps  has  today  seen  Gandhi  and  Nehru  and  these  interviews  confirm 
impression  that  there  is  no  basis  for  agreement.  Our  estimate  of  the  situation 
is  therefore  that  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  settlement  of  Pakistan  issue  on 
basis  of  agreement  and  that  failing  some  unexpected  development  we  shall  have 
to  propound  the  basis  of  settlement  ourselves.  We  are  working  on  the  lines 
of  this  and  shall  finalise  it  after  our  return  from  Kashmir.  We  hope  to  telegraph 
it  to  you  about  29th  April  and  shall  require  urgent  reply.  During  the  period 
in  which  we  are  working  out  our  proposals  we  shall  continue  preliminary 
conversations  as  to  the  Interim  Executive. 


129 

Sir  T.  Rutherford  [Bihar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  [Extract) 

L/P&JIsliSuff  154-5 

D.O.  NO.  86-G.B.  governor’s  CAMP,  BIHAR,  20  April  1946 

3.  My  next  round  with  the  P.M.1  was  over  political  convicts  for  misdeeds  of 
1942.  He  had  obviously  taken  considerable  trouble  over  the  lists  and  eventually 
I  accepted  his  proposals,  though  we  had  considerable  argument  over  two  cases, 
the  most  difficult  being  that  of  a  boy  of  18  (in  1942)  who  had  been  involved 
in  burning  down  a  post  office,  and  5  cases  of  “commandeering”  guns,  really 
robbery,  in  the  name  of  Congress.  His  total  sentences  ran  to  18  years,  but  he 
has  lost  one  eye  in  jail  and  the  other  is  also  affected,  according  to  P.M.,  and  he 
was  in  Patna  General  Hospital.  The  P.M.  left  alone  “lifers”  and  cases  of  abetment 
of  murder,  except  one  where  the  original  sentence  was  only  5  years  and  the 
accused  had  already  served  3  years,  but  they  will  probably  come  up  later. 
What  I  expect  most  difficulty  over  is  the  1943  and  1944  cases  referred  to  in  my 
last  letter.2 

4.  He  next  proposed  the  refund  of  all  collective  fines — about  23  lakhs — 
and  as  there  was  no  special  responsibility  involved  here,  I  had  to  accept  this 
open  justification  of  what  happened  in  1942-43  also,  while  endeavouring  to  get 
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him  to  advise  villagers  to  apply  the  returned  moneys  to  village  common  funds — 
a  widespread  institution  in  Madras3 — for  expenditure  on  village  festivals, 
improvement  of  roads  and  village  water  supply,  entertainment  and  transport  of 
touring  officers,  and  bribes  to  the  P.W.D.  irrigation  staff!  Incidentally,  they 
were  generally  the  product  of  customary  but  unauthorised  levies  from  the 
village  drink  shop,  outside  merchants,  etc.  The  collection  of  the  cost  of  addi¬ 
tional  police  in  Bhagalpur  and  Pumea  has  been  stopped,  but  apparently  the 
P.M.  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  refund  of  sums  already  collected, 
though  it  would  be  the  logical  result  of  his  trend  of  mind.  My  impression  from 
the  Cabinet  meeting  was  that,  with  a  bigger  Ministry,  he  will  not  get  matters 
of  policy  settled  quite  so  much  according  to  his  own  way. 

1  In  para.  2,  Sir  T.  Rutherford  described  how  after  swearing  in  five  further  Ministers  of  Mr  Sri  Krishna 
Sinha’s  Ministry  on  16  April,  they  had  immediately  to  consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  a  police 
strike. 

2  No.  79,  para.  3.  3  Sir  T.  Rutherford  had  served  from  1921-43  in  Madras. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  L/P&J/3I337:  pp.  190-1 

IMMEDIATE  SRINAGAR,  22  April  1946 

TOP  SECRET 

No.  K/i.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  personal  for  His  Excellency  from 
Cabinet  Delegation. 

1 .  Our  next  succeeding  telegram  contains  memorandum  outlining  new  line 
of  approach  to  the  parties  with  a  view  to  securing  their  agreement  which  we 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you  on  Wednesday.  We  have  some  reason  for 
hoping  that  an  approach  on  these  lines  might  meet  with  success  and  feel  there¬ 
fore  that  we  should  not  yet  abandon  effort  to  promote  agreement. 

2.  The  following  are  explanatory  comments  on  paragraphs  of  memo¬ 
randum  as  numbered. 

Paragraph  2.  Method  of  constituting  Commission. 

(a)  Major  interests — 

i.e.,  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs.  Representatives  would  be  elected  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  communities  in  Provincial  and  Central  Assemblies  voting 
separately. 

(b)  Minor  minorities — 

Members  of  Legislatures  for  each  interest  would  combine  to  form.  all- 
India  electoral  colleges. 
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We  contemplate  a  total  membership  of  between  150  and  200.  This  would  allow 
for  major  parties  electing  i/ioth  of  their  own  number  and  minor  minorities 
receiving  some  weightage  as  suggested.  Special  interests  such  as  universities  and 
landholders  would  vote  with  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 

Paragraph  4. — We  contemplate  that  X%  should  be  a  figure  which  will 
certainly  be  attained  if  the  great  majority  of  the  Muslim  League  Members  of 
the  Commission,  say  80%,  vote  in  the  disagreeing  minority.  We  should  be 
glad  if  technical  examination  could  be  made  to  see  what  this  figure  should  be. 

Paragraph  5. — Basis  of  75%  figure  is  our  belief  that  Muslim  League  should  be 
able  to  secure  that  proportion  unless  more  than  10%  of  their  own  supporters 
were  to  vote  against  Pakistan,  but  this  might  be  checked.  North-West  Frontier 
Province  might  vote  against  Pakistan  at  this  stage  but  their  inclusion,  which 
seems  inevitable  if  other  Provinces  go  for  Pakistan,  could  be  effected  later. 

Paragraph  6. — Districts  which  are  not  contiguous  at  the  outset  might  become 
so  by  those  which  are  contiguous  electing  for  Hindustan.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  these  districts  are  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  if  not  some  other  method  of  decision  short 
of  plebiscite  would  have  to  be  devised. 
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Telegram,  L/P& J / 5 I337:  pp.  igi-2 

IMMEDIATE  22  April  1946 

TOP  SECRET 

No.  K/2.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  personal  for  His  Excellency  from 
Cabinet  Delegation.  Following  is  memorandum  referred  to  in  our  preceding 
telegram. 

1.  An  Interim  Government  shall  be  formed  forthwith  which  shall  organise 
and  carry  through  the  steps  following  for  determining  the  new  constitutional 
structure  for  India. 


2.  An  all-India  Commission  shall  be  constituted  for  British  India  from  the 
elected  members  of  the  Provincial  and  Central  Assemblies,  in  proportion  to  the 
strengths  of  the  various  parties  represented  in  those  assemblies.  Such  weightage 
shall  be  given  to  the  smaller  minorities  as  to  ensure  that  their  representation  is 
not  less  than  2%. 
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3.  The  Commission  shall  be  summoned  forthwith  and  shall  determine — 

(a)  The  minority  protection  provisions  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  any 
constitution  or  constitutions. 

(b)  Whether  there  shall  be  one  or  two  sovereign  States  constituted  for 
British  India. 

4.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  agreement  within  30  days  upon  the  issue 
in  3  ( b )  above,  and  the  disagreeing  minority  being  more  than  X%  of  the 
Commission,  then  the  following  method  of  decision  shall  be  adopted. 

5.  The  Muslim  representatives  in  each  of  the  following  Provincial  Assem¬ 
blies,  that  is  Sind,  North-West  Frontier,  Punjab  and  Bengal  (with  the  district 
of  Sylhet  in  Assam  added),  shall  meet  separately  and  shall,  after  discussion,  vote 
as  to  whether  they  desire  a  particular  Province  to  be  excluded  from  the  rest 
of  India.  In  the  event  of  75%  of  such  representatives  deciding  in  favour  of 
exclusion  that  Province  shall  be  excluded. 

Baluchistan  shall  also  be  excluded  if  it  is  decided  to  exclude  the  contiguous 
Provinces. 

6.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  any  such  Province  is  to  be  excluded 
it  shall  be  open  to  the  non-Muslim  representatives  in  the  Provincial  Assembly 
of  any  non-Muslim-majority  district  or  districts  contiguous  to  areas,  which 
are  or  which  decide  to  remain  within  the  rest  of  India,  to  meet  and  after  dis¬ 
cussion  to  vote  as  to  whether  they  desire  their  districts  to  remain  within  the  rest 
of  India  and  so  to  be  divided  out  from  an  excluded  Province.  In  the  event  of 
75%  of  such  representatives  deciding  in  favour  of  remaining  within  the  rest 
of  India,  such  districts  shall  be  divided  out  from  the  excluded  Provinces. 

7.  The  question  as  to  which  community  is  in  a  majority  in  any  district  shall 
be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  census  figures  for  1941. 

8.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Interim  Government  to  set  up  the  machinery 
for  arriving  at  decisions  as  in  paragraphs  3,  4,  5  and  6  above. 

As  soon  as  these  decisions  have  been  finally  arrived  at  there  shall  be  set  up 
one  or  two  Constituent  Assemblies  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  determine  the  new 
constitution  or  constitutions  for  India,  and  each  such  constitution  shall  contain 
the  minority  clauses  as  agreed  in  3  (a)  above.1 

1  A  very  similar  proposal  to  that  made  in  this  telegram  is  to  be  found  in  an  undated  memorandum, 
headed  in  manuscript  ‘Gurmani’s  plan’,  on  one  of  the  files  created  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  Secre¬ 
tariat.  L/P&J/10/32:  ff  11-12.  The  originator  of  the  present  proposal  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be 
Nawab  M.  A.  Gurmani.  Cf.  also  No.  134,  para.  2  and  No.  191,  section  b  (i). 
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Note  by  Mr  Menon 
L/P&Jliol4o:ff  113-17 

secret  undated 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  telegram  is,  briefly,  that — 
an  interim  Government  should  first  be  set  up  at  the  Centre.  That  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  take  steps  for  the  convoking  of  a  Commission  to  decide — 

[а)  what  protection  should  be  given  to  minorities; 

(б)  whether  there  should  be  one  sovereign  State  or  two  sovereign  States  in 
India. 


2.  If  there  is  no  agreement  on  issue  ( b )  within  30  days,  the  question  has  to  be 
put  to  the  vote,  and  if  the  dissentient  minority  is  more  than  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  (x)  of  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Commission,  the  question 
has  to  be  decided,  not  exactly  by  a  plebiscite  but  by  a  method  equivalent  to 
a  plebiscite,  the  details  of  which  are  described  in  paras.  5  and  6  of  the  Dele¬ 
gation’s  telegram  K-2  dated  the  22nd  April.1 


3.  The  arithmetical  problem  is  to  determine  x.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
worked  out  roughly  the  composition  of  the  Commission  in  the  statement 
attached.  The  total  number  of  members  comes  to  about  170,  of  whom  about 
54  will  be  Muslims.  If  not  less  than  80%  of  these  54  (i.e.  43)  vote  for  Pakistan 
(of  the  54  Muslim  representatives  in  the  Commission  I  estimate  that  46  or  more 
will  be  Leaguers  and  may  vote  for  Pakistan)  the  Cabinet  Delegation  consider 
it  reasonable  that  the  issue  should  not  be  decided  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 

Commission.  On  this  basis  x  works  out  to  be  about  25%  ’  ^  ^ 


i.e. 


In 


170 


other  words,  if  the  minority  voting  for  Pakistan  in  the  Commission  is  not  less 
than  25%  of  the  total  number  of  members,  the  issue  must  be  decided  by  the 
alternative  method  prescribed  in  the  Delegation’s  telegram  and  not  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  Commission. 


4.  This  alternative  plan  is  as  follows.  The  Muslim  representatives  of  each  of 
the  Provinces  of  Sind,  N.W.F.P.,  the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  plus  the  district 
of  Sylhet  will  meet  and  vote  on  the  issue  whether  that  particular  Province 
should  be  excluded  from  the  rest  of  India.  In  the  event  of  75%  of  the  Muslim 
representatives  of  a  Provincial  Assembly  being  in  favour  of  exclusion,  that 
Province  shall  be  excluded.  In  the  Provinces  of  Sind,  the  N.W.F.P.,  the  Punjab 
and  Bengal,  the  distribution  of  Muhammadan  seats  is  as  follows: — 
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Province 

Muslim  League 

Other  Muslims 

Bengal-f  Sylhet 

130 

12 

Punjab 

79 

10 

N.W.F.P. 

17 

21 

Sind 

28 

7 

Both  in  Bengal  plus  Sylhet  and  the  Punjab  the  position  will  be  that  90%  of  the 
Muslim  League  votes  will  represent  more  than  75%  of  the  total  Muslim  votes. 
In  Sind,  however,  90%  of  the  Muslim  League  votes  will  work  out  only  to  72% 
of  the  total  Muslim  strength.  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  vitiate  the  formula 
very  much  since,  if  all  the  Muslim  League  members  in  Sind  vote  for  Pakistan, 
they  will  get  80%  of  the  Muslim  votes.  The  special  position  of  the  N.W.F.P. 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Delegation  and  requires  no  comment. 

5.  If  any  Province  stands  out  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  mentioned 
above,  the  non-Muslim  representatives  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the  Mus¬ 
lim  minority  district  or  districts  in  that  Province  will  have  the  right  to  decide 
by  a  75%  vote  that  such  district  or  districts  should  be  part  of  Hindustan.  I  may 
add  in  this  connection  that  all  Muslim  minority  districts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other  and  to  the  proposed  Hindustan  area. 

6.  The  Delegation’s  plan  contemplates  three  rounds.  The  first  round  for 
Pakistan  is  to  be  fought  out  on  the  Commission.  If  in  this  round  Pakistan 
gets  not  less  than  25%  of  the  total  votes,  it  qualifies  for  the  next  round.  This 
round  will  be  fought  out  in  the  various  Provincial  Assemblies  of  the  Muslim- 
majority  Provinces  and  will  be  confined  to  the  Muslim  members.  This  will 
decide  which  of  these  Provinces  will  go  into  Pakistan.  Then  comes  the  third 
round  to  be  fought  out  among  the  non-Muslim  members  returned  by  con¬ 
tiguous  Muslim  minority  districts  of  the  Pakistan  Provinces  and  this  round 
decides  which  of  these  areas  will  have  to  be  put  into  Hindustan. 

7.  An  important  point  now  arises  whether  the  question  should  not  go  back 
to  the  Commission.  The  issue  originally  discussed  by  the  Commission  was 
whether  there  should  be  a  Pakistan.  At  that  stage  no  one  would  be  in  a 
position  to  know  in  what  shape  Pakistan  would  emerge.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  round  we  shall  know  exactly  what  kind  of  Pakistan  we  are  going 
to  have;  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  take  the  matter  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  ask  the  Commission  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  it  is  in  favour 
of  this  particular  Pakistan.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members 
who  voted  for  a  Pakistan  originally  will  now  vote  against  the  Pakistan 
as  it  has  emerged,  and  that  the  votes  in  favour  of  such  a  Pakistan  may  be 
considerably  below  the  prescribed  25%.  If  this  happens  Pakistan  will  have 
to  be  given  up. 
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8.  Another  point  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Where  exactly  is 
the  third  round  to  be  fought  out  ?  In  other  words,  how  are  the  views  of  the 
non-Muslim  members  of  the  Muslim  minority  areas  of  the  Pakistan  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  be  ascertained  ?  Presumably  the  intention  is  that,  since  all  these  districts 
happen  to  be  contiguous,  they  should  vote  en  bloc  and  not  area  by  area. 

9.  The  plan  is  certainly  an  ingenious  one,  but  it  is  possible  that  on  a  closer 
examination  it  gives  Jinnah  very  little.  On  the  first  round  Pakistan  will  win. 
On  the  second  round  Jinnah  might  lose  the  N.W.F.P.  On  the  third  round  he 
will  probably  lose  a  good  many  non-Muslim  districts  including  Calcutta. 
When  he  surveys  the  whole  position  he  may  conclude  that  the  present  pro¬ 
posals  are  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  Pakistan  demand  and  he  may  take 
the  line  “I  will  not  come  into  the  interim  Government  until  the  principle  of 
Pakistan  is  conceded.  Under  this  plan  I  am  invited  to  come  into  the  interim 
Government  with  that  issue  left  open  and  with  every  prospect  of  its  being 
decided  against”.  All  the  same,  he  will  logically  be  on  weak  ground  in  taking 
such  a  line  because  there  is  no  step  in  the  plan  to  which  he  can  reasonably 
object. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
plan  to  which,  consistent  with  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  they 
themselves  have  advocated,  they  can  object. 

As  regards  the  Sikhs,  the  question  of  their  going  into  Hindustan  or  Pakistan 
may  appear  to  depend  on  the  Hindu  vote.  But,  since  the  voting  strength 
required  for  going  out  of  Pakistan  is  75%  the  Sikhs  would  certainly  have  a 
determining  voice  in  influencing  the  transfer  of  territory.  There  are  in  the 
Muslim  minority  districts  of  the  Punjab  about  30  General  seats  as  against  19 
Sikh  seats,  and  unless  the  Hindus  are  able  to  secure  Sikh  support  they  will  never 
be  able  to  opt  these  districts  into  Hindustan. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  132 


Legislature 

Strength  of  various  communities 

No.  of  seats  in  the  proposed 

including  special  seats. 

Commission.  10%  of  strength. 

Hindus .  Muslims.  Sikhs.  Euro- 

Hindus.  Muslims.  Sikhs.  Euro- 

peans. 

peans. 

Indian  Legis- 


lative  Assembly. 

59 

32 

3 

8 

6 

3 

— 

I 

Madras  Assembly. 

167 

29 

— 

7 

17 

3 

— 

1 

Bombay. 

W 

OO 

O 

32 

— 

6 

13 

3 

— 

1 

Bengal. 

96 

123 

— 

24 

10 

12 

— 

2 

U.P. 

154 

68 

— 

3 

15 

7 

— 

— 

Punjab. 

47 

89 

33 

1 

5 

9 

3 

— 

Bihar. 

99 

40 

— 

2 

10 

4 

— 

— 

C.P.  &  Berar. 

93 

16 

— 

— 

9 

2 

— 

— 

Assam. 

55 

34 

— 

9 

6 

3 

— 

1 

N.W.F.P. 

9 

38 

3 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

Orissa. 

52 

4 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Sind. 

22 

35 

— 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

99 

54 

3 

6 

Total  No.  of  seats  in  the 
proposed  Commission. 


Hindus  99 

Muslims  54 

Europeans  6 

Sikhs  3 

Indian  Christians  3 

Anglo-Indians  3 


168  (or  say  170) 


Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rfe/i/no:  pp.  93-4 


23  April  1946 


NOTE  OF  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  NAWAB  OF  BHOPAL, 

APRIL  23RD,  1946 

I.  I  told  His  Highness  that  before  the  Delegation  had  gone  to  Kashmir  any 
prospect  of  agreement  between  the  main  parties  on  the  Pakistan  issue  had 
appeared  hopeless,  and  that  it  therefore  seemed  likely  that  the  Delegation  would 
have  to  produce  a  solution  of  its  own.  I  told  him  that  the  Delegation  had  not 
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definitely  formulated  its  plan,  but  would  do  so  on  its  return  from  Kashmir; 
it  was  probable  that  it  would  be  presented  to  the  leaders  in  about  8  or  io  days 
time.  I  said  that  if  on  their  return  the  Delegation  thought  there  was  any  chance 
of  an  agreed  solution,  they  would  still  try  to  obtain  one. 

2.  His  Highness  was  obviously  quite  well  informed  of  what  had  been  taking 
place;  he  had  flown  Nehru  back  from  Bhopal  this  morning.  He  enquired 
whether,  if  the  idea  was  a  Union  or  Confederation  of  two  or  more  groups, 
there  would  be  any  Legislature  at  the  Centre.  He  indicated  that  there  would  be 
a  much  better  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  Muslims  if  there  was  no  Legislature 
and  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Centre  were  kept  as  small  as  possible; 
and  that  this  would  also  be  the  desire  of  the  Princes.  He  said  that  the  Princes 
would  certainly  do  their  best  to  help  in  a  solution,  and  would  support  one  which 
appeared  reasonable.  He  was  unable  to  say,  in  the  event  of  there  being  two 
groups  or  federations  in  British  India,  whether  all  the  States  would  wish  to  form 
a  single  Federation  or  some  of  them  would  join  one  group  or  the  other. 

3.  H.H.  asked  about  the  interim  period;  and  thought  that  the  proposed 
Economic  Council  on  which  representatives  of  both  British  India  and  the 
States  would  sit,  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  it  should  be  small,  not  more  than 
ten  or  a  dozen. 

He  then  said  that  he  had  some  views  to  put  forward  about  the  Political 
Department  during  the  interim  period;  he  had  not  put  them  forward  before 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  us.  He  said  that  Nehru  had  indicated  that  they 
would  wish  to  put  an  Indian  politician  in  charge  of  the  Political  Department, 
but  that  he  had  told  Nehru  quite  definitely  that  the  Princes  would  not  accept 
this.  I  told  him  that  Azad  had  made  the  same  proposal.1  He  said  that  the 
Standing  Committee  were  meeting  on  the  25th  in  Delhi,  and  that  he  would 
then  consult  with  them  and  put  forward  the  Princes’  ideas  about  the  Political 
Department  during  the  interim  period. 

4.  I  asked  him  about  his  conversations  with  Nehru,  and  I  gathered  that  they 
had  not  led  to  anything  very  definite.  He  said  that  he  had  discussed  the  question 
of  the  representation  of  the  States  in  any  constituent  assembly,  and  that  Nehru 
had  been  very  insistent  about  representation  being  by  the  people,  but  that  he 
had  told  Nehru  that  they  would  have  to  accept  the  existing  situation,  though 
in  States  where  there  were  popular  assemblies,  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
some  elected  representatives.  I  rather  gathered  that  Nehru  had  told  him  that 
he  considered  the  Princes  an  anachronism  which  would  soon  disappear;  but 
H.H.  and  I  agreed  that  they  might  have  a  stronger  survival  value  than  Nehru 
thought. 

5.  H.H.  was  friendly  and  sensible,  and  I  think  is  out  to  help.2 
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1  See  No.  121. 

2  In  response  to  a  Minute  from  Mr  Abell  of  23  April  1946,  Lord  Wavell  directed  that  a  copy  of  this 
note  be  sent  to  the  Political  Department  but  felt  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  need  not  be  shown  it. 
R/3/1/110:  f  95. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Wednesday ,  24  April  1946  at  4  pm 

L\PDJ\5\337 :  pp.  192-3 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  the  top  secret  memorandum1  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  out¬ 
lining  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  for  acceptance  by  the 
Indian  Parties  proposals  for  an  all-India  Union  on  a  three-tier  basis  and  also 
proposals  for  a  further  approach  to  the  two  main  Parties  on  a  possible  basis  of 
agreement  telegraphed  to  His  Excellency  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  from 
Kashmir  in  telegrams  K/i  and  K/2  of  the  22nd  April2  (copies  attached). 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  explained  that  just  before  they  left 
for  Kashmir,  Nehru  and  Gandhi  in  personal  interviews  had  indicated  that  the 
three-tier  solution  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Congress.  Sir  Stafford  under¬ 
stood  that  Nehru  and  Azad  had  tried  to  put  this  plan  across  in  the  Working 
Committee  but  had  failed  to  do  so  and  a  unanimous  decision  had  been  taken 
against  it.  The  alternative  plan  put  forward  in  telegrams  K/i  and  K/2  was  based 
on  a  suggestion  made  by  a  Muslim  League  Punjabi  and  Sir  Stafford  was 
informed  that  this  proposition  had  been  shown  to  both  Nehru  and  Jinnah 
neither  of  whom  had  turned  it  down  out  of  hand.  The  Secretary  of  State 
pointed  out  that  this  proposition  was  much  nearer  to  the  original  object  of  the 
Mission,  namely,  to  set  up  a  machinery  whereby  Indians  could  decide  their 
constitution,  whereas  the  Union  proposal  involved  going  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  towards  designing  the  form  of  the  future  constitution.  Although  he 
did  not  think  there  was  much  chance  of  agreement  on  the  basis  of  this  new  plan 
he  was  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  strengthen  our  position  if  we  were  able 
to  state  publicly  that  this  plan  had  been  put  forward  and  rejected  before  we 
came  to  a  decision  of  our  own. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  thought  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  Jinnah 
accepting  the  new  proposal  which  offered  him  nothing  more  than  what  he  had 
already  rejected.  He  felt  that  it  would  take  nearly  three  months  to  go  through 
the  processes  of  decision  and  that  a  tense  communal  situation  would  continue 
throughout  that  period  pending  a  decision  on  the  Pakistan  issue.  He  felt  that  it 
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was  necessary  to  turn  the  heat  on  Mr.  Jinnah  and  also  to  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  the  Congress  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  Muslim  League  point  of  view. 
He  would  like  to  see  more  in  detail  what  the  plan  involved  and  in  particular 
what  the  percentage  of  the  Commission  was  to  be. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  percentage  of  the  Commission 
required  to  enable  the  minority  to  bring  the  second  procedure  into  operation 
should  be  fixed  at  20%,  since  on  the  figures  provided  by  the  Reforms  Com¬ 
missioner  the  Muslim  League  could  still  attain  that  proportion  provided  that 
at  least  80%  of  their  own  members  voted  for  Pakistan.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
proposal  in  paragraph  7  of  the  Reforms  Commissioner’s  note3  suggesting  that 
after  a  decision  had  been  reached  by  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
the  whole  question  of  whether  there  should  be  Pakistan  should  be  referred 
again  to  the  Commission,  was  not  practicable  and  could  not  be  adopted. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  see  Mr.  Jinnah  informally  that 
evening  and  should  put  this  proposition  to  him  but  that  the  references  to  the 
Interim  Government  contained  in  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  telegram  K/2  should 
be  omitted  in  presenting  these  proposals  to  the  Parties  at  this  stage.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  proposal  should  not  be  put  to  the  Congress  until  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
reactions  were  known.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  be  invited  to  meet 
the  Delegation  as  a  whole  when  these  proposals  would  be  put  to  him  formally 
for  consideration.  At  this  meeting,  if  Mr.  Jinnah  showed  signs  of  rejecting  this 
proposition,  he  should  be  warned  that  it  was  the  last  suggestion  which  the 
Delegation  had  to  make  in  the  hope  of  promoting  agreement  between  the 
Parties  and  that  unless  Mr.  Jinnah  had  some  positive  proposition  to  make 
the  Delegation  would  have  to  deal  with  the  Congress  and  do  what  they  could 
for  the  Muslim  community. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  would  like  the  meeting  to  consider  what  alter¬ 
natives  would  be  available.  If  no  agreement  were  forthcoming  there  appeared 
to  him  to  be  four  alternatives,  a  Congress  solution,  a  Muslim  League  solution, 
international  arbitration  (which  he  would  deprecate  as  being  too  prolonged 
and  virtually  handing  over  power  to  an  Interim  Government)  and  some  variant 
of  the  three-tier  all-India  Union.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  put 
forward  a  proposition  unless  it  had  at  least  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  two 
main  Parties  because,  as  a  matter  of  hard  expediency,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  enforce  the  solution  against  the  opposition  of  the  two  Parties.  The  Viceroy 
said  that  he  felt  no  doubt  that  the  federal  system  in  the  three-tier  Union  plan 
was  the  best  course  but  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  Congress  felt  great  difficulty 
particularly  about  the  proposed  sub-federations  and  the  concentration  of  power 
on  the  Legislatures  on  the  second  tier.  A  possible  way  of  easing  this  situation 
would  be  something  on  the  lines  of  the  position  of  Scotland  in  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Commission  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  explaining  the  object  of  the  Mission  in  Parliament  it  had 
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been,  stated  that  the  Mission  was  not  coming  out  to  set  up  a  constitution  but  to 
set  up  machinery  whereby  Indians  would  decide  their  constitution. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  after  seeing  Mr.  Jinnah  the  Mission  should  bring  such 
pressure  as  they  could  to  bear  on  the  Congress  to  go  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
reasonable  Muslim  claims.  He  thought  that  some  influence  might  be  brought  to 
bear  by  the  Princes  and  that  if  the  Congress  were  completely  unreasonable  we 
might  have  to  say  that  we  should  carry  on  as  at  present  but  we  must  have  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  proposals  on  which  we  should  take  our  stand. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  he  was  apprehensive  that  when  we 
came  to  go  to  the  Congress  to  secure  what  we  could  for  the  Muslims  we  should 
get  nothing.  He  felt  that  there  would  be  trouble  at  home  if  the  Delegation 
came  down  so  firmly  against  Pakistan  as  the  discussions  seemed  to  suggest  and 
thereby  excluded  a  large  Muslim  community  from  the  Commonwealth  against 
their  own  inclination.  The  District  Army  Commanders  had  told  him  that  if  the 
Muslims  raised  trouble  this  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  Congress 
disturbances.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  if  Jinnah  had  rejected  the  further  pro¬ 
posals  which  we  now  put  to  him  we  could  fully  justify  the  rejection  of  Pakistan 
by  explaining  the  effect  of  the  partition  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  and  the 
linguistic  difficulties  which  would  arise.  He  had  gone  into  the  question  of 
possible  Muslim  disturbances  and  was  advised  that  the  Muslims  were  not 
organised  for  revolt  in  the  way  that  Congress  were  and  he  did  not  think  that 
the  trouble  to  be  anticipated  from  the  Muslims  would  be  more  difficult  to 
control  than  widespread  trouble  with  the  Congress. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  if  a  settlement  was  propounded  by  the  Delegation 
and  accepted  and  operated  by  the  Congress,  we  should  be  bound  to  support 
the  Congress  in  dealing  with  any  Muslim  disturbances  which  eventuated.  The 
Viceroy  said  that  he  was  informed  that  on  May  1st  an  announcement  was  to 
be  made  of  a  decision  on  emigration  into  Palestine  which  was  almost  entirely 
what  the  Jews  demanded.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  he  would 
regard  widespread  trouble  with  the  Muslims  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  India 
together  as  a  very  grave  threat  to  the  defence  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  would  completely  defeat  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  plans  for  a  Middle  East 
security  system.  He  agreed  that  the  new  proposals  should  be  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah 
but  he  was  apprehensive  of  telling  him  that  this  was  the  last  step  we  could  take 
to  secure  agreement  because  if  Congress  knew  that  their  attitude  would  stiffen 
against  the  Muslims.  He  thought  that  the  federal  three-tier  system  contained 
in  Sir  S.  Cripps’  note  satisfied  our  conscience  sufficiently  on  the  minority  issue 
but  if  we  could  not  get  Congress  agreement  to  it  nothing  much  less  than  was 
contained  in  that  scheme  would  do  so.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Delegation  might 
get  into  the  position  in  which  they  had  abandoned  the  Muslims  and  could  get 
nothing  at  all  from  the  Congress  in  the  way  of  concessions  to  mollify  them. 
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He  asked  that  the  Delegation  should  take  note  of  these  views  though  they  did 
not  affect  the  immediate  action  proposed. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  publicity  line  to  be  taken  at  the  moment  was  that  the 
Delegation  were  still  pursuing  the  possibility  of  reaching  agreement  between 
the  Parties.  Provided  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  could  see  Mr.  Jinnah  that  evening  the 
Delegation  would  aim  at  seeing  Mr.  Jinnah  at  4  p.m.  on  the  25th  and  would 
hold  a  further  meeting  with  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  the  25  th  at 
9-30  a.m. 


135 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram ,  L/5&G/7/742:/ 93 

important  24  April  1946 

PRIVATE 

963 -S.  My  immediately  succeeding  telegram  is  personal  telegram  to  Prime 
Minister  about  passage  situation.  Grateful  if  you  would  press  very  strongly  for 
postponement  of  reconditioning  programme  as  suggested  in  telegram. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office) 


Telegram ,  L/S&G/ 7/742:  ff  94-3 
964-S.  Following  personal  for  Prime  Minister. 


24  April  1946 


1.  I  must  bring  to  your  personal  attention  the  very  serious  situation  which 
has  existed  since  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  in  movement  of  service  and 
civilian  families  from  India  to  U.K. 


2.  At  the  end  of  May  5,000  service  and  civilian  families  now  on  our  waiting 
lists  will  not  have  moved.  To  these  must  be  added  applications  for  movement 
in  June.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that  at  the  end  of  May  we  may  expect  a  total 
waiting  list  of  10,800  cabin  passengers. 

3.  We  have  repeatedly  represented  this  situation  to  the  India  Office  and  the 
War  Office  and  shipping  allotment  for  May  is  an  undoubted  improvement  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  Even  so,  it  will  hardly  touch  families  of  lower  movement 
priorities  unaccompanied  by  their  husbands,  whose  cases  are  nevertheless 
urgent.  Many  of  these  families  have  been  in  India  for  6  years  and  longer. 
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4.  We  have  made  the  following  suggestions  to  improve  position: — 

(a)  The  chartering,  as  they  stand,  of  1  or  more  suitable  ships  released  from 
trooping  to  run  a  shuttle  service  between  India  and  U.K.  until  present 
waiting  lists  are  reduced  to  more  reasonable  proportions. 

(b)  The  temporary  conversion  of  suitable  ships  to  make  them  into  all-cabin 
carriers. 

(r)  A  shuttle  service  of  small  ships  between  Bombay  and  Port  Said  and 
transhipment  at  Port  Said  into  an  Atlantic  Giant. 

(1 d )  The  use  of  MEDLOC  route  by  our  families  to  reduce  shipping  turn 
round. 

(c)  and  (d)  have  been  deemed  impracticable  by  War  Office.  We  have  received 
no  reply  to  (a)  and  (b). 

5.  We  have  done  everything  possible  to  use  cabins  suitable  for  carriage  of 
women  and  children  for  that  purpose  only.  We  have  berthed  junior  officers 
troop  deck  and  diverted  as  many  service  women  as  possible  to  air  routes. 

6.  I  agree  with  Cabinet  decision  that  reconditioning  programme  must  be 
undertaken  shortly,1  but  press  strongly  that  this  should  be  postponed  until  after 
July.  We  have  received  an  allotment  of  6,000,  half  12,000,  cabin  class  passages 
in  May  sailings  for  civilian  and  service  personnel.  If  we  could  have  10,800  half 
21,600  cabin  class  passages  in  June  and  5,000  half  10,000  in  July,  with  suitable 
proportion  of  women’s  cabins,  we  could  manage  from  then  on  with  4,000 
half  8  ,000  cabin  class  passages  per  mensem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  only 
receive  1,500  half  3,000  cabin  class  passages  per  mensem  from  June  onwards, 
we  shall  continue  with  an  increasingly  unmanageable  back-log.  Grateful  there¬ 
fore  if  reconditioning  can  be  postponed  for  at  least  3  months  and,  then,  only 
carried  out  to  an  extent  that  will  allow  us  a  continued  lift  of  4,000  half  8,000 
per  mensem  after  present  back-log  has  been  cleared. 

7.  The  problem  of  repatriation  of  personnel  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  also  serious.  For  this  traffic  we  have  to  rely  on  occasional  opportunities  by 
commercial  ships  and  on  a  few  spaces  made  available  to  us  by  Navy  in  aircraft 
carriers,  which  are  always  an  uncertain  factor.  In  consequence  the  agents  have 
1,800  half  3,600  applicants  for  passages  to  Australia  on  their  books  and  there 
is  a  service  waiting  list  of  200  in  addition.  All  are  cabin  passengers.  Of  service 
waiting  list,  some  are  release  personnel  greatly  behind  programme  of  their  age 
and  service  groups.  The  allocation  of  1  additional  ship,  with  good  cabin 
capacity,  for  permanent  employment  on  India- Australia  run,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  this  difficulty. 

1  Lord  Wavell  had  been  informed  of  the  Cabinet’s  decision  to  proceed  with  a  re-conditioning  pro¬ 
gramme  for  troopships  in  tel.  7745  of  15  April.  He  was  told  that  under  the  plans  approved  India 
would  get  about  1,500  passages  monthly.  L/S&G/7/742:  f  106. 
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8.  I  feel  strongly  that  India  should  now  be  given  top  priority  as  regards 
repatriation  of  British  families,  in  view  of  political  uncertainty.  As  Secretary 
of  State  knows,  I  have  had  a  strong  representation  from  European  Association 
on  this  subject. 


137 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 


L/POI10I23 


PRIVATE  AND  SECRET  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

24  April  1946 


My  dear  Henderson, 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  will  return  from  Kashmir  before  I  sign  this  letter. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  good  plan  their  taking  a  break,  especially  as  it  is  getting 
pretty  hot  in  Delhi  now.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  latest  telegram1  giving 
the  situation  just  before  they  left. 


2.  However  absorbed  we  may  be  in  the  constitutional  problems,  the  food 
situation  is  even  more  urgent.  We  thought  we  might  just  pull  through  our 
imminent  crisis  on  the  Washington  allotment  of  1,400,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
146,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  first  half  year;  and  it  has  caused  us  consternation 
to  find  that  this  was  apparently  not  a  firm  allotment,  and  that  we  were  unlikely 
to  get  more  than  a  proportion  of  what  was  promised.  I  hope  this  will  be  cleared 
up.  Hoover  was  here  for  a  day,  and  has  gone  on  to  Bombay  and  Bangalore. 
I  think  our  Food  Department  convinced  him  of  the  urgency  and  seriousness 
of  our  need.  Just  ten  minutes  before  he  left,  he  threw  out  to  me  a  suggestion 
for  some  regional  food-control  body  for  “the  Indian  Ocean”;  but  I  had  no  time 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  in  his  mind;  though  I  agreed  with  his  preface 
that  the  Combined  Food  Board  in  Washington  was  too  far  away  and  knew 
little  of  conditions  here. 


3 .  It  is  imperative  that  we  should  keep  up  the  pressure  for  the  quick  despatch 
of  wheat  to  this  country.  A  lot  will,  I  suppose,  depend  on  the  report  that 
Hoover  takes  back.  But  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  that  if  imports  are 
not  received  punctually,  the  scale  of  our  calamity  here  will  be  tremendous. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  in  the  end  decided  to 
spare  a  part  of  their  stocks  on  promise  of  recoupment  from  America.  I  hope 
that  India  will  get  a  large  share  of  the  immediately  available  wheat. 

4.  Hutchings  reports  that  the  Singapore  Conference  settled  what  he  thinks 
is  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  deciding  day-to-day  allotments  of  cargoes  of 
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food  from  Burma  and  Siam.  Killearn  will  take  our  Indian  requirements  into 
account  and  will  be  advised  by  a  committee  on  which  Chettur,  the  Indian 
Agent-General,  will  sit.  Allotments  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Combined 
Food  Board  allotments.  But  Siam  procurement  is  still  most  unsatisfactory, 
though  the  major  obstacles  to  progress  seem  now  to  have  been  removed.  It  is 
clear  that  India  will  get  only  very  small  amounts  from  that  country  in  the  next 
three  months;  and  that  the  146,000  tons  of  rice  which  we  were  allotted  in 
Washington  was  not  a  bird  in  the  hand  but  in  the  far  far  away  bush. 

5.  I  have  seen  your  latest  telegram2  to  the  Governor  of  Burma  about  Aung 
San.  I  am  glad  you  said  that  no  arrests  should  be  made  until  a  further  report 
had  been  made.  As  you  will  have  seen  from  our  telegram3  all  of  us  here  felt 
that  precipitate  action  about  this  four-year  old  murder  might  land  us  into 
serious  difficulties.  Our  Indian  stake  in  the  matter  has  however  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  by  the  recent  agreement,  which  is  important  for  us,  that 
Indian  troops  should  not  be  used  to  suppress  political  movements  in  Burma. 

6.  I  have  seen  your  telegram4  about  civilian  passages.  Though  we  agree  here 
that  the  reconditioning  of  ships  should  be  taken  in  hand  soon,  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  telegraph  to  you  in  the  next  day  or  two  suggesting  that  the  programme 
should  be  delayed  for  one  month,  so  that  a  larger  allotment  of  passages  may 
be  given  to  us  in  June.  If  we  could  have  3 ,000  passages  then  with  a  suitable 
proportion  of  cabin  passages,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  clear  off  most  of  the  back¬ 
log,  and  manage  on  1,500  passages  a  month  (as  proposed  under  the  recon¬ 
ditioning  scheme)  from  then  on. 

7.  Clauson  in  his  letter  of  16th  April  to  Abell5  mentioned  a  strongly  worded 
telegram  to  the  Government  of  India  (No.  6657  of  the  2nd  April)5  about  the 
grievances  of  ordnance  factory  personnel.  I  have  ordered  enquiries  to  be  made 
about  this  and  will  look  into  the  matter  personally.  But  the  tone  of  the  telegram 
bears  on  a  discussion  we  had  here  with  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the 
importance  of  treating  the  Government  of  India  so  far  as  possible  as  a  Dominion 
Government  as  soon  as  the  new  Executive  Council  is  formed.  It  would  clearly 
be  impossible  to  use  the  language  that  was  used  in  that  telegram  to  any 
Dominion  Government  or  to  a  political  Executive  Council  here,  and  we  shall 
certainly  have  to  correspond,  as  Pethick-Lawrence  put  it,  “on  a  more  equali- 
tarian  basis”  in  future. 

8.  There  have  been  a  number  of  police  strikes  recently,  of  which  I  think 
you  have  received  information  by  telegram.  The  places  affected  were  Malabar 
(Madras),  the  Andamans,  and  Dacca  in  Bengal.  Previously  there  was  a  strike 
in  Bihar  and  one  in  Delhi.  A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  has  been  among 

1  No.  128.  2  Not  traced.  3  No.  124.  ♦  See  No.  136,  note  1. 
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temporary  men,  and  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  has  been  satisfactory  that  it  has 
not  spread  more.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  police  are  fairly  reliable. 

9.  Fenner  Brockway’ s  statement6  about  a  plot  to  suppress  Congress  in  the 
event  of  the  Delegation’s  discussions  failing  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  here.  It  was  a  mischievous  statement  and  entirely  misleading.  A  fairly 
effective  answer  has  been  put  out  unofficially  in  Delhi,  and  I  see  that  a  Congress 
Minister  in  Bombay  has  also  repudiated  the  statement. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 

6  Made  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  at  Southport  on  21  April  1946. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Thursday,  25  April  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  195-9 

SECRET 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  meeting 
the  previous  evening1  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah  and  had  put  to  him  the  new  pro¬ 
position  as  a  possible  basis  for  agreement.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  been  in  an  unreceptive 
mood  at  the  outset  and  had  said  that  he  thought  it  was  no  use  discussing  the 
question  further.  He  had  indicated  that  if  the  Delegation  wanted  to  make 
progress  they  must  take  a  decision  themselves.  In  the  end,  however,  he  had 
taken  down  in  writing  the  main  points  of  the  proposition  and  he  said  that  if 
Congress  would  accept  these  proposals  he  would  put  them  to  his  Working 
Committee.  Mr.  Jinnah  again  emphasised  his  strong  objection  to  an  Interim 
Government  being  set  up. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  was  now  informed  the  Anglo-American  Report  on 
Palestine2  was  to  be  published  that  day.  A  telegram  had  come  from  the  High 
Commissioner  saying  that  it  must  have  the  most  unfavourable  repercussions  in 
Palestine  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  Arab  population.  He  thought 
that  this  was  likely  to  harden  Jinnah  in  his  adherence  to  Pakistan. 

Discussion  took  place  as  to  how  the  new  proposition  should  be  put  to  the 
Congress.  The  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  Gandhi,  who  was  opposed  to  any 
form  of  sovereign  Pakistan,  would  be  unreceptive  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  should  see  Pandit  Nehru  informally,  and  sound  him  on  this  pro¬ 
position.  If  Pandit  Nehru  reacted  favourably  his  advice  should  be  taken  as  to 
whom  the  Delegation  should  deal  with  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  in  the  matter. 
The  Viceroy,  while  agreeing  that  the  proposal  must  now  be  put  to  the  Con- 
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gress,  said  that  frankly  he  disliked  the  scheme.  He  felt  that  the  longer  we  con¬ 
tinued  discussing  possible  alternatives  the  harder  it  would  be  to  get  our  own 
decision  accepted  and  he  was  sure  that  in  the  end  we  should  have  to  decide 
on  a  scheme  and  do  our  utmost  to  get  it  accepted.  He  thought  that  the  parties 
were  in  a  mood  to  accept  a  reasonable  decision  by  ourselves. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  character  of  the  decision  to  be  announced 
if  no  agreement  was  forthcoming.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  thought  that 
the  Delegation  s  statement  should  begin  by  stating  that  it  was  their  conviction 
that  any  form  of  Pakistan  which  did  not  come  into  being  by  agreement  would 
not  be  a  viable  proposition.  A  Pakistan  composed  of  the  Muslim  majority 
districts  only  would  be  too  small  while  a  larger  Pakistan  which  came  into 
being  without  the  agreement  of  Hindustan  would  be  too  unstable  internally 
since  it  would  contain  large  minority  elements  in  the  areas  fringing  on  Hindustan 
and  would  be  in  unfriendly  or  even  hostile  relations  with  Hindustan  itself. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  it  was  conceivable  that  north-western  Pakistan 
even  if  reduced  only  to  the  Muslim  majority  areas  would  be  viable  and  that 
this  might  be  created  without  creating  north-east  Pakistan. 

Sir  William  Croft  said  that  he  would  like  to  feel  that  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  by  which  he  meant  that  if  the  Congress  were  to  refuse  to  work  under 
the  existing  constitution  in  the  interim  period,  His  Majesty’s  Government 
would  not  be  stopped  from  deciding  in  favour  of  a  medium  Pakistan.  By  this 
he  meant  north-west  Pakistan  deprived  only  of  the  Ambala  Division,  and 
eastern  Pakistan  consisting  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  with  special  economic 
facilities  at  Calcutta.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  Calcutta  was  not  so 
much  a  question  of  port  facilities  as  the  industrial  capacity  and  the  revenue 
produced.  Chittagong  was  capable,  at  some  expense,  of  being  made  a  satis¬ 
factory  port.  Sir  William  Croft  suggested  that  Mr.  Jinnah  would  accept  the  loss 
of  Calcutta  if  it  were  imposed  upon  him  by  a  British  decision.  His  general  idea 
was  that  we  should  withdraw  from  Hindustan  and  leave  it  to  its  own  devices 
while  staying  in  Pakistan  by  agreement  which  he  estimated  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Muslims.  He  thought  that  in  any  event  we  might  be  driven 
by  circumstances  to  do  something  of  this  kind  if  we  were  faced  by  a  blatant 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  usurp  power  without  granting  any  concessions  to 
the  Muslims. 

The  Viceroy  said  he  had  considered  this  possibility  in  consultation  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  thought  that  we  might  have  to  contemplate 
something  of  the  sort.  In  his  view,  if  the  Congress  knew  that  we  could  take 
action  on  these  lines  and  were  prepared  to  do  so  it  would  have  a  very  moderating 
effect  on  their  behaviour. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thought  it  essential  that  if  we  decided 
against  Pakistan  we  should  say  so  boldly  and  give  our  reasons.  If  we  were  to 
1  No.  134.  2  Cmd.  6808.  See  No.  143,  note  2. 
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make  an  award  it  must  be  a  full-blooded  one  which  would  appeal  to  at  least 
one  side  in  the  controversy,  and  it  must  be  definite  and  conclusive  on  the  Pakistan 
issue.  He  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  put  forward  the  three-tier  federation 
proposal  without  ruling  out  Pakistan. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  if  the  Congress  refused  to  give 
reasonable  protection  to  the  Muslim  population  such  as  would  be  provided  by 
the  three-tier  plan,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  other  way  in  which  we  could 
give  the  Muslims  a  square  deal  other  than  by  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Croft.  The  Viceroy  said  that  if  we  were  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt  Sir 
William  Croft’s  suggestion  he  did  not  think  it  would  matter  seriously  if  our 
action  were  inconsistent  with  the  proposed  award  since  the  Congress  would 
have  failed  to  accept  that  award  in  some  important  particular.  He  agreed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  award  must  be  a  strong  document  which  stated 
the  objections  to  Pakistan. 

The  meeting  then  turned  to  consider  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  draft  of  an  award.3 
The  Viceroy  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  begin  by  stating  the  objections  to 
the  partitioning  of  India,  emphasizing  particularly  that  it  would  involve  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Indian  Army  and  all  the  central  institutions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  which  were  now  in  operation.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
before  considering  the  drafting  of  this  opening  passage,  it  was  essential  to  know 
what  the  conclusion  would  contain  in  the  way  of  a  proposition.  The  First  Lord 
thought  that  nothing  much  less  than  the  three-tier  system  was  adequate  to  meet 
our  minority  obligations,  but  he  (the  Secretary  of  State)  was  not  sure  that  that 
would  be  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  document  might  possibly  discuss  and 
reject  the  various  alternative  schemes  before  stating  the  one  to  which  we 
adhered.  It  would  be  a  document  of  world  interest,  and  it  would  be  important 
to  show  the  uninformed  that  we  had  good  reasons  for  rejecting  other  possi¬ 
bilities.  Broadly,  there  were  two  alternative  solutions.  The  three-tier  system 
and  a  solution  nearer  to  the  Congress  proposals  which  relied  on  the  autonomy 
of  the  Provinces  to  give  the  Muslims  reasonable  protection.  He  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  three-tier  system  would  be  accepted  by  the  Congress  or  would 
work.  He  thought  that  the  Delegation  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  being 
drawn  into  making  a  constitution  for  India;  possibly  the  award  need  only  say 
that  there  must  be  one  India  and  one  constitution-making  body,  and  then  leave 
it  to  Indians  to  decide  the  constitution.  It  would,  however,  say  that  we  would 
hand  over  to  the  constitution  so  framed,  subject  to  our  being  satisfied  that 
there  were  in  it  reasonable  safeguards  for  the  Muslims. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  lay  down  in  some  detail  the 
provisions  we  should  require  and  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences.  If  we 
produced  something  which  was  just  and  equitable  and  put  it  through  firmly, 
he  thought  it  would  be  accepted.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  Mr.  Gandhi  had 
said  much  the  same  thing  to  him,  and  that  he  was  sure  that  a  firm  attitude  was 
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essential.  He  felt  that  if  we  were  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  requiring  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  constitution  for  the  Muslims,  we  must  define  in  detail  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  to  be  given  to  the  minorities.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  laying 
down  a  constitutional  device  in  some  detail.  It  was  agreed  that  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  Delegation  reject  the  Pakistan 
proposal  and  then  to  give  the  safeguards  which  they  consider  necessary  to  meet 
the  Muslim  anxieties.  These  could  be  prescribed  in  some  detail  as  being  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  included  in  any  constitution  which  was  to  have  His 
Majesty  s  Government’s  approval  and  implementation. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  statement  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ground  including  the  Interim  Government.  It  could  say  that  it  was 
proposed  to  form  an  Interim  Government  and  that  the  Viceroy  had  invited 
the  following  list  of  people  to  serve  upon  it,  indicating  that  if  they  declined 
he  would  invite  others  in  their  place.  He  thought  that  it  should  include  a 
statement  that  the  government  would  maintain  law  and  order  and  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  of  their  nationals.  It  was  felt  that  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
a  provocative  tone,  although  a  firm  statement  was  essential. 

The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  whether  the  award  should  insist 
upon  Legislatures  at  the  second  tier  of  the  constitution.  He  was  not  sure  that 
this  was  desirable  on  merits.  The  First  Lord  thought  that  Legislatures  on  this 
tier  were  a  logical  development  of  what  Maulana  Azad  had  already  agreed  to. 
It  would  be  important  to  the  Muslim  League  that  there  should  be  such  Legis¬ 
latures.  Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  these 
Legislatures.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a  single  Central  Federal  Legislature  elected  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures  and 
functioning  as  a  unit  for  the  compulsory  subjects.  This  Legislature  might  sit  in 
separate  compartments  for  Hindustan  and  for  Pakistan  when  matters  in  the 
optional  list  were  being  considered.  This  would  be  rather  similar  to  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Scottish  Legislation  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  there 
could  be  separate  ministers  for  optional  subjects  for  Pakistan.  It  would  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  have  a  Muslim  Minister  of  Education  for  Pakistan 
who  could  have  his  office  in  Lahore  which,  although  a  department  of  the 
Central  Government,  would  be  under  Muslim  control  and  answerable  in  prac¬ 
tice  only  to  the  Pakistan  section  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a 
structure  of  this  kind  would  involve  great  difficulties  because  [one?]  of  the  two 
compartments  of  the  Legislature  might  wish  to  remove  ministers  responsible 
for  their  subjects  while  those  ministers  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature 
as  a  whole  in  respect  of  compulsory  subjects.  There  would  have  to  be  a  duality 
in  the  Executive  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Legislature.  The  Viceroy  pointed  out 
that  there  might  well  be  a  third  sub-federation  of  the  Indian  States.  He  was  not 
clear  that  it  was  essential  to  have  a  Legislature  at  the  sub-federation  level,  but 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  a  sub-federation  being  able  to 
enact  legislation  only  through  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  The  Congress  might 
be  able  to  work  this  system  in  Hindustan  because  of  their  strong  party  control, 
but  it  was  more  doubtful  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Aduslim  League. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  statement  might  require  that  whatever  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  control  of  the  optional  subjects  in  Hindustan  should 
be  given  on  equal  terms  to  the  Pakistan  Provinces,  so  that  if  the  Hindustan 
Provinces  could  come  together  with  an  Executive  and  Legislature  to  organise 
their  optional  subjects,  the  Pakistan  Provinces  would  be  able  to  do  the  same 
as  a  separate  organisation.  It  was  agreed  that  some  device  must  be  found  which 
would  enable  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  to  put  themselves  in  a  central 
federal  organisation  for  an  optional  list  of  subjects,  and  to  create  legislative 
and  governmental  machinery  in  respect  of  those  subjects.  Assuming  that  the 
Muslim  majority  Provinces  do  not  opt  to  join  this  sub-federal  organisation, 
they  must  have  no  part  in  the  governmental  and  legislative  machinery  govern¬ 
ing  those  subjects  in  respect  of  Hindustan.  Similar  facilities  must,  however,  be 
accorded  to  them  to  enable  them  to  have  a  separate  sub-federal  organisation 
of  an  equally  centralised  character  if  they  so  desire  for  a  list  of  optional  subjects 
chosen  by  them. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  re-draft  the  passage  in  his 
memorandum  dealing  with  this  subject. 
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Note  by  Mr  Sudhir  Ghosh 
L/P&JI  10/40:  f  74 

HANDED  TO  SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS  BY  SUDHIR  GHOSH  AS  BEING  HIS 
PERSONAL  SUGGESTION  OF  HOW  TO  PROCEED  — 25TH  APRIL  1946 

SECRET 

The  immediate  task  is  to  secure  an  interim  representative  government  at  the 
Centre  and  the  recognition  by  H.M.G.  of  its  quasi  independent  status. 

In  any  move  to  form  such  a  government,  the  Muslim  League  will  demand 
a  guarantee  of  Pakistan  by  H.M.G.  before  accepting  Office.  The  Congress 
will  probably  demand  a  declaration  of  India’s  independent  status. 

The  new  proposals  must  therefore  be  an  advance  on  the  Simla  position  if 
they  are  to  be  acceptable.  They  must  give  to  the  Muslim  League  a  better  chance 
of  achieving  the  substance  of  Pakistan,  and  to  the  Congress  the  substance  of 
independence. 
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The  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  should  therefore  each  be  invited  to 
nominate  an  equal  number  of  members  to  the  Executive  Council  and  their 
nominees  should  be  accepted  by  the  Viceroy.  Other  members  to  represent  the 
scheduled  classes  and  other  minority  groups  would  have  to  be  appointed  but 
the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Executive  Council  should  be  approximately 
5  Congress,  5  Muslim  League  and  4  'others’. 

To  such  a  government,  if  established,  there  should  be  granted  the  status  of 
a  Dominion,  by  a  Dominion  Status  Bill  such  as  was  proposed  at  one  time  by 
Mr.  Amery.  This  would  necessitate  negotiations  between  H.M.G.  and  the 
Government  of  India  for  an  agreement  for  matters  of  defence,  commercial 
relations,  Services,  etc.  for  the  transition  period  until  the  new  constitution  had 
been  established. 

This  government  would  be  responsible  (a)  for  dealing  with  the  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  facing  the  country  and  (b)  for  setting  up  the  machinery  for  the 
preparation  of  a  new  constitution  for  India  to  be  placed  before  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  H.M.G.  should  guarantee  non-interference  but  offer  assistance. 

If  within  a  given  period  this  government  failed  to  agree  upon  the  constitution 
making  machinery,  it  should  request  H.M.G.  to  set  up  a  preparatory  com¬ 
mission  of  Indians  with  a  Chairman  from  a  foreign  country  to  prepare  a  draft 
constitution  for  submission  to  the  constituent  assembly.  In  preparing  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  commission  should  be  required  to  provide  for  a  federation  with 
residuary  powers  in  the  units,  the  fullest  safeguards  for  Muslim,  and  other 
communities,  provision  for  the  right  to  secede  and  establish  an  autonomous 
constitution  by  the  Muslim  or  any  other  community  or  by  any  province  or 
group  of  provinces. 

In  the  event  of  the  Muslim  League  declining  to  enter  the  government  on 
these  terms,  H.M.G.  should  invite  other  representative  Muslims  to  join  the 
Executive  Council,  equal  in  number  to  the  nominees  allotted  to  the  Muslim 
League. 


140 

Minutes  by  Sir  W.  Croft,  Mr  Turnbull  and  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

lip&jii<>i4o:  jj  89-94 

25  April  1946 

Mr  Turnbull. 

Here  is  the  revised  version  of  our  note.  I  am  keeping  a  copy.  The  S/S  might 
care  to  look  at  it.  But  it  would  not  of  course  be  circulated  without  his  per¬ 
mission,  and  I  think  in  any  case  it  might  be  kept  in  cold  storage  pending 
developments. 


w.  d.  c. 
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S/S. 

Below  is  a  memorandum  produced  in  Kashmir  by  Croft  and  myself  on  the  lines 
of  what  we  mentioned  to  you  orally  and  which  Croft  put  forward  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  this  morning. 

Please  see  his  note  on  it  below  [above]. 

F.  F.  T. 

If  we  can  get  a  free  \  hour  you  and  I  and  Croft  might  have  a  talk  about  the 
situation  and  this  idea. 

[pethick-lawrence] 


Enclosure  to  No.  140 
Note  by  Sir  W.  Croft  and  Mr  Turnbull 

SECRET 

i.  Since  the  chances  of  an  agreement  now  seem  to  be  remote  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  if  no  agreement  is  forthcoming.  We  should  be 
prepared  against  a  situation  which  permits  of  no  other  course  than  to  let  things 
take  their  course  in  an  uncontrolled  and  disorderly  manner.  This  situation 
would  certainly  arise  if  the  Congress  refused  to  take  office  in  the  interim 
Government  under  the  present  Constitution,  and  we  had  no  alternative  in 
hand. 

2.  Unless,  failing  agreement,  we  can  bring  about  a  solution  on  our  own 
authority,  the  Congress  will  be  free  to  have  their  way.  This  means  an  interim 
Government  in  which  the  Congress  are  the  only  organised  party  to  take  office 
and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  refuse  to  accept  the  existing  constitution. 
The  Muslims  would  in  these  circumstances  presumably  be  in  violent  opposition. 
Since  we  should  still  in  the  interim  period  have  British  civil  officers  and  British 
forces  in  India,  and  continue  to  carry  constitutional  responsibility,  H.M.G. 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Muslims.  It  is  clear  that  before  this  situation  is  allowed  to  develop  any  alter¬ 
native  which  is  practicable  should  be  considered. 

3 .  If  the  interim  Government  of  India  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Congress,  this  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  assurance  given  in  the 
declaration  of  August,  1940,  that  H.M.G.  would  not  transfer  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  a  system  of  Government  whose  authority  was  directly  denied  by  any 
large  and  powerful  element  in  India’s  national  life  and  could  not  be  parties 
to  the  coercion  of  such  elements  into  submission  to  such  a  government. 
This  undertaking  was  respected  in  the  1942  Declaration  by  means  of  the 
Provincial  Option  provision.  It  would  also  follow  that  some  75  millions  of 
people  who  would  in  all  probability  wish  to  remain  within  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  would  have  to  leave  it. 
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4.  An  imposed  settlement  must  be  of  a  character  which  H.M.G.  are  in  a 
position  to  enforce.  Otherwise,  since  at  least  one  and  probably  both  of  the 
Indian  parties  would  be  in  opposition  to  what  H.M.G.  proposed,  they  would 
not  in  fact  implement  it,  and  the  proposition  would  be  of  no  value  except  as 
a  statement  of  what  we,  as  the  third  party,  regard  as  right  and  just  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  an  all-Party  Interim  Government  could 
be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  such  a  proposition. 

5.  What  we  need  to  find  if  possible  is  something  which  we  believe  in  in 
itself  and  something  we  can  have  some  reasonable  hope  of  being  able  to  bring 
into  effect.  Assuming  a  situation  to  exist  in  which  we  can  no  longer  hope  to 
bring  the  Parties  together,  any  plan  of  this  sort  must  either  involve  the  com¬ 
pulsion  by  us  of  one  party  or  be  of  limited  application. 

6.  Since  there  can  be  little  practical  object  to  be  served  in  propounding  a 
solution  without  ranging  ourselves  behind  it,  we  must  give  more  than  moral 
support  to  one  thesis  or  the  other,  in  whatever  form  we  consider  either  of  them 
to  be  just  and  viable,  as  well  as  expedient. 

7.  To  range  ourselves  on  the  Hindu  side  would  be  to  throw  over  people  to 
whom  we  have  given  pledges,  who  have  been  loyal  to  us  on  the  whole,  and 
have  supported  us  during  the  war,  and  who  wish  to  preserve  an  association 
with  us  and  not  to  sever  the  link  with  the  British  Commonwealth.  We  should 
not  be  justified  in  being  parties  to  such  a  course  for  the  sake  of  Indian  unity 
which,  in  the  absence  of  communal  agreement,  is  bound  to  break  up  as  soon 
as  our  authority  is  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  range  our¬ 
selves  behind  Pakistan,  it  would  mean  that  we  cease  to  follow  the  mirage  of 
unity,  we  ensure  that  Pakistan  is  viable,  and  we  leave  Hindustan  free  to  assume 
full  responsibility  and  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  as  soon  as  she  likes.  Trouble, 
of  course,  there  will  be  while  the  process  is  taking  place.  But  trouble  is  inevitable, 
in  default  of  an  agreement.  The  most  embarrassing  situation  for  us  is  that  we 
should  fail  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  measures  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  suppress  the  Muslims  by  an  interim  Government  dominated  by  the  Congress. 
This  we  should  avoid  if  the  course  here  proposed  were  followed,  and  it  may  be 
claimed  that  of  the  various  possibilities  left  open  to  us  by  the  disagreement  of 
the  parties,  this  course  would  give  rise  to  less  disturbance  and  bloodshed  than 
any  other,  and  would  keep  our  own  liabilities  within  measurable  limits.  The 
Army  would  no  longer  exist  as  a  unified  force.  But  this  seems  bound  to  happen 
in  the  assumed  circumstances,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should  happen  according 
to  some  sort  of  plan  and  under  some  sort  of  control  than  that  it  should  simply 
go  to  pieces. 

8.  The  question  therefore  arises  whether  H.M.G.  should  not  take  their 
stand  on  a  version  of  Pakistan  which  would  be  a  sovereign  State  but  would 
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geographically  be  in  between  the  two  extremes,  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
mitting  it  for  consideration  but  with  the  intention  of  placing  our  own  resources 
behind  it.  A  medium  Pakistan  might  be  questionably  viable  without  British 
assistance  but  would  have  every  prospect  of  getting  established  and  eventually 
standing  on  its  own  feet  if  those  who  were  concerned  with  it  were  prepared 
to  accept  our  help  and  we  were  willing  to  give  it.  In  other  words,  we  should 
extricate  ourselves  from  Hindustan  and  leave  it  to  follow  its  own  course  while 
remaining  in  Pakistan  for  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  might  be  necessary  and 
acceptable.  There  would  be  no  delay  in  Hindustan  becoming  fully  responsible 
for  its  own  affairs  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  permit  our  own  with¬ 
drawal.  Pakistan  on  the  other  hand  would  be  given  a  separate  option  to  remain 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  would,  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  have  a  good  prospect  of 
constituting  itself  as  a  viable  independent  State  on  the  assumption  that  we  gave 
it  military  and  economic  support  for  an  initial  period. 

9.  The  definition  of  Pakistan  which  is  contemplated  above  would  include 
in  the  North-West,  Sind,  Baluchistan,  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  the 
Punjab,  less  the  Ambala  Division.  In  the  North-East  it  would  comprise  Eastern 
Bengal  (not  including  Calcutta)  and  the  whole  of  Assam.  Eventually  Calcutta 
would  pass  to  Hindustan  subject  to  appropriate  economic  facilities  for  Pakistan. 
But  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  of  our  withdrawal  from 
Hindustan  it  might  be  necessary  that  Calcutta  should  remain  in  our  hands  until 
this  was  completed. 

10.  It  is  true  that  this  proposal  involves  a  substantial  number  of  non-Muslims 
being  included  in  Pakistan  but  in  Bengal  a  large  number  of  these  are  Depressed 
Classes,  and,  in  Assam,  tribal  population.  There  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
contention  that  these  people  are  not  enamoured  of  Hindu  rule.  Moreover,  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  some  25  million  Muslims  will  be  left  in  Hindustan. 
The  proposal  includes  all  the  Sikhs  in  Pakistan  and  thereby  avoids  what  in 
reality  they  have  most  to  fear,  namely,  division  and  subjection  to  two  different 
authorities.  Their  real  interests  lie  with  the  Muslim  cultivators  of  the  Punjab 
and  they  might  more  easily  be  reconciled  to  separation  from  the  rest  of  India 
by  the  fact  that  the  severance  of  our  connection  with  Pakistan  would  not  be 
complete.  As  contemplated  in  similar  versions  of  partition,  the  States  would  be 
free  to  go  as  they  please  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  in  the  circumstances 
contemplated  some  of  those  bordering  upon  Pakistan  might  prefer  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  Pakistan  rather  than  with  a  Congress  dominated  Hindustan. 
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Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram ,  L/PO/io/iS:  f  250 

top  secret  25  April  1946 

23.  To  Govburlon,  London,  repeated  Viceroy  for  Secretary  of  State. 

Private  from  Governor. 

I  think  I  should  report  that  unusually  well  informed  source1  has  just  returned 
from  India  where  she  interviewed  Indian  political  leaders  including  Gandhi 
and  Nehru.  In  course  of  several  interviews  with  the  latter  she  gained  impression 
that  in  N  s  opinion  disturbances  in  India  were  inevitable  within  space  of 
approximately  one  month,  v/hatever  the  outcome  of  British  Cabinet  Mission 
talks.  If  they  favoured  Pakistan  there  would  be  uprising  among  its  opponents; 
if  their  recommendation  was  against  Pakistan  there  would  be  trouble  from  the 
Muslims. 

2.  In  reply  to  a  direct  question  whether  or  no  N  favoured  violence  source 
gathered  that  N  would  not  be  averse  to  violence.  He  quoted  with  approval 
recent  events  in  Indonesia  as  instance  of  violence  hastening  political  progress. 

3 .  Questioned  in  regard  to  his  recent  conversations  with  Aung  San  in  Ran¬ 
goon  N  said  that  Aung  San  had  expressed  disinclination  to  resort  to  violent 
tactics.  On  the  other  hand  N  thought  (?  that)  there  would  be  sympathetic 
reactions  in  Burma  to  any  widespread  trouble  in  India. 

4.  There  may  be  little  or  nothing  in  this  story  which  is  new  to  you.  But  it 
may  or  may  not  tie  up  with  your  other  information  and  I  feel  bound  to  pass  it 
on  for  what  it  is  worth. 

1  Mr  T.  L.  Hugh  es,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Burma  in  April  1946,  has  informed  the 
Editors  that  he  feels  ‘certain  that  the  identity  of  the  “unusually  well-informed”  person  can  have  been 
no  other  than  Daw  Mya  Sein,  one  time  teacher  and  journalist,  and  at  that  time  employed  in  the 
Public  Relations  Dept,  of  the  Government  of  Burma,  an  immensely  capable  woman  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Sir  Reginald  Dorman-Smith.’ 

142 

Sir  F.  Burrows  ( Bengal )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

LIP&Jlsli53:ff  162-3 

F.J.B.  3.  CALCUTTA,  25  April  1946 

2.  When  on  the  2nd  April  I  invited  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  as  the  elected  leader  of 
the  largest  party  in  the  new  Bengal  Assembly,  to  assist  me  in  forming  a 
Government,  he  at  once  indicated  that,  in  the  interests  of  stability  and  for  the 
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more  effective  implementing  of  Provincial  policy  in  matters  of  such  importance 
to  the  population  as  food  and  cloth  supplies  and  post-war  development,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  League-Congress  Coalition  Ministry  if  this  could 
be  secured.  This  represented  exactly  my  own  view  and  I  gave  him  every 
encouragement  then  and  throughout  his  negotiations  to  try  to  bring  it  about. 
Probably  rather  to  the  relief  of  a  majority  of  his  own  party,  he  failed  to  secure 
agreement  with  the  Congress  party  but  I  think  any  unbiassed  reader  of  the 
published  correspondence  would  admit  that  Suhrawardy  took  up  and  main¬ 
tained  a  reasonable  and  consistent  attitude  throughout  the  negotiations  and 
made  the  other  party  as  favourable  an  offer  as  could  be  expected  in  present 
conditions.  The  negotiations,  which  dragged  on  till  the  20th  April,  partly  at 
Delhi  and  partly  in  Calcutta  with  references  to  the  All-India  leaders  at  Delhi, 
broke  down  finally  when  the  Congress  Assembly  Party’s  meeting  that  day 
rejected  Suhrawardy’s  terms.  The  points  on  which  ostensibly  negotiations  for 
a  Coalition  failed  were  the  respective  strengths  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Ministry,  the  allocation  of  certain  important  Departments  between  the  parties 
and  the  proposal  that  no  “communal”  legislation  should  be  undertaken  without 
the  consent  of  the  party  affected.  Though  it  was  mentioned  as  a  difficulty  and 
never  explicitly  announced  as  settled,  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  case  the  usual 
stumbling  block  to  coalition,  namely  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League  over  the  exclusive  right  claimed  by  the  latter  to  nomi¬ 
nate  all  the  Muslim  members,  would  of  itself  have  prevented  a  settlement  as  it 
was  tacitly  understood  between  Kiran  Shankar  Roy  and  Suhrawardy  that  the 
Congress  had  no  Muslim  whom  they  could  seriously  press  on  him.  On  the 
first  of  the  points  mentioned,  the  Congress  would  have  been  agreeable  to  six 
seats  in  a  Cabinet  of  thirteen  or  to  five  in  a  Cabinet  of  eleven,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  co-operate  on  the  basis  of  five  seats  in  a  Cabinet  of  twelve.  Though 
at  first  this  point  seems  to  have  been  made  a  matter  of  principle,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  at  a  late  stage  of  the  discussions  the  Congress  party  were 
willing  to  accept  the  5-7  distribution  if  an  Independent  Hindu  were  added  as 
13  th  Minister.  In  the  alternative,  they  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
5-7  proportion  if  Fazlul  Huq  were  made  Speaker  (but  were  prepared  to  drop 
Fazlul  Huq  as  Speaker  if  Suhrawardy  would  give  them  six  in  a  Cabinet  of 
thirteen).  So  much  for  principles!  An  amusing  sequel  to  the  disclosure,  in  the 
published  correspondence,  that  Fazlul  Huq’s  name  was  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Speakership  is  a  statement  by  Fazlul  Huq  himself  that  this  had 
been  done  entirely  without  any  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  from  himself  and 
that — 

“Mr  Suhrawardy  .  .  .  should  have  known  that  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
in  the  present  Assembly  carries  no  more  honour  or  dignity  than  that  of 
the  Superintendent  of  a  Zoological  garden  or  the  manager  of  a  lunatic 
asylum”. 
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This  outburst  will  not  endear  Fazlul  Huq  to  the  new  Assembly,  but  it  is  in  fact 
a  case  of  “sour  grapes”  as  it  has  been  common  property  for  some  time  that 
Fazlul  Huq  coveted  the  Speakership. 

3.  As  regards  the  allocation  of  Departments,  Suhrawardy,  while  retaining 
Home  for  himself,  offered  the  Congress  the  very  important  Civil  Supplies 
portfolio.  He  was  not  prepared  to  concede  their  claims  to  Education  and  Local 
Self-Government.  As  regards  “communal”  legislation,  he  very  naturally 
pointed  out  that  the  term  was  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  definition,  and 
that  any  acceptance  of  a  vague  principle  of  this  kind  would  involve  either  the 
speedy  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  or  its  practical  inability  to  put  through  any 
measures  of  importance. 

4.  Having  failed  to  secure  a  Coalition  with  the  Congress,  Suhrawardy  saw 
me  on  Monday  the  22nd  April  with  his  alternative  proposals.  He  submitted 
the  names  of  six  other  Muslim  League  supporters  besides  his  own  and  of  one 
member  of  the  Independent  Scheduled  Caste  group.  He  indicated  that  he 
would  be  able  to  add  a  second  member  of  the  Independent  Scheduled  Caste 
group  after  about  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  the  person  in  question  would 
have  been  able  to  secure  his  freedom  from  a  Government  post  he  is  at  present 
filling,  and  he  satisfied  me  that  he  had  a  workable  proposal  to  add  a  Caste 
Hindu  to  the  Ministry. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram,  LlPO/io/26 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  2$  April  1946,  ll.JJ  am 

top  secret  Received :  23  April,  8.00  am 

No.  971-S.  Your  No.  7850.1  Palestine  Report.2 

I  presume  Arabs  will  react  strongly  to  Report.  Muslims  in  India  will  sym¬ 
pathise  and  there  will  be  hard  words  used.  Attitude  on  Pakistan  will  harden  and 
make  negotiations  more  difficult.  Jinnah  will  certainly  use  it  to  emphasise 

1  Repeating  tel.  2608  of  23  April  from  Washington  to  Foreign  Office  in  which  Lord  Halifax  reported 
that  the  State  Department  wished  to  publish  the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Enquiry  immediately  in  view  of  leakages  which  were  occuring.  L/P&S/12/3356:  ff  316-20. 

2  The  Commission  of  Enquiry  recommended  inter  alia  (i)  that  100,000  certificates  should  be  authorised 
immediately  for  the  admission  into  Palestine  of  Jews  who  had  been  victims  of  fascist  persecution; 
(ii)  that  until  Jewish-Arab  hostility  disappeared,  the  Govt,  of  Palestine  should  be  continued  under 
Mandate;  (iii)  that  Palestine  should  be  neither  ajewish  state  nor  an  Arab  state;  (iv)  that  the  Committee 
were  unable  to  recommend  a  maximum  or  minimum  annual  immigration  figure  into  Palestine  and 
felt  the  figure  must  be  the  right  of  the  Govt,  of  Palestine  to  decide.  Report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Enquiry  regarding  the  problems  of  European  Jewry  and  Palestine  (Cmd.  6808). 
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necessity  for  sovereign  Muslim  State.  Whether  more  serious  results  will  follow 
here  probably  depends  on  outcome  of  Cabinet  Mission’s  deliberations.  If 
Muslims  decided  to  resist  any  proposed  constitutional  scheme  the  resentment 
about  Palestine  would  naturally  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Friday ,  26  April  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&JI5/337 :  pp.  199-202 

SECRET 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  previous  evening  and 
thought  that  he  had  made  some  progress  with  him.  He  had  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah 
again  the  two  plans  which  the  Delegation  had  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah  when  they 
saw  him  formally,1  i.e.,  Plan  A  for  a  three-tier  Federal  Union  and  Plan  B  for 
a  minimum  sovereign  Pakistan.  He  had  also  referred  again  to  the  plan  which  he 
had  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  that  Plan  B 
was  definitely  unacceptable.  He  was  prepared,  however,  to  consider  Plan  A  if 
the  Congress  were  prepared  to  consider  it  and  if  he  could  be  assured  of  that  he 
would  put  it  to  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee.  He  had  assured  Sir 
Stafford  that  he  would  do  this  not  with  a  recommendation  for  its  rejection  but 
as  a  proposal  that  they  should  consider,  though  of  course  at  some  stage  in  the 
proceedings  he  would  give  his  own  views  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Stafford  had  seen  Pandit  Nehru  as  regards  the  third  plan2  but  had  been 
told  that  it  had  no  chance  of  acceptance  by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  immediate  point  for  decision  was  whether 
an  approach  should  now  be  made  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  acceptability  of 
Plan  A.  This  had  already  been  considered  by  the  Working  Committee  and 
rejected.  There  was  a  risk  in  raising  it  again  that  it  might  be  rejected  once  more 
and  this  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  use  the  three-tier  plan  as  the  basis  of 
the  ultimate  award.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  main  objection  to  Pakistan 
was  to  it  having  sovereignty  and  it  now  appeared  that  Mr.  Jinnah  was  for  the 
first  time  prepared  to  consider  something  less  than  a  sovereign  Pakistan.  He 
thought  Mr.  Gandhi  might  object  to  a  full  Legislature  on  the  second  tier  but 
that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  dealing  with  Congress  through  Mr.  Gandhi 
than  through  Azad. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  they  must  now  press  the  Congress 
hard  to  agree  to  a  Legislature  on  the  second  tier.  He  thought  that  there  must 
be  a  Legislature  on  the  top  tier  for  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  but  that  it 
was  not  essential  that  it  should  have  legislative  power.  Necessary  enactments 
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about  defence,  e.g.,  the  Army  Act,  could  be  enacted  in  identical  terms  by  the 
second  tier  Legislature. 

The  Viceroy  felt  that  the  longer  we  went  on  negotiating  for  agreement  the 
more  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  a  settlement  as  a  result  of  the  award.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  importance  of  agreement  was  very  great  even 
if  it  were  agreement  on  principle  only  and  not  on  detail.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought 
that  a  talk  between  Gandhi  and  Jinnah  on  the  basis  of  the  three-tier  plan  might 
produce  some  results. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  put  the  three-tier  plan  to  Mr.  Gandhi 
at  his  interview  with  him  that  evening  but  he  should  not  mention  the  matter 
when  he  saw  Azad  that  morning. 

II.  The  meeting  then  considered  the  Viceroy’s  re-drafc3  of  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  Sir  S.  Cripps’  Draft  Announcement.4  It  was  agreed  that  these  were 
preferable  to  the  original  and  should  be  adopted  subject  to  verbal  amendments 
to  be  considered  later  and  also  to  the  addition  of  a  preamble  which  would  cite 
the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  about  independence.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  vis-a-vis  the  British  public,  the  matter  of  independence  had  been  presented 
in  the  form  that  India  could  have  independence  if  she  so  decided  though  we 
should  hope  that  she  would  remain  within  the  Commonwealth.  He  thought 
that  the  present  statement  ought  to  be  so  drafted  that  this  was  its  implication. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  phrase  “the  British  Delegation  of  three  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  the  Viceroy”  should  be  used  at  the  outset  and  that  the  Delegation 
should  thereafter  be  referred  to  by  the  word  “we”. 

III.  Discussion  then  took  place  on  the  main  proposal  in  the  statement.  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  the  document  was  to  rule  out  Pakistan  and  no 
agreement  was  reached,  then  either  the  British  Government  or  the  Interim 
Government  in  India  must  take  some  step.  If  either  of  them  set  up  a  single 
Constitution-making  Body,  Jinnah  would  almost  certainly  refuse  to  take  part 
in  it.  He  was  not  clear  where  we  went  from  that  point.  The  document  as 
drafted  did  not  define  Pakistan  for  the  purpose  of  the  sub-federations  and  he 
did  not  see  how  without  doing  so  the  constitution  for  the  sub-federation  of 
Pakistan  could  be  framed.  Further,  if  it  was  the  Provincial  Governments  which 
were  to  decide  what  would  be  the  optional  subjects  in  the  sub-federation  and 
those  Governments  could  not  take  that  decision  until  after  an  election  under 
the  new  constitution,  that  decision  would  not  be  reached  for  a  long  period  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  sub-federation  constitution  could  be  framed  until 
its  field  was  defined.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  original  conception  in  PlanH 
had  been  a  three-tier  constitution  in  which  the  Pakistan  sub-federation  would 
be  formed  of  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces.  The  Delegation  had  decided  that 

1  No.  11 6.  2  i.e.  that  in  Nos.  130  and  13 1.  3  Not  traced.  4  No.  126. 
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this  must  be  modified  if  the  Congress  was  to  accept  it  and  yesterday5  they  had 
discussed  the  alternative  conception  of  a  single  Federal  Legislature  and  Exe¬ 
cutive  for  the  compulsory  subjects  which  would  separate  into  two  groups  for 
Hindustan  and  Pakistan  to  deal  with  optional  subjects.  This  would  obviously 
be  much  more  intricate.  The  Viceroy  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a 
compromise  in  which  instead  of  the  sub-federation  Legislatures  sitting  separ¬ 
ately  they  and  the  Central  Legislature  would  all  sit  together  in  Delhi,  but  none- 
the-less  the  sub-federations  would  be  defined  by  us  as  consisting  of  the  Hindus¬ 
tan  and  Pakistan  Provinces  and  the  States,  the  representatives  of  each  of  which 
would  sit  together  to  deal  with  optional  subjects.  This  would  involve  defining 
which  Provinces  were  in  the  Pakistan  group.  The  Constitution-making  Body 
would  have  to  be  similarly  sub-divided  and  would  have  to  decide  which  were 
the  optional  subjects  for  each  group.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  first  matters  to 
be  decided  were  provincial.  He  thought  that  the  sub-groups  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion-making  Body  would  have  to  decide  the  provincial  constitution,  including 
the  electorates,  and  also  what  optional  subjects  were  to  be  taken  at  the  sub¬ 
federation  level.  The  Centre  must,  however,  decide  the  method  of  selection  of 
the  sub-federation  Legislatures  as  otherwise  you  would  get  unbalanced  com¬ 
position  at  the  Centre.  The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  if  the  whole  con¬ 
stitutional  structure  for  India  from  the  Provinces  upwards  was  to  be  decided 
it  must  be  done  by  one  body  which  would  have  the  whole  picture  and  that  the 
amount  of  decision  to  be  left  to  the  groups  must  be  limited.  The  scheme  out¬ 
lined  by  Sir  Stafford  seemed  to  imply  that  we  should  award  India  into  two  parts 
geographically  and  that  these  would  only  come  together  for  framing  an  all- 
India  constitution.  This  he  thought  was  likely  to  be  very  repugnant  to  the 
Congress.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  in  the  form  of  one  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  meeting  in  two  groups  it  would  be  less  objectionable  than  as 
originally  formulated.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
something  pretty  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  and 
possibly  as  to  the  character  of  the  constitution.  Otherwise  the  Indians  would 
argue  together  indefinitely.  Mr.  Alexander  said  he  was  far  from  clear. as  to  what 
was  actually  proposed  and  would  like  to  see  it  on  paper.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S. 
Cripps  would  formulate  these  proposals  in  written  form.6  It  was  also  suggested 
that  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  should  be  asked  to  work  out  this  idea  in  constitutional  terms.7 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  there  was  an  important  point  as  regards  the  army.  He 
thought  it  essential  that  the  Federal  Union  Army  should  not  be  available  for 
internal  security  but  if  there  were  not  to  be  a  precise  sub-federation  no  unit 
which  would  control  the  Army  at  that  level  could  exist.  He  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  Provincial  military  forces  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  internal  security  purposes.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  armed  police  would 
be  the  solution  to  this  difficulty.  They  might  be  grouped  regionally.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  law  and  order  was  a  Provincial  subject  now  and  that  the 
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Federal  Army  could  only  be  used  at  the  request  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
It  was  difficult  to  have  troops  available  at  a  particular  place  but  incapable  of 
being  used  in  a  serious  law  and  order  situation  and  it  was  agreed  that  provided 
it  was  clear  the  Union  Army  could  not  be  used  except  at  the  request  of  the 
Provincial  authorities  the  anxieties  of  the  parties  might  be  overcome. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Delegation  steps  to  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  formulation  of  an  Executive  Council.  He  would  like  to 
start  discussions  on  this  with  the  Party  leaders  soon.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  the 
sooner  these  discussions  opened,  the  better.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  did 
not  see  how  this  subject  could  be  opened  until  the  award  had  been  made. 
Jinnah  would  say  he  could  not  decide  whether  he  could  come  in  or  not  until 
he  knew  the  character  of  the  award.  Moreover,  the  Congress  would  at  once 
raise  the  questions  about  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  The  Viceroy  said  there 
were  various  questions  which  would  arise  when  this  subject  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  These  were  whether  there  should  be  an  Indian  War  Member  and,  if  so, 
from  which  community  he  should  be  drawn.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  vital  issue  was  the  question  of  the  proportions  of  the 
different  communities  to  be  invited  to  serve  and  whether  the  Executive  should 
be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  nominations  on  a  Provincial  basis  as  proposed  by 
the  Congress.  It  was  agreed  to  discuss  these  matters  further  at  the  afternoon 
meeting. 

s  No.  138. 

6  There  is  an  undated  note  on  L/P&J/10/40  entitled  ‘Sir  S.  Cripps’  formula  for  Constituent  Assembly’, 
and  one  dated  26  April  1946  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  same  subject. 

7  A  note  by  Mr  Menon  and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  commenting  on  Sir  S.  Cripps’  proposals  is  on  L/P&J/10/42: 
ff  204-5. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

26  April  1946  at  4.30  pm 

L\PDJ\s\337 :  PP-  202-3 

SECRET 

I.  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  at  his  meeting  with  Maulana  Azad  that  morning 
the  Maulana  had  himself  raised  the  question  of  the  three-tier  constitution.  He 
had  emphasised  the  desire  of  Congress  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  had  said  that  he  thought  he  could  get  the  Working  Committee  to 
agree  to  a  single  Federation  which  would  be  broken  down  into  two  parts 
legislating  separately  for  optional  subjects.  He  had  told  Sir  Stafford  that  he  could 
tell  Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  had  discussed  his  proposal  with  the  President  of  the 
Congress  and  was  confident  that  Congress  would  go  as  far  as  that.  Sir  Stafford 
had  asked  whether,  if  Mr.  Jinnah  asked  him  whether  the  Congress  were 
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prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  that  there  should  be  two  separate  Legislatures 
for  the  two  Federations  with  a  Union  Legislature  and  Executive  above  them 
for  the  compulsory  subjects,  he  could  give  Mr.  Jinnah  an  encouraging  reply. 
The  Maulana  had  said  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  Working 
Committee  to  agree  to  meet  representatives  ol  the  Muslim  League  and  Cabinet 
Delegation  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  on  the  basis  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  started  from  the  position  he  had  described  and  that  the  Muslim  League 
started  from  the  position  that  they  wanted  two  Legislatures  on  the  second  tier. 
The  Maulana  had  specially  asked  that  if  such  negotiations  were  to  take  place 
they  should  not  be  in  Delhi  but  in  somewhere  cooler. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  sound  Mr.  Jinnah  that  night  and  that 
a  decision  as  to  publicity  and  other  matters  must  await  the  result.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  if  a  move  had  to  be  made  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  to  Simla. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  in  any  event  the  position  now  was  that  the 
President  of  the  Congress  had  said  that  he  could  get  Congress  to  agree  to  what 
we  had  proposed  in  any  case  to  put  in  the  award. 

II.  The  meeting  then  considered  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Executive 
Council. 

As  regards  the  War  Member  it  was  agreed  that  this  post  must  be  given  to 
an  Indian.  While  it  would  be  preferable  for  it  to  be  held  by  an  Indian  who  was 
not  in  either  of  the  two  main  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  if  that  could  not  be 
achieved  it  could  be  given  to  a  member  of  Congress  or  the  Muslim  League 
provided  that  the  Home  portfolio  was  allocated  to  a  representative  of  the  other 
party.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  the  best  neutral  would  be  Pandit  Kunzru 
who  was  a  Hindu  non-Congress  Liberal  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  Army 
matters  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Alternatively, 
Baldev  Singh,  a  Sikh,  would  be  a  possibility. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  it  might  be  much  easier  to  secure  an  Interim 
Government  if  the  minorities  were  not  represented  in  it,  because,  while  the 
Congress  would  not  count  them  as  Hindus,  the  Muslim  League  regarded  them 
as  weighting  decisions  in  favour  of  the  Congress.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  should  be  5:5:3,  and  that  the  three  should  include  a  Sikh  (Baldev 
Singh)  and  possibly  a  non-Congress  Hindu  and  a  non-League  Muslim  (Zakir 
Hussain).  On  this  basis  Kunzru  might  come  in  as  a  non-Congress  Hindu  but 
it  would  be  doubtful  if  he  could  be  given  so  important  a  portfolio  as  War. 
An  alternative  possibility  was  to  include  an  Anglo-Indian  (Anthony).  It  was 
agreed  that  Ambedkar  could  not  be  included  and  that  the  Scheduled  Castes 
must  have  a  representative  who  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

The  Viceroy  contemplated  the  following  composition: — 

Congress. — Nehru,  Patel,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Rajagopalachari,  one  Scheduled 
Caste. 
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Muslim  League.  -Jinnah,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Khaliquazzaman,  Nazimuddin, 
Saadullali. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  as  regards  the  method  of  selection,  he  thought  the 
best  way  of  giving  a  democratic  air  to  the  selection  would  be  to  arrange  for 
panels  to  be  nominated  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  two  each  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  one  by  the  Opposition.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  an  understanding 
that  the  people  on  this  list  were  in  fact  nominated. 

III.  Future  programme. — It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
finalise  the  proposed  award  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  when  it  could  be  tele¬ 
graphed  to  London.  This  was  irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  agreement 
because  if  there  were  negotiations  and  they  failed  it  would  be  essential  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  decision. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull 
LlP&Jliol4o:ff55-6 

OFFICE  OF  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  VICEROY 

26  April  1946 

Mr  Turnbull. 

Herewith  4  copies  of  a  note  by  Home  Dept,  on  the  use  of  police  and  quasi-police 
forces  for  internal  security.1 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 


Enclosure  to  No.  146 

SECRET 

Note  dated  the  26th  April  prepared  in  the  Home  Department  on  the  strength 
of  the  Police  and  that  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  maintenance  of  internal 

security. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  British  India  out  of  a  sanctioned  strength  of  298, 000, 
the  Police  forces  total  279,000.  Of  these  108,000  are  armed,  including  30,000 
employed  on  specific  duties  and  78,000  available  as  reserves,  of  whom  34,000 
could  be  used  as  “striking  forces”. 

2.  The  police  strength  and  composition  varies  widely  in  Provinces.  Bombay 
with  a  total  population  of  21  million  has  37,000  police,  of  whom  16,000  are 
armed.  Bengal  with  a  population  of  60  million  has  38,000  police  of  whom 
11,000  are  armed.  The  U.P.  with  a  population  of  55  million  has  49,000  police 

1  Presumably  produced  in  response  to  discussion  in  No.  144,  Pt  III. 
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of  whom  19,000  are  armed,  including  3,000  on  special  railway  security  and 
other  security  guard  duties. 

3.  The  assistance  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  sought  generally  in  one  of  two 
conditions,  namely,  either  when  there  is  general  disorder  and  disaffection  or 
when  communal  trouble  breaks  out  which  is  generally  in  towns.  Some  figures 
of  the  communal  composition  of  the  total  population  in  Bombay,  Bengal  and 
the  U.P.  and  in  the  three  largest  towns  in  each  of  those  Provinces  are  given  in 
a  statement  at  the  end  of  this  note.2 

4.  As  a  support  to  law  and  order  and  the  maintenance  of  security,  troops  are 
useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 

(i)  The  location  of  troops,  even  without  their  employment,  exercises  a 
steadying  influence  which  is  very  much  valued  by  governments. 

(ii)  Exercises  and  training  in  the  normal  course  of  their  duty  also  have  a 
useful  effect. 

(iii)  “Showing  the  flag”  (flag  marches  etc.)  has  a  sedative  effect  in  areas 
which  may  be  inclined  to  be  unsettled. 

(iv)  When  trouble  breaks  out  or  is  imminent  the  moving  in  of  troops,  with¬ 
out  their  necessarily  being  engaged  has  a  good  effect  or  prevents  trouble 
coming  to  a  head. 

(v)  When  trouble  has  broken  out  and  has  got  or  proves  likely  to  get  out  of 
control  of  the  local  forces  of  law  and  order,  troops  can  intervene  with 
effect. 

(vi)  In  the  last  resort  the  Army  is  available  to  take  over  and  administer  under 
martial  law  a  situation  which  has  defied  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
administration  through  its  normal  agencies  and  the  ordinary  law. 

5.  Provinces  were  recently  addressed  with  a  request  to  review  their  police 
forces  in  view  of  the  proposed  post-war  composition  and  location  of  the  Army 
and  the  effect  which  they  would  have  on  the  employment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  maintaining  interna!  security.  The  principal  points  relevant  here  were:  first, 
the  proposed  concentration  of  troops  in  larger  formations  for  the  purposes  of 
training  (as  opposed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  dispersion  before  the  war) ; 
and  secondly,  the  consequences  arising  from  the  vastly  more  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  and  improved  equipment  of  the  fighting  forces  at  present. 

These  factors  mean  that  Provinces  will  henceforth  not  be  able  to  count  upon 
numerous  comparatively  small  formations  stationed  within  their  areas  and 
should,  it  was  suggested,  be  prepared  to  deal  with  internal  security  problems 
up  to  a  stage  at  which  a  more  serious  situation  has  developed  than  the  police 
have  hitherto  been  expected  to  cope  with. 

Provinces  were,  however,  told  that  they  could  confidently  assume  that,  in 
the  immediate  future  and  after  the  army  reorganization  had  taken  place,  taking 
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into  account  facilities  for  air  transport,  in  general  military  assistance  would  be 
forthcoming  in  no  fewer  numbers  and  with  no  greater  delay  than  at  present. 
They  have  therefore  not  made  any  review  of  the  position  which  would  arise  if 
the  Armed  Forces  were  not  available  to  fall  back  upon  when  an  internal  security 
situation  got  out  of  hand  in  any  Province. 

Any  Federal  Armed  Forces  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  available  to  assist  in 
this  way  at  the  request  of  a  Provincial  or  Regional  authority  but  would  not  have  any 
responsibility  for  volunteering  themselves  for  this  duty  and  the  federal  authority 
would  have  no  power  to  insist  on  intervention. 

6.  For  Provinces  or  regions  which  did  not  elect  to  employ  Federal  Armed 
Forces  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  an  alternative  either  by  provincial  or 
regional  internal  security  troops  or  by  increased  police  forces. 

This  would  undoubtedly  involve  considerable  expense.  The  Armed  Forces 
perform  the  functions  indicated  in  items  (i)  to  (iii)  in  para.  4  as  an  incident  of 
their  training  and  therefore  the  effect  which  they  produce  in  this  respect  costs 
nothing.  The  maintenance  of  internal  security  troops  or  police  which  would 
have  to  be  earmarked  (and  for  considerable  periods  kept  virtually  idle)  against 
emergencies  would  be  an  additional  expense  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  police  which,  for  this  purpose, 
would  have  to  be  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  Army  is  expensive. 

7.  Home  Department  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  man-power  would 
be  available  for  any  expansion  of  the  police  forces  or  the  establishment  of 
regional  internal  security  forces.  There  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
police  of  good  quality  in  many  parts  of  India  and  the  strain  of  recruiting  troops 
during  the  war  is  believed  to  have  resulted  in  virtually  exhausting  the  resources 
of  suitable  recruits.  It  does  not  follow  that  even  men  of  good  quality  and  of 
creditable  records  in  the  Army  will  on  demobilization  make  good  policemen 
for  work  in  the  Armed  Constabulary  or  for  internal  security  work. 

2  The  statement  is  not  printed. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Saturday ,  27  April  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&JI5/337:  pp-  203-4 

SECRET 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  previous  evening. 
He  had  explained  to  him  the  position  reached  with  the  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress  and  League  representatives,  and 
the  Cabinet  Delegation.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  been  in  a  difficult  mood  and  had  made 
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a  long  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  views  he  had  expressed  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  must  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily  those  of  the  Muslim  League,  and  that 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  regard  his  rejection  of  any  proposals  put  to  him 
personally  as  constituting  objection  by  the  Muslim  League.  Ultimately  lie  had 
said  that  i  f  it  was  desired  that  lie  should  put  the  proposal  for  a  joint  meeting  to 
liis  Working  Committee,  he  would  wish  to  have  a  letter  specifically  making 
that  proposal.  He  would  then  send  an  answer  either  on  Saturday  evening  or  on 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  on  receiving  this  information  from  Sir 
Stafford  late  on  Friday  night,  he  and  Sir  Stafford  had  prepared  a  draft  letter1 
which  they  suggested  might  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Maulana  Azad  simul¬ 
taneously  that  morning. 

Discussion  followed  on  this  draft,  and  a  letter  for  despatch  in  the  form 
attached  was  agreed  upon.2 

It  was  agreed  that  the  fact  that  this  letter  had  been  sent  would  very  soon 
become  public,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  initiative  by  making  a 
Press  statement  accordingly  that  afternoon.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  and  of  the  answers  to  it  when  they  were  received  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  It  was  considered,  however,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  communicate  with  the  Chancellor  until  the  answers  of 
both  parties  had  come  in. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  further  the  draft  of  the  statement  to  be  made  in 
the  event  of  agreement  not  being  reached  between  the  parties.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  himself  re-draft  this  document  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  on  Monday. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  outlining  developments 
since  the  Delegation’s  return  from  Kashmir,  and  communicating  the  text  of 
the  letter  to  Azad  and  Jinnah  should  be  despatched. 

1  A  copy  of  this  draft  is  on  L/P&j/io/40.  2  See  No.  149  for  the  letter  as  despatched. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J / 5/337:  pp.  204-5 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  2y  April  I946 ,  5.50  pm 

top  secret  Received:  27  April,  12.20  pm 

index  24.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation. 

The  following  is  summary  of  developments  since  our  Index  22  of  18th 
April.1 

1.  Cripps  has  had  further  informal  meetings  with  Jinnah,  Nehru,  Gandhi 
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and  Azad.  Object  was  to  ascertain  chances  of  agreement  on  basis  of  formulae 
similar  to  1942  offer  of  which  copy  has  been  sent  to  you  by  mail.  This  proved 
fruitless,  but  in  course  of  these  discussions  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
some  faint  possibility  of  agreement  on  the  general  basis  of  Scheme  A  in  our 
Index  14.2  Cripps  gained  the  impression  fromjinnah  that  if  the  Congress  were 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  tlirec  tier  constitution  he  would  be 
prepared  to  put  that  plan  to  his  Working  Committee.  O11  the  following  day 
Azad  asked  Cripps  for  an  interview  and  then  spontaneously  said  that  he  thought 
that  he  could  get  the  Congress  Working  Committee  to  agree  to  negotiate  with 
Muslim  League  on  the  basis  of  an  All-India  Union  confined  to  Foreign  A  ffairs, 
Defence  and  Communications  with  a  Legislature  which  would  meet  in  two 
parts  to  deal  with  optional  subjects.  He  added  that  if  Jinnah  would  agree  to 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  get  his  Committee 
to  agree  to  nominate  four  representatives  to  negotiate  with  four  members  of 
the  Muslim  League  and  ourselves  together  on  this  basis,  and  thought  that,  if 
Jinnah  were  prepared  to  accept  a  three  tier  system  lie  might  still  be  able  to 
arrange  for  negotiations  to  take  place,  starting  from  these  two  positions. 

2.  Consequently  we  have  today  addressed  letter,3  text  of  which  is  in  our 
next  succeeding  telegram,  to  Jinnah  and  Azad.  If  reply  should  be  favourable 
we  shall  move  with  the  Viceroy  to  Simla  during  coming  week  to  engage  in 
close  negotiations. 

3.  Position  is  that  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Congress  would  accept 
two  tier  system  in  which  the  Central  Legislature  and  Executive  were  bifurcated 
into  two  parts  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  all  except  the  three  compulsory 
subjects,  while  the  Muslim  League  might  possibly  agree  to  separate  Federations 
of  Hindu  and  Muslim  Provinces,  dealing  with  optional  subjects  with  All-India 
Union  above  it.  Difference  between  these  positions  would  not  be  beyond 
possibility  of  being  resolved  given  goodwill. 

4.  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  we  receive  a  negative  reply  from  one  or  both 
parties,  we  shall  proceed  on  the  basis  that  attempt  to  secure  an  agreed  settle¬ 
ment  must  be  abandoned.  We  are  accordingly  working  now  on  statement  to  be 
made  by  the  Delegation  in  that  event  and  hope  to  telegraph  it  to  you  in  the  near 
future.  Main  features  of  this  will  be  similar  to  plan  on  which  we  are  trying  to 
secure  agreement.  Even  if  further  negotiations  arc  possible  we  shall  send  you 
this  breakdown  plan  as  we  shall  require  to  have  it  in  reserve  for  immediate 
use  if  negotiations  fail.  Opinion  here  is  becoming  restless  and  we  cannot  afford 
much  longer  delay. 

1  No.  128.  2  No.  86.  3  See  No.  149. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Maulana  Azad 
LIP&JI10I40:  ff  49-50 

TOP  SECRET  27  April  1946 

Dear  Maulana  Sahib, 

The  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  opinions  expressed  to  them  by  the  various  representatives  they  have  inter¬ 
viewed  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  make  one  further 
attempt  to  obtain  agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League. 

They  realise  that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  the  two  Parties  to  meet  unless 
they  were  able  to  place  before  them  a  basis  of  negotiation  which  could  lead  to 
such  an  agreement. 

I  am  therefore  asked  to  invite  the  Congress  to  send  four  negotiators  to  meet 
the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  together  with  a  similar  number  from  the 
Muslim  League  with  a  view  to  discussing  the  possibility  of  agreement  upon  a 
scheme  based  upon  the  following  fundamental  principles: 

The  future  constitutional  structure  of  British  India  to  be  as  follows: — 

A  Union  Government  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: — Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications.  There  will  be  two  groups  of  Provinces, 
the  one  of  the  predominantly  Hindu  Provinces  and  the  other  of  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  Muslim  Provinces,  dealing  with  all  other  subjects  which  the 
Provinces  in  the  respective  groups  desire  to  be  dealt  with  in  common.  The 
Provincial  Governments  will  deal  with  all  other  subjects  and  will  have  all  the 
residuary  sovereign  rights. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Indian  States  will  take  their  appropriate  place  in 
this  structure  on  terms  to  be  negotiated  with  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  do  not  think  it  either  necessary  or  desirable 
further  to  elaborate  these  principles  as  all  other  matters  could  be  dealt  with  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

If  the  Congress  are  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  this  basis,  you  will 
perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  the  names  of  the  four  people  appointed 
to  negotiate  on  their  behalf.  As  soon  as  I  receive  these  I  will  let  you  know  the 
locus  of  the  negotiations  which  will  in  all  probability  be  in  Simla,  where  the 
climate  will  be  more  temperate. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Muslim  League.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

1  The  text  of  the  letter  to  Mr  Jinnah,  which  was  mutatis  mutandis  identical  with  that  printed  here, 
was  sent  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  to  the  Cabinet  Office  in  tel.  Index  25  of  27  April.  L/P&J/10/40: 
ff  43-4- 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

LIF&Jliol4o:ff46-7 

ALL  INDIA  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE, 
20  AKBAR  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  27  April  ig46 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  date  for  which  thanks. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  I  have  two  comments  to  make.  In  your  letter 
you  say:  “A  Union  Government  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: — 
Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications.  There  will  be  two  groups  of 
Provinces,  the  one  of  the  predominantly  Hindu  Provinces  and  the  other  of 
the  predominantly  Muslim  Provinces,  dealing  with  all  other  subjects  which  the 
Provinces  in  the  respective  groups  desire  to  be  dealt  with  in  common.  The 
Provincial  Governments  will  deal  with  all  other  subjects  and  will  have  all 
the  residuary  sovereign  rights.” 

The  Congress  has  never  accepted  the  division  of  India  into  predominantly 
Hindu  and  predominantly  Muslim  Provinces.  It  however  recognises  that  there 
may  be  Provinces  which  are  willing  to  delegate  to  the  Central  Government 
subjects  in  the  optional  list,  while  others  may  agree  to  delegate  only  compul¬ 
sory  subjects  like  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications. 

The  Congress  has  agreed  that  residuary  powers  are  to  vest  in  the  Provinces, 
but  the  use  of  the  term  “sovereign”  in  that  connection  would  tend  to  cause 
misunderstanding.  I  would,  therefore,  request  that  the  word  may  be  taken  out. 

If  these  two  small  verbal  changes  are  made,  I  shall  place  the  proposal  before 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  have  every  hope  that  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZAD 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Lord 
Wavell  in  tel.  Index  30  of  30  April  1946  L/P&J/10/40:  fT 6-7. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI5I337 •  PP-  207-9 

CONFIDENTIAL  April  1946 

My  dear  Lord  Wavell, 

I  promised  to  Your  Excellency  that  I  would  send  you  a  brief  Note  regarding 
the  views  of  the  States  on  the  formation  of  Interim  Government. 
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I  accordingly  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Note  for  your  information, 
with  the  request  that  its  contents  may  kindly  be  placed  before  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  by  Your  Excellency  when  the  occasion  arises. 

My  two  Committees  have  attached  special  importance  to  the  point  men¬ 
tioned  in  paragraph  4  of  the  Note  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  Political 
Adviser.  The  matter  was  considered  at  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  as  well  as  at  the  Standing  Committee.  The  decision 
of  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee  was  unanimous.  The  Standing 
Committee  passed  the  Resolution  on  the  question  relating  to  the  Political 
Adviser  by  a  majority.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  and  His  Highness 
Maharaja  of  Bundi  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  owing  to  a  mishap  to  their  aircraft  but  on  their  arrival  at  Delhi  they 
have  both  endorsed  and  supported  the  majority  view  on  this  point.  In  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  items  of  the  Note  the  Standing  Committee  were  unanimous. 
In  the  ordinary  course  these  decisions  would  have  been  communicated  officially 
but  in  view  of  our  conversation  on  the  25th  evening  I  am  communicating  this 
direct  to  Your  Excellency. 

I  shall  send  Your  Excellency  at  the  proper  time  a  Note  embodying  the  views 
of  the  States  regarding  the  long-term  proposals  for  constitutional  reforms. 
Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  as  stated  in  paragraph  7  of  the  en¬ 
closed  Note  that  we  are  unable  at  the  present  stage  to  express  any  views  as  to 
our  participation  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  which  [it]  is  proposed  to 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Indian  Constitution.1 

Yours  sincerely, 
HAMIDULLAH 


Enclosure  to  No.  151 

SECRET 

I.  We  shall  not  participate  in  actual  Government  as  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  sort  of  Privy  Council  consisting  of  five  representatives 
of  the  States  and  five  of  British  India  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern 
such  as  those  in  the  list  attached  herewith,  the  Council  is  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  Viceroy. 

3.  The  Privy  Council  shall  be  a  consultative  body  and  a  record  shall  be  kept 
of  its  decisions  and  any  dissentient  minutes. 

4.  The  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Chamber  consisting  of 
the  following  members: — 

His  Highness  the  Chancellor, 

His  Highness  the  Pro-Chancellor, 

His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Baghat, 
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Mr.  N.  Madhava  Rao, 

Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyer, 

Sir  Mirza  Ismail, 

Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar, 

Mr.  H.  S.  Malik, 

Sardar  D.  K.  Sen, 

Mr.  B.  H.  Zaidi, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dhurandhar 

are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  if  during  the  interim  period  the  Office 
of  the  Political  Adviser  is  to  be  retained  he  shall  be  appointed  on  the  advice 
of  the  Chamber  of  Princess.  We  strongly  urge  this  and  in  the  changed  circum¬ 
stances  this  is  essential. 

This  decision  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Standing  Committee  by  a  large 
majority. 

5.  The  Viceroy  in  the  exercise  of  his  Paramo untcy  powers  in  relation  to 
dynastic  matters  shall  consult  a  small  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Princes. 

6.  Disputes  between  one  State  and  another,  or  between  a  State  and  a 
Province  or  between  a  State  and  the  Central  Government  in  matters  financial, 
fiscal  or  economic  shall  on  the  request  of  the  State  concerned  be  referable  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  an  ad  hoc  tribunal  . 

7.  We  camiot  at  this  stage  express  any  views  as  to  our  participation  in  the 
Constitution-making  Body  until  the  constitution  and  functions  of  that  body 
have  been  decided. 


List  of  subjects  of  Common  Concern 

1.  Defence. 

2.  Foreign  Relations. 

3.  The  customs  tariff  of  British  India. 

4.  The  salt-tax;  salt  policy. 

5.  Other  taxation  affecting  the  Indian  States. 

6.  Railway  policy. 

7.  Air  Communications. 

8.  Trunk  Roads. 

9.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

10.  Wireless. 

11.  Currency  and  coinage. 

1  On  4  May  1946,  Lord  Wavell  thanked  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  for  sending  him  this  letter  and  its 
Enclosure  and  said  he  would  inform  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  views  expressed.  L/P&J/5/337: 

p.  227. 
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12.  Commerce,  banking  and  insurance,  as  far  as  the  matters  raised  affect 
both  the  States  and  British  India. 

13.  Opium  Policy. 

14.  Indians  Overseas. 

15.  Matters  arising  in  connection  with  India’s  membership  of,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in,  the  U.N.O.  or  any  international,  regional  or  commonwealth 
organisations. 

16.  Industrial  development  in  matters  where  joint  action  or  co-operation  is 
agreed  to. 

17.  Such  other  matters  as  the  Viceroy  may  certify  to  be  suitable  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Council. 


152 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Maulana  Azad 
L/F&JI10I40:  f  23 

28  April  1946 

Dear  Maulana  Sahib, 

I  write  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  27th  April.1 

I  am  afraid  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  letter2  to  you  was  in  identical 
terms  with  one  sent  to  Mr.  Jinnah  for  the  consideration  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Muslim  League,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  any  textual 
alterations  in  it.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission  and  the  Viceroy  that  we  are  not  asking  the  Congress,  as  a  preliminary 
condition  to  attending  the  Conference,  to  express  full  approval  of  the  terms 
set  out  in  my  letter.  These  terms  are  our  proposed  basis  for  a  settlement  and 
what  we  are  asking  the  Congress  Working  Committee  to  do  is  to  agree  to 
send  its  representatives  to  the  Conference  to  meet  ourselves  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Muslim  League  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

In  view  of  this  explanation  we  hope  very  much  that  your  Committee  will 
be  able  to  see  its  way  to  accept  our  invitation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


1  No.  150. 


2  No.  149. 
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Maul  ana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10I40:  ff  17-18 

20  AKRAR  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  28  April  ig46 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  27. 1  I  have  consulted  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  you,  and 
they  desire  me  to  inform  you  that  they  have  always  been  willing  to  discuss  fully 
any  matters  concerning  the  future  of  India  with  representatives  of  the  Muslim 
League  or  any  other  organisation.  I  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  ‘ 'funda¬ 
mental  principles”  which  you  mention  require  amplification  and  elucidation 
in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  envisaged  a  Federal  Union  of  autonomous  units. 
Such  a  Federal  Union  must  of  necessity  deal  with  certain  essential  subjects  of 
which  defence  and  its  allied  subjects  are  the  most  important.  It  must  be  organic 
and  must  have  both  an  executive  and  legislative  machinery  as  well  as  the  finance 
relating  to  these  subjects  and  the  power  to  raise  revenues  for  these  purposes  in 
its  own  right.  Without  these  functions  and  powers  it  would  be  weak  and  dis¬ 
jointed  and  defence  and  progress  in  general  would  suffer.  Thus  among  the 
common  subjects  in  addition  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  there  should  be  Currency,  Customs,  Tariffs  and  such  other  subjects  as 
may  be  found  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  intimately  allied  to  them. 

Your  reference  to  two  groups  of  Provinces,  the  one  of  the  predominantly 
Hindu  Provinces  and  the  other  of  the  predominantly  Muslim  Provinces,  is  not 
clear.  The  only  predominantly  Muslim  Provinces  are  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  Bengal  and  Punjab  have  a  bare  Muslim  majority. 
We  consider  it  wrong  to  form  groups  of  Provinces  under  the  Federal  Union 
and  more  so  on  religious  or  communal  basis.  It  also  appears  that  you  leave  no 
choice  to  a  Province  in  the  matter  of  joining  or  not  joining  a  group.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  Province  as  constituted  would  like  to  join  any  particular 
group.  In  any  event  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  to  compel  a  Province  to  function 
against  its  own  wish.  While  we  agree  to  the  Provinces  having  full  powers  in 
regard  to  all  remaining  subjects  as  well  as  the  residuary  powers,  we  have  also 
stated  that  it  should  be  open  to  any  Province  to  exercise  its  option  to  have  more 
common  subjects  with  the  Federal  Union.  Any  sub-federation  within  the 
Federal  Union  would  weaken  the  Federal  Centre  and  would  be  otherwise 
wrong.  We  do  not,  therefore,  favour  any  such  development. 

Regarding  the  Indian  States  we  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  consider 
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it  essential  that  they  should  be  parts  of  the  Federal  Union  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mon  subjects  mentioned  above.  The  manner  of  their  coming  into  the  Union 
can  be  considered  fully  later. 

You  have  referred  to  certain  “fundamental  principles”  but  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  issue  before  us,  that  is,  Indian  independence  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  India.  It  is  only  on  this  basis  that  we  can 
discuss  the  future  of  India,  or  any  interim  arrangement. 

While  we  are  ready  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  any  party  as  to  the  future 
of  India,  we  must  state  our  convictions  that  reality  will  be  absent  from  any 
negotiations  whilst  an  outside  ruling  power  still  exists  in  India. 

I  have  asked  three  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee, 
namely  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  Khan  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan  to  accompany  me  in  any  negotiations  that  may  take  place  as  a 
result  of  your  suggestion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZ AD 


i54 

Gyani  Kartar  Singh  to  Cabinet  Mission 
LIP&J/10I41:  f  114 

6  HAILEY  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  28  April  1946 

Sirs, 

We  have  read,  with  interest  and  concern,  your  communique  inviting  the 
Presidents  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  to  nominate  representatives 
to  meet  you  at  a  Joint  Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  welcome  any  move, 
on  your  part,  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  But  we  have  our  own  misgivings 
in  regard  to  the  negotiations  now  proposed.  We  imagine  that  the  question  of 
Interim  Government  would  be  discussed  at  this  Conference  which  will 
obviously  lead  to  a  discussion  on  Self-determination  and  Pakistan  and,  what 
are  related  to  them,  the  method,  manner  and  principles  for  the  re-alignment 
of  the  boundaries  of  existing  provinces  including  those  of  our  homeland,  the 
Punjab.  Besides  the  Congress  and  the  League,  Sikhs  are  the  only  party  vitally 
concerned  with,  and  directly  affected  by,  these  issues.  The  Scheduled  castes, 
Indian-Christians,  Anglo-Indians  etc.,  are  not  so  much  involved.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  North-West  Pakistan  is  not  a  League-Congress  affair  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  a  Sikh-Muslim  one.  Therefore,  any  settlement,  in  a  manner  not 
acceptable  to  us,  on  matters  referred  to  above,  will  affect  our  future  status  and 
demands. 

I  write  this  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  matter  and  urge  upon  you  to  see 
that  our  representative  is  present  at  the  Conference  when  these  matters  are 
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under  discussion.  Our  participation  at  a  late  stage  may  not  prove  helpful,  and 
may  lead  to  undesirable  complications,  making  complete  agreement  impossible.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

KARTAR  SINGH 

1  A  Note  from  Mr  Blaker  to  Mr  Turnbull  on  L/P&J/10/41  states  that  this  letter  had.  been  handed  in 
via  Major  Short  who  had  acknowledged  its  receipt. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Rl3lilii3:ff  11-15 

TOP  SECRET  undated 

NOTE  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  A 

NEW  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL1 

I.  I  would  propose  to  see  Congress  first  of  all.  I  should  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  have  a  new  Executive  Council  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  India  as 
early  as  possible.  I  should  say  that  I  proposed  to  form  one  as  soon  as  I  could, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  negotiations  and  whether  the  Muslim  League  were 
prepared  to  enter  the  Council  or  not.2  I  should  say  that  my  chief  concern  was 
to  get  a  body  of  efficient  administrators  whom  India  would  recognize  as  repre¬ 
sentative  leaders  of  Indian  public  opinion,  and  as  fitted  by  their  ability  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  affairs  of  India.  The  new  Council  would  be  entirely  Indian,  except 
the  Viceroy;  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  choice  and  distribution  of  port¬ 
folios  would  be  mine  but  that  I  proposed  to  make  the  choice  in  consultation  with 
Indian  political  leaders. 

I  should  explain  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  present  constitutional 
arrangements  during  the  interim  period,  which  it  was  hoped  and  intended 
would  be  as  short  as  possible.  If  necessary,  but  not  otherwise,  I  should  explain 
the  reasons  that  made  any  change  in  constitutional  arrangements  impracticable: 
e.g.  the  difficulties  of  legislation,  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  present  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  British  Parliament  until  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  was  framed,  the  apprehensions  of  Minorities,  the  control  over  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Services,  the  impossibility  of  placing  British  troops  under 
a  Government  not  responsible  to  Parliament.  If  pressed  about  a  convention 
not  to  exercise  the  Viceroy’s  powers,  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of  good¬ 
will  and  trust,  without  which  no  paper  convention  would  be  effective,  and 
with  which  no  convention  would  be  necessary.  I  should  say  that  I  had 

1  In  a  covering  note  to  P.S.V.,  dated  28  April,  Lord  Wavell  stated:  ‘I  dictated  the  enclosed  to  clear  up 
my  mind.  Do  you  agree  in  general?’  He  added  in  a  postscript:  ‘I  don’t  mind  Menon  seeing  it’. 

2  A  note  by  Lord  Wavell  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  at  this  point  reads:  ‘Not  at  first’. 
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discussed  the  matter  fully  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  they  could  rest 
assured  that  it  would  require  something  really  exceptional  to  compel  the  Vice¬ 
roy  to  use  his  Veto — it  had  not,  in  actual  practice,  been  used  in  the  ten  years 
since  1935 — and  that  the  India  Office  would  not  interfere  in  the  day  to  day 
administration.  The  Indian  Government  would  in  fact  be  treated  much  more 
like  a  Dominion  Government  than  formerly — in  fact  as  much  like  a  Dominion 
Government  as  possible. 

I  would  point  out,  if  necessary,  that  they  had  been  prepared  to  accept  the 
existing  Constitution  at  the  Simla  Conference  last  year. 

2.  If  we  got  over  this  hurdle  successfully  I  should  go  on  to  the  number  of 
portfolios.  I  should  suggest  that  we  should  start  anyway  with  a  Council  of  12 
excluding  the  Viceroy,  and  would  propose  the  following  portfolios: 

Defence 

External  Affairs  and  Commonwealth  Relations 

Home 

Finance 

Communications  (Railways,  Roads,  War  Transport,  Posts  &  Air) 

Labour 

Commerce 

Supply 

Agriculture  and  Food 
Education  and  Health 
Planning  and  Development 
Law 

The  above  might  be  varied,  e.g.  Commerce  and  Supply  might  be  included  in 
one  portfolio;  Education  and  Health  might  be  separated;  the  Law  portfolio 
might  not  be  a  separate  one  but  included  in  the  portfolio  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  in  the  Council;  there  might  be  a  Department  of  Information, 
Broadcasting  and  Arts. 

3.  If  we  agreed  on  a  composition  of  12,  I  would  suggest  5  from  Congress, 
including  a  Scheduled  Caste  representative;  5  from  the  Muslim  League;  one 
Sikh,  and  one  other  (Anglo-Indian,  Christian,  or  non-League  Muslim). 

This  will  obviously  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  proportional 
representation.  Congress  might  put  forward  a  demand  for  a  nationalist  Muslim 
which  would  have  to  be  resisted;  they  might  accept  a  neutral  Muslim,  like 
Zakhir  Hussain,  the  Education  expert.  It  might  be  necessary  in  the  course  of 
discussion  to  include  a  13  th  Member,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  or  for 
some  reason. 

4.  If  we  could  agree  on  the  composition  of  the  Council,  I  would  either 
suggest  names  to  them  myself,  being  prepared  to  modify  them  according  to 
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their  views,  or  would  ask  them  for  lists  of  names.  As  regards  distribution  of 
portfolios,  I  should  consult  their  views  while  retaining  the  final  decision.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  some  balance  among  the  more  important  portfolios. 
If  possible,  it  might  be  better  to  have  the  Sikh  as  War  Member;  then  if  the 
Finance  portfolio  went  to  a  Hindu,  the  Home  Member  might  be  a  Muslim; 
if  Foreign  Affairs  were  Hindu,  Communications  should  probably  be  a  Muslim 
portfolio.3  Similarly  Food  and  Agriculture  might  be  balanced  against  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Health;  and  in  the  three  industrial  portfolios — Commerce,  Supply,  and 
Planning  and  Development — there  should  be  an  arrangement  to  ensure  that 
they  were  not  all  in  the  hands  of  one  community. 

5.  If  I  managed  to  secure  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Congress,  a  similar 
process  would  have  to  be  gone  through  with  the  Muslim  League. 

6.  Finally,  if  we  managed  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  list,  we  might  consider 
giving  a  democratic  appearance  to  the  arrangement  by  getting  nominees  from 
the  Provinces — possibly  two  from  each  Premier  and  one  from  the  Opposition 
— which  would  include  all  the  names  already  selected. 

7.  It  is  obviously  most  unlikely  that  it  would  work  out  as  simply  and  as 
smoothly  as  above,  and  it  might  take  a  good  number  of  meetings  and  much 
negotiation  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement,  but  the  above  is  an  idea  of 
what  I  have  in  my  mind. 

3  A  note  by  Lord  Wavell  in  manuscript  in  the  margin  at  this  point  reads:  ‘Muslim  under  Secretary  for 
Tribal  affairs.’  This  note  may  have  been  made  during  or  after  the  meeting  of  3  May  with  the  Delega¬ 
tion  (No.  184). 
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1st  Revise  of  Draft  Statement  by  Cabinet  Mission  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI10I42:  jf  372-83 

undated1 

1.  In  despatching  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India  Mr.  Attlee,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  used  these  words  on  March  15th  last: — 

“My  colleagues  are  going  to  India  with  the  intention  of  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  help  her  to  attain  her  freedom  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible. 
What  form  of  Government  is  to  replace  the  present  regime  is  for  India  to 
decide;  but  our  desire  is  to  help  her  to  set  up  forthwith  the  machinery  for 
making  that  decision.” 

★  ★  ★ 

1  This  revise  was  produced  following  the  meeting  of  the  Delegation  and  Lord  Wavell  on  27  April 
(No.  147). 
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“I  hope  that  India  and  her  people  may  elect  to  remain  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  find  great  advantages  in  doing  so. 

★  ★  ★ 

“But  if  she  does  so  elect,  it  must  be  by  her  own  free  will.  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire  is  not  bound  together  by  chains  of  external  compulsion. 
It  is  a  free  association  of  free  peoples.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elects  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  our  view  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  will  be  for  us  to  help  to 
make  the  transition  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible.” 

★  ★  ★ 

“I  am  well  aware,  when  I  speak  of  India,  that  I  speak  of  a  country  con¬ 
taining  a  congeries  of  races,  religions  and  languages,  and  I  know  well  all  the 
difficulties  thereby  created.  But  those  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by 
Indians.  We  are  very  mindful  of  the  rights  of  minorities  and  minorities  should 
be  able  to  live  free  from  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  allow  a  minority 
to  place  a  veto  on  the  advance  of  the  majority.” 

2.  Charged  in  these  historic  words  we — the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Vice¬ 
roy — have  done  our  utmost  to  assist  the  two  main  political  parties  to  reach 
agreement  upon  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  unity  or  division  of  India.  Since 
no  agreement  has  been  reached,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lay  down  the 
best  arrangements  possible  to  ensure  a  speedy  handing  over  of  power  to  the 
Indian  people.  We  have  accordingly  decided  to  make  immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  to  enable  Indians  to  frame  the  future  Constitution  of  India;  and  to  set 
up  at  once  an  Interim  Government  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  India 
until  such  time  as  a  new  Constitution  can  be  brought  into  being.  In  making 
this  settlement  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  just  to  the  smaller  as  well  as  to  the 
larger  sections  of  the  people;  and  to  put  forward  a  solution  which  will  be  a 
practicable  way  of  governing  the  India  of  the  future,  and  will  give  a  sound 
basis  for  defence  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  progress  in  the  social,  political  and 
economic  field. 

3 .  It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Mission;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  state  that  it  has 
shown  an  almost  universal  desire,  outside  the  supporters  of  the  Muslim  League, 
for  the  unity  of  India.  This  view  has  been  expressed  not  only  by  the  Congress, 
but  by  representatives  of  the  States,  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  of  the  Sikhs,  of 
the  Europeans,  and  of  other  important  Minorities. 

4.  These  considerations  did  not,  however,  deter  us  from  examining  closely 
and  impartially  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  India;  since  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu-majority  rule,  and 
should  thus  lose  their  independence  and  their  culture. 
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This  feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims 
that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper  safeguards.  If  there  is  to  be  internal 
peace  in  India  it  must  be  made  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims  a 
full  degree  of  control  in  all  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion,  and  economic 
or  other  interests. 

5.  We  therefore  examined  in  the  first  instance  the  question  of  a  separate  and 
fully  independent  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  as  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League. 
Such  a  Pakistan  would  comprise  two  areas:  one  in  the  north-west  consisting 
of  the  Provinces  of  Baluchistan,  Sind,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  and 
the  Punjab;  the  other  in  the  north-east  consisting  of  the  Provinces  of  Bengal 
and  Assam.  The  League  we  were  told  were  prepared  to  consider  adjustment  of 
boundaries  at  a  later  stage,  but  insisted  that  the  principle  of  such  a  Pakistan 
should  first  be  acknowledged.  The  argument  for  including  all  these  areas 
inside  the  separate  State  of  Pakistan  was  based,  first,  upon  the  right  of  the 
Muslim  majority  to  decide  according  to  their  wishes,  and  secondly,  upon  the 
necessity  to  include  certain  areas  in  which  Muslims  are  in  a  minority,  in  order 
to  make  Pakistan  a  practical  and  viable  proposition. 

The  size  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  in  the  area  claimed  by  the  League  for 
Pakistan  would  be  very  considerable  as  the  following  figures  show: 

NORTH-WESTERN  AREA 


Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Total 

Punjab 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

28,418,819 

N.W.F.P. 

2,788,797 

249,270 

3,038,067 

Sind 

3,208,325 

1,326,683 

4,535,008 

Br.  Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 

501,631 

22,653,294 

62.07% 

13,840,231 

37-93% 

36,493,525 

NORTH-EASTERN  AREA 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

60,306,525 

Assam 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 

10,204,733 

36,447,913 

51.69% 

34,063,345 

48-31% 

70,511,258 

Note.  I2  suggest  that  the  “totals”  column  be  omitted 

The  Muslim  minorities  in  the  remainder  of  British  India  number  some  20 
million  in  a  total  population  of  188  million. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  setting  up  of  a  separate 
sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  on  the  lines  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League,  would 
not  solve  the  communal  differences;  and  we  cannot  see  any  justification  for 


2  Presumably  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence. 
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including  within  Pakistan  large  areas  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  and  Assam  in 
which  the  population  is  predominantly  non-Muslim.  Every  argument  that  can 
be  used  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  can  equally  in  our  view  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  non-Muslim  areas  from  Pakistan.  This  argument  was  particu¬ 
larly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  Sikhs. 

6.  We  therefore  considered  whether  a  smaller  Pakistan,  confined  to  the 
Muslim-majority  areas  alone,  i.e.  excluding  the  eastern  Punjab,  all  Assam 
except  the  district  of  Sylhet,  and  western  Bengal  with  Calcutta  (in  which 
Hindus  are  in  a  very  great  majority) — might  be  a  possible  basis  of  compromise. 
Such  a  reduced  Pakistan  would  be  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League  as  quite 
unsatisfactory  as  it  would  not  provide  a  workable  unit  for  their  State.  W e  our¬ 
selves  are  also  convinced  that  any  solution  which  involves  a  radical  partition  of 
the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  as  this  would  do,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Provinces.  Both  Bengal  and 
the  Punjab  have  a  long  history  and  traditions  as  united  areas;  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  the  same  language  and  culture.  The  Punjab  is  the  homeland  of  the 
Sikhs.  We  believe  that  the  partition  of  either  of  these  Provinces  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants.  We  have 
therefore  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sovereign  State  of  a  smaller 
Pakistan  equally  with  that  of  a  larger  Pakistan  provides  no  acceptable  basis  for 
a  solution  of  the  communal  problem. 

7.  The  foregoing  arguments  are  most  strongly  reinforced  by  other  considera¬ 
tions  of  an  economic  and  military  character.  The  whole  transportation,  postal 
and  telegraph  system  of  India,  its  irrigation  net-work  and  the  technical  and 
research  institutes  have  been  established  with  a  view  to  a  united  India.  To  dis¬ 
integrate  them  would  involve  grievous  loss  to  both  parts  of  India.  In  the  realm 
of  defence  the  case  is  even  stronger.  The  Indian  armed  forces  have  been  built 
up  as  a  whole  for  the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  to  break  them  in  two 
would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  tear 
the  Indian  Army  in  half  without  inflicting  a  deadly  blow  on  its  long  tradition 
and  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  small  Indian  Navy  and  the  newly  formed  air 
force  would  be  rendered  practically  impotent.  The  two  sections  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  Pakistan  contain  the  two  frontiers  from  which  an  attack  might  be 
expected;  and  for  a  successful  defence  in  depth  a  large  volume  of  supplies 
would  be  required  which  could  only  come  from  outside  the  area  of  Pakistan. 

8.  A  further  consideration  of  substantial  importance  is  the  much  greater 
difficulty  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  the  Indian  States  to  a  partitioned  British 
India  than  to  one  having  a  common  federal  centre. 

9.  Finally  there  is  the  geographical  fact  that  the  two  halves  of  the  proposed 
Pakistan  State  are  separated  by  some  X  hundred  miles  and  the  communications 
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between  them  both  in  war  and  peace  would  be  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of 
Hindustan. 

10.  While  therefore  it  is  just  conceivable  that  a  Pakistan  might  be  stable  and 
viable  provided  it  came  into  being  with  the  full  concurrence  and  active  good¬ 
will  of  its  larger  neighbour,  it  is  in  our  opinion  quite  inconceivable  that  it 
would  be  possessed  of  these  attributes  if  formed  against  the  wish  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unconcealed  opposition  of  Hindustan. 

11.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  possibly 
advise  the  British  Government  to  hand  over  the  power  which  at  present 
resides  in  British  hands  into  the  keeping  of  two  separate  sovereign  States. 

12.  This  decision  does  not  however  blind  us  to  the  very  real  apprehensions 
of  the  Moslem  League.  It  is  indeed  self  evident  that  in  a  purely  unitary  India  or 
in  a  federal  India  with  little  autonomy  in  the  provinces  and  an  all  powerful 
centre  Moslem  culture  and  its  political  and  social  life  might  become  submerged 
in  the  numerically  superior  Hindu  commonwealth. 

This  fact  is  recognised  by  both  sides  and  has  prompted  Congress  to  propose 
the  widest  possible  provincial  autonomy  subject  only  to  a  minimum  of 
absolutely  essential  Central  jurisdiction  over  foreign  affairs,  defence  and  com¬ 
munications. 

13.  Quite  clearly  however  such  a  constitutional  structure  with  its  strictly 
limited  Centre  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  wish  for  corporate  life  of  a  large  number  of 
Indians.  The  predominantly  Hindu  provinces  will  accordingly  desire  to  concert 
with  one  another  on  other  matters — such  as  education,  health,  food  etc. — a 
common  policy  and  they  can  only  do  so  effectively  through  some  central 
machinery  which  is  able  to  operate  on  behalf  of  their  whole  group.  This 
natural  impulse  is  recognised  by  Congress  who  propose  to  meet  it  by  offering 
to  the  provincial  units  the  right  to  cede  to  the  Centre  optional  powers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  compulsory  ones  already  mentioned  above.  But  such  a  scheme  if  it 
stood  alone  would  present  grave  constitutional  difficulties  and  anomalies. 
Certain  ministers  whose  portfolios  were  concerned  with  the  compulsory  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  responsible  to  the  whole  of  British  India  while  other  ministers 
whose  portfolios  related  to  the  optional  subjects  would  be  responsible  only  to 
the  provinces  which  agreed  to  pool  them.  This  dichotomy  would  be  reflected 
in  the  central  legislature  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  from  speaking 
and  voting  certain  members  when  subjects  with  which  their  provinces  were 
not  concerned  were  under  discussion.  Moreover,  predominantly  Moslem  pro¬ 
vinces  would  also  almost  certainly  desire  to  have  a  similar  right  to  take  joint 
action  for  the  whole  of  their  group. 

14.  Before  putting  forward  our  solution  of  this  problem  we  propose  to 
turn  aside  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Indian  States.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
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with  the  attainment  of  independence  by  British  India  the  whole  basis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  rulers  of  the  States  and  the  British  Crown  will  be 
fundamentally  changed.  Paramountcy  can  neither  be  retained  in  its  present 
form  nor  transferred  to  the  new  Government  of  British  India.  This  has  been 
fully  recognised  in  the  interviews  we  have  had  with  those  who  are  in  authority 
in  the  States.  They  have  at  the  same  time  expressed  to  us  the  view  that  the 
States  in  no  way  desire  to  hold  back  the  new  development  of  India  and  are 
indeed  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  it.  The  precise  form  which  their 
cooperation  will  take  will  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  agreement  when  the  new 
constitutional  structure  comes  to  be  built  up,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
will  be  identical  in  the  case  of  all  the  States  which  exist  at  the  present  day. 

15.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  constitution  which 
in  our  view  would  meet  the  essential  claims  of  all  parties  and  would  at  the 
same  time  be  likely  to  be  stable  and  viable.  It  is  as  follows: — 

I.  There  should  be  a  Union  of  All  India  embracing  both  British  India  and 
the  States  which  should  deal  with  the  following  subjects  for  All  India — 
Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Communications  and  minority  problems  (referred 
to  as  the  compulsory  subjects). 

II.  There  should  be  drawn  up  a  second  list  of  subjects  (referred  to  as  the 
optional  subjects)  which  any  group  of  Provinces  could  decide  to  deal  with  in 
common.  There  would  in  all  probability  be  two  such  groups,  one  of  the  Hindu 
Provinces  (referred  to  as  the  Hindustan  group)  and  one  of  the  Muslim  Pro¬ 
vinces  (referred  to  as  the  Pakistan  group). 

Appropriate  and  equivalent  machinery  would  be  set  up  whereby  each  group 
could  deal  with  the  optional  subjects  without  interference  from  members  of 
the  other  group. 

III.  The  remaining  subjects  and  all  residuary  powers  would  vest  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures. 

16.  We  deliberately  refrain  from  indicating  any  more  than  a  bare  outline 
of  this  constitutional  structure  because  we  consider  that  it  is  for  Indians  in 
consultation  with  one  another  to  fill  in  the  major  and  minor  details  of  the 
system  under  which  they  will  live.  We  trust  therefore  that  all  parties  will  agree 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  necessary  machinery  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  many  complications  necessarily  arising  in  the  vast  sub¬ 
continent  of  India  this  machinery  will  of  itself  not  be  of  a  simple  character.  We 
have  ourselves  given  considerable  thought  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
involves  much  detail  and  at  the  appropriate  time  if  our  advice  is  sought  shall  be 
prepared  to  state  our  views.  Broadly  it  appears  to  us  that  there  will  need  to  be 
several  committees  dealing  with  different  aspects  of  the  problem.  Among  these 
will  necessarily  be  one  composed  of  representatives  of  the  States  to  formulate 
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proposals  for  their  participation  in  the  whole  structure.  Another  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  various  minorities  and  lay 
down  conditions  for  safeguarding  their  essential  liberties.  In  others  where 
communal  interests  are  involved  there  will  have  to  be  either  separate  com¬ 
mittees  for  each  community  or  equal  representation  on  a  joint  committee. 
Ultimately  the  constitution  will  have  to  be  approved  by  one  body  sitting  as  a 
whole. 

17.  The  Constitution-making  machinery  can  only  be  set  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  it  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  that  an  interim  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  called  into  being  as  early  as  possible  which  has  the  support  of 
the  major  political  parties  in  India.  In  addition  to  this  great  task  this  interim 
Government  will  have  to  carry  on  the  central  administration  of  British  India 
rendered  particularly  difficult  at  the  present  time  by  the  threat  of  famine. 
Finally  there  will  be  entrusted  to  it  the  many  highly  important  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  orderly  transference  of  power  from  its  present  holders  to  the 
properly  constituted  authority  under  the  new  constitution.  It  is  accordingly 
the  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  invite  immediately  the  leaders  of  the  main 
Indian  parties  to  confer  with  him  for  this  purpose. 

18.  To  the  leaders  of  Indian  thought  and  to  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  we 
would  say  this  final  word.  We  speak  not  only  for  ourselves  or  even  for  His 
Majesty’s  Government  but  for  the  vast  mass  of  our  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women.  Britain  today  most  earnestly  desires  your  complete  liberty  to  decide 
your  own  destiny  and  the  exercise  of  your  unfettered  choice  as  to  your  future 
relationship  to  ourselves.  Whatever  your  choice  may  be  it  will  be  our  fervent 
wish  in  the  days  to  come  that  you  will  have  ever  increasing  prosperity  not 
only  as  individuals  but  also  in  your  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
The  proposals  we  have  set  out  above  have  been  inspired  with  only  one  desire 
namely  to  enable  you  to  attain  your  freedom  with  the  greatest  expedition  and 
the  minimum  of  internal  conflict. 

We  beg  of  you  to  accept  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  put  forward. 
We  are  aware  that  some  of  you  may  be  disappointed  that  we  have  not  been 
able  more  completely  to  meet  your  particular  claim.  But  we  would  appeal  to 
every  one  of  you  who  has  the  future  goodwill  of  India  at  heart  to  extend  your 
vision  beyond  your  own  community  or  party  to  the  wider  interests  of  the 
whole  four  hundred  millions  of  people  who  live  together  in  your  great  sub¬ 
continent. 

Yours  is  a  great  opportunity.  We  ask  you  to  grasp  it  with  both  hands  and  to 
go  forward  to  a  future  yet  more  glorious  than  even  the  great  traditions  of  your 
past. 
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Mr  Wakefield  to  Mr  Lumby 


Rl3lilno:ff  120-3 

SECRET  POLITICAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  DELHI,  2g  April  1946 

My  dear  Lumby, 

I  am  desired  to  say  that  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  promised  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  that  he  would  submit  a  note  on  the  subject  of  revision  of  the 
machinery  for  the  exercise  of  Paramountcy  during  the  interim  period  (vide 
para.  6  of  the  note  on  discussion  between  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Viceroy  and  the  Dewan  of  Travancore  on  Tuesday  the  9th  April 
1946).1 

2.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  has  now  sent  to  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  the 
enclosed  note  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet  Delegation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  B.  WAKEFIELD 


MEMORANDUM 

In  the  nature  of  things,  before  the  future  Indian  Constitution  emerges  in  its 
final  shape,  interim  arrangements  have  to  be  devised  so  as  to  function  effec¬ 
tively  during  the  transition  period. 

2.  I  have  placed  before  the  Cabinet  Delegation  my  views  on  the  inexpediency 
and  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  inclusion  of  any  representatives  from  the 
States  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  immediate  future.  In  the  first  place, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  all  persons  selected  to  be  Members  of  the 
Executive  Council  are  on  the  same  footing  and  cannot,  legally  or  technically, 
be  said  to  represent  any  particular  section  or  region.  To  call  persons  appointed 
to  the  Executive  Council  from  a  State  (as  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  was  nominated  at 
one  time  and  I  was  later)  a  representative  of  the  States,  would  be  inaccurate. 
If  they  purport  to  act  on  behalf  of  or  as  representing  the  States,  the  question  will 
naturally  arise  as  to  whether  they  would  be  entitled  to  discuss  or  vote  upon 
questions  relating  to  British  India.  The  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
drawn  from  political  parties  may,  not  unnaturally,  object  to  their  voting  on 
British  Indian  questions  and  may  question  their  right  to  do  so  especially  as  the 
Members  representing  political  parties  in  British  India  would  have,  ex  hypo¬ 
thesis  no  right  to  debate  or  decide  questions  relating  to  Indian  States.  Speaking 
not  only  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  but  out  of  personal  experience,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  nomination  of  persons  from  the  Indian 
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States  to  the  Executive  Council  would  be  productive  of  embarrassment  and 
inconvenience  all  round  and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

3.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Political  Adviser  and  the  Political  Secretary 
who  are  in  contact  not  only  with  the  Chamber  of  Princes  but  with  the  States 
who  do  not  participate  in  the  work  of  that  Chamber,  put  forward  the  point  of 
view  of  the  States;  but  their  position  is  that  of  advisers  to  the  Crown  Represen¬ 
tative.  The  States,  as  such,  have  no  formal  means  of  expressing  their  views  and 
communicating  them  to  the  Executive  Council  for  consideration  before  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy  like  those  relating  to  customs,  tariffs,  protection,  import  and 
export,  communications,  and  now,  food,  etc.  are  dealt  with.  The  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative,  advised  by  the  Political  Adviser  and  the  Political  Secretary,  can  and 
does  place  before  the  Executive  Council  the  views  of  the  States;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Crown  Representative  is  also  the  Governor-General  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  his  position  vis-a-vis  the  Executive 
Council  as  Governor-General  when  addressing  himself  to  his  task  as  Crown 
Representative.  The  States,  undoubtedly,  feel  that  their  case,  in  matters  which 
profoundly  affect  them  and  their  economic  life,  is  often  not  considered  with 
that  specific  advertence  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  States  which  they  deem  to  be 
essential. 

4.  The  best  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  bring  into  existence  a 
Council  (by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called)  representing  the  States  as  a  whole 
and  having  due  regard  to  regional  and  economic  factors  which  will  adequately 
voice  the  opinions  of  the  States  not  only  belonging  to  but  outside  the  Chamber 
and  which  will  meet  periodically  and  discuss  questions  of  common  interest 
to  British  India  and  the  Indian  States  including  projects  of  legislation  and  admini¬ 
strative  action  and  which  will  have  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  place  their 
point  of  view  before  the  Governor-General  in  Council  so  as  to  arrive  at 
agreed  solutions.  The  Political  Adviser  would,  when  there  are  no  such  formal 
meetings  or  such  meetings  are  unnecessary,  convey  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
to  the  Crown  Representative  and  to  the  Executive  Council.  The  number  of 
Members  on  that  Council  should  not  exceed  7  or  8  and  should  comprise  per¬ 
sons  with  first  hand  knowledge  of  administrative  and  economic  problems. 
Such  periodical  contacts  between  the  States  and  British  India  would  not  only 
serve  the  purpose  indicated  but  will  help  to  bridge  the  ideological  gulf  that 
separates  many  of  the  States  from  British  India  and  vice  versa.  The  working  of 
such  a  Council  would  also  tend  to  level  up  administrative  efficiency. 

C.  P.  RAMASWAMI  AIYAR 

1  No.  74. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  held 

on  29  April  1946  at  9.30  am 

L/P&J/ 3/337:  p.  211 

SECRET 

I.  The  meeting  considered  Maulana  Azad’s  letter  of  the  28th  April1  in  which 
he  agreed  in  company  with  three  other  members  of  the  Working  Committee 
to  take  part  in  any  negotiations  that  result  from  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposal. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  reply  to  this  letter  should  say  that  the  terms  set  out  in  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  letter  of  the  27th  April2  were  the  Delegation’s  proposed 
basis  for  a  settlement,  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  would  imply  as  a  preliminary  condition  full  approval  of  these  terms, 
and  that  all  the  Congress  were  asked  to  do  was  to  nominate  representatives  to 
discuss  it. 

2.  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  his  latest  information  was  that  the  Muslim 
League  were  prepared  to  accept  a  three-tier  system  provided  there  was  no 
Central  Legislature  for  the  whole  of  India,  but  would  not  accept  if  there  was. 

3.  The  meeting  then  considered  the  Secretary  of  State’s  re-draft3  of  the 
proposed  statement  to  be  made  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement.  The 
first  13  paragraphs  were  revised  and  approved  as  reproduced  in  the  2nd 
revise4  of  this  document. 

1  No.  153.  2  No.  149.  3  No.  156.  *  See  No.  173. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1  held 

on  29  April  1946  at  4.30  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  211-12 

SECRET 

I.  It  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  should  send  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  copies  of  the  letters  inviting  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  to  negotiate  and  of  the  replies.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Vice¬ 
roy  would  inform  his  Council  and  the  Governors. 

2.  The  meeting  then  considered  further  the  first  revise2  of  the  proposed 
statement.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  felt  strongly  that  if  the  Executive  Council 
was  to  be  charged  with  setting  up  a  Constitution-making  Body  as  proposed  in 
paragraph  17,  the  Muslim  League  would  not  come  into  the  Council  and  the 
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Council  would  be  so  much  preoccupied  with  constitution-making  that  it 
would  neglect  administrative  work.  The  League  would  not  come  in  unless  the 
character  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  and  the  main  lines  of  its  work  were 
laid  down  in  some  detail.  Sir  S.  Cripps  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  stating 
the  character  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  in  some  detail  and  read  out 
some  new  paragraphs  which  he  had  prepared  for  substitution  for  paragraph  16. 
Sir  John  Thorne  said  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  acquiescence  in  an  award  which 
was  on  the  same  lines  as  what  had  ex  hypothesi  already  been  rejected  by  both 
or  one  side  of  the  controversy  at  Simla.  If  there  was  no  agreement,  the  award 
must  be  something  that  the  Congress  would  accept.  If  the  outcome  was  that  the 
Congress  decided  to  play  and  the  Muslim  League  did  not,  the  Congress  would 
expect  the  Interim  Government  to  have  a  big  hand  in  constitution-making. 
Mr.  Alexander  felt  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  set  up  a  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  and  allow  it  to  operate  if  a  large  Province  such  as  Bengal  was  not 
represented.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  nothing  else  happened  at  Simla 
the  Delegation  would  get  a  better  estimate  of  what  would  be  acquiesced  in  by 
each  side.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  felt  that  there  must  be  in  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  procedure  some  agreed  arbitrary  procedure  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  produce  a  decision  by  a  process  set  in  train  from  the  beginning.  He 
agreed  with  Sir  John  Thome  that  if  a  decision  had  to  be  given  it  must  be  one 
which  would  satisfy  at  least  one  side. 

3.  Discussion  took  place  of  paragraph  15  of  the  draft  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Sir  W.  Croft  should  revise  this  in  order  to  include  reference  to  the  equality  of 
representation  of  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  in  the  all-India  Union. 

1  Sir  J.  Thome  evidently  was  also  present.  2  No.  156. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  212-14 

29  April  1946 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  27th  April,1  which  I  placed  before  my  Work¬ 
ing  Committee  yesterday  morning. 

My  colleagues  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  further  attempt  that  the  Cabinet 
Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  are  making  to  bring  about  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress  by  proposing  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  two  organisations  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
an  agreement.  They,  however,  desire  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 

1  See  No.  149. 
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position  taken  up  by  the  Muslim  League  since  the  passing  of  the  Lahore 
Resolution  in  1940  and,  thereafter,  successively  endorsed  by  the  All-India 
Muslim  League  Sessions  and  again  by  the  Convention  of  the  Muslim  League 
Legislators,  as  recently  as  the  9th  of  April  1946,  as  per  copy  enclosed. 

The  Working  Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  many  important  matters, 
both  of  principle  and  detail,  in  your  brief  letter,  require  elucidation  and  clarifi¬ 
cation,  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  be  achieved  at  the  meeting  proposed  by  you. 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  or  commitment,  the  Working  Committee, 
in  their  anxiety  to  assist  in  finding  an  agreed  solution  of  the  Indian  constitu¬ 
tional  problem,  have  authorised  me  to  nominate  three  representatives  on 
behalf  of  the  Muslim  League  to  participate  in  the  negotiations. 

The  following  are  the  four  names: — 

1.  Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah, 

2.  Nawab  Mohammad  Ismail  Khan, 

3.  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  and 

4.  Sardar  Abdur  Rab  Nishtar.2 


Enclosure  to  No.  160 

RESOLUTION,  PASSED  BY  THE  SUBJECTS  COMMITTEE,  TO  BE  PLACED 
BEFORE  THE  ALL-INDIA  MUSLIM  LEAGUE  LEGISLATORS  CONVENTION  ON 

APRIL  9TH,  1946 

Whereas  in  this  vast  sub-continent  of  India  a  hundred  million  Muslims  are 
the  adherents  of  a  Faith  which  regulates  every  department  of  their  life  (educa¬ 
tional,  social,  economic  and  political),  whose  code  is  not  confined  merely  to 
spiritual  doctrines  and  tenets  or  rituals  and  ceremonies  and  which  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  exclusive  nature  of  Hindu  Dharma  and  Philosophy  which 
has  fostered  and  maintained  for  thousands  of  years  a  rigid  Caste  System  resulting 
in  the  degradation  of  60  million  human  beings  to  the  position  of  untouchables, 
creation  of  unnatural  barriers  between  man  and  man  and  superimposition  of 
social  and  economic  inequalities  on  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  which  threatens  to  reduce  Muslims,  Christians  and  other  minorities  to  the 
status  of  irredeemable  helots,  socially  and  economically; 

whereas  the  Hindu  Caste  System  is  a  direct  negation  of  nationalism,  equality, 
democracy  and  all  the  noble  ideals  that  Islam  stands  for; 

whereas  different  historical  backgrounds,  traditions,  cultures  and  social  and 
economic  orders  of  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  have  made  impossible  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  single  Indian  nation  inspired  by  common  aspirations  and  ideals  and 
whereas  after  centuries  they  still  remain  two  distinct  major  nations; 

whereas  soon  after  the  introduction  by  the  British  of  the  policy  of  setting 
up  political  institutions  in  India  on  the  lines  of  Western  democracies  based  on 
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majority  rule  which  meant  that  the  majority  of  one  nation  or  society  could 
impose  its  will  on  the  majority  of  the  other  nation  or  society  in  spite  of  their 
opposition  as  was  amply  demonstrated  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  regime 
of  Congress  Government  in  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act,  1935,  when  the  Muslims  were  subjected  to  untold  harass¬ 
ment  and  oppression  as  a  result  of  which  they  were  convinced  of  the  futility 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  so-called  safeguards  provided  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  the  Instrument  of  Instructions  to  the  Governors  and  were  driven  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  in  a  United  Indian  Federation,  if  established,  the 
Muslims  even  in  majority  Provinces  would  meet  with  no  better  fate  and  their 
rights  and  interests  could  never  be  adequately  protected  against  the  perpetual 
Hindu  majority  at  the  Centre; 

whereas  the  Muslims  are  convinced  that  with  a  view  to  save  Muslim  India 
from  the  domination  of  the  Hindus  and  in  order  to  afford  them  full  scope  to 
develop  themselves  according  to  their  genius,  it  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
sovereign  independent  State  comprising  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  North-East 
zone  and  the  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan  in 
the  North-West  zone: 

This  Convention  of  the  Muslim  League  Legislators  of  India,  Central  and 
Provincial,  after  careful  consideration  hereby  declares  that  the  Muslim  Nation 
will  never  submit  to  any  constitution  for  a  United  India  and  will  never  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  single  constitution-making  machinery  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  any  formula  devised  by  the  British  Government  for  transferring  power  from 
the  British  to  the  peoples  of  India,  which  does  not  conform  to  the  following 
just  and  equitable  principles  calculated  to  maintain  internal  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  country,  will  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem: 

1.  That  the  zones  comprising  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  North-East  and  the 
Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan  in  the  North-West 
of  India,  namely  Pakistan  zones,  where  the  Muslims  are  in  a  dominant  majority, 
be  constituted  into  a  sovereign  independent  State  and  that  an  unequivocal 
undertaking  be  given  to  implement  the  establishment  of  Pakistan  without  delay; 

2.  That  two  separate  constitution-making  bodies  be  set  up  by  the  peoples  of 
Pakistan  and  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of  framing  their  respective  constitutions; 

3.  That  the  minorities  in  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  be  provided  with  safe¬ 
guards  on  the  lines  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  Resolution  passed  on  the 
23rd  March  1940,  at  Lahore; 

4.  That  the  acceptance  of  the  Muslim  League  demand  of  Pakistan  and  its 
implementation  without  delay  are  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  Muslim  League 

2  The  text  of  Mr  Jinnah’s  letter  but  not  its  Enclosure  was  sent  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  by  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  Lord  Wavell  in  tel  Index  30  of  30  April  1946.  L/P&J/10/40:  FF 6-7. 
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co-operation  and  participation  in  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  at 
the  Centre. 

This  Convention  further  emphatically  declares  that  any  attempt  to  impose  a 
constitution  on  a  United  India  basis  or  to  force  any  interim  arrangement  at  the 
Centre  contrary  to  the  Muslim  League  demand  will  leave  the  Muslims  no 
alternative  but  to  resist  such  imposition  by  all  possible  means  for  their  survival 
and  national  existence. 


161 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Maulana  Azad 
L/P&J/io^o:  f  16 

29  April  1946 

Dear  Maulana  Sahib, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  28th  April.1  The  Cabinet  Delegation  are  very  glad 
to  know  that  the  Congress  agree  to  enter  the  joint  discussion  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Muslim  League  and  ourselves. 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  views  you  have  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Congress.  These  appear  to  deal  with  matters  which  can  be 
discussed  at  the  Conference,  for  we  have  never  contemplated  that  acceptance 
by  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  of  our  invitation  would  imply  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  condition  full  approval  by  them  of  the  terms  set  out  in  my  letter.  These 
terms  are  our  proposed  basis  for  a  settlement,  and  what  we  have  asked  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  to  do  is  to  agree  to  send  its  representatives  to 
meet  ourselves  and  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

Assuming  that  the  Muslim  League,  whose  reply  we  expect  to  receive  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  also  accept  our  invitation,  we  propose  that  these 
discussions  should  be  held  at  Simla,  and  intend  to  move  there  ourselves  on 
Wednesday  next.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  Congress 
representatives  to  be  in  Simla  in  time  to  open  the  discussions  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  May  2nd. 

1  understand  that  your  Secretary  has  already  been  informed  that  Mr  T.  L. 
Crosthwait  of  the  Delegation  staff,  whose  telephone  number  is  2461,  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  assistance  that  he  can  to  the  representatives  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League  in  regard  to  accommodation  and  travel  arrangements.  If 
you  require  assistance  in  these  respects  Mr  Crosthwait  would  be  glad  to  know 
as  early  as  possible  today  what  your  requirements  are. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


1  No.  153. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Jinnah 

LIP&Jlwl4o:fi3 

29  April  ig46 

Dear  Mr  Jinnah, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  April.1  The  Cabinet  Delegation  are  very 
glad,  to  know  that  the  Muslim  League  agree  to  enter  the  joint  discussion  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Congress  and  ourselves.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Congress  to  say  that  they  are  also 
willing  to  participate  in  the  proposed  discussions  and  have  nominated  Maulana 
Azad,  Pandit  Nehru,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan 
as  their  representatives. 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  resolution  of  the  Muslim  League  to  which  you 
draw  our  attention.  We  have  never  contemplated  that  acceptance  by  the  Muslim 
League  and  the  Congress  of  our  invitation  would  imply  as  a  preliminary  condi¬ 
tion  full  approval  by  them  of  the  terms  set  out  in  my  letter.  These  terms  are 
our  proposed  basis  for  a  settlement  and  what  we  have  asked  the  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee  to  do  is  to  agree  to  send  its  representatives  to  meet  our¬ 
selves  and  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

We  propose  that  these  discussions  should  be  held  at  Simla  and  intend  to 
move  there  ourselves  on  Wednesday  next.  We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
arrange  for  the  Muslim  League  representatives  to  be  in  Simla  in  time  to  open 
the  discussions  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  2nd. 

Mr  T.  L.  Crosthwait  of  the  Delegation  Staff,  whose  telephone  number  is 
2461,  will  be  glad  to  give  any  assistance  that  he  can  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Muslim  League  in  regard  to  accommodation  and  travel  arrangements  and  he  is 
getting  in  touch  with  your  Secretary  on  these  matters. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

1  No.  160. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  213 

29  April  ig46 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  have  now  received  a  letter1  from  Mr. 
Jinnah  in  which  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  agree  to  participate 


1  No.  160. 
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in  the  proposed  discussions.  The  Muslim  League  have  nominated  as  their 
representatives,  Adr.  M.  A.  Jinnah,  Nawab  Mohammad  Ismail  Khan,  Nawab- 
zada  Liaquat  Ah  Khan  and  Sardar  Abdur  Rab  Nishtar. 


164 

Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  and 

Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/24:  f  64 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  2£  April  1946,  6.2$  pm 

secret  Received:  29  April,  8.20  pm 

index  27.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  Viceroy. 

Burma  office  telegram  1776  of  28th  April  to  Viceroy,1  and  Governor’s  tele¬ 
gram  480  of  26th  April  to  you2  about  Aung  San. 

From  point  of  view  of  success  of  our  Mission  any  situation  in  Burma  result¬ 
ing  in  necessity  for  use  of  Indian  Troops  to  suppress  Burmans  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  unfortunate  and  quite  possibly  disastrous.  We  telegraphed  as  in  our 
index  193  because  we  felt  that  arrest  of  Aung  San  was  likely  to  produce  that 
result,  and  would  produce  situation  we  fear  in  a  particularly  provocative  form. 
We  do  not  see  why  investigation  cannot  continue  and  arrest  should  not  be 
delayed  at  any  rate  until  legal  advice  has  been  received  that  prosecution  will 
be  feasible  on  the  evidence.  This  will  take  some  weeks  and  see  us  through  crucial 
phase  of  our  discussions  here.4 

2.  As  regards  general  question  of  inflammatory  speeches  referred  to  in  Gover¬ 
nor’s  48 15  we  cannot,  of  course,  judge  risks  of  serious  situation  involving  use  of 
Indian  Troops  arising  if  action  is  taken  but  of  course,  if  it  did,  results  could  be 
equally  unfortunate  from  point  of  view  of  our  Mission. 

3 .  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  a  Political  Executive  is  set  [up]  here  it  will 
certainly  object  to  use  of  Indian  Troops  to  suppress  Nationalist  movements  in 
Burma,  and  that  we  shall  be  in  a  weak  position  on  this  issue  since  we  shall  be 
claiming  control  over  use  of  our  own  Troops  in"  India  in  interim  period  and 
using  this  as  one  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Viceroy’s  veto.  We 
hope  that  you  will  arrange,  if  possible,  for  British  Troops  to  be  provided  for 
Burma. 

4.  Viceroy  has  received  telegram  from  Mountbatten  stating  that  he  agrees 
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that  Indian  Troops  should  not  be  used  for  suppression  of  Political  disturbances 
in  Burma.  And  we  presume  that  this  has  your  authority. 

1  Repeating  a  tel.  of  27  April  from  Mr  Henderson  to  Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith.  In  this  tel.  Mr  Henderson 
said  that  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  objections  of  the  Mission  and  Lord  Wavell  to  the  use  of  Indian 
troops  in  Burma  (see  No.  124)  extended  to  their  use  in  suppressing  general  disturbances  or  was 
confined  to  objecting  to  their  use  in  dealing  with  the  situation  which  might  follow  the  arrest  of 
Aung  San.  M/Constitution  Dept. /File  209  of  1946. 

2  This  tel.  is  not  on  the  relevant  Burma  Office  files.  In  it,  Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith  apparently  informed 
Mr  Henderson  that  no  action  would  be  taken  to  arrest  Aung  San  until  he  heard  further. 

3  No.  124. 

4  In  tel.  41  of  9  May  1946,  Mr  Henderson  informed  Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith  that  Aung  San  might  not  be 
arrested  without  express  authority  from  Mr  Attlee.  The  question  of  what  action  to  take  in  respect  of 
the  murder  charge  against  Aung  San  remained  undecided  during  the  remainder  of  Sir  R.  Dorman- 
Smith’s  Governorship.  On  24  July  1946  the  then  acting  Governor  of  Burma,  Sir  H.  Knight,  promul¬ 
gated  The  Sanction  for  Prosecution  (War-Times  Offences)  Act.  (Burma  Act  XXVI  of  1946).  This 
provided  that  no  criminal  court  should  take  cognisance  of  any  offence  alleged  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  Burma  between  8  December  1941  and  5  May  1945  without  the  prior  sanction  of  the 
Governor  acting  in  his  discretion. 

s  M/Constitution  Dept. /File  209  of  1946. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  LIS&GI7I742:  f  80 

IMMEDIATE  INDIA  OFFICE,  2$  April  1946,  8  pm 

8188.  Your  964-S  of  24th  April  to  P.M.1  Passages  for  civilians. 

As  your  demands  have  risen  considerably  and  appear  to  cover  far  more  than 
urgent  priority  cases  is  it  to  be  understood  that  you  have  decided  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  evacuate  as  many  as  possible  of  European  civilian  population  from 
India  before  end  of  July?2 

1  No.  136. 

2  Lord  Wavell  replied  in  tel.  1016-S  of  1  May  1946.  Para.  2  of  the  decipher  of  this  tel.  reads:  ‘Reason 
for  increased  demands  is  not  repeat  not  policy  of  evacuating  as  many  Europeans  as  possible  (though 
this  aspect  of  matter  may  arise  later).  Passage  requirements  are  based  on  needs  of  people  who  have 
applied  and  figures  in  964-S  included  (PBritish  Officers/ ?Military)  families.  A  detailed  explanation 
is  being  sent  separately.’  L/S&G/7/742:  f  73. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Sir  C.  Corfield 
Rl  1/36192:  ff  149-52 

CONFIDENTIAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  29  April  1946 

Dear  Corfield, 

I  think  I  should  let  you  know  that  while  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  Kashmir 
he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Maharaja  in  which  he  outlined  to  him  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Paramountcy  as  stated  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  and  the 
Chamber  representatives  when  they  came  to  see  the  Cabinet  Delegation.1 
His  Highn  ess  of  Kashmir  expressed  certain  views  on  the  Indian  situation. 
Subsequently  Kak,  the  Prime  Minister,  handed  to  me  a  memorandum  outlining 
what  his  Highness  had  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  said  that  the  Maharaja 
expected  that  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  would  ask  to  be  informed  of  what  his 
Highness  had  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  this  memorandum  was 
intended  for  transmission  to  the  Nawab  if  that  request  were  received  but  not 
otherwise.  He  asked  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  any  objection 
to  this  memorandum  being  sent  to  the  Nawab,  and  after  showing  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  I  informed  him  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  quite 
agreeable. 

The  document  is  therefore  confidential  and  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  has 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Chancellor.  It  may,  however,  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  you  for  confidential  records  as  a  statement  of  views  of  his  Highness  of 
Kashmir. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


Enclosure  to  No.  166 

H.H.  OF  KASHMIR’S  DRAFT 

Points  from  His  Highness’  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

22nd  April,  1946 

1.  Things  having  reached  the  present  pass,  it  is  essential  to  effect  substantial 
transfer  of  power  at  the  Centre  to  Indian  hands — in  short  declare  India  a 
Dominion  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  This  will  immediately  dispel  the 
feeling,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  for  a  number  of  years,  that  Britain 
does  not  want  to  part  with  power.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  the  Cabinet 
Mission  may  propose,  there  will  be  some  party  or  group  which  will  not  be 
satisfied.  The  part  of  wisdom  will  be  to  satisfy  the  majority.  Since  Congress  has 
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an  overwhelming  majority  in  three-fourths  of  the  Indian  Provinces  obviously 
this  is  the  party  which  must  first  be  won  over  as,  in  case  Congress  remains 
dissatisfied,  there  is  likely  to  be  serious  trouble  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India;  whereas  in  case  the  Muslim  League  alone  is  dissatisfied,  the  trouble  may 
be  serious  but  cannot  be  as  widespread.  Nor  is  the  Congress  likely  to  mince 
matters  in  suppressing  communal  troubles,  should  they  arise  anywhere.  Even 
the  so-called  Muslim  Provinces  are  not  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  League. 
For  example,  in  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  Congress  has  formed  the 
Government.  In  the  Punjab  and  Sind  also  there  is  a  substantial  section  of  Mus¬ 
lims  who  though  not  pro-Congress  are  also  not  particularly  pro-League. 
Probably  they  would  be  still  less  pro-League  once  it  was  found  that  the  League 
hierarchy  had  lost  the  initiative  in  obstruction. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  great  achievement  if  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  were  induced  to  agree  upon  a  modus  operand! ,  which  would 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  power  and  consolidate  the  Government  thereafter. 

2.  In  transferring  power  it  is  essential  to  retain  intact  the  administrative 
Services,  though  to  satisfy  the  Indian  demand  fresh  recruitment  from  outside 
India  will  have  to  be  discontinued.  Present  non-Indian  personnel  should  as 
vacancies  occur  be  replaced  in  the  normal  course  by  qualified  Indians. 
Maintenance  intact  of  the  Services  during  the  period  of  Transition  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  otherwise  firstly  the  Services  on  which  the  functioning  of  the 
Government  rests  will  seriously  deteriorate  and  break  down  and  secondly  in 
certain  cases,  for  example  in  the  Defence  Services,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find 
suitable  officer  personnel  to  take  over  at  once.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  find  officers  but  also  to  find  the  material,  e.g.  aircraft,  armour, 
etc.,  for  the  production  of  which  there  are  no  facilities  at  present  in  India. 

3 .  It  may  well  be  that  in  case  of  trouble  States  will  form  the  only  islands  of 
stability  in  India  for  the  reason  that  they  have  a  long  tradition  of  established 
Government  and  a  more  or  less  effective  administrative  machinery  available. 
It  is  true  that  even  amongst  the  largest  States  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
in  constitutional  advancement.  For  example,  Kashmir  has  a  much  more 
liberal  constitutional  set  up  than  its  opposite  number,  Hyderabad.  It  will 
obviously  be  necessary  on  general  grounds,  as  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Rulers  and  the  States,  to  set  up  proper  constitutions;  but  it  is  not  merely  the 
constitution  that  is  required  but  also  adequate  and  qualified  administrative 
machinery.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  States  whose  incomes  are  less  than  a 
crore  of  rupees  annually  would  be  able  to  establish  adequate  administrative 
standards.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  would  be  to  attach  smaller  States  to 
larger  ones  so  as  to  build  up  units  with  sufficient  revenues.  The  progress  of  the 
States  will,  however,  follow  their  own  lines,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 

1  See  Nos.  39  and  44. 
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such  development  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  happenings  in  British  India. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  for  the  future  of  India,  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  is  for  administrations  to  allow  themselves  to  be  coerced  by 
obstreperous  elements.  It  is  essential  to  ensure  stability  and  orderly  advancement. 

As  for  participation  of  States  in  the  Central  Government  and  the  Central 
Legislatures,  where  Legislatures  exist  in  States  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
States  Governments  nominating  members  of  their  local  Legislatures  to  the 
Central  Legislature  or  to  the  Central  Government,  should  circumstances 
require  it;  but  it  will  not  be  advisable  for  the  States  Legislatures  themselves  to 
elect  members  to  the  Central  Legislatures. 

I 

167 

Note  by  Mr  Menon 
R\3\i\ii3 :  ff  18-19 

undated 

H.E.’s  note1  on  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Executive 

Council 

Para.  1 — sub-para  (2). 

According  to  the  best  information  available  to  me,  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  difficulties  about  taking  office  under  the  present  Constitution.  If 
they  do,  the  best  course  would  be  simply  to  say  that  until  the  Constitution  is 
revised  Government  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  under  the  existing  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  that  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  is  precisely  one  of  the  objects  of 
setting  up  a  new  Government.  I  doubt  however  if  any  specific  reasons  should 
be  adduced.  To  stress  the  need  for  protection  of  minorities,  of  Secretary  of 
State’s  Services,  of  British  troops  etc.,  in  this  connection  might  have  the 
appearance  of  suggesting  the  occasions  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  veto  is  contemplated.  It  is  therefore  best  not  to  enumerate  these 
instances. 

If  any  question  is  raised  over  the  veto,  H.E.  might  simply  say  that  on  the 
experience  of  the  past  decade  he  has  firm  ground  for  hoping  that  no  occasion 
will  ever  arise  for  its  exercise. 

If  the  question  is  raised  whether  H.M.G.  would  be  prepared  to  treat  India  in 
practice  as  if  she  were  a  Dominion,  an  affirmative  answer  would  be  helpful. 

Last  sub-para  of  para.  1. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  omit  any  reference  to  the  Congress  attitude  during 
the  Simla  Conference  because  Congress  might  reply  that  that  attitude  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  still  a  war  on. 
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Para.  3 — sub-para  (1). 

The  most  difficult  of  our  problems  would  undoubtedly  be  the  inclusion  of 
a  nationalist  Muslim.  Congress  has  gone  too  far  in  this  direction  to  retrace  their 
steps.  In  fact,  I  myself  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  a  suggestion  that  within 
the  Congress  quota  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  in  a  Muslim  of  their  choice. 
The  fact  that  Congress  actually  runs  the  Government  in  the  N.-W.F.-P.  cannot 
be  ignored  in  this  connection. 

Para  4. 

The  argument  which  could  be  stressed  in  favour  of  H.E.  himself  suggest¬ 
ing  names  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  important  that  the  Executive 
Council  should  be  brought  into  being  as  early  as  possible.  If  H.E.  could  arrive 
at  an  agreement  in  his  discussions  with  party  leaders,  it  would  probably  satisfy 
both  the  Congress  and  the  League,  and  I  do  not  think  any  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  asking  for  fresh  lists  from  party  leaders.  In  this  connection  H.E. 
can  certainly  say  that  he  has  already  got  the  Congress  list2  given  to  him  at  Simla. 
I  have  no  comments  on  the  distribution  of  portfolios. 

Para  6. 

With  great  respect,  I  feel  this  procedure  is  not  suitable.  Once  the  party  leaders 
have  agreed  and  H.E.  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  list,  I  think  it  would  be  a  bit 
anomalous  either  to  approve  that  list  or  to  “arrange”  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
names  in  panels  submitted  by  the  Provincial  Ministries. 

1  No.  155.  2  Vol.  V,  Enclosure  to  No.  572. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Rb/i  I113:  jf  20-1 

30  April  1946 

Below  are  Reforms  Commissioner’s  comments1  on  Y.E.’s  note2  about  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Executive  Council.  I  agree  generally  with 
Mr.  Menon  and  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  so  far  as  Y.E.  has  gone  in 
the  passage  marked  “X”  on  page  2. 3  It  would  probably  be  difficult  in  any  case 
to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  S/S  to  this.  I  suggest  the  following  might  be 
substituted  for  the  second  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph  1  of  Y.E.’s  note: 

“Unless  the  Congress  raise  the  matter  I  should  not  mention  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  period  the  Executive  Council  would  have  to  function  under  the 

1  No.  167.  2  No.  155. 

3  The  reference  is  to  the  penultimate  sentence  of  the  second  sub-para,  of  para.  1  of  No.  155. 
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present  constitution.  I  should  assume  that  they  understood  this.  If  they  did 
bring  it  up  I  should  say  that  manifestly  the  Government  must  work  the  present 
constitution  until  a  new  one  is  framed  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
prepare  an  interim  constitution.  The  present  constitution  which  reflects  the 
responsibility  of  Parliament  hangs  together  as  a  whole  and  any  attempt  to 
modify  it  would  soon  get  one  into  difficulties.  It  is  better  to  leave  things  as  they 
are  and  rely  on  goodwill  and  commonsense,  and  a  desire  to  secure  a  transfer  of 
authority  at  the  first  possible  moment.” 

The  question  of  India  being  treated  as  a  Dominion  need  not  be  raised  unless 
the  Congress  mentioned  it.  If  they  did  Y.E.  should,  I  think,  point  out  that  this 
again  is  partly  a  matter  of  the  constitution  but  that  you  will  make  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  secure  that  India  is  treated  so  far  as  possible  as  a  Dominion,  and 
that  you  believe  the  Secretary  of  State  will  approach  the  matter  in  the  same 
spirit. 

2.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Menon  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  mention  the  attitude 
of  the  Congress  at  the  Simla  Conference. 

3 .  I  think  Mr.  Menon  is  probably  right  in  disliking  the  procedure  of  agreeing 
a  list  with  Congress  and  the  League  and  then  getting  panels  from  the  Provinces 
which  would  include  all  the  names  selected.  The  S/S  mentioned  that  this  would 
look  very  bad  if  it  got  out  and  probably  it  would  be  best  to  give  up  the  idea, 
though  it  may  have  to  be  revived  as  a  result  of  discussions  in  Simla. 

4.  If  Y.E.  agrees  to  the  above  amendment  of  part  of  paragraph  1  of  your  note 
I  think  I  should  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Turnbull  so  that  it  may  be  accepted 
by  the  S/S  who  is  very  much  concerned. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Tuesday ,  30  April  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&J/3I337:  pp.  216-18 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  further  the  first  revise  of  the  proposed  Statement.1 
Further  discussion  took  place  on  paragraph  15.  It  was  agreed  that  as  drafted  this 
was  not  specific  enough  and  that  it  should  state  that  there  were  to  be  two 
groups  of  Provinces.  There  were  three  possible  decisions.  The  Provinces  might 
be  allowed  to  opt  into  two  or  more  groups.  Alternatively,  they  might  have  to 
be  allowed  to  choose  between  joining  the  Hindu  or  the  Muslim  group,  or, 
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thirdly,  they  might  be  categorised  definitely  into  two  groups.  The  possibility 
was  also  considered  that  there  might  be  a  single  Muslim  group  comprising 
the  Provinces  in  the  North-West  and  that  Bengal,  including  Sylhet,  might 
remain  as  a  Province  on  its  own  and  not  grouped.  It  was  agreed  at  this  stage  to 
adopt  Sir  W.  Croft’s  draft  in  an  amended  form  which  would  categorise  the 
Provinces  into  groups  according  as  the  Hindu  or  Muslim  population  was  in  a 
majority  under  the  1941  census  but  it  was  left  over  whether  at  a  later  stage  the 
alternative  of  allowing  Provinces  an  option  to  join  one  group  or  another  should 
be  substituted.  Sir  S.  Cripps  undertook  to  discuss  this  with  Mr.  Menon  and 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau  and  to  work  it  out  in  greater  detail. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Swiss  system  of  an  elected 
Executive  might  be  a  useful  device  at  the  Centre.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  precedent  under  which  the  Executive  was  nominated 
by  the  Governments  of  the  two  federations  and  a  Legislature  was  formed  of 
delegations  on  [  ?  of]  the  two  sub-federation  Legislatures. 

Paragraph  16  was  amended  and  agreed  to  in  the  revised  form  proposed  by 
Sir  S.  Cripps.  On  paragraph  17  (1)  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  a  Province  exercising  its  option  to  join  a  particular  group  before 
the  constitution  of  the  Province  had  been  revised  and  before  the  new  Legis¬ 
lature  under  the  new  constitution  had  come  into  being.  He  thought  that  if 
there  were  an  option  it  must  be  exercised  after  the  Province  knew  the  picture 
of  the  constitution  which  it  was  decided  to  join.  Sir  W.  Croft  pointed  out  that 
the  sub-federations  had  two  functions.  One  was  to  choose  the  Executive  at  the 
Centre;  the  other  was  to  collaborate  together  in  the  administrative  and  optional 
subjects.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  have  some  Provinces  opting  out  of 
the  sub-federations  altogether?  This  would  lead  to  complications  in  finance  and 
defence  and  this  would  mean  that  some  Provinces  were  not  represented  in  the 
Central  Executive.  After  considerable  discussions  of  these  points  it  was  agreed 
that  Sir  S.  Cripps  in  consultation  with  Mr.  A4enon  and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  should 
consider  these  points  further. 

Paragraph  17  (2)  of  Sir  S.  Cripps’  addition  was  agreed  to.  On  paragraph  17 
(3)  Sir  S.  Cripps  explained  that  it  was  his  conception  that  the  Minorities 
Committee  should  consist  only  of  minority  representatives  and  should  not 
include  Muslims  or  Hindus,  and  that  it  should  sit  with  the  other  three  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  to  frame  the  minority  provisions. 
The  powers  of  the  Union  would  be  only  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  judicial 
machinery  on  the  Provinces  the  sanction  for  which  would  be  the  Federal  Army. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  minorities  would  all  be  in  favour  of  a  strong  Centre  and 
against  the  Muslims.  It  was  suggested  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
parity  of  representation  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  for  the  Hindu  and 
Muslim  groups.  It  was  agreed  that  the  minorities  should  include  representatives 

1  No.  156. 
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of  the  Depressed  Classes,  Sikhs,  the  Anglo-Indians,  the  Christians  and  the  tribal 
areas.  The  paragraph  would  have  to  defme  which  minorities  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  it  and  in  what  proportions. 

On  paragraph  17  of  the  original  first  revise  the  Viceroy  said  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Interim  Government  being  the  authority  which  brought  the 
Constitution-making  Body  into  being.  It  was  agreed,  subject  to  expert  advice, 
that  the  Viceroy  could  as  the  King’s  representative  convene  such  a  body.  It 
would  be  important  to  lay  down  the  complete  machinery  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  left  to  decide.  It  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  should 
re-draft  paragraph  17  sub-dividing  it  into  two  paragraphs  dealing  with  Consti¬ 
tution-making  machinery  and  Interim  Government. 

It  was  agreed  that  Ministers  would  themselves  consider  further  paragraph  18 
and  would  suggest  alternative  texts  for  consideration. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10/40:  f  12 

10  AURANGZEB  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  30  April  1 946 
Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  29th  April1  and  have  noted  the  contents  thereof. 

As  regards  my  going  to  Simla,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  arrange  for 
our  representatives  to  be  in  Simla  in  time  for  discussions  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  May  2nd.  The  earliest  probable  date  that  I  can  leave  will  be  Saturday, 
May  4th  reaching  there  on  Sunday  the  5  th.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  Mon¬ 
day,  May  6th,  10-30  a.m.  should  be  fixed  for  discussions. 

Yes,  Mr.  T.  L.  Crosthwait  has  already  got  in  touch  with  me  last  night  and 
we  have  discussed  with  him  arrangements  regarding  our  accommodation  and 
travel. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  A.  JINNAH 


1  No.  162. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to 
Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 3/337:  pp.  213-16 

TOP  SECRET  NEW  DELHI,  30  April  I946,  4.I3  am 

Received:  30  April ,  12  noon 

index  29.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  Viceroy. 

Our  Index  24  and  25.1  Our  next  succeeding  telegram  repeats  replies  received 
from  Jinnah  and  Azad2  as  a  result  of  which  we  are  arranging  to  move  to  Simla 
on  Wednesday  morning  and  hope  to  begin  negotiations  on  Thursday.  Strong 
appeals  to  us  have  been  made  by  Congress  representatives  to  go  to  a  cooler 
place  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will  be  advantageous.  We  are  only  taking  part 
of  our  staff  and  our  office  in  Delhi  will  continue  in  operation.  Separate  telegram 
follows  as  regards  communications. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  letters  that  there  is  still  a  wide  gap  between  the  parties 
but  we  shall  do  our  best.  In  any  event  we  think  that  close  discussion  will  greatly 
assist  us  to  ascertain  what,  failing  agreement,  would  be  accepted  by  each  side 
as  a  decision  from  us. 

1  See  No.  148  and.  No.  149,  note  1. 

2  Tel.  Index  30  of  30  April  1946  repeated  the  text  of  Nos.  150  and  160.  L/P&J/10/23:  ff  252-3. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to 
Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 3/337:  p.  216 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  30  April  1946,  12.3  pm 

top  secret  Received:  30  April ,  6.40  pm 

1 N  d  e  x  3 1 .  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy. 

We  have  for  some  days  been  working  on  the  draft  of  the  statement  we  should 
propose  to  make  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement.  In  the  meantime 
situation  has  altered  by  parties  accepting  invitation  to  discussions  on  the  basis 
of  a  three-tier  constitution. 

2.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  proposed  statement  but  our  immediately 
succeeding  telegram1  contains  proposed  text  of  opening  fourteen  paragraphs. 

1  See  No.  173,  note  1. 

c  c 
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This  first  part  deals  with  our  reasons  for  rejecting  any  form  of  sovereign 
Pakistan.  We  are  still  working  on  the  remainder  which  will  enunciate  proposals 
for  setting  up  of  Constitution-making  Body  with  a  view  to  its  elaborating  a 
constitution  on  three-tier  lines  and  for  formation  of  Interim  Government.  We 
shall  telegraph  this  second  part  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  but  in  the  meantime 
we  think  you  may  like  to  have  the  opening  part. 

3.  No  doubt  the  second  part  of  the  document  may  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  at  Simla  have  to  be  considerably  modified  in  light  of  our  discussions 
there.  But  if  that  situation  arises  it  will  be  exceedingly  urgent  to  finalise  our 
statement  and  we  are  therefore  sending  you  this  first  draft  in  two  parts  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  see  the  lines  on  which  we  are  working. 


2nd  Revise ,  paras.  1-14 ,  of  Draft  Statement  by  Cabinet  Mission  and 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 


L/P&J  1 10 1 42:  jf 322-8 

top  secret  undated 

1.  Just  prior  to  the  despatch  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India  Mr.  Attlee,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  used  these  words  on  March  15th  last: — 

“My  colleagues  are  going  to  India  with  the  intention  of  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  help  her  to  attain  her  freedom  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible. 
What  form  of  Government  is  to  replace  the  present  regime  is  for  India  to 
decide;  but  our  desire  is  to  help  her  to  set  up  forthwith  the  machinery  for 
making  that  decision.” 

★  ★  ★ 

“I  hope  that  India  and  her  people  may  elect  to  remain  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  fmd  great  advantages  in  doing  so.” 

★  ★  ★ 

“But  if  she  does  so  elect,  it  must  be  by  her  own  free  will.  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire  is  not  bound  together  by  chains  of  external  compulsion. 
It  is  a  free  association  of  free  peoples.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elects  for  in¬ 
dependence,  in  our  view  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  will  be  for  us  to  help  to 
make  the  transition  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible.” 

2.  Charged  in  these  historic  words  we — the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
Viceroy — have  done  our  utmost  to  assist  the  two  main  political  parties  to 
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reach  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  unity  or  division  of  India. 
Since  no  agreement  has  been  reached,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lay  down 
the  best  arrangements  possible  to  ensure  a  speedy  handing  over  of  power  to 
the  Indian  people.2 

3.  We  have  accordingly  decided  to  make  immediate  arrangements  to 
enable  Indians  to  frame  the  future  Constitution  of  India;  and  to  set  up  at  once 
an  Interim  Government  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  India  until  such  time 
as  a  new  Constitution  can  be  brought  into  being.  We  have  endeavoured  to  be 
just  to  the  smaller  as  well  as  to  the  larger  sections  of  the  people;  and  to  put 
forward  a  solution  which  will  be  a  practicable  way  of  governing  the  India  of 
the  future,  and  will  give  a  sound  basis  for  defence  and  a  fair  opportunity  for 
progress  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  field. 

4.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Mission;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  state  that  it 
has  shown  an  almost  universal  desire,  outside  the  supporters  of  the  Muslim 
League,  for  the  unity  of  India. 

5.  These  considerations  did  not,  however,  deter  us  from  examining  closely 
and  impartially  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  India;  since  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they  should 
find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu-majority  rule. 

This  feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims 
that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper  safeguards.  If  there  is  to  be  internal 
peace  in  India  it  must  be  secured  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims 
a  full  degree  of  control  in  all  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion,  and  econo¬ 
mic  or  other  interests. 

6.  We  therefore  examined  in  the  first  instance  the  question  of  a  separate  and 
fully  independent  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  as  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League. 
Such  a  Pakistan  would  comprise  two  areas;  one  in  the  north-west  consisting  of 
the  Provinces  of  Baluchistan,  Sind,  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  the  Punjab; 
the  other  in  the  north-east  consisting  of  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  League  we  were  told  were  prepared  to  consider  adjustment  of  boundaries 
at  a  later  stage,  but  insisted  that  the  principle  of  such  a  Pakistan  should  first  be 
acknowledged.  The  argument  for  including  these  areas  inside  the  separate 
State  of  Pakistan  was  based,  first,  upon  the  right  of  the  Muslim  majority  to 
decide  according  to  their  wishes,  and  secondly,  upon  the  necessity  to  include 
certain  areas  in  which  Muslims  are  in  a  minority,  in  order  to  make  Pakistan 
practicable  and  viable. 

1  The  text  of  these  first  fourteen  paras,  of  the  draft  statement  were  transmitted  to  the  Prime  Minister 
as  tel.  Index  32  of  30  April.  L/P&J/10/22:  ff  14-18. 

2  [Note  against  this  sentence  in  original:]  To  be  recast  after  Simla  talks. 
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The  size  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  in  the  area  claimed  by  the  League  for 
Pakistan  would  be  very  considerable  as  the  following  figures3  show: 

NORTH-WESTERN  AREA 


Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Total 

Punjab 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

28,418,819 

N.W.F.P. 

2,788,797 

249,270 

3,038,067 

Sind 

3,208,325 

1,326,683 

4,535,008 

Br.  Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 

501,631 

22,653,294 

13,840,231 

36,493,525 

62.07% 

37-93% 

NORTH-EASTERN  AREA 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

60,306,525 

Assam 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 

10,204,733 

36,447,913 

34,063,345 

70,511,258 

51-69% 

48.31% 

The  Muslim  minorities  in  the  remainder  of  British  India  number  some  20 
million  dispersed  amongst  a  total  population  of  188  million. 

These  figures  show  that  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  sovereign  State  of  Paki¬ 
stan  on  the  lines  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League,  would  not  solve  the  communal 
problem;  nor  can  we  see  any  justification  for  including  within  Pakistan  those 
districts  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  and  Assam  in  which  the  population  is 
predominantly  non-Muslim.  Every  argument  that  can  be  used  in  favour  of 
Pakistan,  can  equally  in  our  view  be  used  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  non- 
Muslim  areas  from  Pakistan.  This  point  was  particularly  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  Sikhs. 

7.  We  therefore  considered  whether  a  smaller  Pakistan,  confined  to  the 
Muslim-majority  areas  alone,  i.e.  excluding  the  eastern  Punjab,  all  Assam 
except  the  district  of  Sylhet,  and  Western  Bengal  with  Calcutta  (in  which  the 

Muslim  population  is  only . %) — might  be  a  possible  basis  of  compromise. 

Such  a  reduced  Pakistan  is  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League  as  quite  impractic¬ 
able.  We  ourselves  are  also  convinced  that  any  solution  which  involves  a 
radical  partition  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  as  this  would  do,  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Provinces.  Both  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  have  each  a  common  language 
and  each  has  a  long  history  and  tradition  as  a  united  area.  Moreover,  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Punjab  would  of  necessity  divide  the  Sikhs  leaving  substantial 
bodies  of  Sikhs  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary.  We  have  therefore  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  larger  nor  a  smaller  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan 
would  provide  an  acceptable  solution  for  the  communal  problem. 
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8.  The  foregoing  arguments  are  most  strongly  reinforced  by  administrative, 
economic  and  military  considerations.  The  whole  of  the  transportation  and 
postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  India  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  a 
united  India.  To  disintegrate  them  would  involve  grievous  loss  to  both  parts  of 
India.  The  case  for  a  united  defence  is  even  stronger.  The  Indian  armed  forces 
have  been  built  up  as  a  whole  for  the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  to  break 
them  in  two  would  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on  the  long  traditions  and  high  degree 
of  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  and  would  entail  the  gravest  dangers.  The 
Indian  Navy  and  Indian  Air  Force  would  become  much  less  effective.  The  two 
sections  of  the  suggested  Pakistan  contain  the  two  most  vulnerable  frontiers 
in  India  and  for  a  successful  defence  in  depth  the  area  of  Pakistan  would  be 
insufficient. 

9.  A  further  consideration  of  importance  is  the  much  greater  difficulty  for 
Indian  States  to  associate  themselves  with  a  British  India  which  has  been  divided. 

10.  Finally  there  is  the  geographical  fact  that  the  two  halves  of  the  proposed 
Pakistan  State  are  separated  by  some  eight  hundred  miles  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  them  both  in  war  and  peace  would  be  dependent  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  Hindustan. 

11.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  unable  to  advise 
the  British  Government  to  hand  over  the  power  which  at  present  resides  in 
British  hands  into  the  keeping  of  two  entirely  separate  sovereign  States. 

12.  This  decision  does  not  however  blind  us  to  the  very  real  Muslim  appre¬ 
hensions  that  in  a  purely  unitary  India  or  in  a  federal  India  with  limited  auto¬ 
nomy  in  the  provinces  and  a  dominating  centre,  Muslim  culture  and  political 
and  social  life  might  become  submerged. 

This  fear  is  recognised  by  the  Congress  and  has  prompted  them  to  propose 
the  widest  possible  provincial  autonomy,  subject  only  to  a  minimum  of 
essential  Central  subjects,  such  [as]  foreign  affairs,  defence  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

13 .  With  the  general  and  growing  tendency  for  administrative  and  economic 
planning  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  it  is  most  probable  that  Provinces  will  wish  to 
come  together  for  the  administration  in  common  of  other  subjects  and  they 
can  only  do  so  effectively  through  some  central  machinery  which  is  able  to 
operate  for  more  than  one  Province.  This  is  recognised  by  Congress  who 
propose  to  meet  this  need  by  offering  to  the  Provincial  units  the  right  to  cede 
to  the  Centre  optional  powers  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  ones  already 
mentioned  above. 

3  [Note  in  original:]  All  population  figures  in  this  document  are  from  the  most  recent  census  taken  in 

1941. 
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14.  Such  a  scheme  if  it  stood  alone  would  present  grave  constitutional 
difficulties  and  anomalies.  Certain  Ministers  of  the  Central  Government  whose 
portfolios  were  concerned  with  the  compulsory  subjects  would  be  responsible 
to  the  whole  of  British  India  while  other  Ministers  of  the  same  Government 
whose  portfolios  related  to  the  optional  subjects  would  be  responsible  only  to  the 
Provinces  which  elected  to  federate  for  those  subjects.  This  dichotomy  would 
be  reflected  in  the  Central  legislature  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude 
from  speaking  and  voting  certain  members  when  subjects  which  their  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  not  concerned  with  were  under  discussion.  In  addition  to  this 
difficulty  we  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  fair  or  practicable  to  deny  to 
other  Provinces  which  wish  to  come  together  among  themselves  for  similar 
purposes  the  right  to  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  autonomous  powers. 


174 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  all  Provincial  Governors 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/40:  f  g 

immediate  30  April  ig46,  4  pm 

No.  1010-S.  I  am  going  to  Simla  tomorrow  morning  with  Cabinet  Mission 
for  discussion  with  representatives  of  Congress  and  Muslim  League.  Rumours 
in  newspapers  about  basis  of  discussions  are  roughly  correct.  We  shall  try  to 
persuade  both  parties  to  accept  a  constitutional  system  consisting  of  two  Groups 
of  Provinces  with  a  Union  Centre  having  authority  only  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  affairs,  defence,  communications,  and  possibly  minority  protection. 

2.  There  is  some  chance  of  League  accepting  such  a  scheme  provided  the 
Union  Centre  has  no  Legislature  and  derives  such  authority  from  the  Groups. 
Congress  on  the  other  hand  insist  that  Union  Centre  should  have  its  own 
Legislature.  There  are  other  points  of  difference  which  have  to  be  resolved. 

3.  Though  both  parties  have  announced  to  the  press  that  they  have  not 
changed  their  position  and  are  unwilling  to  compromise  on  essentials  there  is 
just  a  chance  that  they  may  be  more  accommodating  in  negotiations. 

4.  I  shall  try  to  open  discussions  about  forming  an  interim  Executive  Council 
during  the  negotiations  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  either  party  to  refuse 
to  serve  if  no  settlement  is  reached. 

5.  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  more  closely  informed  and  I  realise  the  strain 
that  the  present  uncertain  situation  imposes  on  the  Services.  I  have  no  objection 
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to  your  telling  responsible  officers  about  the  contents  of  this  telegram  provided 
it  is  done  verbally. 

6.  I  will  try  to  gi  ve  maximum  notice  to  Governors  of  any  impending  settle¬ 
ment  or  important  announcement  by  the  Mission. 


i75 


Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  ( Extract ) 

LIP&JI5I275:  ff  142-3 ,  131-2 

SECRET  GOVERNOR’S  CAMP,  UNITED  PROVINCES, 

no.  U.P.-19  30  April  1946 

2.  The  Ministry  were  sworn  in — oaths  of  office  and  secrecy — on  April  1st. 
I  had  not  looked  forward  to  this  ceremony  for  I  dislike  bogus  things.  In  fact 
I  begin  to  wonder  if  we  gain  anything  by  insisting  on  these  excessively  ‘loyal” 
affirmations  when  we  are  making  constitutions  for  the  more  reluctant  members 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire !  The  oath  of  office  says  that  the  intending 
Minister  does  swear  that  he  “will  well  and  truly  serve  our  Sovereign,  King 
George  VI,  Emperor  of  India”.  Set  against  the  present  political  background 
and  against  the  election  speeches  of  our  Hon’ble  Ministers,  any  such  assevera¬ 
tion  is  of  course  just  nonsense.  With  this  fact  in  mind  I  made  the  occasion  as 
simple  as  possible.  I  went  down  to  the  Secretariat  for  it  and  we  stood  round  the 
table  in  the  Cabinet  room.  There  was  a  milling  crowd  of  town  riff-raff  in  the 
passage  outside  fighting  for  a  place  at  the  only  window  through  which  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  room  was  to  be  had.  Our  Ministers  were  so  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  showing  off  before  their  friends  outside  that  they  only  struggled 
to  their  feet  with  great  difficulty  when  I  entered  the  room.  I  should  add  that 
by  all  accounts  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  happened  in  1938  when 
Haig  swore  the  same  set  of  Ministers  in  the  very  same  room.  The  oaths  were 
taken  almost  in  whispers,  but  although  the  acoustics  in  the  room  are  abomin¬ 
able,  I  can  certify  that  they  were  taken!  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  started  at  the 
wrong  end  and  took  the  oath  of  secrecy  first.  I  thought  that  she  was  trying  to 
side-step  the  oath  of  office  and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  bend  her  to  it 
if  necessary.  However  she  went  through  with  it  all  right  in  the  end.  At  the 
swearing  in  of  the  New  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  25th 
things  did  not  go  quite  so  smoothly.  The  oath  taken  by  our  legislators  is 
prescribed  in  the  4th  Schedule  to  the  Constitution  Act  and  binds  the  taker  “to 

be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance . to  H.M.  the  King  Emperor  of  India 

his  heirs  and  successors . .  The  proceedings  for  the  administration  of 
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this  oath  were  going  on  quite  dully  as  is  usual  when  a  prominent  Congress 
member  shouted  out:  “You  are  all  liars;  you  don’t  mean  a  word  of  it”. 

★  ★  ★ 

13.  .  .  .  Generally  speaking  the  situation  in  the  Province — and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  communal  situation — is  bad.  There  is  much  nervousness  and  much 
tension.  In  the  towns  people  are  reported  to  be  laying  in  lathis  and  knives  and  if 
anything  goes  wrong  over  the  Cabinet  Mission,  very  serious  communal  trouble 
at  any  rate  would  seem  to  be  inevitable.  Irresponsible  speeches  still  cause  much 
of  the  harm.  I  shall  presently  have  to  tell  Pant  that  he  must  at  least  start  a  policy 
of  warnings.  Some  of  the  things  that  get  said  are  excessively  odd.  In  Azamgarh 
on  Jallianwala  Bagh  day1  one  speaker  devoted  almost  the  whole  of  his  tirade 
to  Stafford  Cripps.  Stafford  Cripps  he  said  was  the  man  who  was  really  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  “1942  atrocities” !  On  the  same  occasion  in  Lucknow  a  lady  called 
Mrs.  Suri  devoted  her  attention  to  Your  Excellency.  She  said  she  longed  to  see 
you  in  handcuffs  and  on  your  trial  (offence  not  specified)  before  an  Indian 
Jury.  Many  of  the  speeches  however  are  thoroughly  dangerous  as  well.  In 
Ballia  district  (scene  of  much  disorder  in  1942)  a  gentleman  called  Ram  Adhar 
said  that  the  sight  of  an  armed  sentry  standing  at  a  police  station  just  in¬ 
furiated  him  and  that  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  seizing  his  gun  and 
stabbing  him  to  death.  This  latter  kind  of  talk  must  be  curbed  some  time  soon. 
Otherwise  we  shall  pay  for  it  later.  I  am  afraid  that  during  January,  February 
and  March  we  were  all  so  concerned  to  keep  the  place  quiet  and  to  avoid 
major  clashes  that  our  standards  have  been  affected.  I  shall  be  speaking  to  Pant 
about  this  the  next  time  I  see  him.  He  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  doubt  if  he  will 
be  willing — or  able — to  do  anything. 

1  13  April.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  in  1919  when  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Dyer 
fired  on  a  crowd  in  a  large  enclosed  space  in  Amritsar  known  as  Jallianwala  Bagh.  Some  379  people 
were  killed  and  over  1,200  were  wounded.  A  committee  of  enquiry  with  Lord  blunter  as  chairman 
later  produced  a  report  (Cmd.  681)  which  censured  General  Dyer. 


176 

Sir  H.  Knight  (Madras)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

LIP&JI5I209:  ff  71-4 

secret  guindy,  l  May  ig46 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

After  a  number  of  postponements  and  agitated  communications  with  the  High 
Command,  the  members  of  the  Madras  Congress  Party  in  the  Legislature  at  a 
meeting  on  April  22nd  elected  Mr  T.  Prakasam  as  leader:  82  members  voted  for 
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him,  69  for  his  opponent — C.  N.  Muthuranga  Mudaliar — and  23  remained 
neutral,  the  last  presumably  being  the  supporters  of  Mr  Rajagopalachari. 

2.  I  saw  Mr  Prakasam  on  April  23rd  and  asked  him  to  form  a  Ministry 
which  he  agreed  to  do.  He  said  that  he  would  let  me  know  the  names  of  his 
Ministers  on  April  29th,  and  on  that  afternoon  he  gave  me  the  names  of  himself 
and  ten  others  as  his  Cabinet,  saying  that  two  other  Ministers  would  be  pro¬ 
posed  later. 

3.  This  Cabinet  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  a  strong  one — Prakasam  and  Giri  are  the 
only  two  members  who  were  Ministers  in  the  former  Congress  Ministry, — 
and  it  starts  handicapped  by  internal  dissensions  between  Andhra  and  Tamil 
Nad,  personal  jealousies  among  members  of  the  Andhra  Districts,  by  the 
neutrality  of  Rajagopalachari’s  supporters,  and  by  the  unconcealed  hostility  of 
the  Congress  High  Command  to  Prakasam  being  Prime  Minister.  Local  opinion 
apparently  gives  the  Ministry  not  more  than  three  months  in  office  and  then, 

I  think,  anticipates  the  return  of  Rajagopalachari.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  stronger 
Ministry  could  not  be  formed  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  political  developments 
and  the  food  situation  will  need  an  effective  government  during  the  next  few 
months. 

4.  I  swore  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  nine  other  Ministers  yesterday  (one  was 
out  of  Madras),  and  I  hope  shortly  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  two  other 
Ministers. 

5.  No  Muhammadan  could  be  included  in  the  Ministry,  the  Muslim  League 
having  captured  all  the  Muhammadan  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  had 
pointed  out  to  Mr  Prakasam  that  the  non-Muslim  League  minority  is  so 
infinitesimal  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  nominate  a  Muslim  to  the  Upper 
House  merely  to  provide  a  Muslim  Minister. 

★  ★  ★ 

11.  Some  alarm  has  been  caused  among  officers  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Services  here  by  the  reports  of  the  meeting  which  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  held 
with  a  delegation  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  Indian  Police  in  Delhi.  These 
reports  are  taken  to  indicate  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  take  any 
responsibility  for  payment  of  pensions  and  provident  fund,  even  for  the  period 
of  an  officer’s  service  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
officers  have  little  confidence  in  any  future  independent  Government  of  India 
being  willing  to  withstand  pressure  to  default.  If  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
some  assurance,  for  instance  that  part  of  the  sterling  balances  would  be  reserved 
for  such  payments,  it  would  relieve  anxiety.  But  presumably  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  not  at  present  make  any  commitments  lest  these  should  prejudice  the 
political  discussion. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Wav  ell  Papers.  Notes  of  Important  Interviews ,  1943-7 ,  pp-  182-3 

NOTE  ON  HIS  excellency’s  INTERVIEW  WITH  PANDIT  JAWAHARLAL 

NEHRU  ON  2ND  MAY  1946 

i.  I  had  asked  Nehru  to  come  and  see  me  because  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  about  certain  proposed  I.N.A.  trials.  I  told  him 
that  after  discussion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  we  had  decided  that  these  particular  men  would  not  be  tried.  I  asked 
him  not  to  make  public  the  fact  that  he  had  written  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  sought  to  influence  him  in  this  matter,  as  it  would  cause  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  some  embarrassment.  He  promised  not  to  do  so,  but  said  he 
could  not  entirely  guarantee  that  the  Press  might  not  attribute  the  matter  to 
his  intervention. 

2.  I  then  told  him  my  views  on  the  I.N.A. ;  and  that  I  thought  it  was  an  act 
of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  political  parties  to  have  glorified  the  I.N.A.  men, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  the  weaklings  and  softlings  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  Malaya;  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  them  had  joined  to  obtain  better 
treatment  and  rations  or  to  avoid  hardship.  The  real  heroes  were  the  45,000 
men  who  had  remained  staunch;  in  spite  of  starvation,  ill-treatment,  and 
torture;  15,000  of  them  had  perished  as  a  result  of  this,  while  the  casualties  of 
the  I.N.A.  had  been  relatively  very  small,  and  they  had  done  little  real 
fighting. 

Nehru  listened  quite  quietly,  and  said  that  any  body  of  men  were  a  mixture; 
but  that  while  he  realised  that  some  of  the  I.N.A.  men  had  not  joined  from  the 
best  of  motives  and  were  not  the  best  type  of  men,  he  had  met  many  of  them 
who  were  of  a  good  type.  He  said  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Congress  Party 
towards  the  I.N.A.  trials  was  not  simply  from  political  motives  but  in  response 
to  the  real  feeling  in  the  country.  I  said  that  the  feeling  in  the  country  had  been 
largely  worked  up  by  agitation  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  He  said  that 
nevertheless  the  feeling  was  a  very  genuine  one.  He  said  there  was  no  intention 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  regular  Indian  Army,  though  they  had 
hitherto  felt  that  this  was  a  foreign  instrument  of  repression. 

I  think,  from  what  he  said,  that  Congress  has  begun  to  realise  that  the  I.N.A. 
is  not  entirely  a  creditable  asset. 

3.  I  then  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  for  thinking  that  rice  could  be 
obtained  from  Java.  He  replied:  “None  whatever,  except  the  offer  from  Dr. 
Shariar.”  I  said  that  all  the  official  information  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
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no  rice  to  spare  in  Java.  He  said  that  might  be  so,  but  he  understood  that  this 
rice  was  in  the  interior  where  Allied  control  did  not  exist. 

We  then  went  on  to  talk  about  the  food  situation,  and  he  made  some 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  He  said  that  rice  ought  to  be  entirely  cut  out  of  the 
ration  in  the  Punjab  and  U.P.  I  said  that  we  had  decided  to  do  this  some  weeks 
ago,  and  that  I  understood  that  it  was  being  done.  He  then  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  groundnuts  were  being  used  to  the  best  advantage;  that  a  mixture 
of  groundnuts  and  wheat-flour  was  very  valuable  and  nutritious.  I  said  that 
we  had  stopped  the  export  of  groundnuts  and  that  I  assumed  that  the  best  use 
was  being  made  of  them,  but  would  enquire. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  about  the  weakness  of  food  statistics  in  India; 
I  said  that  I  fully  realised  it,  and  that  we  had  been  doing  our  best  to  improve 
them  by  such  methods  as  sample  surveys,  but  that  it  would  naturally  take  time 
before  we  had  proper  statistics  all  over  India. 

4.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  Conference  up  here  and 
its  chances  of  success.  He  said  that  he  was  very  depressed,  he  considered  that  the 
last  month  had  been  entirely  wasted,  instead  of  things  becoming  more  clear- 
cut  and  definite  they  were  getting  vaguer  and  more  nebulous;  it  was  not  a 
question  of  formulas  or  matters  of  wording,  some  definite  solution  was 
required.  All  the  facts  and  the  attitude  of  the  parties  concerned  had  been 
known  long  ago,  nothing  fresh  had  come  out,  and  time  was  being  wasted. 

I  then  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  new  Executive  Council  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  said  a  mere  change  of  personnel,  desirable  though  it  might  be, 
would  be  of  little  value  without  a  change  of  procedure  and  constitutional 
arrangements.  I  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  new  Executive  Council 
to  function  under  the  existing  Constitution,  but  that  I  did  not  think  he  need 
anticipate  any  difficulties,  and  it  was  essential  that  we  should  get  on  with  all 
the  problems  in  front  of  India. 

5.  We  finished  with  some  general  talk  on  the  problems  of  India,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  usual  rather  unpractical  idealisms,  i.e.  that  radical  changes  can 
be  made  all  at  once.  I  told  him  that  in  my  view  we  had  to  proceed  gradually. 

He  was  very  friendly,  and  I  thought  rather  more  realistic  than  in  our  previous 
conversations. 


w., — 2.  5.  46. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav ell  on 

2  May  1946  at  6  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  218-19 

1.  Conference  Procedure. — It  was  decided  that  no  official  minutes  should  be 
maintained.  One  Secretary,  Mr.  Abell  or  Mr.  Turnbull,  would  attend  and 
take  short  notes  of  salient  points  for  the  Delegation’s  records.  It  was  considered 
undesirable  that  the  Party  representatives  should  bring  their  own  Secretaries, 
though  this  might  have  to  be  considered  again  if  they  pressed  for  it.  It  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  allow  each  Delegation  to  use  one  car  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  only. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  the  opening  meeting  should  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Sunday  and  that  the  Party  representatives  should  be  asked  to  arrive  at  9.45 
and  be  received  by  the  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  on  the  lawn  where 
facilities  would  be  given  to  Press  photographers. 

3.  Press. — It  was  decided  that  nothing  should  be  given  to  the  Press  about 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Conference  except  by  agreement  in  the  Conference. 
It  was  also  decided  to  put  it  to  the  Conference  at  the  first  meeting  that  no 
Press  Communiques  should  be  put  out  by  any  of  the  Parties  or  the  Delegation 
during  the  discussions  unless  the  Conference  so  decided. 

4.  Agenda  for  the  Conference. — Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggested  that  the  Dele¬ 
gation  should  take  the  line  that  they  were  not  pressing  any  particular  scheme 
on  the  Parties  but  rather  left  it  to  them  to  come  together  and  formulate  details 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposition  which  the  Delegation  had  put  forward,  the 
Delegation  being  at  their  disposal  to  assist  as  they  might  desire.  The  Viceroy 
felt  that  it  was  essential  to  put  some  definite  propositions  to  the  Parties  so  that 
they  would  have  something  to  bite  on.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  subjects  might  be  approached.  It  was  felt  that  there  would  be 
advantage  in  taking  non-controversial  subjects  first  and  that  possibly  the  first  day 
might  be  devoted  to  Provincial  constitutions,  the  second  to  group  constitution^], 
and  the  third  to  the  Union  Constitution.  An  interval  could  then  be  given  for 
consideration  of  the  scheme  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  and  after  that  some 
definite  set  of  propositions  could  be  put  to  the  Parties  for  positive  answers  as  to 
their  attitude.  The  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  the  right  order  in  which  to  take 
the  subjects,  although  not  a  logical  one,  might  be  the  Provinces,  the  Union 
Centre,  the  groups. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  William  Croft,  Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy,  and 
Mr.  Turnbull  should  draft  heads  of  the  proposed  scheme  in  fuller  form  which 
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might  serve  as  the  agenda  or  as  the  basis  for  the  draft  agenda,  and  that  a  further 
meeting  to  discuss  this  paper  should  be  held  on  May  3rd  at  12  noon. 

1  According  to  the  entry  for  2  May  in  Lord  Wavell’s  Journal,  Mr  Alexander  was  sick  and  was  not 
present  at  this  Meeting.  Wavell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal ,  p.  255. 
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Note  Prepared  for  Delegation  by  Sir  W.  Croft ,  Mr  Abell  and  Mr  Turnbull1 

L/P&J/ 10/42:  Jf  385-9 

2  May  1946 

DRAFT  NOTE  FOR  DISCUSSION 

(N.B.  This  has  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  definite  propositions  in 
order  to  focus  discussion.  The  Cabinet  Mission  are  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
details.) 

UNION 

Subjects :  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications.  Thus  there  will  be  a 
Union  Diplomatic  Service  and  a  Union  Army. 

(In  war  or  other  emergency  the  list  of  subjects  will  have  to  be  expanded.) 

Executive. 

To  consist  in  equal  numbers  of  persons  nominated  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Executives  of  the  two  groups  of  Provinces. 

(Note:  The  association  of  the  States  with  the  structure  will  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  disturb  this  principle  of  parity  representation.) 

The  Union  Executive  to  appoint  its  own  Prime  Minister  who  will  have  a 
casting  vote.  Office  of  Prime  Minister  to  be  held  in  rotation  between  the 
groups. 

Legislature. 

To  be  composed  of  members  elected  in  equal  numbers  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  groups  on  a  proportionate  system. 

Supreme  Court. 

To  deal  with  constitutional  issues. 

Finance. 

The  Union  to  be  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  subventions  from  the 
groups,  the  proportionate  liability  of  the  groups  to  be  decided  in  the  consti¬ 
tution. 


1  See  No.  178,  para.  5. 
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GROUPS 

Composition. 

Two  groups  to  be  constituted  as  follows: — 

(a)  Madras,  Bombay,  C.P.,  Orissa,  U.P.,  and  Bihar; 

(b)  Bengal,  Assam,  Punjab,  Sind,  N.-W.F.P.,  and  Baluchistan. 

After  the  first  elections  under  the  new  constitution  any  Province  may  elect 
to  transfer  to  the  other  group. 

To  be  decided  by  the  Group  representatives  in  the  Constitution  Making 
Body.  These  would  no  doubt  include  such  subjects  as  Economic  and  Social 
Development  which  call  for  large  scale  planning. 

All  residuary  rights  to  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

Executive. 

To  be  appointed  by  and  be  responsible  to  the  Group  Legislature. 

Legislature. 

Members  to  be  elected  on  a  proportional  representation  system  by  provincial 
legislatures. 

Finance. 

Groups  to  have  independent  sources  of  revenue. 

CONSTITUTION  MAKING 

The  Constitution  Making  Body  to  consist  of  200  Members,  100  from  each 
Group,  elected  on  a  system  of  proportional  representation  by  the  Provincial 
Legislatures,  the  number  of  representatives  of  a  province  to  be  roughly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  population. 

Representatives  elected  by  Provinces  in  each  group  to  meet  separately  to 
frame  group  and  provincial  constitutions  including  lists  of  group  subjects. 
Whole  Constitution  Making  Body  to  sit  to  frame  the  Union  Constitution. 

Minority  Protection. 

The  smaller  minorities  to  have  special  weightage  in  the  Constitution  Making 
Body. 

A  statement  of  fundamental  rights  to  be  drafted  in  consultation  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  minority  representatives  and  to  be  included  in  all  constitutions. 

Each  constitution  to  provide  for  access  to  the  courts  and  right  of  appeal  in 
respect  of  these  provisions. 

Indian  States. 

Appropriate  means  to  be  devised  to  associate  States  with  process  of  consti¬ 
tution  making. 
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The  Nawah  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  219-20 

SECRET  2  May  1946 

I  am  writing  this  in  continuation  of  my  previous  letter1  relating  to  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Political  Adviser  in  the  proposed  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 

Your  Excellency  has  already  been  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Standing 
Committee  in  the  matter  by  a  majority  which  included  the  Rulers  of  Gwalior, 
Patiala,  Alwar,  Dewas  J[unior]  B [ranch],  Dharangadhra,  Mailiar,  Khairagarh 
and  myself  from  different  regions  of  States  represented  at  the  meeting.  The 
Members  in  minority  (all  from  Punjab  except  His  Highness  of  Patiala — the 
Pro-Chancellor)  have  now  put  in  a  note  of  dissent,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
for  Your  Excellency’s  information. 

I  have  already  apprised  Your  Excellency  of  the  point  of  view  of  two  other 
Members  of  the  Standing  Committee  (Jam  Saheb  and  His  Highness  Bundi) 
who  arrived  in  Delhi  too  late  for  the  meeting  due  to  mishap  to  their  aircraft 
but  who  subsequently  recorded  their  support  to  the  majority  view.  Moreover 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Travancore,  Mysore,  Jaipur,  Bikaner,  Cooch-Behar, 
Rampur  and  Palanpur  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional 
Advisory  Committee,  as  already  intimated,  which  gave  its  full  support  to 
the  proposal. 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari  has  informed  me  that  His  Exalted  Highness  the 
Nizam  also  supports  the  majority  view  of  the  Standing  Committee  subject  to 
the  condition  that  His  Exalted  Highness  should  be  represented  on  any  Com¬ 
mittee  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  Chamber,  when  the  time  comes,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  names  whom  the  Chancellor  may  recommend  to  the 
Crown  Representative  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  for  appointment  as  Political 
Adviser. 

I  have  had  to  trouble  Your  Excellency  again  with  these  facts  because  I  feel 
bound  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  note  of  dissent  and  to  apprise  you  of  the 
position. 

NOTE  OF  DISSENT 

NEW  DELHI,  23  April  1946 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Princes  Standing  Committee  are  writing 
this  note  of  dissent  on  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  eight  against 
five  in  the  Standing  Committee  this  afternoon  about  the  appointment  of  a 
Political  Adviser  (in  case  an  Interim  Government  is  agreed  for  British  India) 


1  No.  151. 
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under  the  advice  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  For  reasons  explained  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  we  hold  the  view  that  such  an  appointment  in  the  interim  period  is  bound 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Crown  Representative  at  this  criticaljuncture  in  his 
relations  with  the  Indian  States  and  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  request  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  to  bring  this  note  of  dissent  to  the 

notice  of  His  Excellency  the  Crown  Representative. 

PRATAP  SINGH, 

Maharaja  of  Nahha. 

N.  SHAH, 

Maharaja  of  Tehri-Garhwal. 
ANAND  CHAND, 

Raja  of  Bilaspur. 

S.  M.  KHAN, 

Nawah  Ruler  of  Bahawalpur. 

DURGA  SINGH, 

Raja  of  Baghat. 


Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

LIP&Jl5/249:fu9 

SECRET  2  May  1946 

NO.  598 

2.  Political  and  communal  tension  is  increasing  throughout  the  Punjab. 
There  have  been  more  or  less  serious  communal  incidents  at  Hissar,  Kartarpur 
(in  the  Jullundur  district),  Amritsar,  and  Multan.  All  communities  are  said  to 
be  preparing  for  widespread  rioting,  and  there  is  much  talk  about  “volunteers’  ’ 
who  constitute  the  “private  armies”  of  the  various  communities.  A  party  of 
Khaksars  recently  infringed  the  Camps  and  Parades  Order  at  Lahore,  the 
Rashtria  Sway  am  Sewak  Sangh  is  active;  and  Shaukat  is  to  be  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  Muslim  army  of  500,000.  When  the  Khaksar  incident  came  to  my 
notice  I  asked  why  action  had  not  been  taken,  and  discussed  the  case  with  the 
Premier.  The  Premier  said  quite  frankly  that  the  Khaksars  were  a  feeble  body, 
and  were  at  least  not  pro-League.  During  the  elections  the  Camps  and  Parades 
Order  had  not  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  he  apprehended  that  District  Officers 
would  be  reluctant  to  enforce  it  against  League  volunteers.  He  quite  agreed 
with  me  that  “private  armies”  must  be  suppressed,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
all  were  treated  alike.  I  hope  within  a  few  days  to  get  out  orders  to  the  Districts, 
and  possibly  a  Press  note  dealing  with  this  matter.  But  for  the  reasons  given  in 
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my  letter  of  the  15th  April  and  amplified  below1  decisions  on  important 
questions  of  policy  are  extremely  difficult. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  growing  tension  are  the  deplorable  tone  of  the 
Press,  and  labour  unrest,  which  is  being  vigorously  exploited  by  communists 
and  Congress  socialists.  There  have  been  strikes  in  mills  at  Okara  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  district,  and  at  Lyallpur.  There  have  also  been  two  comparatively 
unimportant  “stay  in”  strikes  on  the  North-Western  Railway,  which  were 
followed  on  1st  May  by  a  much  more  elaborate  strike  involving  some  at  least 
of  the  station  and  running  train  staff.  I  have  not  yet  had  detailed  reports  of  this 
strike,  but  I  understand  that  the  Multan  and  Karachi  lines  were  virtually  out  of 
action  for  four  hours,  and  that  there  was  some  disorder  during  which  strikers 
damaged  the  vacuum-brake  system  of  trains  which  they  wished  to  stop. 

All  Deputy  Commissioners  are  uneasy  about  the  situation,  and  unless  the  new 
Simla  Conference  results  in  an  early  detente ,  widespread  communal  rioting  and 
labour  trouble  are,  I  am  afraid,  highly  probable.  The  I.G.  Police  is  discussing 
with  the  Railway  and  Military  authorities  the  action  to  be  taken  if  there  is  a 
general  Railway  Strike. 

1  Relevant  paras  not  printed. 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 

Wav  ell  on  Friday ,  3  May  1946  at  9.30  am 

LjP&Jl  3/337:  pp.  220-1 

The  Viceroy  said  he  had  received  a  representation  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  asking  that  representatives  of  the  Princes  should  be  invited 
to  the  discussions  to  watch  the  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Princes. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  inform  the  Chancellor  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Princes’  representatives  to  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  but  that  if  the  Chancellor  wished  to  come  to  Simla  the  Delegation 
would  keep  him  in  touch  with  important  developments. 

2.  The  meeting  then  discussed  further  the  agenda  for  the  Conference.  The 
Viceroy  circulated  the  draft  outline  of  a  statement  which  he  thought  might  be 
made  at  the  first  meeting.  This  was  discussed  and  the  Viceroy  undertook  to 
revise  it  in  the  light  of  the  discussion. 

As  regards  the  agenda,  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  best  to  begin  by  discussing  first  the  constitution  of  the  Groups  as 
these  were  the  essential  feature  of  the  plan  and  were  the  element  in  it  by  which 
we  hoped  to  construct  the  bridge  between  the  points  of  view  of  the  Parties. 
It  was  felt  that  to  take  the  Provincial  constitutions  first  might  raise  a  number 
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of  controversial  matters  such  as  the  boundaries  of  Provinces,  the  franchise,  the 
weightage  for  minorities,  which  were  not  essential  to  the  present  plan  but  might 
prove  bones  of  contention.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  the  Union  Central 
Government  first  was  to  raise  at  once  the  main  subject  of  controversy. 

3 .  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  Party  representatives  that 
the  Conference  could  continue  only  for  a  limited  time,  that  it  represented  the 
last  chance  of  an  agreed  settlement,  and  that  we  were  determined  to  make 
progress.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  two  meetings  a  day  except  possibly 
on  the  opening  day,  and  that  the  first  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Groups,  the  Centre,  and  the  Constitution-making  Body  respectively. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretaries  should  draw  up  a  skeleton  agenda  of 
heads  of  discussion  on  this  basis. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  [via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  Lj P&J / 10/41:  f  89 

top  secret  3  May  1946,  2.3  pm 

Received:  5  May,  12.30  pm 

[Unnumbered.]  Private  for  Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Henderson. 

Devadas  Gandhi  called  privately  on  me  yesterday;  he  made  two  points. 
First  he  referred  to  formula  for  modified  Pakistan  for  Moslem  Majority  Areas 
put  forward  by  his  father  to  Jinnah  at  time  of  Simla  discussions.  His  father 
had  not,  he  understood,  referred  to  this  in  present  discussions  but  it  might  be 
well  to  bear  formula  in  mind  in  case  circumstances  might  arise  in  which  its 
resurrection  might  be  helpful.  Secondly  he  complained  bitterly  about  present 
trend  of  dawn  which  he  alleges  constitutes  incitement  to  murder  and  arson 
and  is  liable  to  inflame  passions  of  large  sections  of  Muslim  supporters. 

I  pass  on  these  points  for  your  information. 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 

Wav  ell  on  Friday,  3  May  1946  at  2.30  pm 

LIP&JI3I337 :  pp.  221-2 

The  Viceroy  said  he  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Delegation  proposals  which 
he  had  prepared1  as  to  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Interim 
Government. 
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He  proposed  to  see  the  Congress  representatives  as  early  as  possible  and  to 
emphasise  to  them  the  great  need  for  forming  a  new  Interim  Government  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  would  explain  that  the  basis  of  the  Government  would  be 
that  it  would  be  entirely  Indian  except  for  the  Viceroy,  that  the  ultimate  choice 
of  members  and  the  distribution  of  portfolios  would  remain  with  him,  but 
he  would  make  his  choices  in  consultation  with  Party  leaders.  The  Executive 
would  function  under  the  existing  constitution  and  unless  he  was  pressed  he 
would  not  argue  the  case  for  that.  If  the  question  of  a  Convention  were  raised 
he  would  say  that  this  was  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  trust  without  which  no 
paper  Convention  would  be  effective  and  with  which  no  Convention  would  be 
necessary.  He  would  like  to  add  that  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  intention 
would  be  to  recognise  fully  the  new  representative  status  of  the  Government  of 
India,  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  interference  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  country,  and  to  treat  the  Government  of  India  much  more 
like  a  Dominion  Government  than  formerly,  in  fact  as  much  so  as  possible. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  the  Prime  Minister’s  approval 
to  an  assurance  of  this  sort  being  given. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  propose  to  start  with  12  portfolios.  These 
would  be  those  which  existed  at  present  subject  to  the  amalgamation  of 
External  Affairs,  Commonwealth  Relations,  Communications,  and  Posts  and 
Air.  Agriculture  would  be  separated  from  Education  and  Health  and  be  held 
by  the  same  member  as  Food.  It  might  also  be  advantageous  to  combine  Com¬ 
merce  and  Supply.  He  would  aim  at  a  Council  of  12  consisting  of  5  Congress 
(including  1  Scheduled  Caste),  5  Muslim  League,  1  Sikh  and  1  Anglo-Indian 
or  1  non-League  Muslim.  If  there  were  agreement  on  a  basis  of  this  sort  he 
thought  that  the  simplest  way  would  be  for  him  to  draw  up  lists  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  appoint  based  on  the  lists  submitted  to  him  at  the  Simla  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  consult  the  Party  leaders  about  them. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  suggested  that  the  actual  allocation  might  be  easier  if  junior 
Ministers  were  appointed  in  some  Departments.  This  would  be  particularly 
desirable  in  the  case  of  Foreign  Affairs  where  the  member  would  frequently 
have  to  be  abroad  at  conferences  and  where  on  occasion  separate  delegates  of 
ministerial  rank  would  be  required  simultaneously  overseas.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  Foreign  Affairs  went  to  a  Hindu  this  might  give  rise  to  trouble  in  the 
tribal  areas  and  that  tribal  control  could  not  be  separated  from  External  Affairs 
which  dealt  with  Afghan  policy.  It  was  thought  that  this  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  by  having  a  junior  Minister  in  charge  of  the  tribal  relations,  who 
could  be  a  Muslim. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  War  Portfolio  to  the  Sikh 
— Baldev  Singh  might  be  suitable.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  agreed 
in  London  that  the  War  Member  should  be  an  Indian  but  not  one  belonging 

1  See  No.  155. 
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to  the  two  main  communities.2  The  Delegation  agreed,  however,  that  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  insist  on  this  and  that  in  that  event  the  portfolio  must  go  to 
a  Hindu  or  a  Muslim,  the  Home  Membership  going  to  the  other  community. 

The  Home  Portfolio  might  go  to  Nehru  or  Jinnah.  He  thought  Nehru  would 
want  the  External  Affairs  Portfolio.  As  regards  distribution  he  thought  Finance 
must  go  to  a  Hindu  and  that  Education  and  Health  might  possibly  be  made  into 
separate  portfolios  and  given  to  a  Muslim  and  a  Hindu  respectively.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  agreed  to  the  Viceroy’s  proposals.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
raised  the  question  of  what  would  be  done  if  the  Muslim  League  declined  to 
enter  the  Executive.  It  was  agreed  that  in  that  event  the  Executive  must  be 
formed  with  the  Congress  and  without  the  Muslim  League,  the  Muslim  League 
places  being  filled  by  other  Muslims.  An  attempt  might  be  made  to  secure  some 
Muslim  League  members.  It  was  also  agreed  that  if  Congress  wished  to  appoint 
a  Nationalist  Muslim  he  must  be  part  of  the  Congress  quota  unless  the  Muslim 
League  had  declined  to  enter  the  Council.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Prime 
Minister’s  approval  should  be  obtained  by  telegram  to  the  proposal  to  carry  on 
without  the  Muslim  League  and  also  to  the  proposal  that  if  the  main  Parties 
insisted  on  the  War  Membership  being  given  to  a  Hindu  or  a  Muslim,  that 
should  be  agreed  to  subject  to  the  Home  Membership  being  given  to  the  other 
community. 

2  See  Vol.  VI,  No.  468. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/POI 10/26 


PRIVATE  AND  SECRET 


India  office,  3  May  1946 
Received:  8  May 

My  dear  Wavell, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  24th  April,1  written  just  as  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  returning  from  Kashmir.  We  are  now  awaiting  with  the  greatest 
interest  the  result  of  your  consultations  with  the  two  parties  at  Simla;  it  certainly 
seems  a  very  good  plan  to  get  away  from  the  physical  and  political  heat  of 
Delhi  in  order  to  get  down  to  business. 


2.  As  regards  the  food  situation,  there  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  tele¬ 
graphic  correspondence  that  is  passing  between  us.  I  can,  however,  assure  you 
that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  World  Food 
Supplies  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  when  we  considered  at  our  last  meeting 
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the  grave  situation  as  disclosed  in  your  latest  telegrams,  made  every  effort  to 
think  out  some  means  whereby  your  problems  might  be  eased.  It  was  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  we  ought  to 
suggest  to  you  the  possibility  of  considering  some  further  cut  in  the  cereals 
ration;  it  was  not  for  lack  of  realisation  of  what  that  cut  might  mean.  I  do  hope 
you  realise  that  apart  from  the  efforts  of  myself  and  the  department,  we  have 
the  warm  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  all  these  matters 
and  his  Chairmanship  of  the  Food  Committee  makes  him  as  expert  in  the 
matter  as  most  of  us. 

3 .  In  paragraph  5  of  your  letter  you  deal  with  the  Aung  San  case,  and  refer 
to  a  recent  agreement  that  Indian  troops  should  not  be  used  to  suppress  political 
movements  in  Burma.  This  reference,  and  a  similar  one  in  an  Index  telegram,2 
has  caused  us  some  perplexity,  since  nobody  here  seems  to  be  aware  of  any  such 
agreement.  However,  before  this  letter  reaches  you  the  obscurity  will  no  doubt 
have  been  cleared  up. 

4.  Your  remarks  about  civilian  passages  in  paragraph  6  reached  me,  of 
course,  after  I  had  seen  your  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister3  pressing  your 
needs  in  this  regard.  The  figures  you  gave  in  that  telegram  have  puzzled  not 
only  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself,  but  also  the  experts  here,  who  are  unable 
to  reconcile  them  with  previous  figures  given  to  us  from  India,  or  with  the 
figures  in  your  letter  under  reply.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  resolve  the 
apparent  inconsistency  before  long,  and  to  give  the  Minister  of  Transport  a  clear 
idea  of  your  precise  requirements.  He  is  more  than  anxious  to  help. 

5.  I  have  looked  again,  in  the  light  of  your  remarks  in  paragraph  7,  at  our 
telegram  of  the  2nd  April,  No.  6657.  I  agree  that  the  Dominions  Office  would 
hardly  telegraph  to  a  Dominion  Government  in  such  terms,  and  while  I  do 
not  think  that  the  language  was  excessive,  judged  on  our  present  standards 
in  the  light  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  strength  of  the 
Parliamentary  criticism  made  (which  would  not  of  course  arise  in  the  case  of 
a  Dominion  Government),  I  readily  accept  your  suggestion  that  we  should 
endeavour,  in  view  of  impending  developments,  to  adapt  our  procedure  and 
tone,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  Dominion  model. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  HENDERSON 

1  No.  137.  2  No.  164,  para.  4.  3  No.  136. 
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General  Auchinleck  to  General  Mayne 
L/WS I1I1029:  ff  61-4 

TOP  SECRET  NEW  DELHI,  J  May  1946 

D.O.  NO.  80/M-7/46/12 
My  dear  Mo, 

I  enclose  a  copy  for  your  personal  information  of  a  note  on  the  present  state  of 
morale  and  degree  of  reliability  of  the  three  Indian  fighting  services,  which 
has  been  prepared  on  my  instructions  by  the  Director  of  Intelligence.  I  am  in 
general  agreement  with  the  statements  and  opinions  contained  in  the  note  and 
I  have  sent  copies  of  it  to  the  G.Os.  C-in-C  in  India,  to  the  Flag  Officer  Com¬ 
manding,  R.I.N.  and  to  the  Air  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief  and  have  asked 
them  to  let  me  have  their  comments  on  it. 

Yours, 

CLAUDE 

Enclosure  to  No.  186 

D.  of  I. 

TOP  SECRET  23  April  1946 

D.  OF  I./1464I 

I.  We  have  been  asked  to  assess  the  morale  and  reliability  of  all  three  Services 
in  India,  with  special  reference  to  I.C.Os,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
capacity  to  act 

(a)  In  aid  of  the  Civil  power  in  widespread  communal  or  anti-present- 
Govemment  disturbances. 

( b )  In  operations  on  the  Frontier. 

(c)  As  garrisons  overseas. 

2.  Our  report  is  attached.1  Our  conclusions  follow. 

3.  We  consider  that  the  Indian  Services  could  not  remain  in  being  in  the 
face  of  communal  trouble  started  by,  or  turned  into,  a  Jehad;  neither  can  we 
suggest  any  action  which  might  increase  the  likelihood  of  them  standing  firm 
in  these  circumstances. 

4.  We  consider  that  the  very  great  bulk  of  the  Indian  Armoured  Corps, 
Gunners,  Sappers  and  Infantry,  could  be  relied  on  to  act  in  communal  trouble 
not  amounting  to  a  Jehad  but  would  advise  against  bringing  other  Services 
in  the  Army,  the  R.I.N.  or  the  R.I.A.F.  into  direct  contact  with  rioters. 
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5.  Our  views  on  the  reliability  of  the  Indian  Services  in  widespread  Congress 
inspired  trouble  are 

(a)  The  Indian  Armoured  Corps,  Gunners,  Sappers  and  Infantry  can  in  the 
main  be  depended  on  provided 

(i)  That  their  I.C.Os,  particularly  the  senior  ones,  remain  loyal  and 
any  waverers  amongst  them  are  dealt  with  firmly  and  immediately. 
(We  do  not  under-rate  the  importance  of  this  proviso.) 

(ii)  That  the  standard  of  pay,  amenities  and  accommodation  is  kept 
high  enough  to  keep  the  men  contented. 

(iii)  That  when  the  test  does  come  units  are  told  clearly  what  they  may 
have  to  do  and  why  they  have  to  do  it. 

(iv)  That  the  supply  services  behind  them  do  not  crumble. 

(b)  The  Indian  Signal  Corps  cannot  at  present  be  considered  reliable.  This 
situation  could  however  be  improved  by  action  on  the  part  of  Formations 
to  which  Signal  units  are  attached. 

(c)  The  Ancillary  Services  in  the  Army  as  a  whole  should  not  be  relied  on 
to  act  against  rioters  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  them  do  so. 
A  proportion  of  them  will  refuse  to  do  normal  duty  during  anti- 
Govemment  disturbances,  but,  depending  on  local  Commanders  and 
local  conditions,  supply  to  the  troops  should  be  possible.  We  would 
stress  however  the  paramount  importance  of  Commanders  ensuring  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in  supplying  the  troops,  particularly 
M.T.  drivers. 

(l d )  The  Royal  Indian  Navy  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  reliable.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  use  it  against  rioters.  There  is  still  some  danger 
that  elements  of  shore  establishments  may  be  actively  hostile,  but  this 
danger  should  recede,  while  there  may  be  refusal  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ships’  companies  if  called  upon  to  transport  troops. 

(l e )  The  Royal  Indian  Air  Force  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  Individual 
units,  depending  on  their  C.Os,  will  continue  to  do  their  duty  but  ground 
crews,  particularly  in  or  near  large  towns,  are  unreliable. 

6.  We  consider  that  both  the  Army  and  R.I.A.F.  can  be  depended  on  to  do 
their  duty  on  the  Frontier  in  present  circumstances;  that  the  Army  could  still 
be  depended  on,  and  the  R.I.A.F.  probably  be  depended  on,  even  if  widespread 
anti-Govemment  disturbances  were  occurring  in  India.  Neither  could,  how¬ 
ever,  be  relied  upon  if  a  Jehad  had  been  declared  in  India. 

7.  We  consider  that  all  three  Services  could  be  depended  on  to  do  their  duty 
overseas,  with  possible  individual  failures  on  the  part  of  the  R.I.N.  and 
R.I.A.F.,  in  all  circumstances  except  that  of  a  Jehad  in  India,  but  we  would 

1  Not  printed. 
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stress  the  importance  of  Commanders  overseas  having  adequate  material  to 
scotch  wild  rumours  of  what  is  happening  in  India  if  there  is  trouble. 


8.  Our  examination  of  this  problem  has  convinced  us  that  the  key  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Services,  particularly  the  Army,  is  the  attitude  of  the  I.C.O. 
Our  opinions  on  this  are 

(, a )  Except  for  the  case  of  the  Hindu  I.C.O.  in  a  Hindu  unit,  I.C.Os  would 
be  placed  in  an  impossible  position  by  the  calling  of  a  Jehad. 

(b)  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  recently  of  communal  feeling  among 
I.C.Os  but  not  to  an  extent  which  endangers  their  reliability  in  dealing 
with  normal  communal  trouble. 

(i c )  It  is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  reliability  of  the  I.C.O.  in  Congress 
inspired  widespread  trouble.  Our  views  which  of  necessity  are  very 
speculative  are 

(i)  High  though  the  non  Muslim  I.C.O.  may  be  tried  in  disturbances 
engineered  by  Congress,  there  is  no  certainty  that  other  than  a  few 
will  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

(ii)  The  dangerous  ones  will  be  those  who  see  no  personal  future  in  the 
Army. 

(iii)  Those  in  combatant  units  will  be  more  “protected”  than  those  in 
ancillary  Services. 

(iv)  A  very  great  deal  will  depend  on  Commanding  officers,  British  and 
Indian,  and  on  the  force  of  example  of  the  first  units  committed. 

(v)  We  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  about  I.C.Os  of  the  R.I.N.  but 
probably  those  on  ships  will  be  alright,  those  in  shore  establishments 
in  big  cities  less  reliable. 

(vi)  We  think  that  R.I.A.F.  officers  will  as  a  class  tend  to  be  unreliable. 


9.  We  consider  that  the  morale  of  the  British  officer  himself  is  satisfactory  but 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  a  preoccupation  with  his  own  problems  and  a  perhaps 
natural  pessimism  about  the  future  may  be  communicated  to  the  I.C.Os  and 
men.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  morale  of  the  I.C.O.  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  example  and  attitude  of  British  officers  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
those  officers  who  have  dealings  with  I.C.Os  in  the  R.I.N.,  R.I.A.F.  and 
ancillary  services  of  the  Army. 

b.  p.  t.  o’brien 
Brigadier 
D.  of  I. 
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Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monte ath  [Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

PERSONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION,  J  May  1946 

It  remains  the  fact,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  discussions  here  are  definitely 
planned  they  are  confined  to  the  Hindu-Muslim  question  and  the  object  is 
simply  that  of  finding  a  way  out  of  that  impasse  and  removing  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  future  constitution  being  worked  out  by  and 
among  Indians  themselves.  We  are,  as  you  know,  working  upon  a  self- 
contained  scheme  covering  all  the  ground,  at  least  in  outline,  which  can  be 
produced  as  a  sort  of  award  in  the  event  of  agreement  being  recognised  as 
impossible.  But  we  are  only  approaching  the  impending  discussions  with  the 
two  parties  from  the  point  of  view  of  finding  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  and  we 
are  not  proposing  to  take  any  initiative  except  upon  points  on  which  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  theory  of 
the  present  phase.  When  the  deadlock  is  broken  the  mission  will  revert  to  the 
original  dual  objective  of  getting  the  constitution-making  process  started  and 
of  setting  up  an  interim  government. 

Jinnah  has  been  tiresome  even  about  this  move  to  Simla.  I  daresay  he  got 
wind  of  the  fact  that  it  was  done  partly  to  meet  Azad’s  convenience.  He  said 
he  disliked  Simla  and  he  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before  he  could  leave  Delhi. 
We  were  hoping  to  get  the  move  complete  on  Wednesday  and  to  get  down 
to  work  on  Thursday.  Jinnah  said  he  could  not  get  up  here  in  time  to  start 
work  before  Monday.  Eventually  he  agreed,  on  being  promised  the  use  of  an 
aeroplane,  that  he  would  come  up  on  Saturday  so  that  we  could  start  on 
Sunday.  We  therefore  find  ourselves  up  here  with  a  few  days  to  spare.  It  is 
proving,  however,  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  we  are  at  last  making  progress 
in  getting  the  mission  to  clear  its  mind  on  various  concrete  but  really  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  This  has  been  a  difficulty  up  to  date  but  I  think  we  are  making 
some  progress. 

I  am  not  the  least  sure  that  we  shall  be  successful  in  making  the  two  parties 
get  down  to  it  when  the  discussions  start  on  Sunday.  As  you  know,  we  pro¬ 
pounded  a  basis  of  negotiations  but  neither  side  has  really  accepted  it  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation  and  they  have  made  all  the  familiar  reservations  with  regard  to 
it.  Jinnah,  of  course,  wants  the  centre  of  gravity  to  be  established  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tier  and  the  Congress  want  it  in  the  top  one  and  I  can’t  see  that  we  are 
really  any  nearer  to  an  accommodation  between  the  two  points  of  view  than 
we  ever  were.  However,  they  must  realise  that  this  is  their  last  chance  of  arriving 
at  an  agreement.  There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in  an  agreement  and 
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merely  want  a  solution  to  be  arrived,  at  by  one  side  swallowing  up  or  over¬ 
riding  the  other.  But  there  are  also  those  who  genuinely  want  an  agreement  and 
if  they  are  ever  going  to  make  their  weight  tell,  this  is  the  moment.  I  am  sure 
Jinnah  won’t  be  at  all  pleased  at  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Delegation  of  four 
includes  two  Muslims,  one,  of  course,  Azad  because  he  is  President  and  cannot 
be  left  out  and  the  other  a  Muslim  from  the  N.W.F.P. 

The  discussions  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Ministers  since  we  came  up 
here  have  been  more  concerned  with  tactics  and  methods  of  approach  than  with 
points  of  substance  as  to  the  form  which  the  new  constitution  might  take.  In 
consequence  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  among  them  about  these 
points  of  substance  even  in  the  skeleton  form  of  constitution  which  is  all  that  we 
are  aspiring  to.  Turnbull  and  Abell  and  I  burned  a  certain  amount  of  midnight 
oil  last  night  trying  to  crystallise  things1  and  though  our  efforts  may  yet  bear 
fruit,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  course  of  the  discussion  this 
morning2  when  the  talk  once  more  wandered  about  around  the  question  of 
tactics.  The  Viceroy  is  more  and  more  insistent  that  the  Indians  must  be 
brought  up  against  the  big  fences  without  further  delay.  He  had  a  certain 
amount  of  success  and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  maintaining  his 
position.  Cripps  is  all  for  having  a  few  more  canters  around  the  course  but  the 
rest  of  the  party  and,  I  think,  the  Indians  themselves  feel  that  there  has  been 
more  than  enough  of  that  already.  The  crux  of  the  situation,  as  I  think  I  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  last  letter,3  is  about  the  nature  of  the  proposed  middle  tier  of  the 
new  constitution.  Somehow  we  have  got  to  arrive  at  a  position  which  Jinnah 
can  regard  as  conceding  Pakistan  and  Congress  can  regard  as  not  conceding  it. 

The  mission  are  firmly  opposed  to  real  Pakistan  in  the  sense  of  separate 
sovereignty  and  I  presume  if  it  comes  to  making  an  award,  H.M.G.  will  sup¬ 
port  that.  Therefore,  there  must,  as  a  minimum,  be  a  centre  with  a  single  army 
and  a  single  Foreign  Service.  I  do  not,  myself,  believe  that  a  centre  can  really 
rest  at  that  point.  Either  it  will  peter  out  from  inanition  or  else  it  must  acquire 
to  itself  further  powers.  However,  they  must  just  start  with  what  is  possible  in 
present  circumstances  and  see  what  happens.  Jinnah  seems  willing  to  go  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  but  his  present  main  point  is  that  he  won’t  have  a  legislature  at  the 
centre.  The  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
system  at  the  second  level  and  want  the  regional  subjects,  if  there  must  be 
regional  subjects,  dealt  with  at  the  centre,  with  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
trust  the  centre  with  those  subjects  standing  aside  in  the  treatment  of  them. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  out  of  this  impasse  by  having  a  legislature  with  limited 
functions  at  the  centre  and  by  having  a  central  executive  not  responsible  to  that 
legislature  but  to  the  regional  executives  which  nominated  the  two  groups  of 
its  members.  A  good  deal  is  obviously  going  to  depend  upon  what  financial 
powers  the  central  and  the  regional  authorities  enjoy  respectively.  The  centre 
of  gravity  will  rest  with  whichever  authority  has  most  money  to  spend.  I  raise 
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this  point  from  time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  converting  the  problem  from 
abstract  to  concrete  terms  but  without  so  much  success  as  I  should  like.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  more  or  less  agreed  under  pressure  from  the  Viceroy  to  tackle 
this  crucial  question  of  regional  grouping  and  its  relations  with  the  centre  at 
the  outset  of  the  discussions  with  the  Indian  parties  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
bring  about  a  more  realistic  attitude.  As  far  as  I  know,  a  three  tier  system  is  quite 
an  innovation  in  constitutional  science  and  it  is  going  to  be  infernally  compli¬ 
cated.  But  it  seems  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  therefore  we  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  agree  to  get  down  to  an  attempt  to  work  it  out. 

In  a  talk  with  Turnbull  and  myself  yesterday  evening,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  thinking  that  the  present  act  might  have  to  be 
amended  for  the  interim  period.  He  realises  that  while  the  constitution  remains 
as  it  is  there  are  certain  responsibilities  which  have  to  be  discharged,  e.g.  in 
regard  to  the  Services,  and  that  while  this  remains  the  position  it  is  impossible 
to  embark  upon  any  serious  modification  of  the  Viceroy’s  special  powers  by 
way  of  a  convention.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  likely  to  find  that  a  government 
which  was,  in  the  practical  sense,  fully  representative  would  not  for  long 
tolerate  the  interferences  that  these  responsibilities  would  require.  Hence,  he  is 
beginning  to  think  that  if  the  interim  period  is  likely  to  last  for  long  these 
responsibilities  may  have  to  be  modified  by  an  amendment  of  the  act.  In  other 
words,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Services  as  an  example,  it  may  become  clear  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  effectively  protect  the  Services  right  up  to  the 
end  of  the  interim  period.  Nor  can  he,  as  the  Congress  people  suggest,  transfer 
his  obligations  by  convention  to  them  and  absolve  himself  of  them.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  may 
have  to  be  wound  up  even  before  the  new  regime  comes  into  operation.  I  must 
try  and  think  this  out  but  evidently  it  is  not  an  easy  nor  an  agreeable  idea. 

1  See  No.  179.  2  See  No.  182.  3  Dated  15  April  1946.  MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Saturday ,  4  May  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  224-6 

1.  It  was  agreed  that  at  the  opening  statement  to  the  Conference  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  speak  on  the  lines  of  the  Viceroy’s  draft  statement  as  revised  at 
the  previous  meeting.1 

2.  The  hours  of  meeting  of  the  Conference  were  considered.  In  view  of  the 
request  of  the  Congress  President  that  meetings  should  be  concluded  before 
1  The  reference  is  to  No.  182. 
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ii  a.m.  or  held  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  take 
soundings  as  to  whether  meetings  could  be  held  from  9-30  to  11-15  or  11-30, 
or  from  11  to  1,  and  the  afternoon  meetings  would  be  from  3  to  5  unless  the 
parties  desire  to  have  lunch  at  The  Viceroy’s  House  in  which  case  there  should 
be  a  luncheon  adjournment  from  1  o’clock  to  2  and  the  afternoon  meeting 
would  be  from  2  to  4. 

3.  Agenda  for  the  Conference.  The  Skeleton  agenda,  copy  attached,  was 
considered  and  approved. 

4.  The  meeting  considered  further  the  Draft  Statement  to  be  made  in  the 
event  of  no  agreement  being  reached.  The  Viceroy’s  revised  version  of  para¬ 
graph  17  of  the  1st  Revise  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  Paragraphs  15  and  16 
were  to  be  considered  at  the  afternoon  meeting  at  3  p.m. 

5.  The  meeting  then  discussed  the  steps  to  be  taken  if  the  parties  rejected  the 
award.  It  was  thought  that  after  the  opening  three  days  of  the  Conference,  two 
days  should  be  given  to  the  parties  to  consider  the  position  and  that  on  the  sixth 
day  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  which  they  should  be  asked  for  a  statement  of 
their  considered  position.  At  this  point  the  Conference  might  break  down  and 
this  stage  might  be  reached  on  the  nth  or  12th. 

The  question  whether  the  Statement  should  be  shown  in  advance  to  the  two 
main  parties  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  commenting  on  it  was 
discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  parties  any 
opportunity  for  asking  for  alteration  of  it.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought 
it  was  important  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  District  Commanders 
should  have  adequate  advance  warning  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
ensure  that  the  Statement  was  fairly  explained  to  the  troops  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  possible  to  prevent  unfavourable  reactions  in  the  Army. 
It  was  suggested  that  a  large  number  of  accurate  copies  of  the  Statement  should 
be  printed  in  advance  for  distribution.  Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy  undertook 
to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  secret  printing,  the  time  required  for  distribution 
and  the  possibility  of  having  the  type  of  a  large  part  of  the  Statement  set  up  in 
advance.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Governors  and  the  Home  Member  should  have 
advance  warning  and  the  text  of  the  announcement  before  it  was  made.  It  was 
decided  to  ask  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  come  to  Simla  to  discuss  the 
organisation  of  publicity  for  the  Army. 

The  possibility  of  giving  the  text  of  the  award  to  the  main  party  leaders 
before  release  to  the  Press  was  considered.  The  advantage  of  this  would  be 
that  the  leaders  might  be  able  to  moderate  Press  comment  and  might  be  more 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  award  if  they  were  shown  it  in  good  time.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  of  leakage  in  garbled  form  it  was  agreed  that  the  State¬ 
ment  could  not  be  shown  to  Party  leaders  more  than  a  few  hours  before  its 
release  to  the  Press.  Possibly  it  might  be  shown  to  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Jinnah 
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on  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  publication  and  to  other  Congress  leaders 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  in  the  afternoon.  This  point  was  reserved 
for  further  consideration.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  write  to 
Governors  giving  a  rough  estimate  of  the  anticipated  date  of  such  an  announce¬ 
ment,  an  outline  of  its  character,  and  should  ask  them  for  their  views  about  the 
timing  of  the  announcement.  The  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
be  told  that  if  he  thought  it  desirable  to  come  and  discuss  this  matter  in  Simla, 
the  Viceroy  would  wish  him  to  do  so  and  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  if 
possible  should  come  to  Simla  by  the  10th  May. 

6.  The  meeting  then  considered  arrangements  for  such  an  announcement. 
It  was  felt  that  this  should  be  in  the  morning  papers  and  would  have  to  be 
co-ordinated  with  an  announcement  in  Parliament.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
announcement  in  Parliament  might  be  at  10  p.m.  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  essential  to  ensure  good  publicity  in  foreign  countries  and  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  publicity  in  the  United  States  well  in  advance.  It  was  thought 
that  the  text  of  the  opening  14  paragraphs  might  be  flown  to  Washington  in 
advance  and  any  modifications  telegraphed.  As  regards  broadcasting  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  make  a  broadcast  to  listeners  all 
over  the  world  and  the  Viceroy  a  broadcast  to  India.  There  should  also  be  an 
explanatory  broadcast  in  Hindi  by  someone  like  Sir  B.  N.  Rau.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  should  consult  Mr.  Joyce  and  prepare  draft  telegrams  on 
these  matters  for  consideration. 

Enclosure  to  No.  188 

no.  s.c.  (46)-i. 

AGENDA 

1.  Groups  of  Provinces — 

(a)  Composition. 

(b)  Method  of  deciding  Group  subjects. 

(c)  Character  of  Group  organisation. 

2.  Union — 

(a)  Union  subjects. 

(b)  Character  of  Union  Constitution. 

(c)  Finance. 

3.  Constitution-making  Machinery — 

(a)  Composition. 

(■ b )  Functions — 

(i)  in  respect  of  Union, 

(ii)  in  respect  of  Groups, 

(iii)  in  respect  of  Provinces. 
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Record  of  Meetings  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 
Saturday,  4  May  1946  at  2.30  pm,  6  pm  and  10  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  226-7 

SECRET 

i.  The  2-30  meeting  considered  a  note1  by  Mr.  Menon  and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau 
outlining  the  kind  of  constitution  which  might  be  constructed  under  the  scheme 
contemplated  in  the  proposed  Statement.  On  the  basis  of  this  discussion  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  prepared  additional  draft  paragraphs  in  place  of  paragraph  15 
of  the  1st  Revise.2  These  paragraphs  were  amended  and  agreed  at  the  meetings 
at  6  o’clock  and  10  p.m. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  Constitution-making 
Body  instead  of  two  British  India  groups  of  Provinces  there  should  be  three 
groups  composed  as  follows: — 

(i)  Madras,  Bombay,  United  Provinces,  Bihar,  Central  Provinces  and 
Orissa; 

(ii)  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  and  Sind; 

(iii)  Bengal  and  Assam; 

and  that  the  representation  accorded  to  Group  (i)  in  the  Constitution-making 
Body  should  be  equal  to  that  accorded  jointly  to  Groups  (ii)  and  (iii)  each  of 
which  should  have  one-quarter  of  the  British  Indian  representation.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  States  should  be  represented  in  the  all-India  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  in  proportion  to  their  population.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  should  be 
amended.  The  original  draft  had  been  based  on  the  representation  accorded 
to  the  different  communities  in  Provincial  Legislatures.  It  was  found  that  this 
led  to  under-representation  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Bengal /Assam  Group. 
Mr.  Menon  prepared  before  the  10  o’clock  meeting  a  revised  proposal  based  on 
population  proportions  which  was  adopted. 

3 .  The  revised  proposals  as  amended  were  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister 
in  telegrams  Nos.  54/S.C.3  55/S.C.4  and  58/S.C.5  of  the  5th  May. 


1  See  L/P&J/ 10/42:  ff  206-15  and  3  45-5 1  for  two  drafts  of  a  note  which  may  be  the  one  referred  to 
here. 

2  No.  156.  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft  paras,  are  on  L/P&J/10/42:  ff  342-4. 

5  No.  198. 


3  No.  192. 


4  No.  193. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  [via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/3I337 :  pp.  223-4 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  4  May  1946,  2.j0  pm 

top  secret  Received:  4  May ,  2.30  pm 

S./3 .  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy. 
Our  Index  31.1  Discussions  with  Party  representatives  will  begin  here  on 
Sunday.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  conclude  them  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

2.  Viceroy  proposes  during  these  discussions  to  open  conversations  with 
Congress  and  Muslim  League  in  regard  to  formation  of  Interim  Government. 
We  discussed  this  fully  with  him  today  and  he  described  his  line  of  approach 
with  which  we  were  in  full  agreement.  There  were,  however,  certain  points 
which  we  thought  should  be  referred  to  you  for  approval  though  we  think 
that  they  are  in  line  with  our  discussions  at  Chequers.2  These  points  are: — 

[a)  War  Member.  This  will  go  to  an  Indian.  If  possible  it  will  be  given  to  a 
Sikh  provided  a  good  enough  one  can  be  found  and  other  parties  will 
agree.  At  Chequers  we  felt  that  it  should  not  go  to  either  of  the  two 
main  parties,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  not  agree  to  a  neutral. 
If  this  occurs  we  propose  that  War  portfolio  should  be  given  to  Congress 
or  Muslim  League  and  the  opposite  party  should  have  Home  portfolio 
to  balance  it. 

(b)  Indications  are  that  unless  there  is  agreement  on  main  constitutional 
issue  Jinnah  and  Muslim  League  will  not  serve  in  Interim  Executive.  If 
League  come  in  basis  would  be  equality  of  League  and  Congress. 
Viceroy  proposes  and  we  agree  that  if  League  stand  out  he  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  form  Council  with  Congress  and  the  best  Muslims  he  can  obtain. 
He  would  endeavour  to  get  Muslim  Leaguers,  for  example  Nazimuddin, 
but  Jinnah  might  be  able  to  prevent  this.  He  might  have  to  include  some 
Nationalist  Muslims.  At  some  quite  early  stage  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  it  plain  to  Jinnah  that  if  he  does  not  play,  Interim  Executive  includ¬ 
ing  Congress  will  be  formed  in  any  case. 

If  pressed  about  a  convention  not  to  exercise  the  Governor-General’s  powers, 
Viceroy  would  say  that  this  was  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  trust  without  which 
no  paper  convention  would  be  effective  and  with  which  no  convention  would 
be  necessary.3  He  had  received  an  assurance  that  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s 


1  No.  172.  2  See  Vol.  VI,  No.  468. 

3  The  decipher  of  this  sentence  reads:  ‘(c)  L  pressed  about  a  convention  not  to  exercise  Governor- 
General’s  powers,  Viceroy  would  say  this  was  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  trust,  without  which  no 
paper  convention  would  be  necessary’. 
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Government  would  be  to  recognize  fully  the  new  representative  status  of  the 
Government  of  India,  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  interference 
in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  country,  and  to  treat  the  Government 
of  India  much  more  like  a  Dominion  Government  than  formerly — in  fact  as 
much  like  a  Dominion  Government  as  possible.  Do  you  agree  that  an  assurance 
in  this  form  can  be  given? 

Particular  issues  which  arise  are: — 

(1)  Consultation  with  and  information  to  Government  of  India  on  foreign 
affairs  matters.  This  at  present  occurs  but  of  course  goes  to  Viceroy  per¬ 
sonally.  In  future  it  will  have  to  be  seen  by  Indian  Member. 

(2)  Administrative  matters  in  regard  to  pay,  etc.,  of  British  forces  on  Indian 
establishment  and  civilians  in  Government  of  India’s  service  whose  con¬ 
ditions  are  controlled  by  Secretary  of  State.  We  are  clear  that  as  regards 
latter  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  Dominions  it  will  be  essential  to 
adopt  consultative  attitude  in  the  first  place  and  Service  Departments  will 
have  to  accept  position  that  Government  of  India  must  be  consulted 
before  pay  changes  are  made  which  impose  additional  liabilities  on 
Indian  revenues. 

(3)  Any  case  in  which  Central  or  Provincial  Governments  propose  to  take 
action  seriously  damaging  to  the  interests  of  an  Indian  State  or  fail  to 
prevent  organisation  of  serious  political  activities  in  British  India  directed 
against  a  State  Government. 

In  none  of  these  categories  would  Secretary  of  State  be  precluded  from 
taking  final  decision,  but  if  this  assurance  is  to  be  given  Departments  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  have  to  be  required  to  conform  to  its  spirit. 

Grateful  if  reply  can  reach  us  by  Wednesday. 

191 

Note  by  Major  Wyatt 
L/P&Jlioj42:ff  277-83 

SECRET 

NOTE  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 
A.  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  present  system  of  administration  cannot  continue.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Executive  Council  should  be  recast  immediately  so  as  to  contain  repre¬ 
sentative  Indians. 

2.  So  long  as  the  British  retain  any  authority  in  India  they  cannot  permit 
conditions  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  They  must  ensure  that  law  and  order  is  main- 
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tained.  That  is  the  limit  of  their  responsibilities.  The  British  cannot  hope  to 
ensure  law  and  order  in  India  once  British  power  has  been  withdrawn.  It  then 
becomes  a  purely  Indian  problem  and  we  will  only  confuse  ourselves  if  we  try 
and  lay  down  watertight  arrangements  now  for  the  continuance  of  law  and 
order  after  we  have  gone. 

3 .  If  all  British  administrative  personnel,  all  British  troops,  and  all  the  British 
business  community  could  be  removed  overnight  there  would  be  no  Indian 
problem  for  Britain.  But  this  is  manifestly  impossible.  If  such  action  were 
undertaken  it  could  not  be  completed  in  less  than  three  to  six  months.  While 
the  process  was  going  on  there  would  be  conditions  of  growing  anarchy  with 
British  authorities  still  present.  This  would  conflict  with  A.  2.  Not  only  that, 
administration  and  business  would  be  brought  almost  to  a  standstill,  with  con¬ 
sequent  suffering  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people. 

4.  (a)  If  neither  side  agrees  to  a  British  proposition  we  cannot  impose  a 

British  solution  because  it  would  be  sabotaged. 

(b)  If  one  side  agrees  to  a  British  proposition  and  the  other  side  disagrees, 
we  cannot  impose  a  British  decision  on  the  Pakistan  issue  because; 

(ii)  [sic]  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  side  that  disagreed. 

(c)  The  most  that  the  British  could  do  by  way  of  imposition  in  the  event 
of  (a)  and  (b)  would  be  to  impose  a  procedure  by  which  India  herself 
could  decide  the  issue  of  Pakistan.  Even  this  is  dependent  on  the 
agreement  of  Congress.  Jinnah  will  not  agree  to  it  if  Congress  rejects 
it  and  it  would  become  meaningless  in  the  face  of  Congress  refusal. 

5.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  who  should  control  six  of  the  eleven  Provinces 
of  British  India.  The  population  of  these  Provinces  constitutes  the  majority  of 
British  India.  Therefore,  as  they  are  ready  for  self-government,  their  progress 
towards  it  should  not  be  retarded  by  the  dispute  in  the  minority  provinces. 
This  proposition  is  irrespective  of  whether  there  are  one,  two  or  twenty  nations 
in  India.  This  should  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement 
that  we  cannot  allow  a  minority  to  place  their  veto  on  the  advance  of  the 
majority. 

6.  India  has  been  promised  independence.  There  is  only  one  limitation  that 
can  qualify  this  promise  and  that  is  the  practical  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
situation.  The  promise  must  be  implemented  to  the  furthest  point  possible  in 
the  circumstances. 

7.  The  British  proposal  of  a  three-tier  constitution  is  essentially  a  fair  one. 
As  the  unity  of  India  is  a  myth  it  allows  Congress  the  most  they  can  reasonably 
demand  in  the  shape  of  a  united  India.  As  the  unity  of  India  is  essential  for  some 
purposes  it  allows  the  Muslim  League  all  that  they  can  reasonably  demand  in 

e  e 
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the  shape  of  self-government.  The  British  should  stand  by  this  plan  even  if 
there  is  no  agreement  on  it  and  in  default  of  agreement  on  any  other  plan. 

B.  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Gandhi  does  not  agree  to  the  Gurmani  procedure,1  nor  to  any  equivalent 
procedure.  Consequently,  no  procedure  for  the  determination  of  [?by]  India 
of  the  dispute  about  Pakistan  can  be  imposed. 

2.  There  is  no  agreement  at  the  present  negotiations  in  Simla.  This  forces 
the  British  to  take  some  action  to  advance  the  situation. 

c.  POSSIBILITIES 

1.  Set  up  a  constitution-making  body  for  the  six  provinces  over  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  Announce  that  the  British  will  withdraw  from  the  six  provinces 
to  the  five  provinces  where  there  is  dispute  leaving  the  six  provinces  as  an 
independent  country.  The  British  would  then  proceed  to  resolve  the  dispute 
in  the  five  provinces  and  would  withdraw  from  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  accurately  ascertained  who  wished  to  join  the  six  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  whether  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  join,  to  form  a  separate  State. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  would  be  that  six  of  the  eleven  provinces 
would  go  ahead  with  independence  whilst  the  other  five  might  be  stimulated 
into  solving  their  problems  and  so  rid  themselves  of  British  rule. 

The  disadvantages  would  be  that  it  would  involve  the  splitting  up  of  the 
Indian  army  and  of  the  administrative  services.  It  would  also  be  tantamount 
to  a  British  decision  in  favour  of  Pakistan  which  would  be  just  as  bad  as  a 
British  decision  in  favour  of  a  united  India.  In  addition,  the  wrangle  might  be 
prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

2.  To  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  interim  government,  making  it  clear 
at  the  same  time  that  the  formation  of  an  interim  government  is  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  issue  of  Pakistan,  which  must  be  decided  by  India  herself.  How 
she  sets  about  the  decision  is  her  business,  but  if  there  is  no  agreement  by  the 
end  of  six  months  all  British  troops,  personnel  and  nationals  will  be  withdrawn 
by  the  end  of  nine  months,  leaving  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of 
whatever  Government  is  then  in  power.  (The  interim  government  will  be  set 
up  with  or  without  the  Muslim  League.)  The  interim  government  would 
receive  full  British  backing  until  British  power  was  finally  withdrawn.  The 
justification  for  this  would  be  that  India  could  not  be  plunged  into  chaos  during 
a  famine  period  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  set  up  an  interim  government 
without  giving  it  British  support.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  a  purely  Congress  government  to  be  in  possession  of  a  British-run 
machine  with  the  added  temptation  of  being  able  to  provoke  a  Muslim 
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uprising  which  they  could  crush  with  the  aid  of  the  British.  By  giving  a  time 
limit  for  the  presence  of  the  British  the  need  for  a  Muslim  uprising  would  be 
obviated  until  the  British  had  been  withdrawn.  The  Muslims  would  then  stand 
a  better  chance  in  a  civil  war. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  course  would  be  that  if  there  were  no  agreement 
by  the  end  of  six  months  the  withdrawal  of  British  authority  would  inevitably 
conflict  with  A.  2  and  A.  3. 

3.  If  neither  C.  1  nor  C.  2  is  accepted  then  only  a  third  alternative  remains 
after  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations.  This  involves  the  following  procedure: 

(i)  Immediately  the  breakdown  occurs  details  of  the  three-tier  scheme  are 
published.  This  publication  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  regard  this  as  a  fair  and  just  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Despite  its  rejection, 
they  will  continue  to  regard  it  as  the  goal  which  India  ought  to  set  for 
herself  but  they  recognise  that  it  is  quite  useless  trying  to  impose  it 
without  agreement.  Consequently  they  will  not  try  to  do  so  but  merely 
leave  it  on  record  as  the  British  view.  (See  A.  7). 

(ii)  As  British  advice  and  assistance  has  not  led  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  the  British  are  not  in  a  position  to  solve  it.  (See  A.  4)- 

(iii)  An  interim  government  will  be  set  up  forthwith.  (See  A.  1).  The  com¬ 
position  proposed  should  be  equality  between  the  Muslim  League  and 
Congress,  plus  two  seats  for  other  minorities.  The  interim  government 
should  be  set  up  whether  or  no  the  Muslim  League  consents  to  join  it. 
(See  A.  5). 

(iv)  There  will  be  no  restrictions  in  the  powers  of  the  interim  government 
except  those  enumerated  in  the  next  paragraph.  In  other  words  the 
Interim  Government  will  be  fully  independent  within  the  terms  of  A.  6. 

(v)  The  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  Interim  Government  should  be: 

(a)  If  the  Muslim  League  refuses  to  join  the  interim  government  the 
Viceroy  shall  be  empowered  to  allot  them  their  places  in  the  interim 
government  whenever  the  Muslim  League  expresses  a  desire  to 
take  them  up. 

(b)  The  use  of  British  troops  for  internal  security  shall  be  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Viceroy.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Viceroy  to  warn 
the  interim  government  whenever  he  considers  that  it  is  about  to 
take  action  of  a  nature  liable  to  provoke  any  minority  to  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  peace.  If  such  action  is  persisted  in,  and  if  a  breach  of  the 
peace  results  from  it,  British  troops  will  not  be  available  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Viceroy  may 
direct,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  may  choose  to  use  them, 

1  See  No.  13 1  and  its  note  1. 
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which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  manner  in  which  the  interim 
government  would  choose.  (See  A.  2). 

(note:  This  would  put  the  Viceroy  into  the  position  of  being  a 
constitutional  monarch  but,  nevertheless,  of  being  able  to  hold  his 
own  by  virtue  of  his  authority  over  British  troops.  The  Secretary 
of  State  could  maintain  his  statutory  obligations  to  British  officials 
during  the  interim  period  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  directions  issued  to  them  by  the  interim 
government,  but  that  he  would  allow  any  British  official  to  resign 
on  three  months’  notice  (this  would  act  as  a  check  against  the 
interim  government  forcing  British  officers  into  impossible 
situations).) 

(c)  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  assume  a  dual  capacity: 

(i)  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  be  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Indian  Defence 
Member  of  the  interim  government. 

(ii)  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  British  troops.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  act  only  on  the  instructions  of  the  Viceroy. 

(vi)  The  interim  government  shall  be  informed  that  it  will  be  its  duty  to 
provide  a  new  constitution  for  India.  It  should  be  told  that  as  soon  as 
a  constitution  has  been  devised  which  commands  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  India  it  should  be  presented  to  the  British  and 
all  British  authority  will  then  cease.  The  interim  government  period 
will  last  for  as  long  or  as  short  a  period  as  the  interim  government 
desires.  The  termination  of  the  interim  government  will  be  dependent 
only  on  the  presentation  of  a  constitution.  This  may  seem  unfair  to  the 
Muslim  League  but,  in  practice,  it  should  give  the  Muslim  League  a  fair 
chance.  Whatever  parties  the  ministers  in  the  saddle  in  the  interim 
government  may  belong  to,  they  cannot  fail  to  assess  the  strength  of 
the  Muslim  League  and  the  need  for  meeting  its  demands.  They  will  be 
forced  to  devise  a  modus  vivendi  or  take  the  con  sequences  on  their  own 
heads  when  the  British  are  not  there. 

If  the  interim  government  does  not  wish  to  set  up  a  constitution-making 
body  immediately  that  is  their  own  affair.  It  will  mean  that  what  British 
authority  remains,  remains  with  the  interim  government’s  consent,  so  no  harm 
will  be  done.  It  should  be  remembered  here  that  Gandhi  has  often  said  that  so 
long  as  the  Executive  Council  is  transformed  there  is  no  immediate  hurry  for 
anything  else  because  all  the  power  that  Indians  desire  will  then  be  in  their 
hands.  The  period  of  interim  government  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  the 
interim  government  of  making  their  own  arrangements  with  those  British 
military  and  administrative  officials  whom  they  wish  to  retain  once  the  new 
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constitution  comes  into  being.  It  will  also  give  them  the  chance  (of  which  they 
are  badly  in  need)  of  obtaining  the  advice  of  the  British  administration  on  how 
to  conduct  the  government  of  a  country.  The  position  of  the  States  will  remain 
as  to-day  until  a  new  constitution  has  been  presented. 

(vii)  Nothing  in  the  procedure  outlined  above  conflicts  with  any  of  the 
principles  enumerated  in  A,  not  even  the  final  withdrawal  of  British 
power  after  a  constitution  has  been  presented.  Leaving  on  record  the 
British  three-tier  scheme  should  tend  to  guide  the  interim  government 
in  the  direction  of  forming  a  constitution  on,  at  least,  similar  lines.  If 
they  do  not  (if  it  is  a  Congress  interim  government)  they  will  be 
subjected  to  a  tremendous  outcry  from  the  Muslims. 

(viii)  The  main  purpose  of  this  procedure  will  be  to  allow  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  and  public  opinion,  to  make  their  influence  felt  on  the 
political  leadership  of  India.  It  will  also  allow  the  British  to  maintain 
their  greatest  asset  in  India — impartiality. 

WOODROW  WYATT 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India 

Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&JI10I42:  f  336 


IMMEDIATE 
TOP  SECRET 


viceroy’s  camp,  Simla,  5  May  1946,  1  am 

Received:  5  May,  3  am 

No.  54-S.C.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  Top  Secret  for  Prime  Minister 
from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy. 

2.  Our  next  succeeding  telegram  contains  text  of  paragraphs  14  to  23  of  draft 
statement1  to  be  made  in  event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement.  There  will  be 
one  further  paragraph  containing  peroration  to  be  drafted  later. 

3.  Delegation  debated  for  some  time  last  night  how  the  arbitral  tribunal 
referred  to  in  paragraph  21  [22.]  should  be  constituted  without  coming  to  any 
final  decision.  If  it  is  decided  to  incorporate  in  statement  any  specific  proposals 
with  regard  to  this  we  shall  send  you  such  proposals  in  time  for  your  reply 
before  publication. 

4.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  In  tel.  58-S.C.  (No.  198)  it  is  stated  that  these  paras,  should  be  numbered  15  to  24. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Waved  to  Mr  Attlee  (via  India 

Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J / 10 1 42:  ffi 338-41 

top  secret  viceroy’s  camp,  Simla,  5 May  1946,  2.4$  am 

immediate  Received:  5  May ,  5  am 

No.  55-S.C.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  Top  Secret  for  Prime  Minister 
from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy.  Following  is  text  referred  to  in  pre¬ 
ceding  telegram.1  Begins : 

14.  [15.]  Before  putting  forward  the  solution  we  propose  we  turn  to  deal 
with  the  relationship  of  the  Indian  States  to  British  India.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
with  the  attainment  of  independence  by  British  India  the  relationship  which 
has  hitherto  existed  between  the  rulers  of  the  States  and  the  British  Crown  will 
no  longer  be  possible.  Paramountcy  can  neither  be  retained  nor  transferred  to 
the  new  Government.  This  fact  has  been  fully  recognized  by  those  whom  we 
interviewed  from  the  States.  They  have  at  the  same  time  assured  us  that  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  new  development  of  India. 
The  precise  form  which  their  co-operation  will  take  must  be  a  matter  for  agree¬ 
ment  during  the  building  up  of  the  new  constitutional  structure  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  will  be  identical  for  all  the  States. 

15.  [16.]  We  now  indicate  the  nature  of  a  solution  which  in  our  view  would 
be  just  to  the  essential  claims  of  all  parties  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  most 
likely  to  bring  about  a  stable  and  practicable  form  of  constitution  for  All- 
India. 

We  recommend  that  the  constitution  should  take  the  following  basic  form: — 

1.  There  should  be  an  All-India  Union  embracing  both  British  India  and  the 

Indian  States  which  should  deal  with  at  least  the  following  subjects: — 

Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications. 

2.  The  Provinces  of  British  India  should  be  divided  into  three  groups  consti¬ 

tuted  as  follows: — 

(A)  Madras,  Bombay,  United  Provinces,  Bihar,  Central  Provinces  and 
Orissa. 

(B)  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan. 

(C)  Bengal  and  Assam. 

subject  to  any  Province  having  the  right  to  change  its  group  immediately 

the  new  constitution  is  settled  and  thereafter  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

Each  group  would  settle  what  subjects  it  desired  to  adopt  as  group  subjects 
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and  such  subjects  would  then  be  compulsory  for  all  the  members  of 
that  group  (Group  subjects). 

3.  The  remaining  subjects  and  all  residuary  powers  would  vest  in  the 
Provinces. 

16.  [17.]  It  is  not  our  object  to  lay  out  the  details  of  a  constitution  on  the 
above  lines,  but  rather  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  whereby  the  constitution 
can  be  settled  by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  People. 

It  has  been  necessary  however  for  us  to  make  this  recommendation  as  to  the 
broad  basis  of  the  future  constitution  because  it  became  clear  to  us  in  the  course 
of  our  negotiations  that  not  until  that  had  been  done  could  any  progress  be 
made  with  the  setting  up  of  the  constitution-making  machinery. 

17.  [18.]  We  now  indicate  in  some  detail  the  constitution-making  machin¬ 
ery  which  we  propose  to  bring  into  being  forthwith  in  order  to  enable  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  People  to  work  out  their  new  constitution. 

18.  [19.]  Three  group  constituent  assemblies  will  be  set  up  in  the  first 
instance  which  will  be  charged  with  the  formulation  of  the  provincial  and 
group  constitutions  for  the  three  groups.  The  groups  will  be  constituted  as  set 
out  in  paragraph  15  above.  These  three  group  constituent  assemblies  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  different  parties  in  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  in  the  following  proportions: — 


Scheduled 

Anglo- 

Indian 

Hindus. 

Castes. 

Muslim. 

Sikhs. 

Indians. 

Christian.  Tribal. 

Madras 

7 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2  — 

Bombay 

3 

1 

1 

— 

1 

—  — 

U.P. 

8 

2 

4 

— 

— 

—  — 

Bihar 

6 

1 

2 

— 

— 

—  1 

C.P. 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

Orissa 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

—  — 

Total 

28 

7 

11 

— 

1 

O 

II 

W 

Punjab 

2 

1 

8 

3 

— 

1  — 

N.W.F.P. 

1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

__  __ 

(1  representing 
Tribal  Areas) 

Sind 

1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

—  — 

Total 

4 

1 

16 

3 

— 

1  —  =  2 

(1  representing 
Tribal  Areas) 

1  Paras  15-23  [16-24]  of  this  draft  embody  the  revised  paragraphs  prepared  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  in  place 
of  para.  15  of  the  First  Revise  as  amended  and  agreed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Mission  and  the  Viceroy 
on  4  May;  see  No.  189,  paras  1  and  3. 
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Scheduled  Anglo-  Indian 

Hindus.  Castes.  Muslim.  Sikhs.  Indians.  Christians.  Tribal. 


Bengal 

Assam 

6 

2 

2 

12  —  1 

— 

1 

Total 

8 

2 

13  —  1 

— 

M 

II 

N> 

TOTAL 

40 

10 

40  3  2 

(1  representing 

Tribal  Areas) 

3 

2  =  IOO 

States’  Population  .  93  Million 

British  India  .  296  Million 

Percentage  of  British  India  ...  100  \ 

yy  States  •••  •••  •••  ^  2/  J 

Once  the  Provincial  and  group  constitutions  have  been  settled  by  the  group 
constituent  assemblies  and  their  content  is  known  it  will  be  open  for  any 
Province  to  change  its  group  by  a  decision  of  its  Provincial  Legislative 
Assembly. 

19.  [20.]  Thereafter  the  three  group  constituent  assemblies  shall  meet 
together  with  32  representatives  of  the  Indian  States  to  settle  the  All-India 
Union  Constitution  in  which  shall  be  incorporated  the  fundamental  rights 
and  the  minority  protection  clauses  for  all  India. 

20.  [21.]  The  decision  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  shall  be  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting  and  present. 

21.  [22.]  In  order  to  avoid  an  impossibility  of  decision  in  any  matter  on 
which  there  is  not  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  there  shall  be  appointed, 
prior  to  the  first  sitting  of  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly,  an  arbitral  tribunal. 
This  tribunal  shall  give  a  final  decision  on  any  point  referred  to  it  and  their 
decision  so  given  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution. 

22.  [23.]  When  the  final  Union  Constitution  has  been  settled,  if  any  boun¬ 
dary  question  is  raised  between  any  two  groups  a  Boundary  Commission 
would  be  constituted,  consisting  of  equal  representation  of  the  two  groups,  to 
adjust  and  demarcate  the  boundaries  between  them.  A  neutral  Chairman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  groups  jointly  to  preside  and  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  case 
of  necessity. 

23.  [24.]  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will  forthwith  request  the  provincial 
legislatures  to  proceed  with  their  election  of  members  to  the  group  constituent 
assemblies  which  will  be  recommended  to  sit  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  in 
New  Delhi.  It  is  hoped  that  this  process  of  constitution-making  can  proceed 
rapidly  so  that  the  interim  period  before  the  handing  over  of  power  to  the  new 
government  may  be  as  short  as  possible.  Ends. 
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Record  of  first  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  Sunday ,  5  May  1946 

at  10  am 


L/P&J/ 3/337:  pp.  228-31 

SECRET 

NO.  S.C.(d) — I. 

The  Secretary  ot  State  after  welcoming  the  Party  representatives  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
between  the  Parties.  The  basis  of  discussion  was  the  form  of  solution  given  in 
his  letter  of  invitation1  and  the  object  was  to  clothe  these  bare  bones  with  flesh 
and  to  see  whether  the  result  could  be  made  acceptable.  In  the  light  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  the  Delegation  had  had  with  all  Parties  this  seemed  to  them  the  most 
hopeful  approach. 

The  Delegation  considered  that  there  must  be  some  form  of  Central  Union 
for  India  to  deal  with  certain  compulsory  subjects,  but  they  thought  that  some 
system  of  grouping  of  Provinces  provided  the  best  hope  of  solving  the  com¬ 
munal  problem.  They  had  examined  the  alternative  put  forward  by  the 
Congress  of  one  Federal  Centre  with  compulsory  and  optional  subjects,  but  it 
seemed  to  them  impracticable.  He  thought  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  everyone  present  was  fully  acquainted  with  one  another’s  views  and  with 
the  difference  between  them.  If  the  Parties  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  Delegation’s  purpose  no  words  would  now  convince  them  and  the 
importance  of  reaching  an  agreement  was  so  self-evident  that  there  was  no 
need  to  enlarge  upon  it.  He  proposed  that  the  discussions  should  centre  round 
the  basis  put  forward  in  his  letter  of  invitation  and  that  the  Conference  should 
work  as  far  as  possible  to  a  time-table  and  upon  a  definite  agenda  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Conference  should  meet  from  11-30  to  1-30  and  from 
4-6  daily.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Sardar  Patel  and  Nawabzada 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  should  meet  each  evening  to  agree  on  a  short  statement  for 
the  Press. 

The  Agenda2  S.C.  (46)-i  was  handed  round.  It  was  agreed  to  take  the  second 
item,  the  Union,  first. 

Maulana  Azad  said  that  before  the  matters  on  the  agenda  were  discussed  the 
basic  position  of  the  Congress  must  be  made  clear,  which  was  that  they  were 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  complete  independence  for  India.  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  the  Delegation  were  here  to  set  up  constitution-making  machin¬ 
ery  to  create  a  constitution  under  which  India  would  be  independent  if  that 
was  the  wish  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Viceroy  added  that  the  issue  of 

1  See  No.  149.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  188. 
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independence  would  be  for  decision  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Maulana 
Azad  said  that  the  Congress  were  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  which  would  involve  the  removal  of  British  Forces  from  India  at  an  early 
date  though  the  physical  withdrawal  would  naturally  take  time. 

Maulana  Azad  referred  to  the  position  of  the  Congress  as  stated  in  the  letter3 
replying  to  the  invitation.  At  Mr.  Jinnah’s  request  this  letter  and  his  own  reply4 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  copies  were  supplied  to  the  Muslim 
League  and  Congress  respectively. 

Discussion  then  took  place  on  the  Union  subjects.  The  Viceroy  explained 
that  it  was  proposed  that  these  should  be  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Com¬ 
munications  as  a  minimum.  The  Congress  representatives  said  that  in  their  view 
certain  ancillary  subjects  must  necessarily  go  with  these  and  that  the  Centre 
must  be  self-sufficient  in  its  own  right  in  regard  to  finance  and  have  under  its 
control  the  ancillary  subjects  essential  for  this  purpose.  It  would  require  close 
analysis  to  work  out  which  of  the  existing  subjects  this  would  cover,  but  there 
might  be  subjects  in  the  present  list  which  were  not  necessary.  They  thought 
that  direct  sources  of  revenue  were  essential  and  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
for  the  Centre  to  be  financed  by  contributions  from  the  units. 

The  Muslim  League  said  that  the  Congress  President’s  letter  accepting  the 
invitation  to  the  Conference  contemplated  not  a  Union  but  a  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  it  specified  that  Customs,  Currency,  Tariffs  and  other  ancillary 
matters  should  be  Central  subjects.  On  the  assumption  that  there  were  going 
to  be  two  groups  which  would  be  Federations  there  should  be  a  levy  on  the 
two  Federations.  The  Union  should  submit  to  the  Federations  what  amount  it 
considered  should  be  spent  and  the  Federations  must  have  a  voice  in  the 
decision.  The  Union  Government  would  be  a  sort  of  agency  for  the  Federa¬ 
tions.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  a  third  party  to  the  Union, 
namely,  the  Indian  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Union 
Government  would  be  dependent  on  and  formed  by  the  Groups  unless  there 
was  direct  election  to  the  Union  Legislature.  If  it  was  indirectly  based  in  this 
way  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  give  the  Federations  the  power  which 
Mr.  Jinnah  thought  they  should  have.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  his  conception  was 
that  a  minimum  defence  budget  would  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Groups  after  a  review  of  defence  expenditure  for  a  past  period  of  years.  If  more 
was  required  the  Union  would  prepare  a  budget  of  the  additional  amount  and 
would  have  to  request  the  Groups  for  additional  contributions.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  would  mean  that  there  would  be  discussion  of  Defence  and  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Group  Legislature [s]  and  that,  in  effect,  the  Union  subjects  would 
not  have  been  delegated  to  the  Centre  at  all.  If  the  Union  were  composed  of 
Group  representatives  this  seemed  unnecessary  and  also  undesirable.  The  object 
of  the  Centre  was  to  enable  decisions  to  be  taken  on  these  all-India  subjects.  If 
matters  relating  to  them  were  referred  back  to  two  Federal  Legislatures, 
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different  decisions  might  be  reached  by  those  two  bodies.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that 
the  League  considered  that  there  should  be  no  independent  power  of  levying 
direct  finance  vested  in  the  Union  and  that  the  Central  Authority  should  not 
have  power  to  levy  unlimited  amounts  from  the  units  by  contribution.  The 
Groups  must  have  a  check  on  any  additional  expenditure  over  an  agreed  sum. 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  discussion  seemed  to  him  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  mistaken  assumptions.  Was  there  only  to  be  an  Executive  at  the  Union 
level?  If  so,  who  was  going  to  discuss  Defence  or  Foreign  Affairs.  If  the  Groups 
could  discuss  and  decide  these  matters  they  were  not  Central  subjects. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  all  the  topics  on  the  agenda  were  inevitably 
interlocked  and  it  seemed  now  desirable  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the  Union 
constitution.  This  raised  very  large  issues,  for  example,  there  was  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  Legislature  and  how  it 
should  be  chosen.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  discuss  this  on 
the  basis  of  how  the  Executive  of  the  Union  was  to  be  made  responsible  to  the 
people  of  India  in  respect  of  expenditure.  There  could  be  a  legislative  body 
formed  by  indirect  election  from  the  units  either  by  Groups  or  by  Provinces  or, 
alternatively,  there  could  be  direct  election.  The  Groups  could  be  represented 
equally  in  the  Legislature  and  although  theoretically  there  could  be  a  deadlock 
through  a  fifty-fifty  vote,  this  was  unlikely  after  full  discussion.  If  we  were 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  to  be  a  common  policy  for  the 
whole  of  India  in  these  minimum  Central  subjects,  then  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
mon  forum  for  the  discussion  and  agreement  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  forum  for  discussion  should  be  the  two  Group 
Legislatures.  If  the  representatives  of  the  two  Groups  were  agreed  in  the 
Executive  that  they  wanted  more  finance,  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Group  Legislatures  would  be  unreasonable  about  it.  The  Secretary  of  State 
pointed  out  that  in  each  of  the  three  subjects  contemplated  for  the  Union, 
policy  questions  would  arise  continuously  from  day  to  day.  These  matters 
would  have  to  be  discussed  and  they  would  have  to  be  decided.  There  was 
bound  to  be  more  than  one  opinion  about  them.  If  they  were  discussed  in  two 
or  three  separate  Legislatures  there  would  be  an  unending  source  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  was  surely  reasonable  that  the  two  Legislatures  should  appoint  persons 
to  meet  and  discuss  these  matters  to  whom  the  Executive  would  be  responsible. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  considered  that  there  was  obvious 
difficulty  in  having  a  vague  and  airy  Centre  with  no  effective  powers.  Suppose 
that  there  were  war  or  threat  of  war,  it  was  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  two  or  three  separate  forums  for  deciding  what  should  be  done.  It  was 
essential  there  should  be  a  legislative  forum  at  the  Centre  and  the  necessary 
financial  apparatus.  It  was  true  there  must  be  checks  all  round  but  if  it  was  all 
checks  there  would  be  no  motive  power.  The  Centre  must  be  strong  and 
3  No.  153.  *  No.  160. 
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efficient  though  it  might  be  limited.  There  was  otherwise  a  danger  that  foreign 
powers  might  intrigue  with  the  Groups.  Naturally,  if  the  Centre  adopted 
policies  which  offended  the  Groups  there  would  be  trouble  and  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Centre.  Pandit  Nehru’s  personal  view  was  that 
there  should  be  a  directly  elected  Central  Legislature  but  to  meet  the  anxieties 
of  certain  people  there  might  be  a  second  Chamber  indirectly  elected.  This 
would  provide  the  check  to  which  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  referred. 
The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Executive  would  presumably  be  small.  It  might  be 
reasonable  for  it  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  as  in  the  Swiss  system  and 
not  responsible  from  day  to  day.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  India  was  accustomed 
to  the  Parliamentary  system  but  a  permanent  Executive  of  this  sort  might  be 
considered.  He  thought  there  was  danger  of  it  being  inactive  as  a  result  of 
internal  disagreement.  The  Central  Executive  might  not  be  so  small  as  was 
expected.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  if  there  were  direct  election 
there  would  be  enormous  constituencies  unless  the  Legislature  were  very  large. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  Centre  would  not  be  appropriate  for  electioneering 
and  indirect  election  from  the  Groups  would  seem  a  more  manageable  arrange¬ 
ment.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  had  not  reached  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  about  this.  There  might  be  indirect  election  at  some  lower  stage,  e.g., 
in  the  village. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  Foreign  Minister  for 
India  must  be  required  to  justify  his  policy.  He  would  belong  to  an  Executive 
composed  from  the  Groups  and  would  come  from  one  or  the  other.  If  there 
were  no  Central  Legislature  his  foreign  policy  would  have  to  be  accepted  by 
two  or  three-Group  Legislatures.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Muslim 
League  contemplated  that  this  Minister  would  go  to  all  the  Legislatures  and 
justify  his  policy  and,  if  so,  whether  they  do  not  think  it  likely  that  in  one  or 
other  of  them  he  would  be  turned  down.  Mr.  Jinnah  pointed  to  the  analogy  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  there  was  no  common  foreign  policy.  The  United  Kingdom  conducted 
its  policy  in  consultation  with  the  Dominions  who  could  associate  themselves 
with  it  or  take  an  independent  line.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  the  essential 
necessity  of  a  public  forum  for  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  emphasised  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  popular  control.  Nawab- 
zada  Liaquat  Ah  Khan  said  that  joint  sessions  of  the  Group  Legislatures  might 
provide  a  suitable  forum. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  4  p.m. 
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Record  of  second  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  Sunday ,  5  May 

1946  at  4  pm 

L\PCJ\s\337:  PP •  231-3 

TOP  SECRET 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  the  discussion  might  be  resumed  on  the  point  about 
the  relationship  between  the  Groups  and  the  Union  in  the  absence  of  a  Union 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  a  joint  session  of  the  Group  Legislatures  would  take  place 
in  order  to  provide  a  forum.  No  decisions  would  be  taken  at  such  a  joint  session. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  the  practical 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Foreign  policy  of  the  Union  should  be  decided  by 
consultation  as  between  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  there  was  no  common  Foreign  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Jinnah  thought  that  no  closer  association  between  the  Groups  for 
Foreign  policy  than  exists  between  members  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
necessary.  The  responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Minister  should  be  to  the  two 
Groups.  Otherwise  one  would  get  back  to  a  single  Federal  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Centre  would  be  functioning  in  a  very 
limited  field,  but  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Defence,  there  must  be  someone 
responsible  for  the  common  army  and  he  must  have  a  popular  mandate.  How 
could  he  be  responsible  to  two  different  Legislatures  that  might  have  different 
policies  ? 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  the  executive  could  settle  all  these  matters  and  he  was 
definitely  against  a  Union  Legislature. 


Composition  of  Central  Legislature 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Maulana  Azad  said  that  this  was  a  matter  for 
the  Constitution-making  Body.  If  any  abnormal  provisions  were  required, 
they  should  be  suggested  by  those  who  wanted  them.  The  Centre  must  be 
capable  of  functioning. 

The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Jinnah  was  against  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  composition  of  the  Union  Executive  might  be  considered  in  the 
first  place. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  it  might  be  composed  by  taking  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  Provinces  or  by  election  from  the  Groups,  or  of  course  if  there 
was  a  Legislature,  by  election  by  the  Legislature.  In  any  case  the  members  of 
the  Executive  would  be  responsible  to  those  who  nominated  them. 
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Mr.  Jinnah  agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  best  arrangement 
would  be  that  equal  numbers  should  be  elected  by  each  of  the  Group  Legisla¬ 
tures,  but  he  asked  how  the  Legislature  was  to  be  completed.  How  would  the 
States  be  represented? 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  their  representatives  would  probably  be  elected. 

After  some  discussion  Mr.  Jinnah  agreed  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  Legislature, 
the  most  reasonable  arrangement  would  be  for  the  members  to  be  elected  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  Group  Legislatures.  But  this  was  subject  to  the  picture 
being  completed  by  fitting  in  the  States. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  did  not  want  the  States  to 
be  a  separate  group.  They  should  be  dealt  with  like  the  Provinces.  A  large  State 
might  come  straight  into  the  Union;  others  might  form  their  own  groups  and 
join  the  Union  as  such.  Others  would  be  absorbed  in  larger  States  or  in 
Provinces.  In  any  case  there  must  inevitably  be  States  representatives  in  the 
Union.  The  Congress  did  not  want  a  Rajasthan  because  the  States  units  must 
be  associated  together  in  groups  on  administrative  grounds  and  not  simply  on 
political  grounds.  The  problem  of  the  States  was  really  that  of  the  dozen  or 
score  of  big  States. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  representation  of  the  States  would  upset  the  balance 
in  the  Central  Legislature. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  communal  issues  might  not  be  very 
conspicuous  in  the  limited  field  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  could  not  agree.  Communal  issues  would  obtrude  in 
many  administrative  matters  and  in  the  Legislature,  if  any. 

Mr.  Jinnah  admitted  that  the  States  could  not  be  left  out  from  the  Union. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  the  proportions  in  which  the  Groups  were 
represented  would  need  careful  consideration.  Everyone  should  be  treated  alike. 

His  Excellency  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  abnormal  features  of  the  Indian  position. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  hoped  that  the  States  would 
approximate  internally  as  well  as  externally  to  the  character  of  the  Provinces. 

His  Excellency  pointed  out  that  this  would  take  time. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  agreed  and  said  that  if  it  took  too  long,  there  might 
be  a  lot  of  trouble. 


Union  Court 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  agreed  with  the  Viceroy  that  a  Union  Court  would 
be  necessary.  It  would  deal  with  disputes  between  the  units,  and  might  also 
deal  with  the  fundamental  rights  as  included  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  on  the  assumption  which  seemed  to  be  made  that  there 
would  be  no  communal  trouble  once  the  Union  was  set  up,  there  was  no  need 
of  a  Court. 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  since  the  Constitution  would  be  a  written  one, 
there  must  be  a  tribunal  to  decide,  for  instance,  disputes  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Centre  and  the  Groups. 


196 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  (Extract) 

Rl3olil7:  ff  26-7 

Simla,  5  May  1946 

My  dear  Clem, 

Our  talks  started  well  this  morning  apart  from  the  refusal  of  Jinnah  to  shake 
hands  with  Azad!  Both  sides  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  take  the  three- 
tier  basis  seriously  and  to  discuss  it  reasonably.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  I  think 
we  shall  get  them  to  close  the  considerable  gap  which  at  present  exists  between 
them,  but  it  enables  us  to  see  much  more  clearly  how  far  they  are  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  any  proposal  of  ours  for  a  settlement  along  these  lines. 

You  will  have  received  our  telegraphic  account  of  our  proposed  statement 
sent  last  night,1  with  a  further  modification  about  the  necessary  majority  in  the 
decisions  in  the  Constitution  making  body  which  I  expect  will  be  despatched 
to  you  tomorrow  morning.2 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  confidence  in  the  Viceroy  (whose  birthday 
it  is  today)  has  grown  all  through  my  visit  here  and  I  believe  my  Cabinet 
colleagues  would  say  the  same.  But  I  realise  that  when  we  go  he  is  likely  to 
have  a  most  difficult  time  in  front  of  him.  I  put  to  him  direct  yesterday  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  extra  help  that  he  would  like  me  to  ask  you  to 
give  him.  He  said  that  he  would  think  it  over  but  offhand  he  did  not  see  where 
it  would  come  from.  Europeans  who  had  been  away  from  India  for  even  two 
or  three  years  were  largely  out  of  touch  with  modem  developments.  I  suggested 
that  he  might  sometimes  consult  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer  and  he  said  that  in  fact 
he  did  so.  He  said  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  Knight  the  acting  Governor  of 
Madras  (until  the  arrival  of  Nye)  and  thought  he  might  be  able  to  make  use  of 
him.  Of  course  you  may  know  of  some  one  of  really  good  judgment  and 
knowledge,  and  if  Wavell  says  he  would  be  glad  of  help  I  will  report  it 
to  you. 

1  Presumably  a  reference  to  No.  192  sent  early  on  5  May. 

2  Presumably  a  reference  to  No.  214  not  sent  until  8  May. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson  and  all  Provincial  Governors 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/3/337 :  p.  233 

immediate  Simla,  3  May  1946 ,  9.30  pm 

secret  Received  at  India  Office:  3  May ,  8.13  pm 

No.  57-S.C.  Repeated  H.O.  for  Home  Member,  Political  Adviser  and  Foreign 
Secretary. 

First  day’s  conference  went  quite  well.  There  were  no  commitments  on 
either  side  but  a  willingness  to  discuss  the  possibility  and  the  implications  of 
a  Union. 


198 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  f  333 

immediate  Simla,  3  May  1946,  9.30  pm 

top  secret  Received:  3  May ,  11.43  pm 

No.  58-S.C.  Superintendent  Series.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet 
Delegation.  Our  telegram  55-S.C.  of  5th  May.1  Please  renumber  paragraphs 
as  15  to  24  and  add  following  as  paragraph  25.  Begins: — 

While  the  constitution-making  proceeds,  the  administration  of  India  has  to 
be  carried  on.  We  attach  the  greatest  importance  therefore  to  the  setting  up  at 
once  of  an  interim  Government  having  the  support  of  the  major  political 
parties.  It  is  essential  during  the  interim  period  that  there  should  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  cooperation  between  all  in  carrying  through  the  difficult  tasks  that 
face  the  Government  of  India.  Besides  the  heavy  task  of  day-to-day  administra¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  grave  danger  of  famine  to  be  countered,  there  are  decisions  to  be 
taken  in  many  matters  of  post-war  development  which  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  India’s  future,  and  there  are  important  international  conferences  in 
which  India  has  to  be  represented.  For  all  these  purposes  a  Government  having 
popular  support  is  necessary.  The  Viceroy  has  already  started  discussions  to  this 
end  with  party  leaders  and  hopes  soon  to  form  an  Executive  Council  in  which 
all  the  portfolios,  including  that  of  War  Member,  will  be  held  by  Indian  leaders 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  The  British  Government  will  give  the 
fullest  measure  of  cooperation  to  the  Go  vernment  so  formed  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  tasks  of  administration  and  in  bringing  about  as  rapid  and  smooth  a 
transition  to  independence  as  possible.  Ends. 

1  No.  193. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&Jliol4i:ff97-8 

CONFIDENTIAL  “THE  RETREAT”  SIMLA,  6  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

My  colleagues  and  I  followed  with  care  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
yesterday  and  tried  to  understand  what  our  conversations  were  leading  up 
to.  I  confess  to  feeling  somewhat  mystified  and  disturbed  at  the  vagueness  of 
our  talks  and  some  of  the  assumptions  underlying  them.  While  we  would  like 
to  associate  ourselves  with  every  effort  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  finding 
a  basis  for  agreement,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  Cabinet  Mission  or 
the  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League  into  the  belief  that  the  way  the  con¬ 
ference  has  so  far  proceeded  furnishes  hope  of  success.  Our  general  approach 
to  the  questions  before  us  was  stated  briefly  in  my  letter  to  you  of  April  28th.1 
We  find  that  this  approach  has  been  largely  ignored  and  a  contrary  method 
has  been  followed.  We  realise  that  some  assumptions  have  to  be  made  in  the 
early  stages  as  otherwise  there  can  be  no  progress.  But  assumptions  which 
ignore  or  run  contrary  to  fundamental  issues  are  likely  to  lead  to  misunder¬ 
standings  during  the  later  stages. 

In  my  letter  of  April  28th,  I  stated  that  the  basic  issue  before  us  was  that  of 
Indian  independence  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from 
India,  for  there  can  be  no  independence  so  long  as  there  is  a  foreign  army  on 
Indian  soil.  We  stand  for  the  independence  of  the  whole  of  India  now  and  not 
in  the  distant  or  near  future.  Other  matters  are  subsidiary  to  this  and  can  be 
fitly  discussed  and  decided  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

At  the  conference  yesterday  I  referred  to  this  again  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
that  you  and  your  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  conference, 
accepted  Indian  independence  as  the  basis  of  our  talks.  It  was  stated  by  you  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  would  finally  decide  about  the  nexus  or  other  rela¬ 
tionship  that  might  be  established  between  a  free  India  and  England.  While  this 
is  perfectly  true,  it  does  not  affect  the  position  now,  and  that  is  the  acceptance  of 
Indian  independence  now. 

If  that  is  so  then  certain  consequences  inevitably  follow.  We  felt  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  appreciation  of  these  consequences.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
is  not  going  to  decide  the  question  of  independence;  that  question  must  be  and, 
we  take  it,  has  been  decided  now.  That  Assembly  will  represent  the  will  of  the 
free  Indian  nation  and  give  effect  to  it.  It  is  not  going  to  be  bound  by  any 
previous  arrangements.  It  has  to  be  preceded  by  a  Provisional  Government 

1  No.  153. 
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which  must  function,  as  far  as  possible,  as  a  government  of  free  India,  and 
which  should  undertake  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  transitional  period. 

In  our  discussions  yesterday  repeated  references  were  made  to  “groups”  of 
Provinces  functioning  together,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  such  a  group 
would  have  an  executive  and  legislative  machinery.  This  method  of  grouping 
has  not  so  far  been  discussed  by  us  but  still  our  talks  seemed  to  presume  all  this. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  executive 
or  legislative  machinery  for  a  group  of  Provinces  or  units  of  the  Federation. 
That  will  mean  a  sub-federation,  if  not  something  more,  and  we  have  already 
told  you  that  we  do  not  accept  this.  It  would  result  in  creating  three  layers  of 
executive  and  legislative  bodies,  an  arrangement  which  will  be  cumbrous,  static 
and  disjointed,  leading  to  continuous  friction.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
arrangement  in  any  country. 

We  are  emphatically  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  conference  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  suggestions  for  a  division  of  India.  If  this  is  to  come,  it  should  come 
through  the  Constituent  Assembly  free  from  any  influence  of  the  present 
governing  power. 

Another  point  we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  we  do  not  accept  the  proposal 
for  parity  as  between  groups  in  regard  to  the  executive  or  legislature.  We 
realise  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  remove  fears  and  suspicions 
from  the  mind  of  every  group  and  community.  But  the  way  to  do  this  is  not 
by  unreal  methods  which  go  against  the  basic  principles  of  democracy  on  which 
we  hope  to  build  up  our  constitution. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZ AD 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Monday ,  6  May  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  233-3 

SECRET 

i.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  after  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the 
previous  evening  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  he  wished  to  raise  the  question  whether 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  would  be  permanent  or  whether  there  would  be 
any  means  of  revision  after  a  term  of  years.  It  was  suggested  that  there  might 
be  amendment  of  the  Union  constitution  after  10  or  15  years  either  by  75% 
vote  of  the  Union  Legislature  or  by  75%  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  based 
on  the  same  proportion  as  that  constituted  to  set  up  the  Union  constitution. 
Possibly  the  requirement  for  75%  vote  might  be  confined  to  the  fundamental 
bases  on  which  the  constitution  had  been  set  up,  namely — 
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(a)  Equality  of  representation  of  the  Groups  in  the  Legislature  and  Exe¬ 
cutive. 

(b)  The  list  of  Union  subjects. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  subject  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  Conference  in  a  non¬ 
committal  way  and  the  Parties  be  asked  to  express  their  views.  If  possible  the 
Group  constitutions  should  be  discussed  first. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  Groups  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Delegation  should  indicate  that  at  some  stage  the  Provinces  should 
have  the  option  as  to  which  Group  they  decide  to  join.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the 
question  came  up,  naturally  the  possibility  of  having  three  British  India  Groups 
instead  of  two  might  be  mentioned.  In  dealing  with  the  Congress  proposition 
that  there  should  be  only  a  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  with  an 
optional  list  of  Central  subjects,  the  argument  should  be  used  that  the  formation 
of  Groups  would  be  an  exercise  of  Provincial  autonomy  and  that  the  proposal 
was  impracticable.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  pointed  out  that  in  the  Canadian  constitution 
the  Federal  Government  had  power  of  legislation  in  respect  of  certain  subjects 
over  all  Provinces  other  than  Quebec  and  that  this  precedent  might  be  quoted 
by  the  Congress. 

3.  The  meeting  then  considered  Sir  S.  Cripps’  revised  formula,  copy 
attached,1  for  substitution  in  place  of  paragraph  21  of  the  draft  Statement.  It 
was  agreed — 

(a)  that  decisions  in  the  all-India  Constitution-making  Body  should  be  by 
bare  majority  over  the  bulk  of  the  field. 

(b)  that  special  provision  was  required  in  respect  of  three  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  proposed  constitution  on  a  basis  of  which  the  Muslims  might 
be  induced  to  participate.  These  were: — 

(i)  the  composition  of  the  Union  Legislature; 

(ii)  the  composition  of  the  Union  Executive; 

(iii)  the  list  of  Central  subjects. 

It  was  agreed  that  75%  majority  should  be  required  for  a  decision  on  these 
points  varying  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Statement. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  revise  the  wording  of  his  draft  for 
later  consideration. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  any  provision  in  the  constitution  providing  for  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  in  respect  of  these  three  matters  should  require 
a  75%  vote. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  read  out  a  letter2  just  received  from  Maulana  Azad 
stating  the  Congress  position  on  immediate  independence  and  expressing 


1  See  Enclosure. 


2  No.  199. 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  discussions.  This  was  reserved  for  later 
consideration. 


Enclosure  to  No.  200 

UNION  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

On  thinking  the  matter  over  and  seeing  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  procedure  I  believe  the  best  course  will  be  to  leave  all  decisions  to  a  plain 
majoiity  vote  except  in  the  three  vital  matters  mentioned  below.  These  should 
then  require  a  three-quarters  majority. 

I  suggest  the  following  form  for  the  document: — 

“Any  resolution  moved  in  the  constituent  assembly  constituting  a  Govern¬ 
ment  or  a  Legislature  otherwise  than  of  representatives  of  the  three  groups  and 
the  Indian  States  in  the  same  proportions  as  exist  in  the  constituent  assembly 
itself  or  extending  the  list  of  union  subjects  beyond  those  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graph  15  hereof  shall  require  for  its  passage  through  the  assembly  a  majority 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  those  present  and  voting.” 

201 

Record  of  third  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  Monday ,  6  May 

1946  at  11.30  am 

L/P&JI 5/337:  pp.  233-6 

TOP  SECRET 

On  the  Secretary  of  State’s  suggestion  it  was  agreed  that  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Jinnah  about  the  option  to  change  the  Constitution  after  a  period  of  years 
should  be  left  over  for  discussion  later. 

THE  GROUPS 

In  reply  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  there  was  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  Congress  Plan  of  optional  subjects  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  grouping  of  Provinces.  As  soon  as  the  executive  machinery  for 
the  Groups  was  set  up,  an  unnecessary  intermediate  body  was  placed  between 
the  Centre  and  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  grouping  scheme  would  not 
be  efficient  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 

His  Excellency  said  that  the  scheme  was  designed  to  get  over  a  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulty.  It  was  not  claimed  to  be  ideal  from  the  administrative  point 
of  view. 

The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain  difficulties  in  the 
Congress  scheme  of  optional  subjects.  Part  of  the  Central  organization  would 
deal  with  subjects  for  the  whole  of  India:  another  part  would  deal  with  subjects 
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entrusted  to  the  Centre  by  certain  Provinces  only.  Part  of  the  Legislature  would 
have  loyalty  to  the  whole  of  India:  another  part  would  be  thinking  only  of 
certain  Provinces.  The  Government  might  be  supported  by  the  Legislature  on 
the  compulsory  subjects,  but  not  on  the  optional  subjects.  The  confusion  in 
procedure  would  be  so  great  that  on  practical  grounds  it  seemed  necessary  for 
optional  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  than  in  the  Union  Legislature. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  the  Provinces  tended  to  hold  on  to  power. 
One  could  not  be  sure  that  they  would  cede  any  authority  to  the  Groups  until 
they  had  been  consulted.  Possibly  an  arrangement  like  that  by  which  Scottish 
Bills  in  the  British  Parliament  are  referred  to  the  Scottish  Members  might  be 
introduced.  Industrialisation  and  progress  were  only  possible  on  an  all-India 
basis. 

His  Excellency  said  that  one  must  face  the  fact  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
Groups  was  to  get  over  the  communal  difficulty  and  make  it  possible  to  call 
together  a  Constitution-making  Body. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  in  the  view  of  the  Congress  the  first  thing 
was  to  dispose  in  practice  of  the  problem  of  the  Indo-British  relationship.  The 
communal  problem  could  be  dealt  with  afterwards.  The  Constitution-making 
Body  would  not  bring  compulsion  on  any  unit. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  though 
most  points  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  must  be  settled  by  the  normal 
procedure,  certain  fundamental  matters  would  not  be  decided  by  a  majority. 
The  Congress  would  not  only  exercise  no  compulsion  on  units  to  stay  in  the 
All-India  Federation.  They  would  in  addition  see  that  the  minorities  were 
suitably  safeguarded  in  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  did  not  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  any  tendencies  towards  splitting  up  India.  The  Union  of  India,  even  if 
the  list  of  subjects  was  short,  must  be  strong  and  organic.  Provinces  would  not 
be  prevented  from  co-operating  among  themselves  over  such  subjects  as  educa¬ 
tion  and  health;  but  they  would  not  need  a  Group  Executive.  He  appealed  to 
the  League  to  come  into  the  Constitution-making  Body  on  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  compulsion. 

Mr.  Jinnah  replied  that  he  could  not  accept  that  invitation.  But  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Muslim  League  agreed  that  the  Muslim  Provinces  should  group 
together  and  have  their  own  Legislature  and  Executive,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  If  the  Congress  would  accept  the  Groups, 
the  Muslim  League  would  accept  the  Union  subject  to  argument  about  the 
machinery  of  it. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  accepted  no 
feature  of  the  Union.  The  Union  without  a  Legislature  would  be  futile  and 
entirely  unacceptable.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  his  position  came  near 
to  that  of  Mr.  Jinnah,  but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  accept  grouping  because 
the  decision  must  be  made  by  the  Provinces. 
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Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  sit  together  with  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  He  had  no  desire  to  ask  the 
British  to  stay  in  India. 


202 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and 
General  Auchinleck  on  Monday,  6  May  ig^6  at  3  pm 

LIP&JI5/337:  pp.  236-8 

SECRET 

The  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  publication 
of  a  Statement  on  the  lines  of  the  2nd  Revise1  would  be  likely  to  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  Army,  at  any  rate  immediately.  As  he  understood  it  the  Statement 
did  not  throw  over  either  the  Congress  or  the  Muslim  League  and  allowed 
what  he  would  call  a  breathing  space.  If  a  Statement  were  issued  which  rejected 
finally  the  Congress  or  the  Muslim  case  then  the  Army  would  require  very 
careful  treatment.  If,  however,  the  existing  Statement  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  propaganda  campaign  to  the  Army  by  either  side  there  might  be  trouble. 

As  regards  the  machinery  of  announcement  he  thought  the  ordinary 
machinery  would  suffice  for  the  Army.  He  was  considering  making  a  precis 
of  the  document  which  could  be  read  out  to  the  men  by  their  officers.  This 
would  want  careful  drafting  and  the  difficulty  was  to  maintain  secrecy  as  it 
would  have  to  be  distributed  at  unit  level. 

Generally  speaking  the  Intelligence  reports  about  the  state  of  the  Army 
showed  little  sign  that  it  had  been  permeated  by  any  disruptive  political  forces. 
There  was,  however,  more  communal  feeling  in  the  Army  now  than  there 
was  two  years  ago  and  this  was  specially  so  in  regard  to  Indian  officers. 

The  First  Lord  asked  whether,  supposing  that  British  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  India  before  a  constitution  had  been  set  up,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thought  that  that  would  affect  the  situation  adversely.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  said  that  if  Constitution-making  were  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  main  parties  he  thought  the  Indian  Army  would 
be  reliable,  but  withdrawal  of  British  troops  would  have  a  weakening  effect 
on  the  internal  security  situation  in  any  case.  If  there  were  no  agreement 
between  the  Parties  the  situation  would  become  very  much  worse  if  British 
troops  were  withdrawn.  There  were  at  present  about  30  battalions  of  British 
troops  in  India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  remove  British 
troops  from  India  if  it  were  decided  to  do  so.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
thought  at  least  6  months  and  possibly  a  year  would  be  required.  It  would 
depend  on  shipping  to  some  extent.  British  forces  in  India  were  now  being 
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reduced  at  a  rapid  rate  in  order  to  get  down  to  a  peace-time  level.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  accelerate  this  pace. 

Mr.  Alexander  asked  whether,  if  the  Parties  agreed  on  a  solution  based  on  a 
Central  All-India  Union  and  groups  of  Provinces,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thought  that  dissident  elements  such  as  ex-I.N.A.  personnel,  Communists  and 
Congress  Socialists  would  be  in  a  position  to  cause  serious  internal  trouble  if 
they  disliked  the  settlement.  The  Commander-in-Chief  thought  that  there 
would  not  be  serious  trouble  of  this  sort  if  there  were  an  agreement  which 
preserved  a  united  India.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  not  an  agreement 
and  one  side  or  the  other  started  a  political  campaign,  and  particularly  if  the 
Muslims  started  a  Jehad,  the  Army  would  disintegrate.  If  the  political  parties 
sought  to  reinstate  I.N.A.  personnel  in  the  Army  that  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  Army  morale  and  he  himself  would  resign  rather  than  agree  to  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  what  sort  of  an  operation  it  would  be  to 
evacuate  all  Europeans  from  India  through  the  five  main  ports.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  said  plans  had  been  laid  on  for  that.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
how  difficult  it  would  be  because  one  could  not  estimate  what  troops  would 
remain  reliable.  Plans  existed  for  concentrating  Europeans  in  “keeps”  where 
they  could  be  protected  and  then  withdrawing  them  to  the  ports.  If  the  Indian 
Army  and  Police  were  not  reliable  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  railway 
communications  and  movement  would  only  be  possible  by  air  from  selected 
aerodromes.  He  thought  there  would  be  great  danger  in  starting  a  movement 
of  Europeans  prematurely  as  any  sign  of  alarm  might  set  off  disturbances  which 
otherwise  would  not  occur.  The  Viceroy  mentioned  the  desirability  of  dis¬ 
couraging  further  British  families  from  coming  to  India.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  said  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to  discourage  this  on  the  ground  that 
tour  of  service  of  British  personnel  might  be  curtailed  by  political  develop¬ 
ments  and  on  grounds  of  climate.  There  were  objections  to  taking  any  definite 
steps  to  prohibit  families  from  coming. 

As  regards  the  Gurkhas,  the  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  if  there  were  a 
major  conflict  in  India  between  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  he  did  not  think  the 
Gurkhas  could  be  relied  upon.  The  Nepalese  Government  knew  that  it  would 
have  to  make  terms  with  the  Congress  which  would  control  the  areas  in  India 
which  bordered  on  Nepal.  The  Gurkha  was  a  Hindu  at  the  bottom.  In  minor 
communal  disturbances  his  loyalty  could  be  counted  on  but  in  a  major  com¬ 
munal  conflict  it  would  be  a  very  dubious  factor. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  if  it  came  to  an  evacuation  he  thought 
some  Indians  would  have  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  local  commanders  to  reject  appeals  from  Indians  who  had  served 
loyally  and  who  expected  to  be  persecuted  on  that  account.  This  applied 
particularly  to  Anglo-Indians. 

1  i.e.  the  version  contained  in  Nos.  173,  193,  and  198. 
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Record  of  fourth  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  6  May  1946  at  4  pm 

L/P&f/ 3/337:  pp.  238-41 

TOP  SECRET 

NO.  S.  c.  (d)~4. 

The  meeting  considered  item  3  on  the  Agenda,1  the  Constitution-making  Body. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  recognised  that  their  original  proposal 
for  a  Constitution-making  Body  based  on  adult  suffrage  would  cause  delay 
and  that  therefore  existing  machinery  must  in  some  way  be  the  basis.  The 
Congress  were  not  able  to  commit  themselves  definitely  on  the  details  but 
they  envisaged  some  form  of  election  by  Provincial  Legislatures.  The  States 
must  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  British  India,  i.e.,  they  must  be  represented 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Congress  could  not  assent  to 
their  being  represented  by  nominees  of  the  Rulers.  In  the  majority  of  States 
there  was  electoral  machinery  already  in  operation  which  could  be  utilised. 
On  this  assumption  the  States’  representatives  could  participate  on  equal  terms 
with  those  from  British  India  and  could  sit  even  when  Provincial  constitutions 
were  being  considered. 

As  regards  functions,  the  Congress  contemplated  that  the  All-India  Consti¬ 
tution-making  Body  would  decide  the  Union  constitution  and  would  also 
decide  the  main  lines  of  Provincial  constitutions.  They  would  prefer  the 
maximum  possible  uniformity  in  Provincial  constitutions  but  details  would 
have  to  be  filled  in  by  some  Provincial  authority.  They  thought  that  Provincial 
Legislatures  as  at  present  constituted  might  undertake  this.  For  example,  the 
Congress  as  a  matter  of  principle  were  opposed  to  two  Chambers  and  desired 
joint  electorates.  But  these  matters  should  be  decided  by  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  which  might  leave  a  latitude  to  Provinces  in  regard  to  them 
where  uniformity  was  not  possible.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  the  All-India 
Constitution-making  Body  should  frame  constitutions  for  the  States. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  the  Congress  contemplated  the  representatives 
of  a  group  of  Provinces  in  the  All-India  Constitution-making  Body  meeting 
separately  for  group  purposes.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  question  of  grouping 
would  arise  after  the  constitution  had  been  formed.  The  first  question  to  decide 
was  the  character  of  the  Union.  After  that  Provinces  might  exercise  their 
autonomy  subject  to  the  Union  constitution  and  Provincial  representatives 
might  bring  up  in  the  All-India  Constitution-making  Body  proposals  for 
grouping.  It  was  not  possible  to  say  how  the  All-India  Constitution-making 
Body  would  decide  these  matters.  New  forces  would  be  operating  when  India 
received  its  independence  and  even  the  old  political  parties  could  not  guarantee 
what  action  it  would  take.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  only  way  to  secure  that 
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there  was  a  grouping  arrangement  if  that  were  desired  would  be  to  allow 
Provinces  to  meet  as  a  section  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  and  form  a 
group.  They  might  decide  to  do  so  either  by  vote  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
or  by  vote  of  their  representatives  in  the  Constitution-making  Body.  Pandit 
Nehru  said  that  while  the  Congress  contemplated  autonomy  for  the  Provinces 
that  meant  internal  autonomy,  it  was  quite  another  thing  for  autonomy  to  be 
used  to  create  the  new  piece  of  constitutional  machinery  going  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Province.  Some  Provinces  might  wish  to  group  themselves 
and  others  might  not.  Others  might  be  divided  almost  equally  on  the  subject. 
But  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  the  Punjab  who  were  a  large  minority  might  be 
adverse  to  the  Punjab  being  grouped  with  the  North-Western  Provinces.  The 
Viceroy  said  that  it  looked  as  if  a  Constitution-making  Body  with  all  Parties 
co-operating  in  it  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were  agreement  beforehand 
that  Provinces  should  be  accorded  the  right  to  group  themselves.  It  was  a  choice 
of  difficulties  and  unless  grouping  were  agreed  to  there  might  be  no  constitu¬ 
tion-making  machinery  based  on  agreement  and  the  consequences  would  be 
grave.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  if  any  Province  declined  to  come  into  the 
Constitution-making  Body,  the  Constitution-making  Body  should  proceed 
without  it.  He  thought  this  was  unlikely  to  happen  but  Provinces  and  States 
which  did  stay  out  would  be  under  great  pressure  to  come  in.  The  same  applied 
to  the  States  who  would  have  to  come  in  subject  to  considerable  internal  changes. 

The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  if  Provinces  stayed  out  the  Union  of  India 
would  be  lost.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  would  pay  a  big  price 
to  avoid  that  happening  but  there  were  limits.  They  believed  that  if  the  British 
Government  decided  to  quit  India  not  merely  at  some  future  date  but  now, 
a  Constituent  Assembly  could  be  formed  and  would  meet  in  a  realistic  situation 
in  which  the  Parties  would  come  to  terms.  They  would  then  have  to  face  the 
consequences  of  their  actions. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  the  psychologies  of  the  situation  were  realities  and  it 
seemed  the  path  of  prudence  to  make  some  compromise  in  advance  of  the 
Constitution-making  Body  which  would  avoid  the  risk  of  a  disastrous  conflict. 
Maulana  Azad  said  that  there  could  be  no  guarantee  that  the  recommendations 
of  Congress  would  be  accepted  by  the  Constitution-making  Body,  but  Pandit 
Nehru  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  S.  Cripps  that  an  agreement  between  the 
two  main  parties  to  use  their  influence  to  procure  certain  decisions  by  the 
Constitution-making  Body  would  be  of  real  value. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  it  was  more  than  mere  psychology  or  a  vague  feeling 
of  sentiment  that  was  in  question.  He  was  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the 
formula  of  invitation.  The  only  way  to  prevent  complete  partition  was  that 
Provinces  should  group  themselves  together  by  choice.  They  should  set  up 
constitution-making  machinery  which  de  facto  would  be  sovereign  though  not 
1  Enclosure  to  No.  188. 
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de  jure.  These  group  constitution-making  bodies  would  deal  with  all  matters 
including  the  Provincial  constitutions  and  excepting  only  the  three  subjects 
given  to  the  Union.  These  bodies  might  be  formed  by  election  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures  of  a  proportion  of  their  number.  Those  eligible  for  election 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  The 
States  should  set  up  their  own  constitution-making  machinery  in  their  own 
way  on  a  proportionate  basis.  The  two  group  Constitution-making  Bodies  and 
the  States  representatives  would  meet  together  to  decide  the  constitution  of  the 
Union  in  respect  of  the  three  subjects.  All  other  matters  would  be  decided  in 
the  Group  Constitution-making  Body  both  matters  of  common  concern  to 
the  Group  and  other  matters  not  of  common  concern.  There  could  at  the  outset 
be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  bodies  to  decide  the  agenda  and  procedure  but 
thereafter  they  would  meet  separately  except  for  the  determination  of  the 
Union  constitution.  Mr.  Jinnah  rejected  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  one 
Constitution-making  Body  in  which  decisions  on  major  questions  could  not 
be  reached  without  the  majority  vote  of  both  Groups  and  with  freedom  to 
withdraw  from  it. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Party  representa¬ 
tives  agreed  that  if  there  were  a  Constitution-making  Body,  Delhi  would  be 
the  best  venue.  It  was  agreed  that  this  would  be  so. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  this  Conference 
should  not  have  as  great  a  sense  of  reality  as  the  Constitution-making  Body 
when  it  met.  The  fate  of  India  was  being  decided  at  the  Conference.  If  there 
was  no  agreement  someone  would  have  to  lay  down  the  course  along  which 
events  should  proceed.  To  stand  still  was  impossible.  This  Conference  had  as 
much  power  to  avoid  or  create  difficulties  as  the  Constitution-making  Body 
would  have  when  it  met.  By  the  decisions  of  this  Conference  India  might  be 
put  into  a  state  of  chaos  or  civil  war  and  no  one  could  foresee  the  consequences. 
Alternatively,  India  might  start  upon  a  smooth  path  to  complete  independence. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  Mr.  Jinnah  whether  he  would  like  to  deal  now 
with  the  question  of  a  right  of  secession.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  his  view  was  that 
the  Union  should  not  be  for  more  than  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  first  instance. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  this  was  too  short.  15  years  would  be 
more  appropriate.  Sardar  Patel  said  that  this  suggestion  clearly  indicated  the 
reality  behind  the  grouping  proposal.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the 
constitution  could  not  be  incapable  of  revision  but  that  such  a  provision  could 
not  apply  only  in  one  particular.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  was  not  in  any  way  for 
breaking  down  the  Union  but  thought  there  should  be  a  constitutional  means 
of  bringing  it  to  an  end  if  it  proved  impossible  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  a  similar  provision  would  be  required  in  regard 
to  the  Groups. 

It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  8th  May,  at  3  p.m. 
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Cabinet 

Special  Meeting  on  Indian  Constitutional  Negotiations.  GEN.  133 1 1st  Meeting 

LIP&J/10/23:  f  234 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.W.  1,  on  6  May  1946 
at  6.13  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Viscount  Addison, 
Mr  Arthur  Henderson,  Sir  D.  Monteath,  Sir  R.  Maxwell,  Sir  E.  Bridges;  Mr  C.  G. 
Eastwood  and  Mr  J.  P.  Gibson  ( Secretariat ) 

The  Meeting  had  before  them  the  following  telegrams  from  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  in  Delhi: — 

index  31  and  32  of  the  30th  April;1 
S/3  of  4th  May;2 

54  S.C.,  55/S.C.  and  58/S.C.  of  5th  May.3 

These  telegrams  contained  the  text  of  a  draft  statement  which  the  Delegation 
proposed  to  make  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  now  taking  place.  The  telegram  S/3  of  4th  May  also  raised  certain  points 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  interim  government. 

A  number  of  comments  were  made  on  the  draft  statement.  These  were 
embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  telegram  to  be  sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Cabinet  Delegation.4 

A  reply  was  also  prepared  to  the  telegram  S/3  of  4th  May  regarding  the 
formation  of  an  interim  government.5 

1  See  No.  172  and  No.  173,  note  1.  2  No.  190.  3  Nos.  192,  193  and  198. 

4  See  No.  215  for  the  text  of  this  telegram  as  despatched. 

5  See  No.  212  for  the  text  of  this  telegram  as  despatched. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 
Wavell  Papers.  Official  Correspondence:  India,  January  1946-March  1947,  pp.  91-4 

6  May  1946 

I  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  secret  and  personal  letter  that  I  am 
sending  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  on  Palestine.  I  should  perhaps  explain  that  I  have  some 
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special  interest  in  the  Palestine  problem  as  I  was  for  some  time  a  member  of 
the  International  Sub-Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  on  Imperial  questions.1 

Enclosure  to  No.  203 
Sir  F.  Burrows  to  Mr  Attlee 

6  May  1946 

You  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  inflicting  upon  you  just  another  report,  one 
among  the  many  you  receive  daily  upon  every  subject  under  the  sun.  My 
only  excuse  is  that  I  feel  so  deeply  upon  this  subject  that  I  simply  cannot 
restrain  myself  from  writing  to  you.  As  I  am  giving  you  my  personal  opinion 
upon  the  Palestine  Report  as  well  as  a  factual  statement  in  respect  of  its  reception 
in  India  by  the  Muslims,  I  hope  that  you  will  treat  the  two  aspects  as  distinct 
from  one  another.  You  can  dismiss,  if  you  so  desire,  my  personal  opinion  of  the 
Report  as  of  no  value,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  treat  my  observations  on  the 
effect  of  the  Report  upon  the  Muslims  of  India  as  an  opinion  based  upon 
personal  contact  with  definite  facts. 

2.  The  cardinal  features  of  the  Report,  as  I  see  it,  are: — 

(1)  Palestine  should  be  neither  a  Jewish  State  nor  an  Arab  State,  but  a  State 
which  should  “under  international  guarantees  fully  protect  and  preserve 
the  interests  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Christendom  and  of  the  Muslim  and 
Jewish  faiths”:  but  the  hostility  between  Jews  and  Arabs  is  admitted  to 
be  so  deep  that  “until  this  hostility  disappears”,  the  Government  of 
Palestine  will  continue  to  be  a  British  Mandate  pending  execution  of  a 
trusteeship  agreement  under  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  Measures  for  raising  the  Arab  standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  Jews 
should  be  undertaken. 

(3)  The  Land  Transfer  Regulations  of  1940  should  be  rescinded. 

(4)  100,000  Jews  from  among  the  victims  of  Axis  persecution  should  be 
given  immigration  certificates  of  Palestine  during  1946. 

3.  These  recommendations  seem  to  me  to  be  mutually  incompatible  quite 
apart  from  their  intrinsic  unwisdom.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  Land  Transfer  Regulations  will  be  to  deprive  the  Arabs  of  their  most 
valuable  economic  safeguard  and  to  lower  their  standard  of  living  while 
raising  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Committee  have  described  the  Regulations  as 
“discrimination”  against  the  Jews,  but  whenever  you  have  a  progressive  culture 
impinging  on  a  backward  one  such  “discrimination”  is  needed  to  protect  the 
exploitation  of  the  latter.  (To  take  an  example  near  home,  there  is  a  very  similar 
provision  to  the  Land  Transfer  Regulations  in  the  land  laws  of  Darjeeling 
District,  where  I  have  a  special  responsibility  for  preventing  the  exploitation 
of  the  primitive  hillmen). 
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4.  The  Committee  admit  that  the  hostility  between  Arabs  and  Jews  is  so 
deep  as  to  compel  the  continuation  of  the  Mandate  4 ‘until  this  hostility  dis¬ 
appears”,  yet  they  propose  to  introduce  no  less  than  100,000  European  Jews 
into  Palestine  immediately — a  large  fraction  in  a  population  of  a  million  Mus¬ 
lims  and  500,000  Jews,  though  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  world  Jewry,  and 
a  far  greater  number  than  was  ever  contemplated  in  the  White  Paper  of  193  9. 2 
Any  measure  less  calculated  to  reduce  the  hostility  between  Arab  and  Jew  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Yet  Britain  is  to  be  left  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
which  “are  not  in  accord  with  the  claims  of  either  party  and  involve  a  departure 
from  the  recent  policy  of  the  mandatory!”  Small  wonder  that  the  Statesman , 
the  leading  European  daily  of  Northern  India  and  a  paper  not  noted  for  any 
pro-Muslim  bias,  comments: — “It  is  amazing  that  the  British  members  of  the 
Committee  have  signed  a  report  saddling  their  country  with  the  heavy  task  of 
carrying  out  an  unpopular  policy  not  of  its  own  framing”. 

5.  You  will  have  far  fuller  information  about  the  reactions  to  the  Report  in 
the  Middle  East  than  is  available  to  me.  But  the  words  of  the  Peel  Commission3 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  in  1937 — perhaps  more  true  when  our  relations 
in  Persia  and  Egypt  are  so  delicately  poised: — 

“From  the  earliest  days  of  the  British  connection  with  India  and  beyond, 
the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that  peace  British  statesmanship  can  show 
an  almost  unbroken  record  of  friendship  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  no  less  desirable 
now  than  it  has  always  been  that  this  friendship  should  not  be  impaired.” 

6.  So  much  for  my  own  opinion  on  the  Report.  Now  let  me  proceed  to  local 
reactions  among  the  Muslims  of  Bengal — and  I  may  remind  you  that  they 
number  32  millions,  a  figure  more  than  the  total  population  of  Arabia,  Iraq 
and  Egypt  put  together.  The  Muslims  here  are  likely  to  follow  the  lead  given 
by  Jinnah  and  the  All-India  Muslim  League.  You  will  already  have  read 
Jinnah’s  description  of  the  Report  as  “the  grossest  betrayal  of  the  promises  made 
to  the  Arabs”  which  the  Muslim  world  will  not  take  'dying  down”;  and  you 
will  have  noted  that  the  League  have  decided  that  Muslims  all  over  India  should 
“observe  May  10th  as  ‘Palestine  Day’,  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  Report  and  urging  the  British  and  American  Governments  not  to 
implement  its  recommendations  as  it  will  create  a  very  serious  situation”. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Report  there  was  a  m  eeting  in  Calcutta 

1  Lord  Wavell  replied  to  Sir  F.  Burrows  on  n  May  1946  as  follows:  ‘Many  thanks  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  about  the  Palestine  Report.  I  entirely  agree  with  you’. 
Wavell  Papers,  Official  Correspondence:  India,  Jan.  1946-March  1947,  p.  94- 

2  Cmd.  6019.  H.M.G.  stated  in  the  White  Paper  (para.  14)  that  it  proposed  to  permit  the  immigration 
of  75,000  Jews  into  Palestine  over  the  following  five  years  subject  to  the  economic  capacity  of  Pales¬ 
tine  being  able  to  absorb  them. 

3  Report  of  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission  chaired  by  Lord  Peel  and  dated  22  June  1937.  Cmd.  5479. 
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of  certain  Muslim  members  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  and  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Provincial  Muslim  League  at  which,  I  am  reliably  informed, 
decisions  were  taken  that  protest  meetings,  demonstrations,  pamphleteering 
and  writing  in  the  Muslim  Press  should  be  started  immediately  throughout  the 
Province,  particularly  in  cities;  that  Muslim  National  Guards,  students,  etc., 
should  be  asked  to  work  up  excitement  among  the  Muslim  masses;  and  that  if 
and  when  negotiations  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  break  down  or  in  case  the 
Mission  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Congress  at  the  expense  of  the  League, 
the  Pakistan  and  Palestine  agitations  should  be  merged  as  part  of  a  Pan-Islamic 
Movement.  This  meeting  was  admittedly  not  fully  representative  but  it  shows 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Another  report  talks  of  starting  a  press  agita¬ 
tion  to  whip  up  the  religious  sentiments  of  Muslims  urging  that  the  Lloly  Land 
of  the  Prophet  is  being  cut  up  for  “infidels”;  it  was  observed  that  this  should 
be  a  successful  move  since  the  illiterate  Muslim  masses  who  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  geography  (a  statement  that  I  can  confidently  endorse)  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  Palestine  from  Arabia !  The  Muslim  newspapers  here 
all  take  the  line  that  the  Report  is  a  prejudiced  and  worthless  document,  and 
that  implementation  of  its  recommendations  will  provoke  an  explosion  of  the 
Muslim  world.  Open  references  have  been  made  to  seeking  assistance  from 
Russia, — nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

7.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  unfortunate  time  for  the  publication  of  this 
Report  than  the  present  moment,  when  the  Cabinet  Mission  is  reaching  the 
climax  of  its  negotiations  in  Simla.  The  Muslims  in  India  have  for  many  years 
accused  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  following  a  policy  of  appeasing  their 
enemies  and  betraying  their  friends.  A  sudden  volte  face  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
which  would  destroy  for  ever  the  aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  would 
at  this  juncture  throw  doubt  on  the  bonafides  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
their  Indian  policy  too.  Even  if  the  population  [publication]  of  the  Report  has 
not  in  itself  endangered  the  negotiations  at  Simla,  the  leaders  of  the  League  will 
welcome  this  additional  excuse  for  agitating  the  Muslim  masses  if  the  discussions 
on  Pakistan  prove  unpalatable. 

8.  This  is  a  personal  letter  and  I  have  couched  it  in  strong  terms.  But  I  am 
confident  that  subsequent  events  will  prove  me  right  so  far  as  Muslim  India 
is  concerned  if  this  Report  is  implemented  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

I  implore  you  to  take  every  possible  step  to  prevent  the  Chairman  and/or  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  from  accepting  any  emergency 
resolution  at  the  Summer  Conference  of  the  Party  which  endorses  or  welcomes 
the  Report.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  at  whatever  cost,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report,  which  endanger  the  life-line  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  repudiated. 
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206 

Sir  H.  Twynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

[Extract) 

LIP&Jl5li93:ff  166-7 

SECRET  GOVERNOR’S  CAMP,  CENTRAL  PROVINCES  AND  BERAR, 

no.  r-i6/g.c.p.  6  May  1946 

2 . As  regards  the  political  prisoners,  I  had  reduced  the  number  of  these 

to  about  150  before  the  ministry  assumed  office  and,  for  some  time  now,  we 
have  had  no  persons  under  detention  without  trial.  It  was  not  altogether 
palatable  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice  to  release  the  Chimur  and  Ashti  convicted 
prisoners  but  it  was  obvious  that  to  resist  would  have  provoked  an  immediate 
conflict.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  convicted  of  what  I  described  as  “constructive 
murder”  when  we  discussed  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  Delega¬ 
tion,  and  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Police  is  now,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  new  circumstances,  almost  negligible.  I  expect  that  I  shall  have  to 
accept  the  advice  tendered  in  connection  with  the  refund  of  collective  fines 
after  a  decent  interval. 

At  the  back  of  my  mind — and,  I  presume,  at  the  back  of  minds  of  most  of 
us — is  the  desire  not  to  prejudice  the  outcome  of  the  Delhi  and  Simla  Confer¬ 
ences  by  taking  a  stand  on  matters  which  will  obviously  be  of  no  importance 
if  de  facto  power  at  the  Centre  is  about  to  be  handed  over  to  a  political  party  or 
political  parties.  The  European  officers  generally  are  influenced  on  much  the 
same  lines  and  most  of  them  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  terms  on  which  they 
will  be  allowed  to  retire  once  the  Secretary  of  State  has  given  up  his  control. 
The  Indian  officers  are  in  a  somewhat  different  position  as  most  of  them  will 
have  to  serve  on.  Some  of  them  are  not  finding  it  too  easy  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  or  to  “humour”  Ministers  as  they  require  to  be 
humoured  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  change-over. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Tuesday,  7  May  1946  at  10  am,  2.30  pm  and  6  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  p.  246 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  a  draft  prepared  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  of  a  document 
to  be  put  to  the  Party  leaders  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  entitled 
“Suggested  points  for  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  Congress  and 
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the  Muslim  League”.  The  draft  was  amended  in  discussion  and  a  revised 
version  was  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  telegrams  Nos.  S./8  and 
S./9  of  the  7th  May.1 

It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  see  Mr.  Gandhi  that  evening  and 
should  show  the  document  to  him  with  an  explanation,  but  not  hand  him  a 
copy.  It  was  also  agreed  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  should  see  Mr.  Jinnah 
for  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Interim  Executive  Council  and  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  informing  him  of  the  gist  of  the  document.2 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  should  also  see  Maulana 
Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Executive 
Council  and  subsequently  also  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 

3 .  The  meeting  considered  further  the  text  of  the  Draft  Statement.  A  number 
of  amendments  were  made  in  the  opening  paragraphs  1  to  14  of  the  Statement.3 
A  revised  draft  of  paragraph  16  and  paragraphs  19  and  following  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved.  The  text  of  this  version  was  telegraphed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  in  telegram  No.  S./11.4  The  main  difference  in  the  revised  text  was 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Constitution-making  Body  belonging  to  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  communities 
should  be  required  to  alter  the  basic  form  of  the  constitution  as  laid  down  in 
paragraph  16  of  the  Statement.  The  new  draft  also  reverted  to  the  proposal  to 
form  the  Constitution-making  Body  by  Provincial  Legislatures  electing  one- 
tenth  of  their  number.  These  changes  were  made  because  in  discussion  in  the 
Conference  the  Congress  had  assented  to  both  principles  and  the  Muslim 
League  had  assented  to  the  second. 

1  Nos.  210  and  211. 

2  For  an  account  of  these  interviews  on  7  May  see  Wav  ell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal,  p.  260. 

3  The  Cabinet  Mission’s  file  has  a  rough  draft  of  the  first  fifteen  paras  of  the  Statement  as  amended  at 
the  meeting  of  7  May,  which  also  appears  to  incorporate  the  amendments  made  to  these  paras  on 
10  May  (see  No.  241).  The  differences  between  this  version  of  paras.  1-15  (subsequently  re¬ 
numbered  as  paras  1-14)  and  paras  1-14  of  the  Fourth  Revise  (No.  268)  are  unimportant.  There 
is  no  complete  fair  copy  of  the  Third  Revise  on  the  file,  but  the  amendments  made  at  the  meeting  of 
7  May  appear  to  have  constituted  the  Third  Revise:  see  L/P&J/10/42:  ff  161-8  and  270-5. 

4  No.  214. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson  and  all  Provincial  Governors 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  242 

top  secret  Simla,  7  May  1946,  12,15  pm 

No.  61-S.C.  Conference  adjourned  till  Wednesday  afternoon.  Yesterday’s 
morning  session  discussed  the  proposed  system  of  groups  of  Provinces.  Congress 
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expressed  dislike  of  any  group  system.  League  were  prepared  to  accept  a  Union 
if  Congress  would  agree  to  groups,  though  League  reserved  right  to  argue 
about  Union  machinery,  e.g.,  whether  a  Legislature  was  necessary. 

Afternoon  discussion  was  about  constitution-making  machinery.  There  was 
no  agreement  on  this  as  Congress  would  not  admit  possibility  of  separate  group 
conventions  to  settle  group  and  Provincial  constitutions.  They  want  a  single 
Constitution-making  Body  which  Jinnah  will  not  accept. 

I  saw  Gandhi  in  the  evening  at  first  alone  and  afterwards  with  the  Delegation.1 
He  had  got  his  view  of  discussions  from  Patel  and  Ghaffar  Khan  and  seemed  to 
have  been  persuaded  by  them  that  basis  of  discussion  so  far  was  in  Jinnah’s 
favour  and  not  acceptable  to  Congress.  Prospects  while  not  wholly  favourable 
are  by  no  means  entirely  adverse. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  interview  on  6  May  see  Wavell:  The  Viceroy's  Journal ,  pp.  259-60. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  (via 

India  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  ff  299-300 

IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  7  May  1946 ,  12.20  pm 

top  secret  Received:  7  May,  12.30  pm 

S./6.  For  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy.  Our  Index  3 1.1 
We  have  telegraphed  separately  present  form  of  draft  of  proposed  statement  to 
be  issued  if  there  is  no  agreement.2  This  telegram  deals  with  arrangements  for 
announcement. 

2.  We  estimate  that  if  there  is  no  agreement  Conference  may  end  on  nth 
or  1 2th,  though  it  might  end  rather  sooner.  We  should  finalize  statement  here 
and  if  there  were  any  material  alterations  we  should  telegraph  them  to  you. 
We  should  return  to  Delhi  thereafter. 

3.  There  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  publishing  statement  but 
sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  publicity  arrangements  to  be  put  in  train 
and  we  should  aim  at  releasing  the  Statement  to  the  Press  here  on  evening  of 
Thursday  16th  May  for  publication  in  Friday  morning  papers. 

4.  We  presume  Statement  of  this  importance  should  be  made  in  Commons 
and  that  it  would  be  after  Questions  at  approximately  3.15  p.m.  which  is 

1  No.  172.  2  See  No.  173,  note  1  and  Nos.  193  and  198. 

Gg 
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7.45  p.m.  Indian  Time.  We  therefore  suggest  that  release  of  document  in 
London  and  Washington  should  be  3.15  p.m.  British  Time  to  coincide  with 
your  statement.  For  purposes  of  publicity  in  India  alone,  however,  we  would 
release  document  at  5.30  p.m.  Indian  Time  (1  p.m.  British  Time)  in  order  to 
give  editors  opportunity  to  deal  with  it  adequately,  but  would  place  upon  it 
an  embargo  on  transmission  of  messages  out  of  this  country  and  on  broadcasts 
by  All-India  Radio  until  7.30  p.m.  Indian  Time.  This  would  afford  All-India 
Radio  short  margin  of  time  to  broadcast  before  anything  could  reach  India 
from  B.B.C. 

5.  If  Statement  should  have  to  be  issued  on  Friday  17th  May  we  hope  that 
special  arrangements  could  be  made  for  Statement  in  Parliament  at  3.15  p.m. 
so  that  the  above  programme  can  be  adhered  to.  Please  confirm.  Last  minute 
alteration  of  time  table  would  be  most  difficult. 

6.  Viceroy  will  inform  Governors,  Commander-in-Chief  and  District 
Commanders  in  advance  of  gist  of  Statement.  Commander-in-Chief  is  already 
giving  consideration  to  question  of  publicity  to  Indian  Forces,  and  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  arrange  for  adequate  supplies  of  pamphlets  containing  text  of  State¬ 
ment  to  be  available  to  general  public. 

7.  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  Secretary  of  State  to  make  world 
broadcast  from  India  and  for  Viceroy  to  broadcast  to  Indian  people  on  the 
evening  of  Friday  17th  May.  We  shall  also  arrange  objective  broadcast  by  some 
impartial  expert,  e.g.  B.  N.  Rau.  You  will  no  doubt  consider  whether  you 
should  broadcast  at  home  or  whether  Secretary  of  State’s  broadcast  could  be 
recorded  and  given  after  nine  o’clock  news. 

8.  As  regards  overseas  publicity,  unless  you  have  fundamental  points  to  raise 
we  suggest  that  text  of  Statement,  or  at  any  rate  opening  fourteen  paragraphs 
be  sent  by  air  mail  at  once  from  London  to  Ambassador,  Washington,  so  that 
amendments  can  be  telegraphed  later.  Guidance  telegram  to  Washington  will 
be  prepared  here  and  despatched  direct  repeated  to  India  Office.  Please  let  us 
know  whether  Foreign  Secretary  agrees  with  this  procedure.  We  presume 
that  India  Office  will  arrange  with  Dominions  and  Colonial  Offices  for  the 
Dominions  and  such  Colonies  as  may  be  interested  to  be  fully  informed  and 
that  Foreign  Office  will  deal  as  necessary  with  other  Foreign  posts. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via 

India  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J  13/337:  p.  243 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  7  May  1946,  j.  10  pm 

top  secret  Received:  y  May,  4.30  pm 

S./8.  Following  top  secret  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Viceroy: — 

Our  telegrams  Nos.  54/S.C.,1  55/S.C.2  and  58/S.C.3  of  5th  May.  We  have 
had  two  full  days  discussions  with  Party  representatives.  Broadly  speaking 
position  is  that  Jinnah  has  stated  that  he  is  prepared  to  agree  to  an  all-India 
Union  confined  to  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Communications,  provided 
that  British  India  is  divided  into  two  strong  group  organisations  with  Execu¬ 
tives  and  Legislatures  and  that  Constitution-making  Body  sits  in  two  parts 
meeting  together  with  States  representatives  only  for  purpose  of  composing 
Union.  Congress  are  opposed  to  Legislature  and  Executive  in  groups  and  con¬ 
template  that  all-India  Constitution-making  Body  will  lay  down  main  lines  of 
Provincial  Constitutions,  details  being  filled  in  by  Provinces.  They  consider 
that  though  Centre  may  be  limited  in  subjects  it  must  be  organic,4  should  have 
Legislature  based  preferably  on  direct  election  but  possibly  on  Provincial 
Legislatures  and  should  have  its  own  sources  of  direct  taxation  and  ancillary 
subjects  necessary  to  provide  them.  Their  conception  of  groups  is  co-operated 
arrangements  between  Provinces  for  joint  exercise  of  their  own  powers  in 
respect  of  agreed  matters.  Groups  could  be  formed  after  Union  and  Provincial 
constitutions  had  been  framed.  They  do  not  admit  principle  of  equality  of 
representation  at  Centre  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  groups  of  Provinces.  Discussions 
in  Conference  yesterday,  however,  led  us  to  think  that  all  possibility  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  finally  ruled  out. 

Conference  is  adjourned  until  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  We  then  pro¬ 
pose  to  present  document,  text  of  which  is  in  our  next  but  one  succeeding 
telegram5  which  represents  summary  of  our  conclusions  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  basis  on  which  agreement  might  be  reached. 

There  may  be  immediate  breakdown  at  tomorrow’s  meeting  though  we 
shall  seek  to  secure  that  at  any  rate  Parties  take  time  for  consideration.  Imme¬ 
diately  breakdown  occurs  we  shall  send  you  modifications  of  Statement 
contained  in  our  telegrams  under  reference  which  will  probably  be  in  direction 
of  document  in  next  succeeding  telegram.6  On  this  we  shall  want  your  quickest 

1  No.  192.  2  No.  193.  3  No.  198. 

4  ‘must  be  organic’  deciphered  as  ‘must  (?not  be)  (Fcatspaw)’. 

5  No.  21 1  is  presumably  meant.  6  See  No.  214  and  its  note  1. 
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possible  reply  as  if  breakdown  is  on  8th  or  9th  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
advance  date  of  publication  of  our  final  statement  as  far  as  possible.  Document 
which  we  are  presenting  to  the  Parties  tomorrow  will  probably  leak  and 
reception  of  final  statement  may  be  affected  by  hostile  criticism  meanwhile. 


21 1 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI3/337:  pp.  243-3 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  7  May  1946,  6.3  pm 

top  secret  Received:  8  May ,  12.30  am 

S./9.  Following  top  secret  for  Prime  Minister.  Following  is  text  of  document 
referred  to  in  our  telegram  No.  S./8. 

SUGGESTED  POINTS  FOR  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  REPRESENTATIVES 

OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  MUSLIM  LEAGUE 

i.  There  shall  be  an  All-India  Union  Government  and  Legislature  dealing  with 
Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications,  fundamental  rights  and  having  the 
necessary  powers  to  obtain  for  itself  the  finances  it  requires  for  these  subjects. 

2.  All  the  remaining  powers  shall  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

3 .  Groups  of  Provinces  may  be  formed  and  such  groups  may  determine  the 
Provincial  subjects  which  they  desire  to  take  in  common. 

4.  The  Groups  may  set  up  their  own  Executives  and  Legislatures. 

5.  The  Legislature  of  the  Union  shall  be  composed  of  equal  proportions  from 
the  Muslim-majority  Provinces  and  from  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces 
whether  or  not  these  or  any  of  them  have  formed  themselves  into  groups; 
together  with  representatives  of  the  States.1 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Union  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  Legislature. 

7.  The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  the  groups  (if  any)  shall  contain  a 
provision  whereby  any  Province  can  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  Legislative 
Assembly  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution  after  an 
initial  period  of  10  years  and  at  10-yearly  intervals  thereafter. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  reconsideration  a  body  shall  be  constituted  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  original  Constituent  Assembly  and  with  the  same  provisions 
as  to  voting  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  constitution  in  any  way 
decided  upon. 
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8.  The  Constitution-making  machinery  to  arrive  at  a  constitution  on  the 
above  basis  shall  be  as  follows: — 

A.  Representatives  shall  be  elected  from  each  Provincial  Assembly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strengths  of  the  various  parties  in  that  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  i/ioth  of  their  numbers. 

B.  Representatives  shall  be  invited  from  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population  in  proportion  to  the  representation  from  British  India. 

C.  The  Constituent  Assembly  so  formed  shall  meet  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  in  New  Delhi. 

D.  After  its  preliminary  meeting  at  which  the  general  order  of  business  will 
be  settled  it  will  divide  into  three  sections,  one  section  representing  the 
Hindu-majority  Provinces,  one  section  representing  the  Muslim- 
majority  Provinces  and  one  representing  the  States. 

E.  The  first  two  sections  will  then  meet  separately  to  decide  the  Provincial 
Constitutions  for  their  group  and,  if  they  wish,  a  group  constitution. 

F.  When  these  have  been  settled  it  will  be  open  to  any  Province  to  decide 
to  opt  out  of  its  original  group  and  into  the  other  group  or  to  remain  out¬ 
side  any  group. 

G.  Thereafter  the  three  bodies  will  meet  together  to  settle  the  constitution 
for  the  Union  on  the  lines  agreed  in  paragraphs  1-7  above. 

H.  No  major  point  in  the  Union  Constitution  which  affects  the  communal 
issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  unless  a  majority  of 
both  the  two  major  communities  vote  in  its  favour. 

9.  The  Viceroy  shall  forthwith  call  together  the  above  Constitution-making 
machinery  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  stated  in  paragraph  8 
above. 

1  A  draft  of  this  para,  in  Lord  Wavell’s  handwriting  is  on  L/P&J/10/41 :  f  88. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  L / P& J / 10 / 22:  ff  33-4 

most  immediate  7  May  ig46,  11.13  Pm 

TOP  SECRET 

8743.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Cabinet  Delegation. 

We  have  considered  your  S/3  of  4th  May1  about  formation  of  Interim 
Government,  and  are  in  general  agreement  subject  to  the  following  points: — 

(i)  We  presume  that  your  intention  would  be  to  maintain  an  even  balance 

1  No.  190. 
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between  Moslems  and  Hindus  in  the  new  Executive  Council,  even  if 
Jinnah  refused  to  come  in. 

(ii)  The  proposed  statement  by  the  Viceroy  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  (c)2 
should  conclude  as  follows: 

“He  had  received  an  assurance  that  the  intention  of  H.M.G.  would  be 
to  recognise  to  the  full  the  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  Executive  Council;  and  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
interference  in  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the  country  subject  to 
the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Governor-General”. 

We  think  it  better  to  avoid  the  reference  to  treating  the  Government 
of  India  as  much  like  a  Dominion  Government  as  possible,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  seeing  that  the  new  Constitution  proposed  will  be  very  unlike 
that  of  any  of  the  Dominions. 

(iii)  We  notice  that  in  paragraph  2  (a)  you  make  no  reference  to  the  Finance 
Portfolio.  Will  not  this  post  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  key  portfolios  between  the  two  communities? 

(iv)  On  a  point  of  detail,  the  word  “necessary”  in  the  first  sentence  in  para¬ 
graph  2  (c)  seems  to  us  inappropriate.2 

2  See  No.  190,  note  3. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Wednesday ,  8  May  1946  at  10  am 

L/P&JI5 1 337:  p.  247 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  further  the  Draft  Statement  and  made  further  altera¬ 
tions.  Reconsideration  of  the  revised  paragraphs  16  to  the  end  was  postponed 
pending  preparation  of  figures  showing  the  representation  to  be  expected  in 
the  Constitution-making  Body. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  was  unable  to  attend  the  opening  part  of  the 
meeting. 

2.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  informed  the  Delegation  that  in  his  interview 
with  Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru1  the  question  of  the  Viceroy’s  veto  had 
not  been  raised.  Pandit  Nehru  had  raised  the  question  of  responsibility  to  the 
Legislature  and  said  that  there  should  be  no  certification  of  legislation.  The 
Viceroy  had  pointed  out  that  the  Government  would  in  effect  be  responsible 
because  if  it  could  not  get  legislation  it  could  resign.  The  question  of  nominated 
members  of  the  Legislature  was  raised.  The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the 
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officials  would  vote  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Government 
and  that  the  non-officials  were  appointed  after  consultation  with  Governors 
who  consulted  the  people  concerned.  As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Council 
there  had  been  no  immediate  reaction  to  the  Viceroy’s  proposal  that  there 
should  be  equality  of  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
proposal  for  nomination  of  members  by  the  Provinces  had  not  been  pressed 
very  hard. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  interview  on  8  May  see  Wavell:  The  Viceroy's  Journal,  p.  261. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J / 10 142:  ffi  267-9 

most  immediate  Simla,  8  May  1946,  11.40  am 

top  secret  Received:  8  May ,  2  pm 

S./n.  Following  for  Prime  Minister.  Following  is  text  referred  to  in  our 
immediately  preceding  telegram:1  Begins : 

16.  (1)  There  should  be  an  All-India  union  embracing  both  British  India 
and  the  States  which  should  deal  with  the  following  subjects: — 

Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications,  fundamental  and  minority 
rights;  and  should  have  the  powers  necessary  to  raise  the  finances  required  for 
the  above  subjects. 

(2)  Such  Union  should  have  an  executive  and  a  legislature  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  from  the  two  major  communities  together 
with  a  proportional  representation  from  the  Indian  States;  and  an  appropriate 
representation  from  the  All-India  Minorities. 

(3)  All  subjects  other  than  the  Union  Subjects  and  all  residuary  powers 
would  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

(4)  If  desired  groups  of  Provinces  may  be  formed  with  executives  and  legis¬ 
latures  and  such  groups  may  determine  the  Provincial  subjects  which  they 
desire  to  take  in  common.2 

1  In  tel.  S/10  of  7  May  the  Cabinet  Mission  informed  Mr  Attlee  of  changes  made  to  the  latter  para¬ 
graphs  of  their  proposed  Statement  since  Nos.  193  and  198  had  been  sent  to  him.  They  promised 
Mr  Attlee  the  revised  text  of  para.  16  of  the  Statement  (numbered  para.  15  in  No.  193)  and  also  the 
text  of  a  new  para.  19  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  paras.  19-22  [paras.  19-21  were  intended]. 
Paras.  22  and  23  in  the  previous  version  of  the  Statement  were  also  to  be  omitted.  Para.  24  was  to 
become  para.  20  and  was  to  be  amended  by  substituting  ‘Constituent  Assembly’  for  ‘group  con¬ 
stituent  assemblies’  and  omitting  ‘be  recommended  to’.  Para.  25  (see  No.  198)  was  to  become  para. 
21.  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  245. 

2  ‘in  common’  deciphered  ‘in  Commonwealth’. 
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(5)  The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  the  groups  (if  any)  shall  contain  a 
provision  whereby  any  Province  can  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  legislative 
assembly  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution  after  an 
initial  period  of  10  years  and  at  10  yearly  intervals  thereafter. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  reconsideration  a  body  shall  be  constituted  on  the 
same  basis3  as  the  original  constituent  assembly  and  with  the  same  provisions 
as  to  voting  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  constitution  in  any  way 
decided  upon. 

19.  (i)  There  shall  be  elected  from  each  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  repre¬ 
sentatives  amounting  in  number  to  one  tenth  of  the  numbers  in  each  Assembly 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  recognised  parties  in  the  Assembly.  Where 
in  the  case  of  any  recognised  provincial  party  the  proportion  of  one  tenth 
would  give  a  fraction  less  than  one,  one  representative  shall  be  elected,  provided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  total  number  to  be  elected  from  the 
Province,  such  minority  representatives  shall  be  counted  as  the  appropriate 
fraction  only.  In  case  of  doubt  the  Governor  of  the  Province  shall  certify  which 
are  the  recognised  parties  in  his  Province. 

(ii)  Representatives  shall  be  invited  from  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population  in  proportion  to  that  of  British  India. 

(iii)  The  Constituent  Assembly  thus  elected  shall  meet  at  New  Delhi  as  soon 
as  possible. 

(iv)  After  its  preliminary  meeting  at  which  the  general  order  of  business  will 
be  decided  and  a  President  and  other  Officers  elected  the  Provincial  representa¬ 
tives  will  divide  up  into  three  sections  as  follows 

(A)  Bihar,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  Orissa,  United  Provinces. 

(B)  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier,  Sind,  Baluchistan. 

(C)  Bengal,  Assam. 

(v)  These  sections  shall  proceed  to  settle  the  Provincial  constitutions  for  the 
provinces  included  in  each  section  and  shall  also  decide  whether  any  and  what 
Group  constitution  shall  be  set  up  for  dealing  with  such  Provincial  subjects 
(if  any)  as  the  Provinces  in  each  Group  desire  to  be  dealt  with  as  Group 
subjects. 

(vi)  As  soon  as  the  Provincial  and  group  constitutions  (if  any)  have  been 
decided  as  in  sub  paragraph  (v)  above  it  shall  be  open  to  any  Province  to  elect 
to  come  out  of  any  group  in  which  it  has  been  placed  and  to  join  any  other 
group. 

Such  decision  shall  be  taken  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  in 
question. 

Any  Province  if  it  so  desires  may  remain  independent  of  any  Group. 

(vii)  Thereafter  the  representatives  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  Indian  States 
shall  reassemble  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  All-India  Union  constitution  in 
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which  shall  be  incorporated  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  citizens  and  the 
provisions4  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 

(viii)  In  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  a  bare  majority  will  be  sufficient 
to  pass  all  resolutions  except  those  varying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  16 
above,  or  raising  any  major  communal  issue,  in  either  of  which  events  they 
shall  require  also  a  majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each 
of  the  two  major  communities  and  of  the  Indian  States. 

The  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  shall  decide  [which]  (if  any)  of  the 
resolutions  raise  major  communal  issues  and  shall  if  so  requested  by  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  either  of  the  major  communities  or  of  the  Indian  States 
consult  the  Federal  Court  before  giving  his  decision. 

Ends. 


‘same  basis’  deciphered  ‘some  basis’.  4  ‘the  provisions’  deciphered  as  ‘provisionally’. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  LfPO j6j  115:  ff  128-33 

IMMEDIATE  8  May  1946,  10.38  am 

TOP  SECRET 

8744.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Cabinet  Delegation. 

We  have  considered  index  311  and  322  and  54-S.C.,3  55-S.C.4  and  58-S.C.5 
and  send  you  the  following  comments.  The  paragraphs  in  55-S.C.  have  been 
re-numbered  as  requested. 

2.  We  fully  recognise  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  series  of 
telegrams  are  only  put  forward  as  an  outline  which  it  is  suggested  should  be 
filled  in  by  the  Indian  peoples  under  the  scheme  proposed  for  settling  the  new 
Constitution.  Any  plan  put  out  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  will  be  subject  to 
close  scrutiny  and  criticism.  We  therefore  think  it  important  to  make  sure  that 
it  contains  the  essentials  of  a  workable  scheme,  and  can  be  defended.  On  a  first 
reading  there  seem  to  us  to  be  some  gaps  which  must  be  filled  in,  as  well  as 
some  points  about  which  we  feel  doubt. 

3.  We  note  that  it  is  intended  that  most  of  the  powers  will  be  held  either 
by  the  Provinces  or  by  the  Groups  and  that  the  All-India  Union  will  have  a 
very  limited  range  of  powers  and  might  be  responsible  for  no  more  than  three 
subjects.  (Would  not  some  such  phrase  as  “be  responsible  for”  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  “deal  with”  used  in  paragraph  16(1)  ?)  The  definition  of  the  central 

1  No.  172.  2  See  No.  173,  note  1.  3  No.  192.  4  No.  193.  s  No.  198. 
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subjects  and  their  implications,  particularly  in  case  of  defence  will,  of  course, 
require  very  serious  consideration  though  we  recognise  that  this  may  have  to 
be  left  to  the  constituent  body.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  intended  that  there 
should  be  any  legislative  powers  or  indeed  any  representative  body  at  the 
centre.  But  presumably  this  is  the  intention  if  the  centre  is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  as  is  implied  in  paragraph  20.  The  conception 
of  a  centre  with  very  limited  powers,  which  is  nevertheless  responsible  for 
minorities,  seems  to  us  open  to  criticism. 

4.  We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  with  which  the  Groups 
will  deal  is  left  entirely  to  be  settled  by  each  Group.  In  our  view  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  Groups  should  be  given.  Just  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
All-India  Union  will  deal  with  at  least  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Com¬ 
munications,  should  it  not  be  stated  that  the  Groups  will  deal  with  certain 
specified  subjects?  Though  it  is  understood  to  be  leading  feature  of  your 
scheme  that  any  distribution  of  powers  falling  to  autonomous  Provinces  should 
be  made  only  by  them,  should  not  the  Groups  in  principle  have  subjects  in  the 
present  Federal  list  other  than  those  assigned  to  the  All-India  Union  ? 

5.  It  is  not  clear  what  will  happen  to  the  Federal  Court.  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  it  is  intended  to  maintain  a  single  Federal  Court  which  would 
be  competent  to  hear  disputes  between  the  Groups  only,  or  between  units 
within  Groups  as  well,  or  whether  for  the  latter  purpose  there  would  also  be 
a  separate  Federal  Court  within  each  Group. 

6.  We  see  nothing  in  the  scheme  about  finance.  Will  not  the  position  of  the 
All-India  Union  be  hopelessly  weakened  from  the  outset,  unless  the  financial 
powers  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  essential  functions  are  clearly  defined?  Is  it 
intended  that  Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  would  remain  with  the 
All-India  Union? 

7.  If  tariffs  are  not  to  be  a  subject  of  All-India  Union  but  are  to  go  either 
to  the  Groups,  or,  as  is  apparently  contemplated,  to  the  individual  Provinces 
as  one  of  the  residuary  functions,  the  Representatives  of  the  Indian  States,  when 
they  come  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  All-India  Constitution,  will  find 
themselves  already  seriously  embarrassed.  This  point  strikes  us  as  particularly 
vulnerable  to  criticism. 

8.  The  last  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph  19  about  the  option  of  a  Province 
to  change  its  Group  seems  to  us  to  contain  some  obscurities.  Suppose  that  after 
Group  (b)  has  settled  a  constitution  for  N.W.F.P.  and  for  the  Group,  N.W.F.P. 
then  elects  to  join  Group  (a).  Will  N.W.F.P.  then  have  a  constitution  provided 
for  it  by  Group  (a)  or  will  it  enter  Group  (a)  with  the  constitution  given  it  by 
Group  ( b )  ?  Also  the  United  Provinces  might  elect  to  join  Group  (b)  in  order  to 
overturn  the  Moslem  majority  in  it,  or  Bihar  might  join  Group  (c)  for  the 
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same  purpose.  Also  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  obligatory  on  a  Group  to  accept 
a  Province  which  elects  to  join  it.  If  not,  what  would  be  the  position  of  a 
Province  which  opts  to  leave  its  existing  Group  to  join  another  Group,  but 
proves  unacceptable  to  that  other  Group? 

9.  Your  paragraph  24  ends  with  the  hope  that  the  interim  period  before 
handing  over  power  to  the  new  Government  may  be  as  short  as  possible. 
Should  you  not  embody  in  your  statement  some  provision  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  between  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification  by  the  new  Government  when  it  is 
set  up? 

10.  On  subsidiary  points,  we  note  that  although  Baluchistan  (presumably 
British  Baluchistan)  is  mentioned  in  16  (a)  it  is  not  included  in  the  table  in 
paragraph  19.  We  note  also  that  Berar  is  not  mentioned  as  included  with  the 
Central  Provinces  and  presume  that  this  is  accidental  omission.  Presumably 
Delhi  would  fall  to  be  administered  by  the  All-India  Union.  What  is  intended 
for  Ajmer  Merwara  and  Coorg? 

11.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  appear  unduly  critical  in  putting  all  these 
questions.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  you  might  find  it  helpful  to  know  the  points 
which  have  occurred  to  us. 

We  are  assuming  that  you  will  let  us  have  a  redraft  before  the  scheme  sees 
the  light  of  day. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee 

( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  247 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  8  May  1946,  4.5  pm 

TOP  SECRET  Received:  8  May ,  3.45  pm 

S./12.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Delegation  and  Viceroy:  After 
talks  last  night  with  Gandhi  and  Jinnah1  we  have  sent  to  Muslim  League  and 
Congress  representatives  at  the  Conference  for  their  consideration  copies  of 
document  repeated  to  you  in  our  telegram2  No.  S./9  modified  as  in  next 
paragraph  of  this  telegram.  In  view  of  this  we  have  postponed  meeting  of 
Conference  from  today  until  3  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon  to  give  time  for 
consideration. 


1  See  No.  207,  note  2. 


2  No.  211. 
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2.  Modification  of  document  is  as  follows: — 3 

Paragraph  8  (H)  and  paragraph  9  to  read  as  follows: — 

Begins.  No  major  point  in  the  Union  constitution  which  affects  the  com¬ 
munal  issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  unless  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  and  of  the 
Muslim  majority  Provinces  present  and  voting  are  separately  in  its  favour. 

9.  The  Viceroy  will  request  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies  to  elect 
their  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  not  later  than  8th  June, 
1946.  Ends. 

3  It  appears  from  a  note  on  a  copy  of  the  ‘Suggested  points  for  agreement’  on  L/P&J/10/^  that  these 
amendments  were  ‘made  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  after  discussion  with  Gandhi  on  7th  May  1946  at  7  p.m.’ 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Wavell  Papers.  Notes  of  Important  Interviews ,  1943-7,  p.  221 
his  excellency’s  interview  with  sardar  vallabhbhai 

PATEL  ON  8th  MAY  1946 

He  was  pretty  uncompromising  at  the  start,  said  that  trouble  was  bound  to 
come,  that  the  Groups  were  only  a  step  towards  disrupting  India,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  face  it  at  once.  He  also  suggested  International 
arbitration.  I  put  to  him  very  forcibly  the  consequences  to  India  of  failure  to 
arrive  at  a  solution,  and  that  it  was  a  counsel  of  despair  to  say  that  there  must 
be  trouble  and  it  had  better  come  at  once,  when  by  good  sense  and  good 
government  it  might  be  averted  altogether.  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of 
International  arbitration,  and  that  the  award  could  not  be  enforced. 

I  don’t  know  how  far  I  shook  him,  but  he  was  quite  polite  and  friendly 
and  said  he  would  consider  very  closely  what  I  had  said. 

w. — 8.5.46 
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Members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI3I337:  p.  248 

TOP  SECRET  NEW  DELHI,  8  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  present  today  in  New  Delhi,  believing  that  it  would  facilitate 
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the  arrangements  which  Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  have  in 
view,  hereby  place  our  respective  portfolios  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty  and 
Your  Excellency. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  RAMASWAMI  MUDALIAR, 

E.  C.  BENTHALL, 

MD.  USMAN, 

B.  R.  AMBEDKAR, 

J.  P.  SRIVASTAVA, 

M.  AZIZUL  HAQUE, 

N.  B.  KHARE, 

ASOKA  K.  ROY, 

A.  ROWLANDS, 

J.  A.  THORNE, 

A.  HYDARI. 

[Addendum  in  original:]  (The  three  absent  members — Field  Marshal  Sir 
Claude  Auchinleck,  Sir  Arthur  Waugh  and  Sir  Jogendra  Singh  submitted  their 
resignations  separately.  The  War  Member  was  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Industries  and  Supply  Member  was  on  deputation  in  the  United  States  and 
Education,  Health  and  Agriculture  Member  was  on  tour.) 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Jinnah  and  Maulana  Azad 

LIP&JI5/337:  p.  248 

8  May  1946 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  best  method  of  laying  before 
the  Conference  what  in  our  judgment  seems  the  most  likely  basis  of  agreement 
as  shown  by  the  deliberations  so  far. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  if  we  commit  this  to  writing  and  send  them  confidential  copies  before 
the  Conference  meets  again. 

We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  let  you  have  this  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
But  as  this  will  give  you  too  short  a  time  to  study  it  adequately  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  resumption  of  the  Conference  at  3  o’clock  this  afternoon,  I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  agree  that  the  meeting  be  postponed  until  the  same  hour  (3  o’clock) 
tomorrow  afternoon,  Thursday,  9th  May,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  concur 
in  this  change  of  time  which  we  are  convinced  is  in  the  interests  of  all  parties. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Maulana  Azad  and  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  249-50 

8  May  1946 

With  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter  to  you  this  morning  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  wish  me  to  send  to  you  the  enclosed  document  which  is 
the  paper  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  referred.  The  Delegation  propose 
that  this  paper  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  3  p.m.  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Congress  /Muslim  delegates. 


Enclosure  to  No.  220 

SUGGESTED  POINTS  FOR  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  MUSLIM  LEAGUE 

i.  There  shall  be  an  All-India  Union  Government  and  Legislature  dealing 
with  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications,  fundamental  rights  and 
having  the  necessary  powers  to  obtain  for  itself  the  finances  it  requires  for 
these  subjects. 

2.  All  the  remaining  powers  shall  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

3 .  Groups  of  Provinces  may  be  formed  and  such  groups  may  determine 
the  Provincial  subjects  which  they  desire  to  take  in  common. 

4.  The  groups  may  set  up  their  own  Executives  and  Legislatures. 

5.  The  Legislature  of  the  Union  shall  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
from  the  Mushm-majority  Provinces  and  from  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces 
whether  or  not  these  or  any  of  them  have  formed  themselves  into  groups, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  States. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Union  shall  be  constituted  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Legislature. 

7.  The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  the  groups  (if  any)  shall  contain  a 
provision  whereby  any  Province  can  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  Legislative 
Assembly  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution  after  an 
initial  period  of  10  years  and  at  10  yearly  intervals  thereafter. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  reconsideration  a  body  shall  be  constituted  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  original  Constituent  Assembly  and  with  the  same  provisions 
as  to  voting  and  shall  have  power  to  amend  the  constitution  in  any  way  decided 
upon. 
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8.  The  constitution-making  machinery  to  arrive  at  a  constitution  on  the 
above  basis  shall  be  as  follows: — 

A.  Representatives  shall  be  elected  from  each  Provincial  Assembly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strengths  of  the  various  parties  in  that  assembly  on  the 
basis  of  i/ioth  of  their  numbers. 

B.  Representatives  shall  be  invited  from  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population  in  proportion  to  the  representation  from  British  India. 

C.  The  Constituent  Assembly  so  formed  shall  meet  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  in  New  Delhi. 

D.  After  its  preliminary  meeting  at  which  the  general  order  of  business  will 
be  settled  it  will  divide  into  three  sections,  one  section  representing  the 
Hindu-majority  Provinces,  one  section  representing  the  Muslim- 
majority  Provinces  and  one  representing  the  States. 

E.  The  first  two  sections  will  then  meet  separately  to  decide  the  Provincial 
constitutions  for  their  group  and,  if  they  wish,  a  group  constitution. 

F.  When  these  have  been  settled  it  will  be  open  to  any  Province  to  decide 
to  opt  out  of  its  original  group  and  into  the  other  group  or  to  remain 
outside  any  group. 

G.  Thereafter  the  three  bodies  will  meet  together  to  settle  the  constitution 
for  the  Union  on  the  lines  agreed  in  paragraphs  1-7  above. 

H.  No  major  point  in  the  Union  constitution  which  affects  the  communal 
issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  unless  a  majority  of 
both  the  two  major  communities  vote  in  its  favour. 

9.  The  Viceroy  shall  forthwith  call  together  the  above  constitution-making 
machinery  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  stated  in  paragraph  8 
above.1 


1  It  will  be  noted  that  the  text  of  para.  8H  and  para.  9  that  is  printed  in  L/P&J/5/3  37  and  reproduced 
here  has  not  been  modified  as  indicated  in  No.  216,  para.  2.  Nor  is  the  revised  version  of  these  paras, 
given  in  the  text  of  this  document  as  reproduced  in  the  White  Paper  of  May  1946  Correspondence  and 
Documents  connected  with  the  Conference  between  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League ,  May  1946  (Cmd.  6829),  pp.  9-10.  It  cannot  be 
established  definitively  from  material  in  the  India  Office  Records  whether  the  version  of  the  ‘Sug¬ 
gested  Points  for  Agreement’  which  was  sent  to  Maulana  Azad  and  Mr  Jinnah  in  fact  incorporated 
the  modified  text  given  in  No.  216. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Lord  Pethick-Laivrence 
L/P&Jliol4i:ff  61-2 

THE  “yarrows”  SIMLA,  8  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  have  now  received  the  letter  of  your  Private  Secretary,  dated  8th  May  1946, 1 
and  the  enclosed  document  to  which  you  had  referred  in  your  earlier  letter  of 
8th  May  1946.2  It  is  proposed  by  you  that  this  “paper”  be  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  if  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  Muslim  League  Delegation. 

Your  proposal  embodied  in  your  letter  of  27th  April  1946  runs  as  follows: — 3 

“A  Union  Government  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: — Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications.  There  will  be  two  groups  of  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  one  of  the  predominantly  Hindu  Provinces  and  the  other  of  the 
predominantly  Muslim  Provinces,  dealing  with  all  other  subjects  which  the 
Provinces  in  the  respective  groups  desire  to  be  dealt  with  in  common.  The 
provincial  governments  will  deal  with  all  other  subjects  and  will  have  all 
residuary  sovereign  rights.” 

This  matter  was  to  be  discussed  at  Simla  and  we  agreed  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Sunday,  5th  May,  1946,  on  the  terms  of  my  letter,  dated  28th  April 
1946.4 

You  were  good  enough  to  explain  your  formula  and  then  after  hours  of 
discussion  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,3  the  Congress  finally  and  definitely 
turned  down  the  proposed  Union  confined  only  to  three  subjects  even  with 
power  to  levy  contribution  for  financing  the  Union. 

Next,  your  formula  clearly  envisaged  an  agreement  precedent  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  Muslim  and 
Hindu  provinces  and  the  formation  of  two  federations  of  the  grouped  pro¬ 
vinces  and  it  followed  that  there  must  be  two  constitution-making  machineries. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  some  kind  of  Union  was  suggested  in  your  formula 
confined  only  to  three  subjects  and  our  approval  was  sought  in  order  to  put 
into  this  skeleton  blood  and  flesh.  This  proposal  was  also  categorically  turned 
down  by  the  Congress  and  the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned  for  the  Mission 
to  consider  the  matter  further  as  to  what  steps  they  may  take  in  the  matter. 

And  now  the  new  enclosed  document  has  been  sent  to  us  with  a  view  that 
“this  paper  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  3  p.m.”.  The  heading  of  the  paper  is  “Suggested  Points  for 
Agreement  between  the  Representatives  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League”. 
By  whom  are  they  suggested,  it  is  not  made  clear. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  suggested  points  for  agreement  are  a 
fundamental  departure  from  the  original  formula  embodied  in  your  letter  of 
27th  April,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

To  mention  some  of  the  important  points  we  are  now  asked  to  agree  that 
there  should  be  one  All-India  Union  Government  in  terms  of  paragraphs  1 — 7 
of  this  paper,  which  adds  one  more  subject  to  be  vested  in  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  i.e.  “Fundamental  Rights”  and  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  the  Union 
Government  and  Legislature  will  have  power  or  not  to  obtain  for  itself  the 
finances  by  means  of  taxation. 

In  the  new  “suggestions”  the  question  of  grouping  of  provinces  is  left 
exactly  as  the  Congress  spokesmen  desired  in  the  course  of  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  hitherto,  and  is  totally  different  from  your  original  formula. 

That  there  should  be  a  single  constitution-making  body,  we  can  never  agree 
to;  nor  can  we  agree  to  the  method  of  formation  of  constitution-making 
machineries  suggested  in  the  paper. 

There  are  many  other  objectionable  features  contained  in  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  not  dealt  with  as  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  main  points 
arising  out  of  this  paper.  In  these  circumstances,  we  think,  no  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  to  discuss  this  paper,  as  it  is  a  complete  departure  from  your 
original  formula,  unless  after  what  we  have  said  above  you  still  desire  us  to 
discuss  it  in  the  Conference  itself  tomorrow. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  A.  JINNAH 

1  No.  220.  2  No.  219.  3  See  No.  149.  4  No.  160;  the  date  should  be  29  April, 

s  Nos.  194,  195,  201  and  203. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 


LlP&Jlu>l4i:f53 


“chadwick”,  Simla,  w 8  May  1946 


Dear  Sir  Stafford, 

The  four  Congress  Delegates  had  a  warm  debate  over  the  Cabinet  Mission's 
suggestions.  The  foremost  point  was  that  if  the  Delegates  accepted  the  terms 
they  would  be  binding  on  them  and,  therefore,  on  the  Congress  unless  the 
latter  repudiated  them.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  Muslim  League. 
On  the  strength  of  what  you  told  me  last  night  I  said  they  were  binding  on  no 
one.  The  Constituent  Assembly  would  be  free  to  throw  out  any  of  the  items 
and  the  members  of  the  two  delegations  were  equally  free  to  add  to  or  amend 
the  suggestions  before  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  added  that  they  were  meant 

H  h 
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only  as  a  scaffolding  by  means  of  which  the  two  institutions  could  be  brought 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  adumbrated  in  the  draft.  If  you  are  able  to  con¬ 
firm  the  above  and  are  free  to  make  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect,  the 
main  difficulty  would  be  over. 

As  to  merits  the  difficulty  about  parity  between  six  Hindu  majority  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  five  Muslim  majority  Provinces  is  insurmountable.  The  Muslim 
majority  Provinces  represent  over  nine  crores  of  the  population  as  against  over 
nineteen  crores  of  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces.  This  is  really  worse  than 
Pakistan.  What  is  suggested  in  place  is  that  the  Central  Legislature  should  be 
framed  on  the  population  basis  and  so  too  the  Executive.  If  this  is  considered 
unfair  an  impartial  non-British  tribunal  should  award  on  this  as  on  any  other 
matter  of  differences  otherwise  incapable  of  adjustment.  If  these  two  points 
are  cleared  my  way  would  be  clear. 

Instead  of  running  down  to  you  I  thought  I  should  send  this  note,  leaving 
you  to  decide  whether  we  should  meet  before  the  Conference  or  whether  an 
exchange  of  letters  should  suffice.  I  am  in  your  hands. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Gandhi 
LIP&JI10I4V.  f  52 

VICEREGAL  LODGE,  SIMLA,  p  May  1946 

My  dear  Mr.  Gandhi, 

Sudhir  brought  me  your  letter  last  night  just  as  I  had  got  into  bed  after  my 
excellent  treatment  by  Dr.  Mehta,  so  I  sent  you  back  an  answer  verbally  by  him. 
This  is  merely  a  note  to  confirm  what  he  will  have  told  you. 

As  to  your  first  point  the  position,  as  I  see  it,  is  this: — If  the  Congress  and 
Muslim  League  Delegates  agree  to  a  certain  basis  for  the  new  constitution  they 
will  be  bound  as  honourable  men  to  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  the  form  agreed 
upon  is  that  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  To  do  less  than  that  would 
be  to  go  back  upon  their  word.  As  to  the  second  point — equality  at  the  centre, 
I  appreciate  your  difficulty  though  not  that  “it  would  be  worse  than  Pakistan” . 
If  this  can  be  overcome  by  some  form  of  international  arbitration  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  League  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  such 
an  agreement. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  further  helpful  advice  and  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  again  this  evening  after  the  Conference  has  met  again. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 
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224 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

on  9  May  1946  at  9  am 

F\PDJ\s\337:  pp.  233-6 

SECRET 

The  meeting  discussed  further  the  position  in  regard  to  paragraph  19  (i)  of 
the  Draft  Statement1  about  the  method  of  election  of  the  Constitution-making 
Body.  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  and  Mr.  Menon  submitted  two  statements,  copies 
attached.  Statement  I  showed  the  distribution  of  seats  divided  among  the 
Provinces  and  sub-divided  among  the  general  and  Muslim  communities 
according  to  populations,  and  Statement  II  showed  the  distribution  of  seats  on 
the  basis  of  election  by  Provincial  Legislatures  of  one-tenth  of  their  number. 

The  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  the  scheme  in  Statement  II  [PStatement  I] 
although  it  gave  a  Muslim  majority  in  the  North-Western  and  North-Eastern 
Groups  would  be  regarded  as  rigging  up  an  apparatus  to  provide  artificially  a 
Muslim  majority.  He  thought  that  this  proposal  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Muslims  and  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  Congress.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  felt  that  this  proposal  was  completely  justifi¬ 
able  because  the  Provincial  Legislatures  were  artificially  concocted  and  did  not 
represent  the  communities  in  the  Province  in  proportion  to  population.  More¬ 
over,  the  size  of  the  Legislature  in  each  Province  was  not  related  to  their 
populations.  This  led  to  the  anomaly  under  Statement  II  that  in  the  North- 
Eastern  Group  Assam  was  heavily  over-represented  by  comparison  with 
Bengal  and  this  gave  the  non-Muslims  considerable  over-representation.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  the  proposals  in  Statement  II  [?Statement  I]  could  be 
justified  and  might  be  accepted.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Muslim  proportion  under  this  plan  was  elected  by  the  Muslim  members  of  the 
Legislature  on  straight  vote  the  Muslim  League  in  most  Provinces  would 
choose  all  the  representatives  from  their  own  party,  but  in  the  North-West 
Frontier,  the  Congress  Muslims  being  in  a  majority  would  elect  all  the  members. 
He  thought  that  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  should  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  Muslims  other  than  the  Muslim  League  and  it  was  agreed  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Muslim  members  to  be  elected  by  proportional 
representation.  It  was  agreed  that  some  representation  for  the  tribes  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  and  for  Baluchistan  must  be  introduced  into  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  he  had  seen  Azad  that  morning,  that  the  Congress 
were  sending  a  letter  rejecting  the  points  for  agreement,  but  that  Azad  thought 
there  might  still  be  a  possibility  of  Congress  discussing  these  proposals  provided 

1  See  No.  214. 
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that  he  and  Pandit  Nehru  could  have  a  further  talk  with  Sir  Stafford  later  that 
morning  and  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  could  be  postponed  till  5  p.m. 
The  Congress  were  primarily  disturbed  about  parity  at  the  Centre  and  wanted 
this  limited  to  a  five-year  period. 


Statement  I  to  No.  224 
L\V&Jlio\42:  f  258 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEATS  DIVIDED 
AMONG  THE  PROVINCES  AND  SUB-DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  GENERAL  & 
MUSLIM  (AND  SIKHS  IN  THE  PUNJAB)  COMMUNITIES  ACCORDING 

TO  POPULATION 

MUSLIM  MAJORITY  GROUPS: 

group  quota:  66 

NORTH-WEST  GROUP:  (3  o) 


Province 

General 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

7 

12 

3 

22 

N.W.F.P. 

1* 

3 

— 

4 

Sind 

1 

3 

— 

4 

total: 

9 

18 

3 

30 

*  On  the  population  basis  the  non-Muslims  in  the  N.W.F.P.  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  but  lest 
they  should  go  without  even  a  single  seat,  one  seat  has  been  assigned  to  them. 

NORTH-EAST  GROUP:  (36) 


Province 

General 

Muslims 

TOTAL 

Bengal 

14 

17 

31 

Assam 

3 

2 

5 

total: 

17 

19 

36 

HINDU  MAJORITY  GROUP: 

group  quota:  95 


Province 

General 

Muslims 

TOTAL 

Madras 

23 

2 

25 

Bombay 

10 

1 

II 

U.P. 

24 

4 

28 

Bihar 

16 

2 

18 

C.P.  &  Berar 

8 

I 

9 

Orissa 

3 

I 

4 

total: 

84 

II 

95 

Note:  In  order  that  Muslims  should  not  go  unrepresented  in  any  Province,  one  seat  has  been  allotted 
to  them  in  the  C.P.  and  Orissa. 
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Statement  II  to  No.  224 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  256 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEATS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  1942  PLAN 


MUSLIM-M  AJ  ORIT  Y 

PROVINCES 

NORTH-WEST  GROUP 

Province  General  Muslims 

Sikhs 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

•  •  •  •••  •  •  •  ••• 

9 

3 

18 

North-West  Frontier  Province  ...  1 

4 

— 

5 

Sind 

•  ••  •••  •••  •  •  •  3 

3 

— 

6 

TOTAL 

•••  • « •  •••  I 0 

16 

3 

29 

Province 

NORTH-EAST  GROUP 

General 

Muslims 

TOTAL 

Bengal 

...  •••  13 

12 

25 

Assam 

•  •  •  •  •  •  s 

3 

II 

TOTAL 

•  •  •  •  ♦  •  2>I 

15 

36 

HINDU-M  AJ 

ORIT Y  PROVINCES 

Province 

General 

Muslims 

TOTAL 

.T^ctclxcis  •••  •••  ••• 

...  19 

3 

22 

Bombay  ... 

...  15 

3 

18 

The  U nited  Provinces 

...  16 

7 

23 

Bihar  . 

...  11 

4 

15 

The  C.P.  and  Berar 

...  10 

1 

II 

Orissa 

...  5 

6 

TOTAL  . 

...  76 

19 

95 

I  On  a  10%  basis  the  Muslims  in  Orissa  will  not  get  a  seat,  but  lest  they  should  go*without  even  a 
single  seat,  one  seat  has  been  assigned  to  them. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&Jliol4i:ff  54-6 

g  May  ig^6 

Dear  Mr  Jinnah, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday1  which  I  have  shown  to  my 
colleagues.  In  it  you  raise  a  number  of  issues  to  which  I  propose  to  reply  in 
order. 


1  No.  221. 
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1.  You  claim  that  Congress  “finally  and  definitely  turned  down  the  proposed 
Union  confined  only  to  three  subjects  even  with  power  to  levy  contribution 
for  financing  the  Union”.  This  statement  is  not  in  accord  with  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  took  place  in  the  Conference  room.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress 
representatives  expressed  their  view  that  the  limitation  was  too  narrow  and 
argued  further  that  even  so  limited  it  necessarily  included  certain  ancillary 
matters.  Up  to  a  point  you  recognised  that  there  was  some  force  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  because  you  agreed,  as  I  understood,  that  some  power  to  obtain  the 
necessary  finance  must  be  given.  There  was  no  final  decision  on  this  matter  (or 
of  course  on  any  other). 

2.  Next  you  claim,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  that  our  reference  to  the 
formation  of  groups  is  at  variance  with  the  formula  in  our  invitation.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  accept  this  view.  It  is  of  course  a  slightly  amplified  form  because 
it  specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  Provinces  can  decide  as  to  joining  any 
particular  group.  This  amplified  form  is  put  forward  by  us  as  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  views  of  the  Muslim  League  and  those  originally 
expressed  by  Congress  against  grouping  at  all. 

3.  You  further  take  exception  to  the  machinery  that  we  suggest  should  be 
set  up  for  making  the  constitution.  I  would  point  out  to  you  however  that  you 
yourself  in  explaining  how  your  two  constitution-making  bodies  would  work 
agreed  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Conference  that  they  would  have  to  join  together 
in  the  end  to  decide  the  constitution  of  the  Union  and  you  took  no  exception 
to  their  having  a  preliminary  session  in  common  to  decide  procedure.  What 
we  are  proposing  is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different 
words.  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  use  the  words  “this  proposal  was  also  categorically  turned  down 
by  the  Congress”. 

4.  In  your  next  succeeding  paragraph  you  ask  who  it  is  that  makes  the 
suggestions  that  are  contained  in  the  document  I  sent  you.  The  answer  is  [it  is] 
the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  who  make  them  in  our 
endeavour  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  viewpoints  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League. 

5.  You  next  take  exception  to  our  departing  from  the  original  formula  in 
my  invitation.  I  would  remind  you  that  in  accepting  my  original  invitation 
neither  the  Muslim  League  nor  the  Congress  bound  itself  to  accept  in  full  the 
original  formula,  and  in  my  reply  of  April  29th2  I  wrote  these  words: — 

“We  have  never  contemplated  that  acceptance  by  the  Muslim  League  and 
the  Congress  of  our  invitation  would  imply  as  a  preliminary  condition  full 
approval  by  them  of  the  terms  set  out  in  my  letter.  These  terms  are  our  pro¬ 
posed  basis  for  a  settlement  and  what  we  have  asked  the  Muslim  League 
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Working  Committee  to  do  is  to  agree  to  send  its  representatives  to  meet  our¬ 
selves  and  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  discuss  it.”  Indeed  this 
is  the  only  sensible  attitude  because  the  object  of  all  our  discussions  is  to  explore 
every  conceivable  possibility  of  reaching  agreement. 

6.  “Fundamental  Rights”  were  included  by  us  in  our  suggestions  for  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  Union  subjects  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  large  communities  and  to  the  small  minorities  for  them  to 
be  put  in  and  accordingly  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  our  conference. 
As  to  finance  it  will  of  course  be  quite  open  to  discuss  in  the  Conference  the 
precise  significance  of  the  inclusion  of  this  word  in  its  context. 

7.  Your  two  following  paragraphs  are  mainly  a  recapitulation  of  your 
previous  arguments  and  have  been  already  dealt  with  above. 

From  your  last  paragraph  I  understand  that  though  you  do  not  consider 
in  the  circumstances  that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  attendance 
of  the  Muslim  League  delegation  at  the  Conference  fixed  for  this  afternoon, 
you  are  willing  to  come  if  we  express  a  desire  that  you  should  do  so.  My 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  obtain  the  views  of  both  parties  on  the  document 
submitted  and  therefore  would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Conference. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

2  No.  162. 
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Record  of  Interview  between  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount 
Wav  ell  and  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  on  g  May  ig46  at  10  am 

L\PDJ\s\337 •  PP-  252-5 

SECRET 

I.  His  Highness  had  been  shown  the  document  entitled  “Suggested  points  for 
agreement  between  the  representatives  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League”1 
which  had  also  been  sent  to  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League  delegations. 

His  Highness  expressed  some  disappointment  that  he  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  earlier  on  a  scheme  which  made  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Indian 
States  and  on  which  the  States  could  have  made  some  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  He  said  there  were  certain  points  on  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  elucidation  and  the  discussion  dealt  with  paragraphs  of  the  document  in 
order. 

1.  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Chancellor  asked  whether  the  Union  would  be  able 
to  commit  a  State  internationally  in  respect  of  matters  within  the  State’s  own 


1  See  Enclosure  to  No.  220. 
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authority,  for  example,  opium  policy  or  education.  Sir  S.  Cripps  explained 
that  while  international  negotiations  on  these  matters  would  no  doubt  be 
carried  on  by  the  Union  Government,  since  they  were  not  Central  subjects 
the  Union  Government  would  have  to  do  so  in  consultation  with  the  com¬ 
ponent  Governments  and  would  not  be  in  a  position  legally  to  commit  those 
Governments  without  prior  consultation. 

2.  Defence. — The  Chancellor  asked  whether  this  would  include  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  location  of  industries.  He  was  informed  that  from  the  legal  point  of 
view  the  Centre  could  not  interfere  in  the  location  of  industry.  They  might, 
however,  be  able  to  influence  it  by  saying  that  they  would  not  give  certain 
industries  Government  orders  for  defence  contracts  unless  they  located  them¬ 
selves  in  accordance  with  strategic  considerations.  The  Centre  would  be  able, 
of  course,  to  have  Government  munition  factories  and  locate  them  where  it 
pleased  provided  it  had  the  concurrence  of  the  units.  The  Secretary  of  State 
pointed  out  that  in  the  event  of  war  it  would  obviously  be  essential  for  the 
units  to  confer  on  the  Centre  special  emergency  powers. 

3 .  Communications. — His  Highness  asked  whether  this  meant  all  communica¬ 
tions  or  only,  as  in  the  Australian  system,  meant  main  line  and  strategic 
communications.  He  was  informed  that  it  covered  all  communications  and  he 
said  that  in  that  case  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  easily  agreed  to  by  the  States. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  where  the  States 
would  be  represented  in  accordance  with  their  population  these  detailed 
matters  could  be  given  consideration  and  decided. 

4.  Finance. — The  Chancellor  asked  how  the  Union  was  to  be  financed.  He 
was  told  that  in  its  present  form  the  document  left  this  to  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  but  that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  two  views  were  held.  One 
was  that  finance  should  be  raised  by  indirect  levy  on  the  Groups  or  Provinces 
and  the  other  that  the  Centre  should  have  independent  sources  of  finance  such 
as  Customs.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  was  a  matter  which  would 
probably  be  discussed  in  the  Conference  and  it  might  be  that  some  more 
specific  provision  as  to  the  manner  of  financing  the  Union  would  be  included 
as  a  result.  The  Chancellor  said  that  if  there  was  to  be  federal  finance  it  was 
essential  from  the  States’  point  of  view  that  the  sources  of  revenue  be  clearly 
defined. 

5.  Fundamental  Rights. — The  Chancellor  said  that  if  Fundamental  Rights 
were  to  be  defined  by  the  Central  Government  and  the  Central  Government 
claimed  a  right  to  enforce  them,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  States 
to  accept  that  position.  He  must  bring  it  to  the  Delegation’s  notice  that 
he  expected  great  difficulty  about  it  because  it  was  an  impairment  of  State 
sovereignty  in  that  it  would  give  a  British  Indian  Court  jurisdiction  and  would 
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imply  common  citizenship,  neither  of  which  principles  had  been  accepted  by 
the  States.  Sir  S.  Cripps  explained  that  the  intention  was  that  the  Fundamental 
Rights  would  be  enforceable  throughout  the  Union  in  the  local  Courts  in  the 
case  of  complaints  by  individuals  and  in  the  Federal  Court  in  the  case  of  a 
major  complaint  by  a  community.  It  was  assumed  that  the  local  authority 
would  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  and  enforce  them.  In  the  last  resort 
the  Federal  Army  would  be  the  only  sanction.  The  Fundamental  Rights  would 
be  such  general  principles  as  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion.  It  was 
felt  that  protection  for  minorities  provided  in  this  way  should  be  uniform 
throughout  India.  The  Chancellor  said  it  did  not  appear  in  the  document  that 
these  Fundamental  Rights  applied  to  minorities  only. 

6.  Residuary  Powers. — The  Delegation  explained  that  the  States  were  not 
mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  the  document  because  it  was  drafted  for  British 
India  only  and  did  not  refer  to  the  States  except  in  regard  to  the  Union. 

7.  Grouping  of  Provinces. — The  Chancellor  asked  whether  paragraph  3 
applied  also  to  the  States.  Fie  was  told  that  the  principle  applied  and  that  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  States  to  form  groups  which  would  be  large  enough 
to  enter  the  Union  at  the  Union  level.  These  Groups  would,  however,  have 
to  be  comparable  in  size  and  population  to  British  India  Provinces.  Groups  of 
States  or  individual  States  might  join  in  the  Union  at  the  Provincial  level, 
Group  level  or  Union  level  according  to  circumstances  by  agreement  with  the 
other  components. 

8.  Union  Legislature. — The  Chancellor  said  he  anticipated  difficulty  in  the 
States  joining  in  a  Union  Legislature.  He  asked  what  the  relative  basis  for 
States  representation  was.  The  Delegation  said  that  if  all  the  States  came  in  they 
would  get  32  representatives  on  a  population  basis  but  this  would  be  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced  if  some  States  stayed  out.  It  was  explained  that  the  equality 
of  representation  of  the  Muslim-majority  and  Hindu-majority  Provinces  was 
a  principle  applied  to  British  India  and  that  the  States  representation  would  not 
be  required  to  be  in  any  communal  proportion.  The  Chancellor  said  that  the 
States  would  wish  to  have  weightage  in  the  Legislature  as  was  proposed  in  the 
1935  Act  and  as  was  now  proposed  for  the  Muslims.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  States  would  benefit  from  the  weightage  given  to  the  Muslims  since  their 
proportion  would  be  fixed  on  the  size  of  the  whole  of  the  British  India  part 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  ratio  of  their  population  to  that  of  British  India. 
Consequently  they  would  receive  approximately  50%  of  the  weightage  given 
to  the  Muslims. 

9.  Revision  of  the  Constitution. — The  Chancellor  asked  why  the  power  to  call 
for  reconsideration  of  the  constitution  had  been  given  only  to  Provinces.  He 
thought  the  States  were  entitled  to  similar  right.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  a 
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point  to  which  consideration  should  be  given  on  the  basis  that  it  would  not  be 
exerciseable  by  individual  States  but  only  by  large  States  or  groups  of  States 
which  entered  the  Union  as  one  unit. 

10.  Constitution-making  Machinery. — The  Chancellor  said  that  the  States 
could  not  commit  themselves  to  entering  the  Constituent  Assembly  until  they 
knew  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  British  India  section.  They  proposed 
to  appoint  a  negotiating  committee  which,  if  agreement  was  reached,  should 
consult  with  the  British  Indian  parties  on  the  nature  of  the  representation  the 
States  might  have.  The  Delegation  agreed  to  this  proposal  but  pointed  out  that 
it  was  undesirable  to  delay  the  convening  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  so  that 
it  could  get  to  work  on  Group  and  Provincial  constitutions  which  did  not 
affect  the  States.  It  was  suggested  that  token  representation  of  the  States  might 
be  arranged  for  the  opening  formal  meeting  and  different  representation  be 
negotiated  subsequently. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  he  thought  paragraphs  8  (e)  and  (/)  relating  to  the 
grouping  of  Provinces  should  apply  to  the  States.  It  was  agreed  that  the  States 
could  form  constitutions  for  groups  of  States.  On  paragraph  8  (h)  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  asked  how  decisions  as  to  what  were  major  points  affecting  the  com¬ 
munal  issue  would  be  reached.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  the  Delegation’s  idea  was 
that  the  President  of  the  Assembly  would  decide  subject  to  reference  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  any  important  cases. 

11.  The  Chancellor  said  that  if  no  agreement  was  reached  he  understood  that 
the  Delegation  intended  to  make  their  own  proposals.  If  so,  he  thought  that 
the  States  would  wish  to  ask  to  be  consulted  on  the  provisions  affecting  the 
States  before  such  proposals  were  put  forward.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  States 
could  be  consulted  to  the  same  extent  as  the  main  British  Indian  parties.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  the  position  of  the  States  was  somewhat  different.  The 
Delegation  had  heard  the  views  of  the  Indian  parties  in  considerable  detail. 
Moreover  the  States  were  not  British  territory  and  proposals  affecting  them 
should  not  be  put  forward  without  prior  consultation.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  the  Delegation  were  not  proposing  to  settle  the  constitution  for  India. 
They  were  trying  to  set  up  constitution-making  machinery  and  were  only 
dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
communal  obstacles.  The  Chancellor  said  that  if  the  Delegation  expressed 
views  in  regard  to  the  States  it  weakened  their  position,  vis-a-vis  British  India. 
The  treaty  relations  with  the  States  applied  until  they  were  altered  by  agree¬ 
ment  and  this  had  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  Viceroy.  He  did  not  want 
to  raise  difficulties  or  to  be  unreasonable.  The  States  had  agreed  in  discussion 
with  the  Delegation  their  attitude  as  regards  the  independence  of  India  and 
their  coming  into  an  Indian  Union.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  agreed  that, 
if  the  Delegation  were  going  to  say  anything  which  materially  altered  the 
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sovereign  position  of  the  States,  they  should  consult  the  States  beforehand. 
The  Chancellor  said  that  both  Fundamental  Rights  and  grouping  did  affect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  he  thought  that  there  should  be  something  more 
than  a  bearing  in  mind  of  their  position. 

III.  His  Highness  referred  again  to  the  question  of  Courts  of  Arbitration  to 
deal  with  cases  of  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  States  in  the  interim 
period.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  this  had  been  left  with  the 
Chancellor  on  the  basis  that  he  would  produce  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which 
arbitration  would  be  suitable  and  that  this  had  not  yet  been  received. 

IV.  The  Chancellor  then  withdrew.  The  Delegation  had  a  brief  discussion 
in  which  it  was  agreed  to  consult  the  Chancellor  on  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Statement  which  affected  the  States’  position  a  day  or  two  before  publication. 
If  this  involved  some  slight  delay  it  could  not  be  helped.2 

2  A  note  by  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  on  the  points  he  urged  at  his  Meeting  with  the  Mission  and  Lord 
Wavell  on  9  May  with  a  tabular  breakdown  giving  full  details  of  each  point  and  the  answer  given 
is  printed  in  L/P&J/5/337:  pp.  259-64.  In  the  note  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  stressed  that  his  points  were 
‘only  by  way  of  first  tentative  reactions  and  purely  personal’. 
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Note  by  Major  Wyatt  of  Conversation  with  Mr  Jinnah  on  9  May  1946 ,  11.15  am 

L\P&]\iol4i:  f  49 

1.  If  he  is  allowed  to  go  on  stating  his  points  of  disagreement  with  the  “sug¬ 
gested  points  of  agreement”1  he  will  go  on  talking.  He  is  worried  because 
where  the  “suggested  points”  depart  from  the  original  formula  of  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  letter  in  Delhi2  he  sees  Congress  inspiration. 

2.  He  is  prepared  to  stick  to  the  Union  Government  which  he  regards  as  a 
great  concession. 

3.  What  he  insists  on  is 

(a)  There  should  not  be  one  constituent  assembly  but  three.  The  three  will 
only  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  Union  Government. 

(b)  It  should  be  made  clear  which  are  the  Muslim  majority  provinces. 
These  should  then  be  formed  into  one  group  for  the  purposes  of  one  of 
the  constituent  assemblies. 

(c)  When  the  constitution  for  the  Muslim  group  has  been  decided  any 
province  in  that  group  which  does  not  like  the  constitution  can  opt  out 
of  the  Muslim  Group. 

2  See  No.  149. 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  220. 
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(d)  The  proposed  system  of  representation  at  the  constituent  assembly  and 
assemblies  is  unfair.  It  should  be  revised  to  be  based  accurately  on  popu¬ 
lation  which  would  give  the  Muslims  a  fair  chance  in  their  own  group. 

(e)  If  3  (a)  to  ( d )  are  stuck  to  he  will  play.  But  there  is  so  much  chopping 
and  changing  from  the  Congress  side  that  he  feels  they  are  trying  to 
make  confusion  and  split  the  groups  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Muslim  majority  provinces  to  amalgamate  at  all.  If  he  could  rely  on  the 
Mission  to  stand  by  him  on  3  (a)  to  (d)  he  would  be  quite  happy  and 
would  subscribe  to  2. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LlP&J/iofai:  ff  500-1 

“the  retreat”,  Simla,  9  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  sent  by  you  yesterday1  suggesting  various  points  of  agreement.  On 
the  28th  April2  I  sent  you  a  letter  in  which  I  explained  briefly  the  Congress 
view-point  in  regard  to  certain  “fundamental  principles”  mentioned  in  your 
letter  of  27th  April.3  After  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  on  May  6th,  I  wrote 
to  you  again4  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  regarding  the  issues 
being  discussed  in  the  conference. 

I  now  find  from  your  memorandum  that  some  of  your  suggestions  are 
entirely  opposed  to  our  views  and  to  the  views  repeatedly  declared  by  the 
Congress.  We  are  thus  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  It  has  been  and  is  our 
desire  to  explore  every  avenue  for  a  settlement  and  a  change-over  in  India  by 
consent,  and  for  this  purpose  we  are  prepared  to  go  far.  But  there  are  obvious 
limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  if  we  are  convinced  that  this  would  be 
injurious  to  the  people  of  India  and  to  India’s  progress  as  a  free  nation. 

In  my  previous  letters  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong 
and  organic  Federal  Union.  I  have  also  stated  that  we  do  not  approve  of  sub¬ 
federations  or  grouping  of  provinces  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  are  wholly 
opposed  to  parity  in  executives  or  legislatures  as  between  wholly  unequal 
groups.  We  do  not  wish  to  come  in  the  way  of  provinces  or  other  units  co¬ 
operating  together,  if  they  so  choose,  but  this  must  be  entirely  optional. 

The  proposals  you  have  put  forward  are  meant,  we  presume,  to  limit  the 
free  discretion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  We  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
done.  We  are  at  present  concerned  with  one  important  aspect  of  a  larger 
problem.  Any  decision  on  this  aspect  taken  now  might  well  conflict  with  the 
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decisions  we,  or  the  Constituent  Assembly,  might  want  to  take  on  other 
aspects.  The  only  reasonable  course  [it]  appears  to  us  is  to  have  a  Constituent 
Assembly  with  perfect  freedom  to  draw  up  its  constitution,  with  certain 
reservations  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities.  Thus  we  may  agree  that  any 
major  communal  issue  must  be  settled  by  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  or, 
where  such  consent  is  not  obtained,  by  arbitration. 

From  the  proposals  you  have  sent  us  (8  D.E.F.G.)  it  would  appear  that  two 
or  three  separate  constitutions  might  emerge  for  separate  groups,  joined 
together  by  a  flimsy  common  super-structure  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  three 
disjointed  groups. 

There  is  also  compulsion  in  the  early  stages  for  a  province  to  join  a  particular 
group  whether  it  wants  to  or  not.  Thus  why  should  the  Frontier  Province 
which  is  clearly  a  Congress  Province,  be  compelled  to  join  any  group  hostile 
to  the  Congress? 

We  realise  that  in  dealing  with  human  beings,  as  individuals  or  groups, 
many  considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  besides  logic  and  reason.  But 
logic  and  reason  cannot  be  ignored  altogether,  and  unreason  and  injustice  are 
dangerous  companions  at  any  time  and,  more  especially,  when  we  are  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  some  of  the  points  in  your  memorandum  and  make 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  them. 

No.  1. — We  note  that  you  have  provided  for  the  Union  to  have  necessary 
powers  to  obtain  for  itself  the  finance  it  requires  for  the  subjects  it  deals  with. 
We  think  it  should  be  clearly  stated  that  the  Federal  Union  must  have  power 
to  raise  revenues  in  its  own  right.  Further  that  currency  and  customs  must 
in  any  event  be  included  in  the  Union  subjects,  as  well  as  such  other  subjects 
as  on  closer  scrutiny  may  be  found  to  be  intimately  allied  to  them.  One  other 
subject  is  an  essential  and  inevitable  Union  subject  and  that  is  Planning. 
Planning  can  only  be  done  effectively  at  the  Centre,  though  the  Provinces  or 
units  will  give  effect  to  it  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  Union  must  also  have  power  to  take  remedial  action  in  cases  of  break¬ 
down  of  the  constitution  and  in  grave  public  emergencies. 

Nos.  5  and  6. — We  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  proposed  parity,  both  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislature,  as  between  wholly  unequal  groups.  This  is  unfair 
and  will  lead  to  trouble.  Such  a  provision  contains  in  itself  the  seed  of  conflict 
and  the  destruction  of  free  growth.  If  there  is  no  agreement  on  this  or  any 
similar  matter,  we  are  prepared  to  leave  it  to  arbitration. 

No.  7. — We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  constitution  after  ten  years.  Indeed  the  constitution 
will  necessarily  provide  the  machinery  for  its  revision  at  any  time. 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  220.  2  No.  153.  3  No.  149.  4  No.  199. 
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The  second  clause  lays  down  that  reconsideration  should  be  done  by  a  body 
constituted  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  present  pro¬ 
vision  is  intended  to  meet  an  emergency.  We  expect  that  the  constitution  for 
India  will  be  based  on  adult  suffrage.  Ten  years  hence  India  is  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  adult  suffrage  to  express  its  mind  on  all  grave 
issues. 

No.  8-A. — We  would  suggest  that  the  just  and  proper  method  of  elections, 
fair  to  all  parties,  is  the  method  of  proportional  representation  by  single  trans¬ 
ferable  vote.  It  might  be  remembered  that  the  present  basis  of  election  for  the 
provincial  assemblies  is  strongly  weighted  in  favour  of  the  minorities. 

The  proportion  of  i  /10th  appears  to  be  too  small  and  will  limit  the  numbers 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  too  much.  Probably  the  number  would  not 
exceed  200.  In  the  vitally  important  tasks  the  Assembly  will  have  to  face,  it 
should  have  larger  numbers.  We  suggest  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  provincial  assemblies  should  be  elected  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

No.  8-B. — This  clause  is  vague  and  requires  elucidation.  But  for  the  present 
we  are  not  going  into  farther  details. 

No.  8-D.E.F.G. — I  have  already  referred  to  these  clauses.  We  think  that 
both  the  formation  of  these  groups  and  the  procedure  suggested  are  wrong  and 
undesirable.  We  do  not  wish  to  rule  out  the  formation  of  groups  if  the 
Provinces  so  desire.  But  this  subject  must  be  left  open  for  decision  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  drafting  and  settling  of  the  constitution  should 
begin  with  the  Federal  Union.  This  should  contain  common  and  uniform 
provisions  for  the  Provinces  and  other  units.  The  Provinces  may  then  add  to 
these. 

No.  8-H. — In  the  circumstances  existing  today  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
some  such  clause.  In  case  of  disagreement  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration. 

I  have  pointed  out  above  some  of  the  obvious  defects,  as  we  see  them,  in 
the  proposals  contained  in  your  memorandum.  If  these  are  remedied,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  us,  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  their  acceptance  by  the 
Congress.  But  as  drafted  in  the  memorandum  sent  to  us,  I  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  accept  them. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  the  suggestions  are  intended  to  have  a  binding 
effect,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  have  an  agreement  with  the  League, 
we  must  repudiate  most  of  them.  Let  us  not  run  into  any  evil  greater  than  the 
one  all  of  us  three  parties  should  seek  to  avoid. 

If  an  agreement  honourable  to  both  the  parties  and  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  free  and  united  India  cannot  be  achieved,  we  would  suggest  that  an  interim 
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Provisional  Government  responsible  to  the  elected  members  of  the  Central 
Assembly  be  formed  at  once  and  the  matters  in  dispute  concerning  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  between  the  Congress  and  the  League  be  referred  to  an 
independent  tribunal. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZ AD 


229 

Cabinet  C.M.($6)  44th  Conclusions,  Minute  6 
Rl3oli/7:ff  36-7 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  g  May  ig46 
at  10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Arthur  Green¬ 
wood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Viscount  Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J. 
Lawson,  Mr  J.  Westwood,  Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Mr  Aneurin  Bevan, 
Mr  T.  Williams. 

Also  present  during  discussion  of  item  6  were:  Mr  P.  J.  Noel-Baker,  Mr  Arthur 
Henderson 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.(46)  33rd  Conclusions,  Minute  8)1 

the  prime  minister  informed  the  Cabinet  of  the  stage  which  the  Cabinet 
Mission  to  India  had  reached  in  their  discussions. 

The  proceedings  at  Simla  were  now  moving  towards  a  climax;  and  it  might 
become  necessary  for  the  Cabinet  to  take  important  decisions  during  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  should,  therefore,  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting  at  short  notice. 

1  No.  91. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  g  May  ig46  at  2.45  pm 

L/P&JI 5/337:  PP-  258-g 

SECRET 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah.1  He  had  empha¬ 
sised  to  him  that  if  there  were  no  agreement  His  Majesty’s  Government  would 

1  For  a  brief  account  of  this  interview  on  9  May  see  Wavell:  The  Viceroy's  Journal,  p.  263. 
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have  to  make  their  own  proposals  and  that  if  Jinnah  was  intransigent  in  the 
negotiations,  that  would  draw  us  towards  the  Congress.  Mr.  Jinnah  made  the 
following  objections  to  the  Statement: — 

(1 a )  There  must  be  definite  groups  of  Muslim  Provinces  before  he  could 
participate  in  the  scheme.  This  was  not  sufficiently  definitely  laid  down. 

(h)  He  could  not  agree  to  a  single  Constituent  Assembly.  In  discussion  he 
had  agreed,  however,  that  provided  group  Constituent  Bodies  had 
formal  meetings  separately  before  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Constituent 
Body  as  a  whole,  his  point  would  be  met. 

(c)  He  agreed  that  Assam  was  not  a  Muslim-majority  Province.  Provided 
it  was  recognised  that  the  6  Pakistan  Provinces  were  in  one  Group 
Mr.  Jinnah  would  be  quite  prepared  for  a  Pakistan  Constitution-making 
Body  to  sit  in  two  parts  one  of  which  would  consist  of  Bengal  and 
Assam.  It  might  possibly  be  that  the  North-Western  Provinces  might 
wish  to  form  more  than  one  Group. 

Mr.  Jinnah  had  emphasised  that  he  was  trying  to  be  reasonable  but  the 
acceptance  of  a  Union  of  any  kind  was  a  great  concession  from  his  point  of 
view  and  that  he  was  already  the  subject  of  criticism  from  his  supporters  for 
having  yielded  on  this.  As  regards  the  Executive  Council,  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said 
that  that  should  be  dealt  with  subsequently.  The  Viceroy  had  said  that  he  must 
have  a  new  Council  and  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  could  not  help  him  over  it  he  would 
have  to  carry  on  without  him. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  had  found  Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru 
entirely  reasonable  but  evidently  having  great  difficulty  with  their  colleagues. 
There  were  two  main  points  of  difficulty  for  the  Congress. 

1.  Parity  in  the  Executive  and  Legislature  at  the  Centre.  There  were  two 
possible  ways  of  getting  over  this,  either  that  it  should  be  reconsidered 
after  five  years  or  that  in  its  place  it  should  be  provided  that  both  in  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature  a  majority  of  each  main  community  should 
be  required  for  any  important  decision. 

2.  The  Congress  had  no  objection  to  Groups  with  Governments  and 
Executives  provided  that  they  were  formed  voluntarily  by  decision  of 
the  main  Constitution-making  Body.  They  objected  to  division  of  the 
Provinces  into  groups  even  initially  on  a  communal  basis. 

The  Congress  feared  particularly  the  possibility  of  Hindu/Muslim  parity 
being  established  as  a  principle  and  applied  in  the  Services  and  the  Army,  etc. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  Conference  did  not  break  down  that  evening  the 
Delegation  should  see  the  two  Party  Delegations  separately  on  the  morning 
and  evening  of  Friday,  the  10th,  with  a  view  to  a  final  meeting  on  Saturday, 
the  nth. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  [Bengal)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 
Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  ff  236-9 


MOST  IMMEDIATE  9  May  1946 

PERSONAL 

Part  I 

No.  1153-S.  Your  letter  of  5th  May.1  I  would  expect  following  reactions  in 
Bengal  to  statement  on  the  lines  of  second  revise,  viz.  (Pgroup  omitted)? 
Hindus  having  lately  been  apprehensive  of  divided  India  and  partitioned  Bengal 
will  be  on  the  whole  relieved  though  not  repeat  not  enthusiastic.  To  Muslims 
undoubtedly  attraction  of  North-Western  and  North-Eastern  group,  the  latter 
embracing  the  whole  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  will  be  almost  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  proposals  regarding  possible  control  of  vital  subject  of  Defence. 
It  will  be  pointed  out  that  in  proposed  Constituent  Assembly  for  Union,  non- 
Muslim  element  will  be  able  to  command  necessary  2/3  majority  if  they  can 
secure  substantial  support  from  Indian  States,  whereas  Muslim  block,  even 
with  heavy  States  support,  can  never  hope  to  secure  2/3  majority  against 
British  India  Hindus.  Consequences  likely  to  be  formation  of  that  Hindu 
dominated  Centre  fear  of  which  has  supplied  chief  motive  for  Pakistan  move¬ 
ment.  Again  effect  of  statement  in  its  present  form  is  (for  weighty  reasons 
given)  to  close  door  for  ever  on  Pakistan  as  a  solution  that  could  be  favoured 
by  H.M.G.  Such  explicit  rejection  of  Muslim  League  solution  would  provoke 
Muslims  to  violent  reaction  and  at  the  same  time  stiffen  Congress  attitude. 
While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  Jinnah’s  Pakistan  could  form  basis  of 
any  award  made  by  H.M.G.  (as  opposed  to  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
Indian  parties  to  get  rid  of  British  power  in  India)  I  should  infinitely  prefer  to 
see  H.M.G.’s  solution  put  forward  simply  on  its  own  merits,  omitting  paras. 
4  to  14  altogether  which,  in  spite  of  admirable  restraint  in  wording,  are  bound 
to  incense  Muslims.  In  the  circumstances  and  particularly  if  it  is  intended  to 
leave  door  open  for  further  negotiations  for  solution  by  agreement,  would  it 
not  suffice  to  take  line  “We  have  heard  everybody’s  views  but  fail  [ed  [  to  secure 
working  compromise.  Here  is  H.M.G.’s  contribution.  Naturally  it  is  not  a 
scheme  of  any  particular  party  but  we  think  it  is  a  fair  and  workable  com¬ 
promise  that  should  generally  be  acceptable”? 

1  Lord  Wavell  had  evidently  sent  Governors  copies  of  the  second  revise  of  the  Mission’s  proposed 
Statement  (see  Nos.  173,  193  and  198)  and  asked  for  their  views.  No  copy  of  his  letter  has  been 
traced  in  India  Office  Records  or  in  Wavell  Papers.  All  replies  from  Governors  on  L/P&J/10/42  are 
reproduced  in  the  present  volume.  There  are  no  replies  on  the  file  from  the  Governors  of  Bombay 
and  Assam. 
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Part  II 

2.  Other  suggestions  which  I  feel  I  must  submit  for  your  consideration  with 
object  of  rendering  proposals  regarding  Union  less  unpalatable  to  Muslims  in 
Eastern  India  and  enabling  us  to  concentrate  attention  on  advantages  to  be 
won  in  between  groups  themselves  are  as  follows: 

(. a )  If  possible  Union  should  have  no  legislature  unless  it  is  on  basis  of 
representation  of  Governments  of  three  groups,  giving  two  Muslim 
groups  together  same  representation  as  Hindu  groups,  on  analogy  of 
(corrupt  group)  constituent  assemblies. 

(b)  It  should  be  made  a  limiting  factor  of  the  scheme  that  Union  subjects 
should  be  confined  to  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Communications  and 
financing  of  these.  This  is  necessary  to  allay  Muslim  apprehension 
regarding  scope  of  Union. 

(c)  There  should  be  no  power  in  any  interim  government  of  India  to  alter 
scheme  as  accepted  by  parties  as  basis  for  work  of  Constituent  Assembly. 

(d)  Group  Assemblies  should  be  free  to  meet  in  different  places  in  their  own 
area  rather  than  all  at  Delhi.  This  may  be  uneconomic  as  regards  tech¬ 
nical  manpower  available  and  also  bad  for  liaison  inter  se  but  it  would 
probably  make  strong  sentimental  appeal  to  Bengal. 

(e)  There  should  be  no  repeat  no  2/3  majority  requirement  for  decisions  in 
Group  Constituent  Assemblies  and  point  should  be  expressly  stated.  Such 
requirement  would  lead  to  deadlock  in  Bengal  Assam  Constituent 
Assembly. 

(f)  While  I  realise  that  power  to  contract  out  of  original  group  into  another 
as  soon  as  group  and  provincial  constitutions  are  framed  is  intended  to 
safeguard  smaller  provinces  during  the  drafting  period,  there  is  no 
doubt  omission  of  this  immediate  power  to  contract  out  would  help 
Bengal  Muslims  to  reconcile  themselves  to  proposals  as  a  whole  and  for 
geographical  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Assam  would  ever  be  able 
to  avail  herself  of  the  right.  I  would  therefore  omit  last  four  lines  of 
paragraph  19  of  (group  omitted)  [FStatement].  (Population  statistics 
immediately  above  might  also  with  advantage  be  omitted  as  per  capita 
calculations  are  always  an  anathema  to  Muslims). 

(g)  It  should  be  made  clear  that  Boundary  Commission  envisaged  in  para¬ 
graph  23  would  only  be  set  up  with  agreement  of  both  groups  con¬ 
cerned  and  that  major  changes  to  group  areas  aimed  at  transfer  of  West 
Bengal  and  Calcutta  would  not  be  (westward)  (considered?)  at  that  stage. 

As  you  will  see,  most  of  foregoing  are  directed  to  letting  Muslims  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  everybody  else  know  where  they  stand  if  they  are  agreeable  to 
work  scheme  and  so  to  allay  suspicion  that  they  may  be  letting  themselves 
in  for  more  than  they  intended. 
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3.  Unless  scheme  is  however  made  less  unpalatable  to  Muslims  I  expect 
violent  resentment  in  Bengal  and  trouble  in  Calcutta  (where  we  shall  be  able 
to  deal  with  it)  and  in  most  of  East  Bengal  districts  where  both  Govt,  personnel 
and  property  and  also  the  Hindu  communities  will  have  a  bad  time.  Ministers 
will  resign  if  called  out  by  Jinnah  and  I  shall  have  to  fight  resultant  movement 
with  a  (probably  half-hearted)  minority  ministry  and  with  more  “forward” 
Hindu  elements  only  too  glad  of  the  chance  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  In  view 
of  Palestine  Report  any  movement  launched  now  by  Muslims  will  be  bitterly 
anti-British  and  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  maintain  order  in  East  Bengal. 
Effect  on  food  situation  would  of  course  be  disastrous  as  our  stores  would  be 
first  target  for  looters  and  supplies  not  yet  procured  would  go  underground. 

4.  Provided  my  Ministers  do  not  resign  and  Muslim  League  do  not  boycott 
whole  scheme  I  think  we  could  adhere  to  programme  suggested  in  penultimate 
paragraph  of  your  letter,  though  on  the  assumption  that  membership  of  group 
constituent  assemblies  will  not  be  restricted  to  members  of  Legislature  (which 
would  tend  to  give  you  very  poor  material  for  handling  work  of  constitution¬ 
making),  I  should  prefer  three  weeks  (rather  than  a  fortnight)  before  elections 
to  enable  parties  to  approach  suitable  nominees  for  this  important  duty.  No 
doubt  promised  instructions  will  cover  this,  but  I  am  assuming  (and  would 
advise)  that  both  Houses  will  vote  for  members  of  Union  assembly  and  that 
voting  will  be  by  communities  of  Muslims  of  both  Houses  voting  to  fill  12 
Muslim  seats  and  so  on.  No  doubt  you  have  considered  possibility  of  Muslims 
boycotting  whole  scheme.  I  do  not  think  our  Bengal  Muslims  will  do  this 
unless  Jinnah  orders  it  as  an  all-India  matter,  but  they  will  almost  certainly 
follow  liis  bidding  in  spite  of  attractions  offered  by  group  proposals,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  this. 

5.  I  would  suggest  paragraph  24  should  contain  some  cautionary  allusion  to 
magnitude  and  duration  of  tasks  before  group  (constituent  ?)  assemblies  in  order 
to  forestall  public  criticism. 


232 

Sir  E.  Jenkins  [Punjab)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI10I42:  ff  228-31 

TOP  SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  9  May  1946 

NO.  599 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

I  have  considered  Your  Excellency’s  top  secret  and  personal  letter  of  5th  May 
1946  and  its  enclosure.1 


1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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2.  The  reception  in  the  Punjab  of  any  solution  on  the  lines  contemplated 
will,  in  my  judgment,  depend  upon  (i)  the  official  attitude  of  the  Muslim 
League,  the  Congress,  and  the  Panthic  Sikhs;  (ii)  the  real  opinion  of  educated 
members  of  all  three  communities,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain,  but 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  party  opinion;  and  (iii)  the  immediate  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  solution. 

3.  To  deal  first  with  (i)  and  (ii),  the  solution  contemplates  a  “three-decker” 
system  of  Government,  comprising  a  “minimal”  Centre  with  authority  only 
over  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications,  three  “Group”  Govern¬ 
ments  with  authority  within  their  respective  groups  over  an  agreed  list  of 
subjects,  and  Provincial  Governments  with  authority  over  all  remaining  sub¬ 
jects  and  with  residuary  powers. 

Unless  Jinnah  has  changed  his  tune,  the  Muslim  League  will,  I  believe, 
officially  reject  this  arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  concede  the 
principle  of  Pakistan.  But  educated  Muslims,  whatever  they  may  say  or  do 
now,  will  in  their  hearts  accept  it,  provided  they  are  sure  (a)  that  the  Groups 
will  not  be  subordinated  to  a  Central  Legislature  even  for  the  “minimal”  list 
of  subjects,  and  ( b )  that  the  Group  Constituent  Assemblies  in  the  North 
Western  and  North  Eastern  areas  will  reflect  Muslim  opinion  as  revealed  at 
the  general  elections,  and  will  not  be  so  manipulated  as  to  bring  in  unrepre¬ 
sentative  Muslims.  I  will  discuss  these  matters  further  in  dealing  below  with 
my  point  (iii).  My  general  conclusion  after  a  month  in  the  Punjab  is  that  the 
Punjabi  Muslims  are  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  Few  of  the  educated  men 
among  them  believe  in  Jinnah ’s  Pakistan,  and  in  private  they  admit  as  much. 
Some  of  them — including  many  of  the  Unionists  or  ex-Unionists — would 
much  prefer  the  present  arrangements  to  continue,  and  say  openly  that  they 
cannot  understand  why  the  British  want  to  go.  But  nearly  all  of  them,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  British  are  going,  are  determined  to  be  free  from  Central 
domination.  In  this  matter  they  are  fanatical  and  passionate,  and  I  have  heard 
the  quietest  of  my  old  acquaintances  say  that  Nehru  and  Patel  are  dangerous 
and  that  the  Muslims  must  look  to  themselves. 

The  attitude  of  the  Congress  is  incalculable,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  officially  accept  the  solution.  It  retains  unity  of  a  kind,  and  gives 
endless  opportunities  for  political  manoeuvres  in  the  future.  The  NWFP  was 
originally  bought  by  the  Congress;  Sind  and  Baluchistan  may  prove  equally 
venal  in  course  of  time.  On  the  other  hand  educated  Punjabi  Hindus  will  hate 
the  solution,  and  there  will  be  a  conflict  if  the  Congress  accepts  it — between 
party  discipline  and  private  opinion.  The  Congress  roots  in  the  Punjab  are  not 
deep,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  sudden  and  marked  revival  of  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha.  The  Hindus  will  expect  some  assurance  about  minority 
rights.  I  will  return  to  this  in  dealing  with  my  point  (iii). 
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The  Panthic  Sikhs  will  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  solution,  and  educated 
Sikh  opinion  will  agree  with  them.  The  Sikhs  are  a  compact  and  turbulent 
community,  and  their  religious  agitation  of  the  nineteen  twenties  shook  a 
Provincial  Government  far  stronger  and  more  stable  than  the  present  one. 
Their  case  against  the  Punjabi  Muslims  is  virtually  the  same  as  Jinnah’s  case 
against  the  All-India  Hindus,  and  they  have  not  the  political  sense  to  realize 
the  very  strong  position  they  occupy  as  a  balancing  element  in  Punjabi  politics. 
They  will  say  that  the  Muslims  have  got  what  amounts  to  Pakistan,  and  that 
they  are  embedded  for  all  time  in  a  Muslim  State.  The  solution  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  Sikh  position — which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  rest  of  India — 
is  fully  understood,  and  must  if  possible  provide  for  safeguards  for  the  Sikhs. 
I  revert  to  this  below  in  dealing  with  my  point  (iii). 

4.  My  point  (iii)  requires  a  detailed  examination  of  the  enclosure  to  Your 
Excellency’s  letter.  However  good  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be,  every  ambiguity  in  the  announcement  will  be  eagerly  seized 
upon  to  justify  obstruction  and  opposition. 

I  have  no  comments  on  paragraphs  1-13  of  the  document,  except  that  in  this 
general  introduction  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Sikh  point  of  view, 
e.g.  the  following  words  might  be  added  to  the  end  of  paragraph  6: — 

“whose  attitude  to  Muslim-majority  rule  in  the  Punjab  is  almost  precisely 

the  same  as  that  of  the  Muslims  to  Hindu-majority  rule  in  the  whole  of 

India”. 

Paragraph  16  (a).  Currency  and  Customs  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  of 
subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  All-India  Union.  The  omission  is  pre¬ 
sumably  deliberate,  but  I  think  Currency  should  be  included,  and  Customs 
should  probably  be  included,  initially  at  least. 

(b)  The  right  of  any  Province  to  change  its  group  immediately  after  the  new 
constitution  is  settled  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  ten  years  will  lead  to  com¬ 
plications.  The  groups  are  only  viable  if  they  consist  of  contiguous  Provinces, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  N.W.F.P.  or  Assam  (the  most  likely  Provinces  to 
ask  for  a  change)  could  function  effectively  in  a  Group  with  Madras,  Bombay, 
the  United  Provinces,  Bihar,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Orissa.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  make  membership  of  a  Group  entirely  optional,  but  to  give  no 
option  about  the  grouping  ? 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  sub-paragraph  2,  and  sub-paragraph  3,  seem  to  need 
amplification.  The  intention  clearly  is  that  each  group  should  have  its  own 
Constitution,  under  which  the  Group  Government  would  have  legislative 
and  executive  authority  for  an  agreed  list  of  subjects;  all  other  subjects  and 
the  residuary  powers  would  remain  with  the  Provincial  Government  which 
would  be  constituted  much  as  at  present.  I  doubt  if  uninstructed  or  ill-tempered 
readers  would  understand  this. 
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Paragraph  ig.  (a)  This  paragraph  is  vital,  and  it  is  essential  that  its  meaning 
should  be  clear.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “representatives  elected  by 
the  different  parties  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures”,  especially  as  the  tables 
which  follow  indicate  a  communal  composition  for  the  Group  Constituent 
Assemblies.  There  seem  to  be  four  possible  arrangements: — • 

(i)  Straight  communal  representation — that  is  Hindus  of  whatever  party 
electing  Hindus  and  so  on.  The  Muslim  League  would  like  this;  the  Congress 
would  not;  the  Sikhs  would  probably  acquiesce. 

(ii)  Election  by  P.R.  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  cannot  say  how  this  would 
work  out  in  the  Punjab.  The  system  is  probably  too  complicated  for  use  on 
this  occasion. 

(iii)  Election  by  parties  in  accordance  with  a  communal  quota  reflecting 
the  communal  strength  of  each  party.  This  would  almost  certainly  be  rejected 
by  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  unfairly 
bring  in  non-League  Muslims. 

(iv)  Election  by  the  whole  House.  This  again  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Muslim  League  in  the  Punjab.  The  “short  point”  is  that  in  the  Punjab  the 
Muslim  League  scored  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls,  and  their  present 
strength  is  approximately  77  out  of  86  Muslims.  They  would  think  it  monstrous 
that,  say,  2  of  the  minority  of  9  should  come  in  to  jeopardise  their  position  in 
the  Group  Constituent  Assembly,  and  their  attitude  is  not  unreasonable.  Even 
if  Sind  returns  4  Muslim  Leaguers,  the  League  position  will  be  precarious 
enough,  as  at  least  3  of  the  NWFP  Muslims  will  presumably  be  Congressmen. 
I  therefore  think  that  the  first  of  the  four  possible  arrangements  is  the  only 
one  likely  to  satisfy  the  League,  though  I  realise  that  if  it  is  adopted  the 
Congress  may  run  out. 

(b)  Baluchistan  is  not  apparently  represented  at  all. 

(c)  Protection  for  minorities  will  be  far  more  important  in  the  Groups  and 
Provinces  than  at  the  Centre.  The  “minimal”  Centre  for  which  the  draft 
document  provides  would  have  executive  authority  only  over  the  subjects 
entrusted  to  it.  It  would  be  entitled  to  protect  and  should  protect  the  minorities 
in  respect,  for  example,  of  their  fair  share  in  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Defence 
Services,  and  the  Railway  Services.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  enforce 
fundamental  rights  generally.  I  therefore  suggest  that  paragraph  19  be  amplified 
considerably  so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  minorities.  The  reader 
should  be  left  in  no  doubt  about  the  majority  required  for  final  decisions  in 
the  Group  Constituent  Assemblies,  and  there  should  be  some  provision  under 
which  (i)  deadlocks  and  (ii)  unanimous  objections  by  the  representatives  of 
any  minority  could  be  resolved  by  arbitration.  The  Sikhs  have,  for  example, 
represented  to  me  that  the  strength  of  any  Cabinet  in  the  Punjab  must  be  such 
as  to  give  them  at  least  two  representatives,  and  that  they  must  be  guaranteed 
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fair  representation  in  the  Services.  There  will  also  be  general  demands  for 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  so  on. 

(d)  I  have  already  given  my  views  above  in  discussing  para.  16  on  the  grant 
to  Provinces  of  liberty  to  change  their  Group.  I  do  not  think  that  this  would 
work  at  all. 

Paragraph  20.  The  “minimal”  Centre  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  minorities  in  matters  to  which  its  executive  authority 
does  not  extend. 

Paragraph  22.  Unless  there  is  a  British  President  the  Tribunal  will  not  be  a 
success. 

Paragraph  23.  What  would  happen  if  the  representatives  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  areas  like  the  Jullundur  and  Ambala  Divisions  of  the  Punjab 
petitioned  for  the  transfer  of  these  areas  to  the  United  Provinces  ?  Apparently 
unless  the  Central  and  Southern  Group  were  prepared  to  ask  to  take  over 
these  areas,  or  the  North  Western  Group  were  prepared  to  ask  to  get  rid  of 
them,  nothing  could  be  done.  This  may  be  the  only  possible  arrangement,  but 
the  Sikhs  and  a  good  many  of  the  jats  would  be  happier  if  they  thought  they 
could  themselves  initiate  the  proceedings. 

Paragraph  25.  What  will  happen  if  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  refuse 
to  join  in  an  interim  Government?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  purely  official 
“care-taker”  Government  may  be  best,  provided  that  the  Group  Constituent 
Assemblies  can  be  formed. 

5.  It  will  be  difficult  to  give  the  solution  a  good  start  in  the  Punjab.  The 
Premier  and  his  Muslim  supporters  will  be  in  an  extremely  uneasy  position. 
They  have  always  said  that  they  are  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  and  they  dare  not 
oppose  the  Muslim  League  on  a  really  important  All-India  issue.  They  will 
have  to  await  a  lead  from  the  League,  and  we  cannot  expect  any  active  or 
effective  help  from  them.  The  Premier  might  well  resign  if  there  is  strong 
Muslim  opposition  to  the  solution.  The  Congress  Ministers  and  the  Sikh 
Minister  will  await  instructions  from  their  respective  parties.  They  may  tell 
me  that  they  will  do  their  best  to  get  the  solution  accepted,  but  I  expect  a 
wholly  negative  attitude.  Discussion  with  the  Ministers  will  therefore  not 
carry  us  very  far,  and  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  me  to  see  the  Nawab 
of  Mamdot  and  Master  Tara  Singh.  Mr  Bhim  Sen  Sachar,  the  Finance  Minister, 
can  probably  answer  for  the  Congress  as  well  as  anyone  else  in  the  Punjab. 

I  think  that  the  document  should,  if  possible,  be  translated  into  Urdu, 
Hindi,  and  Punjabi  (Gurmukhi  script)  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  work 
could  be  done  in  Lahore  if  the  Government  of  India  cannot  undertake  it,  but 
this  would  involve  some  delay,  as  the  copy  could  not  be  given  to  the  Trans¬ 
lators  or  to  the  Press  until  after  the  document  has  been  released. 
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The  Punjab  Government  have  officially  moved  to  Simla,  and  as  soon  as  I 
know  the  actual  date  of  publication  I  must  see  that  the  Ministers  and  myself 
are  all  at  one  place.  I  should  probably  ask  the  Ministers  to  stay  in  Lahore,  or 
to  return  there  if  they  have  arrived  in  Simla,  and  myself  move  to  Lahore  for 
a  few  days  with  a  skeleton  staff.  If  the  solution  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Mission  with  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  delegations  here,  there  will  be 
little  point  in  elaborate  publicity  arrangements — indeed  it  is  probable  that  the 
text  of  the  solution  will  have  appeared  in  the  Press  before  it  is  issued  officially. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  M.  JENKINS 
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Sir  T.  Rutherford  [Bihar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  f  232 

immediate  9  May  1946,  3  pm 

top  secret  and  personal  Received:  p  May,  10  pm 

42-S.  Your  letter  592/31  of  May  5th.1  I  do  not  in  this  Province  anticipate 
violent  repercussions  but  I  consider  you  should,  if  at  all  possible,  announce 
the  working  personnel  of  the  new  Executive  Council  or  at  least  its  composition 
and  make  it  plain  that  Jinnah  will  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  its  formation.  It 
would  also  help  if  some  indication  could  be  given  about  use  of  Viceroy’s  veto 
powers  and  a  time-limit  for  the  constitution  framing  laid  down  in  the  state¬ 
ment.  My  Prime  Minister  said  in  conversations  just  prior  to  receipt  of  your 
letter  that  if  Gandhi  is  satisfied  about  genuine  intention  of  British  Government 
to  part  with  power  there  will  be  no  upheaval  on  Congress  side  even  if  there 
is  a  breakdown  of  negotiations  between  contending  parties  and  if  Congress 
cannot  accept  British  Government’s  proposals  they  would  be  willing  to  wait 
for  arbitration  by  an  authority  provided  that  there  is  some  overt  act  of  transfer 
of  power  to  interim  Government.  Asked  about  Jai  Prakash  and  his  threats  he 
says  Jai  Prakash  has  given  him  a  personal  assurance  and  also,  he  believes  in  the 
interest  of  Gandhi,  that  he  will  take  no  action  without  permission  of  High 
Command  and  that  assuming  High  Command  authorises  Ministries  to  con¬ 
tinue  if  Jai  Prakash  and  his  followers  did  try  to  precipitate  matters  by  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  rising  Ministry  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using  all  powers  of  law 
against  them.  I  do  not  trust  my  Minister  but  give  you  this  information  for 
what  it  is  worth.  In  regard  to  elections  from  Provincial  Legislatures  to  constitu¬ 
tion  making  body  the  draft  statement  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  Assembly 
only  or  Assembly  and  Council  in  joint  session  will  elect.  Bihar  Assembly  is 
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meeting  for  budget  discussions  on  22nd  and  election  can  be  conveniently  held 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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Record  of  fifth  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  9  May  1946  at  3  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  264-3 

TOP  SECRET 
NO.  S.C.(d)-5. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  document  circulated1  had  been  intended 
to  focus  the  result  of  the  previous  conversations  in  Simla.  As  a  result  of  the 
reactions  in  the  conference  and  informal  contacts,  the  Delegation  understood 
that  there  were  the  following  points  of  agreement.  The  Delegation  fully 
appreciated,  however,  that  such  agreement  was  provisional  and  that  the  picture 
as  a  whole,  when  it  had  been  completed,  must  be  acceptable. 

In  regard  to  the  Union  it  was  agreed — 

(i)  that  there  should  be  a  Union  and  that  it  should  deal  with  the  subjects 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications; 

(ii)  that  it  must  have  an  Executive  and  a  Legislature; 

(iii)  that  it  must  have  powers  to  obtain  finance; 

(iv)  that  the  provisions  for  the  composition  and  voting  of  the  Central 
Legislature  must  be  such  that  neither  of  the  principal  communities  can 
force  through  an  important  measure  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  other  community. 

As  regards  the  Groups,  it  was  agreed — 

(a)  that  it  was  open  to  Provinces  to  form  themselves  into  Groups  with  their 
own  Executive  and  Legislature; 

(b)  that  no  Province  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  Group  against  its 
will. 

As  regards  the  Provinces,  it  was  agreed — 

(a)  that  the  residuary  powers  should  vest  in  the  Provinces; 

(b)  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Provinces  should  be  settled  by  that  part  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  representing  the  Group  to  which  the  Pro¬ 
vince  belongs; 

( c )  that  the  Provinces  have  a  right  at  some  stage  to  decide  to  what  Groups 
they  should  belong. 


1  Enclosure  to  No.  220. 
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As  regards  the  Constitution-making  machinery  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  called  into  being  at  once,  that  the  representatives  should  sit  in  Delhi,  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  made  in  stages,  that  the  body  or  bodies  forming 
the  Constituent  Assembly  should  sit  in  sections  to  form  the  Group  Constitu¬ 
tions  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Provinces,  and  that  the  British  India  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assemblies. 

Other  points  that  were  agreed  were  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  reconsideration  of  the  Constitution  after  a  period  of  years,  and  that  the 
States  should  form  a  part  of  the  Union  and  be  represented  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  said  that  the  Congress  had  not  definitely  agreed 
that  there  should  be  Executives  and  Legislatures  in  the  Groups.  This  was  a 
point  that  had  only  been  discussed,  not  agreed. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  all  of  those  present  desired  an  agreement 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  suggested  that  the  League  and  the  Congress  might  sit 
together  and  try  to  find  a  way  out:  but  as  that  might  not  yield  results,  there 
should  be  an  agreed  umpire.  Perhaps  one  representative  on  each  side  might 
sit  with  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  umpire’s  decision  would 
be  accepted  as  final.  The  umpire  would  of  course  have  to  be  a  person  accepted 
by  both  parties. 

After  some  discussion  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  sit 
with  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  consider  whether  this  proposal  could  be 
accepted,  and  if  so,  who  the  umpire  should  be. 

There  was  then  a  short  interval  for  discussion  between  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

After  the  interval  the  conference  reassembled.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that,  as  was 
inevitable,  a  decision  could  not  be  reached  immediately.  He  and  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  till  Saturday 
afternoon  at  3  p.m.  when  he  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  would  report 
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Sir  C.  Trivedi  ( Orissa )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  f  233 


immediate  p  May  1946,  3.23  pm 

secret  Received:  p  May,  6 pm 

No.  31-S.  Addressed  Viceroy  repeated  D.P.S.V.  New  Delhi.  Your  secret 
letter  592/31  dated  5th  May.1  Orissa  is  a  Hindu  province  dominated  almost 
wholly  by  Congress.  Mussulmans  are  very  small  minority.  We  have  no  leader 
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of  all-India  reputation  with  possible  exception  of  Mahtab  who  was  until  lately2 
member  of  Congress  Working  Committee.  Press  mostly  Congress  or  National¬ 
ist  but  takes  cue  from  outside. 

2.  Nature  of  reaction  to  statement  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  lead 
given  by  Gandhi  and  Congress  High  Command  and  all-India  Nationalist 
Press,  though  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  Mahtab  would  receive  state¬ 
ment  not  wholly  unfavourably.  Ministry  anxious  to  see  Orissa  advance  would 
look  with  disfavour  on  prospect  of  any  Congress  move  likely  to  interrupt  their 
work  in  Orissa.  If  Congress  sought  advice  of  Congress  Premiers  I  believe 
Mahtab  s  counsel  will  be  on  side  of  moderation.  Local  League  would  follow 
Jinnah’s  lead.  Congress  Socialist  Party  and  Communists  do  not  count. 

3.  Procedure  and  timing  suit.  Orissa  Assembly  will  be  sitting  from  27th  to 
29th  May  and  can  carry  out  elections  to  Group  Constituent  Assembly  on  or 
about  30th. 

1  See  No.  231,  note  1.  2  But  see  No.  315,  line  3. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  ff  234-5 

immediate  9  May  1946 ,  7.5  pm 

secret  Received:  10  May ,  2pm 

No.  28-G.  Addressed  Simla  repeated  New  Delhi.  I  have  to  thank  Your 
Excellency  for  your  top  secret  letter  592/31  dated  May  5th.1 

2.  I  have  taken  day  or  two  to  consider  the  important  proposals. 

3.  Except  among  more  diligent  and  largely  neutral  elements  which  them¬ 
selves  form  only  minute  fraction  of  population,  plans  will  get  little  if  any 
independent  appreciation  or  assessment  here.  Active  elements  follow  lead  of 
their  organisations  blindly.  If  Congress  leaders  reject  proposals  at  Simla, 
Congressmen  and  Congress  press  here  will  tear  them  to  bits  when  they  are 
published.  Same  applies  to  Muslim  League.  Parties  in  Provincial  Legislative 
Assembly  will  also  act  in  obedience  to  dictators  of  Party  executives.  If  leaders 
turn  down  proposals  in  Simla,  then  I  would  expect  both  major  parties  to  refuse 
to  carry  out  functions  assigned  to  them  in  paragraph  19  of  draft  statement. 

4.  If  both  parties  oppose  plan,  then  I  would  not  expect  any  immediate 
violent  reactions  on  law  and  order  side.  Violent  resistance  from  Muslims 


1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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would  however  be  almost  inevitable  if  Congress  should  accept  plan  while 
Muslim  League  rejected  it.  Any  attempt  to  go  forward  with  convening  of 
Group  Constituent  Assemblies  would  then  in  my  opinion  be  impossible  except 
at  cost  of  possibly  widespread  disorder. 

5.  Dates  you  mention  suit  our  local  circumstances  well  enough.  Legislature 
stands  adjourned  at  the  moment  and  both  houses  are  expected  to  reassemble 
here  on  6th  June  for  consideration  of  budget.  I  could  probably  arrange  for 
Legislative  Assembly  to  meet  earlier,  but  6th  June  is  perhaps  near  enough  to 
your  tentative  programme. 

6.  I  can  certainly  press  merits  of  plan  with  my  ministers  but  they  will  be 
obedient  to  orders  from  above  and  I  would  not  expect  to  have  any  success 
with  them  if  official  Congress  attitude  was  adverse.  Of  local  Congress  editors 
I  would  be  able  to  make  nothing  at  all.  They  are  all  small  people  and  will  say 
temperately  what  they  are  told  to  say  by  Congress  High  Command.  Moslem’s 

sic]  press  in  this  province  is  of  little  consequence  but  they  equally  will  follow 
ead  they  get  from  above.  I  might  possibly  do  something  with  editor  of  Pioneer 
but  this  paper  has  little  or  no  influence  these  days.  Dissemination  of  copies  of 
statement  could  probably  be  arranged.  Ministry  are  perhaps  unlikely  to  object 
to  this. 

7.  I  am  afraid  above  comments  are  hardly  helpful.  You  will  realise  however 
that  they  have  to  be  offered  more  or  less  in  vacuo. 

8.  It  would  be  of  immense  help  to  me  if  I  could  take  advantage  of  Your 
Excellency’s  kind  invitation  to  come  to  Simla  but  I  am  afraid  time  left  is  now 
insufficient. 
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Sir  F.  Mudie  (Sind)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  L/F&J/ 10/42:  ff  240-1 

most  immediate  9  May  1946 ,  7. 20  pm 

secret  Received:  10  May ,  2  am 

No.  704-C.  Your  letter  regarding  constitutional  proposals.1 1  have  no  comment 
on  timing  or  procedure  or  on  proposed  basis  for  future  constitution  of  this 
country.  Procedure  for  formation  of  provincial  and  group  constitution  seems 
suitable  but  I  feel  announcement  now  of  proposed  procedure  for  forming 
Union  constitution  is  premature  and  likely  to  destroy  what  little  chance  there 
is  of  scheme’s  acceptance. 
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The  scheme  is ( ?)  not  “Quit  India”  or  “Independence  now”  and  I  doubt 
whether  Congress  leaders  would  be  able  to  withstand  left  wing  demands  for 
another  rebellion.  But  Congress  ministries  want  to  remain  in  office  and  there 
is  a  chance  of  their  being  able  to  do  so.  This  chance  might,  I  think,  be  increased 
if  the  method  of  making  Union  constitution  were  not  imposed  and  so  British 
interference  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Proposed  Union  constitution  making  body  will  almost  certainly  be  rejected 
by  the  League,  because  it  is  too  big  and  because  communal  composition  of 
states  representative  [s]  vague.  Proposals  regarding  arbitral  tribunal  are  vague 
and  would  be  disliked  by  both  sides.  In  my  opinion  wisest  course  is  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time,  no  announcement  should  therefore  be  made  now  regarding 
method  of  making  Union  constitution.  It  could  be  said  that  H.M.G.  wished 
to  impose  as  little  as  possible  on  India  and  that  they  hoped,  once  the  first  step 
in  constitution  making  had  been  taken,  the  three  group  constituent  assemblies 
would  agree  on  nature  of  method  of  making  Union  constitution.  If  they  do 
not  and  if  this  also  had  to  be  imposed  then  H.M.G.  would,  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  have  the  benefit  of  their  view. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  is  in  my  opinion  very  strong  reason 
against  taking  any  decision  as  to  nature  of  the  Union  constitution  making  body 
at  present,  and  that  is  position  minus  States.  Presumably  the  smaller  States  for 
example  Kalat  and  Khairpur  will  fall  into  one  or  other  of  groups  while  bigger 
ones  will  have  direct  relations  with  the  Union.  Until  this  is  settled,  no  progress 
can  be  made  toward  a  Union.  Part  of  the  duty  of  group  constituent  assemblies 
should  therefore  be  to  take  up  this  question  with  States  in  their  areas.  Cases  of 
disagreement  would  have  to  be  decided  by  Crown  but  this  should  be  done 
after  hearing  both  sides.  This  could  be  given  out,  in  some  suitable  form,  as  a 
further  argument  against  deciding  on  form  of  the  Union  constitution  making 
body  now. 

Am  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  course  which  I  suggest  and  of  the  advantage 
of  giving  Congress  their  single  constitution  making  body  in  some  form.  The 
statement  should  therefore  make  it  clear  that  there  is  to  be  such  a  body  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  set  up,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  parties. 

Other  minor  criticisms  are  ( a ),  paragraph  16,  recommendation  one.  The 
use  of  the  words  “at  least”  will  give  rise  to  suspicion  even  though  recommenda¬ 
tions  2  and  3  suggest  all  other  subjects  are  to  be  with  groups  and  provinces, 
group  constitution  making  assemblies  can  hardly  work  unless  they  know 
exactly  list  of  their  subjects.  Suggest  therefore  omission  of  the  words  “at  least”. 
(b)  The  word  “communities”  should  be  substituted  for  word  “parties”  in 
paragraph  19.  Otherwise  meaning  is  not  clear.  Chances  of  acceptance  would 
be  increased  if  your  proposals  for  elections  could  be  stated  more  definitely. 

1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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Questions  will  also  be  raised  as  to  powers  of  group  constituent  assemblies 
to  deal  with  constitution  of  frontier  tribal  areas  and  Baluchistan,  for  example 
should  latter  be  a  separate  province  or  amalgamated  with  Sind  ? 

Consider  there  is  little  chance  of  formation  of  political  Executive  Council 
and  suggest  it  should  not  be  pressed  if  likely  to  imperil  the  main  scheme. 


238 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Henderson  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/PO 18/58:  f  130 

immediate  Simla,  p  May  1946,  7.30  pm 

Received:  p  May ,  7.30  pm 

70-S.C.  Following  communique  has  been  issued  from  Viceregal  Lodge  this 
evening.  Begins:  The  Members  of  the  Executive  Council,  including  H.E.  the 
C.  in  C.,  have  placed  their  respective  portfolios  at  disposal  of  H.M.  the  King 
and  of  H.E.  the  Viceroy  in  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  which  the 
Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  are  seeking  to  make.  Ends. 

Repeated  to  H.M.  Ambassador  Washington  (for  Puckle) 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  266 

immediate  Simla,  p  May  1946 ,  10.10  pm 

secret  Received:  p  May ,  11.50  pm 

No.  72-S.C.  Following  from  Cabinet  Delegation  for  Prime  Minister: — 
Begins.  Conference  met  again  this  afternoon.  After  short  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  on  degree  of  agreement  so  far  reached  Nehru  suggested  that 
one  or  more  representatives  of  each  side  should  sit  together  with  an  umpire 
to  discuss  the  points  still  at  issue,  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  should  accept 
the  umpire’s  decision  as  final.  Jinnah  suggested  that  he  should  discuss  this 
proposal  with  Nehru,  and  there  was  an  interval  while  this  was  done. 

2.  After  the  interval  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  till 
Saturday  afternoon.  In  the  meanwhile  discussions  would  continue  between 
Nehru  and  Jinnah  and  progress  would  then  be  reported.  Ends. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
R\3\i\ii3:  f  3ia 

Y.E.  asked  for  some  Muslim  names  in  case  Mr.  jinnah  refused  to  cooperate  in 
the  Executive  Council. 

2.  I  think  the  first  step  would  be  to  invite  some  Muslim  Leaguers  even 
though  they  might  refuse.  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  would 
obviously  have  to  be  omitted,  but  I  think  invitations  might  be  sent  to: — 

Sir  Nazimuddin. 

Sir  Mahomed  Saadulla. 

Chaudhury  Khali  q-uz-zaman. 

Sir  Firoz  Khan  Noon,  and 

Sardar  Aurangzeb  Khan  (late  Premier  of  N.W.F.P.). 

3.  If  all  these  refused  (and  I  am  doubtful  whether  all  would),  seats  would 
have  to  be  kept  open  for  Muslim  Leaguers.  For  the  temporary  vacancies,  the 
following  might  be  considered: — 

Sir  Akbar  Hydari. 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari. 

Mr.  Ghulam  Mohammad  (just  retired  from  being  Finance  Member  in  the 
Hyderabad  Govt.). 

Mr.  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  last  named  is  a  very  able  official  who  is  at  present  Financial  Adviser, 
Military  Finance.  The  difficulty  about  appointing  him  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  revert  as  an  official,  and  this  might  cause  embarrassment  to  him  and 
to  others. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  put  in  Sir  Mohammad  Nawaz  Khan  of  Kot 
from  the  Punjab.  He  could  have  been  a  Minister  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Punjab  but  has  always  stood  out.  He  is  a  big  landlord  and  a  straight  and 
respected  man,  though  I  doubt  whether  he  would  willingly  come  into  politics. 

4.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  a  telegram  as  in  draft  below  to 
the  Governors  of  Bengal,  U.P.,  Punjab,  N.W.F.P.,  and  Sind.1 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

1  See  No.  245  for  the  telegram  as  sent. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Friday ,  10  May  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  270-1 

SECRET 

The  meeting  continued  the  consideration  of  the  Draft  Statement.1 

On  paragraph  19  (i)  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  as  the  method  of  constitution 
of  the  Constitution-making  Body  the  proposals  worked  out  by  Mr.  Menon 
and  annexed  as  Statement  I  to  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting2  modified 
by  the  removal  of  the  one  Muslim  representative  in  Orissa  and  the  addition 
of  one  more  Hindu.  Elections  by  the  Muslim  and  the  general  members  of  each 
Legislature  would  be  by  proportional  representation.  This  would  give  the 
minorities  some  chance  of  representation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  representa¬ 
tives  for  tribal  areas  and  Chief  Commissioners’  Provinces  should  be  added  by 
means  of  a  footnote.  As  regards  minority  representation  it  was  agreed  after 
discussion  that  a  plan  should  be  worked  out  for  a  Minorities  Committee  to  sit 
with  the  Union  Constitution-making  Body  on  minority  matters. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  these  proposals 
must  be  included  in  the  Statement. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  some  minor  amendments  on  paragraphs  1-16. 
These  were  incorporated.  It  was  agreed  that  paragraph  7  and  paragraphs  12 
and  13  should  be  redrafted.3 

Paragraph  19  (ii)  to  be  redrafted  on  the  following  lines: — 

“It  is  the  intention  that  the  States  shall  be  represented  in  the  final  Constituent 

Assembly  on  the  basis  of  their  population  in  proportion  to  that  of  British 

India  but  the  method  of  selection  will  have  to  be  determined  by  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  States  would  in  the  first  instance  be  represented  by  a  negotiating 

committee.” 

Paragraph  19  (iii)  amended. 

Paragraph  19  (iv).  It  was  agreed  that  Assam  should  remain  in  Group  C. 
Delhi,  Ajmer  and  Coorg  would  be  represented  in  Group  A. 

Paragraph  19  (vi)  amended.  It  was  agreed  that  the  decision  to  opt  out  of  a 
Group  must  be  taken  by  the  new  Legislature  under  the  new  constitution  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  that  a  Province  could  opt  into  another 
Group.  This  should  be  left  for  negotiation. 

Paragraph  19  (vii)  Fundamental  Rights.  It  was  felt  that  the  existing  provisions 
in  1 6  (1)  and  19  (vii)  on  this  subject  would  give  rise  to  fears  that  the  Union 
would  be  able  to  interfere  by  legislative  and  executive  action  over  a  wide 
field.  The  intention  was  that  there  should  be  Fundamental  Rights  for  the  whole 
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of  India  incorporated  in  the  Union  Constitution  and  enforceable  by  the  Courts. 
These  would  be  alterable  only  by  the  same  process  as  the  constitution  could 
be  amended.  It  was  agreed  to  consider  this  further  when  the  plan  for  minority 
representation  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  had  been  worked  out. 

Paragraph  19  (viii).  It  was  decided  to  make  no  provision  for  arbitration 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  a  decision.  If  provision  were  made  it  would 
reduce  the  efforts  of  the  parties  to  reach  agreement  by  negotiation  and  the 
possibility  would  always  be  open  of  arbitration  by  agreement.  Minor  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  in  paragraphs  20  and  21. 

1  See  No.  214  for  the  text  of  para.  19  as  it  stood  before  the  Meeting  of  9  May  1946  (No.  224)  and  the 
Meeting  recorded  here. 

2  No.  224.  3  See  No.  207,  note  3. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&J/5I337 :  P •  272 

secret  10  May  ig$6 

I  feel  I  must  supplement  by  a  letter  one  point  which  I  had  occasion  to  raise 
with  the  Cabinet  Mission  yesterday1  and  to  which  the  States  attach  particular 
importance. 

As  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  States  have  pledged  themselves  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  towards  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  Indian 
Constitutional  problem  and  they  have  genuinely  tried  to  help  to  that  end.  It 
must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  States  are  content  for  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  lay  down  terms  for  their  adherence  to  some  new  constitution 
without  consulting  the  States  and  thus  in  effect  to  present  them  with  a  fait 
accompli.  Such  a  course  would  inevitably  embarrass  the  Princes  in  future 
negotiations.  Moreover,  as  a  principal  element  in  the  political  life  of  India,  the 
States  are  entitled  to  claim  that  any  proposals  affecting  them  should  be  made 
in  consultation  with  them. 

At  the  last  Session  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  Your  Excellency  reassured 
us,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
initiate  any  change  in  our  relationship  with  the  Crown  or  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  Treaties  and  Engagements  without  our  consent,  and  we  on  our  part 
reiterated  that  we  had  no  intention  of  withholding  our  consent  unreasonably 
to  any  adjustments  which  might  be  required  under  the  future  constitutional 
arrangements  in  India.2  We  stand  unequivocally  by  that  statement  and  by  our 

1  See  No.  226. 

2  See  Vol.  VI,  Enclosure  to  No.  257  and  Proceedings  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  [Narendra 
Mandal)  held  at  New  Delhi  on  the  17th  and  18th  January  1946  (Government  of  India  Press,  New  Delhi, 
1946),  pp.  5,  20-2. 
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declaration  in  regard  to  the  future  of  India  and  internal  reforms  in  the  States. 
We  feel  confident  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  on  their  part  imple¬ 
ment  Your  Excellency’s  assurance  and  will  seek  the  consent  of  the  States  to 
any  arrangements  affecting  their  relationship  with  the  Crown  and  their  Treaty 
rights. 

I  therefore  feel  entitled  to  assume  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not 
make  proposals  for  the  entry  of  the  States  into  any  new  constitution  without 
giving  them  first  adequate  opportunities  for  discussion  and  negotiation. 

Your  Excellency  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  that  by  this  letter  I  am  not  in 
any  way  suggesting  that  the  States  have  any  intention  to  resile  from  their 
attitude  of  co-operation.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  only  anxious  that  they  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  their  co-operation  really  effective. 


M3 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee 

Rbohfcff 38-49 

VICEREGAL  LODGE,  SIMLA,  10  May  1946 

My  dear  Clem, 

Our  progress  barometer  goes  up  and  down  rapidly.  Yesterday  morning  dark 
clouds.  Yesterday  evening  sunshine,  today  clouds  again. 

You  will  probably  know  before  receipt  of  this  whether  the  move  (of  a 
meeting  between  Congress  and  Muslim  League,  with  a  mutually  acceptable 
umpire,  to  settle  all  outstanding  differences)  is  going  forward  or  definitely  off. 
But  in  any  case  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  see  the  enclosed  typescript 
which  the  Viceroy  drew  up  before  the  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  and  which 
the  Delegation  agreed  represented  the  true  position.  It  will  show  you  that 
even  if  the  Conference  ultimately  breaks  down  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  bridging  the  most  important  of  all  the  differences  between  Congress 
and  the  M.L. 

The  delegation  instructed  me  to  start  the  Conference  by  reading  the  docu¬ 
ment  with  para.  1  as  amended  in  pencil1  and  only  to  read  the  agreed  points. 
To  these  I  was  instructed  to  add  the  words  written  in  pencil  and  now  crossed 
out  at  end  3  (a)  on  page  2. 2 

I  accordingly  read  out  all  the  agreed  sections  down  to  the  end  of  6  ( b )  on 
Page  3 . 

The  only  dissent  to  my  statement  that  these  points  had  been  mutually  agreed 
(subject  to  the  whole  picture  being  ultimately  approved)  came  from  Azad 
who  said  that  it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Congress  delegates  had  approved 
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Group  Executives  and  Legislatures.  (I  have  however  ground  for  thinking  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  do  so.) 

Nehru  then  made  the  suggestion  that  one  or  two  of  the  Congress  delegation 
should  meet  one  or  two  of  the  M.L.  delegation  to  resolve  the  outstanding 
points  of  difference  (3  or  4  of  which  are  substantial  and  formidable)  and  that 
they  should  agree  on  an  umpire  to  decide  those  which  they  could  not  settle. 

Jinnah  on  being  asked  said  the  M.L.  delegation  would  appoint  one  or  two 
to  meet  one  or  two  Hindu  members  of  the  C.  delegation  and  if  they  could 
agree  on  an  umpire  he  would  fall  in  with  the  procedure.  (I  have  already  re¬ 
ported  to  you  that  Jinnah  has  refused  throughout  to  shake  hands  with  Azad). 

Ignoring  this  insult  to  their  president,  Congress  agreed  that  J.  and  Nehru 
should  forthwith  meet  alone  to  try  to  settle  procedure. 

The  rest  of  us  went  into  the  garden  and  when  we  returned  we  were  told 
that  J.  and  N.  had  reached  no  final  decision  but  would  report  to  a  further 
meeting  of  the  Conference  at  3  on  Saturday. 

This  morning  Stafford  has  had  a  private  letter  from  Nehru  indicating  that 
he  fears  the  scheme  will  break  down  if  not  over  the  selection  of  umpire  then 
over  the  personal  squabble  between  J.  and  A.  We  are  considering  what  if 
anything  we  can  do  to  prevent  this. 

In  his  letter  to  Cripps,  Nehru  also  mentioned  the  matter  of  the  powers  of 
the  new  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  Interim  Government.  This 
is  the  next  hurdle  about  which  I  have  written  to  you  in  previous  letters.3 

I  gather  that  Congress  not  only  want  to  be  assured  that  they  will  have 
substantial  power  with  a  minimum  of  interference,  but  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  their  followers  by  some  public  statement  to  this  effect. 

As  this  is  likely  in  my  opinion  to  be  of  supreme  importance  i  shall  endeavour 
to  see  Nehru  alone  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  it.  If  we  can  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  it  may  then  be  well  for  me  to  talk  with  Viceroy,  and  Nehru  to  talk 
with  Gandhi  and  Azad  possibly  followed  by  a  talk  between  Gandhi  and  the 
Viceroy  and  myself.  I  may  submit  to  you  in  a  telegram  a  form  of  words  for 
publication  if  such  a  form  can  be  found.  (Of  course  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
away  with  something  to  which  you  have  already  accepted.) 

Regarding  assistance  for  the  V.,  he  told  me  on  reflection  that  what  he  will 
need  most  in  the  difficult  months  ahead  is  a  good  constitutional  lawyer. 

Gwyer  is  of  course  available  for  occasional  conversations  but  he  doubts  if  he 
could  call  on  him  for  more.  Will  you  turn  this  over? 

All  personal  wishes 
Yours 

PETHICK 


1  See  note  5  below.  2  See  note  6  below. 

3  No  earlier  letters  from  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee,  other  than  Annex  to  No.  114  and  No. 
196,  have  been  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Private  Office. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  243 

Draft  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Suggested  brief  for  Conference  at  5  p.m.  9-5-46 

1.  S/S  should  begin  by  saying  that  the  document4  that  we  put  before  the  two 
delegations  was  intended  merely  to  focus  the  results  of  our  two  days  previous 
conversations  and  to  determine  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  As  a 
result  of  the  reactions  which  have  been  expressed  to  us  by  contact  with  the 
two  delegations  since  they  received  the  document,  we  understand  that  the 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  two  delegations  are  gener¬ 
ally  as  set  forth  below.5 

2.  All-India  Union 

It  is  agreed: 

(a)  That  there  shall  be  an  All-India  Union  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence,  and  Communications. 

(b)  That  this  Union  must  have  an  Executive  and  Legislature  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

(c)  That  it  must  have  powers  to  obtain  the  finance  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  above  functions. 

(d)  That  the  provisions  for  the  composition  and  voting  of  the  Central 
Legislature  must  be  such  that  neither  of  the  two  principal  communities 
can  force  through  an  important  measure  without  the  agreement  of  the 
majority  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed: 

(a)  Whether  any  subjects  other  than  the  three  mentioned  above  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Union. 

(b)  How  the  financial  resources  of  the  Union  are  to  be  obtained. 

(c)  How  the  provision  that  neither  of  the  major  communities  can  be 
entirely  over-ridden  is  to  be  brought  about,  e.g.  by  parity  in  representa¬ 
tion  or  by  some  provision  as  regards  voting. 

3.  Groups 

It  is  agreed: 

(a)  That  it  shall  be  open  to  Provinces  to  form  themselves  into  Groups  for 
certain  subjects  agreed  amongst  themselves.6 

(b)  That  no  Province  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  Group  against  its 
will. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed: 

(a)  How  these  Groups  will  be  formed  in  the  first  instance,  or  what  Pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  allotted  to  the  Groups. 
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(b)  At  what  stage  a  Province  has  the  right  to  exercise  its  option  of  leaving 
a  Group. 

(c)  Whether  a  Group  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  a  Province  into  its 
Group,  even  should  the  Province  opt  to  do  so. 

4.  Provinces 

It  is  agreed: 

(a)  That  all  the  remaining  powers  not  dealt  with  by  the  All-India  Union 
shall  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

(b)  That  the  Provincial  Constitution  shall  be  determined  by  that  part  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  representing  the  Group  to  which  the  Province 
belongs. 

(c)  That  a  Province  has  at  some  stage  the  right  to  decide  to  which  Group 
it  will  belong  or  whether  it  will  come  direct  into  the  Union. 

5.  Constitution-making  Machinery 

It  is  agreed: 

(1 a )  That  the  constitution-making  machinery  shall  be  called  into  being  by 
the  Viceroy  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(b)  That  it  shall  sit  at  Delhi. 

(l c )  That  it  shall  make  the  Constitution  in  stages:7  the  first  stage  being  the 
determination  of  the  Constitution  of  Provinces  and  of  Groups  of 
Provinces,  and  the  final  stage  being  the  making  of  the  Union  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

(l d )  That  the  body  or  bodies  forming  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  sit 
in  sections  to  form  the  Group  constitutions  and  the  Constitution  [s]  of  the 
Provinces  belonging  to  that  Group. 

(e)  That  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  should  be  elected  by8 
Provincial  Assemblies. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed: 

(1 a )  At  what  stage  the  sections  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  sit  separately 
for  the  Group  Constitution. 

4  Enclosure  to  No.  220. 

5  Para.  1  as  amended  in  pencil  appears  to  read:  ‘The  document  that  we  put  before  the  two  delegations 
was  intended  to  focus  the  results  of  our  two  days  previous  conversations  and  to  determine  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement.  As  a  result  of  the  reactions  which  were  expressed  to  us  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  subsequently  by  contact  with  the  two  delegations  since  they  received  the  document,  we 
understand  that  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  delegations  are  generally  as  follows.  We 
appreciate  of  course  that  such  agreement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  when 
complete  is  accepted  by  both  sides’. 

6  The  addition  in  pencil  here  reads  ‘with  their  own  executives  and  legislatures’. 

7  The  remainder  of  sub-para.  ( c )  is  enclosed  in  pencilled  square  brackets. 

8  The  word  ‘by’  here,  which  is  in  manuscript,  replaces  the  word  ‘from’  in  the  typescript. 
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(b)  What  proportion  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  should  be  elected  to 
form  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

(c)  By  what  method  that  proportion  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies  should 
be  elected. 


6.  Other  Points 

It  is  agreed: 

(a)  That  there  should  be  some  provision  in  the  Constitution  providing  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  after  a  certain  number 
of  years. 

(b)  That  the  States  should  form  part  of  the  All-India  Union  and  should  be 
represented  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  is  not  yet  agreed: 

(a)  What  the  conditions  for  reconsideration  should  be,  or  the  term  of  years. 

( b )  How  the  States  will  join  the  Union  and  be  represented  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

7.  How  much  of  the  above  points  of  agreement  and  difference  are  set  forth 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  for  consideration. 

I  suggest  that  when  he  has  done  so,  he  should  say  that  we  think  that  the 
points  of  agreement  go  a  very  long  way  towards  final  agreement;  and  that  we 
hope  the  points  of  disagreement  may  be  resolved  by  further  discussion.  We 
suggest,  subject  to  what  the  delegations  may  say,  that  a  possible  method  of 
proceeding  would  be  for  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  to  discuss 
the  points  of  difference  with  each  delegation  in  turn,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
how  far  they  can  be  resolved. 


244 

Pandit  Nehru  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  271 

10  May  1946 

In  accordance  with  our  decision  yesterday  at  the  Conference,1  my  colleagues 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  umpire.  We  have 
felt  that  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  exclude  Englishmen,  Hindus, 
Muslims  and  Sikhs.  The  field  is  thus  limited.  Nevertheless  we  have  drawn  up  a 
considerable  list  from  which  a  choice  can  be  made.  I  presume  that  you  have 
also,  in  consultation  with  your  executive,  prepared  a  list  of  possible  umpires. 
Would  you  like  these  two  lists  to  be  considered  by  us,  that  is,  by  you  and  me? 
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If  so,  we  can  fix  up  a  meeting  for  the  purpose.  After  we  have  met,  our  recom¬ 
mendation  can  be  considered  by  the  eight  of  us,  that  is,  the  four  representatives 
of  the  Congress  and  the  four  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League,  and  a  final 
choice  can  be  made,  which  we  can  place  before  the  Conference  when  it  meets 
tomorrow. 

1  No.  234. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  F.  Burrows  [Bengal),  Sir  F.  Wylie  [ United 
Provinces),  Sir  E.  Jenkins  [Punjab),  Sir  O.  Caroe  [North-West  Frontier  Province) 

and  Sir  F.  Mudie  [Sind) 

Telegram,  R 13/1/113:  f  32 

IMPORTANT  viceroy’s  CAMP,  SIMLA 

secret  10  May  1946,  4.10  pm 

76-S.C.  I  am  preparing  a  list  of  Muslims  who  might  be  invited  to  join  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  on  temporary  basis  in  posts  reserved  for  Muslim  League  if 
Jinnah  refused  to  come  in.  In  the  first  instance  I  might  invite  Muslim  Leaguers 
like  Nazimuddin  and  Saadulla.  If  all  Leaguers  refused  I  should  have  to  find 
other  Muslims.  Have  you  any  suggestions? 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  [via  India  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  273 

IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  10  May  1946,  5. 20  pm 

top  secret  Received:  10  May,  3.30  pm 

S./18.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Secretary  of 
State. 

1.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  ruling  as  to  formalities  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  or  Parliament  or  both  to  give  validity  to  constitution  for  an 
independent  India  when  drawn  up  and  agreed  by  constitution-making  body  we 
are  endeavouring  to  establish.  We  are  not  sure  what  function  will  have  to  be 
discharged  by  Parliament  beyond  repealing  existing  Government  of  India  Act. 

2.  We  should  like  this  ruling  to  distinguish  between  India  remaining  in 
British  Commonwealth  and  deciding  to  leave  it.  In  former  event,  amendment 
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of  Statute  of  Westminster  would,  we  assume,  be  necessary  as  well  as  repeal  of 
Government  of  India  Act.  In  latter  event,  cession  of  sovereignty  would  occur 
and  question  is  by  what  process.1 

3.  We  should  also  like  to  know  whether  it  is  considered  that  constitution¬ 
making  body  requires  formal  authority  to  undertake  its  task  or  whether 
formalities  can  await  time  when  task  is  completed  and  new  constitution  is 
ready  to  be  brought  into  force. 

4.  We  realise  that  considered  opinion  may  require  time  but  should  be  glad 
of  any  preliminary  advice  that  can  be  given  by  beginning  of  next  week, 
especially  on  point  in  last  paragraph. 

1  The  last  two  sentences  of  this  para,  were  received  corrupt. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Pandit  Nehru 

L/P&J/5I337 :  P-  272 

10  May  1946 

I  received  your  letter  of  10th  May  at  6  p.m.1 

At  yesterday’s  meeting  between  you  and  me  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  we 
discussed  several  points  besides  the  fixing  of  an  umpire.  After  a  short  discussion, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  further  examine  your  proposal  made 
by  you  at  the  Conference  yesterday,  with  all  its  implications  after  your  and 
my  consulting  our  respective  colleagues. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  to  consider  the  various  aspects  of  your  proposal 
any  time  that  may  suit  you  tomorrow  morning  after  10  o’clock. 

1  No.  244. 
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Sir  D.  Monteath  to  Sir  O.  Sargent 
LIP&SI12I92:  ff  67-8 


SECRET  INDIA  OFFICE,  10  May  1946 

My  dear  Sargent, 

You  will  remember  the  correspondence  in  July  last  year  ending  with  your 
letter  W.  9219/799/68  of  the  21st  July1  about  the  supply  of  information  on 
external  affairs  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  event  of  there  being  an 
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Indian  member  of  the  Governor-General’s  Council  in  charge  of  the  portfolio 
for  External  Affairs. 

As  the  Simla  conversations  ended  in  failure,  no  question  then  arose  of  a 
change  in  the  existing  arrangements.  But  the  formation  of  an  interim  Executive 
Council  composed  entirely  of  Indians  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  and  our  latest  information  suggests  that  it  may 
be  realised  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Viceroy  has,  in  a  recently  received 
telegram,2  asked  that,  when  the  interim  Government  is  set  up,  it  should  be 
treated  in  practice  “as  much  like  a  Dominion  Government  as  possible”. 

You  were  able  to  agree  in  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  that,  in  the  event 
contemplated,  there  should  be  no  change  as  regards  category  (a)  of  paragraph  2 
of  my  letter  of  the  4th  July.3  You  stipulated,  however,  that  telegrams  in 
category  (3)  of  paragraph  3 — those  on  special  subjects  sent  personally  to 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers — should  be  treated  as  “strictly  personal  and  top 
secret”  and  could  not  be  shown  to  the  new  Indian  member  without  special 
authorisation. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  could  expect  the  Viceroy  in  the  new  conditions  to 
accept  this  restriction  without  qualification.  There  are,  as  you  say,  always  good 
reasons  for  a  limited  circulation  of  such  telegrams,  but  we  feel  that  the  Viceroy 
must  be  free  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  which  of  such  telegrams  he  should 
show  to  the  competent  member  of  his  Executive  Council. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  insist  on  the  circulation  of  any  telegrams  in 
category  (fe)4  being  confined  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  (who  will  no  longer 
be  also  a  Member  of  the  Council)  and  the  European  Secretary  of  the  External 
Affairs  Department,  though  it  could  well  be  stipulated  that  the  custody  of 
all  the  papers  should  remain  with  the  latter  or  with  the  Viceroy’s  Private 
Secretary. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  position  is  in  the  Dominions,  but  I  fancy  that  a 
Dominion  Prime  Minister  to  whom  a  personal  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  is  sent  from  here  is  not  expected  invariably  to  keep  the  subject  matter 
entirely  to  himself;  it  would  surely  be  within  his  discretion  whether  to  show 
it  to  and  consult  his  Minister  for  External  Affairs  (or  other  Minister  in  any 

1  L/P&S/12/92:  f  85.  2  No.  190. 

3  Para.  2  (a)  of  Sir  D.  Monteath’s  letter  of  4  July  1945  to  Sir  A.  Cadogan  related  to  information  on 
subjects  with  which  India  was  directly  concerned.  In  para.  3  of  his  letter,  Sir  D.  Monteath  stated 
that  the  G.  of  I,  External  Affairs  Dept:  ‘receive  officially  . .  .  copies  of  all  telegrams  (and  generally  of 
despatches)  bearing  on  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  policy  with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  Tibet, 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  States  so  far  as  these  last  come  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Political 
Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf’.  L/P&S/12/92:  ff  86-8. 

4  Para.  2  (b)  of  Sir  D.  Monteath’s  letter  related  to  the  supply  of  general  background  information  on 
developments  in  foreign  affairs.  In  the  course  of  para.  3  Sir  D.  Monteath  described  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  documents  of  general  information  sent  to  India.  In  para.  3  (3 )  he  explained  that  telegrams 
on  special  subjects  sent  personally  to  Dominions  Prime  Ministers  were  seen  only  by  the  Viceroy,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  European  Secretary  of  the  External  Affairs  Dept.  Ibid. 
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given  case.)  We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  insist  on  maintaining  the 
restriction  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Machtig. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  T.  MONTEATH 
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Sir  O.  Caroe  (. North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram,  LIP&JI10I42:  f  242 

immediate  io  May  ig46,  11.20  pm 

top  secret  Received:  10  May,  7  am 

No.  i-S.  Your  letter  592/31  dated  May  5th.1 

2.  Following  points  in  para.  19  of  draft  will  have  important  bearing  on 
reactions  here:  (a)  meaning  of  “representatives  elected  by  different  parties”. 

Does  this  exclude  election  of  League  Muslims  here  ?  I  think  Congress  who 
have  Muslim  majority  here  would  insist  on  all  representatives  coming  from  its 
own  ranks  unless  basis  of  election  were  laid  down  proportionally  to  strength 
of  political  parties  in  Legislature  and  not  to  communities. 

(h)  I  would  do  my  best  but  even  if  choice  of  tribal  representative  is  left  to 
my  unfettered  discretion  I  should  fmd  it  hard  to  pick  on  man  who  would 
command  general  consent  of  tribes.  Tribes  are  of  course  themselves  incapable 
of  making  either  election  or  nomination.  Grateful  if  this  idea  can  be  developed. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  no  follow-up  in  draft  on  second  objective  stated  in 
para.  3,  viz,  to  set  up  an  interim  government. 

4.  In  circumstances  in  view  I  should  be  in  favour  of  summoning  Legislature 
on  any  response  to  be  expected  from  either  party  (which?)  might  depend  to 
some  extent  on  interpretation  given  to  point  (a)  above  but  I  should  expect 
Khan  Sahib  to  follow  strictly  instructions  he  gets  from  his  Command.  I  think 
I  could  satisfy  tribes,  &c.,  that  Muslims  were  getting  fair  deal. 

5.  Time  is  short  and  I  would  hope  for  a  few  days  grace  after  May  14th. 


1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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Pandit  Nehru  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  276 

11  May  ig46 

Your  letter  of  May  10th1  reached  me  at  ten  last  night. 

During  the  talk  we  had  at  Viceregal  Lodge,  you  referred  to  various  matters 
besides  the  choice  of  an  umpire  and  I  gave  you  my  reactions  in  regard  to  them. 
But  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  proposal  to  have  an  umpire  had  been 
agreed  to  and  our  next  business  was  to  suggest  names.  Indeed  it  was  when 
some  such  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Conference  that  we  had  our  talk. 
My  colleagues  have  proceeded  on  this  basis  and  prepared  a  list  of  suitable 
names.  The  Conference  will  expect  us  to  tell  them  this  afternoon  the  name  of 
the  umpire  we  fixed  upon,  or  at  any  rate  to  place  before  them  suggestions  in 
this  behalf. 

The  chief  implication  in  having  an  umpire  is  to  agree  to  accept  his  final 
decision.  We  agree  to  this.  We  suggest  that  we  might  start  with  this  and 
report  accordingly  to  the  Conference. 

As  suggested  by  you,  I  shall  come  over  to  your  place  of  residence  at  about 
10-30  this  morning. 

1  No.  247. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Pandit  Nehru 
LIP&JI3I337:  p.  277 

11  May  1946 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  May. 

During  the  talk  we  had  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  which  lasted  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I  pointed  out  various  aspects  and  implications  of 
your  proposal  and  we  had  a  discussion  for  a  little  while,  but  no  agreement  was 
arrived  at  between  you  and  me  on  any  point  except  that  at  your  suggestion 
that  you  consult  your  colleagues  and  I  should  do  likewise  we  adjourned  to 
meet  again  the  next  day  to  further  discuss  the  matter. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  at  10-30  this  morning  for  a  further  talk. 
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Sir  F.  Mudie  ( Sind )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  JR/j/i/uj:  f  33 

IMPORTANT  11  May  1946 ,  12.1(7  pm 

secret  Received:  11  May,  3.13  pm 

No.  705-C.  Your  telegram  No.  76-S.C.  10th  May.1 
I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer.2 

1  No.  245. 

2  A  note  by  Mr  Abell  on  the  telegram  reads:  ‘Sir  H.  Dow  however  said  that  Ghulam  Hidayatullah 
himself  might  be  interested’. 
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Record  of  sixth  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on 
Saturday,  11  May  1946  at  3  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  273-6 

SECRET 

NO.  s.c.(d)-6. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  had  understood  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Muslim  League  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the  proposition  that 
outstanding  points  of  difference  should  be  settled  by  an  umpire  and  that  they 
were  going  to  meet  privately  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  hoped  that  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  it  was  not  the  case  that  there  had  been  any  agreement. 
He  had  said  that  he  would  consider  tills  proposal.  He  had  met  Pandit  Nehru 
and  had  consulted  his  colleagues.  The  result  of  his  examination  of  the  proposal 
was  that  if  there  was  to  be  arbitration  there  must  be  terms  of  reference.  The 
first  question  which  would  arise  was  the  question  of  the  partition  of  India. 
The  Muslim  League  regarded  this  as  settled  by  the  verdict  of  the  Muslims  at  the 
election.  It  was  inconceivable  that  a  matter  of  this  sort  should  ever  be  the 
subject  of  arbitration.  If  there  were  a  decision  against  partition  the  arbitrator 
would  decide  the  Union  Constitution.  There  would  be  no  means  of  enforcing 
the  arbitrator’s  decisions  and  difficulties  would  arise  over  the  selection  of  a 
single  person  to  arbitrate.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  at  the  last  meeting 
he  had  read  out  a  list  of  points  which  he  understood  to  be  agreed  subject  to 
agreement  on  the  whole  picture  when  it  was  complete.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that 
he  had  agreed  to  nothing — no  single  point  had  been  agreed  upon.  All  he  had 
said  was  that  if  the  Congress  would  agree  to  Groups  of  Provinces  as  desired 
by  the  Muslim  League  he  would  seriously  consider  a  Union.  He  had  not 
dissented  to  what  the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  because  before  he  had  been 
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asked  to  speak  Pandit  Nehru  had  made  his  proposal.  He  was  sorry  if  this  had 
led  to  misunderstanding. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  his  suggestion  was  that  there  should  be  discussion 
between  representatives  of  each  side  who  would  agree  beforehand  on  an 
arbitrator  who  would  decide  points  of  difference  which  could  not  be  resolved 
by  discussion.  The  Congress  considered  that  the  arbitrator  should  not  be  an 
Englishman,  a  Hindu,  a  Muslim  or  a  Sikh.  They  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  im¬ 
partial  persons,  some  of  them  judges  and  some  of  them  from  the  international 
field.  There  were  many  ways  of  arranging  arbitration  but  in  view  of  Mr. 
Jinnah’ s  attitude  the  question  did  not  arise.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  if  anything  at 
all  were  agreed  there  might  be  some 

question  of  arbitration.  Until  the  Muslim  This  is  where  the  Conference 

League  knew  that  there  would  be  Groups  should  have  ended.1 

of  Provinces  and  what  Provinces  would 

be  in  them,  they  could  not  consider  arbitration.  The  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  he  understood  it  to  be  complementarily  agreed  on  the  one  hand  that  there 
should  be  Groups  and  on  the  other  that  there  should  be  a  Union.  Mr.  Jinnah 
said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  an  arbitrator  deciding  on  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Pakistan.  Subject  to  the  whole  picture,  he  was  willing  to  agree 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pakistan  being  delegated  to  a  Union  for  the  three  subjects 
providing  a  Sovereign  Pakistan  was  recognised  in  the  form  of  a  Group.  He 
was  prepared  to  consider  arbitration  on  other  points  when  he  knew  what 
they  were.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  meant  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
fundamentals.  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  were  completely  opposed  on 
the  question  of  partition  or  otherwise.  For  Mr.  Jinnah  the  Groups  were  the 
essence  of  the  proposal.  Congress  thought  that  a  strong  centre  was  essential 
and  that  it  should  have  subjects  additional  to  the  three,  including  currency, 
customs  and  planning.  They  had  not  agreed  to  the  imposition  of  Groups  or  to 
their  having  Legislatures  or  Executives.  They  were  prepared  to  have  arbitra¬ 
tion  on  these  issues.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Muslim  League  conception  was 
that  there  would  be  two  Groups  of  Provinces.  These  would  be  Federations 
which  would  confederate.  If  there  were  no  Executives  or  Legislatures  in  the 
Groups  the  Union  would  be  formed  of  Provinces  and  of  States  and  the  whole 
conception  was  destroyed.  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  said  that  the  Muslim 
proposal  was  that  some  Provinces,  which  would  be  named,  would  have  their 
own  Constitution-making  Body  which  would  make  a  constitution  for  the 
Group  and  for  the  Provinces  within  it.  Afterwards  any  Province  which  did 
not  like  the  constitution  could  opt  out.  This  was  fundamental  and  must  be 
outside  arbitration.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  on  other  matters  the  Muslim  League 
could  not  agree  to  arbitration  outright,  but  would  do  their  best  to  agree  to  it 
if  possible.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  least  the  Congress  could  agree  to  was 

1  This  comment  is  evidently  Lord  WavelTs. 
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a  Union  centre  with  the  three  subjects  and  having  the  right  to  raise  its  own 
revenue  by  direct  taxation.  Currency  and  planning  must  also  be  central 
although  the  latter  was  in  a  large  sense  advisory.  Congress  were  agreeable  to 
Provinces  exercising  their  autonomy  to  form  Groups  with  the  right  to  opt  out 
of  a  Group.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  more  than  three  subjects 
at  the  centre  and  the  method  of  financing  the  Union  must  be  left  open  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  character  of  the  Groups  could  not  go  to  arbitration. 
The  arbitrator  might  decide  that  there  would  be  no  Executives  or  Legislatures 
and  in  effect  there  would  then  be  no  Groups.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  real 
point  was  whether  the  Group  should  function  as  a  Government  with  an 
Executive  or  as  a  more  informal  association.  Congress  considered  that  three 
layers  of  Governments  would  not  be  a  workable  arrangement  but  they  could 
not  prevent  Provinces  having  the  right  to  come  together.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
suggested  that  named  Provinces  might  form  a  Constitution-making  Body  for 
the  Group,  subject  to  option  out  after  the  constitution  had  been  framed.  Mr. 
Jinnah  agreed  that  there  could  be  option  out.  The  two  Group  Constitution¬ 
making  bodies  would  then,  on  his  proposal,  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  Union  constitution.  If  there  were  difficulties  between  the  two 
Constitution-making  bodies  a  stage  would  have  been  reached  at  which  arbitra¬ 
tion  might  be  possible.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  a  Constitution-making  Body 
could  not  be  bound  to  decisions  by  arbitration.  If  it  was  a  large  enough  body 
it  was  likely  to  reach  a  decision.  He  asked  whether  arbitration  had  been  ruled 
out  by  Mr.  Jinnah  at  the  present  stage.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  first  thing  was 
that  the  Provinces  must  be  grouped.  This  was  not  to  be  the  subject  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  two  Group  Constitution-making  Bodies  would  then  meet,  of  course, 
on  the  basis  of  parity.  They  would  not  decide  as  one  body.  The  provision  in 
paragraph  (H)  of  the  suggested  points  for  agreement  was  too  vague.  A  com¬ 
munal  issue  will  cover  almost  anything  or  nothing  according  as  how  it  was 
defmed.  Pandit  Nehru  said  on  Mr.  Jinnah’s  proposal  no  constitution  for  the 
Union  would  ever  be  framed.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Congress 
would  not  accept  the  States  being  represented  in  the  Constitution-making 
Body  or  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Princes'  nominees,  nor  would  they  accept 
the  States  as  a  third  Group.  The  Congress  did  not  agree  to  parity  in  the  Central 
Legislature.  Provision  could  be  made  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  a  community 
without  parity  which  would  give  rise  to  trouble.  If  the  constitution  did  not 
reflect  realities  of  the  situation  it  would  be  unstable  and  produce  a  state  of 
bitterness  and  frustration.  The  Congress  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  Groups 
being  sovereign  bodies.  They  were  prepared  however  for  the  question  of 
Legislatures  and  Executives  for  the  Groups  to  be  put  to  arbitration.  They 
would  agree  to  safeguards  on  the  lines  of  Clause  (H)  in  the  Union  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Muslim  League  representatives  said  that  they  would  require  parity  of 
representation  in  the  Union  constitution.  There  were  many  important  issues 
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besides  communal  issues  and  there  were  precedents  for  equal  representation  of 
unequal  parts  in  a  federation.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  parity  had  grave 
disadvantages.  Clause  (H)  would  give  real  protection.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Jinnali  would  agree  that  on  communal  issues  one-third  of  the  population 
could  not  expect  to  be  able  to  vote  down  the  other  two-thirds.  In  doubtful 
cases  there  must  be  some  arbitral  machinery. 

The  Conference  then  discussed  whether  there  was  anything  further  that 
could  be  done  in  the  hope  of  securing  agreement.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Jmnah  would  put  down  in  writing  the  precise  conditions  on  which  the  Muslim 
League  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate  further.  The  Congress  representatives 
agreed  to  prepare  proposals  of  their  own  in  an  endeavour  to  find  common 
ground.  A  further  meeting  would  be  held  on  Sunday  evening  at  6  p.m.  to 
consider  whether  these  two  statements  of  the  positions  of  the  Parties  provided 
a  basis  for  further  discussion  or  not. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Jinnah 
L/P&J/ 10/41: ff  26-7 

11  May  1946 

Dear  Mr.  Jinnah, 

I  enclose  two  copies  of  the  note  which  my  Secretary  has  prepared  of  what 
you  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  this  evening  when  you  made  a 
statement  of  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  Muslim  League. 

This  note  is  not  of  course  based  on  a  verbatim  shorthand  report  but  I  hope 
you  will  find  that  it  accurately  represents  what  you  said. 

In  any  event  what  we  desire  to  have  for  the  next  meeting  is  a  precise  written 
statement  of  the  Muslim  League  position  and  it  is  of  course  open  to  you  to 
amend  it  for  that  purpose. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  M.  A.  JINNAH  OF  THE  MINIMUM  CONDITIONS 
ON  WHICH  THE  MUSLIM  LEAGUE  WOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  COME 
TO  AN  AGREEMENT,  MADE  AT  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CABINET 
DELEGATION  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AND 
MUSLIM  LEAGUE  ON  SATURDAY,  IITH  MAY,  AT  3  P.M. 

1.  The  Muslim  majority  Provinces  must  be  grouped  together  as  one  Group. 

2.  As  such  they  must  appoint  their  own  Constitution-making  Body  which 
will  deal  with  all  matters,  except  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Communications, 
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which  may  be  decided  upon  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Constitution-making 
Bodies  of  the  two  Groups  of  Provinces  sitting  together. 

3.  Provincial  Governments  will  deal  with  all  other  matters  and  will  have 
all  residuary  sovereign  rights. 

4.  There  will  be  a  separate  Constitution-making  Body  for  the  Hindu  Group 
of  Provinces. 

5.  The  Constitution-making  Bodies  for  the  Muslim  Group  and  the  Hindu 
Group  of  Provinces  will  each  separately  frame  the  constitutions  for  the  Group 
and  for  the  Provinces  within  it. 

6.  Each  Province  will  have  the  power  to  opt  out  of  the  Group  after  the 
constitution  for  the  Group  has  been  framed. 

7.  The  method  of  representation  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  for  the 
Group  would  be  such  as  to  secure  proper  representation  for  each  community 
in  each  Province  within  the  Group. 

8.  The  Union  will  be  limited  to  the  three  subjects — Foreign  Affairs,  Defence 
and  Communications.  The  method  of  providing  it  with  finance  would  be  left 
for  decision  by  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Constitution-making  Bodies. 

9.  There  should  be  parity  of  representation  of  the  two  Groups  of  Provinces 
in  the  Union  Executive  and  Legislature,  if  any.  It  must  be  open  to  discussion 
in  the  joint  Constitution-making  Body  as  to  whether  the  Union  will  have  a 
Legislature  or  not. 

10.  No  major  point  in  the  Union  constitution  which  affects  the  communal 
issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  unless 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  Hindu  majority  Provinces  and  of  the 
Muslim  majority  Provinces  present  and  voting  are  separately  in  its  favour.1 

1  On  the  file  copy  of  this  note  the  following  words  have  been  added  in  pencil:  ‘These  are  the 

final  minimum  requirements  of  the  Muslim  League  on  the  basis  of  which  they  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  to  an  agreement.’  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were  included  in  the  note  as 

sent. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  [Bengal)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

Telegram ,  jR/j/j/iij:  f  37 


immediate  11  May  1946,  6.20  pm 

secret  Received:  11  May ,  11  pm 

No.  102.  Your  telegram  No.  76-S.C.  dated  May  10th.1 

Kwaja  Nazim-ud-Din  would  be  an  excellent  choice  on  merits  but  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  he  would  take  office  except  as  a  member  of  a  Muslim 
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League  team  and  I  fear  lie  would  resent  the  suggestion.  After  careful  review  I 
have  no  non-league  Muslims  to  recommend  but  it  is  possible  that  Khan 
Bahadur  Mohd.  Abdul  Mumin,  cie,  Member,  Legislative  Council  (Bengal),  a 
“listed  post”  officer  who  retired  as  a  Divisional  Commissioner  about  1932  and 
since  then  has  held  various  posts  such  as  Commissioner  of  (gr[oup]  Cor  [rapt]) 
and  dabbled  mildly  in  politics  might  be  worth  considering  for  a  temporary 
vacancy.  He  must  be  nearly  70  but  Rowlands  who  had  him  as  a  member  of 
Bengal  Administration  Enquiry  Committee  thought  well  of  him.  He  is 
nominally  a  Leaguer  but  is  a  man  of  independent  views  and  might  accept. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  suitable  names  and  would  not  in  any  case  rate  Mumin 
as  high  as  your  present  Commerce  Member  Aziz-ul-Huque  who,  if  you  can 
take  him  in  again,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  much  the  best  Bengalee  Muslim 
available  if  Muslim  League  will  not  play. 

1  No.  245. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  jR/3/1 /i  43: /3S 

immediate  11  May  1946,  7.45  pm 

secret  Received:  11  May ,  11  pm 

No.  G.-29.  Addressed  Simla  repeated  New  Delhi.  Your  telegram  No.  76-S.C. 
of  May  10th.1  Muslims  for  Executive  Council. 

2.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  one  whom  I  can  recommend  from  here.  Even 
amongst  members  of  Muslim  League  there  is  no  one  of  necessary  quality  with 
possible  exception  of  Khaliquzzaman  leader  of  Party  in  Legislative  Assembly. 
Outside  Muslim  League  no  candidate  of  requisite  standing  exists.  This  includes 
Nationalist  Muslims  also. 

3.  I  presume  you  have  thought  of  Clihatari.  Whether  he  would  be  willing 
and  whether  he  could  be  spared  from  Hyderabad  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  relevant  to  remember  that  we  put  unpleasant  task  of  forming  interim 
Ministry  on  to  him  here  in  193  7.2 3 

1  No.  245. 

2  Lord  Wavell  noted  in  a  minute  attached  to  this  telegram:  ‘  “Yes,  we  have  no  bananas”  seems  to  be 
the  common  reply.’ 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rfel  1/113:  ff  34-6 

SECRET  BARNES  COURT,  SIMLA, 

no.  601.  11  May  ig^6 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

This  is  in  reply  to  Your  Excellency’s  telegram  No.  76-S.C.  of  10th  May.1 

2.  It  is  important  that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  a  Punjabi  Muslim  in  the 
Executive  Council. 

Should  Jinnah  refuse  to  come  in,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  member  of 
the  Muslim  League  would  break  away  from  him.  It  would  be  possible  to  work 
upon  certain  individual  members,  such  as  Nawab  Ashiq  Husain  and  Nawab 
Sir  Jamal  Khan  Leghari,  whose  allegiance  to  the  League  is  new  and  who  do 
not,  I  think,  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  Pakistan.  But  on  the  whole  I  believe 
that  if  Jinnah  imposed  a  ban  (as  he  undoubtedly  would),  it  would  be  best  not 
to  give  the  appearance  of  attempting  to  tamper  with  League  loyalty  in  the 
Punjab,  and  I  would  therefore  not  recommend  the  issue  of  an  invitation  to 
any  known  member  of  the  Muslim  League  here. 

3.  We  should  thus  have  to  fall  back  on  non-Leaguers — Unionists  or  Inde¬ 
pendents — who  are  mostly  rather  colourless  and  inexperienced. 

The  first  possible  choice  would  be  Sir  Muhammad  Nawaz  Khan  of  Kot. 
Your  Excellency  has  met  him.  He  is  a  sitting  Independent  member  and  a  man 
of  great  position  and  influence  in  the  Attock  district.  He  has  little  administrative 
experience  and  has  so  far  shown  a  marked  preference  for  working  not  very 
effectively  behind  the  scenes.  The  Premier  hopes  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
office  as  a  Minister  while  he  himself  is  away  this  summer.  On  the  whole  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  leave  Sir  Muhammad  Nawaz  Khan  to  make  his 
political  debut  in  the  Punjab.  If  he  declines  to  do  so,  I  should  doubt  whether 
he  ever  intends  to  go  into  big  politics.  If  he  were  invited  to  join  the  Executive 
Council,  the  Premier’s  plans  would  be  upset,  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  would  accept. 

A  second  possible  choice  is  Nawab  Muzaffar  Khan,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Service,  and  after  his  retirement  became  first  a 
Minister  and  then  a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Public  Service  Commission. 
During  the  life-time  of  the  late  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan  his  sympathies  were, 
I  understand,  entirely  Unionist,  but  he  decided  to  enter  politics  against  the 
Unionists  before  the  elections  and  stood  as  an  Independent  candidate  against 
the  Premier.  He  could  undoubtedly  do  the  work  of  a  Member  of  Council, 
though  he  looks  a  good  deal  older  than  his  age  (well  over  60).  On  the  other 
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hand,  his  personal  relations  with  the  Premier  are  bad,  and  if  he  were  selected 
and  the  Coalition  Government  remained  in  office  here,  there  might  be  friction 
between  them  and  the  Centre. 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Sher  Muhammad  Khan  of  Domeli,  a  retired  Army  officer,  who 
is  well-known  to  Your  Excellency,  is  a  third  possible  choice.  He  stood  as  a 
Unionist  at  the  elections  and  was  defeated.  He  is  a  cheerful  man  of  some  per¬ 
sonality,  but  not  very  well  educated,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  is  some¬ 
what  addicted  to  the  bottle.  He  might  do,  and  the  salary  would  be  a 
consideration  to  him.  But  I  rather  doubt  if  he  could  cope  with  files. 

Apart  from  these  three  the  only  possible  choice  is,  I  think,  Nawab  Muzaffar 
Ali  Khan  Qizilbash,  the  present  Revenue  Minister.  He  could,  however,  be 
invited  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Council  only  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Premier,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Premier  would  be  keen  to  release  him  unless 
Sir  Muhammad  Nawaz  Khan  of  Kot  agreed  to  take  his  place  here.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  be  made  available  until  after  the  Premier’s  return  from  his  visit 
to  the  U.K. 

4.  To  sum  up,  in  spite  of  the  importance  I  attach  to  getting  a  Punjabi 
Muslim  into  the  Executive  Council,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  find 
a  really  suitable  man.  Nawab  Muzaffar  Khan  is  the  most  capable  of  the  possible 
choices,  but,  as  I  have  explained,  his  appointment  might  lead  to  friction  between 
the  Centre  and  the  Punjab.  Sir  Sher  Muhammad  Khan  might  do  and  would  be 
personally  popular  with  officials  and,  I  think,  with  his  colleagues,  but  he  would 
find  departmental  work  difficult.  Sir  Muhammad  Nawaz  Khan  and  Nawab 
Muzaffar  Ali  Khan  Qizilbash  are  for  the  moment  ruled  out  by  political  con¬ 
siderations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  M.  JENKINS 

1  No.  245. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office) 

and  all  Provincial  Governors 

Telegram ,  p.  276 

TOP  SECRET  SIMLA,  ii  May  lgffi ,  10.55  Pm 

immediate  Received:  11  May,  8.50  pm 

80-S.C.  Secretary  of  State  for  Prime  Minister.1 

This  evening’s  Conference  was  not  a  success.  Jinnah  had  refused  to  accept 
decision  by  an  umpire  on  certain  points  which  he  regards  as  fundamental,  and 

1  This  sentence  was  sent  to  the  India  Office  only. 
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Conference  was  informed  that  he  and  Nehru  had  not  been  able  to  agree.  Some 
discussion  about  the  points  of  difference  between  the  parties  followed  and 
Conference  adjourned  till  tomorrow  evening  before  which  parties  will  each 
submit  a  statement  showing  its  attitude  on  the  points  outstanding.  On  today’s 
form  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  breakdown  tomorrow.  If  that  happens 
a  statement  will  be  put  out  at  once  that  the  Mission  by  no  means  regard  their 
task  as  finished  and  that  a  statement  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days  time. 

Repeated  H.O.  for  C.-in  C.,  Home  Member  and  Foreign  Secretary. 


259 

Mr  Jinnah  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

UP&JI10I41:. f  22 

the  “yarrows”,  Simla,  12  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

As  desired  by  you1  I  am  herewith  enclosing  now  a  Memorandum  embodying 
our  minimum  demands  by  way  of  an  offer. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  A.  JINNAH 


Enclosure  to  No.  259 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  277-8 

(Copies  sent  to  Cabinet  Mission  and  Congress) 

PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  AGREED  TO  AS  OUR  OFFER 

I.  The  six  Muslim  Provinces  (Punjab,  N.-W.F.P.,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  Bengal 
and  Assam)  shall  be  grouped  together  as  one  group  and  will  deal  with  all  other 
subjects  and  matters  except  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications 
necessary  for  Defence,  which  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  Constitution-making 
bodies  of  the  two  groups  of  Provinces — Muslim  Provinces  (hereinafter  named 
Pakistan  Group)  and  Hindu  Provinces — sitting  together. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  separate  Constitution-making  body  for  the  six  Muslim 
Provinces  named  above,  which  will  frame  Constitutions  for  the  Group  and 
the  Provinces  in  the  Group  and  will  determine  the  list  of  subjects  that  shall  be 
Provincial  and  Central  (of  the  Pakistan  Federation)  with  residuary  sovereign 
powers  vesting  in  the  Provinces. 

3.  The  method  of  election  of  the  representatives  to  the  Constitution¬ 
making  body  will  be  such  as  would  secure  proper  representation  to  the  various 
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communities  in  proportion  to  their  population  in  each  Province  of  the  Pakistan 
Group. 

4.  After  the  Constitutions  of  the  Pakistan  Federal  Government  and  the 
Provinces  are  finally  framed  by  the  Constitution-making  body,  it  will  be  open 
to  any  Province  of  the  Group  to  decide  to  opt  out  of  its  Group,  provided  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  that  Province  are  ascertained  by  a  referendum  to  opt 
out  or  not. 

5.  It  must  be  open  to  discussion  in  the  joint  Constitution-making  body  as 
to  whether  the  Union  will  have  a  Legislature  or  not.  The  method  of  providing 
the  Union  with  finance  should  also  be  left  for  decision  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Constitution-making  bodies,  but  in  no  event  shall  it  be  by  means  of 
taxation. 

6.  There  should  be  parity  of  representation  between  the  two  Groups  of 
Provinces  in  the  Union  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  if  any. 

7.  No  major  point  in  the  Union  Constitution  which  affects  the  communal 
issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  in  the  joint  Constitution-making  body, 
unless  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Constitution-making  body,  of  the 
Hindu  Provinces  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Constitution-making 
body  of  the  Pakistan  Group,  present  and  voting,  are  separately  in  its  favour. 

8.  No  decision,  legislative,  executive  or  administrative,  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Union  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  controversial  nature,  except  by  a  majority 
of  three-fourths. 

9.  In  Group  and  Provincial  Constitutions  fundamental  rights  and  safe¬ 
guards  concerning  religion,  culture  and  other  matters  affecting  the  different 
communities  will  be  provided  for. 

10.  The  Constitution  of  the  Union  shall  contain  a  provision  whereby  any 
Province  can,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  Legislative  Assembly,  call  for  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  will  have  the  liberty  to  secede 
from  the  Union  at  any  time  after  an  initial  period  of  ten  years. 

These  are  the  principles  of  our  offer  for  a  peaceful  and  amicable  settlement 
and  this  offer  stands  in  its  entirety  and  all  matters  mentioned  herein  are  inter¬ 
dependent. 


1  See  No.  254. 
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260 

Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P&Jliofai:  f  17 

“the  retreat”,  Simla,  12  May  1946 

Dear  Lord.  Pethick-Lawrence, 

As  decided  yesterday,  I  am  sending  you  a  note  on  behalf  of  the  Congress 
regarding  the  proposals  which  might  form  the  basis  of  an  agreement.  I  am 
also  sending  you  another  note  in  regard  to  the  Muslim  League’s  proposals.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZAD 


Enclosure  1  to  No.  260 
LjP&JI 3)337:  pp.  282-3 

POINTS  SUGGESTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AS  A  BASIS 

FOR  AGREEMENT,  1 2TH  MAY  1946 

i.  The  Constituent  Assembly  to  be  formed  as  follows: — 

(i)  Representatives  shall  be  elected  by  each  Provincial  Assembly  by  propor¬ 
tional  representation  (single  transferable  vote).  The  number  so  elected 
should  be  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
they  may  be  members  of  the  Assembly  or  others. 

(ii)  Representatives  from  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  population  in 
proportion  to  the  representation  from  British  India.  How  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  to  be  chosen  is  to  be  considered  later. 

2.  The  Constituent  Assembly  shall  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  Federal 
Union.  This  shall  consist  of  an  All-India  Federal  Government  and  Legislature 
dealing  with  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Communications,  Fundamental  Rights, 
Currency,  Customs  and  Planning,  as  well  as  such  other  subjects  as,  on  closer 
scrutiny,  may  be  found  to  be  intimately  allied  to  them.  The  Federal  Union 
will  have  necessary  powers  to  obtain  for  itself  the  finances  it  requires  for  these 
subjects  and  the  power  to  raise  revenues  in  its  own  right.  The  Union  must 
also  have  power  to  take  remedial  action  in  cases  of  breakdown  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  grave  public  emergencies. 

3.  All  the  remaining  powers  shall  vest  in  the  Provinces  or  Units. 

4.  Groups  of  Provinces  may  be  formed  and  such  groups  may  determine  the 
Provincial  subjects  which  they  desire  to  take  in  common. 

5.  After  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  decided  the  constitution  for  the 
All-India  Federal  Union  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  2  above,  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  Provinces  may  form  groups  to  decide  the  Provincial  constitutions 
for  their  group  and,  if  they  wish,  a  group  constitution. 

6.  No  major  point  in  the  All-India  Federal  Constitution  which  affects  the 
communal  issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly 
unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  community  or  communities  concerned 
present  in  Assembly  and  voting  are  separately  in  its  favour.  Provided  that  in 
case  there  is  no  agreement  on  any  such  issue,  it  will  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  any  point  is  a  major  communal  issue,  the  Speaker 
will  decide,  or,  if  so  desired,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Court. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  in  the  process  of  constitution-making  the 
specific  issue  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

8.  The  constitution  should  provide  machinery  for  its  revision  at  any  time 
subject  to  such  checks  as  may  be  desired.  If  so  desired,  it  may  be  specifically 
stated  that  this  whole  constitution  may  be  reconsidered  after  ten  years. 


Enclosure  2  to  No.  260 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  283-4 

NOTE  BY  THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  AGREED 
UPON  AS  SUGGESTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  MUSLIM  LEAGUE, 

DATED  1 2TH  MAY  1946 

The  approach  of  the  Muslim  League  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Congress 
in  regard  to  these  matters  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with  each  point 
separately  without  reference  to  the  rest.  The  picture  as  envisaged  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  briefly  given  in  a  separate  note.  From  consideration  of  this  note  and  the 
Muslim  League’s  proposals  the  difficulties  and  the  possible  agreement  will 
become  obvious. 

The  Muslim  League’s  proposals  are  dealt  with  below  briefly: — 

(1)  We  suggest  that  the  proper  procedure  is  for  one  Constitution-making 
body  or  Constituent  Assembly  to  meet  for  the  whole  of  India  and  later  for 
groups  to  be  formed  if  so  desired  by  the  Provinces  concerned.  The  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Provinces  and  if  they  wish  to  function  as  a  group  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so  and  to  frame  their  own  constitution  for  the  purpose. 

In  any  event  Assam  has  obviously  no  place  in  the  group  mentioned,  and  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  as  the  elections  show,  is  not  in  favour  of  this 
proposal. 

(2)  We  have  agreed  to  residuary  powers,  apart  from  the  central  subjects, 
vesting  in  the  Provinces.  They  can  make  such  use  of  them  as  they  like  and, 

1  See  Enclosure  to  No.  259. 
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as  has  been  stated  above,  function  as  a  group.  What  the  ultimate  nature 
of  such  a  group  may  be  cannot  be  determined  at  this  stage  and  should  be  left 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Provinces  concerned. 

(3)  We  have  suggested  that  the  most  suitable  method  of  election  would 
be  by  single  transferable  vote.  This  would  give  proper  representation  to  the 
various  communities  in  proportion  to  their  present  representation  in  the 
legislatures.  If  the  population  proportion  is  taken,  we  have  no  particular 
objection,  but  this  would  lead  to  difficulties  in  all  the  Provinces  where  there 
is  weightage  in  favour  of  certain  communities.  The  principle  approved  of 
would  necessarily  apply  to  all  the  Provinces. 

(4)  There  is  no  necessity  for  opting  out  of  a  Province  from  its  group  as  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Provinces  is  necessary  for  joining  the  group. 

(5)  We  consider  it  essential  that  the  Federal  Union  should  have  a  Legislature. 
We  also  consider  it  essential  that  the  Union  should  have  power  to  raise  its  own 
revenue. 

(6  and  7)  We  are  entirely  opposed  to  parity  of  representation  as  between 
groups  of  Provinces  in  the  Union  executive  or  legislature.  We  think  that  the 
provision  to  the  effect  that  no  major  communal  issue  in  the  Union  constitution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  unless  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  community  or  communities  concerned  present  and 
voting  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  are  separately  in  its  favour,  is  a  sufficient 
and  ample  safeguard  of  all  minorities.  We  have  suggested  something  wider 
and  including  all  communities  than  has  been  proposed  elsewhere.  This  may 
give  rise  to  some  difficulties  in  regard  to  small  communities,  but  all  such 
difficulties  can  be  got  over  by  reference  to  arbitration.  We  are  prepared  to 
consider  the  method  of  giving  effect  to  this  principle  so  as  to  make  it  more 
feasible. 

(8)  This  proposal  is  so  sweeping  in  its  nature  that  no  government  or  legisla¬ 
ture  can  function  at  all.  Once  we  have  safeguarded  major  communal  issues 
other  matters,  whether  controversial  or  not,  require  no  safeguard.  This  will 
simply  mean  safeguarding  vested  interests  of  all  kinds  and  preventing  progress, 
or  indeed  any  movement  in  any  direction.  We,  therefore,  entirely  disapprove 
of  it. 

(9)  We  are  entirely  agreeable  to  the  inclusion  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
safeguards  concerning  religion,  culture  and  like  matters  in  the  constitution. 
We  suggest  that  the  proper  place  for  this  is  the  All-India  Federal  Union  con¬ 
stitution.  There  should  be  uniformity  in  regard  to  these  Fundamental  Rights 
all  over  India. 
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(10)  The  constitution  of  the  Union  will  inevitably  contain  provisions  for 
its  revision.  It  may  also  contain  a  provision  for  its  full  reconsideration  at  the 
end  of  ten  years.  The  matter  will  be  open  then  for  a  complete  reconsideration. 
Though  it  is  implied,  we  would  avoid  reference  to  secession  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  encourage  this  idea. 


261 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  on  Sunday ,  12  May  1946  at  3  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  278-9 

SECRET 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  informed  the  Chancellor  confidentially  that  it 
seemed  likely  that  there  would  be  no  agreement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League.  In  that  event  the  Delegation  would  return  to  Delhi  and 
they  might  make  a  statement.  Before  doing  so,  they  would  show  the  statement 
to  His  Highness,  but  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  discussion  at  that 
stage.  The  statement  would  deal  almost  entirely  with  British  India.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  then  showed  to  the  Chancellor  paragraph  14  of  the  final  text  of  the 
statement  and  told  him  that  this  would  be  the  principal  passage  dealing  with 
the  States.  The  Chancellor  said  he  had  no  comments  to  offer  on  the  text. 

2.  His  Excellency  explained  that  the  only  other  references  in  any  statement 
which  might  be  made  would  be  to  the  effect  that  if  the  States  join  in  an  All- 
India  Union  the  method  of  their  entering  it  and  the  method  of  their  association 
with  it  would  be  matters  to  be  determined  by  negotiation,  and  that  all  powers 
would  remain  with  the  States  except  those  which  are  delegated  to  the  Union. 

3 .  His  Excellency  then  handed  to  the  Chancellor  a  copy  of  the  revised  aide- 
memoire 1  in  regard  to  Treaty  Rights  and  Paramountcy  saying  that  this  repre¬ 
sented  the  gist  of  the  discussions  the  Delegation  had  had  with  the  Chancellor 
and  his  colleagues  in  Delhi.  The  Chancellor  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  on 
this  document,  but  referred  again  to  the  matter  of  Paramountcy  in  the  interim 
period.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  was  considering  His  Highness’  letter2  on  this 
subject. 

4.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  best  thing  the  States  could  do  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  was  to  constitute  a  negotiating  committee  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Chancellor  said  that  he  hoped  that  in  any  statement  by  the  Delegation  the 
method  of  representation  of  States  in  any  Constitution-making  Body  would 
not  be  laid  down  beyond  stating  the  number  of  seats  available  to  the  States. 


1  No.  262. 


2  Presumably  No.  151. 
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If  there  were  a  reference  to  population  ratio,  or  any  other  condition  of  that 
sort,  it  would  greatly  increase  his  difficulties  in  arranging  the  distribution  of 
the  seats  among  the  different  States.  His  Highness  also  said  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  States  to  give  plenipotentiary  powers  to  their  delegates  to  the 
Constitution-making  Body.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  pointed  out  that  the  States 
delegates  must  have  such  powers  in  the  last  stages  of  constitution-making. 


262 

Memorandum  on  States'  Treaties  and  Paramountry  Presented  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 1  on  12  May  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  279-80 

1.  Prior  to  the  recent  statement  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  an  assurance  was  given  to  the  Princes  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  initiate  any  change  in  their  relationship  with  the 
Crown  or  the  rights  guaranteed  by  their  treaties  and  engagements  without 
their  consent.  It  was  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  Princes'  consent  to  any 
changes  which  might  emerge  as  a  result  of  negotiations  would  not  unreasonably 
be  withheld.  The  Chamber  of  Princes  has  since  confirmed  that  the  Indian 
States  fully  share  the  general  desire  in  the  country  for  the  immediate  attainment 
by  India  of  her  full  stature.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  now  declared  that 
if  the  Succession  Government  or  Governments  in  British  India  desire  indepen¬ 
dence,  no  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  their  way.  The  effect  of  these  announce¬ 
ments  is  that  all  those  concerned  with  the  future  of  India  wish  her  to  attain 
a  position  of  independence  within  or  without  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  Delegation  have  come  here  to  assist  in  resolving  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  India  fulfilling  this  wish. 

2.  During  the  interim  period,  which  must  elapse  before  the  coming  into 
operation  of  a  new  Constitutional  structure  under  which  British  India  will  be 
independent  or  fully  self-governing,  paramountcy  will  remain  in  operation. 
But  the  British  Government  could  not  and  will  not  in  any  circumstances 
transfer  paramountcy  to  an  Indian  Government. 

3 .  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Indian  States  are  in  a  position  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  formulation  of  the  new  Constitutional  structure  for  India,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  been  informed  by  the  Indian  States  that  they 
desire,  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  India  as  a  whole,  both  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  framing  of  the  structure,  and  to  take  their  due 
place  in  it  when  it  is  completed.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  they  will  doubtless 
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strengthen  their  position  by  doing  everything  possible  to  ensure  that  their 
administrations  conform  to  the  highest  standard.  Where  adequate  standards 
cannot  be  achieved  within  the  existing  resources  of  the  State  they  will  no  doubt 
arrange  in  suitable  cases  to  form  or  join  administrative  units  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  fitted  into  the  constitutional  structure.  It  will  also  strengthen 
the  position  of  States  during  this  formulative  period  if  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  which  have  not  already  done  so  take  active  steps  to  place  themselves  in 
close  and  constant  touch  with  public  opinion  in  their  State  by  means  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions. 

4.  During  the  interim  period  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  States  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  British  India  in  regard  to  the  future  regulation  of  matters 
of  common  concern,  especially  in  the  economic  and  financial  field.  Such 
negotiations,  which  will  be  necessary  whether  the  States  desire  to  participate 
in  the  new  Indian  Constitutional  structure  or  not,  will  occupy  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  since  some  of  these  negotiations  may  well  be  incomplete 
when  the  new  structure  comes  into  being,  it  will,  in  order  to  avoid  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties,  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  between  the  States 
and  those  likely  to  control  the  succession  Government  or  Governments  that 
for  a  period  of  time  the  then  existing  arrangements  as  to  these  matters  of 
common  concern  should  continue  until  the  new  agreements  are  completed. 
In  this  matter,  the  British  Government  and  the  Crown  Representative  will  lend 
such  assistance  as  they  can  should  it  be  so  desired. 

5.  When  a  new  fully  self-governing  or  independent  Government  or 
Governments  come  into  being  in  British  India,  His  Majesty’s  Government’s 
influence  with  these  Governments  will  not  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  paramountcy.  Moreover,  they  camiot  contemplate  that 
British  troops  would  be  retained  in  India  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  as  a  logical 
sequence  and  in  view  of  the  desires  expressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
States,  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  cease  to  exercise  the  powers  of  para¬ 
mountcy.  This  means  that  the  rights  of  the  States  which  flow  from  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Crown  will  no  longer  exist  and  that  all  the  rights  surrendered 
by  the  States  to  the  paramount  power  will  return  to  the  States.  Political 
arrangements  between  the  States  on  the  one  side  and  the  British  Crown  and 
British  India  on  the  other  will  thus  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  void  will  have 
to  be  filled  either  by  the  States  entering  into  a  federal  relationship  with  the 
successor  Government  or  Governments  in  British  India,  or  failing  this,  entering 
into  particular  political  arrangements  with  it  or  them. 

1  The  text  of  this  Memorandum  is  repeated  in  L/P&J/5/337  on  pp.  341-3  where  the  date  on  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  is  given  as  22  May.  Evidently  the  date  on  which  the  Memo¬ 
randum  was  released  to  the  Press  (see  last  paras,  of  the  present  document)  was  confused  with  the 
date  it  was  handed  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal. 
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[note  in  original:] — The  following  explanatory  note  was  issued  by  the 

Cabinet  Mission  in  New  Delhi  on  the  date  of  publication  (22nd  May,  1946). 2 

“The  Cabinet  Delegation  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  the  document  issued 
today  entitled  ‘Memorandum  on  States  Treaties  and  Paramountcy  presented 
by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  to  His  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber 
of  Princes’  was  drawn  up3  before  the  Mission  began  its  discussions  with 
Party  leaders  and  represented  the  substance  of  what  they  communicated 
to  the  representatives  of  the  States  at  their  first  interviews  with  the  Mission.4 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  words  ‘Succession  Government  or 
Governments  of  British  India’  an  expression  which  would  not  of  course 
have  been  used  after  the  issue  of  the  Delegation’s  recent  statement.” 

2  In  tel.  Misc.  40  of  21  May,  Sir  W.  Croft  informed  Sir  D.  Monteath  that  a  note  was  to  be  inserted 
in  brackets  between  the  heading  and  the  body  of  the  Memorandum  when  it  was  published.  The  note 
was  to  read:  ‘This  is  in  amplification  of  paragraph  14  of  the  Statement  issued  on  May  16th  by  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  H.E.  the  Viceroy.’ 

In  tel.  Misc.  46  of  22  May,  Sir  W.  Croft  reported  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  that:  ‘shortly  after  memo¬ 
randum  had  been  issued  to  press,  it  was  noticed  that  wording  was  in  certain  important  respects  in¬ 
consistent  with  statement  of  May  16th’.  He  said  that  they  were  therefore  issuing  the  explanatory  note 
which  is  printed  in  the  text  here.  The  note  it  had  been  proposed  to  insert  at  the  head  of  the  document 
was  an  error. 

3  See  No.  27.  4  Nos.  39  and  44. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 

LIP&JI3I337 :  p.  283 

secret  12  May  1946 

NO.  592/45 

I  am  grateful  to  Your  Highness  for  your  letter  of  the  10th  May1  which  I  have 
shown  to  the  Cabinet  Mission. 

2.  We  think  that  most  or  all  of  the  States  would  wish  to  take  their  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  new  Indian  set-up,  but  as  we  made  clear  today,  we  have  no 
intention  of  making  proposals  for  the  entry  of  the  States  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  negotiation. 

The  discussion  which  we  had  today2  and  the  aide-memoire 3  then  handed  you 
will,  I  think,  have  met  your  points. 


1  No.  242. 


2  No.  261. 


3  No.  262. 
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Record  of  seventh  Meeting  of  Second  Simla  Conference  held  on  12  May 

1946  at  6  pm 

L/P&JI 3/337 :  pp.  281-2 

TOP  SECRET 
NO.  S.C.(d)-5  [?7] 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  the  Delegation  had  received  copies  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  had  passed  between  the  parties.  They  noted  the  points  where 
the  parties  approached  each  other  and  the  other  points  where  there  was  dis¬ 
agreement.  The  question  was  whether  the  parties  thought  that  by  continuing 
this  conference  or  in  any  other  way  there  was  any  chance  of  reaching  agreement. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  two  parties  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  each 
other. 

Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  said  that  during  the  discussions  in  Simla  the 
whole  ground  had  been  covered.  The  Congress  in  their  last  communication 
had  tried  to  go  as  far  as  they  could.  They  had  also  offered  arbitration  by  an 
umpire.  He  did  not  see  what  more  they  could  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Muslim  League  had 
gone  a  long  way  in  accepting  the  idea  of  a  Union  confined  to  three  subjects. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  thought  both  parties  had  made  concessions; 
but  if  they  were  convinced  that  the  talks  would  not  lead  them  nearer  together, 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  only  course  therefore  was  to  close  this 
conference. 

A  long  discussion  followed  on  the  question  whether  the  documents  that 
had  passed  between  the  parties  and  the  Delegation  should  be  published.  The 
Congress  were  prepared  to  treat  them  as  confidential,  at  any  rate  for  the  time 
being,  but  Mr.  Jinnah  wanted  to  publish  at  any  rate  his  latest  letter1  and  the 
Congress  reply.2  He  claimed  that  documents  of  this  sort  were  no  longer 
confidential  when  the  conference  broke  up. 

The  Secretary  of  State  explained  that  the  Delegation  proposed  to  put  out 
a  statement  of  their  own  before  the  end  of  the  week  and  he  thought  that  no 
document  should  be  published  till  after  that.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Press  Communique  to  be  put  out  by  the  Delegation  should  include  mention  of 
the  fact  that  neither  party  was  to  blame  for  the  breakdown.3  This  was  accepted 
and  it  was  agreed  that  until  the  Delegation’s  own  statement  was  put  out,  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  should  be  treated  as  confidential.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  and  Mr.  Jinnah  should  prepare  a  list  of  documents  for  publication  in 
due  course. 

1  No.  259.  2  No.  260.  3  See  No.  265. 
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The  President  of  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  thanked  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  trying 
to  remove  the  differences  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  He 
said  “You  have  tried  your  best  and  we  thank  you”. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues  fully  appreciated  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  secure  an  agreement.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  parties  that 
they  had  not  agreed.  The  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  had  done  their  best,  and 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  grateful. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Viceroy  had 
wholeheartedly  tried  to  help.  They  appreciated  that  the  delegations  from  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  spoke  for  very  many  people  and  had  heavy 
responsibilities.  He  realised  their  difficulties.  The  Delegation  thanked  both 
parties  for  the  efforts  they  had  made,  and  were  sorry  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  agree. 


265 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Henderson  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10)23:  f  200 

most  immediate  Simla,  12  May  1946,  10.55  pm 

en  clair  Received:  12  May,  8  pm 

22-ITC.  The  following  official  communique  has  been  issued  tonight. 

Begins.  After  considering  the  views  put  forward  by  the  two  parties  the 
Conference  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  use  would  be  served  by  further 
discussions,  and  that  therefore  the  Conference  should  be  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  Cabinet  Mission  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  no  blame  can  be 
placed  on  either  party  for  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference  as  both  sides  did 
their  utmost  to  come  to  a  settlement.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  publish  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  between  the  parties  during  the 
Conference.  Ends. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Henderson  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/23:  f  199 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  12  May  1946,  11.10  pm 

en  clair  Received:  12  May,  y.33  pm 

23-ITC.  The  Cabinet  Delegation  has  issued  the  following  communique  tonight. 

Begins.  The  British  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
while  greatly  regretting  that  the  discussions  in  Simla  have  not  led  to  any 
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agreed  plan  between  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  for 
proceeding  with  the  working  out  of  the  new  Indian  Constitution  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  does  not  in  any  way  bring  to  an  end  the  mission  with  which 
they  were  charged  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  British  people.  The 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will  be  proceeding  to 
Delhi  on  Tuesday  and  it  is  their  intention  to  issue  a  statement  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  expressing  their  views  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  Ends. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/^/jjy:  p.  283 

12  May  1946 

As  Faithful  Ally  of  British  Government  I  trust  Your  Excellency  will  allow  me 
to  express  my  candid  views  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  that  is  that  the  affairs 
of  Indian  Princes,  especially  those  senior  States  with  which  British  Govern¬ 
ment  made  Treaties  in  the  past,  should  not  unreasonably  be  allowed  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  British  Indian  affairs  as  they  are  not  of  same  character  but 
quite  different  or  distinct  from  one  another  from  various  points  of  view. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Indian  Princes  hope  that  they  will  be  shown 
same  consideration  and  courtesy  by  the  Paramount  Power  to  which  they  are 
entitled  having  served  loyally  and  faithfully  for  so  many  years  to  which  the 
history  of  India  bears  eloquent  testimony.  In  conclusion  trust  Your  Excellency 
will  excuse  me  from  expressing  my  frank  views  regarding  the  affairs  of  Princely 
Order  which  boasts  to  enjoy  their  high  position  and  privileges  under  the  benign 
rule  of  His  Majesty  The  King-Emperor  and  whose  united  voice  is  Long  Live 
Britannia  as  presence  of  British  Government  is  no  doubt  a  sure  guarantee  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  India  and  a  great  blessing  for  Princely  Order. 

note  in  original:]  (On  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  suggestion  this  telegram  has 
Deen  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation.) 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  and  India  Office 1 
Telegram ,  L/PD]/ 10/23:  ffi  iyo-8o 

12-13  May  1946 

Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  India  Office. 

Following  is  revised  text  of  paragraphs  1-15  of  Statement.2 
Begins: — 

TOP  SECRET 

4th  Revise 

Draft  Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 

1.  On  March  15th  last  just  before  the  despatch  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  to 
India  Mr  Attlee,  the  British  Prime  Minister  used  these  words: — 

“My  Colleagues  are  going  to  India  with  the  intention  of  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  help  her  to  attain  her  freedom  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible. 
What  form  of  Government  is  to  replace  the  present  regime  is  for  India  to 
decide;  but  our  desire  is  to  help  her  to  set  up  forthwith  the  machinery  for 
making  that  decision. 

“I  hope  that  India  and  her  people  elect  to  remain  within  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  find  great  advantages  in  doing  so. 
“But  if  she  does  so  elect,  it  must  be  by  her  own  free  will.  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire  is  not  bound  together  by  chains  of  external  com¬ 
pulsion.  It  is  a  free  association  of  free  peoples.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
elects  for  independence,  in  our  view  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  will  be  for 
us  to  help  to  make  the  transition  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible.” 

2.  Charged  in  these  historic  words  we — the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
Viceroy — have  done  our  utmost  to  assist  the  two  main  political  parties  to  reach 
agreement  upon  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  unity  or  division  of  India.  After 
prolonged  discussions  in  New  Delhi  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League  together  in  conference  at  Simla.  There  was  a  full 
exchange  of  views  and  both  parties  were  prepared  to  make  considerable  con¬ 
cessions  in  order  to  try  to  reach  a  settlement,  but  it  ultimately  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  close  remainder  of  gap  between  the  parties  and  so  no  agreement  could 
be  concluded.  Since  no  agreement  has  been  reached  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  put  forward  what  we  consider  are  the  best  arrangements  possible  to  ensure 
a  speedy  setting  up  of  the  new  constitution. 

3.  We  have  accordingly  decided  to  make  immediate  arrangements  to 
enable  India  to  decide  the  future  constitution  of  India;  and  to  set  up  at  once  an 
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interim  Government  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  British  India  until  such 
time  as  a  new  constitution  can  he  brought  into  being.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  be  just  to  the  smaller  as  well  as  to  the  larger  sections  of  the  people;  and  to 
recommend  a  solution  which  will  lead  to  a  practicable  way  of  governing  the 
India  of  the  future,  and  will  give  a  sound  basis  for  defence  and  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  progress  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  field. 

4.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Mission;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  state 
that  it  has  shown  an  almost  universal  desire,  outside  the  supporters  of  the 
Muslim  League,  for  the  unity  of  India. 

5.  This  consideration  did  not,  however,  deter  us  from  examining  closely 
and  impartially  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  India;  since  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu-majority  rule.  This 
feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims  that  it 
cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper  safeguards.  If  there  is  to  be  internal  peace  in 
India  it  must  be  secured  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims  a  control 
in  all  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion,  and  economic  or  other  interests. 

6.  We  therefore  examined  in  the  first  instance  the  question  of  a  separate 
and  fully  independent  sovereign  state  of  Pakistan  as  claimed  by  the  Muslim 
League.  Such  a  Pakistan  would  comprise  two  areas:  one  in  the  North-West 
consisting  of  the  provinces  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  North-West  Frontier,  and 
British  Baluchistan;  the  other  in  the  North-East  consisting  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  League  were  prepared  to  consider  adjustment  of  boun¬ 
daries  at  a  later  stage,  but  insisted  the  principle  of  Pakistan  should  first  be 
acknowledged.  The  argument  for  a  separate  state  of  Pakistan  was  based,  first, 
upon  the  right  of  the  Muslim  majority  to  decide  their  method  of  government 
according  to  their  wishes,  and  secondly,  upon  the  necessity  to  include  substan¬ 
tial  areas  in  which  Muslims  are  in  a  minority,  in  order  to  make  Pakistan 
administratively  and  economically  workable. 

1  This  telegram  was  despatched  in  two  sections.  Paras.  1-15  were  sent  from  New  Delhi  in  tel.  Index 
33  and  received  by  the  Cabinet  Office.  (Despatched  13  May  1946,  6.10  am;  received  4.20  pm.) 
Paras.  16-24  were  sent  from  Simla  in  tel.  S/23  and  received  by  the  India  Office.  (Despatched  12  May 
1946,  8.40  pm;  received  13  May,  1  pm.) 

When  the  Cabinet  Office  circulated  the  complete  version  of  the  telegram,  as  printed  here,  it 
incorporated  five  of  six  amendments  to  the  Fourth  Revise  which  the  Mission  sent  from  Simla  to 
the  India  Office  in  tel.  S/28  of  13  May,  1.35  pm.  The  amendment  the  Cabinet  Office  failed  to  make 
was  the  alteration  of  the  words  ‘will  contain  due  representation’  in  the  first  sentence  of  para.  20  to 
read:  ‘should  contain  full  representation’. 

On  the  file  copy  of  the  telegram,  certain  minor  amendments  have  been  made  in  manuscript  to 
portions  of  the  text  where  the  decipher  was  uncertain  or  corrupt.  These  manuscript  corrections  are 
also  incorporated  here. 

2  See  note  1. 
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The  size  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  in  a  Pakistan  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  six  provinces  enumerated  above  would  be  very  considerable  as  the 
following  figures*  show: — 

*  All  population  figures  in  this  statement  are  from  the  most  recent  census  taken  in  1941. 
North-Western  Area 


North-Eastern  Area 


MUSLIM 

NON-MUSLIM 

Punjab  16,217,242 

N.W.F.P.  2,788,797 

Sind  3,208,325 

British  Baluchistan  438,930 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 

22,653,294 

13,840,231 

62.07  per  cent. 

a 

37.93  per  cent. 

Bengal  33,005,434 

Assam  3,442,479 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 

36,447,913 

34,063,345 

51.69  per  cent. 

48.31  per  cent. 

The  Muslim  minorities  in  the  remainder  of  British  India  number  some  20 
million  dispersed  amongst  a  total  population  of  188  million. 


These  figures  show  that  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  sovereign  state  of  Pakistan 
on  the  lines  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League,  would  not  solve  the  communal 
minority  problem;  nor  can  we  see  any  justification  for  including  within  a 
sovereign  Pakistan  those  districts  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  and  Assam  in 
which  the  population  is  predominantly  non-Muslim.  Every  argument  that 
can  be  used  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  can  equally  in  our  view  be  used  in  favour  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  non-Muslim  areas  from  Pakistan.  This  point  would 
particularly  affect  the  position  of  the  Sikhs. 


7.  We,  therefore,  considered  whether  a  smaller  sovereign  Pakistan  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Muslim  majority  areas  alone  might  be  a  possible  basis  of  compro¬ 
mise.  Such  a  Pakistan  is  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League  as  quite  impracticable 
because  it  would  entail  the  exclusion  from  Pakistan  of  ( a )  the  whole  of  the 
Ambala  and  Jullundur  divisions  in  the  Punjab;  ( b )  the  whole  of  Assam  except 
the  district  of  Sylhet;  and  (c)  a  large  part  of  Western  Bengal  including  Calcutta, 
in  which  city  the  percentage  of  the  Muslim  population  is  23.6  per  cent.  We 
ourselves  are  also  convinced  that  any  solution  which  involves  a  radical  partition 
of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  as  this  would  do,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces. 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab  each  has  its  own  common  language  and  a  long  history 
and  tradition.  Moreover,  any  division  of  the  Punjab  would  of  necessity  divide 
the  Sikhs  leaving  substantial  bodies  of  Sikhs  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 
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We  have  therefore  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  larger  nor 
a  smaller  sovereign  state  of  Pakistan  would  provide  an  acceptable  solution  for 
the  communal  problem. 

8.  Apart  from  the  great  force  of  the  foregoing  arguments  there  are  weighty 
administrative,  economic  and  military  considerations.  The  whole  of  the 
transportation  and  postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  India  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  United  India.  To  disintegrate  them  would  gravely  injure  both 
parts  of  India.  The  case  for  a  united  defence  is  even  stronger.  The  Indian  Armed 
Forces  have  been  built  up  as  a  whole  for  the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole,  and 
to  break  them  in  two  would  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on  the  long  traditions  and 
high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  and  would  entail  the  gravest 
dangers.  The  Indian  Navy  and  Indian  Air  Force  would  become  much  less 
effective.  The  two  sections  of  the  suggested  Pakistan  contain  the  two  most 
vulnerable  frontiers  in  India  and  for  a  successful  defence  in  depth  the  area  of 
Pakistan  would  be  insufficient. 

9.  A  further  consideration  of  importance  is  the  greater  difficulty  which  the 
Indian  States  would  find  in  associating  themselves  with  a  divided  British  India. 

10.  Finally  there  is  the  geographical  fact  that  the  two  halves  of  the  proposed 
Pakistan  state  are  separated  by  some  seven  hundred  miles  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  them  both  in  war  and  peace  would  be  dependent  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  Hindustan. 

11.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  advise  the  British  Government  that  the  power 
which  at  present  resides  in  British  hands  should  be  handed  over  to  two  entirely 
separate  sovereign  states. 

12.  This  decision  does  not  however  blind  us  to  the  very  real  Muslim  appre¬ 
hensions  that  their  culture  and  political  and  social  life  might  be  submerged 
in  a  purely  unitary  India,  in  which  the  Fhndus  with  their  greatly  superior 
numbers  must  be  a  dominant  element.  To  meet  this  the  Congress  have  put 
forward  a  scheme  under  which  provinces  would  have  full  autonomy  subject 
only  to  a  minimum  of  central  subjects,  such  as  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and 
Communications . 

Under  this  scheme  provinces,  if  they  wished  to  take  part  in  economic  and 
administrative  planning  on  a  large  scale,  could  cede  to  the  centre  optional 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  ones  mentioned  above. 

13.  Such  a  scheme  would,  in  our  view,  present  considerable  constitutional 
disadvantages  and  anomalies.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  a  central 
executive  and  legislature  in  which  some  ministers,  who  dealt  with  compulsory 
subjects,  were  responsible  to  the  whole  of  India  while  other  ministers,  who 
dealt  with  optional  subjects,  would  be  responsible  only  to  those  provinces  who 
had  elected  to  act  together  in  respect  of  such  subjects.  This  difficulty  would  be 
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accentuated  in  the  central  legislature,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude 
certain  members  from  speaking  and  voting  when  subjects  with  which  their 
provinces  were  not  concerned  were  under  discussion.  Apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  working  such  a  scheme,  we  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  fair  to  deny  to 
other  provinces,  which  did  not  desire  to  hand  over  optional  subjects  to  the 
centre,  the  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  group  for  a  similar  purpose.  This 
would  indeed  be  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  their  autonomous  powers  in 
a  particular  way. 

14.  Before  putting  forward  our  recommendation  we  turn  to  deal  with  the 
relationship  of  the  Indian  states  to  British  India.  It  is  quite  clear  that  with  the 
attainment  of  independence  by  British  India  the  relationship  which  has  hitherto 
existed  between  the  rulers  of  the  states  and  the  British  Crown  will  no  longer  be 
possible.  Paramountcy  can  neither  be  retained  by  the  British  Crown  nor 
transferred  to  the  new  government.  This  fact  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
those  whom  we  interviewed  from  the  states.  They  have  at  the  same  time 
assured  us  that  the  states  are  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  India.  The  precise  form  which  their  co-operation  will  take  must  be 
a  matter  for  negotiation  during  the  building  up  of  the  new  constitutional 
structure  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  identical  for  all  the  states. 
We  have  not  therefore  dealt  with  the  states  in  the  same  detail  as  the  provinces 
of  British  India  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 


15.  We  now  indicate  the  nature  of  a  solution  which  in  our  view  would  be 
just  to  the  essential  claims  of  all  parties  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  most 
likely  to  bring  about  a  stable  and  practicable  form  of  constitution  for  All-India. 

We  recommend  that  the  constitution  should  take  the  following  basic 
form: — 

(1)  There  should  be  a  Union  of  India  embracing  both  British  India  and  the 
States  which  should  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  foreign  affairs, 
defence,  and  communications;  and  should  have  the  powers  necessary 
to  raise  the  finances  required  for  the  above  subjects. 

(2)  The  Union  should  have  an  executive  and  a  legislature  constituted  from 
British  Indian  and  States  representatives.  Any  question  raising  a  major 
communal  issue  in  the  legislature  should  require  for  its  decision  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two 
major  communities  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

(3)  All  subjects  other  than  the  Union  subjects  and  all  residuary  powers 
should  vest  in  the  provinces. 

(4)  The  States  will  retain  all  subjects  and  powers  other  than  those  ceded  to 
the  Union. 

(5)  Provinces  should  be  free  to  form  groups  with  executives  and  legislatures, 
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and.  each  group  could,  determine  the  provincial  subjects  to  be  taken  in 
common. 

(6)  The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  of  the  groups  should  contain  a  pro¬ 
vision  whereby  any  province  could  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  legislative 
assembly  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution  after 
an  initial  period  of  10  years  and  at  10  yearly  intervals  thereafter. 

16.  It  is  not  our  object  to  lay  out  details  of  a  constitution  on  the  above 
programme  but  to  set  in  motion  machinery  whereby  a  constitution  can  be 
settled  by  Indians  for  Indians. 

It  has  been  necessary  however  for  us  to  make  this  recommendation  as  to 
broad  basis  of  future  constitution  because  it  became  clear  to  us  in  the  course  of 
our  negotiations  that  not  until  that  had  been  done  was  there  any  hope  of 
getting  two  major  communities  to  join  in  setting  up  of  constitution-making 
machinery. 

17.  We  now  indicate  constitution-making  machinery  which  we  propose  to 
bring  into  being  forthwith  in  order  to  enable  a  new  constitution  to  be  worked 

out. 

18.  In  forming  any  assembly  to  decide  a  new  constitutional  structure  the 
first  problem  is  to  obtain  as  broad  based  and  accurate  a  representation  of  the 
whole  population  as  is  possible.  The  most  satisfactory  method  obviously  would 
be  by  election  based  on  adult  franchise,  but  any  attempt  to  introduce  such 
a  step  now  would  lead  to  a  wholly  unacceptable  delay  in  formulation  of  new 
constitution.  The  only  practicable  course  is  to  utilise  recently  elected  Provincial 
Legislative  Assemblies  as  electing  bodies.  There  are,  however,  two  factors  in 
their  composition  which  make  this  difficult.  First  the  numerical  strengths  of 
Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies  do  not  bear  same  proportion  to  total  popula¬ 
tion  in  each  province.  Thus,  Assam  with  a  population  of  10  million  has  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  108  members,  while  Bengal,  with  a  population  six  times 
as  large,  has  an  Assembly  of  only  250.  Secondly  owing  to  weightage  given  to 
minorities  by  Communal  Award  strengths  of  several  communities  in  each 
Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  are  not  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
province.  Thus  number  of  seats  reserved  for  Moslems  in  Bengal  Legislative 
Assembly  is  only  48  per  cent  of  total  although  they  form  55  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
vincial  population.  After  a  most  careful  consideration  of  various  methods  by 
which  these  points  might  be  corrected  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fairest  and  most  practicable  plan  would  be 

[a)  To  allot  to  each  province  a  total  number  of  seats  proportional  to  its 
population  roughly  in  ratio  of  one  to  a  million  as  the  nearest  substitute 
for  representation  by  adult  suffrage. 

(b)  To  divide  this  provincial  allocation  of  seats  between  main  communities 
in  each  province  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
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(c)  To  provide  that  representatives  allotted  to  each  community  in  a  pro¬ 
vince  shall  be  elected  by  members  of  that  community  in  its  Legislative 
Assembly. 

We  think  that  for  these  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  recognise  only  three  main 
communities  in  India,  General,  Moslem  and  Sikh,  the  “General”  Community 
including  all  persons  who  are  not  Moslems  or  Sikhs.  As  smaller  minorities 
would  upon  population  basis  have  little  or  no  representation  since  they  would 
lose  weightage  which  assures  them  seats  in  Provincial  Legislature  we  have 
made  arrangements,  set  out  in  paragraph  20  below,  to  give  them  a  full  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  all  matters  of  special  interest  to  minorities. 

19.  (I)  We  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be  elected  by  each  Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly  the  following  numbers  of  representatives,  each  part  of 
Legislative  Assembly  (General,  Moslem  or  Sikh)  electing  its  own  representa¬ 
tives  by  method  of  proportional  representation  with  single  transfer  vote: — 


TABLE 

OF  REPRESENTATION 

Section  A 

Province 

General 

Muslim 

TOTAL 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

U.P. 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

3i 

5 

36 

Central  Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 

TOTAL 

167 

20 

187 

Section  B 

Province 

General 

Muslim 

Sikhs 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

8 

1 6 

4 

28 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 

TOTAL 

9 

22 

4 

35 

— 

= 

= 

= 

Section  C 

Province 

General 

Muslim 

TOTAL 

Bengal 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

7 

3 

10 

TOTAL 

34 

36 

70 

Total  for  British  India  292 

Maximum  for  Indian  State [s]  93 


total  385 

Note:  In  order  to  represent  Chief  Commissioners  Provinces  there  will  be  added  to  Section  A  the  mem¬ 
ber  representing  Delhi  in  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  the  member  representing  Ajmer-Merwara  in 
Central  Legislative  Assembly  and  a  representative  to  be  elected  by  Coorg  Legislative  Council. 

To  Section  B  will  be  added  a  representative  of  British  Baluchistan. 
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(II)  It  is  intention  that  States  would  be  given  in  final  Constituent  Assembly 
appropriate  representation  which  would  not  on  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
population  adopted  for  British  India  exceed  93 ,  but  method  of  selection  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  consultation.  States  would  in  preliminary  stage  be 
represented  by  a  negotiating  Committee. 

(III)  Representatives  thus  chosen  shall  meet  at  New  Delhi  as  soon  as  possible. 

(IV)  A  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  at  which  general  order  of  business 
will  be  decided,  a  chairman  and  other  officers  elected  and  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  (see  para.  No.  20  below)  on  rights  of  citizens,  minorities  and  tribal  and 
excluded  areas  set  up.  Thereafter  provincial  representatives  will  divide  up  into 
three  sections  shown  under  A,  B,  and  C  in  Table  of  Representation  in  sub 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph. 

(V)  These  sections  shall  proceed  to  settle  provincial  constitutions  for  pro¬ 
vinces  included  in  each  section  and  shall  also  decide  whether  any  group  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  set  up  for  those  provinces  and  if  so  with  what  provincial 
subjects  group  should  deal. 

Provinces  should  have  power  to  opt  out  of  groups  in  accordance  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  sub  clause  (VIII)  below. 

(VI)  The  representatives  of  sections  and  India  [n]  State  [s]  shall  reassemble  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  Union  Constitution. 

(VII)  In  Union  Constituent  Assembly  resolutions  varying  provisions  of 
paragraph  15  above  or  raising  any  major  communal  issue  shall  require  a 
majority  of  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  two  major  communities. 
Chairman  of  Assembly  shall  decide  which  if  any  of  resolutions  raise  major  com¬ 
munal  issues  and  shall  if  so  requested  by  a  majority  of  representatives  of  either 
of  major  Communities  consult  Federal  Court  before  giving  him  [his]  decision. 

(VIII)  As  soon  as  new  constitutional  arrangements  have  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  it  shall  be  open  to  any  province  to  elect  to  come  out  of  any  group  in  which 
it  has  been  placed.  Such  a  decision  shall  be  taken  by  legislature  of  Province  after 
first  general  election  under  new  Constitution. 

20.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  rights  of  citizens  minorities  and  tribal 
and  excluded  areas  will  contain  due  representation  of  interests  affected  and 
their  function  will  be  to  report  to  Union  Constituent  Assembly  upon  list  of 
fundamental  rights,  clauses  for  protecting  minorities  and  a  scheme  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tribal  and  excluded  areas  and  to  advise  whether  these  rights  should 
be  incorporated  in  Provincial,  Group  or  Union  Constitution. 

21.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will  forthwith  request  provincial  legislatures 
to  proceed  with  election  of  their  representatives,  and  States  to  set  up  a  nego¬ 
tiating  committee. 

It  is  hoped  process  of  constitution  making  can  proceed  as  rapidly  as  com¬ 
plexities  of  task  permit  so  that  interim  period  may  be  as  short  as  possible. 
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22.  It  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Union  Constituent 
Assembly  and  United  Kingdom  to  provide  for  certain  matters  arising  out  of 
transfer  of  power. 

■* 

23.  While  constitution  making  proceeds  administration  of  India  has  to  be 
carried  on.  We  attach  greatest  importance  therefore  to  setting  up  at  once  of 
an  interim  Government  having  support  of  major  political  parties.  It  is  essential 
during  interim  period  that  there  should  be  maximum  of  co-operation  in 
carrying  through  difficult  tasks  that  face  Government  of  India.  Beside  heavy 
task  of  day  to  day  administration,  there  is  grave  danger  of  famine  to  be  coun¬ 
tered,  there  are  decisions  to  be  taken  in  many  matters  of  post  war  development 
which  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  India’s  future  and  there  are  important 
international  conferences  in  which  India  has  to  be  represented.  For  all  these 
purposes  a  government  having  popular  support  is  necessary.  Viceroy  has  already 
started  discussions  to  this  end  and  hopes  soon  to  form  an  interim  government 
in  which  all  portfolios  including  that  of  War  Member  will  be  held  by  Indian 
leaders  having  full  confidence  of  people.  British  Government  recognising 
significance  of  changes  will  give  fullest  measure  of  co-operation  to  Govern¬ 
ment  so  formed  in  accomplishment  of  its  tasks  of  administration  and  in 
bringing  about  as  rapid  and  smooth  a  transition  to  independence  as  possible. 

24.  To  leaders  and  people  of  India,  who  now  have  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
plete  independence,  we  would  finally  say  this.  We  and  our  Government  and 
countrymen  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Indian  people  themselves 
to  agree  upon  the  method  of  framing  new  constitution  under  which  they  will 
live.  Despite  labours  which  we  have  shared  with  Indian  Parties  and  exercise  of 
much  patience  and  goodwill  by  all,  this  has  not  been  possible.  We,  therefore, 
now  lay  before  you  proposals  which,  after  listening  to  all  sides  and  after  much 
earnest  thought,  we  trust  will  enable  you  to  attain  your  independence  in  the 
shortest  time  and  with  the  least  danger  of  internal  disturbance  and  conflict. 
These  proposals  may  not,  of  course,  completely  satisfy  all  parties  but  you  will 
recognise  with  us  that,  at  this  particular  moment  in  Indian  history,  statesman¬ 
ship  demands  mutual  accommodation  and  we  ask  you  to  consider  alternative 
to  acceptance  of  these  proposals.  After  all  the  efforts  which  we  and  Indian 
parties  have  made  together  for  agreement,  we  must  state  that,  in  our  view, 
there  is  small  hope  of  peaceful  settlement  by  agreement  of  the  Indian  parties 
alone.  Alternative  would  therefore  be  a  grave  danger  of  violence,  chaos  and 
even  civil  war.  Gravity  and  duration  of  such  disturbance  cannot  be  foreseen, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  disaster  for  many  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children.  This  is  a  possibility  which  must  be  regarded  with  equal 
abhorrence  by  Indian  people,  our  own  countrymen  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
We  therefore  lay  these  proposals  before  you  in  the  profound  hope  that  they 
will  be  accepted  and  operated  by  you  in  the  spirit  of  accommodation  and  good- 
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will  in  which  they  are  offered.  We  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  future  good  of 
India  at  heart  to  extend  their  vision  beyond  their  own  community  or  interest 
to  interests  of  the  whole  400  million  of  Indian  people. 

W e  hope  that  the  new  independent  India  may  choose  to  be  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  We  hope  in  any  event  that  you  will  remain  in  close 
and  friendly  association  with  our  people.  But  these  are  matters  for  your  own 
free  choice.  Whatever  that  choice  may  be  we  look  forward  with  you  to  your 
ever  increasing  prosperity  among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world  and  to 
a  future  even  more  glorious  than  your  past.  Ends. 


269 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram ,  pp.  283-6 

immediate  Simla,  13  May  lpffi,  10.40  am 

top  secret  Received:  13  May ,  11.30  am 

No.  S./24.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation. 

1.  We  refer  to  your  telegram1  of  8th  May  dealing  with  our  Index  31,  etc. 
So  far  from  finding  your  comments  unduly  critical,  they  have  been  most 
helpful  to  us  in  finalising  our  proposals. 

2.  The  final  draft2  of  our  statement  which  is  being  telegraphed  separately 
covers  certain  of  the  points  you  have  raised  and  as  regards  the  others,  we  hope 
that  you  will  find  our  reasons  satisfactory. 

3.  We  agree,  of  course,  that  our  plan,  though  only  an  outline,  must  be 
capable  of  being  satisfactorily  filled  in  and  we  have  throughout  subjected 
it  to  that  test.  But  our  purpose  has  been,  while  drawing  up  a  complete  scheme 
for  Constitution-making  machinery,  to  confine  ourselves  in  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  itself  to  as  few  points  as  possible.  These  are  the  points 
upon  which  we  see  no  chance  of  progress  being  made  unless  we  give  the 
Indian  parties  as  strong  a  lead  as  we  can. 

4.  Our  earlier  meetings  in  Delhi  and  the  more  intensive  discussions  in  Simla 
have  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  stumbling  blocks  and  it  is  this  appreciation 
which  has  determined  the  scope  and  nature  of  our  proposals  about  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

5.  As  to  distribution  of  powers  and  subjects  (your  paragraphs  3-7),  you 
will  find  that  certain  of  your  comments  have  been  met.  We  have  not  gone 
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further  because  it  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  policy  we  are  following  not  to  be 
specific  about  things  that  Indians  can  and  should  settle  for  themselves. 

6.  We  have  provided  that  the  Centre  must  have  sources  of  finance  but  it 
seems  to  us  inexpedient  to  go  beyond  that.  Similarly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  practical  questions  come  under  closer  examination  the  importance  of  an 
all-India  currency  and  of  maintaining  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  etc.,  will  be 
realised,  but  we  must  leave  it  at  that.  Similarly,  they  should  discover  for  them¬ 
selves  the  necessity  of  a  Union  Court  but  if  we  were  to  include  a  provision  for 
it  in  our  proposals  we  should  be  unnecessarily  providing  another  point  upon 
which  discussion  would  hasten  [fasten]  before  the  Constitution-making  process 
could  be  started. 

7.  We  greatly  hope  you  will  find  in  the  foregoing  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  those  points  upon  which  your  comments  have  not  been  fully  met  in  our 
revised  statement  and  that  you  will  authorise  us  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practical 
considerations  permit. 

8.  We  propose  to  send  you  shortly  a  suggested  statement  to  be  made  in 
Parliament.  You  may  wish  to  adopt  [  Padapt]  it  but  if  you  propose  to  modify 
any  of  the  essential  wording  we  should  be  glad  to  be  given  a  chance  of  expres¬ 
sing  our  views  as  words  are  so  closely  debated  here  and  may  unexpectedly  give 
a  wrong  impression. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Wav  ell  Papers.  Notes  of  Important  Interviews ,  1943-7,  pp.  183-3 

secret  undated 

his  excellency’s  interview  with  pandit  jawaharlal 

NEHRU  ON  I  3  TH  MAY  1946 

i.  I  began  by  showing  him  the  Food  Secretary’s  note1  in  reply  to  certain 
queries  about  the  food  position  which  he  had  raised  with  me  at  our  last  inter¬ 
view.  He  read  the  note  and  made  no  comment. 

2.  I  then  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  been  rather  disturbed  by  indications  that 
some  Provincial  Governments  were  contemplating  the  enlistment  of  large 
batches  of  I.N. A.  men  into  the  Police.  I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  this  would 
upset  the  morale  of  the  Police  and  might  bring  the  Governor,  with  his  special 
responsibilities,  into  conflict  with  his  Ministry  in  one  or  more  Provinces.  I 
asked  that  the  Congress  High  Command  should  use  their  influence  to  stop  any 
such  proposal,  if  possible,  in  the  interests  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  of  main¬ 
taining  friendly  relations  between  the  Governors  and  Ministries.  I  said  that 
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he  already  knew  my  views  about  the  I.N.A.,  and  that  while  there  was  no 
desire  whatever  to  persecute  them,  I  was  sure  it  was  entirely  wrong  to  give 
them  preferential  treatment  in  the  matter  of  government  service,  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  Police. 

Nehru  began  by  saying  that  I  had  referred  to  the  Congress  High  Com¬ 
mand,  that  I  should  realise  that  it  was  a  body  with  many  different  tendencies 
and  stresses,  including  a  very  strong  element  of  extremists  which  had  lately 
been  gaining  ground.  He  said  that  while  the  Working  Committee  had  been 
up  at  Simla  there  had  been  elections  going  on  in  the  Congress  organisation, 
and  the  results  were  showing  a  very  distinct  tendency  towards  the  extremists. 
It  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  present  Working  Committee  would  retain 
their  influence  over  the  more  extreme  elements. 

I  said  that  if  this  were  so,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  not 
disturb  the  morale  of  the  Police;  and  that  I  thought  the  proposal  to  introduce 
the  I.N.A.  element  into  the  Police  probably  came  from  the  extremists. 

We  then  had  a  longish  talk  about  the  I.N.A.  He  said  that  while  most  people 
now  realised  that  they  had  gone  too  far  in  their  glorification  of  the  I.N.A., 
and  the  tendency  was  now  swinging  the  other  way,  they  were  an  element 
which  had  to  be  considered,  since  all  parties  were  now  angling  to  use  them; 
and  it  was  important  to  provide  employment  for  them  and  thus  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  more  extreme  elements.  I  said  that  I  appreciated  this, 
but  that  mass  enlistment  into  the  Police  was  not  a  move  which  could  be 
justified. 

We  had  some  discussion  about  the  Police,  how  they  were  regarded  as  the 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  how  it  was  necessary  to  put  something  more 
“popular”  in  their  place.  I  said  that  if  Nehru  meant  by  that  introducing 
politics  into  the  Police,  it  would  be  as  fatal  to  do  so  as  to  introduce  it  into  the 
Army;  that  the  whole  essence  of  government  service  was  loyalty  to  the  existing 
constitutional  Government;  and  that  I  was  quite  certain  that  all  the  Services, 
including  the  Police,  would  loyally  serve  a  newly  established  Government, 
and  conform  to  new  rules  they  might  wish  to  make,  provided  that  their  morale 
was  not  upset  by  purges  or  witch-hunts.  I  said  that  if  men  were  wanted  for  the 
Police,  surely  it  would  be  better  to  use  men  from  the  Army  who  had  shown 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Government,  rather  than  men  who,  whatever  their 
motives  might  have  been,  had  once  broken  their  faith.  He  said  that  he  agreed 
with  a  great  deal  of  what  I  said  but  that  the  loyal  men  were  provided  for  by 
Government,  whereas  these  I.N.A.  men  were  left  comparatively  destitute  and 
might  get  into  bad  hands. 

We  left  it  at  that,  his  attitude  was  quite  reasonable,  but  obviously  the 
Congress  consider  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  I.N.A.  men  as  far  as  possible, 
and  government  service  naturally  seems  to  them  the  easiest  way  to  do  so. 

1  Not  printed  in  Wavell  Papers. 
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3.  I  then  turned  to  the  connected  point  of  enquiries  into  the  1942  Rebellion, 
and  victimization  of  Government  servants.  I  said  that  it  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  and  have  a  most  unsteadying  effect  on  all  the  Services  if  enquiries 
were  held  and  the  unhappy  past  raked  up.  We  had  met  the  Ministries  in  this 
matter  by  agreeing  to  the  release  of  the  Ashti-Chimur  murderers,  for  instance, 
and  those  convicted  of  murdering  British  officers;  the  Ministries  on  their  part 
ought  not  to  provoke  a  conflict  by  trying  to  make  enquiries. 

Nehru  did  not  say  a  great  deal  about  this,  and  branched  off  into  the  matter 
of  corruption  among  Government  services.  I  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  evil 
which  would  have  to  be  stamped  out.  We  somehow  diverged  from  this  into 
the  long  delays  of  the  law  in  India,  and  the  necessity  for  reform  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  procedure. 

4.  I  then  mentioned  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Executive 
Council,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  8-30  a.m.  tomorrow.2 

2  There  is  no  note  of  this  subsequent  meeting  in  Wavell  Papers,  Notes  of  Important  Interviews, 
1942-7.  For  an  account  see  Wavell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal,  pp.  268-9. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
RI3I1/113:  ff  49-50 

13  May  1946 

NOTE  OF  H. e/s  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JINNAH  ON  I  3  TH  MAY  1946 

i.  Mr.  Jinnah  looked  tired  and  ill,  and  said  he  was  badly  in  need  of  a  rest;  he 
proposed  to  remain  in  Simla,  if  possible  for  three  weeks’  rest.  I  told  him  what 
the  movements  of  the  Delegation  were,  and  that  we  wished  to  hand  a  copy  of 
the  Statement  we  were  going  to  issue  to  the  principal  parties  a  few  hours 
before  it  was  given  to  the  public.  I  asked  who  would  represent  him  in  Delhi; 
he  said  Liaqat  Ali  Khan.  I  offered  to  try  and  arrange  that  he  should  also  get 
a  personal  copy  handed  to  him  in  Simla  at  the  same  time.  He  said  that  he  would 
come  down  to  Delhi  whenever  I  summoned  him,  but  otherwise  wished  to 
remain  in  Simla  to  recuperate. 

2.  He  then  said  that  he  did  not  know,  of  course,  what  was  in  our  Statement, 
but  that  “the  whole  guts”  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  grouping  of  the  Muslim 
Provinces,  if  this  was  once  agreed,  we  might  be  able  to  get  on. 

3 .  I  then  went  on  to  sound  him  about  the  Interim  Government.  I  told  him 
that  I  should  have  to  get  on  with  its  formation  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I 
had  already  sounded  Congress.  I  then  put  to  him  the  same  points  as  I  had  put  to 
Azad  and  Nehru  a  few  days  ago;  i.e.  that  the  new  Council  would  be  entirely 
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Indian  except  for  the  Viceroy;  that  I  had  in  mind  a  Council  of  twelve  to 
begin  with,  excluding  the  Governor-General;  I  told  him  the  proposed  port¬ 
folios,  and  the  proposed  composition  of  the  Executive  Council  (5  from  the 
Muslim  League,  5  from  Congress,  including  a  Scheduled  Caste  representative, 
one  Sikh,  and  one  other).  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  idea  whether  Congress 
would  accept  this,  but  that  if  they  did,  I  thought  the  Muslim  League  would  be 
well  advised  to  accept  so  favourable  a  proportion.  I  realised  that  there  would  be 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  for  instance  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim; 
I  knew  Mr.  Jinnah’s  views  about  that,  but  as  there  was  a  Congress  Ministry  of 
Muslims  in  the  N.W.F.P.  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  Congress  on  this 
point,  so  I  hoped  that  he  would  reflect  carefully  before  refusing  entirely  to  sit 
with  a  Congress  Muslim. 

Jinnah  listened  carefully  but  made  little  comment.  He  seemed  inclined  to 
agree  with  me  that  the  Defence  Member  should  if  possible  be  neither  a  Hindu 
nor  a  Muslim;  he  thought  that  in  getting  a  distribution  of  the  portfolios 
between  Congress  and  the  League,  the  Home  portfolio  might  be  balanced 
with  Finance;  External  Affairs  with  Communications;  Commerce  with 
Planning  and  Development;  and  Agriculture  and  Food  with  Education  and 
Health.  He  said  that  whether  or  not  the  Muslim  League  came  into  the  Interim 
Government  would  depend  on  whether  our  Statement  seemed  likely  to  offer 
a  solution  of  the  long  term  issue.  His  fear  was  that  the  Congress  plan  was  to  get 
control  of  the  Central  Government,  to  shelve  the  fundamental  long  term 
issue,  and  concentrate  on  getting  control  in  the  Provinces.  He  could  not  come 
into  the  Government  unless  it  was  on  a  basis  of  a  long  term  settlement  satis¬ 
factory  to  him  being  in  view. 

4.  I  think  that  this  is  the  nearest  I  have  ever  got  Mr.  Jinnah  towards  accepting 
the  possibility  of  entering  an  Interim  Government.  He  did  not  commit  himself 
in  any  way,  but  he  did  not  adopt  an  entirely  unreasonable  and  non  possumus 
attitude  as  has  so  often  been  his  practice  in  the  past. 
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Sir  H.  Tivynam  ( Central  Provinces  and  Berar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  IVavell 

Telegram ,  L/P&JI  10/42:  ff  123-6 

most  immediate  13  May  1946,  l  pm 

personal  Received:  13  May ,  11  pm 

CONFIDENTIAL 

No.  MS  191.  Your  letter  dated  May  5th1  No.  592/31  received  here  May  10th. 
Subsequent  telegrams  indicate  essentials  of  draft  solution  have  already  been 

1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 
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considered  by  parties’  delegates  and  that  if  there  is  a  breakdown  they  will  have 
their  criticism  and  objections  ready.  This  Province  has  little  independent  or 
original  political  thought.  Both  parties  and  press  will  follow  leads  of  two  all- 
India  organisations  and  I  fear  nothing  I  can  do  will  alter  this.  I  will  however 
as  you  suggest  see  my  Ministers  and  explain  scheme  to  them.  Presume  you 
will  let  me  know  when  time  comes  for  this. 

2.  I  fear  reactions  will  be  wholly  unfavourable.  Muslim  League  as  is  evident 
from  your  telegram  80-S.C.  dated  May  nth2  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
scheme.  Line  of  attack  by  Congress  will  be  probably  that  scheme  may  be 
pretty  solution  academically  but  falls  far  short  of  Congress  aspiration  of 
declaration  of  independence  and  transfer  of  power  both  at  Centre  and  in 
Provinces  involving  virtual  abrogation  of  Constitution  Act.  My  Ministers  and 
prominent  Congressmen  expect  something  of  this  sort  and  attitude  of  former 
even  now  is  that  Governor’s  special  responsibility  and  discretionary  powers 
are  obsolete. 

3 .  At  a  time  when  spirit  of  urgency  is  overriding,  procedure  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  cumbersome  and  slow  and  device  of  postponement  of  transfer  of 
power  (grp.  omtd?).  What  had  been  anticipated  was  some  early  and  failing 
a  better  word  dramatic  move  to  lessen  present  high  state  of  public  tension. 
The  public  will  see  in  announcement  device  (for?)  postponement  of  any 
radical  change  under  cover  of  slow  and  possibly  highly  contested  building  of 
exceptionally  elaborate  constitutional  structure  and  we  can  rely  on  Congress 
support  for  this  view.  There  will  be  usual  accusation  of  bad  faith  and  of  attempt 
to  defer  surrender  of  power.  This  might  be  avoided  if  an  interim  government 
at  the  Centre  can  be  set  up  forthwith  on  full  responsible  basis  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  your  efforts  in  this  connection  will  be  successful.  As  situation  has 
now  developed  however,  I  fear  League  will  refuse  to  cooperate  in  interim 
government  and  purely  Congress  Government  will  certainly  exacerbate 
position  and  bring  it  to  boiling  point.  This  brings  us  back  to  same  old  situation 
of  stalemate.  I  would  advocate  further  exploration  of  possibility  of  interim 
settlement  for  a  period  of  years  to  permit  (a)  postponement  of  main  issue  i.e. 
permanent  Union  (h)  time  to  see  how  temporary  Union  would  work  and  last 
but  not  least  (c)  removal  of  present  protagonists  from  scene. 

4.  As  regards  time,  proposal  to  summon  provincial  legislative  assembly 
before  end  of  June  may  be  resisted  by  Ministry  who  arrive  here  in  next  few 
days.  Intense  heat  in  Nagpur  at  this  season  of  year  makes  session  before  rains 
unpopular  with  ministers,  Legislative  Assembly  and  officials  alike.  I  doubt 
whether  few  weeks  delay  will  make  any  difference  especially  as  a  I  fear  session 
for  the  purpose  of  elections  of  representatives  to  group  constituent  assemblies 
will  be  largely  indignation  at  meetings  at  failure  to  declare  immediate  indepen- 
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dence  and  arrange  immediate  transfer  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  deci¬ 
sion  against  Pakistan,  on  the  other. 

2  No.  258. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 


Telegram ,  L/P&Jf/jjy:  p.  286 


Simla,  13  May  1946 

No.  25-G.T.C.  I  appreciate  the  frank  expression  of  Your  Exalted  Highness’ 
views  contained  in  your  telegram  of  12th  May.1  Your  Exalted  Highness  may 
rest  assured  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  fully  appreciate  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  position  of  British  India  and  that  of  the  States.  This 
distinction  has  been  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  my¬ 
self  throughout  the  discussions  which  have  recently  concluded. 

1  No.  267. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram,  L/P&JI5I337:  p.  283 

13  May  1946 

In  continuation  of  my  yesterday’s  telegram1  to  Your  Excellency  I  trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  express  my  personal  views  regarding  the  Senior  Indian  State  [s] 
for  your  consideration  which  is  this  that  all  those  States  which  are  capable  of 
standing  on  their  own  legs  which  means  that  they  have  got  sufficient  resources 
of  their  State  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  are  not  in  need  of  help  from  any 
quarter  they  should  maintain  their  entity  and  not  join  any  Indian  Union  which 
may  come  into  force  but  make  suitable  Treaty  with  Indian  Government  only 
in  those  matters  which  are  common  interests  to  both  of  them  but  those  States 
which  do  not  come  under  this  category  they  should  make  a  Union  of  their 
own  and  observe  the  same  procedure  as  mentioned  above  leaving  out  these 
two  kinds  of  States  the  rest  which  are  no  more  than  petty  Zamindars  they 
should  amalgamate  themselves  with  those  British  Indian  Provinces  in  which 
they  happen  to  possess  their  State  or  property  or  even  if  they  like  they  can  give 
up  this  in  return  for  substance  or  hereditary  pension  and  be  Zamindars  only  in 
name.  Unless  something  of  this  kind  is  done  I  am  afraid  these  last  ones  cannot 
survive  the  vicissitude  of  the  times. 


1  No.  267. 
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Cabinet  C.M.(^)  43th  Conclusions ,  Minute  7 
R I 30/1 1 7:  ff  53-4 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.  W.i,  on  13  May  1946  at 
11  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton, 
Lord  Jowitt,  Viscount  Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  Westwood,  Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs, 
Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Mr  Aneurin  Bevan,  Mr  T.  Williams 
Also  present  during  discussion  of  item  7  was:  Mr  P.  J.  Noel-Baker 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.(46)  44th  Conclusions,  Minute  6)1 

the  prime  minister  informed  the  Cabinet  that,  since  the  conference  at 
Simla  had  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement,  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India 
proposed  to  issue  a  statement  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 

As  soon  as  the  draft  of  this  statement  was  available,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  held  to  consider  it. 

1  No.  229. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  India  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  f  34 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  SIMLA,  13  May  1946,  3.43  pm 

top  secret  Received:  13  May,  12.43  pm 

S./26.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation. 

Our  telegram  S./24  of  the  12th  May.1 

1.  In  the  concluding  stages  of  Conference  we  only  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  Jinnah  to  refrain  from  publishing  immediately  some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  Conference  which  in  our  view  might  have  prejudiced  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  our  Statement.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  Statement  should  be 
issued  here  on  Thursday  evening  at  8  p.m.  as  arranged.  Your  statement  in 
Commons  would  thus  be  on  Thursday  at  3.30  p.m.  B.S.T. 

2.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  distribution  of  copies  to  press  at 
Provincial  centres  through  Governors  and  final  text  must  be  available  to  them 
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early  on  Thursday.  We  hope  therefore  that  you  will  not  ask  us  to  make  any 
alterations  at  all  in  text  unless  you  regard  them  as  vital.  Of  course  if  there  are 
fundamental  points  which  you  wish  us  to  consider  further  we  shall  have  to 
postpone  publication. 

3 .  W e  should  be  glad  to  know  at  earliest  possible  moment  whether  we  can 
go  ahead  with  printing  and  distribution  arrangements  on  above  lines. 

1  No.  269;  the  date  should  be  13  May. 
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Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram ,  LfP&J!  10)22:  f  33 

immediate  13  May  1946,  12.30  pm 

SECRET 

79.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  for  Secretary  of  State. 

1.  Reference  Index  telegram  of  10th  May,  No.  S.  18. 1  As  regards  your  para¬ 
graph  3,  it  is  not  considered  that  any  formal  authority  for  the  creation  and 
functioning  of  the  constitution  making  body  is  required  from  here,  other  than 
a  direction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (c.f.  Section  314  of  the  Act)  requiring 
the  Governor  General  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
policy  approved  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Parliamentary  and  possibly 
other  formalities  will  not  be  required  until  time  has  come  for  acceptance  and 
implementation  of  the  new  constitution,  i.e.  not  until  the  constitution  making 
body  has  finalised  its  recommendations. 

Such  powers  in  matter  of  procedure  etc.  as  constitution  making  body  will 
require  can  presumably  be  provided  by  Indian  Legislature  or  by  Governor 
General’s  Ordinance.  No  Parliamentary  action  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Question  raised  in  your  paragraphs  1  and  2  will  be  pursued  and  a  ruling 
sought  from  Law  Officers  as  early  as  possible,  but  in  view  of  paragraph  1 
above,  this  is  apparently  not  a  matter  of  first  urgency. 

1  No.  246. 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  A.  Nye  [Madras)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  L/P&JI  10/42:  f  127 

immediate  13  May  1946,  6.20  pm 

secret  Received:  13  May ,  11  pm 

No.  46-A.  Your  letter  of  May  5th.1  Your  telegram  of  May  nth.2  Cabinet 
Delegation  constitution  plan. 

Reactions  of  organised  parties  will  be  probably  on  all-India  lines  though 
local  Congress  party  as  rather  divorced  from  High  Command  may  take  indepen¬ 
dent  line.  Anticipate  lukewarm  approval  with  detailed  criticism  from  Congress, 
strong  opposition  from  Muslim  League  and  possibly  refusal  to  cooperate, 
objections  from  Indian  Christians  and  Depressed  Classes  at  lack  of  separate 
representation  for  them.  Certain  Congress  reactions  not  repeat  not  unduly 
unfavourable,  do  not  expect  serious  trouble  here. 

Timing.  The  earlier  the  announcement  could  be  made  the  better. 

Procedure  proposed  suitable  but  I  should  like  advance  intimation  of  publica¬ 
tion.  If  time  allows  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  say  300  copies  could  be  sent  by 
air  mail  for  distribution  to  members  of  legislature.  Printing  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  locally  until  we  are  in  possession  of  the  authentic  document  in  the  final 
form. 

1  See  No.  231,  note  1. 

2  Tel.  83-S.C.  of  11  May  from  Lord  Wavell  to  Governors  sent  extracts  from  the  draft  Statement  as 
it  then  stood.  L/P&J/I0/42:  ff  157-60. 
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Sir  O.  Caroe  (. North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/42:  jj  123-4 

immediate  13  May  1946,  7.30  pm 

secret  Received:  14  May,  1  am 

No.  CA  24.  Your  Excellency’s  telegram  83-S.C.  of  nth  May1  deals  quite 
a  different  hand  and  I  think  I  should  comment  further.2 

2.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  Congress  are  getting  things  much  their  own 
way,  and  that  new  solution  should  therefore  make  it  easier  in  this  province 
with  Congress  Government  to  cope  with  immediate  resultant  situation.  But 
study  will  show  my  Ministry  that  proposed  constitution  of  section  B  Constituent 
Assembly3  weighs  side  to  our  favour  [sic]  of  League  in  Punjab,  who  may  be  in 
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position  to  dictate  group  constitution  and  eventually  perhaps  to  dominate 
group  government.  Picture  is  thus  very  different  from  that  drawn  for  section 
C.  In  reply  one  could  emphasise  right  to  elect  from  out  of  group,  but  it  is  not 
clear  what  happens  to  province  so  electing.  Does  it  join  other  group  or  remain 
single  province  in  direct  relations  with  Centre? 

3 .  Local  Leaguers  and  tribes  should  be  sufficiently  reassured  by  above  if  it  is 
correct  forecast.  One  could  also  reassure  them  by  emphasis  on  safeguards  in 
paragraph  16 (2)4  and  by  reference  to  provisions  for  working  out  group  con¬ 
stitution  in  paragraph  20, 5  and  for  representation  of  tribal  interests  under 
paragraph  21. 6  But  Moslem  resentment  may  be  aroused  by  representation  on 
population  basis  even  if  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  heavy  weightage  they  were 
to  receive  in  original  scheme,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  this. 

4.  On  the  whole  I  welcome  proposal  not  to  include  tribal  representative 
at  this  stage,  although  representation  proposed  for  Baluchistan  is  likely  to 
suggest  to  tribes,  and  possibly  to  parties  also  in  province,  that  tribes  ought  to 
be  included  at  earlier  stage. 

5.  There  is  likely  to  be  Hindu  and  Sikh  outcry  over  failure  to  secure  repre¬ 
sentation  from  this  province.  I  sympathise  with  this  feeling,  but  their  grievance 
could  not  be  sustained  in  face  of  Moslem  representation  on  population  basis. 

1  See  No.  278,  note  2. 

2  See  No.  249  for  Sir  O.  Caroe’s  comments  on  the  Second  Revise  of  the  Mission’s  Statement. 

3  Sir  O.  Caroe  had  been  sent  a  table  of  representation  in  Section  A,  B  and  C  Constituent  Assemblies 
which  was  similar  to  that  given  in  No.  268,  para.  19  (I). 

4  Para.  16  (2)  as  sent  to  Sir  O.  Caroe  was  of  similar  import  to  para.  15  (2)  of  No.  268. 
s  Para.  20  as  sent  to  Sir  O.  Caroe  was  similar  to  para.  19  of  No.  268. 

6  Para.  21  as  sent  to  Sir  O.  Caroe  was  almost  identical  with  para.  20  of  No.  268. 
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Sir  O.  Caroe  (North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


Telegram,  Rfr/i/ity  f  44 


IMPORTANT 

SECRET 


No.  CA  25.  Your  telegram  No.  85-S.C.  May  13th.1 


13  May  1946,  7.30  pm 
Received:  14  May,  8  am 


2.  I  suppose  Nishtar  will  prove  too  closely  tied  to  Jinnah  to  play.  He  is  not 
exemplary.  I  had  thought  of  Nawab  of  Hoti  who  is  M.L.A.  and  possessed  of 

1  In  tel  CA  23  of  12  May,  Sir  O.  Caroe  referred  to  Lord  Wavell  s  request  in  No.  245  for  the  names  of 
Mushms  who  might  join  the  Executive  Council  if  Mr  Jinnah  refused  to  participate.  Sir  O.  Caroe 
asked  whether  these  names  were  to  be  confined  to  M.L.As.  In  tel.  85-S.C.  of  13  May,  Lord  Wavell 
replied  that  there  was  no  need  to  suggest  M.L.As  only.  R/3/1/113:  ff  41-2. 
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personality  and  independence  of  thought  but  he  is  unbalanced.  Possibilities  are 
Mian  Ziauddin  very  capable  barrister  who  has  just  been  displaced  from  office 
in  local  league  also  Khan  Bahadur  Taj  Muhammad  Khan  well  known  Chitral 
road  contractor  who  after  consulting  Cunningham  and  with  Khan  Sahib’s 
blessing  I  had  intended  to  propose  for  nomination  to  the  Council  of  State. 
He  has  no  strong  party  affiliations  but  is  inclined  to  League  politics  and  is 
able.  I  have  no  idea  whether  any  of  them  would  accept. 
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Mr  Weightman  to  Mr  Donaldson 
LIP&SI12I4631:  ff  3D-15 

secret  new  Delhi,  14  May  ig46 

D.O.  NO.  319/S 
Dear  Donaldson, 

I  am  afraid  our  comments  on  Squire’s  letter  No.  44/45  /F  of  the  1st  February 
1946  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Kabul  Legation1  have  been  somewhat  delayed 
owing  to  other  preoccupations.  The  comments  that  follow  will  refer  not  only 
to  Kabul  but  also  to  other  limitrophe  countries  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

2.  As  Squire  remarks  in  his  subsequent  letter  of  the  same  number  dated  the 
6th  February,1  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
though  hitherto  that  correspondence  has  been  directed  mainly  to  the  situation 
that  might  exist  during  the  transitory  period  during  which  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  was  functioning  in  India.  The  greater  emphasis  however  must  now  be 
laid  on  the  situation  that  will  arise  when  India  achieves  full  independence, 
whether  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  with 
something  corresponding  to  Dominion  Status,  or  in  total  severance  from  the 
Empire.  Squire  has  made  his  approach  to  the  problem  in  the  expectation  that 
India  will  remain  within  the  Empire,  though  in  enjoyment  of  full  sovereignty 
and  in  full  control  of  her  own  external  affairs,  and  we  have  given  thought  to 
the  possibility  that  in  such  circumstances  it  might  be  possible  to  work  for 
joint  representation  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  India  in  Afghanistan, 
Nepal,  Tibet,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  possibly  Persia  too.  The  main  justification 
for  such  joint  representation  lies  in  the  economy  of  expenditure  and  of  trained 
man-power  and  in  the  elimination  of  administrative  difficulties  and  of  the 
appearance  at  the  representative  end  of  divergence  of  policy,  interest  or  direc¬ 
tion.  That  these  would  be  real  advantages  is  evident  enough,  but  the  objections 
unfortunately  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  overwhelming.  Such  joint  representation 
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could  of  course  only  be  on  the  basis  of  absolute  equality  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  involving  joint  staffing  of  Legations  and  alternation  of 
British  and  Indian  Heads  of  Missions.  We  believe  that  such  a  proposition  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  need 
not  recount  in  detail;  and  we  feel  equally  convinced  that  it  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  Indian  Government  of  the  future.  The  susceptibilities  of  an 
independent  Indian  Dominion  Government  would  naturally  be  particularly 
sensitive  at  the  outset  and  the  appearance  of  surrendering  some  part  of  its  new 
found  independence  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Government  itself  and 
would  of  course  lay  it  open  to  vehement  criticism  in  the  country.  Finally,  to 
take  the  specific  instance  of  Afghanistan,  we  should  expect  that  the  Afghan 
Government  would  find  a  joint  United  Kingdom-Indian  Legation  an  incom¬ 
prehensible  hybrid  which  would  evoke  both  distrust  and  dislike. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  we  should  expect  that  an  Indian  Legation  in  Kabul 
in  parallel  with  a  British  Legation  would  be  perfectly  acceptable  in  principle  to 
the  Afghan  Government,  who  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  high  level  representation  of  a  major  neighbouring 
state  with  whom  Afghanistan  shares  an  intractable  tribal  problem  and  on  whom 
she  is  economically  so  largely  dependent.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  again  that 
the  contentment  with  which  they  would  view  this  new  arrangement  would 
depend  directly  on  H.M.G.’s  decision  whether  or  not  to  maintain  a  Legation 
in  Kabul.  Indeed,  however  low  H.M.G.  might  rate  their  direct  and  tangible 
interest  in  Afghanistan,  we  would  suggest  that  the  imponderables  demand  the 
retention  of  a  British  Legation  there — to  satisfy  Afghan  amour  propre,  to  support 
the  Afghan  will  to  survive  and  so  to  avoid  results  of  incalculable  strategic 
damage  to  India — and  ex-hypothesi  to  the  Empire.  The  fact  that  there  may 
be  occasional  conflict  of  interests,  that  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Afghans  to  appeal  for  British  intervention  in  the  event  of  Indian  frontier  or 
tribal  policy  proving  less  palatable  than  hitherto  and  the  increased  charges 
against  the  British  exchequer  are  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which  have  to 
be  faced  and  overcome. 

4.  Nepal  presents  an  equally  difficult  problem.  There  is  evident  anxiety  in 
Katmandu  as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  them  when  India  achieves  independence,  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  annual  present  and  of  the  exceptionally  favourable 
treatment  which  they  now  receive  in  the  economic  field,  and  as  to  the  future 
employment  of  the  Gurkhas  in  the  British  or  Indian  Army.  The  Nepalese 
Legation  in  London— the  outward  and  visible  sign  to  the  world  of  Nepalese 
independence — can  only  continue  against  a  British  Legation  in  Katmandu  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  British  funds  involved.  It 

1  L/P&S/12/1914. 
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may  be  that  H.M.G.  will  decide  to  continue  the  recruitment  of  Gurkhas  to 
the  British,  as  distinct  from  the  Indian  Army,  and  if  so  one  would  hope  that 
this  fact  would  provide  the  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  direct  British 
representation  in  Katmandu.  There  is  after  all  a  very  particular  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  Britain  and  Nepal  based  on  mutual  benefit  which  it  may  be 
thought  well  worth  while  preserving  against  the  possibility  of  dark  days  ahead. 
The  disappearance  of  the  British  Legation  and  its  substitution  by  an  Indian 
Legation  would  be  bitterly  resented  in  Nepal  and  might  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  deterioration  of  relations  between  the  two  neighbours.  It  may  not 
be  easy  for  a  new  Indian  Government  to  visualise  the  value  of  perpetuating 
the  existing  benefits  that  Nepal  now  enjoys,  particularly  if  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  decides  to  discontinue  Gurkha  recruitment  to  the  Indian  Army.  There 
are,  therefore,  the  makings  of  serious  misunderstanding  which,  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  on  which  this  letter  is  written,  it  must  be  H.M.G’s  desire  to  forestall.  And 
this  can  best  be  done  by  continuing  the  British  Legation  alongside  the  Indian 
Legation  which  the  new  government  will,  if  for  reasons  of  prestige  alone, 
almost  certainly  establish. 

5.  In  Tibet  the  situation  is  less  precise  in  that  the  British  Mission  in  Lhasa  is 
still  on  a  temporary  basis.  You  are  aware  of  our  growing  doubts  as  to  Tibet’s 
determination  to  stand  fast  on  her  claim  for  autonomy  and  no  very  real  purpose 
is  served  at  this  stage  in  considering  what  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Mission.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  does  continue  to  exist,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  it  must  evolve  from  a  British  into  an  Indian  Mission,  and  little  justification 
could  be  found  for  urging  the  maintenance  of  British  and  Indian  Missions  in 
Lhasa  in  tandem. 

6.  As  for  Persia,  India’s  contribution  towards  the  staffing  of  the  Legation 
as  it  was,  or  Embassy  as  it  now  is,  in  Tehran  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
providing  an  Additional  Counsellor,  while  her  share  in  formulating  policy  in 
relation  to  Persia  has  borne  little  relation  to  her  share  of  the  cost  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  representation.  The  arguments  that  apply  therefore  in  favour  of 
parallel  Legations  in  Kabul  and  Katmandu  apply  with  even  greater  potency  in 
Tehran,  and  in  view  of  Persia’s  steadily  increasing  strategic  and  economic 
importance  from  the  Indian  point  of  view  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Indian  independent  Missions  to  be  established  will  be  in 
Persia.  H.M.G.’s  recent  decision  to  remove  the  Persian  Gulf  Residency  from 
Bushire  and  so  to  end  the  historic  unity  of  local  direction  of  British  and  Indian 
policy  on  both  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  will  necessitate  an  early  review  of 
India’s  needs  in  the  way  of  consular  representation  on  the  Persian  littoral.  Thus 
it  seems  probable  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  move  towards  independent 
Indian  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  in  that  country  rather  in  advance 
of  strict  constitutional  development — on  lines  similar  to  our  expectations  in 
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the  U.S.A.  and  China.  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  discuss  the  possibilities  in 
more  detail  in  the  scope  of  this  letter,  but  the  problem  is  one  which  will  inevit¬ 
ably  call  for  early  treatment. 

There  remain  the  Arab  Coast  and  Islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  Gulf  Residency  and  its  subordinate  posts  as  they  exist  at  present 
are  manifold,  but  first  thoughts  suggest  that  in  so  far  as  the  Resident  and  his 
Political  Agents  are  the  instrument  of  H.M.G.  for  the  purpose  of  (partial) 
control  of  the  Arab  Sheikhdoms,  the  tendency  will  be  for  India  as  adviser  or 
partner  to  drop  out  of  the  picture.  There  will  remain,  however,  a  deep  Indian 
interest  in  the  Arab  Coast  which  almost  certainly  will  call  for  separate  Indian 
consular  representation. 

7.  I  must  repeat  that  these  views  have  been  expressed  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  independent  India  with  quasi-Dominion  Status  in  the  Empire. 
They  cannot  stricdy  apply  to  the  situation  that  will  subsist  during  the  period 
of  an  Interim  Government  when  in  constitutional  theory  at  least  there  will,  in 
the  words  of  your  Express  Letter  No.  Ext.  3615/45  of  the  23rd  August  1945, 2 
be  no  derogation  from  H.M.G.’s  general  responsibility  for  India’s  foreign 
affairs.  Yet  under  the  interim  dispensation  it  is  already  contemplated  that  India 
should  maintain  her  own  independent  Legations  in  the  U.S.A.  and  China,  and 
it  is  clearly  anomalous  to  hold  that  there  can  be  no  development  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  limitrophe  countries.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  recognised  that 
during  this  period  there  are  grave  practical  difficulties  in  maintaining  both 
a  British  and  an  Indian  Legation  in  Kabul  and  Katmandu,  for  the  definition  of 
responsibilities  at  this  time  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  anomaly  and  the 
problem  however  may  solve  itself  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  is  of  its  very  nature  a  purely  temporary  expedient  and  that  development 
to  full  independence  is  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed.  The  organisational 
problems  involved  in  setting  up  Indian  representation  in  foreign  countries  are 
so  tremendous  that  it  will  stretch  ingenuity  to  achieve  even  a  temporary  solu¬ 
tion  within  this  presumably  short  period.  It  would  seem  sound  to  contemplate 
that  the  earliest  development  may  come  in  Persia,  as  I  have  suggested  above, 
where  development  in  advance  of  strict  constitution  presents  fewer  problems 
than  in  Kabul  and  Katmandu,  and  for  the  time  being  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
the  discussion  there. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Squire. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  WEIGHTM AN 

2  L/P&S/I2/463I. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  R/5/1/111:  f  172 

en  clair  14  May  1946 

I  do  not  know  when  the  new  Indian  Government  comes  into  being  whether 
at  that  time  Members  of  Your  Excellency  [’s]  Executive  Council  will  all  be 
Indian  or  some  of  them  at  least  will  be  Europeans  and  also  do  not  know 
whether  the  portfolio  [s]  of  Political  Adviser  and  Political  Secretary  will  be 
held  by  Indians  or  Europeans  as  is  the  case  now  but  in  my  personal  opinion  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  two  portfolios  should  be  held  by  Europeans 
instead  of  Indians  since  the  affairs  of  Indian  Princes  are  connected  with  those 
portfolio  [s] .  I  mean  these  portfoliofs]  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  British  India  but  concern  only  to  those  of  the  Prince  order.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  whoever  hold  these  portfolios  should  be  of  different  nationality  in 
order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Prince  [s]  as  in  the  settlement  of  their  respective 
cases.  Besides  this  the  dignity  of  these  portfolio  [s]  will  disappear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  when  some  other  persons  than  European  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  To  be  brief  since  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  princes  are  going  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  Crown  Representative  so  it  is  necessary  that  European 
officials  are  to  conduct  these  matters  under  the  sympathetic  attention  and 
careful  guidance  of  Your  Excellency.  Trust  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  my 
presumption  in  expressing  my  views  with  perfect  candour  for  your  kind 
consideration. 


Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  46th  Conclusions 

Rhojilr-ff  55-7 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  14  May  1946 
at  12  noon  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton, 
Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount  Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  Westwood, 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  Mr  T.  Williams 
Also  present  were:  Mr  P.  J .  Noel-Baker,  Mr  Arthur  Henderson,  Mr  William 
Whiteley 

INDIA 


Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M. (46)  45th  Conclusions,  Minute  7)1 

The  Cabinet  had  before  them  telegrams  from  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India 
(Index  33  and  S/24,  26  and  28  of  the  13  th  May)2  seeking  approval  of  the  steps 
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which  they  proposed  to  take,  now  that  their  attempt  to  secure  agreement 
among  the  leaders  of  the  main  Indian  Parties  had  failed,  to  announce  their  own 
proposals  for  securing  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  in  India.  These 
telegrams  embodied  the  text  of  a  statement  to  be  issued  in  India  at  8  p.m.  on 
the  16th  May  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy.  It  was  con¬ 
templated  that  the  text  of  this  statement  would  be  issued  simultaneously  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (at  3.30  p.m.  on  the  x6th  May);  and  the  Mission  had  under¬ 
taken  to  telegraph  the  draft  of  an  oral  statement  which  might  be  made  at  the 
same  time  in  Parliament. 

the  prime  minister  explained  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  statement 
to  be  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy,  and  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  more  important  passages.  He  also  read  to  the 
Cabinet  a  note3  which  he  had  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
analysing  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  so  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  parts  which  had  been  accepted  in  the  discussions  at  Simla  and 
those  on  which  agreement  had  not  been  reached.  This  showed  that  in  the 
course  of  their  negotiations  the  Mission  had  secured  a  very  substantial  measure 
of  assent  to  the  main  features  of  their  scheme.  Although  the  Indian  Parties  had 
not  been  prepared  to  adopt  it  as  an  agreed  scheme,  there  was  some  ground  for 
hoping  that  they  might  accept  it  if  it  were  now  put  forward  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government. 

In  discussion  of  the  draft  statement  the  following  points  were  raised: — 

(a)  Paragraph  22  of  the  draft  contemplated  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
providing  for  certain  matters  “arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  power.”  Would 
the  issue  of  this  statement  mark  the  end  of  British  rule  in  India?  At  what  stage 
should  we  actually  transfer  our  powers  and  jurisdiction  to  an  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment? 

the  prime  minister  said  that  a  new  constitution  could  not  be  finally 
established  in  India  without  legislation  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation  would  mark  the  final  stage  in  the  transfer  of 
powers.  The  first  step  was,  however,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  constituent 
assembly  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  proposed  new  constitution.  And, 
during  the  interim  period,  there  must  be  an  interim  Government  which  was 
in  fact  representative.  The  United  Kingdom  would  negotiate  with  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  the  terms  of  the  treaty  mentioned  in  paragraph  22  of  the 
draft  statement.  But,  while  the  constituent  assembly  was  carrying  out  its  task 
and  until  the  final  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
the  existing  constitution  would  continue  to  operate. 

1  No.  275.  2  See  No.  268,  note  1  and  Nos.  269  and  27 6. 

3  Mr  Attlee  presumably  read  from  Enclosure  to  No.  243. 
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(b)  It  was  through  this  treaty  that  we  must  seek  to  secure  our  strategic 
interests  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  European  British  subjects  in  India. 
Paragraph  22  of  the  draft  statement  ought  to  be  amplified  and  strengthened 
in  order  to  make  this  clear.  Thus,  the  proposed  treaty  might  be  described  as 
“providing,  in  particular,  for  common  defence  interests  and  for  all  necessary 
matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  powers.” 

(c)  In  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  Indian  states  to  British  India,  para¬ 
graph  14  of  the  draft  statement  said  that  paramountcy  could  neither  be  retained 
by  the  British  Crown  nor  transferred  to  the  new  Government. 

the  lord  chancellor  asked  whether  it  was  certain  that  paramountcy 
could  not  be  retained  if  India,  though  securing  her  independence,  remained 
within  the  British  Commonwealth. 

the  prime  minister  explained  that  there  would  be  no  sanction  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  when  United 
Kingdom  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  India;  and  it  was  undesirable  that 
the  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  new  Government  of  India. 

(d)  The  draft  statement  was,  in  general,  open  to  the  criticism  that  its  use  of 
the  word  “independence”  was  ambiguous.  In  the  words  used  by  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  15  th  March,  which  were  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
draft  statement,  “independence”  was  used  in  the  sense  of  independence  outside 
the  British  Commonwealth;  and  the  fact  that  the  statement  opened  with  this 
quotation  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  on  the  15th  March  made  it  specially 
important  that  the  word  “independence”  should  not  be  used  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  the  remainder  of  the  statement  unless  it  was  intended  to  imply  indepen¬ 
dence  outside  the  Commonwealth.  The  wording  used  in  paragraphs  14  and  24 
should  be  reconsidered  from  this  point  of  view,  as  indeed  should  the  whole 
statement;  and  it  would  probably  be  expedient  to  insert,  early  in  paragraph  15, 
words  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposals  for  enabling  India  to  secure  her 
independence  did  not  prejudge  the  subsequent  question  whether  the  new 
independent  India  would,  or  would  not,  elect  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

(e)  Paragraph  24  of  the  draft  statement  would  need  special  consideration 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  final  sentences,  which  introduced  the  question 
whether  the  new  independent  India  would  elect  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  did  not  seem  to  afford  a  very  suitable  ending  for  the 
statement.  The  Cabinet  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  deal  with  this  point 
by  recalling  the  Prime  Minister’s  words  of  the  15th  March,  which  had  been 
quoted  in  paragraph  1  of  the  statement.  They  also  considered  that  the  final 
paragraph  should  include  an  appropriate  reference  to  the  record  of  British 
rule  in  India  and  the  long  and  fruitful  association  of  the  two  peoples. 

(/)  The  suggestion  was  made  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  new  Indian 
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Government  to  consider  whether  India  should  remain  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  it  would  be  appropriate  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a  special 
conference  of  all  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  which  India’s 
representatives  could  discuss  her  future,  not  with  the  United  Kingdom  Govern¬ 
ment  alone,  but  with  all  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  discussion  of  the  procedure  for  pubhshing  the  announcement,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  available,  in  the  form  of  a  White  Paper,  at  the  time  when  the 
oral  statement  was  made  in  Parliament  on  the  16th  May.  A  similar  statement 
would  be  made  simultaneously  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  announcement  should  be  communicated  in  advance 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  Dominions  Office  should  arrange  for 
advance  copies  to  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  Dominion  Governments  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Dominion  Ministers  now  in  London. 

The  Cabinet — 

(1)  Approved  in  principle  the  draft  statement  which  it  was  proposed  to 
issue  in  India  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy; 

(2)  Approved  the  arrangements  outlined  above  for  the  simultaneous 
publication  of  this  announcement  in  London  and  for  oral  statements  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament; 

(3)  Invited  the  Prime  Minister,  in  consultation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  and  the  Parhamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  consider  the  detailed  wording  of 
the  draft  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  Cabinet’s  discussion,  and  to 
communicate  to  the  Cabinet  Mission  such  verbal  amendments  as  were 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  Cabinet  s  views. 


Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/10/22 :  ff  75-7 

most  immediate  U  May  1946,  7.13  pm 

TOP  SECRET 

CABIN  No.  14.  Following  for  Cabinet  Delegation  from  Prime  Minister. 

Your  S.23,1  24, 2  26,3  and  28*  and  Index  3 3. 4 

Cabinet  considered  your  draft  statement  this  morning.  They  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  general  tone  and  substance  and  agree  that  the  statement 

2  No.  269.  3  No.  27 6.  4  See  No.  268,  note  1. 


1  See  No.  268,  note  1. 
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should  be  made  at  3.30  p.m.  British  Summer  Time  on  Thursday,  16th  May. 
But  I  fear  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  we  must  ask  for  small 
amendments. 

2.  Add  at  end  of  paragraph  2:  “This  statement  is  made  with  the  full  approval 
of  H.M.G.  in  the  U.K.” 

3.  Paragraph  3.  We  suggest  that  this  should  open  as  follows: — “We  have 
accordingly  decided  that  immediate  arrangements  should  be  made  whereby 
India  may  decide  the  future  constitution  of  India  and  an  interim  Government 
may  be  set  up  at  once  to  carry  on.  ...”  The  reason  for  this  alteration  and  the 
alteration  proposed  in  paragraph  5  of  this  telegram  is  that  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  sanction  to  give  effect  to  this  recommendation. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  some  ambiguity  about  the  use  of  the  word  “indepen¬ 
dence”.  In  my  statement  quoted  in  paragraph  1  it  is  used  as  implying  that  India 
would  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  The 
use  of  the  term  “independence”  without  qualification  later  in  the  statement 
seems  to  weight  the  balance  in  favour  of  India  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  We  think  it  important  to  make  it  clear  that  India  can 
also  be  independent  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  We  are  therefore 
most  anxious  that  the  following  amendments  should  be  made: — 

(a)  Paragraph  14,  second  sentence:  After  “independence”  add  “whether 
inside  or  outside  the  British  Commonwealth”. 

(b)  Paragraph  15,  at  end  of  first  sentence:  After  “All-India”  add  “whether 
India  decides  on  independence  within  or  outside  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth”. 

(c)  Paragraph  23,  last  sentence.  Omit  the  words  “to  independence”. 

(d)  Paragraph  24,  first  sentence.  After  “independence”  add  “either  as 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  or  outside  it”. 

5.  In  paragraph  17,  for  “to  bring”  substitute  “should  be  brought”. 

6.  Paragraph  22.  We  suggest  this  should  read  as  follows:  “It  will  be  necessary 
to  negotiate  a  Treaty  between  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  U.K. 
to  provide  in  particular  for  matters  of  common  defence  interest  and  for  all 
necessary  matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  powers.” 

7.  Paragraph  19  (1).  We  assume  that  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies 
have  a  free  choice  of  representatives.  If  so,  after  the  words  “Provincial  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assemblies”  there  should  be  inserted:  “whether  from  their  own  members 
or  outside”. 

8.  The  absence  of  provision  for  securing  representation  for  the  Depressed 
Classes  and  Indian  Christians  is  likely  to  cause  criticism  here.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  in  paragraph  20  meets  the  case.  Can 
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we  assume  that  the  method  set  out  in  paragraph  19  will  give  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  to  these  communities? 

9.  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  19  (v)  seems  to  us  unnecessary  in  view 
of  paragraph  19  (viii). 

10.  We  should  like  to  strengthen  the  last  part  of  your  paragraph  24.  We 
propose  the  following  in  place  of  your  last  four  sentences: — 

“As  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  for  India  to  decide  whether  to  remain 
within  the  British  Commonwealth.  For  our  part  we  should  view  with  the 
deepest  regret  any  break  in  the  long  association  between  the  British  and  the 
Indian  peoples.  This  association  has  been  fruitful  of  progress  in  many  spheres 
and  has  contributed  to  the  peace  and  security  of  India,  and  to  the  great 
position  which  she  now  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Though  its 
basis  will  be  changed  by  the  developments  to  which  we  now  look  forward, 
we  believe  that  this  association  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  force  potent  for  good. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  new  independent  India  may  choose  to  be 
a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  We  hope,  in  any  event,  that  you 
will  remain  in  close  friendship  with  our  people.  But  these  are  matters  for 
your  own  free  choice.  Whatever  that  choice  may  be,  we  look  forward  with 
you  to  your  ever-increasing  prosperity  among  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  a  future  even  more  glorious  than  your  past.” 

11.  Please  telegraph  Most  Immediate  confirming  that  you  accept  above 
amendments. 


285 

Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/io/22 :  ff  78-9 

top  secret  15  May  19 ff,  7-54  am 

Received:  15  May,  9.15  am 

IQ  2.  Following  for  Prime  Minister. 

Your  telegram  cabin  14  of  May  14th.1 

Delegation  with  Viceroy  considered  your  amendments  with  greatest  care 
this  morning.  "We  are  most  anxious  to  meet  Cabinet  in  every  possible  way 
but  there  are  certain  amendments  which  in  view  of  our  study  of  political 
situation  here,  would  be  fatal  to  chance  of  acceptance  of  our  proposals  which  is 
in  any  event  doubtful.  We  all  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  we  could  not 
accept  responsibility  of  issuing  the  statement  with  all  the  amendments  you 


1  No.  284. 
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propose.  Viceroy  feels  that  they  would  prejudice  not  only  prospect  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  proposals  but  of  his  ability  to  form  interim  Government. 

In  the  light  of  above  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  Cabinet  will  not  insist  on 
amendments  we  have  rejected  below,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  an 
immediate  all  clear. 

2.  We  accept  the  amendments  proposed  in  your  paragraphs  2  and  3.  We 
accept  the  amendments  (A)  and  (C)  of  your  paragraph  4.  We  do  not  accept 
(B)  and  (D).  We  feel  strongly  that  a  constant  reiteration  of  this  qualification  of 
independence  is  likely  to  arouse  suspicions  of  our  intentions  and  thus  assist 
the  extremer  elements  of  Congress  who  anyway  will  work  for  the  rejection  of 
this  offer.  We  feel  that  the  alternative  of  remaining  inside  or  outside  the  British 
Commonwealth  is  quite  clearly  enough  expressed  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  our  statement. 

3.  We  accept  the  amendment  in  your  paragraph  5. 

4.  We  cannot  accept  the  proposed  amendment  in  your  paragraph  6  for 
similar  reasons  to  those  given  in  paragraph  2  above,  i.e.  that  insistence  on 
defence  will  rouse  suspicion  that  we  really  intend  to  keep  British  Troops  in 
India  against  the  will  of  the  Indian  people.  Such  suspicion  is  already  being  used 
as  a  weapon  by  the  extremists  in  Congress.  Both  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Viceroy  feel  that  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  specify  defence  arrangements 
at  this  stage.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  Indians  themselves  will  ask  for  them  later 
on.  Anyhow  it  will  be  impossible  to  force  defence  arrangements  on  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  India  if  they  refuse  them.  Para  22  is  purposely  made  sufficiently  wide 
to  cover  this  point. 

5.  Your  paragraph  7.  Your  assumption  is  correct  and  is  covered  by  use  of 
word  “by”.  We  would  much  prefer  not  to  make  alterations  in  statement  unless 
they  are  absolutely  essential.  Time  is  extremely  limited  since  any  amendments 
made  have  to  be  telegraphed  all  over  India  to  Provincial  Governors.  For  the 
same  reason  we  ask  not  to  have  to  make  amendment  in  your  paragraph  9. 

6.  Your  paragraph  8.  We  considered  the  best  method  of  helping  the  minori¬ 
ties  in  very  great  detail  while  statement  was  being  drawn  up.  Method  in 
paragraph  19  will  give  proper  proportional  representation  to  principal  minori¬ 
ties.  Any  weighty  representation  in  favour  of  minorities  could  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  so  upsetting  the  entire  balance  of  our  proposals  that  the  Muslims 
would  not  have  a  majority  in  Group  C  and  we  feel  that  method  of  advisory 
committee  will  give  them  far  better  opportunity  of  making  their  views  felt. 

7.  Your  paragraph  10.  We  must  earnestly  request  that  we  should  not  be 
compelled  to  make  the  proposed  amendments  in  your  paragraph  10.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  these,  far  from  adding  to  the  acceptability  of  the  document, 
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will  provide  ammunition  for  the  extremist  elements,  and  would  prove  dis¬ 
astrous. 

8.  We  hope  that  you  can  at  once  agree  in  above  sense.  If  it  is  essential  to 
consult  Cabinet  again  we  must  make  time  factor  clear.  Unless  you  can  give 
sanction  by  noon  by  U.K.  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  issue  the  statement  on 
Thursday.  Press  here  have  already  announced  on  telegrams  from  London  that 
statement  will  be  made  Thursday  and  any  postponement  would  have  grave 
consequences  in  view  of  acute  state  of  tension  here.2 

2  In  one  of  his  diary  entries  for  this  period,  Mr  Alexander  wrote  (apparently  with  reference  to  the 
slowness  of  Mr  Attlee’s  reply  to  the  present  telegram):  ‘The  Secretary  of  State  felt  very  strongly 
about  it  and  on  15  th  when  we  had  not  received  a  final  answer  to  a  direct  message  .  .  .  was  inclined  to 
send  another  signal  which  would  indicate  that  he  felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  if  necessary  he  would 
be  prepared  to  resign.’  A.  V.  Alexander  Papers,  Churchill  College,  Cambridge. 
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Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  47th  Conclusions 
LIF&JI10I22:  ff  go-2 


Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.W.i,  on  13  May  ig46 
at  10.30  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Arthur  Greenwood ,  Mr  Hugh 
Dalton ,  Lord  Jowitt ,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede ,  Viscount  Addison ,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J. 
Westwood,  Mr  T.  Williams 

Also  present  were:  Mr  P.  J.  Noel-Baker,  Mr  Arthur  Henderson 

INDIA 


Constitutional  Position 


(Previous  Reference:  C.M. (46)  46th  Conclusions)1 

the  prime  minister  said  that  after  consultation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs  and  the  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  India,  he  had  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Mission  a  teiegram 
(Cabin  No.  14)2  asking  that  a  number  of  verbal  amendments  should  be  made 
m  the  draft  of  their  proposed  statement  m  order  to  meet  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Cabinet’s  discussion  on  the  14th  May.  He  had  that  morning  received  a  reply 
from  the  Cabinet  Mission  (subsequently  circulated  as  I.Q.  2)3  reporting  that 
they  had  considered  his  telegram  with  the  greatest  care,  in  consultation  with 
the  Viceroy,  but  were  all  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  incorporate  m  the  statement  some  01  the  amendments  which  had  been 
suggested.  They  accepted  the  suggested  addition  to  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 


3  No.  285. 
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statement,  which  was  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  statement  was  made 
with  the  full  approval  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  also  accepted  the  verbal  amendments  in  paragraphs  3  and  17,  which  were 
intended  to  avoid  the  implication  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  could  themselves 
bring  into  being  the  constituent  assembly  and  the  interim  Government.  They 
also  accepted  the  amendments  to  paragraphs  14  and  23,  which  had  been 
suggested  in  order  to  meet  the  Cabinet’s  views  about  the  use  of  the  word 
“independence”  in  the  statement. 

Two  minor  changes,  in  paragraphs  19(1)  and  19  (V),  had  been  suggested 
with  a  view  to  making  the  meaning  of  these  passages  more  explicit;  but  the 
Cabinet  Mission  had  asked  leave  not  to  adopt  these,  as  they  were  anxious  for 
practical  reasons  to  avoid  making  any  changes  in  the  text  which  were  not 
essential. 

There  remained  the  changes  of  substance  which  had  been  suggested  to  meet 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Cabinet’s  discussion  on  (i)  the  proposed  treaty 
between  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and  the  new  Government  of 
India  (paragraph  22  of  the  draft  statement) ;  and  (ii)  the  question  whether  an 
independent  India  would,  or  would  not,  elect  to  remain  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  and,  in  particular,  the  wording  of  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
draft  statement.  The  Cabinet  Mission  were  reluctant  to  make  the  changes 
suggested  under  either  of  these  two  heads.  As  regards  the  reference  to  the 
treaty,  they  represented  that  specific  reference  to  defence  interests  would 
increase  the  suspicion  that  we  intended  to  keep  British  troops  in  India  against 
the  will  of  the  Indian  people.  Both  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
felt  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  refer  specifically  at  this  stage  to  defence 
arrangements.  As  regards  the  second  group  of  amendments,  the  Cabinet 
Mission  felt  that  if  the  term  “independence”  were  qualified  throughout  the 
statement  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “whether  inside  or  outside  the  British 
Commonwealth,”  the  effect  would  be  to  arouse  suspicions  of  our  intentions 
and  to  assist  the  more  extreme  elements  in  the  Congress  Party,  who  would  in 
any  event  work  for  the  rejection  of  these  proposals.  The  Mission  felt  that  the 
passages  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  draft  statement  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  new  India  could  preserve  her  independence  either  inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  Commonwealth.  And  they  considered  that  the  changes  proposed  in 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  statement,  far  from  making  it  more  acceptable, 
would  provide  ammunition  for  the  extremist  elements  in  India. 

In  general,  the  Mission  believed,  in  the  light  of  their  study  of  the  political 
situation  in  India,  that  the  inclusion  in  their  statement  of  the  amendments  to 
which  they  had  raised  these  objections  would  destroy  any  chance  of  their 
proposals  being  accepted;  and  they  felt  this  so  strongly  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  issuing  the  statement  if  it  had  to 
incorporate  all  these  amendments.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  such  a  statement  would 
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prejudice,  not  only  the  prospect  of  securing  acceptance  of  the  proposals,  but 
also  his  ability  to  form  an  interim  Government. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  these  circumstances  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  press  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  accept  those  amendments  to  which  they  had 
raised  objection. 

Discussion  showed  that  the  Cabinet  were  agreed  that  on  these  points  it 
would  be  right  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  Ministers  forming 
the  Cabinet  Mission,  who  had  given  long  and  anxious  thought  to  their  pro¬ 
posals  and  were  in  the  best  position  to  judge  how  they  should  be  presented  to 
the  Indian  people.  If,  after  considering  the  views  which  had  been  put  to  them 
on  the  Cabinet’s  behalf,  they  still  felt  so  strongly  that  on  these  points  the  state¬ 
ment  should  stand  as  originally  drafted,  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the 
Cabinet  to  press  them  to  modify  their  attitude.  It  would,  however,  be  right  to 
remind  them  of  the  criticisms  which  were  likely  to  be  expressed  in  this  country 
on  these  points. 

the  prime  minister  said  that  he  had  now  received  from  the  Cabinet 
Mission  a  draft  for  the  oral  announcement  which  was  to  be  made  in  Parliament.4 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  consulted  the  Opposition  leaders,  who  had  asked 
that  he  should  read  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
which  was  being  issued  in  India.  They  had  also  asked  that  the  announcement 
should  be  made  on  a  Motion  for  the  Adjournment,  so  as  to  give  some  further 
scope  for  comment,  though  they  had  assured  him  that  they  would  do  their 
best  to  avoid  a  lengthy  debate.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  proposed  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Opposition  on  both  these  points. 

The  Cabinet — 

(1)  Agreed  that  in  all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  press  the 
Cabinet  Mission  to  incorporate  in  the  statement  which  they  were  issuing 
on  the  following  day  those  of  the  amendments  suggested  on  the  Cabinet’s 
behalf  to  which  they  took  strong  objection. 

(2)  Took  note  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  so  informing  the  Cabinet  Mission, 
would  point  out  that  ambiguities  in  the  statement  would  be  noted 
immediately  and  would  have  to  be  resolved;  and  that  the  very  tepid 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  India’s  remaining  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  would  expose  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  heavy 
attack  by  their  critics. 

(3)  Took  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  make  an  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  May  embodying  the  full  text  of  the 
statement  to  be  issued  in  India;  and  that  this  announcement  would  be 
made  on  a  Motion  for  the  Adjournment. 

4  See  No.  293,  note  1. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/22:  f  80 

15  May  1946 

LQ  6.  For  Cabinet  Mission  from  Prime  Minister. 

Your  IQ  2. 

We  agree.  All  clear.  Telegram  follows. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  (via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10 / 22:  f  80 

most  immediate  15  May  1946,  11.40  am 

TOP  SECRET 

cabin  15.  Following  for  Cabinet  Delegation  from  Prime  Minister. 

My  telegram  LQ  6. 

We  accept  reluctantly  your  final  text  as  you  alone  can  judge  Indian  atmo¬ 
sphere.  You  will  realise  that  ambiguities  on  Defence,  Depressed  Classes  and 
representation  are  sure  to  be  raised  at  once  and  will  have  to  be  resolved.  The 
very  tepid  reference  to  the  desirability  of  India  remaining  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  give  ammunition  to  critics  of  the  Government  here. 


289 

Notes  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Ministers  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 
Wav  ell  on  Wednesday  evening,  13  May  1946 

L/P&J  I 5/337:  pp.  287-9 

1.  Publication  of  Conference  papers . — Sir  Stafford  Cripps  reported  that  the  League 
and  the  Congress  wanted  to  issue  the  correspondence  on  Friday  for  publication 
on  Saturday.  There  is  no  full  press  on  Sunday  or  Monday  and  the  parties  were 
unwilling  to  wait  any  longer.  It  was  agreed  not  to  assent  to  this,  but  to  try 
[to]  persuade  the  parties  to  wait  until  they  had  seen  the  forthcoming  state¬ 
ment  and  to  postpone  their  decision  until  Friday  morning. 

2.  A  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  discussed  and  agreed. 
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3.  The  Viceroy  then  raised  the  question  of  what  our  policy  should  be  if  the 
parties  refused  to  co-operate  on  the  basis  of  the  statement. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  there  were  two  alternatives,  (1)  repression,  and 
(2)  clearing  out. 

The  Viceroy  favoured  neither  of  these,  and  thought  there  were  other  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  would  be  possible,  he  suggested,  to  set  up  a  constitution-making 
body  for  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  separately.  This  might  lead  to  the  parties 
negotiating  or  it  might  lead  to  a  split  of  Congress.  Rioting  was  to  be  expected 
in  any  case,  and  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  any  greater  if  this  suggestion 
were  carried  out  than  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from  India.  He  was  in  favour 
of  giving  Congress  a  definite  hint  to  this  effect  the  next  day,  as  it  was  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  they  would  reject  our  statement  if  they  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  having  things  their  own  way.  He  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Congress  that  this  was  their  last  chance  of  a  united  India. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should 
take  steps  to  set  up  three  constitution-making  bodies  for  the  Groups  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  should  omit  any  reference  to  the  final  step  of  setting  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion-making  body  for  All-India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  was  premature  to  disclose  our  hand  until 
we  had  to  do  so. 

The  First  Lord  suggested  our  saying  that  we  may  have  to  stop  at  the  Group 
level. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  authority  from  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  necessary  before  saying  anything  to  the  parties  that  fell  short 
of  the  full  plan.  But  he  agreed  that  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  stand  by  our 
scheme  and  that  anybody  who  refused  to  co-operate  on  that  basis  runs  the 
risk  that  we  go  ahead  with  anyone  who  is  willing  to  co-operate. 

It  was  agreed  that  repression  was  out  of  the  question,  and  equally  withdrawal 
without  any  form  of  settlement.  We  shall  stand  by  our  scheme  unless  the  parties 
between  them  can  agree  on  something  else.  Otherwise,  we  should  go  ahead 
with  anyone  who  will  play. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  referred  to  the  suggestion  that  we  might  announce  our 
departure  in  a  year’s  time,  but  the  general  feeling  was  that  this  was  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  agreed  that  we  could  not  let  Congress  come  into  an 
Interim  Government  if  they  refused  to  co-operate  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  plan. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Interim  Government  must  be  under  the  existing 
constitution. 

The  Viceroy  brought  up  as  a  further  possibility  the  idea  that  if  the  Congress 
refused  to  play  we  should  leave  them  to  do  as  they  choose  in  regard  to  the 
Hindu  Provinces,  and  hold  ourselves  free  to  stay  and  keep  order  in  Pakistan. 
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He  thought  that  this  was  a  possible  policy  which  required  consideration, 
though  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  in  the  long  run.  We  might  take  the 
same  line  in  regard  to  the  States. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  saw  some  merit  in  the  idea  of  telling  the  Hindus  they 
could  get  on  with  their  own  job  in  their  own  Provinces,  and  that  if  the  Muslim 
Provinces  and  the  States  wanted  us  to  stay  we  might  do  so.  In  the  absence  of 
agreement,  all  courses  were  full  of  danger.  It  was  quite  possible  that  this  would 
be  the  least  dangerous  one,  and  it  would  be  better  than  chaos  and  better  than 
having  to  stay  in  Hindustan  and  undertake  the  suppression  of  the  Hindus. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10/42:  f  49 

immediate  13  May  1946,  7.30  pm 

SECRET 

index  37.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Secretary  of 
State. 

Many  thanks  for  advice  in  your  paragraph  i.1  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  opinion  from  Law  Officers  within  a  week  or  so.  It  may  well  be  that 
Congress  will  confront  us  with  conception  of  C.M.B.  as  sovereign  body  whose 
conclusions  require  no  external  authority  Parliamentary  or  other  for  their 
validity.  While  of  course  it  is  obvious  that  Parliament  would  have  to  debate 
whole  matter  on  repeal  of  Government  of  India  Act,  it  might  well  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  be  able  to  say  that  Constituent  Assembly  would  create  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  its  own  act  and  not  as  an  authority  subject  to  Parliamentary  approval. 
If  such  an  assurance  were  possible  it  might  help  to  facilitate  acceptance  of 
office  in  Interim  Government  under  existing  Constitution. 

1  See  No.  277. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&JIio/42:  ff  30-1 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  15  May  1946,  8.27  pm 

secret  Received:  13  May,  7.30  pm 

index  38.  Following  from  Cabinet  Delegation  to  Prime  Minister. 

Your  telegram  LQ  6.1  We  fully  appreciate  your  reluctance  and  are  grateful 
to  you  for  authorising  us  to  proceed  in  the  way  which  we  are  unanimously 
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convinced  affords  the  best  chance  of  progress  here,  though  we  realise  that  it  will 
occasion  difficulties  at  your  end.  We  feel  justified  in  our  attitude  because  so 
much  is  at  stake  and  the  situation  here  is  such  that  no  avoidable  risk  can  be 
taken. 

2.  As  to  Defence,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  have  from  the 
outset  been  of  opinion  that  India  is  likely  to  approach  us  for  co-operation  if  we 
reserve  the  point  for  subsequent  discussion.  Experience  in  the  course  of  our 
negotiations  with  Indians  entirely  confirms  this  view  and  we  are  all  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  securing  what  we  want  provided  we  do  not  force 
the  issue  and  the  approach  to  us  is  allowed  to  come  about  in  an  entirely  volun¬ 
tary  and  spontaneous  way.  Specific  mention  in  statement  would  give  a  handle 
to  extremists  who  would  distract  attention  from  main  issue  with  clamour 
against  what  they  would  represent  as  an  attempt  to  make  independence  con¬ 
ditional  upon  British  troops  remaining  in  India.  We  shall  of  course  hope  that 
a  free  and  independent  India  will  arrive  at  satisfactory  arrangements  with  us 
as  to  mutual  assistance,  commerce  and  other  matters.  But  these  are  matters  to 
be  negotiated  between  two  free  nations  and  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  part  of 
a  constitutional  settlement.  This  attitude,  if  taken  up  boldly  on  basis  of  Indian 
independence,  would  assist  us  greatly. 

3.  Similarly  as  regards  India  staying  in  Commonwealth  the  less  we  appear 
to  insist  upon  it  the  more  likely  it  is  to  happen.  The  point  is  clearly  stated  at 
beginning  in  quotation  from  your  speech  and  also  in  last  paragraph.  We  do 
not  want  to  hammer  it  in.  References  to  the  past  benefits  of  the  British  connec¬ 
tion  are  we  fear  in  the  present  atmosphere  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

4.  As  to  representation,  any  plan  is  bound  to  be  open  to  criticism.  We  have 
had  to  abandon  weightage  for  minorities  in  order  to  adjust  Muslim  representa¬ 
tion  in  their  majority  areas  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  level.  Proportional  represen¬ 
tation  will  ensure  some  representation  of  the  Depressed  classes  and  if  their 
representatives  prove  to  be  unduly  subject  to  Congress  influences,  that  is  a  result 
of  the  recent  elections  produced  by  the  Poona  Pact  which  of  course  we  cannot 
upset.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  special  arrangements  we  propose 
for  an  advisory  commission  to  examine  the  whole  question  of  fundamental 
rights  and  the  protection  of  minorities  and  to  deal  with  tribal  affairs  will  serve 
the  interests  of  minorities  much  better  than  a  handful  of  isolated  individuals  in 
the  Constitution-making  machinery  who  would  be  quite  ineffective  in  making 
any  impression  on  the  solid  ranks  of  the  main  parties.  Such  a  commission  would 
be  in  a  position  to  initiate  and  recommend  measures  for  the  adequate  safe- 
guarding  of  minorities  for  inclusion  in  the  Constitution  itself. 


1  No.  287;  see  also  No.  288. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  ( Extract ) 


L/P&JI5/249:  f  114 

secret  15  May  1946 

NO.  G.S.  290 

5.  I  sent  Your  Excellency  a  telegram  today  recommending  that  if  Baldev 
Singh  is  taken  for  the  Interim  Government  at  the  Centre,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  Premier  before  any  announcement  is  made. 
I  agree  that  Baldev  Singh  is  probably  the  best  choice  among  the  Sikhs  for  the 
Executive  Council,  but  his  loss  will  be  a  serious  one  for  his  party  in  the  Punjab, 
and  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  however  much  the  Sikhs  may  desire  to  be 
represented  at  the  Centre  for  purposes  of  prestige,  their  heart  is  really  in  the 
Punjab.  This  is  natural  as  they  can  never  be  an  All-India  party  or  community. 
A  Sikh  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  is  largely  lost  to  Punjab  politics, 
and  during  the  next  few  months  and  possibly  years  much  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  to  keep  their  heads  and  their  tempers.  Baldev 
Singh  has  developed  considerably  since  he  took  office  and  being  both  rich  and 
a  member  of  an  agricultural  tribe  is  in  an  unusually  good  position  to  extend 
his  influence.  We  can  find  a  replacement  for  him  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
but  not  a  man  of  anything  like  the  same  influence.  If  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  are 
behaving  reasonably,  any  decent  Sikh  would  do  for  the  Executive  Council; 
if  they  are  misbehaving  no  Sikh  will  be  able  to  control  them  effectively  from 
New  Delhi.  I  know,  or  used  to  know,  a  good  deal  about  the  Sikhs  having 
served  in  Sikh  Districts  for  10  years  as  an  Assistant  and  Deputy  Commissioner 
and  I  think  that  this  view  is  likely  to  prove  the  right  one. 


293 

Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

L/P&J  1 10 1 22:  f  95 

immediate  16  May  1946,  12.40  am 

TOP  SECRET 

cabin  16.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  to  Cabinet  Delegation. 

Reference  index  34.1 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  President  of  Board  of  Trade  for  undertaking  laborious 
task  of  summarising  full  statement.  I  realise  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
compress  latter  even  to  that  extent.  But  even  so,  summary  remains  a  very  long 
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document  to  read  out  to  Parliament,  and  it  lacks  the  justification  that  full 
statement  possesses  for  occupying  Parliament’s  time  that  it  is  ipsissima  verba 
in  which  Delegation  set  forth  their  conclusions  and  recommendations.  I  have 
decided  therefore  to  read  full  statement  long  as  it  is  and  am  arranging  accord- 

inglv- 

1  In  tel.  Index  34  of  14  May,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  a  Parliamentary  State¬ 
ment  (drafted  by  Sir  S.  Cripps)  which  Mr  Attlee  might  make  to  the  House  of  Commons  summaris¬ 
ing  the  Mission’s  Statement.  In  tel.  Index  35  of  14  May,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  sent  Mr  Attlee  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  suggested  Parliamentary  Statement.  L/P&J/10/22:  ff  82-8. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

R\3\  1/113:  ff  61-2 

16  May  1946 

I  think  the  general  opinion  is  that  if  by  any  chance  it  was  impossible  to  form 
an  Interim  Government  of  political  leaders,  a  purely  official  Executive  Council 
should  be  formed.  It  seems  worth  while  considering  how  it  should  be  com¬ 
posed  and  I  attach  a  list  of  possibilities.  You  will  see  that  it  only  includes  two 
Indians,  but  in  an  official  government  I  think  the  only  thing  would  be  to  take 
the  obvious  persons  irrespective  of  nationality  and  it  would  not  matter  much. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 


Enclosure  to  No.  294 


Portfolio 


WAR 

HOME 

FINANCE 


PLANNING  &  DEVELOPMENT  and  IN¬ 
FORMATION  &  ARTS 
SUPPLY 

WAR  TRANSPORT  &  POSTS  &  AIR 

LAW  &  EDUCATION 

LABOUR 

COMMERCE  &  COMMONWEALTH  RELA¬ 
TIONS 

FOOD,  AGRICULTURE,  &  HEALTH 


Proposed  Member 

C.-in-C. 

Sir  John  Thome 

Sir  Cyril  Jones,  or  till  his  return,  Sir 
Eric  Coates 
Sir  Akbar  Hydari 

Mr.  Waugh 

Sir  Eric  Conran-Smith 

Sir  George  Spence 

?  Mr.  Prior 

Sir  S.  N.  Roy 

Sir  H.  Knight,  or  Sir  R.  Hutchings 
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Note  by  Mr  Abell  discussed  by  Cabinet  Mission  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 

Wav  ell  on  16  May  1946 


L/P&J/io/43:ff  271-5 

BREAKDOWN  PLANS 


Undated 


The  biggest  danger  to  be  faced  is  the  possibility  that  Congress  will  refuse  either 
to  accept  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  Delegation’s  scheme.  The  main  weapons  of 
the  Congress  are  the  withdrawal  of  Provincial  Ministries  and  a  mass  movement. 
These  might  be  used  either  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheme  itself 
or  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  granting  of  full  power  to  the  majority  in  the 
interim  Government. 


2.  Against  such  a  threat  the  following  plans  have  already  been  discarded: 

(1)  Repression, 

(2)  Scuttle. 

3.  Since  plan  (1)  has  been  discarded  it  follows  that  the  Hindu  Provinces 
cannot  be  held  if  we  part  company  with  the  Congress.  The  Congress  must  be 
allowed  to  run  these  Provinces;  and  if  it  insists  on  doing  so  without  a  transition 
period,  we  must  inevitably  agree.  On  the  result  of  the  elections,  and  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  H.M.G.’s  policy  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  these  territories. 

4.  Once  it  is  recognised  that  British  control  must  be  withdrawn  at  once  if 
necessary  from  the  Hindu  Provinces  the  main  weapons  of  the  Congress  cease 
to  be  of  any  use  against  the  British.  The  Hindus  cannot  defeat  us  by  sabotaging 
their  own  communications  or  refusing  to  pay  their  own  taxes. 

5.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  statement  the  Congress  may  expect 
us  to  be  so  set  against  dividing  India  as  to  hand  over  the  whole  country  to  the 
majority  if  the  scheme  is  rejected.  This  could  be  done  by  the  simple  process 
of  giving  the  interim  Government  full  power  and  allowing  it  to  set  up  the 
constitution-making  machinery  as  it  pleased.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
Congress  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  doing  this.  It  would  be  a  most  inglorious 
surrender,  unworthy  of  our  people,  and  grossly  unjust  to  the  Muslims.  It  would 
end  our  Indian  Empire  in  ignominy,  ruin  our  position  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
presumably  lead  to  Civil  War  in  India. 

6.  Another  much-canvassed  solution  is  to  state  a  date  on  which  the  British 
will  hand  over  power  and  quit  India  whether  or  not  agreement  has  been  reached 
about  a  constitution.  This  is  only  a  deferred  scuttle  plan  and  does  not  of  itself 
solve  any  problems.  Even  if  a  date  is  fixed  there  must  be  an  interim  policy. 
What  is  that  to  be? 
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7.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  British  should  withdraw  to  Pakistan,  allow 
Pakistan  to  remain  in  the  Empire,  and  retain  commercial,  and  other  advantages 
in  return  for  military  aid. 

The  Commander-in-Chief’s  view  is  that  this  would  be  a  disastrous  policy  for 
Britain.  The  forces  needed  to  defend  Pakistan  would  be  as  great  as  those 
needed  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  India.  Pakistan  would  be  in  two  halves, 
separated  by  the  U.P.,  and  Bengal  and  Assam  would  be  a  serious  military 
liability.  The  N.W.  area  would  be  dependent  on  a  single  port  and  a  very  vul¬ 
nerable  L.  of  C.;  it  has  insufficient  resources  and  insufficient  depth  for  defence; 
technicians  would  be  unavailable;  the  cost  of  defence  would  fall  largely  on 
H.M.G.  Moreover  if  Pakistan  were  under  Britain’s  protection  Hindustan 
might  well  contract  an  alliance  with  Russia.  The  huge  communal  minorities 
in  Pakistan  together  with  the  communists,  would  provide  a  ready-made 
fifth  column. 

In  fact  this  policy  is  not  a  practicable  one. 

8.  If  the  British  are  not  to  stay  for  any  length  of  time  in  Pakistan  a  new 
constitution  must  be  set  up.  With  the  hiving  off  of  the  Hindu  provinces  the 
communal  problem  would  be  transferred  to  Pakistan,  and  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  acute  in  both  zones.  If  it  was  immoral  to  surrender  80  million  Muslims 
to  the  Hindus  in  the  whole  of  India,  would  it  be  right  to  put  48  million  non- 
Muslims  at  the  mercy  of  the  Muslims  in  Pakistan?  Leaving  justice  aside,  if  we 
did  this  the  communal  tensions  might  wreck  Pakistan.  On  the  other  hand  if 
we  left  out  the  non-Muslim  territories  we  would  be  left  with  what  the  League 
at  any  rate  regards  as  a  non-viable  Pakistan. 

9.  The  two  Pakistan  groups  would  be  a  very  different  proposition  for  the 
minorities  in  them  if  there  were  no  Union.  Under  the  scheme  put  forward  in 
the  statement  the  Muslims  would  naturally  claim  to  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
destiny  of  these  groups.  Their  case  would  be  especially  strong  if  they  had 
accepted  the  scheme  and  only  the  Congress  had  rejected  it;  but  the  claim  would 
also  be  made'  if  both  parties  had  rejected  the  scheme.  The  League  would  say 
that  two  principles  had  been  agreed:  ( a )  sovereignty  resides  in  the  Provinces 
and  (b)  the  majority  community  must  have  voting  strength  in  proportion  to 
its  members.  If  these  two  principles  are  unalterable  there  can  be  no  answer  to 
the  Muslim  case;  but  the  scheme  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  accepted  as  a  principle  that  the  present  provincial  boundaries  are 
sacrosanct. 

10.  This  brings  one  to  the  possibility  that  the  League  might  accept  the 
“scheme”  in  order  to  sabotage  it  (cf.  Congress  policy  in  1939  [?i937])-  Jinnah 
might  recognise  the  advantage  in  getting  provincial  and  group  constitutions 
prepared  and  then  resolutely  refusing  to  come  into  the  Union.  This  might 
be  a  very  difficult  situation  to  handle. 
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11.  Thus  if,  owing  either  (a)  to  Congress  rejecting  the  scheme  or  (b)  to 
Congress  and  the  League  both  rejecting  it,  the  chance  of  a  Union  disappears, 
we  should 

(1)  let  the  Hindu  group  set  up  its  own  constitution  independently,  and 

(2)  while  asking  the  Muslim  groups  to  frame  the  provincial  and  group 
constitutions  reserve  the  right  to  allow  non-Muslim  areas  in  Pakistan 
to  opt  out  into  Hindustan.  We  should,  I  imagine,  have  sufficient  power 
to  enforce  this  if  necessary. 

We  should  probably  have  to  try  to  secure  that  Calcutta  would  be 
a  free  city. 

12.  It  is  possible  that  the  Congress  will  accept  the  scheme  and  the  League 
reject  it.  The  view  of  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  is  that  we  could  not  go  ahead 
in  this  case.  This  seems  correct.  We  could  not  compel  Muslims  to  attend  the 
Constituent  Assemblies  and  without  them  nothing  useful  could  be  done.  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Hindus  that  they  should  lose  all  chance 
of  a  Union  in  this  way.  I  suppose  the  right  course  in  this  case  would  be  to  tell 
Jinnah  he  could  have  complete  sovereignty  for  the  small  Pakistan  (without 
Calcutta)  and  let  him  face  the  practical  difficulties  himself. 

13.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  these  breakdown  plans  which  would 
necessarily  preclude  the  formation  of  an  interim  Government.  There  would  be 
some  chance  of  a  stable  transition  period  while  the  Indian  Army  was  reformed, 
and  the  appallingly  complicated  financial  and  administrative  problems  sorted 
out.  There  would  on  the  other  hand  be  a  risk  of  very  grave  communal  trouble 
in  N.  India  and  in  the  Army.  The  latter  seems  more  likely,  but  not  certain. 

14.  To  summarise,  we  must  be  ready  to  let  the  Hindu  provinces  hive  off  if 
they  wish  and  we  must  keep  some  liberty  of  action  in  that  case  to  deal  justly 
with  the  problems  of  Northern  India.  The  Groups  part  of  the  scheme  will  need 
some  modification  for  Northern  India  if  there  is  to  be  no  Union. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  16  May  1946  at  9.30  am 

L/P&f/ 5/337 :  PP-  298-9 

TOP  SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  further  the  position  which  would  arise  if  either  or 
both  parties  rejected  the  Delegation’s  Statement  and  had  before  them  a  note1 
by  Mr.  Abell,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  on  the  alternatives  which  were 
available  on  the  assumption  that  we  could  neither  repress  a  full-dress  Congress 
campaign  nor  leave  India  without  any  intermediate  stage. 
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Mr.  Abell’s  note  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  leave  the  Congress 
Provinces  to  make  their  own  constitution  in  complete  independence  and  on 
this  basis  to  get  an  Interim  Government  set  up  which  would  cover  the  short 
period  while  power  was  being  transferred  in  Hindu  India.  We  should  then 
remain  in  Pakistan,  if  so  desired,  for  a  somewhat  longer  period  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  Muslim  majority  there,  at  the  same  time  reserving  the  right  to 
return  some  of  the  Hindu-majority  areas  to  Hindustan  if  in  the  end  there  was 
no  Union  of  India. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  what  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  independence 
of  Hindu  India  would  be.  He  thought  it  would  be  right  in  those  circumstances 
to  withdraw  the  Governments  and  probably  our  civilians  so  that  we  should 
have  no  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  paper  took  no  account  of  the  position  of 
the  States.  He  did  not  think  himself  that  we  should  withdraw  from  any  part 
of  India  until  we  were  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order.  He  thought  that 
what  would  happen  would  be  that  there  would  be  widespread  rioting  and  an 
attempt  by  the  Congress  extremists  to  set  up  a  parallel  organisation.  In  that 
event  large  areas  of  India  might  pass  out  of  the  control  of  the  administration. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  before  that  situation  arose  we  should  have  to  have  it  out 
with  the  Congress  leaders,  as  a  result  of  which  we  should  either  have  their 
assistance  or  have  them  in  overt  opposition.  He  thought  that  neither  repression 
nor  scuttle  were  tenable  propositions.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  that 
a  period  of  repression  might  bring  people  to  their  senses.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  that.  If  the  leaders  had  shown  themselves  so  hopelessly  unstatesmanlike 
so  long  as  the  Army  and  the  Police  held  he  thought  we  should  in  his  opinion 
[sic\  continue  to  govern.  If  those  forces  failed  we  should  be  forced  to  go.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  a  policy  of  scuttle  would  be  the  beginning 
of  a  general  liquidation  of  Britain’s  position  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  would 
be  entirely  opposed  to  it. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  entered  the  meeting  at  this  point.  General 
Auchinleck  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Indian  Army  being 
kept  together  if  one  part  of  India  separated  from  Hindustan.  The  Army  was 
entirely  integrated  as  between  communities  and  even  battalions  were  composed 
of  mixed  units.  To  reorganise  the  Army  into  Hindu  and  Muslim  armies  would 
mean  a  complete  reorganisation  and  he  did  not  think  any  British  officer  would 
be  interested  in  undertaking  it.  In  his  view  there  were  only  two  alternatives  in 
the  circumstances  envisaged.  One  was  repression  and  the  other  was  departure. 
He  could  not  feel  sure  that  the  Army  would  remain  loyal  under  a  policy  of 
repression.  He  thought  that  if  the  political  leaders  refused  the  scheme  they 
would  call  on  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  join  them  in  a  war  of 
independence.  Jai  Prakash  Narain  was  already  making  speeches  which  went 
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beyond  all  bounds.  The  British  troops  in  India  were  quite  insufficient  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  could  only  hold  the  ports  and  Delhi.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  was  practicable  to  stay  in  Pakistan  for  any  length  of  time  after  evacuating 
Hindustan.  The  British  Government  in  India  rested  entirely  on  its  prestige  and 
if  three-quarters  of  India  were  evacuated  there  would  be  no  prestige  left.  On 
being  asked  what  particular  course  of  action  by  the  leading  politicians  would 
lead  to  disintegration  of  the  Army,  the  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  he 
thought  either  the  declaration  of  a  Jehad  by  Jinnah  or  a  general  Congress 
movement  commanding  [  Pdemandingl  full  independence,  or  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Hindustan  State  would  have  that  effect.  No  Hindu  soldier  or  officer 
would  be  prepared  to  go  to  north  India  to  form  part  of  a  British  Army  in  a 
Muslim-majority  area. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  the  line  to  be  taken  at  the  interviews  with 
political  leaders  that  evening  at  which  the  Statement  was  to  be  shown  to  them 
in  advance.  It  was  agreed — 

1.  That  the  Delegation  should  say  they  proposed  to  stick  to  this  plan  that 
they  were  announcing  and  would  make  no  alterations  in  it  unless  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  two  main  parties  unanimously. 

2.  That  we  should  give  no  indication  of  what  we  should  do  if  the  Statement 
were  rejected. 

3.  If  the  question  of  the  Interim  Government  was  raised  the  Delegation 
would  say  that  it  must  be  under  the  existing  constitution. 

4.  That  the  Congress  representatives  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  if 
they  turn  down  this  scheme  the  only  alternative  is  that  they  should  have 
an  Interim  Government  with  full  power. 
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Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  48th  Conclusions ,  Minute  4 
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Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.W.i,  on  16  May  1946 
at  10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton, 
Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount  Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall ,  Mr  J.  Westwood, 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson ,  Mr  T.  Williams 


INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  47th  Conclusions)1 

the  prime  minister  read  to  the  Cabinet  a  telegram  (Index  38  of  the  15th 
May)2  which  he  had  received  from  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India  in  reply  to 
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his  message3  conveying  the  Cabinet’s  approval  of  the  final  text  of  their  state¬ 
ment. 

In  this  telegram  the  Mission  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  Cabinet’s 
decision  to  allow  them  to  make  their  statement  in  the  form  which  they  them¬ 
selves  preferred,  even  though  this  might  increase  the  criticisms  in  this  country. 
They  felt  justified  in  their  attitude  because  so  much  was  at  stake  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  was  such  that  no  avoidable  risk  could  be  taken. 

As  regards  defence,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  believed  that 
India  would  invite  our  co-operation  if  we  reserved  the  point  for  later  discussion. 
The  Cabinet  Mission  shared  this  view,  and  believed  there  was  a  fair  chance  of 
securing  our  objectives  if  we  refrained  from  forcing  the  issue.  All  the  matters 
to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  Treaty  were  matters  which  should  be  negotiated 
between  two  free  nations,  and  we  should  be  well  advised  not  to  seek  to  press 
them  as  conditions  of  a  constitutional  settlement. 

Similar  considerations  applied  to  the  question  of  India’s  remaining  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.  The  less  we  appeared  to  insist  on  this,  the  more 
likely  it  was  that  an  independent  India  would  freely  elect  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth.  References  to  the  past  benefits  of  the  British  rule  in 
India  would  not  help  towards  this  end. 

As  regards  representation,  the  Mission  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  minorities 
would  be  much  better  served  by  the  adoption  of  their  proposal  for  an  advisory 
commission  which  would  examine  the  whole  question  of  fundamental  rights 
and  the  protection  of  minorities  than  by  including  in  the  constitution-making 
machinery  a  few  isolated  individuals  who  would  make  no  impression  on  the 
solid  ranks  of  the  main  political  Parties. 

The  Cabinet — 

Agreed  that  there  was  much  force  in  the  considerations  outlined  in  this 

telegram  from  the  Cabinet  Mission. 

1  No.  286.  2  No.  291.  3  No.  287;  see  also  No.  288. 
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Sir  E.  Machtig  to  Sir  D.  Monteath 

LIP&Jl8l527:ff  96-7 

DOMINIONS  OFFICE,  DOWNING  STREET,  S.W.I ,  l6  May  1946 
My  dear  Monteath, 

Stephenson  recorded  our  meeting  of  yesterday  in  a  brief  note.  I  think  it  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  you  to  have  this  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ERIC  MACHTIG 
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Enclosure  to  No.  298 

NOTE 


15  May  1946 


This1  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  today  in  Sir  E.  Machtig’s  room.  The  India 
Office  were  represented  by  Sir  D.  Monteath,  Sir  K.  Kemp  (the  Legal  Adviser) 
and  Mr  Gibson. 

The  India  Office  wished  to  obtain  preliminary  comment  from  the  Dominions 
Office  on  the  questions  asked  in  the  telegram  of  the  10th  May1  from  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  in  India  about  future  procedure.  On  this  point,  we  suggested  that 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  position  if  India  were 
to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth  and  otherwise.  In  the  former  case  the  most 
convenient  procedure  would  certainly  appear  to  be  to  follow  something  like 
the  Australian  precedent  of  1900.  In  other  words,  a  constitutional  convention 
or  similar  organ  would  be  set  up  in  India  which  would  frame  a  constitution. 
That  constitution  would  subsequently  be  given  full  legal  effect  by  an  act  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Parliament,  which  would  at  the  same  time  repeal  the  existing 
constitutional  legislation  applying  to  India.  As  regards  the  question  of  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  we  suggested  that  the  proper  course  was  to  include 
in  any  such  covering  legislation  such  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Statute  as  were  applicable  to  the  case  of  India,  without  raising  the  question  of 
extending  the  Statute  of  Westminster  as  it  stands  to  India.  The  latter  course 
would  raise  obvious  complications  with  the  Dominions,  since  it  would 
necessitate  obtaining  their  express  assent  to  such  procedure.  We  mentioned 
that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  if  the  Indian  constitution  were  not  such  as  to  be 
clearly  either  within  or  outside  the  Commonwealth.  In  that  event  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consult  the  Dominions  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
constitution  should  be  treated  as  retaining  India  within  the  Commonwealth 
or  not.  Apart  from  this,  however,  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  what  is  at 
present  being  done,  namely,  the  supply  of  complete  information  to  the  Domi¬ 
nions  as  to  the  progress  made  in  arrangements  with  India. 

In  the  other  case  of  India  going  outside  the  Commonwealth,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  future  form  of  constitution  would  not  be  a  concern  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  What  would  be  needed  would  be  a  treaty  which  would  recognise 
the  independence  of  India  as  a  separate  foreign  country  and  would  contain 
such  provisions  for  securing  United  Kingdom  rights  (and  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  generally)  as  could  conveniently  be  obtained.  We  mentioned  as 
a  precedent  for  this  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1783,  which  conveyed  the 
definitive  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  understood  that  the  India  Office  would  as  the  next  step  consult  the 
Law  Officers  on  the  question  raised. 

(Intld.)  j.  E.  s. 

1  No.  246. 
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Note  of  Meeting  of  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and  Mr  Alexander  with 
the  Nawah  of  Bhopal  on  Thursday  afternoon,  16  May  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  p.  302 

SECRET 

His  Highn  ess  started  by  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  the  States  would  like 
to  retain  the  relationship  with  the  British  Commonwealth,  if  that  was  agreed  to 
by  the  others  concerned. 

On  15  (iv)  of  the  document,1  he  was  informed  that  the  States  could  decide 
for  themselves  as  to  the  allocation  of  powers  not  ceded  to  the  Union;  if  they 
joined  the  Union  they  must  cede  the  Union  subjects  without  reservation.  The 
document  contained  no  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  States  forming 
Groups,  and  it  left  them  free  to  do  so  if  they  wished. 

On  19  (ii)  His  Highness  expressed  anxiety  as  to  what  the  position  would  be 
if  there  was  no  agreement  between  the  States  and  British  India  as  to  representa¬ 
tion.  He  anticipated  difficulty  on  this  point  and  said  that  the  States  didn’t  want 
to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  holding  things  up  on  account  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  States  had  always  made  it  plain  that  the  nature  of  their  representa¬ 
tion  was  their  own  business. 

Asking  when  the  Negotiating  Committee  would  be  required,  he  was  told 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  meet  as  early  as  next  month,  and  that 
the  States  should  be  ready  with  their  Negotiating  Committee  by  that  time. 

His  Highness  said  that  the  States  would  wish  the  proposed  Council  for 
matters  of  common  concern  between  themselves  and  British  India  to  be  set 
up  as  soon  as  the  Interim  Government  came  into  existence. 

He  asked  whether  States  who  did  not  want  to  join  the  Union  would  be 
free  to  maintain  a  relationship  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  told  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Mission  was  to  hope  that  the  States  would  come  into  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  that  it  could  not  deal  with  a  hypothetical  question  such  as  His  High¬ 
ness  had  raised  at  this  stage. 

He  was  informed  that  while  the  Interim  Government  lasted,  the  Viceroy’s 
power  of  veto  would  remain  in  force. 
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His  Excellency  thanked  the  Sikhs  for  the  patience  and  forbearance  they  had 
shown  during  the  course  of  the  Simla  Conference.  He  said  that  the  Mission 
had,  in  preparing  their  statement,  borne  the  position  of  the  Sikhs  constantly  in 
mind.  The  interests  of  the  Sikhs  have  been  a  factor  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
the  Mission  on  the  subject  of  Pakistan.  Of  the  various  possibilities  under 
examination,  the  Mission  had  decided  upon  that  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
best  for  the  Sikh  community.  The  Sikhs  were  the  only  community,  except  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  to  be  given  special  representation.  The  numbers 
allotted  to  them  might  seem  inadequate,  but  they  were  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  the  others.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Minorities,  etc.,  on  which  the 
Sikhs  would  no  doubt  be  represented,  would  be  of  value  to  them.  It  was  also 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Sikhs  that  the  unity  of  India  and  of  the  Indian 
Army  should  be  maintained,  and  above  all  that  the  Sikh  community  should 
not  be  divided  up  by  partitioning. 

Sardar  Baldev  Singh  compared  the  representation  proposed  for  the  Sikhs 
with  that  which  they  would  have  got  under  the  1942  plan.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  a  few  more  votes  would  not  make  any  material  difference,  and  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  was  a  valuable  safeguard. 

Master  Tara  Singh  gave  reasons  for  thinking  the  representation  inadequate. 
He  was  afraid  that  if  the  two  major  communities  were  in  agreement,  others, 
including  the  Sikhs,  would  be  ignored;  their  position  in  the  All-India  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  would  be  of  little  avail  to  them  if  they  had  already  been 
ignored  in  the  constitution-making  for  Group  B.  It  would  help  the  Sikhs  if 
some  provision  could  be  made  whereby  decisions  could  not  be  taken  against 
their  interest  if,  say,  half  their  representatives  were  opposed.  He  was  informed 
that  this  was  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  raised  in  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  discussions. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  Constitution  being 
made  for  the  Punjab  which  ignored  so  powerful  and  influential  an  interest  as 
that  of  the  Sikhs. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to 
have  this  meeting  so  that  they  could  elucidate  any  points  on  which  the  Muslim 
League  representatives  found  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Statement  which 
was  being  published  that  evening.  Nawab  Ismail  Khan  asked  at  what  stage 
and  how  Groups  would  be  formed.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps 
explained  that  the  sections  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  would  meet  to 
decide  the  character  of  the  Provincial  constitutions  within  the  Group,  and  the 
Group  constitution.  The  decision  would  be  taken  by  majority  vote  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Provinces  within  the  section. 

Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  asked  what  would  happen  if  a  Province,  for 
example,  the  North-West  Frontier,  refused  to  come  to  the  meetings  of  the 
section  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  which  it  was  part.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  the  section  would  presumably  proceed  without  those  representatives. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  under  the  table  in  paragraph  19,  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  had  three  representatives  and  their  Legislature  would 
be  asked  to  elect  three  by  proportional  representation.  Those  who  were  willing 
to  elect  would  he  supposed  elect  their  proportion  and  they  would  be  entitled 
to  attend  even  if  the  residue  declined  to  elect. 

Sardar  Rab  Nishtar  asked  whether  he  correctly  understood  that  each  section 
of  the  Constitution-making  Body  would  be  entitled  to  frame  the  constitution 
for  the  Provinces  within  it  irrespective  of  whether  they  attended  or  not,  and 
also  to  determine  whether  there  should  be  a  Group  and  what  the  Group  sub¬ 
jects  should  be,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  a  Province  to  opt  out  after  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  framed.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  this  was  in  accordance  with 
the  document.  The  option  would  be  exerciseable  after  the  whole  picture 
including  the  Union  Constitution  had  been  completed. 

Sardar  Nishtar  asked  whether  it  was  open  to  representatives  of  two  Groups 
to  decide  to  sit  together  and  act  in  common.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  there  was  no 
provision  for  Groups  to  sit  together  but  that,  unless  the  Union  Constitution 
contained  any  provision  which  would  prevent  it,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
two  Groups  coming  together  at  a  later  stage  by  agreement. 

Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  asked  whether  a  Province  which  opted  out 
of  a  Group  could  join  another  Group.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a  Province  should  not  be  able  to  opt  into  another  Group 
provided  that  the  other  Group  was  willing  to  accept  it,  but  this  was  a  matter 
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outside  the  present  document  since  a  Province  could  not  opt  out  until  the 
Constitution-making  Body  had  completed  its  work.  Option  from  one  Group 
to  another  would  therefore  only  take  place  by  negotiation  after  the  constitution 
had  been  completed. 

Sardar  Nishtar  asked  whether  recommendation  (i)  in  paragraph  15  which 
mentioned  Communications  as  a  Central  subject  meant  all  Communications. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  this  was  not  confined  to  strategic  communications.  It 
included  railways,  telegraphs  and  roads.  He  thought  that  this  would  mean 
main  roads  but  not  district  roads.  It  did  not  in  his  view  include  all  roads. 
Nawab  Ismail  Khan  asked  whether  the  Nizam’s  State  Railway  would  come 
under  the  Union’s  authority  and  was  told  that  if  Hyderabad  joined  the  Union 
that  presumably  would  be  so. 

Sardar  Nishtar  asked  whether  the  mention  of  finance  in  paragraph  15  (1) 
meant  that  there  would  be  direct  taxation  by  the  Union.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that 
this  was  left  entirely  for  the  Constitution-making  Body  to  decide.  The  Secretary 
of  State  pointed  out  that  if  proposals  in  regard  to  financing  the  Union  were 
brought  up  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  which  were  unfair  to  the  Muslim 
community,  the  Muslims  would  have  the  protection  of  the  provision  in  para¬ 
graph  19  (vii)  by  which  any  resolution  raising  any  major  communal  issue 
required  a  majority  of  the  representatives,  present  and  voting,  of  each  of  the 
two  major  communities.  Sardar  Nishtar  asked  what  would  be  the  position  as 
regards  the  Advisory  Committee  on  minorities.  Would  its  recommendations 
have  to  be  included  in  all  constitutions  ?  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  would  be  an 
advisory  body  and  that  it  could  itself  recommend  whether  provisions  should 
be  made  in  all  the  constitutions.  The  Delegation  thought  that  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  would  be  unlikely  to  disregard  the  recommendations  of  a  strong 
and  representative  Committee.  Sardar  Nishtar  asked  whether  the  Union  Con¬ 
stitution-making  Body  would  decide  what  would  be  the  fundamental  rights  on 
the  basis  of  the  advice  given  by  this  Committee  and  whether  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  “communal  issue”  provision  in  paragraph  19  (vii).  He  was  told 
that  this  was  not  specifically  decided  in  the  document  but  presumably  the 
Union  Constitution-making  Body  would  decide  on  fundamental  rights  and 
that  in  that  case  the  decision  would  if  it  raised  a  communal  issue  be  subject  to 
paragraph  19  (vii). 

Sardar  Nishtar  pointed  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  15  (6)  and  19  (viii) 
and  asked  whether  these  provisions  as  to  reconsideration  after  10  years  and 
the  right  of  Provinces  to  opt  out  of  a  Group  carried  the  implication  that 
Provinces  could  at  either  stage  secede  from  the  Union.  He  pointed  out  that 
paragraph  10  of  the  note  on  principles  put  in  by  the  Congress  at  the  Simla 
Conference  on  the  12th  May1  admitted  that,  while  it  was  undesirable  to  say  so 
in  terms,  full  reconsideration  at  the  end  of  10  years  implied  the  right  of  secession 
from  the  Union.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  there  would 
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not  be  an  automatic  right  of  a  Province  to  secede  but  a  Province  could  raise 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  question  of  secession 
could  be  raised  for  consideration  by  revising  machinery. 

Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  asked  whether  it  was  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  or  the  Viceroy,  who  would  convene  the  Constitution-making 
Body  and  whether  after  it  had  been  set  up  it  would  be  within  the  authority  of 
any  member  of  the  Government  of  India  to  decide  matters  in  regard  to  it.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  Viceroy  was  the  convening 
authority  and  that  the  Constitution-making  Body  would  not  in  their  opinion 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India  or  any  member  of  it. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  Delegation  would  like  it  to  be  understood  that 
this  Statement  was  not  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  go  ahead  with  convening  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  it.  The 
only  alterations  which  could  be  considered  would  be  those  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  main  parties. 

Sardar  Nishtar  asked  what  was  contemplated  as  regards  the  States.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  explained  that  the  States  could  be  represented  at  the  opening  formal 
meeting  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  by  a  Negotiating  Committee. 
While  the  Group  and  Provincial  constitutions  were  being  settled  the  actual 
method  of  representation  of  the  States  could  be  decided  by  negotiation. 

Nawab  Mohammed  Ismail  asked  who  would  interpret  the  Statement.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  if  any  question  arose  he  presumed  that  the  Viceroy  would  be 
the  deciding  authority.  He  would  act  in  consultation  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government  when  necessary. 

The  Muslim  League  representatives  asked  whether  they  could  have  a  copy 
of  the  note  of  the  explanations  which  had  been  given.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  the  document  was  intended  to  be  self-explanatory  and  he  thought 
that  when  it  had  been  studied  it  would  be  found  that  the  questions  raised  were 
all  covered.  He  would  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  he  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  had 
been  enlarging  upon  it.  They  were  very  familiar  with  the  document  and  were 
able  to  point  in  it  to  the  answer  to  various  questions  which  might  be  raised. 

It  was  agreed  that  Sardar  Nishtar  might  see  the  note  of  the  meeting  and 
take  notes  from  it  but  these  would  not  have  the  status  of  an  official  record. 

(Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  asked  whether  the  words  in  paragraph  15 
“recommend  that  the  constitution  should  take  the  following  basic  form” 
meant  that  the  Constitution-making  Body  was  not  free  to  alter  these  basic 
provisions.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  it  would  require  a  majority 
of  each  of  the  major  communities  in  the  Constitution-making  Body  to  depart 
from  the  basic  form.  Nawab  Ismail  Khan  asked  what  would  happen  if  the 
Constituent  Assembly  did  not  comply  with  these  basic  conditions.  Could  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  dissolve  it?  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  would  be  open  to 

1  Enclosure  2  to  No.  260. 
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the  Muslim  representatives  to  cease  to  participate.  Nawab  Ismail  Khan  asked 
how  this  could  be  done  if  sovereignty  had  been  given  to  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body.  There  would  then  be  no  safeguard.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that 
sovereignty  would  not  be  given  until  the  constitution  had  been  framed,  and 
in  reply  to  Sardar  Nishtar  said  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  set  up  the  new 
constitution  would  not  be  appropriate.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  all  that 
would  be  necessary  was  an  act  of  cession  by  the  Crown  to  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  or  to  the  new  Government.) 


Addendum  to  No.  301 
Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Abell 
LIP&J/3/337:  pp.  303-6 

22  May  1946 

1  sent  you  in  the  ordinary  course  a  record  of  the  meeting  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  the  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League 
on  the  1 6th  May  when  the  Statement  was  handed  to  them  in  advance  of 
publication. 

I  should  perhaps  let  you  know  certain  points  about  this  which  are  not 
included  in  the  record.  In  the  first  place  the  question  of  sovereignty  was 
raised  and  I  enclose  separately  my  record2  of  what  passed.  The  Muslim  League 
representatives  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  eventually  agreed  that  one  of  their  number  could  come  and 
see  the  record  on  the  following  day  and  take  his  own  notes  of  what  passed 
but  that  this  would  not  constitute  an  official  record.  In  view  of  this  undertaking 
the  Secretary  of  State  felt  it  better  to  exclude  from  the  note  the  passage  in 
regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  I  now  send  you. 
Sardar  Nishtar  did  not  fail  to  notice  this  omission  when  he  saw  the  notes  and 
commented  on  it  to  me.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  of  sovereignty 
is  an  important  one  to  the  Muslims  and  they  will  have  taken  careful  note  of 
what  was  said.  The  extract  attached  was  shown  to  His  Excellency  yesterday 
at  the  morning  meeting. 

I  should  add  also  that  the  Muslim  representatives  specially  made  the  point 
that  a  full  note  of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  the  Delegation  should 
be  made  available  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  order  that  it  should  be 
available  to  him  later  if  any  question  arose  as  to  the  points  which  had  been 
explained. 

2  i.e.  the  passage  in  brackets  printed  at  the  end  of  the  record  of  the  Meeting  above. 
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Azad  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  Thursday  afternoon ,  16  May  1946 
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His  Excellency  started  the  proceedings  by  saying  that  this  was  the  last  chance 
of  securing  a  unified  India  by  agreement.  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  allowed 
no  requirements  for  interests  of  others  to  stand  in  the  way.  So  far  as  His 
Majesty’s  Government  were  concerned,  they  regarded  this  statement  as  final, 
and  changes  could  only  be  made  by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Questions  were  asked  and  explanations  given  on  various  points  of  detail, 
namely,  the  representation  of  British  Baluchistan,  the  inclusion  of  the  Sikhs 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Punjab  under  the  heading  “General”,  the  election  as 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  persons  not  members  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures.  Explanations  were  also  given  about  the  intentions  of  the  Mission 
as  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Minorities,  etc.,  and  as  to  the  option  of 
Provinces  to  change  their  Groups. 

As  to  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  the  States  (paragraph  19  (ii) ) ,  Pandit 
Nehru  foresaw  difficulty  in  its  members  enjoying  a  representative  capacity  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  pointed  out  that  the  members 
would  represent  only  the  Princes  and  not  their  peoples,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
it  would  fit  in  with  the  Assembly. 

On  paragraph  12,  Pandit  Nehru  questioned  the  sentence  beginning  “To  meet 
this  the  Congress  have  put  forward  a  scheme”,  as  not  correctly  representing 
the  Congress  view. 

Referring  to  19  (vii),  Pandit  Nehru  asked  what  would  happen  in  the  event 
of  a  deadlock  arising  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  told  that  the  Mission 
had  discussed  the  possibility  of  recommending  provisions  for  arbitration,  but 
had  thought  it  best  not  to  make  a  recommendation  on  this  point.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  open  to  the  parties  to  agree  to  arbitration  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Pandit  Nehru  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
parties  were  unwilling  to  co-operate  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  set  out  in  the 
statement,  the  Viceroy  said  that  if  one  party  came  in  and  the  other  did  not,  we 
should  have  to  deal  with  the  one  that  did. 

Pandit  Nehru  thought  that  the  introduction  of  independence  should  not  be 
delayed  until  the  Constitution-making  was  complete,  but  that  progress  towards 
it  should  be  made  during  the  period  of  the  Interim  Government.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  said  that  the  Interim  Government  must  be  under  the  existing  constitution. 

Asking  as  to  the  status  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  told  that  it 

1  In  the  copy  of  this  note  on  L/P&J/10/25,  Mr  Alexander  is  also  given  as  having  been  present. 
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might  be  regarded  as  a  sovereign  body,  for  the  purpose  of  constitution¬ 
making,  and  that  when  agreement  had  been  reached  it  would  remain  for 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  and  for  formal  steps 
of  recognition  to  be  taken. 

Finally,  Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru  made  it  clear  that  their  object  had 
been  at  this  meeting  to  ascertain  more  exactly  what  the  provisions  of  the  state¬ 
ment  meant,  rather  than  to  offer  any  criticisms  of  it.  The  Congress  would 
consider  the  statement  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  and  would  com¬ 
municate  their  views  to  the  Mission.  They  were  informed  that  if  further 
explanations  were  desired,  the  members  of  the  Mission  would  be  at  their 
disposal. 


Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  ( as 

issued  in  New  Delhi  on  16  May  1946)1 

LIP&jliol42:ff53-5 

i.  On  March  15th  last  just  before  the  despatch  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  to 
India  Mr.  Attlee,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  used  these  words: — 

My  colleagues  are  going  to  India  with  the  intention  of  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  help  her  to  attain  her  freedom  as  speedily  and  fully  as  possible. 
What  form  of  Government  is  to  replace  the  present  regime  is  for  India  to 
decide;  but  our  desire  is  to  help  her  to  set  up  forthwith  the  machinery  for 
making  that  decision.” 

★  *  ★ 

“I  hope  that  India  and  her  people  may  elect  to  remain  within  the  British 
Commonwealth.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  find  great  advantages  in  doing 
so. 

★  ★  ★ 

“But  if  she  does  so  elect,  it  must  be  by  her  own  free  will.  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire  is  not  bound  together  by  chains  of  external  com¬ 
pulsion.  It  is  a  free  association  of  free  peoples.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  elects 
for  independence,  in  our  view  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  will  be  for  us  to 
help  to  make  the  transition  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible.” 

2.  Charged  in  these  historic  words  we — the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
Viceroy — have  done  our  utmost  to  assist  the  two  main  political  parties  to 
reach  agreement  upon  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  unity  or  division  of  India. 
After  prolonged  discussions  in  New  Delhi  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Muslim  League  together  in  Conference  at  Simla.  There  was  a  full 
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exchange  of  views  and  both  parties  were  prepared  to  make  considerable  con¬ 
cessions  in  order  to  try  and  reach  a  settlement  but  it  ultimately  proved  impossible 
to  close  the  remainder  of  the  gap  between  the  parties  and  so  no  agreement 
could  be  concluded.  Since  no  agreement  has  been  reached  we  feel  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  put  forward  what  we  consider  are  the  best  arrangements  possible  to 
ensure  a  speedy  setting  up  of  the  new  constitution.  This  statement  is  made 
with  the  full  approval  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  We  have  accordingly  decided  that  immediate  arrangements  should  be 
made  whereby  Indians  may  decide  the  future  constitution  of  India  and  an 
Interim  Government  may  be  set  up  at  once  to  carry  on  the  administration  of 
British  India  until  such  time  as  a  new  Constitution  can  be  brought  into  being. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  be  just  to  the  smaller  as  well  as  to  the  larger  sections 
of  the  people;  and  to  recommend  a  solution  which  will  lead  to  a  practicable  way 
of  governing  the  India  of  the  future,  and  will  give  a  sound  basis  for  defence 
and  a  good  opportunity  for  progress  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  field. 

4.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  review  the  voluminous  evidence 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Mission;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  state  that 
it  has  shown  an  almost  universal  desire,  outside  the  supporters  of  the  Muslim 
League,  for  the  unity  of  India. 

5.  This  consideration  did  not,  however,  deter  us  from  examining  closely 
and  impartially  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  India;  since  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu-majority  rale. 

This  feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims 
that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper  safeguards.  If  there  is  to  be  internal 

1  In  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  19  December  1946  and  20  January  1947 
discrepancies  were  noted  between  the  text  of  the  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  1946  as  issued  in 
India  and  that  issued  in  a  White  Paper  in  London  (Cmd.  6821).  Constituent  Assembly  Debates, 
Vol.  1,  No.  9,  pp.  139-41;  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  p.  252. 

As  a  result,  the  India  Office  carefully  compared  the  two  texts.  Thirty-three  discrepancies  were  noted. 
Almost  all  were  minor;  about  half  were  caused  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  definite  article. 
The  more  important  discrepancies  are:  (1)  The  third  sentence  of  para.  18  in  Cmd.  6821  begins:  The 
only  practicable  course  is  to  utilize  .  . .’  (2)  The  first  sentence  of  para.  20  in  Cmd.  6821  begins:  ‘The 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  minorities  and  tribal  and  excluded  areas  will  contain 
due  representation  of  the  interests  affected  .  .  .’  (3)  In  the  last  sentence  of  para.  23  in  Cmd.  6821  the 
words  ‘in  the  Government  of  India’  were  omitted.  (4)  The  third  sentence  of  the  second  sub-para,  of 
para.  24  in  Cmd.  6821  begins:  ‘The  gravity  and  duration  of  such  a  disturbance  .  .  .’ 

The  main  cause  of  these  discrepancies  was  that  the  version  in  Cmd.  6821  was  based  on  the  Fourth 
Revise  (No.  268)  with  later  amendments.  The  Fourth  Revise  had  been  telegraphed  to  London  in 
cypher  and  small  errors  crept  in  at  the  cyphering,  transmission  or  decyphering  stages.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  discrepancy  in  para.  20  noted  above,  an  amendment  to  the  Fourth  Revise  sent  to 
London  by  the  Mission  was  not  made  to  the  text.  (See  No.  268,  note  1.) 

On  23  January  1947,  Mr  Turnbull  indicated  in  noting  on  this  subject  that  the  text  of  the  Statement 
issued  in  India  should  be  taken  as  definitive.  L/P&J/10/42:  ff  3-I5* 
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peace  in  India  it  must  be  secured  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims 
a  control  in  all  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion,  and  economic  or  other 
interests. 

6.  We  therefore  examined  in  the  first  instance  the  question  of  a  separate 
and  fully  independent  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  as  claimed  by  the  Muslim 
League.  Such  a  Pakistan  would  comprise  two  areas:  one  in  the  north-west 
consisting  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  North-West  Frontier,  and 
British  Baluchistan;  the  other  in  the  north-east  consisting  of  the  Provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  League  were  prepared  to  consider  adjustment  of 
boundaries  at  a  later  stage,  but  insisted  that  the  principle  of  Pakistan  should 
first  be  acknowledged.  The  argument  for  a  separate  State  of  Pakistan  was 
based,  first,  upon  the  right  of  the  Muslim  majority  to  decide  their  method  of 
Government  according  to  their  wishes,  and  secondly,  upon  the  necessity  to 
include  substantial  areas  in  which  Muslims  are  in  a  minority,  in  order  to  make 
Pakistan  administratively  and  economically  workable. 

The  size  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  in  a  Pakistan  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  six  Provinces  enumerated  above  would  be  very  considerable  as  the 
following  figures2  show: — 


Muslim. 

Non-Muslim 

North-Western  Area — 

Punjab  ... 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

North-West  Frontier  Province  ... 

2,788,797 

249,270 

Smd  •••  •••  •  •  • 

3,208,325 

1,326,683 

Br.  Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 

22,653,294 

13,840,231 

62*07% 

37*93% 

North-Eastern  Area — 

Bengal  ... 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

Assam  •••  •••  •  •  • 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 

36,447,913 

34,063,345 

51-69% 

48*31% 

The  Muslim  minorities  in  the  remainder  of  British  India  number  some  20 
million  dispersed  amongst  a  total  population  of  188  million. 

These  figures  show  that  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  sovereign  State  of 
Pakistan  on  the  lines  claimed  by  the  Muslim  League,  would  not  solve  the 
communal  minority  problem;  nor  can  we  see  any  justification  for  including 
within  a  sovereign  Pakistan  those  districts  of  the  Punjab  and  of  Bengal  and 
Assam  in  which  the  population  is  predominantly  non-Muslim.  Every  argument 
that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  Pakistan,  can  equally  in  our  view  be  used  in 
favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  non-Muslim  areas  from  Pakistan.  This  point 
would  particularly  affect  the  position  of  the  Sikhs. 
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7.  We  therefore  considered  whether  a  smaller  sovereign  Pakistan  confined 
to  the  Muslim  majority  areas  alone  might  be  a  possible  basis  of  compromise. 
Such  a  Pakistan  is  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League  as  quite  impracticable 
because  it  would  entail  the  exclusion  from  Pakistan  of  (a)  the  whole  of  the 
Ambala  and  Jullundur  Divisions  in  the  Punjab;  (b)  the  whole  of  Assam  except 
the  district  of  Sylhet;  and  (c)  a  large  part  of  Western  Bengal,  including  Calcutta, 
in  which  city  the  Muslims  form  23-6%  of  the  population.  We  ourselves  are 
also  convinced  that  any  solution  which  involves  a  radical  partition  of  the 
Punjab  and  Bengal,  as  this  would  do,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Provinces. 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab  each  has  its  own  common  language  and  a  long  history 
and  tradition.  Moreover,  any  division  of  the  Punjab  would  of  necessity  divide 
the  Sikhs  leaving  substantial  bodies  of  Sikhs  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 
We  have  therefore  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  a  larger  nor 
a  smaller  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan  would  provide  an  acceptable  solution 
for  the  communal  problem. 

8.  Apart  from  the  great  force  of  the  foregoing  arguments  there  are  weighty 
administrative,  economic  and  military  considerations.  The  whole  of  the 
transportation  and  postal  and  telegraph  systems  of  India  have  been  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  united  India.  To  disintegrate  them  would  gravely  injure  both 
parts  of  India.  The  case  for  a  united  defence  is  even  stronger.  The  Indian  armed 
forces  have  been  built  up  as  a  whole  for  the  defence  of  India  as  a  whole,  and 
to  break  them  in  two  would  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on  the  long  traditions  and 
high  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  and  would  entail  the  gravest 
dangers.  The  Indian  Navy  and  Indian  Air  Force  would  become  much  less 
effective.  The  two  sections  of  the  suggested  Pakistan  contain  the  two  most 
vulnerable  frontiers  in  India  and  for  a  successful  defence  in  depth  the  area  of 
Pakistan  would  be  insufficient. 

9.  A  further  consideration  of  importance  is  the  greater  difficulty  which  the 
Indian  States  would  find  in  associating  themselves  with  a  divided  British 
India. 

10.  Finally  there  is  the  geographical  fact  that  the  two  halves  of  the  proposed 
Pakistan  State  are  separated  by  some  seven  hundred  miles  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  between  them  both  in  war  and  peace  would  be  dependent  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  Hindustan. 

11.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  advise  the  British  Government  that  the 
power  which  at  present  resides  in  British  hands  should  be  handed  over  to  two 
entirely  separate  sovereign  States. 

2  [Note  in  original :]  All  population  figures  in  this  statement  are  from  the  most  recent  census  taken 
in  1941. 
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12.  This  decision  does  not  however  blind  us  to  the  very  real  Muslim  appre¬ 
hensions  that  their  culture  and  political  and  social  life  might  become  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  purely  unitary  India,  in  which  the  Hindus  with  their  greatly 
superior  numbers  must  be  a  dominating  element.  To  meet  this  the  Congress 
have  put  forward  a  scheme  under  which  Provinces  would  have  full  autonomy 
subject  only  to  a  minimum  of  Central  subjects,  such  as  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence 
and  Communications. 

Under  this  scheme  Provinces,  if  they  wished  to  take  part  in  economic  and 
administrative  planning  on  a  large  scale,  could  cede  to  the  Centre  optional 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  ones  mentioned  above. 

13.  Such  a  scheme  would,  in  our  view,  present  considerable  constitutional 
disadvantages  and  anomalies.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  a  Central 
Executive  and  Legislature  in  which  some  Ministers,  who  dealt  with  Com¬ 
pulsory  subjects,  were  responsible  to  the  whole  of  India  while  other  Ministers, 
who  dealt  with  Optional  subjects,  would  be  responsible  only  to  those  Provinces 
which  had  elected  to  act  together  in  respect  of  such  subjects.  This  difficulty 
would  be  accentuated  in  the  Central  Legislature,  where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  certain  members  from  speaking  and  voting  when  subjects  with 
which  their  Provinces  were  not  concerned  were  under  discussion. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  working  such  a  scheme,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  deny  to  other  Provinces,  which  did  not  desire  to  take 
the  optional  subjects  at  the  Centre,  the  right  to  form  themselves  into  a  group 
for  a  similar  purpose.  This  would  indeed  be  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  their 
autonomous  powers  in  a  particular  way. 

14.  Before  putting  forward  our  recommendation  we  turn  to  deal  with  the 
relationship  of  the  Indian  States  to  British  India.  It  is  quite  clear  that  with 
the  attainment  of  independence  by  British  India,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
British  Commonwealth,  the  relationship  which  has  hitherto  existed  between 
the  Rulers  of  the  States  and  the  British  Crown  will  no  longer  be  possible. 
Paramountcy  can  neither  be  retained  by  the  British  Crown  nor  transferred  to 
the  new  Government.  This  fact  has  been  fully  recognised  by  those  whom  we 
interviewed  from  the  States.  They  have  at  the  same  time  assured  us  that  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  new  development  of  India. 
The  precise  form  which  their  co-operation  will  take  must  be  a  matter  for 
negotiation  during  the  building  up  of  the  new  constitutional  structure,  and  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  will  be  identical  for  all  the  States.  We  have  not 
therefore  dealt  with  the  States  in  the  same  detail  as  the  Provinces  of  British 
India  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

15.  We  now  indicate  the  nature  of  a  solution  which  in  our  view  would  be 
just  to  the  essential  claims  of  all  parties,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  most 
likely  to  bring  about  a  stable  and  practicable  form  of  constitution  for  All-India. 
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We  recommend  that  the  constitution  should  take  the  following  basic  form: — 

(1)  There  should  be  a  Union  of  India,  embracing  both  British  India  and 
the  States,  which  should  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence,  and  Communications;  and  should  have  the  powers 
necessary  to  raise  the  finances  required  for  the  above  subjects. 

(2)  The  Union  should  have  an  Executive  and  a  Legislature  constituted 
from  British  Indian  and  States  representatives.  Any  question  raising 
a  major  communal  issue  in  the  Legislature  should  require  for  its  decision 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two 
major  communities  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

(3)  All  subjects  other  than  the  Union  subjects  and  all  residuary  powers 
should  vest  in  the  Provinces. 

(4)  The  States  will  retain  all  subjects  and  powers  other  than  those  ceded  to 
the  Union. 

(5)  Provinces  should  be  free  to  form  Groups  with  executives  and  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  each  Group  could  determine  the  Provincial  subjects  to  be 
taken  in  common. 

(6)  The  constitutions  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Groups  should  contain 
a  provision  whereby  any  Province  could,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its 
Legislative  Assembly,  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  after  an  initial  period  of  10  years  and  at  10  yearly  intervals 
thereafter. 

16.  It  is  not  our  object  to  lay  out  the  details  of  a  constitution  on  the  above 
lines,  but  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  whereby  a  constitution  can  be  settled 
by  Indians  for  Indians. 

It  has  been  necessary  however  for  us  to  make  this  recommendation  as  to 
the  broad  basis  of  the  future  constitution  because  it  became  clear  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  negotiations  that  not  until  that  had  been  done  was  there  any 
hope  of  getting  the  two  major  communities  to  join  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
constitution-making  machinery. 

17.  We  now  indicate  the  constitution-making  machinery  which  we  propose 
should  be  brought  into  being  forthwith  in  order  to  enable  a  new  constitution 
to  be  worked  out. 

18.  In  forming  any  Assembly  to  decide  a  new  Constitutional  structure  the 
first  problem  is  to  obtain  as  broad-based  and  accurate  a  representation  of  the 
whole  population  as  is  possible.  The  most  satisfactory  method  obviously  would 
be  by  election  based  on  adult  franchise;  but  any  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  step 
now  would  lead  to  a  wholly  unacceptable  delay  in  the  formulation  of  the  new 
Constitution.  The  only  practicable  alternative  is  to  utilize  the  recently  elected 
Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies  as  the  electing  bodies.  There  are,  however, 
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two  factors  in  their  composition  which  make  this  difficult.  First,  the  numerical 
strengths  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies  do  not  bear  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  population  in  each  Province.  Thus,  Assam  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  io  millions  has  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  108  members,  while  Bengal, 
with  a  population  six  times  as  large,  has  an  Assembly  of  only  250.  Secondly, 
owing  to  the  weightage  given  to  minorities  by  the  Communal  Award,  the 
strengths  of  the  several  communities  in  each  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly 
are  not  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  Province.  Thus  the  number  of 
seats  reserved  for  Muslims  in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  is  only  48%  of 
the  total,  although  they  form  55%  of  the  Provincial  population.  After  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  various  methods  by  which  these  inequalities  might 
be  corrected,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fairest  and  most  prac¬ 
ticable  plan  would  be — 

(1 a )  to  allot  to  each  Province  a  total  number  of  seats  proportional  to  its 
population,  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  a  million,  as  the  nearest  sub¬ 
stitute  for  representation  by  adult  suffrage. 

(b)  to  divide  this  provincial  allocation  of  seats  between  the  main  communi¬ 
ties  in  each  Province  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

(c)  to  provide  that  the  representatives  allotted  to  each  community  in 
a  Province  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  that  community  in  its 
Legislative  Assembly. 

We  think  that  for  these  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  recognise  only  three  main 
communities  in  India:  General,  Muslim,  and  Sikh,  the  “General”  community 
including  all  persons  who  are  not  Muslims  or  Sikhs.  As  the  smaller  minorities 
would,  upon  the  population  basis,  have  little  or  no  representation  since  they 
would  lose  the  weightage  which  assures  them  seats  in  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
tures,  we  have  made  the  arrangements  set  out  in  paragraph  20  below  to  give 
them  a  full  representation  upon  all  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  minorities. 

19.  (i)  We  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be  elected  by  each  Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly  the  following  numbers  of  representatives,  each  part  of 
the  Legislature  (General,  Muslim  or  Sikh)  electing  its  own  representatives  by 
the  method  of  proportional  representation  with  the  single  transferable  vote: — 

Table  of  Representation. 

SECTION  A. 


Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

TOTAL. 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

United  Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central  Provinces 

...  16 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 

TOTAL 

167 

20 

187 
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SECTION  B. 


Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

Sikh. 

TOTAL. 

Punjab 

•  •  • 

8 

16 

4 

28 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind  ...  ... 

•  •  • 

1 

3 

0 

4 

TOTAL 

•  •  • 

9 

22 

1  1 

35 

SECTION 

c. 

Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

TOTAL. 

Bengal 

•  •  • 

27 

33 

60 

Assam 

•  •  • 

7 

3 

10 

TOTAL 

•  •  • 

34 

36 

70 

Total  for  British  India 

•  •  •  292 

Maximum  for  Indian  States  ...  93 

TOTAL  ...  385 

Note. — In  order  to  represent  the  Chief  Commissioners’  Provinces  there  will  be  added  to  Section  A  the 
Member  representing  Delhi  in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Member  representing  Ajmer- 
Merwara  in  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  representative  to  be  elected  by  the  Coorg  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

To  Section  B  will  be  added  a  representative  of  British  Baluchistan. 

(ii)  It  is  the  intention  that  the  States  should  be  given  in  the  final  Constituent 
Assembly  appropriate  representation  which  would  not,  on  the  basis  of  the 
calculations  adopted  for  British  India,  exceed  93,  but  the  method  of  selection 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  consultation.  The  States  would  in  the  preliminary 
stage  be  represented  by  a  Negotiating  Committee. 

(iii)  The  representatives  thus  chosen  shall  meet  at  New  Delhi  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(iv)  A  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held  at  which  the  general  order  of 
business  will  be  decided,  a  Chairman  and  other  officers  elected,  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  (see  paragraph  20  below)  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  minorities,  and 
tribal  and  excluded  areas  set  up.  Thereafter  the  provincial  representatives  will 
divide  up  into  the  three  sections  shown  under  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  Table  of 
Representation  in  sub-paragraph  (i)  of  this  paragraph. 

(v)  These  sections  shall  proceed  to  settle  the  Provincial  Constitutions  for 
the  Provinces  included  in  each  section,  and  shall  also  decide  whether  any 
Group  Constitution  shall  be  set  up  for  those  Provinces  and,  if  so,  with  what 
provincial  subjects  the  Group  should  deal.  Provinces  shall  have  the  power  to 
opt  out  of  the  Groups  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub-clause  (viii) 
below. 

(vi)  The  representatives  of  the  Sections  and  the  Indian  States  shall  reassemble 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Union  Constitution. 

(vii)  In  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  resolutions  varying  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  15  above  or  raising  any  major  communal  issue  shall  require 
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a  majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two  major 
communities. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  shall  decide  which  (if  any)  of  the  resolutions 
raise  major  communal  issues  and  shall,  if  so  requested  by  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  either  of  the  major  communities,  consult  the  Federal  Court 
before  giving  his  decision. 

(viii)  As  soon  as  the  new  constitutional  arrangements  have  come  into 
operation,  it  shall  be  open  to  any  Province  to  elect  to  come  out  of  any  Group 
in  which  it  has  been  placed.  Such  a  decision  shall  be  taken  by  the  new  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Province  after  the  first  general  election  under  the  new  constitution. 

20.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  minorities,  and 
tribal  and  excluded  areas  should  contain  full  representation  of  the  interests 
affected,  and  their  function  will  be  to  report  to  the  Union  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  upon  the  list  of  Fundamental  Rights,  the  clauses  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  tribal  and  excluded 
areas,  and  to  advise  whether  these  rights  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Provin¬ 
cial,  Group,  or  Union  constitution. 

21.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will  forthwith  request  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  their  representatives  and  the 
States  to  set  up  a  Negotiating  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  the  process  of 
constitution-making  can  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  complexities  of  the  task 
permit  so  that  the  interim  period  may  be  as  short  as  possible. 

22.  It  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  between  the  Union  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  provide  for  certain  matters  arising  out 
of  the  transfer  of  power. 

23.  While  the  constitution-making  proceeds,  the  administration  of  India 
has  to  be  carried  on.  We  attach  the  greatest  importance  therefore  to  the 
setting  up  at  once  of  an  interim  Government  having  the  support  of  the  major 
political  parties.  It  is  essential  during  the  interim  period  that  there  should  be 
the  maximum  of  co-operation  in  carrying  through  the  difficult  tasks  that  face 
the  Government  of  India.  Besides  the  heavy  task  of  day-to-day  administration, 
there  is  the  grave  danger  of  famine  to  be  countered;  there  are  decisions  to  be 
taken  in  many  matters  of  post-war  development  which  will  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  India’s  future;  and  there  are  important  international  conferences  in 
which  India  has  to  be  represented.  For  all  these  purposes  a  Government 
having  popular  support  is  necessary.  The  Viceroy  has  already  started  discus¬ 
sions  to  this  end,  and  hopes  soon  to  form  an  Interim  Government  in  which  all 
the  portfolios,  including  that  of  War  Member,  will  be  held  by  Indian  leaders 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  people.  The  British  Government,  recognising 
the  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  Government  of  India,  will  give  the  fullest 
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measure  of  co-operation  to  the  Government  so  formed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  tasks  of  administration  and  in  bringing  about  as  rapid  and  smooth 
a  transition  as  possible. 

24.  To  the  leaders  and  people  of  India  who  now  have  the  opportunity  of 
complete  independence  we  would  finally  say  this.  We  and  our  Government 
and  countrymen  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Indian  people  them¬ 
selves  to  agree  upon  the  method  of  framing  the  new  constitution  under  which 
they  will  live.  Despite  the  labours  which  we  have  shared  with  the  Indian 
Parties,  and  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  goodwill  by  all,  this  has  not 
been  possible.  We  therefore  now  lay  before  you  proposals  which,  after 
listening  to  all  sides  and  after  much  earnest  thought,  we  trust  will  enable  you 
to  attain  your  independence  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  danger  of 
internal  disturbance  and  conflict.  These  proposals  may  not,  of  course,  com¬ 
pletely  satisfy  all  parties,  but  you  will  recognise  with  us  that  at  this  supreme 
moment  in  Indian  history  statesmanship  demands  mutual  accommodation. 

We  ask  you  to  consider  the  alternative  to  acceptance  of  these  proposals. 
After  all  the  efforts  which  we  and  the  Indian  Parties  have  made  together  for 
agreement,  we  must  state  that  in  our  view  there  is  small  hope  of  peaceful 
settlement  by  agreement  of  the  Indian  Parties  alone.  The  alternative  would 
therefore  be  a  grave  danger  of  violence,  chaos,  and  even  civil  war.  The  result 
and  duration  of  such  a  disturbance  cannot  be  foreseen;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  disaster  for  many  millions  of  men,  women  and  children. 
This  is  a  possibility  which  must  be  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence  by  the 
Indian  people,  our  own  countrymen,  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  therefore  lay  these  proposals  before  you  in  the  profound  hope  that  they 
will  be  accepted  and  operated  by  you  in  the  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
goodwill  in  which  they  are  offered.  We  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  future 
good  of  India  at  heart  to  extend  their  vision  beyond  their  own  community 
or  interest  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  four  hundred  millions  of  the  Indian 
people. 

We  hope  that  the  new  independent  India  may  choose  to  be  a  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  We  hope  in  any  event  that  you  will  remain  in 
close  and  friendly  association  with  our  people.  But  these  are  matters  for  your 
own  free  choice.  Whatever  that  choice  may  be  we  look  forward  with  you  to 
your  ever  increasing  prosperity  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  to 
a  future  even  more  glorious  than  your  past. 
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Text  of  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  s  Broadcast  made  on  16  May  1946  at 

8.43  pm  I.S.T. 

LIP&JI5/337:  pp.  306-8 

The  words  which  I  shall  speak  to  you  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  a  great 
people — the  people  of  India.  There  is  a  passionate  desire  in  the  hearts  of  Indians 
expressed  by  the  leaders  of  all  their  political  parties  for  independence.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  the  British  people  as  a  whole  are  fully  ready  to 
accord  this  independence  whether  within  or  without  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  hope  that  out  of  it  will  spring  a  lasting  and  friendly  association 
between  our  two  peoples  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality. 

Nearly  two  months  ago  I,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  my  two 
Cabinet  colleagues,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  Mr.  Alexander,  were  sent  out  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  to  India  to  assist  the  Viceroy  in  setting  up  in 
India  the  machinery  by  which  Indians  can  devise  their  own  constitution. 

We  were  at  once  confronted  with  a  major  obstacle.  The  two  principal 
parties — the  Muslim  League  who  won  the  great  majority  of  the  Muslim  seats 
in  the  recent  elections,  and  the  Congress  who  won  the  majority  of  all  the 
others — were  opposed  to  one  another  as  to  the  kind  of  machinery  to  be  set  up. 
The  Muslim  League  claimed  that  British  India  should  be  divided  into  two 
completely  separate  sovereign  States,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  constitution¬ 
making  unless  this  claim  was  conceded  in  advance.  Congress  insisted  on  one 
single  united  India. 

During  our  stay  in  India  we  have  tried  by  every  means  to  secure  such  an 
accommodation  between  the  parties  as  would  enable  constitution-making  to 
proceed.  Recently  we  were  able  to  bring  them  together  at  Simla  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  ourselves,  but  though  both  sides  were  prepared  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  reach  complete  agreement. 
We  have  therefore  been  compelled  ourselves  to  seek  for  a  solution  which  by 
securing  the  main  objects  of  both  parties  will  enable  constitution-making 
machinery  to  be  brought  into  immediate  operation. 

While  we  recognise  the  reality  of  the  fear  of  the  Muslim  League  that  in 
a  purely  unitary  India  their  community  with  its  own  culture  and  way  of  life 
might  become  submerged  in  a  majority  Hindu  rule,  we  do  not  accept  the 
setting  up  of  a  separate  Muslim  sovereign  State  as  a  solution  of  the  com¬ 
munal  problem.  “Pakistan”,  as  the  Muslim  League  would  call  their  State, 
would  not  consist  solely  of  Muslims;  it  would  contain  a  substantial  minority  of 
other  communities  which  would  average  over  40  per  cent,  and  in  certain  wide 
areas  would  even  constitute  a  majority,  as  for  instance  in  the  city  of  Calcutta 
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where  the  Muslims  form  less  than  one-third  of  the  population.  Moreover  the 
complete  separation  of  Pakistan  from  the  rest  of  India  would  in  our  view 
gravely  endanger  the  defence  of  the  whole  country  by  splitting  the  army  into 
two  and  by  preventing  that  defence  in  depth  which  is  essential  in  modem  war. 
We  therefore  do  not  suggest  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

Our  own  recommendations  contemplate  a  constitution  of  three  tiers  at  the 
top  of  which  would  be  the  Union  of  India  with  an  Executive  and  Legislature 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  essential  subjects  of  external  affairs,  defence  and 
communications  and  the  finance  necessary  for  these  services.  At  the  bottom 
would  be  the  Provinces  which  would  have,  apart  from  the  subjects  I  have  just 
named,  complete  autonomy.  But  we  contemplate  further  that  Provinces  will 
wish  to  unite  together  in  groups  to  carry  out,  in  common,  services  covering 
a  wider  area  than  that  of  a  single  Province,  and  these  groups  may  have,  if 
they  wish,  Legislatures  and  Executives  which  in  that  event  will  be  inter¬ 
mediate  between  those  of  the  Provinces  and  those  of  the  Union. 

On  this  basis  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Muslims  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  Pakistan  without  incurring  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  division  of 
India  we  invite  Indians  of  all  parties  to  take  part  in  framing  a  constitution.  The 
Viceroy  will  accordingly  summon  to  New  Delhi  representatives  of  British 
India  who  will  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  in 
such  a  way  that  as  nearly  as  possible  for  each  one  million  of  the  population 
there  will  be  one  representative,  and  that  the  proportion  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  main  communities  will  be  on  the  same  basis. 

After  a  preliminary  meeting  in  common,  these  representatives  of  the 
Provinces  will  divide  themselves  up  into  three  sections  the  composition  of 
which  is  laid  down  and  which,  if  the  Provinces  ultimately  agree,  will  become 
the  three  Groups.  These  sections  will  decide  upon  provincial  and  Group 
matters.  Subsequently  they  will  re-unite  to  decide  upon  the  constitution  for 
the  Union.  After  the  first  elections  under  the  new  constitution,  Provinces  will 
be  free  to  opt  out  of  the  Group  into  which  they  have  been  provisionally 
placed.  We  appreciate  that  this  machinery  does  not  of  itself  give  any  effective 
representation  to  other  than  the  principal  minorities  and  we  are  therefore 
providing  for  a  special  committee  to  be  set  up,  in  which  the  minorities  will 
play  a  full  part.  The  business  of  this  Committee  will  be  to  formulate  funda¬ 
mental  and  minority  rights  and  to  recommend  their  inclusion  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  at  the  appropriate  level. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Indian  States  which  comprise  a  third 
of  the  area  of  India  and  contain  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  population. 
These  States  at  present  are  each  separately  governed  and  have  individual 
relationships  with  the  British  Crown.  There  is  general  recognition  that  when 
British  India  attains  independence  the  position  of  these  States  cannot  remain 
unaffected,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
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constitution-making  process  and  be  represented  in  the  all-India  Union.  It 
does  not  however  lie  within  our  province  to  decide  these  matters  in  advance 
as  they  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  States  before  action 
can  be  taken. 

During  the  making  of  the  constitution,  the  administration  must  be  carried 
on  and  we  attach  therefore  the  greatest  importance  to  the  setting  up  at  once  of 
an  Interim  Government  having  the  support  of  the  major  political  parties. 
The  Viceroy  has  already  started  discussions  to  this  end  and  he  hopes  to  bring 
them  shortly  to  a  successful  issue. 

During  the  interim  period  the  British  Government  recognising  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  changes  in  the  Government  of  India,  will  give  the  fullest  measure 
of  co-operation  to  the  Government  so  formed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
tasks  of  administration  and  in  bringing  about  as  rapid  and  smooth  a  transition 
as  possible. 

The  essence  of  statecraft  is  to  envisage  the  probable  course  of  future  events 
but  no  statesmen  can  be  wise  enough  to  frame  a  constitution  which  will 
adequately  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  unknown  future.  We  may  be 
confident  therefore  that  the  Indians  on  whom  falls  the  responsibility  of  creating 
the  initial  constitution  will  give  it  a  reasonable  flexibility  and  will  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  it  to  be  revised  and  amended  as  required  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  short  talk  you  will  not  expect  me  to  go  into  further  details  regarding 
our  proposals  which  you  can  read  in  the  statement  which  has  been  released 
for  publication  this  evening.  But  in  conclusion  I  will  repeat  and  emphasise 
what  to  me  is  the  fundamental  issue.  The  future  of  India  and  how  that  future 
is  inaugurated  are  matters  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  India  herself  but 
to  the  whole  world.  If  a  great  new  sovereign  State  can  come  into  being  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  goodwill  both  within  and  without  India  that  of  itself  will  be 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  world  stability. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Britain  are  not  only  willing,  they  are 
anxious  to  play  their  full  part  in  achieving  this  result.  But  the  constitution  for 
India  has  to  be  framed  by  Indians  and  worked  by  Indians  when  they  have 
brought  it  into  being.  We  appreciate  to  the  full  the  difficulties  which  confront 
them  in  embarking  on  this  task.  We  have  done  and  we  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  our  power  to  help  them  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  But  the 
responsibility  and  the  opportunity  is  theirs  and  in  their  fulfilment  of  it  we  wish 
them  godspeed. 
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Text 1  oj  Sir  S.  Cripps ’  Press  Conference  given  on  16  May  1946 

LIP&JI10I23:  ff  136-40 

THE  CABINET  MISSION^  STATEMENT 

FOLLOWING  IS  THE  STATEMENT  MADE  BY  SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS 
AT  A  PRESS  CONFERENCE  IN  NEW  DELHI  ON  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOLLOWING  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  CABINET  MISSION^  PLAN 

FOR  INDIA 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  what  the  statement  does  not  purport  to 
do.  Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  not  merely  the  Mission’s  Statement,  that  is, 
the  statement  of  the  four  signatories,  but  is  the  statement  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  the  statement  does  not  purport  to 
set  out  a  new  Constitution  for  India.  It  is  of  no  use  asking  us  “How  do  you 
propose  to  do  this  or  that?”  The  answer  will  be  we  don’t  propose  to  do  any¬ 
thing  as  regards  a  decision  upon  a  Constitution.  That  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 
What  we  have  had  to  do  is  to  lay  down  one  or  two  broad  principles  of  how 
the  Constitution  might  be  constructed,  and  recommend  those  as  foundations 
to  the  Indian  people.  You  will  notice  we  use  the  word  “recommend”  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  Constitutional  forms  with  which  we  deal.  You  may 
quite  fairly  ask  “But  why  do  you  recommend  anything.  Why  not  leave  it  to 
the  Indians.”  The  answer  is  that  we  are  most  anxious  to  get  all  Indians  to  come 
into  the  Constitution-making  machinery  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  block 
at  present  is  in  this  matter.  We  are  therefore,  by  this  means,  trying  to  remove 
the  block  so  that  the  Constitution-making  may  start  and  progress  freely  and 
rapidly. 

We  hope  that  that  will  be  the  effect,  now  that  it  has  been  finally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  decided  that  India  is  to  have  the  complete  Independence  she  desires 
whether  within  or  without  the  British  Commonwealth,  as  she  chooses. 

We  are  anxious  that  she  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  soonest  is 
when  there  is  a  new  Constitutional  structure  decided  upon  by  the  Indian 
people. 

Representative  Indian  Government 

But,  of  course,  we  cannot  just  stand  by  and  wait  till  that  time  comes.  It  is 
bound  to  take  some  time  to  reach  that  point  of  completion  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tional  structure.  So,  as  you  know,  the  Viceroy  in  whose  province  Government- 
making  primarily  lies,  has  already  started  his  talks  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
setting  up  of  a  representative  Indian  Government.  We  hope  that,  with  the  other 

1  This  text  is  taken  from  an  India  Office  Press  Release  No.  14  of  17  May  1946. 
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issues  out  of  the  way,  on  the  basis  of  our  statement,  he  will  be  able  very  rapidly 
to  get  that  new  Government,  representative  of  the  main  parties,  set  up  and  in 
operation. 

This  matter  of  the  interim  Government  is  of  supreme  importance  because  of 
the  enormous  tasks  facing  India  at  the  moment.  It  is  these  great  tasks,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  is  to  deal  with  the  food  situation,  that  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  that  we  should,  between  us,  arrange  a  smooth  and  efficient 
transition. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  Indian  people  to-day  in  these  famine 
conditions,  than  a  breakdown  of  administration  and  communications  any¬ 
where  in  India,  and  that  is  why  we  stress,  as  we  do,  the  vital  need  for  co¬ 
operation  between  all  parties  and  communities,  including  the  British,  in  this 
time  of  transition.  So  much  then  for  the  vitally  important  point  of  the  interim 
Government. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  how  soon  this  means  that  the  British  will  sever 
their  Governmental  connection  with  India.  I  hope  that,  in  any  event,  we  shall 
remain  the  closest  friends  when  Indian  freedom  comes.  When,  we  certainly 
can’t  say  that.  Who  can  foretell  how  quickly  Constitutions  can  be  hammered 
out?  One  thing  is,  however,  absolutely  certain,  and  this  is  the  quicker  you 
start  the  quicker  you  will  end,  and  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  withdraw, 
handing  over  the  power  to  the  new  Governments  of  the  Union,  Provinces,  and, 
if  it  is  so  decided,  to  the  Groups. 

This  brings  me  to  what  has  been  decided  rather  than  recommended. 

An  Immediate  Start 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  a  start  with  the  Constitution-making  right 
away.  This  does  not  mean  a  decision  as  to  what  the  Constitution  shall  finally  be. 
That  is  for  decision  by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  people.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  the  deadlock  which  has  prevented  a  start  on  the  process  of 
Constitution-making  is  to  be  removed  once  and  for  all.  The  form  in  which  we 
propose  that  the  Constitution-making  bodies  should  be  assembled  is  important 
for  this  reason.  It  permits  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  In  the  recommended  form 
it  goes  a  little  further  than  that  in  one  respect.  As  we  believe,  and  hope,  that  the 
two  parties  will  come  into  this  Constitution-making  on  the  basis  of  our 
recommendations,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  either  of  them  if  the  fundamental 
basis  which  we  recommend  could  be  easily  departed  from.  So  we  stipulate  that 
a  departure  from  that  basis,  which  is  laid  down  in  Paragraph  15  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  should  only  be  made  if  a  majority  of  both  communities  agree  to  it. 

That,  I  think,  is  eminently  fair  to  both  parties.  It  does  not  mean  that  no 
departure  can  be  made  from  the  recommendations,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
special  provisions  I  have  mentioned  will  apply  to  such  resolutions  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Union. 
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That  is  one  special  provision  as  to  particular  majorities.  The  only  other  is 
in  relation  to  matters  of  major  communal  concern,  when  a  similar  rule  will 
apply.  All  the  rest  is  left  to  the  free  play  of  discussion  and  vote. 

The  Three  Groups 

One  question,  I  am  sure,  will  occur  to  all  of  you,  and  that  is  why  have  we 
named  the  three  sections  of  Provinces  into  which  the  Assembly  will  break  up 
to  formulate  the  Provincial  and  Group  constitutions?  There  was  a  very  good 
reason  for  this. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  somehow  or  another,  those  groups  had  to  be  formed 
before  they  could  proceed  to  their  business.  There  were  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  that  matter.  Either  let  the  present  Provincial  Government  [s]  opt  themselves 
into  Groups  or — after  seeking  [?  seeing]  the  Constitutions  produced — let  the 
new  Governments,  after  the  whole  Constitution-making  is  complete,  opt  them¬ 
selves  out  if  they  wish. 

We  have  chosen  the  second  alternative  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it 
follows  that  [sic]  the  suggestion  Congress  put  forward  as  regards  the  Provinces 
and  a  single  Federation.  They  suggested  that  all  the  Provinces  should  come  in  at 
the  beginning  but  could  opt  out  if  they  did  not  like  the  Constitution  when  they 
had  seen  it.  We  think  that  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  the  groups. 

Second,  the  present  Legislatures  are  not  truly  representative  of  the  whole 
population  because  of  the  effect  of  the  communal  award,  with  its  weightages. 
We  have  tried  to  get  a  scheme  as  near  as  possible  to  the  full  adult  suffrage 
which  would  be  fairest,  but  which  would  take  probably  two  years  to  work 
out — and  no  one  believes  that  we  could  wait  that  length  of  time  before  starting 
on  Constitution-making — so  we  discard  the  present  Legislatures  as  decisive  for 
the  option,  and  say — let  it  be  exercised  when  the  first  new  elections  have  taken 
place,  when,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  a  much  fuller  franchise,  and  when,  if 
necessary,  the  precise  issue  can  be  revised  [?  raised]  at  the  election.  So  the  three 
sections  will  formulate  the  Provincial  and  Group  Constitutions.  And  when 
that  is  done,  they  work  together  with  the  States  representatives,  to  make  the 
Union  Constitution.  That  is  the  final  phase. 

Indian  States'  Position 

Now  a  word  about  the  States.  The  statement,  in  paragraph  14,  makes  the 
position  quite  clear  that  Paramountcy  cannot  be  continued  after  the  New 
Constitution  comes  into  operation,  nor  can  it  be  handed  over  to  anyone  else.  It 
isn’t  necessary  for  me  to  state — I  am  sure — that  a  contract  or  arrangement  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  handed  over  to  a  third  party  without  the  consent  of  the  States. 

They  will  therefore  become  wholly  independent,  but  they  have  expressed 
their  wish  to  negotiate  their  way  into  the  Union  and  that  is  a  matter  we  leave 
to  negotiation  between  the  States  and  the  British  Indian  parties. 
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There  is  one  other  important  provision,  which  I  would  like  to  stress,  as  it  is 
somewhat  novel  in  Constitution-making.  We  were  met  by  the  difficulty  of 
how  we  could  deal  fairly  with  the  smaller  Minorities,  the  Tribal  and  the 
Excluded  areas. 

In  any  Constitution-making  body  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  them 
a  weightage  which  would  secure  for  them  any  effective  influence  without 
gravely  upsetting  the  balance  between  the  major  parties.  To  give  them  a  tiny 
representation  would  be  useless  to  them.  So  we  decided  that  minorities  would 
be  dealt  with  really  in  a  double  way. 

Advisory  Commission 

The  major  minorities,  such  as  the  Hindus  in  Muslim  Provinces,  and  the 
Muslims  in  Hindu  Provinces,  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  and  the  Depressed 
Classes,  who  had  considerable  representation  in  a  number  of  provinces, 
would  be  dealt  with  by  proportional  representation  in  the  main  construction 
of  the  constitution-making  bodies,  but  in  order  to  give  these  minorities,  and 
particularly  the  smaller  minorities,  like  the  Indian  Christians  and  the  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  also  the  Tribal  Representatives  a  better  opportunity  of  influen¬ 
cing  minority  provisions,  we  have  made  provision  for  the  setting  up  by  the 
constitution-making  body  of  an  influential  Advisory  Commission,  which  will 
take  the  initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  Fundamental  Rights,  the 
Minority  Protection  Clauses  and  the  proposals  for  the  administration  of  Tribal 
and  Excluded  Areas. 

This  Commission  will  make  its  recommendations  to  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  and  will  also  suggest  at  which  stage  or  stages  in  the  Constitution 
these  provisions  should  be  inserted:  that  is,  whether  in  the  Union,  Group  or 
Provincial  Constitutions,  or  in  any  two  or  more  of  them. 

Now  that,  I  think,  gives  you  some  picture  of  the  main  points  with  which 
we  have  dealt  in  our  statement.  There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I  want  to 
stress  before  leaving  the  matter  with  you  until  tomorrow  morning.  You  will 
realise,  I  am  sure,  how  terribly  important  is  this  moment  of  decision  for  the 
Indian  people.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  a  speedy  conclusion  of  these 
matters.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  all  to  agree  upon  how  it  should  be  brought 
about.  We  have  done  in  this  statement  what  we  believe  to  be  best  after  two 
months  of  discussion  and  very  hard  work,  and  in  the  light  of  all  we  have 
heard  and  studied.  This  is  one  firm  opinion,  and  we  do  not,  of  course,  intend 
to  start  all  the  negotiations  over  again. 

“ Let  No  One  Doubt  Our  Intentions” 

We  intend  to  get  on  with  the  job  on  the  lines  we  have  laid  down.  We  ask  the 
Indian  people  to  give  this  statement  calm  and  careful  consideration.  I  believe 
that  the  happiness  of  their  future  depends  upon  what  they  now  do.  If  they  will, 
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failing  their  own  agreement,  accept  this  method  that  we  put  forward  of  getting 
on  with  the  making  of  a  new  Constitution  of  India  we  can  between  us  make 
it  a  smooth  transition  and  a  rapid  one.  But  if  the  plan  is  not  accepted  no  one 
can  say  how  great  will  be  the  disturbance,  or  how  acute  and  long  the  suffering 
that  will  be  self-inflicted  by  the  Indian  people. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  statement  offers  an  honourable  and  peaceful 
method  to  all  parties  and  if  they  will  accept  it,  we  will  do  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  help  forward  the  Constitution-making,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  speediest 
possible  settlement.  Let  no  one  doubt  for  one  moment  our  intentions.  We  have 
not  come  to  India  and  stayed  here  so  long  and  worked  so  hard  except  to  carry 
out  what  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  and  that  is  to 
transfer  power  to  the  Indian  people  as  quickly,  as  smoothly  and  as  co-operatively 
as  the  difficulties  of  the  process  permit.  We  hope  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  that  the  Indian  people  will  accept  the  statement  in  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  in  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  and  that  within  a  week  or  two  the 
process  of  constitution-making  may  begin  and  the  interim  Government  may 
be  formed. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  309 

16  May  1(346 

I11  my  opinion  it  is  not  the  proper  time  for  British  Government  to  part  with 
power  particularly  soon  after  the  world  war  of  devasted  nature  for  full  six 
years  while  the  affairs  of  all  the  countries  all  over  the  globe  have  not  settled 
down  peacefully  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand  unsatisfactory  conditions  still 
prevail  in  some  form  or  other.  Under  the  circumstances  handing  over  power 
to  those  hands  which  are  not  fit  as  yet  to  hold  it  will  mean  producing  chaos 
and  turmoil  thereby  jeopardising  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  India  which 
the  Paramount  Power  preserved  for  centuries  by  their  existence  and  labour 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interests  and  position  of  the  Princes  being  ruined  due  to 
neglect  for  ever.  In  conclusion  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  democracy  may 
be  suitable  for  western  countries  which  are  composed  of  homogeneous  races 
but  certainly  it  cannot  be  so  for  eastern  countries  like  India  where  everything 
is  not  only  different  but  at  great  variance  in  character  and  form  from  one 
another  from  many  aspects  of  this  question.  So  apparently  the  best  democracy 
for  the  latter  is  to  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Crown  in  order  to  be  safe 
from  all  complications  and  apprehensions  of  all  sorts.  I  trust  Your  Excellency 
will  forgive  my  plain  speaking  on  the  subject  as  I  ventured  to  submit  this  to 
you  after  some  reluctance  and  hesitation  knowing  that  it  is  not  my  business  to 
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interfere  in  those  matters  with  which  I  have  no  concern  whatsoever.  Still 
as  a  faithful  ally  of  the  British  Government  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay  my 
views  before  you  for  whatever  worth  they  may  be. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

LIP&J/5I337 :  p.  320 

PERSONAL  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  1J  May  1946 

At  the  Press  Conference  this  morning,  the  Delegation  is  sure  to  be  tackled  on 
the  matter  of  the  Interim  Government.  I  am  quite  clear  from  all  that  has  passed 
in  these  weeks  and  from  what  Nehru  said  yesterday  that  the  real  objective  of 
Congress  is  not  so  much  a  Constitution-making  Body  or  a  Constitution,  but 
immediate  and  unchecked  control  by  the  Congress  of  the  Central  Government, 
so  that  they  can  deal  at  their  leisure  both  with  the  Mushms  and  the  States. 

We  must  therefore  be  entirely  firm  and  definite  on  the  point  that  there  can 
be  no  change  in  the  present  Constitution  until  a  new  one  is  formed.  We  must 
also,  I  am  quite  sure,  insist  on  the  strongest  possible  Muslim  representation  in 
the  Interim  Government,  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  controlled  by  Congress. 
You  cannot  of  course  talk  about  parity  in  the  Interim  Government  at  the  Press 
Conference;  but  if  they  tackle  you  on  the  constitutional  issue,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Delegation  will  be  quite  firm  and  definite. 

I  am  sorry  for  being  so  persistent  about  this,  but  from  my  point  of  view  it 
is  absolutely  vital.  I  am  going  to  have  an  almost  impossible  task  anyhow  during 
the  Interim  period,  but  if  the  Central  Government  is  to  be  controlled  by  one 
party,  with  no  check  on  it,  the  situation  will  be  impossible  indeed. 

PS. — I  thought  your  broadcast1  came  through  very  well  last  night,  and  sounded 
very  well,  clear  and  simple,  what  was  wanted. 

1  No.  304. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and  Mr  Alexander  with  the 
Nawab  of  Chhatari,  Sir  W.  Monckton  and  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung  Bahadur  held  on 

Friday,  17  May  1946 

Lip&J! 5/337:  pp-  309-n 

SECRET 

The  Nawab  started  by  saying  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Hyderabad  to  give  full 
support  to  whatever  scheme  His  Majesty’s  Government  considered  to  be  for 
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the  good  of  India.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  States  generally  that  India  would 
remain  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  it  was  His  Exalted  Highness'  keen 
desire  that  the  tie  between  Hyderabad  and  Great  Britain  should  not  be  broken. 

The  Nawab  handed  in  a  memorandum1  setting  forth  the  views  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  Treaty  position. 

The  Nawab  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  following  questions: — 

1.  The  Union  Centre.  Would  it  be  organic  or  by  Treaty?  He  was  informed 
it  would  be  organic. 

2.  As  to  the  possibility  of  secession  at  a  later  date,  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  provision  in  15  (vi)  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Constitution. 

3 .  He  was  informed  that  it  would  be  open  to  the  States  to  form  Groups  like 
the  Provinces.2 

4.  It  would  be  open  to  the  large  States  to  join  the  Union  direct  and  indi¬ 
vidually;  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  prescribe  conditions  as  to  popula¬ 
tion,  etc. 

5.  The  Nawab  anticipated  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  fundamental 
rights  a  central  subject,  because  of  the  association  with  law  and  order.  His 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  fundamental  rights  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  central  subjects  in  15  (i),  but  is  referred  to  only  in  20,  where  it  rests  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  whether  these  rights  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  Provincial,  Group  or  Union  Constitution.  Any  addition  to  the  list  of 
Union  subjects  would  be  subject  to  19  (vii).  The  Nawab  drew  a  distinction 
between  fundamental  rights  and  the  protection  of  minorities.  The  latter,  he 
thought,  was  clearly  suitable  for  the  Centre,  but  he  believed  that  the  States  as 
a  whole  would  object  to  any  arrangement  for  the  enforcement  by  the  Centre 
of  fundamental  rights,  e.g.,  the  freedom  of  speech  within  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  units. 

6.  Apprehensions  were  expressed  as  to  the  consultation  provided  in  19  (ii) 
about  the  representation  of  the  States.  Sir  Walter  Monckton  raised  three  points: 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  for  the  State  representatives  to  form  part  of  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly,  and  would  not  a  Negotiating  Committee  suffice  for  the 
whole  business  ? 

(2)  It  might  be  difficult  for  the  States  to  send  plenipotentiaries  for  the  work 
of  Constitution-making,  though  he  thought  this  difficulty  would  not 
arise  for  the  work  of  a  Negotiating  Committee. 

(3)  The  constitutional  position  of  the  Sovereign  might  render  it  difficult  to 
permit  of  outside  representation. 

1  A  copy  of  this  Memorandum  is  in  L/P&J/5/337:  pp.  311-16. 

2  On  the  copy  of  this  note  on  L/P&J/10/26:  f  191,  Mr  Turnbull  noted  here:  ‘This  is  what  Nehru  said 
Congress  w[oul]d  not  have.’ Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  noted:  ‘I  don’t  think  N.  went  quite  as  far  as  that.’ 
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The  Hyderabad  representatives  were  told  that  the  function  of  the  Negotiating 
Committee  as  contemplated  in  the  statement  was  simply  that  of  negotiating 
about  representation.  But  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  used  also 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  about  the  Constitution  if  the  representatives  of 
British  India  were  prepared  to  deal  with  it  on  that  footing. 

7.  As  to  Communications  (and  Railways  in  particular),  His  Excellency 
thought  the  position  as  regards  central  control  combined  with  local  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  much  the  same  as  it  is  at  present. 

8.  As  to  the  financial  powers  of  the  Union,  the  Hyderabad  representatives 
were  told  that  the  question  was  left  open  whether  the  Union  should  have 
direct  powers  of  taxation  or  should  rely  upon  contributions  from  its  consti¬ 
tuents. 

9.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  about  the  prospect  of  a  Council  on  matters  of 
common  concern  being  set  up  during  the  interim  period,  His  Excellency  said 
he  hoped  soon  to  make  progress  with  this,  and  so  far  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  members  of  the  Interim  Government  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

10.  His  Excellency  said  that  he  had  already  started  discussions  about  the 
constitution  of  the  Interim  Government,  and  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
parity  of  representation  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  it,  he  would  not  say 
more  than  that  he  hoped  both  would  be  fully  represented. 

11.  The  Nawab  referred  to  various  matters  which  were  understood  to  be 
covered  by  the  memorandum  which  he  had  handed  in,  namely,  the  military 
guarantee,  the  free  use  of  a  port,  and  ceded  and  leased  territories.  His  Exalted 
High  ness  felt  that  nothing  should  be  done  unilaterally  about  treaties.  He 
thought  that  the  interim  period  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
outstanding  matters  between  States  and  the  Crown  Representative  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  these  matters  should  not  be  left  for 
subsequent  settlement  between  the  States  and  British  India,  when  the  States 
might  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position. 

As  to  Berar,  which  the  Nawab  emphasised  was  not  ceded  but  only  leased, 
His  Exalted  Highness  had  no  idea  of  absorbing  Berar  into  Hyderabad,  but  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  give  it  the  same  Constitution  as  it  would  have  had  as  part 
of  British  India. 

12.  The  Nawab  requested  the  good  offices  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
vis-a-vis  the  Portuguese  authorities  for  the  use  of  Goa  as  a  free  port.  Sir  Walter 
Monckton  said  that  access  to  the  sea  would  give  Hyderabad  a  reasonable  chance 
of  security  hereafter,  and  that  this  would  serve  in  some  degree  at  least  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  guarantees  they  would  be  losing. 

13.  Customs.  Hyderabad  still  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  which  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  ( Bengal )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

Telegram ,  L/P&J / 10/43:  f  201 


important  17  May  1946,  2.5  pm 

confidential  Received:  17  May,  7.13  pm 

No.  no.  I  should  be  most  grateful  for  early  clarification  of  following  points 
in  Cabinet  Statement. 

Paragraph  19  (i).  We  presume  election  of  representatives  to  Constituent 
Assembly  by  each  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  [  ?  -ies]  implies  that 
field  of  choice  is  unlimited  and  not  confined  to  M.L.As.  Please  confirm? 

2.  Paragraph  19  (i).  Proportional  representation  method  of  election  seems 
like  (ly )  to  result  in  5  of  Bengal’s  27  General  seats  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
being  filled  by  representatives  of  European  Group  who  hold  25  of  the  128  non- 
Muslim  seats  in  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly;  possibly  one  more  seat 
may  be  filled  by  an  Anglo-Indian  or  Indian  Christian.  Local  press  do  not  appear 
to  tumble  to  this  result  yet;  later  reactions  likely  to  be  marked.  H.E.  the  Gover¬ 
nor  assumes  that  this  factor  was  foreseen  by  Cabinet  Delegation  and  hopes 
that  it  will  not  be  modified,  as  European  element  should  be  steadying  factor. 

3.  Paragraph  19  (v).  Wording  implies  that  even  if  section  representatives 
decide  to  split  into  provincial  committees  to  settle  provincial  constitutions, 
each  provincial  constitution  must  finally  be  approved  by  section  representatives 
as  a  whole  whether  or  not  they  decide  that  a  group  constitution  shall  be  set  up. 
In  other  words  Assam’s  representatives  will  have  a  word  in  the  shaping  in 
[ ? of]  Bengal’s  constitution  and  vice  versa.  Please  confirm? 

4.  Will  section  have  power  to  modify  provincial  boundaries  within  the 
group  ?  Question  of  Sylhet  is  likely  to  be  raised  at  an  early  stage  of  delibera¬ 
tions. 
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Sir  O.  Caroe  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10 I43:  f  200 

immediate  17  May  1946,  2.10  pm 

top  secret  Received:  17  May,  5.15  pm 

No.  CA-28.  First  impression  made  by  last  night’s  broadcast  on  Khan  Sahib 
and  on  all  officials  to  whom  I  have  spoken  is  that  these  suggested  a  decision 
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favourable  to  Congress  viewpoint  and  by-passing  League  claims  far  more  than 
is  in  fact  the  case  when  statement  is  objectively  read.  I  had  this  impression  also 
in  spite  of  fact  that  statement  was  in  my  possession  for  background  beforehand. 

2.  Dr.  Khan  Sahib’s  own  reactions  to  statement  is  favourable,  although  he 
realises  implications  of  paras.  18  and  19.  He  says  he  does  not  see  what  else  could 
have  been  done  and  praises  both  tone  and  balance  of  document.  He  will  not 
however  definitely  commit  himself  on  attitude  of  his  party  in  this  Province 
until  he  has  been  to  Delhi.  He  and  Qazi  Attaullah,  Revenue  Minister,  leave 
Peshawar  for  Delhi  morning  18th  May  nominally  to  attend  a  development 
conference.  I  have  told  him  I  shall  probably  be  summoning  Legislature  towards 
the  end  of  this  month  and  he  thinks  Congress  members  will  certainly  attend. 

3.  First  League  reactions  here  not  yet  known  but  I  have  asked  Leader  of 
Opposition  if  he  wishes  to  see  me. 

4.  Khan  Sahib  seems  now  more  interested  in  Interim  Government  than  in 
constitutional  machinery. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  [Punjab)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI10I43:  f  198 

secret  17  May  1946 

no.  602 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

Khizar  was  given  a  copy  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  last  night,  and  I 
had  a  very  long  talk  with  him  this  morning.  He  said  he  thought  the  Statement 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  average  Punjabi  Muslim,  though  it  was  a  little 
vague  on  certain  points.  In  his  opinion  the  Punjab  must  retain  its  old  connection 
with  the  Fighting  Services.  When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Muslim  League  he 
had  explained  to  Jinnah  how  important  this  was,  and  had  told  him  that  one  of 
the  main  objections  to  Pakistan  was  that  the  Punjab  as  part  of  a  separate  Muslim 
State  would  lose  both  the  employment  and  the  income  which  it  now  enjoyed 
as  India’s  main  recruiting  ground.  Jinnah  had  promised  guarantees,  but  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  If  the  Punjab  could  under  the  new  Statement 
be  assured  a  fair  share  in  the  Fighting  Services,  he  would  himself  be  satisfied 
on  this  head.  The  idea  of  Group  Legislatures  and  Executives  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  There  had  been  friction  even  about  our  joint  police  cadre  with  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  Group  system 
would  be  more  successful  in  other  and  more  complicated  matters.  He  doubted 
if  the  Pathans  would  wish  to  associate  very  closely  with  the  Punjabis,  and  it 
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would  certainly  be  unwise  for  them  to  do  so.  He  was  not  keen  on  co-operation 
with  Sind.  I  pointed  out  that  grouping  would  be  more  or  less  optional,  and  that 
there  would  certainly  be  subjects,  such  as  Research  and  Technical  Education, 
on  which  the  Provinces  in  a  group  might  wish  to  get  together.  The  Group 
Constitution  could  in  fact  be  almost  as  light  as  the  Central  Constitution.  On 
the  whole  Khizar’s  reactions  to  the  Statement  were  favourable.  He  had 
designedly  kept  aloof  from  the  Muslim  League  and  has  no  idea  what  their  atti¬ 
tude  will  be.  He  said,  however,  that  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  last  few 
months  was  probably  a  passing  phase,  and  that  many  of  the  Punjabi  Muslims 
would  within  a  year  or  so  be  content  to  settle  down,  and  take  a  much  more 
moderate  line.1 

1  A  line  of  three  manuscript  crosses  has  been  written  on  the  bottom  of  the  file  copy  of  this  letter 
presumably  indicating  an  omission. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/F&J/ 3/337:  pp.  316-18 

17  May  1946 

I  enclose  herewith  a  brief  note  on  points  which  arise  out  of  the  statement  issued 
yesterday  by  Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  States.  In  the  short  time  so  far  available,  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  the 
various  committees  and  advisers.  The  note,  therefore,  embodies  my  own 
personal  views  as  generally  endorsed  by  some  of  the  Rulers  and  representatives 
of  States  who  are  at  present  in  Delhi  and  whom  I  have  consulted. 

I  feel  confident  that  Your  Excellency  will  appreciate  that  an  authoritative 
clarification  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  note  should  be  made  available  to 
the  States  before  they  are  asked  to  express  their  considered  views  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  in  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  statement.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  I  am 
favoured  with  this  clarification  before  the  Standing  Committee  of  Princes 
meets  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  June,  1946. 

2.  The  note  does  not  include  the  points  which  I  had  taken  up  with  Your 
Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation  at  Simla  on  the  9th  May,  1946,1  to 
which  specific  replies  were  given.  I  have  sent  to  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  a  copy  of 
my  impression  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  replies  given  for  record  and 
information  and  enclose  a  copy  for  facility  of  reference.2  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  the  enclosed  note. 


1  See  No.  226. 


2  Not  printed. 
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Enclosure  to  No.  312 

NOTE 

Paragraph  14. 

It  is  takeft  as  understood  that  the  scope  of  Paramountcy  and  the  procedure  for 
its  exercise  as  well  as  the  method  of  dealing  with  matters  of  all-India  concern 
in  the  interim  period  will,  as  agreed,  be  settled  in  consultation  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  States. 

Paragraph  15. 

Clause  1. 

(a)  It  is  presumed  that  the  authority  of  the  proposed  Union  Government 
and  Legislature  in  respect  of  defence  will  in  no  way  affect  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  maintain  their  own  armed  forces. 

(b)  it  is  assumed  that  the  finances  of  the  Union  will  be  limited  to  specific 
and  agreed  sources  of  revenue  and  that  there  will  be  no  affirmative  power 
by  implication  to  raise  taxation  through  other  sources.  It  should  not  for 
instance  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  the  word  “finance”  involves  the  right 
to  levy  customs  duties  to  meet  defence  expenditure. 

(c)  The  existing  rights  of  the  States  in  respect  of  communications  should 
not  be  affected  except  by  agreement  with  the  States  concerned. 

Clause  2. 

(1 a )  It  is  understood  that  the  method  and  manner  of  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  Legislature  will  rest  with  the  Governments  of  the 
States  or  groups  of  States  concerned. 

(b)  Any  question  raising  a  major  issue  in  the  Union  Legislature  specifically 
affecting  the  States  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis  as  a  major 
communal  issue  under  this  clause. 

Clause  5. 

It  is  presumed  that  States  so  desiring  will  be  free  to  form  a  group  or  groups 
amongst  themselves  on  such  terms  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Clause  6. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  States  or  groups  of  States  would  be  competent,  by  an 
agreed  procedure,  to  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Union  after  an  initial  period  of  ten  years  and  at  ten-yearly  intervals 
thereafter. 

Paragraph  ly. 

(a)  The  constitution-making  body  will  not  discuss  or  make  any  recom¬ 
mendations  in  respect  of  the  form  of  government  in  the  Indian  States  or 
the  continuance  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  each  State. 
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( b )  The  decisions  or  recommendations  of  this  body  will  not  apply  to  any 
State  without  ratification. 

Paragraph  19,  sub-paragraph  (//). 

[a)  This  paragraph  provides  that  the  method  of  selection  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  States  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  “will  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  consultation”.  If  the  underlined  words  mean  consultation 
amongst  States  the  proposal  will  be  acceptable  to  the  States.  If,  however, 
it  means  consultation  between  British  Indian  parties  and  the  States,  the 
position  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  States.  This  has  already  been  made 
clear  in  my  interviews  with  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  with  Your 
Excellency,  and  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  which  the  States 
attach  to  this  question  a  separate  letter  is  being  addressed  to  Your 
Excellency. 

(b)  The  details  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  negotiating  committee,  the 
parties  with  whom  it  is  expected  to  negotiate  and  the  stage  at  which  it  is 
expected  to  do  so,  may  be  elucidated.  The  term  “preliminary  stage”  in 
this  sentence  is  not  clear  and  should  be  elucidated. 

Paragraph  19,  sub-paragraph  (iv)  and  paragraph  20. 

We  are  against  Fundamental  Rights  being  a  subject  for  determination  by 
the  Union  or  the  Group  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (iv)  of  paragraph  19  and  in  paragraph  20 
will  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  States. 

Paragraph  19 ,  sub-paragraph  ( vii ). 

Any  resolutions  or  proposals  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  raising  a 
major  issue  affecting  the  States  shall  require  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
States  present  and  voting  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  shall,  if  so 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  States,  consult  the  Federal 
Court  before  giving  his  decision  whether  any  question  raises  a  major  issue 
affecting  the  States. 

Paragraph  22. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  Treaty  regarding  transfer  ot  powers 
between  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  pro¬ 
vide,  in  consultation  with  the  States,  necessary  reservations  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  States  as  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
or  as  may  be  settled  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 
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The  Nawah  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&JI5I337:  pp.  318-20 

17  May  1946 

I  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  address  Your  Excellency 
on  a  matter  to  which  the  States  attach  the  greatest  importance.  I  am  doing  so 
in  the  confident  hope  that  as  in  other  important  questions  the  States  will  be 
able  to  enlist  the  fullest  support  from  Your  Excellency  as  well  as  from  the 
Cabinet  Mission.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  method  of  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly.  It  has  been  said  in  paragraph  19  (ii) 
of  the  statement  issued  by  Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  that  “the 
method  of  selection  will  have  to  be  determined  by  consultation”.  The  exact 
significance  of  this  statement  is  not  quite  clear.  If  it  means  consultation  amongst 
the  States  themselves,  the  position  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  the  States. 
The  States,  however,  will  find  it  impossible  to  accept  any  suggestion  of  con¬ 
sultation  between  British  Indian  parties  and  the  States  in  this  matter  of  vital 
importance. 

2.  The  special  position  of  the  States  has  been  recognised  in  all  previous 
consultations  in  regard  to  constitutional  developments  in  India  and  the  Rulers 
and  Ministers  of  States  have  always  been  invited  to  represent  the  States  in 
such  negotiations.  This  position  was  reaffirmed  by  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
statement  to  the  Press  on  25th  March  1946,  when  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  how  will  the  States  be  represented  by  the  Rulers  or  by  their  people,  he  said 
“as  in  the  case  of  the  franchise  the  Mission  would  take  the  position  as  it  was. 
We  cannot  ourselves  create  new  structure.  We  have  to  take  the  position  as  we 
find  it”. 


3 .  In  this  connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  recommendations  made  by  Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  in 
regard  to  representation  of  British  India  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly 
are  based  on  facts  and  circumstances  obtaining  at  present  in  British  India. 
Presumably  it  was  for  this  reason  that  election  of  the  British  Indian  representa¬ 
tion  was  not  suggested  on  adult  franchise  although  it  was  instead  described 
as  “the  most  satisfactory  method”  and  election  of  British  Indian  representatives 
has  been  left  to  the  Provincial  Assemblies  which  represent  only  six  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  If  this  has  been  done  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
administrative  convenience  in  British  India  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
recognised  position  in  regard  to  the  States  which  is  based  entirely  on  principle 
should  not  be  disturbed. 
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4.  In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that  the 
attitude  of  the  States  in  this  matter  is  not  due  to  their  unwillingness  to  associate 
the  peoples  with  the  administrations.  On  this  matter  as  Your  Excellency  is 
aware,  we  stated  our  position  in  unequivocal  terms  at  the  last  Session  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  and  steps  have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken  by  individual 
States  to  implement  that  declaration.  Nor  does  the  stand  taken  by  the  States 
in  this  matter  alter  in  any  manner  their  decision  and  desire  to  co-operate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  other  parties  in  British  India  for  the  immediate 
attainment  by  India  of  her  full  stature. 

5.  The  States  have  neither  sought  nor  desired  any  voice  in  determining  the 
method  of  British  Indian  representation  on  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly. 
Accordingly,  we  fail  to  understand  the  basis  on  which  British  India  can  expect 
or  be  allowed  any  voice  in  respect  of  the  methods  of  the  States  representation. 

6.  I  may  also  mention  that  according  to  the  criteria  mentioned  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  1 6th  May  1946,  not  more  than  eight  States  are  likely  to  secure 
more  than  one  seat  on  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly.  Only  a  few  of  the 
other  States  will  get  one  seat  each  and  the  rest  joint  representation  only.  This 
is  a  factor  which  Your  Excellency  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  when  consider¬ 
ing  this  question.  In  any  case  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  suitable  association 
of  the  non-official  elements  in  the  States  with  their  representations  [?-ives] 
rests,  as  it  must  rest,  with  the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  concerned, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  receive  from  them  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves  in  the  light  of  local  conditions. 

7.  The  position  stated  above  has  been  made  clear  by  the  representatives  of 
the  States  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  Cabinet  Mission  at  various  meetings 
prior  to  the  issue  of  the  statement  of  the  16th  May  1946,  and  as  recently  as 
the  9th  and  12th  May  1946  when  I  met  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  Simla.  We  are 
therefore  surprised  and  disappointed  to  notice  that  the  reference  to  the  method 
of  selection  of  representatives  of  the  States  in  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly 
has  been  made  in  the  statement  in  a  manner  which  might  be  construed  as 
compromising  the  position  of  the  States.  I  earnestly  commend  this  matter  to 
Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  for  immediate  and  satisfactory 
elucidation. 


r  r 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  and  India  Office  [via  Cabinet  Office) 


Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/41:  f  16 


important  new  Delhi,  17  May  ig46,  6.3  pm 

Received:  17  May,  g.6  pm 

index  41.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  India  Office  from  Cabinet  Dele¬ 
gation.  A  considerable  number  of  letters  passed  between  us  and  the  Party  leaders 
and  between  themselves  from  the  time  of  our  invitation  to  attend  the  Simla 
Conference  and  the  end  of  the  Conference.  Some  of  these  are  documents  of 
considerable  importance  which  have  not  been  telegraphed  to  you  before.  They 
run  to  fourteen  pages  of  print.1 

Both  parties  pressed  us  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  to  publish  this  corre¬ 
spondence.  We  pressed  for  this  to  be  postponed  until  after  our  Statement  had 
been  issued  because  the  correspondence  gave  a  clear  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  our  minds  were  moving  and  would  have  reduced  the  public  interest 
in  our  Statement.  We  have  now  agreed  with  Congress  and  Muslim  League  to 
release  this  correspondence  for  publication  in  Sunday  morning’s  papers  here. 
Two  proof  copies  are  being  sent  by  today’s  air  mail  but  we  think  it  will  suffice 
for  publicity  purposes  in  United  Kingdom  for  you  to  rely  on  Reuter  report. 
Correspondence  will  indicate  that  substantial  concessions  were  made  by  both 
sides  in  Simla  Conference  and  that  our  Statement  is  intermediate  between  the 
positions  to  which  the  two  parties  moved  during  Simla  discussions. 


1  The  documents  were  eventually  published  in  the  U.K.  as  Correspondence  and  Documents  connected  with 
the  Conference  between  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  May  1946  (Cmd.  6829). 
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Sir  C.  Trivedi  ( Orissa )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/43:  f  igg 

important  17  May  ig46,  6.13  pm 

confidential  Received:  17  May,  10  pm 

No.  345.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mahtab  today  about  Cabinet  Mission’s  statement. 
He  and  his  colleagues  in  Ministry  regard  statement  as  best  in  all  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  as  acceptable.  Mahtab  is  attending  meeting  of  Congress  Working 
Committee  in  Delhi  this  week  and  says  he  will  speak  in  favour  of  acceptance 
by  Congress  of  scheme  in  statement. 
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2.  Mahtab  is  a  little  worried  about  the  continuance  under  new  constitution 
of: — (1)  the  existing  subvention  of  40  lakhs  by  the  Centre  to  Orissa  (2)  pro¬ 
posed  grants  by  the  Centre  for  post-war  development  schemes.  I  have  told 
him  that  these  matters  will  undoubtedly  receive  attention  and  that  interests  of 
Orissa  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

3.  Reactions  of  local  press  are  not  available  since  workers  of  Cuttack  presses 
went  on  strike  yesterday  and  papers  not  published  this  morning.  Meanwhile 
we  are  translating  statement  in  Oriya  and  would  distribute  copies  widely. 
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Text  of  Field  Marshal  Viscount  WaveKs  Broadcast  Message  on  Friday ,  17  May  1946 

L/P&JI5/337 :  pp.  320-2 

I  speak  to  the  people  of  India  at  the  most  critical  hour  of  India’s  history.  The 
statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  containing  their  recommendations  has 
now  been  before  you  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  blue-print  for  freedom,  an 
outline  of  which  your  representatives  have  to  fill  in  the  details  and  construct 
the  building. 

You  will  have  studied  the  statement,  most  of  you,  and  may  perhaps  already 
have  formed  your  opinion  on  it.  If  you  think  that  it  shows  a  path  to  reach  the 
summit  at  which  you  have  been  aiming  for  so  long,  the  independence  of  India, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  eager  to  take  it.  If  you  should  have  formed  the  view — 
I  hope  you  have  not — that  there  is  no  passage  that  way,  I  hope  that  you  will 
study  again  the  route  indicated  to  you,  and  see  whether  the  difficulties  in  the 
path — and  we  know  they  are  formidable — cannot  be  surmounted  by  skill  and 
patience  and  boldness. 

I  can  assure  you  of  this,  that  very  much  hard  work,  very  much  earnest  study, 
very  much  anxious  thought,  and  all  the  goodwill  and  sincerity  at  our  command 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  these  recommendations.  We  would  much  have 
preferred  that  the  Indian  leaders  should  have  themselves  reached  agreement  on 
the  course  to  be  followed,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  persuade  them;  but 
it  has  not  been  found  possible,  in  spite  of  concessions  on  both  sides  which  at 
one  time  promised  results. 

These  proposals  put  before  you  are  obviously  not  those  that  any  one  of  the 
parties  would  have  chosen  if  left  to  itself;  but  I  do  believe  that  they  offer  a 
reasonable  and  workable  basis  on  which  to  found  India’s  future  constitution. 
They  preserve  the  essential  unity  of  India  which  is  threatened  by  the  dispute 
between  the  two  major  communities;  and  in  especial  they  remove  the  danger 
of  the  disruption  of  that  great  fellowship  the  Indian  Army,  to  which  India 
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already  owes  so  much  and  on  whose  strength,  unity  and  efficiency  her  future 
security  will  depend.  They  offer  to  the  Muslim  community  the  right  to  direct 
their  own  essential  interests,  their  religion,  their  education,  their  culture,  their 
economic  and  other  concerns  in  their  own  way  and  to  their  own  best  advantage. 
To  another  great  community,  the  Sikhs,  they  preserve  the  unity  of  their  home¬ 
land,  the  Punjab,  in  which  they  have  played  and  can  still  play  so  important 
and  influential  a  part.  They  provide,  in  the  Special  Committee  which  forms  a 
feature  of  the  Constitution-making  machinery,  the  best  chance  for  the  smaller 
minorities  to  make  their  needs  known  and  to  secure  protection  for  their 
interests.  They  seek  to  arrange  a  means  for  the  Indian  States,  great  and  small, 
to  enter  by  negotiation  into  the  polity  of  a  united  India.  They  offer  to  India 
the  prospect  of  peace — a  peace  from  party  strife,  the  peace  so  needed  for  all 
the  constructive  work  there  is  to  do.  And  they  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
complete  independence  so  soon  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  completed  its 
labours. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  constructive  work  to  be  done.  If  you  can 
agree  to  accept  the  proposals  in  the  Statement  as  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to 
work  out  your  Constitution,  then  we  are  able  at  once  to  concentrate  all  the 
best  efforts  and  abilities  in  India  on  the  short-term  problems  that  are  so  urgent. 
You  know  them  well — the  immediate  danger  of  famine  to  be  countered,  and 
measures  taken  to  provide  more  food  for  everyone  in  future  years;  the  health 
of  India  to  be  remedied;  great  schemes  of  wider  education  to  be  initiated;  roads 
to  be  built  and  improved;  and  much  else  to  be  done  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  common  man.  There  are  also  great  schemes  in  hand  to  control 
India’s  water  supplies,  to  extend  irrigation,  to  provide  power,  to  prevent 
floods;  there  are  factories  to  be  built  and  new  industries  to  be  started;  while 
in  the  outside  world  India  has  to  take  her  place  in  international  bodies,  in 
which  her  representatives  have  already  established  a  considerable  reputation. 

It  is  therefore  my  earnest  desire  that  in  these  critical  times  ahead,  in  the 
Interim  period  while  the  new  Constitution  is  being  built,  the  Government  of 
India  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  of  India’s  leaders,  men  recognised  as 
such  by  the  Indian  people,  whom  they  will  trust  to  further  their  interests  and 
bring  them  to  their  goal. 

As  said  in  the  Statement,  I  am  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  form  such 
a  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  British  India  in  the 
Interim  period.  There  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone,  I  hope,  how 
great  a  step  forward  this  will  be  on  India’s  road  to  self-government.  It  will  be 
a  purely  Indian  Government  except  for  its  head,  the  Governor-General;  and 
will  include,  if  I  can  get  the  men  I  want,  recognised  leaders  of  the  main  Indian 
parties,  whose  influence,  ability  and  desire  to  serve  India  are  unquestioned. 

Such  a  Government  must  have  a  profound  influence  and  power  not  only 
n  India,  but  also  in  the  outside  world.  Some  of  the  best  ability  in  India,  which 
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has  hitherto  been  spent  in  opposition,  can  be  harnessed  to  constructive  work. 
These  men  can  be  the  architects  of  the  new  India. 

No  constitution  and  no  form  of  Government  can  work  satisfactorily  without 
goodwill;  with  goodwill  and  determination  to  succeed  even  an  apparently 
illogical  arrangement  can  be  made  to  work.  In  the  complex  situation  that  faces 
us  there  are  four  main  parties:  the  British;  the  two  main  parties  in  British 
India,  Hindus  and  Muslims;  and  the  Indian  States.  From  all  of  them  very  con¬ 
siderable  change  of  their  present  outlook  will  be  required  as  a  contribution  to 
the  general  good,  if  this  great  experiment  is  to  succeed.  To  make  concession 
in  ideas  and  principles  is  a  hard  thing  and  not  easily  palatable.  It  requires  some 
greatness  of  mind  to  recognise  the  necessity,  much  greatness  of  spirit  to  make 
the  concession.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  India,  as  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  it  has  not  been  found  wanting  in  the  British  people  in 
this  offer. 

I  wonder  whether  you  realise  that  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
experiment  in  Government  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world — a  new  Consti¬ 
tution  to  control  the  destiny  of  400,000,000  people.  A  grave  responsibility 
indeed  on  all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  assist  in  making  it. 

Lastly,  I  must  emphasise  the  seriousness  of  the  choice  before  you.  It  is  the 
choice  between  peaceful  construction  or  the  disorder  of  civil  strife,  between 
co-operation  or  disunity,  between  ordered  progress  or  confusion.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  hesitate  in  your  choice  for  co-operation. 

May  I  end  with  some  words1  which  were  quoted  by  one  great  man  to 
another  at  a  crisis  of  the  late  war,  and  may  well  be  applied  to  India  at  this 
crisis: 

“Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State, 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great: 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate.” 

1  The  words  are  from  H.  W.  Longfellow,  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 
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Mr  Gandhi's  article  in  Harijan 1 
L/P&J/ 10/43:  ff  202-3 

Speaking  after  the  evening  praye[r]s  Gandhiji  referred  to  the  sweet  hhajan  sung 
by  Shri  Suchetadevi.  “The  poet  says  we  are  inhabitants  of  the  country  where 

1  The  document  on  the  file  is  in  the  form  of  a  transcript  and  carries  the  date  ‘Delhi.  17.5.46/ 
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there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  suffering.”  Where  was  such  a  country  to  be  found 
in  this  world  ?  He  had  travelled  fairly  widely  but  he  had  not  yet  come  across 
such  a  country  so  far.  The  poet  had  later  described  the  conditions  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  a  State.  It  was  easy  to  observe  them  individually.  For  one  who 
really  and  truly  was  pure  at  heart,  there  was  no  sorrow  or  suffering.  But  it  was 
a  difficult  state  to  attain  for  the  millions.  Nevertheless  he  wanted  India  to  be 
such  a  country. 

He  had  told  them  yesterday  to  examine  independently  of  other  people’s 
opinions  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  when  they  saw  it.  They  had 
to  examine  it  not  from  a  parochial  standpoint  but  that  of  the  whole  country. 
They  should  examine  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  country  which  would  be 
without  sorrow  or  suffering.  He  would  give  them  his  own  reactions.  He  did  not 
want  to  contradict  himself  by  asking  them  to  follow  his  ideas  if  they  did  not 
appeal  to  them.  Every  one  should  think  for  himself  and  herself.  They  were  to 
weigh  opinions  and  adopt  only  those  they  had  assimilated. 

He  had  glanced  at  the  document  casually  last  night.  He  read  it  carefully  in 
the  morning.  It  was  not  an  award.  The  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  had  tried  to 
bring  the  parties  together  but  they  could  not  bring  about  an  agreement.  So 
they  had  recommended  to  the  country  what  in  their  opinion  was  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  open  to  that  body  to  vary 
them,  reject  them  or  improve  upon  them. 

There  was  no  hake  it  or  leave  it’  business  about  their  recommendations.  If 
there  were  restrictions,  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  not  be  a  sovereign 
body  free  to  frame  a  constitution  of  independence  for  India.  Thus  the  Mission 
had  suggested  for  the  Centre  certain  subjects.  It  was  open  to  the  Assembly,  the 
majority  vote  of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  separately,  to  add  to  them  or  even 
reduce  them.  It  was  good  that  they  were  not  described  as  Hindus,  Muslims, 
Sikhs  and  other  religious  communities.  That  was  an  advance.  What  they  aimed 
at  was  absence  of  all  religious  divisions  for  the  whole  of  India  as  apolitical  entity. 
And  it  was  open  to  the  Assembly  to  abolish  the  distinction  which  the  Mission 
had  felt  forced  to  recognise.  Similarly  about  grouping.  The  provinces  were 
free  to  reject  the  very  idea  of  grouping.  No  province  could  be  forced  against 
its  will  to  belong  to  a  group  even  if  the  idea  of  grouping  was  accepted.  He 
instanced  only  two  things  to  illustrate  his  point.  He  had  not  exhausted  the  list 
of  things  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to  objection  or  improvement. 

Subject  to  the  above  interpretation  which  he  held  was  right  he  would  tell 
them  that  the  Mission  had  brought  forth  something  of  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud. 

There  were  some  who  said  the  English  were  incapable  of  doing  the  right 
thing.  He  did  not  agree  with  them.  The  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  were  as  God¬ 
fearing  as  they  themselves  claimed  to  be.  It  was  beneath  their  dignity  as  men  to 
doubt  a  person  before  he  was  proved  to  be  untrue  to  his  word.  The  late  Charlie 
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Andrews  was  every  inch  of  him  an  Englishman  who  had  died  slaving  for  India. 
It  would  be  grievously  wrong  to  doubt  in  advance  every  one  of  this  [?his] 
countrymen.  Whatever  the  wrong  done  to  India  by  British  rule,  if  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Mission  was  genuine,  as  he  believed  it  was,  it  was  in  discharge  of  an 
obligation  they  had  declared  the  British  owed  to  India,  namely,  to  get  off 
India’s  back.  It  contained  the  seed  to  convert  this  land  of  sorrow  into  one  with¬ 
out  sorrow  and  suffering. 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

R\3\i\ii3:  f  64 

Mr.  Menon  tells  me  that  Sir  B.  N.  Ran  met  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  dinner 
yesterday  and  that  the  Pandit  made  it  quite  clear  to  him  that  Congress  were 
asking  for  no  convention  of  any  kind  before  coming  into  the  Executive 
Council. 

2.  Mr.  Menon  says  his  own  impression  is  that  this  is  quite  correct.  He  gets 
very  few  enquiries  about  the  possibility  of  a  convention  and  thinks  there  will 
be  no  trouble. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
P.  S.  V. 

18.5.46 

Good,  if  true. 

w. 

18.5.46 


3i9 

Lord  Pethick-Laivrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&JI5I337 :  p.  324 

CONFIDENTIAL  l8  May  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  May.1  I  was  careful  at  the  Press  Con¬ 
ference  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  Interim  Government  was  primarily  a 
matter  for  you  and  I  gave  nothing  away  in  regard  to  any  modification  of  the 
interim  constitution. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  say  about  my  broadcast.  I  thought  your  own2  was 
most  delightful  and  inspiring  and  it  came  across  exceedingly  well. 


1  No.  307. 


2  No.  316. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Saturday,  18  May  1946  at  12  noon 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  323-4 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  had  two-and- 
three-quarter  hours’  conversation  with  Mr.  Gandhi  beginning  at  6-30  a.m. 
that  morning.1  At  the  outset  Mr.  Gandhi  had  seemed  very  content  with  the 
Government’s  Statement,  but  later  he  had  raised  a  point  over  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  felt  some  difficulty.  Mr.  Gandhi  had  appreciated  and  under¬ 
stood  that  the  recommendations  made  in  paragraph  15  of  the  Statement  were 
alterable  only  by  decision  of  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  taken  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  also  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  both  of  the  major 
communities.  He  had  raised  the  question  whether  the  procedure  laid  down 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  subject  to  alteration  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  As  a  particular  example  he  had  enquired  whether  it  was  open  to 
Congress  representatives  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  opening  meeting 
to  deal  with  procedure  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  Assembly  should  in 
fact  divide  into  the  three  sections,  or  whether  it  should  decide  the  Union’s 
constitution  first. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  there  was  in  fact  on  a  strict  interpretation  nothing 
in  paragraph  19  (vii)  making  it  clear  that  the  majority  of  each  of  the  two  major 
communities  was  required  for  such  a  decision  unless  it  were  held  to  be  a  decision 
which  raised  a  major  communal  issue.  Doubtless  this  would  be  the  case  in  the 
instance  which  Mr.  Gandhi  gave. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Gandhi  indicated  that  his  support  for 
the  Statement  would  hinge  on  this  point. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  was  not  very  clear  what  Mr.  Gandhi  had  at  the 
back  of  his  mind.  He  felt  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  or  misunderstanding 
in  the  minds  of  the  Delegation  on  what  the  Congress  objective  was.  He  himself 
was  quite  convinced  that  their  object  was  to  get  power  at  the  centre  in  the 
Interim  Government.  They  could  at  any  time  torpedo  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  by  raising  some  crucial  communal  issue  if  they  so  desired.  If 
they  could  delay  constitution-making  until  they  had  got  British  troops  out  of 
the  country  and  had  control  of  the  police  and  the  Indian  army,  they  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  Muslims  and  the  States  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  time.  The  only  chance  of  preventing  that  development 
was  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  and  to  stick  firmly  to  the  decision  that  we 
should  not  withdraw  or  modify  British  influence  until  a  constitution  had  been 
agreed. 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  there  were  definitely  two  sections  in  Congress. 
One  section  which  was  a  large  one  wanted  to  make  a  constitution  now  in 
the  interim  period.  There  was  a  distinct  element  which  wanted  to  do  what 
the  Viceroy  had  suggested.  He  thought  that  Gandhi’s  trouble  was  due  to  the 
extreme  elements  having  been  opposed  to  the  Statement  and  that  Gandhi 
wanted  assurances  that  the  question  of  the  groups  being  created  first  would 
be  open  to  discussion,  and  could  be  altered  if  a  majority  of  the  Muslims  could 
be  persuaded  to  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

It  was  decided  that  the  procedure  for  the  Constitution-making  Body  could 
be  altered  by  majority  decision  of  both  major  communities  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  send  Mr.  Gandhi  the  transcript 
of  a  reply  he  had  given  at  the  Press  Conference  the  previous  day  on  this 

subject. 

II.  The  meeting  considered  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  dated 
17th  May,1 2  No.  no,  raising  certain  points  for  clarification  in  connection  with 
the  Statement.  It  was  decided: — 

(i)  that  the  Governor  could  be  informed  that  the  field  of  choice  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  was  unlimited,  and 
not  confined  to  M.L.As. 

(ii)  that  the  Governor  should  be  told  that  the  European  Group  were  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  among  the  general  community,  but  that  the  Delegation 
would  like  him  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  Europeans  and  say  that  the 
Delegation  advised  that  the  Europeans  should  discuss  their  position  with 
the  Leaders  of  the  other  elements  in  the  general  community,  and  should 
be  guided  by  their  attitude  in  deciding  whether  to  put  up  European 
candidates  or  not. 

(iii)  that  the  provincial  constitution  would  be  decided  by  the  section  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  a  whole,  whether  or  not  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  group. 

(iv)  that  the  Statement  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  their  integrity,  and  with  their  present  boundaries  until  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  opt  out  of  the  new  constitution  after 
constitution-making  is  complete. 

1  No  record  of  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’s  and  Sir  S.  Cripps’  Meeting  with  Mr  Gandhi  on  18  May  1946 
has  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 

2  No.  309. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 
LIP&JI10I43:  ff  196-7 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  1 8  May  1 946 

Dear  Gandliiji, 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  I  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again  tomorrow 
morning.  In  the  meanwhile  I  think  you  may  like  to  have  a  transcript  from  the 
questions  and  answers  which  I  gave  at  the  Press  Conference  yesterday  morning, 
which  deals  specifically  with  this  point. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


Enclosure  to  No.  321 

Q.  Can  the  Constituent  Assembly  be  regarded  as  sovereign  in  view  of  three 
points  that  are  put  forward,  viz, 

1.  Adult  suffrage  has  been  ruled  out; 

2.  British  troops  would  continue  to  remain  on  the  soil; 

3.  The  principle  and  the  procedure  of  the  constitution  making  body  have 
been  laid  down. 

A.  After  dealing  with  the  first  two  points  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

The  third  question  was  whether,  as  we  had  laid  down  certain  provisions, 
the  constitution  making  body  or  constituent  Assembly  could  be  regarded  in 
any  sense  as  sovereign.  Well,  we  only  laid  these  conditions  down  because 
Indians  did  not  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  two  Indian  parties  to  come  together  to  make  a  constitution,  we 
should  have  made  no  stipulations  of  any  kind.  But  when  we  got  here,  we  found, 
what  we  suspected  in  advance,  that  a  Constituent  Assembly  representing  all 
parties  could  not  be  acceptable  except  on  certain  decisions  taken  in  advance. 
We  then  asked  the  Indian  parties  whether  they  themselves  by  agreement  would 
lay  down  certain  decisions  which  would  enable  the  constituent  Assembly  to 
meet  together  and  to  function,  and  we  tried  our  very  best  to  get  that  agreed  to 
and  we  went  a  considerable  distance  towards  getting  agreement  on  that  point, 
but  we  did  not  get  all  the  way,  and  therefore  only  because  of  that  we  suggested 
this  basis  and  we  made  these  recommendations,  because  it  is  only  on  those  that 
we  felt  that  we  could  get  representatives  of  all  parties  to  sit  together  and  try  and 
draw  up  a  constitution.  But  even  so,  I  would  point  [out]  to  you  that  even  that 
basis  can  be  altered  but  it  can  only  be  altered  by  a  separate  majority  of  each 
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party  who  desire  to  do  so  and  the  reason  is  this  that  these  representatives  of 
different  parties  have  never  agreed  to  meet  together  on  that  basis.  That  is 
what  we  believe  is  the  basis  on  which  they  will  come  together.  If  they  do  come 
together  on  that  basis,  it  will  mean  that  they  will  have  accepted  that  basis,  but 
they  can  still  change  it  if  by  a  majority  of  each  party  they  desire  to  do  so. 


322 

Note  by  Mr  Abell 
L/P&J  1 10 1 43:  ff  194-5 

18  May  1946 

I  have  received  the  following  message  from  Mr.  Jinnah  over  the  telephone. 

2.  Mr.  Jinnah  says  that  he  feels  he  cannot  come  to  a  decision  on  the  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  without  consulting  his  Working  Committee  and 
the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League;  that  the  reaction  of  the  Mushms 
against  the  Statement  is  very  strong;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  rush 
matters.  He  said  he  appealed  to  H.E.  and  the  Delegation  not  to  be  too  hasty. 

3.  I  asked  him  when  he  proposed  to  call  the  Working  Committee  and  the 
Council.  He  said:  “If  possible  by  10th  or  15th  June”. 

4.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  no  use  his  coming  to  Delhi  unless  H.E. 
and  the  Cabinet  Delegation  particularly  wanted  him  and  were  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  a  modification  of  the  Statement.  I  said  that  I  believe  no  modifications  of 
the  Statement  could  be  considered. 

5.  About  the  interim  government  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  could  not  speak 
with  any  authority  at  present  because  the  matter  was  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  long-term  question.  He  wanted  to  appeal  to  the  Delegation  to  take 
things  calmly  and  give  the  Muslim  League  time.  He  said  they  should  let  him 
have  time  to  make  “his  people”  understand  where  they  stood.  If  the  thing  was 
rushed  everything  would  be  spoiled.  He  thought  his  people  must  understand 
the  true  significance  of  the  Statement. 

6.  He  went  on  that  he  proposed  to  put  out  a  statement  probably  on  Monday 
morning  asking  Muslims  to  keep  calm  and  saying  that  the  Statement  was  a  very 
important  one  which  must  be  considered  by  Muslims  with  a  full  sense  of 
responsibihty. 

7.  He  finished  by  appealing  again  very  strongly  to  be  given  time  and  said 
he  begged  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  not  to  be  too  hasty.  In  giving  the  Muslims 
time,  he  said,  “lies  the  chance  of  our  coming  to  something  which  may  be 
useful.” 


G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  A.  Nye  [Madras)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI8I525:  f  11 

immediate  madras,  18  May  1946  3-33  Pm 

Received  in  India  Office:  18  May ,  4.40  pm 

95  M.  Had.  an  interview  today  with  Prime  Minister.  While  he  may  only  be 
prepared  to  give  qualified  approval  in  public  to  the  Mission  s  recommendations, 
in  private  he  was  prepared  to  agree  that  they  are  eminently  reasonable  and  form 
a  good  basis  for  work  of  Constituent  Assembly.  Unless  he  receives  orders  to 
the  contrary  from  High  Command,  which  he  clearly  considered  most  unlikely, 
I  think  he  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Repeated  to  India  Office. 


324 

Mr  Rajagopalachari  to  Major  Wyatt 
L/P&Jjiol43:fi24 

60  BAZHULLAH  ROAD,  MADRAS,  l8  May  1946 

My  dear  Wyatt, 

I  must  congratulate  you  all.  The  announcement  pleases  me  and  I  have  sent  a 
congratulatory  telegram  to  Sir  Stafford  as  it  was,  I  thought,  my  duty  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  one  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  is  a  fellow-sufferer ! 

By  this  decision  Britain  has  discharged  her  duty  and  has  put  the  scaffolding 
safely  and  well  for  the  construction.  You  do  not  demand  agreement  for  the 
construction  (as  was  done  before)  but  you  demand  agreement  for  alteration. 
If  there  is  no  agreement,  it  stands. 

You  have  by  this  decision  shown  to  the  Leaguers  the  way  to  Pakistan  if  “the 
same”  be  really  desired  and  is  required.  But  if  it  is  not  desired,  or  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  or  is  not  desirable  or  possible,  your  decision  will  show  it  up  and  educate 
those  who  require  to  be  educated  in  that  respect. 

Kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sd / —  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  timely  statement  of  the  C.in.C.1 

1  In  a  broadcast  in  Hindustani  on  17  May  1946,  General  Auchinleck  had  outlined  the  Cabinet  Mission’s 
proposals  to  the  Indian  Armed  Forces. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  India  Office) 
Telegram ,  L/POffjny  f  97 


18  May  1946,  5.45  pm 
Received:  19  May,  11  am 

88.  Following  from  Prime  Minister  for  Secretary  of  State.  Personal.  The 
general  reception  of  your  statement  has  been  very  good  here.  The  wiser  Con¬ 
servatives  commend  it.  Its  clarity  and  cogent  reasoning  are  praised.  Your 
broadcast  and  that  of  the  Viceroy  were  very  good.  Have  you  any  idea  yet  of 
your  timetable  for  your  return  ? 


326 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&JI5/337:  p.  326 

CONFIDENTIAL  19  May  1946 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  18th,1  but  I  should  have  liked  you  to  say 
more  than  just  that  the  Interim  Government  was  a  matter  for  me.  I  should  have 
liked  you  to  say  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  quite  definite 
about  the  Interim  Constitution,  and  that  it  cannot  be  modified.  Unless  I  have 
the  firm  backing  of  the  Mission  and  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  this  matter 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  negotiate.  If  there  is  any  idea  in  the  minds  of 
the  Mission  that  any  modification  or  convention  is  possible,  I  must  be  made 
aware  of  it  at  once,  please. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words  about  my  broadcast.  I  see  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  today’s  cartoon  in  Dawn. 


1  No.  319. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10I43 :  ff  186-7 

“VALMIKI  MANDIR”, 
READING  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI, 

19  May  1946 

Dear  Lord, 

In  order  to  enable  me  the  better  to  advise  such  of  those  who  seek  my  advice, 
I  venture  to  put  before  you  my  difficulty  as  follows: 

You  say  in  your  answer  to  a  question:1  ‘If  they  do  come  together  on  that 
basis,  it  will  mean  that  they  will  have  accepted  that  basis,  but  they  can  still 
change  it  if  by  a  majority  of  each  party  they  desire  to  do  so.”  You  can  omit  the 
last  portion  of  the  sentence  as  being  superfluous  for  my  purpose. 

Even  the  basis  in  para  15  of  the  State  Paper  is  a  recommendation.  Do  you 
regard  a  recommendation  as  obligatory  on  any  member  of  the  contemplated 
Constituent  Assembly?  There  is  such  a  ring  about  the  quotation.  Can  those 
who  enthusiastically  welcome  the  Paper  but  are  discerning  enough  to  repudiate, 
for  instance,  grouping  honourably  seek  to  educate  the  country  and  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  against  the  grouping  clause?  If  your  answer  is  “yes”,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  Frontier  and  Assam  province  delegates  would  be  free  to 
abstain  from  joining  the  sections  to  which  they  are  arbitrarily  assigned? 

I  know  the  legal  position.  My  question  has  reference  to  the  honourableness 
of  opposition  to  grouping. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 

1  See  Enclosure  to  No.  321. 


328 

Mr  Turnbull  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LjP&j  ji  0/43:  f  159 


OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

19  May  1946 


Gandhi's  letter 1 

With  reference  to  the  last  part  of  paragraph  three,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Muslim  League  were  told  (see  flag  para.  2)2  that  if  N.W.F.P.  and 
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Assam  refused  to  come  to  the  Section  C.M.B.  the  Section  would  presumably 
proceed  without  their  representatives,  and  also  that  representatives  of  the  Muslim 
League  part  of  the  N.W.F.P.  Legislature  could  attend.  It  seems  important  not 
to  say  anything  inconsistent  with  this  to  Mr  Gandhi. 


1  No.  327.  2  The  reference  is  to  No.  301,  para.  2. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Mission  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  with 
Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  on  19  May  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  324-3 

SECRET 

His  Excellency  said  that  a  message1  had  been  received  from  Mr.  jinnah  to  the 
effect  that  a  decision  on  the  scheme  and  the  Statement  could  not  be  reached  for 
about  a  month  owing  to  the  necessity  of  summoning  the  Council  of  the 
Muslim  League.  The  Delegation  felt  they  could  not  stay  in  India  indefinitely 
and  he  (the  Viceroy)  could  not  postpone  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Delegation  had  every  sympathy  for  Mr.  Jinnah  in  his  difficulties,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  wait  for  four  weeks. 


2.  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  explained  that  the  constitution  of  the 
League  made  it  impossible  for  the  Council  to  be  summoned  at  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night’s  notice.  He  was  pressed  to  agree  that  in  exceptional  circumstances  there 
might  be  ways  of  getting  round  this  difficulty. 

3.  The  Mission  and  His  Excellency  conveyed  to  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ah 
Khan  that  they  thought  the  negotiations  about  the  Interim  Government  should 
proceed,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Muslim 
League,  and  that  they  hoped  Mr.  Jinnah  would  come  to  Delhi  at  once  or 
authorise  the  Nawabzada  to  negotiate.  If  the  Council  could  then  be  called  in 
a  week’s  time,  the  whole  matter  could  be  put  to  them. 

4.  The  Nawabzada  promised  to  convey  the  gist  of  the  conversation  to 
Mr.  Jinnah. 


1  No.  322. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI10I84:  ff  80-7 

secret  19  May  1946 

NO.  U.P.  23 


Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

In  a  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  dilemma  in  which  a  Provincial  Governor  these  days  finds  himself  if  he 
attempts  to  fulfil  his  statutory  obligations  under  the  Constitution  Act.  As  your 
Excellency  is  aware,  the  “special  responsibilities”  of  the  Governor  under  the 
present  Constitution  have  been  the  target  of  much  criticism  from  advanced 
opinion  in  India  ever  since  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  was  passed. 
During  the  period  when  the  Congress  party  were  last  in  office,  i.e.,  during  the 
last  two  years  or  so  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  every  Governor  who  tried 
to  do  his  duty  had  to  support  a  continuous  wrangle  with  his  Ministers  in  cases 
which  attracted  these  “special  responsibilities”  and  not  infrequently  the  wrangle 
nearly  led  to  a  break,  with  the  consequent  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  In  those 
days  the  resignation  of  a  Congress  Ministry  in  one  Province  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  the  resignation  of  Ministries  manned  by  this  party  throughout 
India.  Nevertheless  the  policy  followed  by  most  Governors — a  policy  which 
had  the  close  support  of  the  then  Governor-General — was  to  defend  the  con¬ 
stitutional  position  firmly  and  looking  back  on  the  events  of  that  time  it  is  in 
fact  surprising  that  Ministerial  crises  occurred  as  infrequently  as  they  did.  Basi¬ 
cally  the  policy  then  followed  by  the  Governor-General  and  by  Governors 
was  defensible  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  Government  of  India  Act  1935 
would  remain  the  law  of  the  land  possibly  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 
The  probability  that  the  “special  responsibilities”  of  the  Governor  would 
gradually  become  eroded  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  conventions  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  but  it  was  considered  that  the  desuetude  process  should  be  leisurely 
and  that  in  those  early  days  of  “provincial  autonomy”  the  Governor  was 
justified  in  standing  upon  the  law  avoiding  if  he  could  an  open  breach  with 
his  Ministers  in  the  process. 

2.  The  whole  temper  of  the  country  however  has  now  totally  changed 
and  “special  responsibilities”  of  the  Governor  which  were  viewed  only  with 
irritation  during  the  years  1937-39  when  Congress  Ministers  were  last  in 
office,  are  now  regarded  as  a  mere  anachronism.  Not  only  this,  but  the  purpose 
which  animated  the  Governor-General  and  the  Provincial  Governors  in  those 
previous  years  has  now  ceased  to  have  any  meaning.  The  Constitution  Act  of 
1935  is,  if  not  dead,  dying.  In  the  circumstances,  and  judging  from  my  own 
experience  here  during  the  last  six  weeks  when  we  have  had  a  Ministry  in 
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office  in  this  Province,  some  new  direction  is  required  for  Provincial  Governors 
if  only  to  secure  uniformity  of  policy  in  the  various  Provinces.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  direction,  and  if  a  particular  Governor  tries  to  stand  upon  the  Act  in 
order  to  fulfil  what  he  may  personally  regard  as  a  vital  responsibility,  the  only 
result  will  be  a  series  of  unworthy  squabbles  with  Ministers,  squabbles  which 
would  seem  at  this  stage  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  which  certainly  make 
for  unpleasantness  and  for  uneven  and  uneasy  working  of  the  administration 
of  the  Province. 


3 .  Even  before  Ministerial  Government  in  this  Province  was  restored  I  had 
reahsed  that,  if  only  because  of  the  passage  of  time,  some  relaxation  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution  Act  would  be  necessary  and  I  had  actually  started  the 
drafting  of  a  letter  to  Your  Excellency  suggesting  that  the  Governor  might 
straightaway  concede  certain  points  which  were  not  absolutely  essential  for 
maintaining  such  ultimate  responsibilities  as  are  left  to  the  British  Government 
in  this  country.  The  Cabinet  Mission  however  then  arrived  and  the  whole 
impending  course  of  events  became  so  uncertain  that  I  found  myself  unable 
to  make  any  concerted  recommendation  for  a  new  handling  of  the  Act  by 
Provincial  Governors.  Now  that  a  ‘'political”  Government  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
being  set  up  at  the  Centre,  it  seems  to  me  that  action  of  the  kind  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  can  be  postponed  no  longer.  “Reform”  at  the  centre  of  the  fundamental 
kind  now  proposed  must  be  followed  by  a  relaxation  of  controls  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Otherwise  I  would  expect  a  serious  clash  in  every  single  Province  where 
a  Congress  Ministry  is  in  office  and  very  probably  in  the  remaining  Provinces 
as  well. 


4.  I  have  had  a  hst  prepared  of  all  those  sections  of  the  1935  Act  where  the 
Governor  is  required  to  act  “in  his  discretion”  or  “in  his  individual  judgment” 
and  I  have  the  following  proposals  to  offer,  the  underlying  assumption  of 
course  being  that  Your  Excellency  will  succeed  in  forming  a  “political” 
Government  at  the  Centre  in  the  very  near  future: — 

(a)  I  think  that  Provincial  Governors  should — unostentatiously — cease  to 
insist  on  their  right  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
(Section  50(2)  of  the  Constitution  Act).  Actually  my  Ministers  quite 
obviously  want  to  avoid  set  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  already  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  same  attitude  is  in  evidence  in  the  Punjab. 

(b)  I  think  that,  except  perhaps  for  occasional  private  advice,  Provincial 
Governors  had  better,  under  the  conditions  which  I  presuppose,  leave 
“the  prevention  of  any  grave  menace  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Province.  .  .  .”  to  their  Ministers  (sub-section  52(1) (a)).  This  is  a  very 
vague  phrase  and  much  depends  on  individual  interpretation.  I  am 
holding  here  that  it  is  attracted  in  the  Aligarh  case.1  It  was  quite  definitely 

1  A  serious  riot  took  place  at  Aligarh  on  29  March  1946  following  a  quarrel  between  two  students  and 
a  shopkeeper. 
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attracted  in  the  case  of  the  “political”  convicts  about  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  lately.  One  Collector  in  this  Province  has  in  fact  in¬ 
formed  the  Government  that  if  certain  convicts  were  released,  he  could 
no  longer  consider  himself  responsible  for  the  peace  of  his  district.  I 
agree  with  him,  yet  both  he  and  I  have  had  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  Ministry. 

(c)  If  Your  Excellency  succeeds  in  forming  a  “political”  Government  at  the 
Centre — particularly  a  political  Government  which  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Muslim  League — then  I  think  that  Governors  might  well 
be  given  to  understand  that  their  special  responsibility  under  Section 
52(1)  (b)  of  the  Constitution  Act  has  passed  to  other  hands.  The  “safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  minorities”  is  also  a  very  wide 
expression.  It  is  attracted  in  Aligarh  and  cases  are  continually  cropping  up 
where  a  conscientious  Governor  feels  that  he  must  make  his  presence  in 
the  administration  felt  because  ofthis  provision  in  the  Constitution.  I  would 
expect  too  that  if  a  political  Government  is  formed  at  the  Centre,  with 
representatives  of  the  Muslim  League  as  participants  in  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  coalition  governments  will  be  created  in  the  Provinces  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  that  happens,  then  the  Governor  can  very  well  leave  the 
question  of  minority  protection  to  his  Cabinet. 

( d )  The  Governor  must  I  think  continue  to  protect  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  “legitimate  interests”  of  members  of  the  public  services  (sub¬ 
section  52(1)  (c)).  At  any  rate  until  such  time  as  the  fate  of  the  superior 
services  is  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  much  to  say  on  this 
latter  subject,  but  have  avoided  troubling  Your  Excellency  with  a  letter 
about  it  at  any  rate  until  the  general  Constitutional  position  clears  up. 
In  this  category  of  cases  I  would  include  with  a  number  one  priority  the 
protection  from  victimisation  of  those  officers — British  and  Indian — 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  quelling  the  1942  rebellion. 

(e)  Sub-sections  52(1)  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Act  do  not  touch  day  to  day 
provincial  administration  closely  and  now  [?no]  new  advice  about  the 
“special  responsibilities”  mentioned  in  these  sub-sections  is  needed. 

(/)  I  am  writing  to  you  separately  about  the  appointment  of  an  Advocate- 
General  (Section  55  of  the  Constitution  Act),  a  question  which  will  arise 
here  in  acute  form  before  many  days  are  past. 

(?)  The  provisions  of  Section  56  raise  one  delicate  issue  of  immediate 
importance,  viz.,  recruitment  of  I.N.A.  personnel  in  the  Police.  With  a 
“political”  Government  at  the  Centre  I  would  expect  the  issue  to  be 
fought  out  there.  Alternatively  Provincial  Governors  will  need  Your 
Excellency’s  advice  and  orders  if  proposals  to  this  effect  emerge  in  the 
Provinces.  No  general  advice  to  Governors  about  the  future  working 
of  this  Section  would  therefore  appear  to  be  necessary. 
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(h)  Section  57  is  also  what  I  might  call  an  all  India  Section.  The  powers 
conferred  by  it  could  not  conceivably  be  used  except  to  meet  a  crisis  of 
such  dimensions  that  all  India  repercussions  would  be  inevitable. 
Governors  do  not  I  think  need  any  special  guidance  here. 

(i)  Section  58  is  important,  but  chiefly  on  a  point  of  honour.  It  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  anonymity  of  those  persons  who  helped  us  to  sup¬ 
press  the  1942  disturbances.  Otherwise  the  Section  is  not  likely  to  cause 
acute  difficulty  during  the  forthcoming  interim  period. 

(j)  The  rules  referred  to  in  sub-sections  (3)  and  (4)  of  Section  59  already 
exist  in  all  Provinces  and  no  question  of  importance  is  likely  to  arise  in. 
connection  with  these  rules  during  the  interval  before  the  proposed  new 
constitution  comes  into  being. 

( k )  Governors  already  in  effect  exercise  their  powers  under  sub-section  (2) 
of  Section  62  on  the  advice  of  their  Ministers.  No  change  in  existing 
practice  is  necessary  here.  The  same  applies  to  the  power  conferred  by 
sub-sections  (3)  and  (5)  of  Section  65. 

(Z)  The  powers  conferred  by  Section  63  of  the  Act  should  now  I  think  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

(m)  The  rules  referred  to  in  Section  68  already  exist  and  are  unlikely  to 
become  the  subject  of  argument  while  the  present  Constitution  remains 
in  force. 

(n)  The  power  conferred  upon  the  Governor  by  Section  69  of  the  Act 
should  I  think  in  practice  be  exercised  on  advice  as  indeed  must  usually 
be  the  case  at  present.  The  same  applies  to  Sections  71  and  74. 

(0)  Section  75  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  difficulty  during  the  interim  period 
which  I  am  discussing  in  this  letter  and  no  special  advice  to  Governors  is 
required  in  connection  with  this  Section.  The  same  applies  to  Sections 
78,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90,  93,  108,  hi,  119,  123,  151,  167,  175,  226,  228,  242, 
262,  270,  296,  305,  308  and  also  to  sub-para  14(d)  and  paragraphs  18  and 
20  of  the  Fifth  Schedule  to  the  Constitution  Act. 

(p)  Section  246  of  the  Act  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  day  to  day  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  Province  and  just  as  in  (d)  above  I  have  suggested  that  the 
Governor  must  continue  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  members 
of  the  public  services  by  every  means  in  his  power,  so  I  consider  that  he 
must  cling  to  his  full  authority  under  Section  246  for  so  long  as  the  so- 
called  “Secretary  of  State’s  Services”  remain  in  existence.  The  same 
applies  to  Sections  247,  248,  254,  258  and  271. 

(cj)  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  Governor  by  Sections  265  and  266  of 
the  Constitution  Act  should  in  my  opinion  be  kept  intact  as  long  as 
possible.  Governors  should  however  be  at  liberty  to  consult  their 
Ministers  before  they  exercise  the  “discretion”  conferred  upon  them  by 
these  Sections.  Nothing  causes  more  bitterness  in  dealing  with  a  popular 
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Ministry  than  the  exercise  of  patronage  about  which  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  even  to  be  consulted. 

(r)  Governors  might  be  given  to  understand  that  in  exercising  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  Section  267  they  may  act  on  the  advice  of 
their  Ministers.  There  can  be  no  conceivable  harm  in  “extending”  the 
functions  of  a  Provincial  Public  Service  Commission.  What  popular 
Ministers  are  more  interested  in  is  the  ousting  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  every  way  that  may  be  possible. 

(5)  I  make  no  comments  in  this  letter  on  the  provisions  of  Section  299  of  the 
Act.  If  a  question  of  this  nature  arose  in  any  Province,  it  would  become 
a  first  class  issue  and  reference  to  the  Governor-General  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Governor-General’s  decision  would  equally  have  to  be  taken 
with  reference  to  general  considerations  the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is 
not  at  present  possible  to  foresee.  The  same  applies  to  Section  300. 


5.  In  brief  therefore  what  I  venture  to  suggest  is  that,  concomitant  with  the 
creation  of  a  political  Government  in  Delhi,  Governors  of  Provinces  be  told 
that  they  may  ease  off  their  interference  in  the  administration  whether  in  the 
exercise  of  their  “discretion”  or  of  their  “individual  judgment”  and  that  the 
chief  interest  which  they  must  go  on  protecting  at  all  costs  is  that  of  the  public 
services.  If  Your  Excellency  should  be  disposed  to  give  me  instructions  in  this 
sense,  it  will  facilitate  my  task  here  enormously,  while  no  essential  interest — 
interpreting  this  last  word  in  its  present  day  context — will  I  think  be  sacrificed.2 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  V.  WYLIE 


2  On  21  May  1946,  Sir  F.  Wylie  wrote  to  Lord  Wavell  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the  report  of  an  exchange 
between  Lord  Addison  and  Lord  Simon  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  16  May.  (See  Pari.  Debs.,  5th 
ser.,  H.  of  L.,  vol.  141,  col.  287).  Lord  Addison  had  agreed  that  in  an  interim  political  executive  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Viceroy  would  remain  unchanged  since  they  could  not  be  changed  without 
a  new  Act  of  Parliament.  Viewed  in  this  context,  Sir  F.  Wylie  conceded  that  his  present  proposals 
might  appear  unconstitutional,  but  he  proceeded  to  explain  why  he  did  not  consider  that  they 
necessarily  were.  L/P&J/10/84:  f  78. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Sunday ,  19  May  1946  at  3.43  pm 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  323-6 

SECRET 

I.  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  attended  the  meeting  at  the  outset  to  report 
on  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  Nawabzada  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah  felt 
that  the  Delegation’s  Statement  had  created  great  disappointment  among  the 
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Muslims.  If  the  Muslim  League  were  to  consider  it  now  there  would  be  an 
atmosphere  of  emotionalism.  He  therefore  asked  the  Delegation  to  let  him  have 
as  long  as  possible  in  order  that  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  and 
Central  Committee  can  meet  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
representations  which  the  Delegation  had  made  that  morning  Mr.  Jinnah  had 
instructed  the  Nawabzada  to  fix  the  Working  Committee  for  the  3rd  June 
instead  of  the  10th,  and  the  All-India  Muslim  League  Council  for  the  5th.  The 
meeting  would  be  in  Delhi.  Mr.  Jinnah  would  come  down  to  Delhi  on  the 
2nd  and  would  see  His  Excellency  on  the  3rd  or  4th. 

The  Delegation  expressed  their  regret  on  the  long  delay  but  said  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  these  arrangements.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked 
whether  Mr.  Jinnah  had  authorised  the  Nawabzada  to  carry  on  discussions  with 
him  about  the  Executive  Council.  The  Nawabzada  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had 
already  talked  this  over  with  the  Viceroy  and  that  the  matter  could  not  be 
carried  further  until  the  Muslim  League  had  taken  its  decision  on  the  Statement. 
The  Viceroy  said  he  could  not  wait  indefinitely  to  form  a  new  Government 
and  might  have  to  proceed  with  that  in  the  intervening  period. 

Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ah  Khan  then  left  the  meeting. 

II.  The  meeting  then  considered  a  letter1  from  Mr.  Gandhi,  dated  the  19th 
May,  replying  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  letter2  forwarding  a  transcript  of  his 
reply  at  the  Press  Conference.  In  this  Mr.  Gandhi  asked  whether,  as  the  basis 
of  paragraph  15  of  the  Statement  was  a  recommendation,  there  would  be 
anything  dishonourable  in  those  who  disliked  grouping  seeking  to  educate  the 
country  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  against  the  provisions  in  the  Statement 
on  that  subject.  If  this  would  be  an  honourable  course,  would  it  not  follow 
that  the  Frontier  and  Assam  delegates  would  be  free  to  abstain  from  joining 
the  sections  of  the  Assembly  to  which  they  are  arbitrarily  assigned  ?  The  Viceroy 
said  that  this  seemed  to  be  an  intimation  that  the  Congress  were  seeking  to 
evade  the  proposals  about  grouping.  Mr.  Alexander  thought  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  the  North-West  Frontier  and  Assam 
remaining  in  Sections  B  and  C  during  the  constitution-making  phase  and  he 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  both  considered  that  the  lists  of  Provinces  in  the  different 
sections  could  not  be  varied.  But  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  we  had  not  said  in  the  State¬ 
ment  that  these  matters  were  outside  the  power  of  decision  of  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  subject  to  the  provisions  in  paragraph  19  (vii).  The  Viceroy  said 
he  thought  we  should  say  this  now.  Our  only  chance  of  getting  the  Statement 
accepted  generally  was  to  stick  rigidly  to  it  and  the  whole  scheme  would  be 
sunk  if  we  were  drawn  into  argument. 

It  was  agreed  to  consider  a  draft  reply  at  a  meeting  on  Monday  morning  at 
9.30  a.m. 


1  No.  327. 


2  No.  321. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
Telegram ,  L/P&fl 3/337:  p.  326 

en  clair  19  May  1946 

No.  176-G.  T.  Many  thanks  for  Your  Exalted  Highness’  telegram  of  the  16th 
May.1  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  views  expressed  therein  were  framed  before 
Your  Exalted  Highness  had  seen  the  Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and 
myself,  which  was  made  with  the  full  approval  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  hope  that  a  study  of  that  statement  will  lead  to 
Your  Exalted  Highness’  full  co-operation  in  the  task  of  developing  a  new  con¬ 
stitutional  structure  for  India. 


1  No.  306. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Naivab  of  Bhopal 

LIP&JI3/337:  p.  327 

no.  592/52  19  May  1946 

Your  Highness  is  aware  of  the  proposal,  contained  in  the  Statement  issued  by 
the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  myself  on  May  16th,  that  the  States  should  be 
represented  at  the  preliminary  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  a 
Negotiating  Committee. 

2.  I  understand  that  Your  Highness  will  shortly  meet  representative  Princes 
and  Ministers  in  Bombay,  and  this  meeting  will  doubtless  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  States  to  set  up  the  proposed  Negotiating  Committee.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  charged  with  a  heavy  responsibility;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
its  labours  are  to  be  successful,  it  must  not  be  unwieldy  and  should  be  such  as  to 
carry  weight  with  the  representatives  of  British  India  with  whom  it  will  carry 
on  negotiations. 

3 .  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  to  constitute  the  Com¬ 
mittee  could  be  communicated  to  my  Private  Secretary  before  the  15th  June.1 

1  On  21  May,  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  thanked  Lord  Wavell  for  this  letter.  He  said  that  Lord  Wavell 
had  set  him  a  very  difficult  task.  He  would  let  Mr  Abell  have  the  list  of  names  as  soon  as  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  had  chosen  them.  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  336. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/43:  ff  164-3 

top  secret  new  Delhi,  ig  May  ig46 ,  3.23  pm 

immediate  Received:  ig  May ,  3  pm 

index  42.  For  Prime  Minister  personal  from  Secretary  of  State. 

1.  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  88  of  19th  May.1  Reception  in  Hindu 
Press  here  has  been  remarkably  good.  Dawn  is  non-committal.  We  have  had 
highly  congratulatory  telegrams  from  many  distinguished  moderates  such  as 
Rajagopalachari,  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyer,  and  Sapru.  I  am  glad  you  liked 
broadcasts. 


2.  Recent  developments  have  made  it  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  stay  here 
until  about  6th  June.  We2  have  had  two  long  conversations  with  Gandhi  whose 
reactions  at  first  seemed  very  favourable.  But  at  second  meeting  he  raised  a 
number  of  points  on  which  he  wants  clarification.3  He  said  he  thought  Con¬ 
gress  would4  not  decide  to  pass  resolution  on  the  Statement  until  Interim 
Government  was  settled.  They  may  well  make  difficulties  over  that  which  will 
be  serious.  Viceroy  is  most  anxious  we  should  remain  until  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  is  agreed  upon. 

3.  Jinnah  has  remained  in  Simla,  and  yesterday  replied  to  request  from 
Viceroy  to  return  by  saying  matters  should  not  be  rushed  as  he  must  have 
adequate  time  to  deal  with  his  followers  who  are  said  to  be  greatly  disturbed. 
He  could  not  decide  his  position  until  he  had  held  meetings  of  his  Working 
Committee  and  of  All  India  Committee,  earliest  date  for  which  would  be  10th 
June.  We  have  seen  today  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  and  impressed  upon  him  impossi¬ 
bility  of  this  delay  and  as  a  result  Jinnah  has  advanced  dates  of  his  meetings  to 
3rd  and  5th  June. 

4.  In  light  of  the  above  it  is  most  unlikely  we  could  be  back  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  First  Lord  proposes  with  our  concurrence  to  visit  Trincomalee  in  the 
near  future. 

1  No.  325.  2  i.e.  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Sir  S.  Cripps. 

3  For  the  first  of  these  two  meetings  see  No.  320.  No  record  of  the  second,  which  took  place  on 
19  May  1946,  has  been  traced  in  India  Office  Records;  for  a  brief  account  see  Wav  ell:  The  Vice¬ 
roy  s  Journal ,  p.  273. 

4  ‘would’  deciphered  as  ‘should’. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Clauson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  163 

IMPORTANT  NEW  DELHI,  ig  May  1946,  7.30  pm 

SECRET 

misc.  39.  Clauson,  India  Office  from  Turnbull. 

Please  convey  following  from  Secretary  of  State  personal  to  Mr.  Amery. 
It  should  be  sent  by  hand. 

Begins:  Confidential. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  most  grateful  for  your  appreciative  remarks  about 
the  Mission’s  Statement  which  have  been  widely  reported  here.1  The  Viceroy  is 
at  present  engaging  in  most  delicate  conversations  about  the  basis  on  which 
Interim  Government  can  be  formed  which  is  the  crucial  issue,  and  it  would 
help  us  greatly  if  you  could  refrain  meanwhile  from  commenting  further  on 
that  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  my  appealing  to  you  on  this 
point  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake.  Ends. 

1  In  a  letter  published  in  The  Times  on  18  May,  Mr  Amery  described  the  Mission’s  Statement  of 
1 6  May  as  ‘a  great  State  paper  in  its  lucidity  and  fairness  of  statement  and  its  broad  and  sympathetic 
outlook’.  Mr  Amery  beheved  that  it  was  the  formation  of  a  provisional  Indian  Government  that 
was  the  really  vital  question  at  that  moment  and  continued:  ‘Such  a  Government  would  necessarily 
have  to  work  under  the  existing  legal  constitution  of  India.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  constitution 
which  would  oblige  the  Viceroy  to  exercise  his  personal  discretionary  power  (never  in  fact  exercised 
in  recent  years)  to  overrule  a  majority  decision  of  his  executive,  except  in  defence  of  essential  Indian 
interests  or  to  safeguard  the  constitutional  position  as  set  out  in  the  mission’s  proposals.  Still  less  is 
there  any  obhgation  on  the  Government  or  Parhament  of  this  country  to  interfere  in  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion.  Nothing,  I  beheve,  would  be  of  greater  help  in  bringing  an  interim  Government 
together  and  enabling  it  to  discharge  its  great  responsibilities  with  authority  than  that  the  British 
Government  should  make  that  point  perfectly  clear.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  declare,  here 
and  now,  that  we  shah  regard  our  relations  to  such  a  Government  as  in  no  way  differing  from  our 
relations  with  the  Government  of  any  other  partner  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  or,  for  that 
matter,  with  any  other  nation  outside  the  Commonwealth.’ 


336 

Draft  reply  by  Mr  Alexander  to  Mr  Gandhi's  letter  of  ig  May  (No.  327 ) 

HP&Jliol43:fi70 

secret  undated 

We  have  considered  your  letter  of  19th  May  and  we  understand  the  point 
which  you  have  in  mind  and  wish  to  make  the  position  quite  clear. 

Paragraph  15  of  our  Statement  is  of  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  which 
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we  make  as  a  possible  broad  basis  of  the  Constitution,  i.e.  it  is  a  recommendation 

Paragraph  19  with  its  sub-paragraphs  gives  our  considered  view  on  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  adopted  for  setting  up  constitution-making  machinery,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  between  the  parties  at  Simla.  We  quite  recognise  that 
this  procedure,  which  it  is  our  intention  should  be  carried  out,  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  parties  up  to  now  and  that  if  they  come 
together  by  way  of  acquiescence  in  order  to  work  that  procedure  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  either  side  from  seeking  to  educate  their  following  to  secure 
an  amendment  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  subject  only  to  the  fact  that  such 
an  amendment  would  require  a  majority  of  both  sides  present  and  voting.  On 
the  other  hand  this  certainly  does  not  mean  that  in  the  course  of  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  paragraph  19  any  of  the  Provinces  would  be  free  to  abstain 
from  joining  the  Section  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  as  it  is  inherent  in  our 
plan  that  the  Sections  A,  B  and  C  of  Groups  of  Provinces  should  be  adhered  to 
until  such  time  as  the  Provincial  and  Group  Constitutions  have  been  settled, 
the  final  Constitution  agreed  upon,  and  the  first  elections  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  have  been  held  at  which  the  citizens  of  each  Province  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  picture  as  a  whole  and  with  the  help  that  they  would  get  from  the 
propaganda  in  the  election  campaign  whether  they  should  remain  in  or  opt 
out  of  the  Group. 
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Draft  reply  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  Mr  Gandhi's  letter  of  lg  May  (No.  327 )* 

L/P&J/ 10/43:  jf  167-9 

secret  undated 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  putting  before  me  your  difficulty. 

You  state  in  it  that  you  know  the  legal  position  and  you  therefore  ask  me 
what  any  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  could  honourably  do. 

It  is  surely  quite  clear  that  the  individual  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  will  vary  much  in  their  attitude  to  this  problem. 

Some  of  them  may  be  connected  with  parties  or  organisations  which  have 
not  given  any  consent  to  the  plan;  and  others  may  be  equally  committed  as 
individuals.  Others  again  may  have  expressed  their  agreement  or  acquiescence 
in  full  or  in  qualified  terms.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
rule  of  honourable  conduct  for  all  the  individual  members  of  the  Assembly, 
nor  indeed  do  I  feel  that  that  is  the  function  of  myself  or  the  mission. 

1  Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  the  document  that  it  was  written  by  Sir  S.  Cripps,  he  would 
appear  from  No.  339  to  have  been  the  author. 
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When  however  it  comes  to  the  two  principal  parties  the  situation  is  no  doubt 
somewhat  different. 

You  will  appreciate  from  Sec.  16  of  the  Statement  the  reason  for  our  making 
the  recommendations  contained  in  paragraph  15. 

Paragraph  17  introduces  the  constitution-making  machinery  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  should  be  brought  into  being. 

It  is  these  latter  proposals  that  we  have  asked  the  two  principal  partners,  in 
particular,  to  accept.  In  the  final  sentences  of  paragraph  24  we  present  the 
proposals  and  point  out  that  “at  this  supreme  moment  in  Indian  history 
statesmanship  demands  mutual  accommodation/’ 

We  have  stated  publicly  that  we  cannot  further  negotiate  these  proposals 
which  are — as  far  as  we  are  concerned — in  their  final  form.  We  have  put  them 
forward  and  shall  stick  to  them. 

If  therefore  any  political  organisation  commits  itself  to  an  acceptance  of  those 
actual  proposals  in  paragraph  19  as  regards  the  setting  up  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  it  is  presumably  because  taking  the  good  with  the  bad  it  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  plan  is  better  than  the  only  alternative  course  which  is 
mentioned  in  paragraph  24.  Weighing  the  advantages  (let  me  say  by  way  of 
illustration)  of  the  Union  Assembly  against  what  may  appear  to  be  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  division  of  the  Assembly  into  the  Sections  A.B.C.,  the  party 
has  concluded  that  the  proposals  are  on  the  whole  worthy  of  acceptance. 

If  such  an  acceptance  is  given  and  another  party  similarly  (but  for  opposite 
reasons)  accepts  them  it  would  clearly  not  be  right  for  either  party  to  seek  to 
depart  from  the  agreed  proposals  on  the  basis  of  which  they  have  come  together. 
If  they  both  agree  to  vary  them  that  is  of  course  another  matter. 

I  cannot  myself  see  how  any  other  answer  would  be  possible  to  your 
question. 

This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  we  are  imposing  an  award.  We  are  as 
friends  offering  proposals  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fairest  and  best  basis  for 
the  two  main  parties  to  come  together.  If  they  accept  them,  then  in  thus  making 
them  their  own,  they  as  responsible  statesmen  and  leaders  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  proposals  are  worthy  of  adoption  by  their  People. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  above,  my  answer  to  your  first  question  is  neither 
yes  or  no,  but  I  have  expounded  in  some  little  detail  my  own  view  on  the  moral 
issue  which  you  have  raised. 

As  regards  the  question  about  Assam  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province, 

I  am  afraid  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Document.  Paragraph 
19  (i)  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proposals  and  if  they  are  accepted  then  pre¬ 
sumably  the  content  of  that  paragraph  is  accepted  just  as  much  as  the  others. 
In  other  words  the  proposals  stand  as  a  whole  and  it  would  get  the  country 
nowhere  if  different  parties  and  communities  could  choose  the  pieces  they  like 
and  reject  those  they  do  not  like. 
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We  ask  them  on  a  balance  of  all  the  considerations,  advantageous  and 
disadvantageous,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  proposals  in  section  19  as  a 
whole  so  that  on  that  basis  we  can  proceed  to  get  the  Constituent  Assembly 
summoned  and  in  operation. 


338 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P&Jlio/43:ff  175-7 

“vALMIKI  MANDIR”, 
READING  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI, 

20  May  1946 

Dear  Lord, 

As  the  matters  we  discussed  yesterday  morning  and  the  day  before  were  very 
important  and  affected  and  still  affect  my  attitude  and  corresponding  action, 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  reduce  a  summary  to  writing.  You  can  correct  me  if 
there  is  misunderstanding.  This  may  even  help  you,  wherever  necessary. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  conveyed  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress 
the  purport,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  of  our  talks. 

With  this  preface  I  proceed  to  give  the  summary. 

(1)  You  were  good  enough  to  assure  me  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  Euro¬ 
pean  members  of  Provincial  Assemblies,  neither  voted  at  the  elections  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  nor  expected  to  be  elected  by  the  electors  of 
non-Muslim  delegates. 

(2)  Election  of  the  possible  93  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  States  would  be 
determined  by  the  Nawabsaheb  of  Bhopal  and  Pundit  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  In 
the  absence  of  an  agreed  solution,  there  should  be  no  election  of  delegates  on 
behalf  of  the  States,  the  function  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Princes 
and  their  people  devolving  upon  the  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  in 
clause  20  of  the  State  Paper. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  machinery  in  British  Baluchistan 
analogous  to  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  it  should  be  treated  as  the  special  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  should  be  included  in  the  functions  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Interim 
National  Government  to  set  up  machinery  to  bring  Baluchistan  on  a  par  with 
the  other  Provinces. 

(4)  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  Paramountcy  should  cease  even  while  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  at  work  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  till  the  Constituent  Assembly 
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has  finished  its  labours  and  devised  a  constitution.  Sir  Stafford  saw  danger  in 
acting  upon  my  suggestion.  I  hold  the  opposite  view.  Acceptance  of  my  pro¬ 
posal  would  vivify  the  people  of  the  States  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  And  the 
Interim  Government  would  be  a  boon  to  the  Princes  who,  though  the  creation 
of  the  paramount  Power  and  dependent  on  it  for  the  continuance  of  their 
existence,  still  chafed  under  its  heavy  hand.  The  immediate  end  ofParamountcy 
would  test  the  sincerity  ahke  of  the  Princes  and  the  paramount  Power. 

But  if  this  Indian  feeling  did  not  find  an  echo  in  your  hearts,  I  personally 
would  be  satisfied  with  Sir  Stafford’s  view  that  Paramountcy  which  had  been 
admittedly  used  to  protect  the  Princes  against  their  people  in  the  shape  of 
suppressing  their  liberty  and  progress,  should  for  the  time  continue  for  the 
protection  and  progress  of  the  people.  If  the  people  of  the  States  are  backward, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  different  in  kind  from  the  people  of  the  direct  British 
parts  of  India  but  because  they  have  been  groaning  under  a  double  yoke. 
I  endorsed  also  the  suggestion  that  Paramountcy  should  be  exercised  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Government. 

(5)  I  have  written  to  you1  on  my  difficulty  on  grouping,  I  need  say  nothing 
more  on  the  subject,  pending  reply  to  it. 

(6)  Whilst  I  appreciate  your  and  Sir  Stafford’s  frankness,  I  would  put  on 
record  my  conviction  that  Independence  in  fact  would  be  a  farce,  if  the  British 
Troops  are  in  India  even  for  peace  and  order  within,  or  danger  from  without. 
The  condition  of  India  after  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  are  over 
will  in  this  respect  be  no  better  than  now.  If  the  position  about  the  Troops 
persists,  “Independence  next  month”  is  either  insincere  or  a  thoughtless  cry. 
Acceptance  of  “Quit  India”  by  the  British  is  unconditional,  whether  the 
Constituent  Assembly  succeeds  or  fails  in  bringing  out  a  constitution.  A  drastic 
revision  of  the  attitude  is  a  necessity  in  every  case. 

Finally,  it  can  in  no  way  be  contended  that  in  the  face  of  the  Troops  there 
would  be  natural  behaviour  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

(7)  As  to  the  Interim  Government,  the  more  I  think  and  observe,  the  more 
certain  is  my  feeling  that  a  proper  National  Government  responsible  in  fact, 
if  not  in  law,  to  the  elected  members  of  the  Central  Legislative  Assembly 
should  precede  the  summons  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Only  then,  and  not  before,  can  a  true  picture  of  coming  events  be 
presented.  The  food  crisis  demands  immediate  formation  of  a  strong,  capable 
and  homogeneous  National  Government.  Without  it,  deep  and  universal 
corruption  cannot  end,  without  it  the  psychological  effect  will  not  be  produced 
in  spite  of  the  landing  on  Indian  shores  of  expected  grain  from  outside.  Every 
day’s  delay  in  forming  such  a  government  is  agony  to  the  famished  millions  of 
India.  There  can  be  therefore  no  question  of  parity,  whether  the  Government 
is  allowed  to  be  formed  by  the  Congress  or  the  Muslim  League.  The  best  and 
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incorruptible  men  or  women  from  India  are  wanted  for  the  purpose.  I  was 
therefore  glad  to  find  that  the  Viceroy  was  already  moving  in  the  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 


1  No.  327. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

20  May  1946  at  9.30  am 

L/P&J/ 3/337:  pp.  327-8 

SECRET 

i.  The  meeting  discussed  further  the  reply  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  letter 
of  19th  May1  and  considered  draft  replies  prepared  by  the  First  Lord  and  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps.2 

2.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  send  a  short  reply  in  two  para¬ 
graphs  returning  a  negative  answer  on  both  points  raised  by  Mr.  Gandhi.  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thought  there  were  three  alternatives;  the  negative 
answer  proposed  by  the  Viceroy,  an  invitation  to  see  the  Mission  as  a  whole, 
and  a  reasoned  reply.  He  saw  disadvantages  in  all  these  alternatives  but  was 
inclined  either  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Gandhi  or  to  send  a  reasoned 
reply.  The  Viceroy  said  that  having  got  into  the  position  of  having  to  give  an 
answer,  he  thought  the  answer  must  be  a  written  one.  He  thought  it  should 
be  short  and  negative.  He  did  not  think  that  the  conversations  would  break  on 
it  but  if  so  we  must  risk  a  breakdown. 

3.  Mr.  Abell  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress 
might  be  to  provoke  a  discussion  with  the  Mission  which  by  its  character  and 
length  would  provoke  the  Muslim  League  into  refusing  to  accept  the  statement. 

4.  At  this  point  the  second  letter  from  Mr.  Gandhi  of  20th  May3  was 
received  and  read.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this  letter  was  far  from 
helpful  and  greatly  misrepresented  what  had  passed  in  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Gandhi  on  Sunday.4  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  letter  strongly  fortified 
his  view  that  the  objective  of  Congress  was  to  secure  the  Interim  Government, 
to  eliminate  British  influence  in  India  and  to  put  down  the  Muslims  and  displace 
the  Princes  before  any  constitution  was  made.  The  First  Lord  said  that  in  his 
view  Mr.  Gandhi  clearly  did  not  want  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  statement. 
It  grossly  misrepresented  the  Delegation’s  position.  If  this  letter  represented 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  attitude  then  the  Delegation  had  better  go  home.  The  Secretary 

1  No.  327.  2  See  Nos.  336  and  337.  3  No.  338.  4  See  No.  334,  note  3. 
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of  State  said  that  he  was  convinced  by  this  letter  that  no  one  should  see 
Mr.  Gandhi  apart  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  and  without  a  note 
being  taken.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  the  best  thing  might  be  to 
see  Azad  and  Nehru. 

5.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  would  like  to  send  the  draft  reply  of  which  a 
copy  is  annexed  to  this  minute.  It  appeared  to  him  that  Gandhi  had  two 
objects — to  humiliate  the  British  Government  and  to  promote  a  policy  of 
scuttle,  and  secondly,  to  secure  power  without  a  constitution  coming  into 
being  and  so  to  abandon  the  just  claims  of  the  Muslim  League.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  stand  for  a  policy  of  scuttle  and  something  better  than  that  would 
have  to  be  thought  of  if  that  situation  arose.  The  statement  had  been  well 
received  all  over  the  world  as  a  just  and  fair  one  and  we  should  take  our  stand 
firmly  on  it.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was  not  prepared  to  weaken  on 
that. 

6.  It  was  agreed  to  adjourn  consideration  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  letter  until  the 
afternoon. 


Annex  to  No.  339 

FIRST  LORD’S  DRAFT  REPLY  TO  MR.  GANDHI 

I  am  afraid  Sir  Stafford  and  myself  could  not  accept  certain  of  the  statements 
which  you  attribute  to  us  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  [20th]  May.  I  think  it  best, 
in  the  light  of  the  general  views  you  now  express,  to  put  our  position  as  a 
Cabinet  Delegation  quite  clearly  to  you. 

1.  We  have  come  to  India  with  the  full  approval  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  immediate  setting  up  of  machinery  for  the  making  of  a 
Constitution  for  India  to  which  power  could  be  handed  over. 

2.  Failing  agreement  between  the  two  principal  Parties,  our  statement  of 
May  1 6th  has  been  published  which  clearly  defines  machinery  by  which  that 
objective  can  be  secured  and  just  as  rapidly  as  the  Indian  people  are  prepared  to 
operate  the  machinery.  We  have  made  our  statement  and  we  stand  by  it. 

3 .  It  is  now  for  the  Indian  Parties  to  say  whether  they  will  co-operate  in  the 
procedure  proposed,  which  has  been  well  received  here  and  all  over  the  world, 
and  thus  to  secure  their  complete  independence  either  within  or  without  the 
British  Commonwealth,  as  they  choose,  with  the  least  possible  delay  and 
without  disturbance  or  violence. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P&J/10/43 :  ff  171-4 

20  AKBARROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  20  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

My  Committee  have  carefully  considered  the  statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  on  May  16th,  and  they  have  seen  Gandhiji  after  the  interviews  he 
has  had  with  you  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  There  are  certain  matters  about 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  to  you. 

As  we  understand  the  statement,  it  contains  certain  recommendations  and 
procedure  for  the  election  and  functioning  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  itself,  when  formed,  will,  in  my  Committee’s  opinion,  be  a  sovereign 
body  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the  Constitution  unhindered  by  any  external 
authority,  as  well  as  for  entering  into  a  treaty.  Further  that  it  will  be  open  to 
the  Assembly  to  vary  in  any  way  it  likes  the  recommendations  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  suggested  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation.  The  Constituent  Assembly  being 
a  sovereign  body  for  the  purposes  of  the  constitution,  its  final  decisions  will 
automatically  take  effect. 

As  you  are  aware  some  recommendations  have  been  made  in  your  statement 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Congress  stand  as  it  was  taken  at  the  Simla  Confer¬ 
ence  and  elsewhere.  Naturally  we  shall  try  to  get  the  Assembly  to  remove  what 
we  consider  defects  in  the  recommendations.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  educate  the  country  and  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  my  Committee  were  pleased  to  hear  Gandhiji 
say  that  you  were  trying  to  see  that  the  European  members  in  the  various  pro¬ 
vincial  assemblies,  particularly  Bengal  and  Assam,  would  neither  offer  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates  nor  vote  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  election  of  a  representative  from  British 
Baluchistan.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  elected  assembly  or  any  other  kind 
of  chamber  which  might  select  such  a  representative.  One  individual  may  not 
make  much  of  a  difference  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  it  would  make  a 
difference  if  such  an  individual  speaks  for  a  whole  province  which  he  really 
does  not  represent  in  any  way.  It  is  far  better  not  to  have  representation  at  all 
than  to  have  this  kind  of  representation  which  will  mislead  and  which  may 
decide  the  fate  of  Baluchistan  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  If  any 
kind  of  popular  representation  can  be  arranged,  we  would  welcome  it.  My 
Committee  were  pleased,  therefore,  to  hear  Gandhiji  say  that  you  are  likely 
to  include  Baluchistan  within  the  scope  of  the  Advisory  Committee’s  work. 
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In  your  recommendations  for  the  basic  form  of  the  constitution  (page  3  of 
the  printed  draft,  No.  5)1  you  state  that  provinces  should  be  free  to  form  groups 
with  executives  and  legislatures  and  each  group  could  determine  the  provincial 
subjects  to  be  taken  in  common.  Just  previous  to  this  you  state  that  all  subjects 
other  than  the  union  subjects  and  all  residuary  powers  should  vest  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Later  on  in  the  statement,2  however,  on  page  5  you  state  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  divide  up  into  three 
sections  and  “these  sections  shall  proceed  to  settle  the  provincial  constitutions 
for  the  provinces  in  each  section  and  shall  also  decide  whether  any  group 
constitution  shall  be  set  up  for  these  provinces’'.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
marked  discrepancy  in  these  two  separate  provisions.  The  basic  provision  gives 
full  autonomy  to  a  province  to  do  what  it  likes  and  subsequently  there  appears 
to  be  a  certain  compulsion  in  the  matter  which  clearly  infringes  that  autonomy. 
It  is  true  that  at  a  later  stage  the  provinces  can  opt  out  of  any  group.  In  any 
event  it  is  not  clear  how  a  province  or  its  representatives  can  be  compelled  to 
do  something  which  they  do  not  want  to  do.  A  provincial  Assembly  may  give 
a  mandate  to  its  representatives  not  to  enter  any  group  or  a  particular  group 
or  section.  As  sections  B  and  C  have  been  formed  it  is  obvious  that  one  province 
will  play  a  dominating  role  in  the  section,  the  Punjab  in  section  B  and  Bengal 
in  section  C.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  dominating  province  may  frame  a  pro¬ 
vincial  constitution  entirely  against  the  wishes  of  Sind  or  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  or  Assam.  It  may  even  conceivably  lay  down  rules,  for  elec¬ 
tions  and  otherwise,  thereby  nullifying  the  provision  for  a  province  to  opt  out 
of  a  group.  Such  could  never  be  the  intention  as  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
basic  principles  and  policy  of  the  Scheme  itself. 

The  question  of  the  Indian  States  has  been  left  vague  and,  therefore,  1  need 
not  say  much  about  it  at  this  stage.  But  it  is  clear  that  State  representatives  who 
come  into  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  do  so  more  or  less  in  the  same  way 
as  the  representatives  of  the  provinces.  The  Constituent  Assembly  cannot  be 
formed  of  entirely  disparate  elements. 

I  have  dealt  above  with  some  points  arising  out  of  your  statement.  Possibly 
some  of  them  can  be  cleared  up  by  you  and  the  defects  removed.  The  principal 
point,  however,  is,  as  stated  above,  that  we  look  upon  this  Constituent 
Assembly  as  a  sovereign  body  which  can  decide  as  it  chooses  in  regard  to  any 
matter  before  it  and  can  give  effect  to  its  decision.  The  only  limitation  we 
recognise  is  that  in  regard  to  certain  major  communal  issues  the  decision  should 
be  by  a  majority  of  each  of  the  two  major  communities.  We  shall  try  to 
approach  the  public  and  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  our 
own  proposals  for  removing  any  defects  in  the  recommendations  made  by  you. 

Gandhiji  has  informed  my  Committee  that  you  contemplate  that  British 
troops  will  remain  in  India  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  Government  in 
accordance  with  the  instrument  produced  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  My 
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Committee  feel  that  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  India  will  be  a  negation 
of  India  s  independence.  India  should  be  considered  to  be  independent  in  fact 
from  the  moment  that  the  National  Provisional  Government  is  established. 

I  shall  be  grateful  to  have  an  early  reply  so  that  my  Committee  may  come  to 
a  decision  in  regard  to  your  statement. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZ AD 

1  This  refers  to  paragraph  15  (5)  of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  of  16th  May,  1946. 

2  This  refers  to  paragraph  19. 
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L\PD]\5\337 :  pp.  332-3 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  letters  of  the  19th1  and  20th 
May2  and  also  considered  a  letter  from  Maulana  Azad3  raising  certain  points 
for  elucidation  on  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  Statement.  It  was  agreed  to  take 
the  line  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gandhi  that  the  Delegation  had  received  a  formal  letter 
from  the  Congress  Working  Committee  to  which  they  would  be  sending  a 
reply,  but  that  meanwhile  they  wished  to  make  it  plain  that  parts  of  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  letter  did  not  conform  with  the  recollection  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  of  what  was  said  at  their  conversation  with  Mr.  Gandhi. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  the  reply  must  make  it  clear  that  paragraphs  6  and  7 
of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  letter  were  not  acceptable.  These  referred  to  "independence 
next  month”  and  "an  Interim  Government  responsible  in  fact  to  the  elected 
members  of  the  Central  Legislature”.  The  First  Lord  considered  that  these 
propositions  were  inconsistent  with  the  directive  to  the  Delegation4  which 
required  that  independence  should  not  be  granted  until  there  was  adequate 
protection  in  the  constitution  or  otherwise  for  racial  and  religious  minorities. 

The  Viceroy  considered  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  there  was  no 
question  of  immediate  independence.  If  that  was  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  it  would  be  better  to  be  frank  about  it.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  he  was  quite  prepared  for  these  points  to  be  made  in  the  reply.  He 
would  prefer,  however,  to  make  them  in  the  annexure  which  would  set  out  the 
differences  between  Mr.  Gandhi’s  version  of  what  passed  and  his  own  and 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  recollection. 


1  No.  327. 


^  Vol.  VI,  No.  507. 
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2  No.  338. 
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The  Viceroy  said  that  the  reply  must  deal  with  the  question  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Constitution-making  Body.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  Mission  had  not  made  it  clear  to  the  Congress  that  there  must 
be  adequate  provision  for  minority  protection  before  sovereignty  could  be 
transferred.  It  was  agreed  to  take  time  to  draft  an  answer  to  Maulana  Azad. 
The  draft  reply  to  Mr.  Gandhi  was  amended  and  agreed. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  his  existing  Council  was  rapidly  disintegrating. 
Sir  A.  Rowlands  and  Sir  John  Thorne  had  made  arrangements  to  leave  India 
on  the  2nd  June.  He  thought  that  he  must  allow  them  to  go  and  if  necessary 
carry  on  with  officials  for  a  short  period.  He  also  reported  that  he  had  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Sir  E.  Benthall  the  question  of  the  Europeans  participating  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Sir  E.  Benthall  had  advised  that  the  Delegation  should 
see  Mr.  Lawson.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  Europeans  would  wish  to 
exercise  their  right  to  elect. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  333-4 

CONFIDENTIAL  20  May  1946 

Since  receiving  your  two  letters  of  the  19th1  and  20th,2  we  have  had  an  official 
communication3  from  the  Congress  raising  the  same  points.  As  we  intend 
shortly  to  reply  to  this  letter  I  will  not  in  this  answer  deal  with  the  various 
matters  you  raise. 

As  some  of  the  paragraphs  in  your  second  letter  do  not  accord  with  my 
recollection  or  that  of  Sir  Stafford,  I  am  enclosing  a  note  setting  out  the  matters 
on  which  we  differ.  We  confirm  as  you  imply  in  your  paragraphs  6  and  7 
that  we  told  you  quite  definitely  that  we  could  not  agree  with  the  propositions 
you  there  set  out.  The  Delegation  wish  me  in  particular  to  make  it  plain  that 
independence  must  follow  and  not  precede  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
new  Constitution. 


Enclosure  to  No.  342 

1.  We  gave  no  such  assurance  but  stated  that  we  were  investigating  the 
position  on  the  lines  stated. 

2.  On  this  matter  we  said  there  would  have  to  be  consultations  as  set  out 
in  paragraph  14  of  the  Statement  which  we  read  to  you  and  that  a  part  of  them 
would  no  doubt  be  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  and  the 
President  of  Congress. 
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3.  This  was  your  suggestion.  We  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a 
person  in  the  best  way  possible  to  ensure  his  representative  character. 

4.  In  the  second  paragraph  you  are  misinterpreting  what  Sir  Stafford  said. 
He  stated  that  he  knew  the  view  was  held  that  in  the  past  Paramountcy  had 
been  used  in  certain  cases  to  support  the  Princes  against  their  people  but  that 
in  the  interim  period  the  Crown  Representative  would  want  to  help  forward 
the  movement  towards  democracy  in  the  States  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  come  into  the  Union.  It  was  also  stated  by  us  that  Paramountcy  would 
be  exercised  by  the  Crown  Representative  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Interim  Government,  though  there  might  be  consultation 
between  the  Interim  Government  and  the  States  on  matters  of  common 
economic  interest. 

1  No.  327.  2  No.  338.  3 4  No.  340. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  F.  Burrows  (Bengal) 

Telegram ,  R/j/ 1/121:  f  43 

important  20  May  1946,  7.20  pm 

CONFIDENTIAL 

No.  1105-S.  Your  no  of  17th  May.1  Cabinet  Statement.  Election  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Constituent  Assembly.  Choice  is  not  confined  to  M.L.As. 

2.  Representation  of  Europeans.  Delegation  and  I  think  you  should  discuss 
with  the  European  Group.  I  should  let  you  know  that  Congress  are  trying  to 
obtain  undertaking  that  they  will  not  seek  election  to  Constituent  Assembly. 
Will  you  please  obtain  views  of  Group  and  let  me  know.  I  will  see  Lawson  in 
Delhi  if  necessary. 

3 .  I  confirm  that  Assam’s  representatives  will  have  voice  in  deciding  Bengal’s 
constitution  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Modification  of  Provincial  boundaries.  Document  contemplates  that 
Provinces  will  be  maintained  in  integrity  and  with  present  boundaries  until 
new  Provincial  Assemblies  have  had  opportunity  of  opting  out  of  the  Group. 


1  No.  309. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/43:  f  146 

IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  20  May  1946 ,  7.30  pm 

secret  Received:  20  May ,  7.10  pm 

index  43 .  Following  Secret  for  Prime  Minister  from  Delegation.  Since  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  telegram1  Index  42  situation  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Our 
next  four  immediately  succeeding  telegrams  repeat  letters  received  yesterday 
and  today  from  Gandhi  and  Azad  and  the  reply  which  we  have  sent  to  Gandhi 
this  evening.2  We  shall  consider  tomorrow  reply  to  be  made  to  Azad  and 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  Nehru  and  Azad  before  we  send  the 
reply. 

2.  You  will  see  that  letters  clearly  indicate  that  Congress  propose  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  grouping  proposal  and  that  they  object  to  parity  in  the  interim 
Executive.  These  two  points  may  be  crucial  in  securing  Muslim  co-operation. 
It  is  true  that  provision  that  majority  of  both  major  communities  is  required 
for  any  such  decision  is  recognised  in  last  paragraph  but  two  in  Azad’s  letter  but 
his  wording  is  more  restrictive  than  that  in  our  Statement  and  it  may  be  that 
even  this  provision  would  be  overwhelmed  once  Constituent  Assembly  meets. 

3.  We  may  therefore  be  faced  before  long  with  threat  of  direct  action  by 
Congress  if  we  do  not  give  way  to  their  demands.  We  are  giving  consideration 
to  what  our  policy  should  be  in  that  event. 

1  No.  334. 

2  Tels.  Index  44-47  repeated  the  texts  of  Nos.  327,  338,  340,  and  342.  L/P&J/10/23:  ff  120-8. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rl3lili32:ff7-8 

SECRET  21  May  1946 

NO.  603 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

Macdonald,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Bayley,  the  acting  Deputy  Director 
General,  C.I.D.,  whom  I  sent  to  Lahore  last  week  to  study  reactions  to  the 
Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals,  have  just  returned  to  Simla  and  given  me  the 
following  appreciation. 
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(1)  The  Muslims  are  on  the  whole  very  pleased.  They  think  the  proposals 
give  them  most  of  what  they  want,  and  will  be  glad  if  Jinnah  accepts  them. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  they  will  follow  Jinnah’s  lead  whatever  it  may  be. 

(2)  Hindu  opinion,  which  was  originally  not  unfavourable,  is  changing 
slowly  and  may  before  long  become  hostile. 

(3)  The  Sikhs  are  intensely  bitter,  so  much  so  that  Tara  Singh  would  not 
come  to  see  Macdonald.  Giani  Kartar  Singh  and  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  of 
Jullundur  (who  would  be  the  Panthic  Party’s  choice  to  succeed  Sardar  Baldev 
Singh  or  to  fill  a  second  Sikh  Ministership)  called  on  him,  and  also  Sardar 
Sujan  Singh  of  Sarhali  in  the  Amritsar  district,  who  came  straight  from  Tara 
Singh.  They  all  contended  that  they  had  expected  some  definite  concessions 
to  the  Sikhs,  and  had  been  badly  let  down.  They  are  particularly  sore  at  the 
allotment  of  only  four  seats  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  the  Sikh  com¬ 
munity.  Kartar  Singh  and  Swaran  Singh  alleged  that  the  Sikhs  were  now  united 
without  distinction  between  the  Panthic  Party  and  the  Congress,  and  would 
take  all  possible  action  to  assert  their  rights.  They  intended  to  hold  protest 
meetings  lasting  probably  two  or  three  days  from  26th  May,  and  a  more 
important  meeting  on  9th  June  to  decide  what  form  their  offensive  against 
the  authorities  is  to  take. 

2.  Macdonald,  who  knows  the  Sikh  leaders  well,  told  them  that  their  best 
plan  was  to  sit  back  and  take  no  action  until  the  situation  cleared.  He  thought 
it  absurd  for  them  to  bum  their  boats  before  they  knew  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress  would  be.  They  were  still  in  an  excellent 
bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  the  Muslim  League,  and,  if  they  kept  their  heads, 
could  probably  secure  a  very  adequate  position  for  themselves  in  the  Punjab. 
The  Sikhs  were  not  impressed  by  this  line  of  reasoning  and  reiterated  that  if 
they  had  known  what  the  Cabinet  Mission  intended,  they  could  have  made 
satisfactory  terms  with  Jinnah  some  time  ago.  They  had  now  been  handed 
over  to  him  in  perpetuity,  and  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  Jinnah  or  the 
Muslim  League  being  ready  to  do  a  reasonable  deal. 

3.  We  may  have  serious  trouble  with  the  Sikhs,  who  are  intensely  obstinate, 
and  formidable  when  aroused  to  common  action.  They  hold,  if  they  could 
but  realise  it,  a  very  satisfactory  position  in  the  Punjab— -a  compact  homo¬ 
geneous  community  settled  largely  in  the  districts  adjoining  Lahore  and  in  the 
Lahore  district  itself  can  never  be  neglected  by  the  Government  in  power.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Muslim  element  in  any  Government  would  be  ready 
to  conciliate  the  Sikhs,  and  if  they  would  only  keep  quiet  and  step  in  when  there 
is  any  question  of  a  change  of  Government  in  the  Punjab,  I  believe  that  their 
future  would  be  reasonably  secure.  Unfortunately  they  have  their  own  internal 
stresses.  The  broad  division  is  between  the  Congress  Sikhs  and  the  Panthic 
Party,  which  is  made  up  of  various  Akali  groups  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
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of  Sikhs,  including  many  of  the  old  “loyalist”  type.  Before  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  Statement  the  two  main  parties  were  manoeuvring  for  position  at 
the  Gurdwara  elections,  which  take  place  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
Panthic  Party  were  afraid  after  the  Assembly  elections  to  do  a  deal  with  the 
Muslim  League,  because  they  thought  that  this  would  lead  to  their  defeat  by 
the  Congress  at  the  Gurdwara  elections.  The  Gurdwara  funds  are  considerable 
and  are  a  great  help  to  a  political  party,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Gurdwara  elections  may  tempt  the  leaders  to  take  an  extravagant  anti- 
Muslim  attitude.  Those  who  saw  Macdonald  said  that  the  Panthic  Party  would 
not  in  the  face  of  the  new  threat  to  the  Sikh  community  as  a  whole  take  any 
interest  in  the  Gurdwara  elections,  but  I  very  much  doubt  this,  just  as  I  doubt 
the  assertion  that  the  Congress  Sikhs  and  the  Panthic  Party  will  amalgamate. 

4.  I  will  keep  Your  Excellency  in  touch  with  developments.  Baldev  Singh 
is  expected  back  from  Delhi  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  May,  and  after  con¬ 
sulting  him  I  will,  if  necessary,  send  for  some  of  the  Sikh  leaders  and  see  if  I 
can  bring  them  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  M.  JENKINS 

1  A  note  on  the  file  states  that  copies  of  Sir  E.  Jenkins’  letter  were  sent  to  Mr  Turnbull  and  Sir  J. 

Thorne. 
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Mr  Gandhi's  article  in  Harijan 1 
L/P&J/10I43 :  ff  142-4 

AN  ANALYSIS 

After  four  days  of  searching  examination  of  the  State  Paper  issued  by  the 
Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  my 
conviction  abides  that  it  is  the  best  document  the  British  Government  could 
have  produced  in  the  circumstances.  It  reflects  our  weakness,  if  we  would  be 
good  enough  to  see  it.  The  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  did  not,  could  not 
agree.  We  would  grievously  err  if  at  this  time  we  foolishly  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  differences  are  a  British  creation.  The  Mission  have  not  come  all  the 
way  from  England  to  exploit  them.  They  have  come  to  devise  the  easiest  and 
quickest  method  of  ending  British  rule.  We  must  be  brave  enough  to  believe 
their  declaration  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  Bravery  thrives  upon  the  deceit 
of  the  deceiver. 

My  compliment,  however,  does  not  mean  that  what  is  best  from  the  British 
standpoint  is  also  best  or  even  good  from  the  Indian.  Their  best  may  possibly 
be  harmful.  My  meaning  will,  I  hope,  be  clear  from  what  follows. 
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The  authors  of  the  document  have  endeavoured  to  say  fully  what  they  mean. 
They  have  gathered  from  their  talks  the  minimum  they  thought  would  bring 
the  parties  together  for  framing  India’s  charter  of  freedom.  Their  one  purpose 
is  to  end  British  rule  as  early  as  may  be.  They  would  do  so,  if  they  could,  by 
their  effort,  leave  a  united  India  not  tom  asunder  by  internecine  quarrel  border¬ 
ing  on  civil  war.  They  would  leave  in  any  case.  Since  in  Simla  the  two  parties, 
though  the  Mission  succeeded  in  bringing  them  together  at  the  Conference 
table  (with  what  patience  and  skill  they  could  do  so,  they  alone  could  tell), 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement.2  Nothing  daunted,  they  descended  to  the 
plains  of  India,  devised  a  worthy  document  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
Constituent  Assembly  which  should  frame  India’s  charter  of  independence, 
free  of  any  British  control  or  influence.  It  is  an  appeal  and  an  advice.  It  has  no 
compulsion  in  it.  Thus  the  Provincial  Assemblies  may  or  may  not  elect  the 
delegates.  The  delegates,  having  been  elected,  may  or  may  not  join  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  The  Assembly  having  met,  may  lay  down  a  procedure 
different  from  the  one  laid  down  in  the  Statement.  Whatever  is  binding  on  any 
person  or  party  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  situation.  The  separate  voting 
is  binding  on  both  the  major  parties,  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Assembly  and  in  no  other  wise.  At  the  time  of  writing,  I  took  up 
the  Statement,  re-read  it  clause  by  clause,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  binding  in  law.  Honour  and  necessity  alone  are  the  two 
binding  forces. 

What  is  binding  is  that  part  of  it  which  commits  the  British  Government. 
Hence,  I  suppose,  the  four  members  of  the  British  Mission  took  the  precaution 
of  receiving  full  approval  of  the  British  Government  and  the  two  Houses  ot 
Parliament.  The  Mission  are  entitled  to  warm  congratulations  for  the  first 
step  in  the  act  of  renunciation  which  the  Statement  is.  Since  other  steps  are 
necessary  for  full  renunciation,  I  have  called  this  one  a  promissory  note. 

Though  the  response  to  be  made  by  India  is  to  be  voluntary,  the  authors 
have  naturally  assumed  that  the  Indian  parties  are  well  organised  and  responsible 
bodies  capable  of  doing  voluntary  acts  as  fully  as,  if  not  more  fully  than, 
compulsory  acts.  Therefore,  when  Lord  P ethick-La wr ence  said  to  a  press 
correspondent:  “If  they  do  come  together  on  that  basis,  it  will  mean  that  they 
will  have  accepted  that  basis,  but  they  can  still  change  it  if  by  a  majority  of 
each  party  they  desire  to  do  so,”  he  was  right  in  the  sense  that  those  who 
became  delegates,  well  knowing  the  contents  of  the  Statement,  were  expected 
by  the  authors  to  abide  by  the  basis,  unless  it  was  duly  altered  by  the  major 

1  The  document  on  the  file  is  in  the  form  of  a  draft  and  is  dated  ‘New  Delhi.  20.5.46’.  Evidently  it  is 
the  draft  sent  by  Mr  Gandhi  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  which  is  referred  to  in  No.  347.  The  draft  was  published 
without  significant  alteration  in  Harijan  of  26  May. 

2  In  the  published  version,  this  sentence  reads:  ‘Since  in  Simla  the  two  Parties  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  the  Mission  succeeded  in  bringing  them  together  at  the  Conference  table  (with  what 
patience  and  skill  they  could  do  so  they  alone  could  tell).’ 
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parties.  When  two  or  more  rival  parties  meet  together,  they  do  so  under  some 
understanding.  A  self-chosen  umpire  (in  the  absence  of  one  chosen  by  the 
parties,  the  authors  constitute  themselves  one)  fancies  that  the  parties  will  come 
together  only  if  he  presents  them  with  a  proposal  containing  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum,  and  he  makes  his  proposal,  leaving  them  free  to  add  to,  subtract  from  or 
altogether  change  it  by  joint  agreement. 

This  is  perfect  so  far.  But  what  about  units?  Are  the  Sikhs,  for  whom  the 
Punjab  is  the  only  home  in  India,  to  consider  themselves  against  their  will,  as 
part  of  the  section  which  takes  in  Sindh,  Baluchistan  and  the  Frontier  Province  ? 
Or  is  the  Frontier  Province  also  against  its  will  to  belong  to  the  Punjab,  called 
“B”  in  the  Statement,  or  Assam  to  “C”  although  it  is  a  predominantly  Non- 
Muslim  province?  In  my  opinion,  the  voluntary  character  of  the  Statement 
demands  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  unit  should  be  unimpaired.  Any 
member  of  the  sections  is  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  it.  The  freedom  to  opt  out 
is  an  additional  safeguard.  It  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  freedom  retained 
in  paragraph  15(5)  which  reads: 

“Provinces  should  be  free  to  form  groups  with  executives  and  legislatures 

and  each  group  could  determine  the  Provincial  subjects  to  be  taken  in 

common.” 

It  is  clear  that  this  freedom  was  not  taken  away  by  the  authors  by  section  19 
which  “proposes”  (does  not  order)  what  should  be  done.  It  presupposes  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  its  first  meeting  will  ask  the 
delegates  of  the  Provinces  whether  they  would  accept  the  group  principle  and 
if  they  do,  whether  they  will  accept  the  assignment  given  to  their  Province. 
This  freedom  inherent  in  every  Province  and  that  given  by  15(5)  will  remain 
intact.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  two  paragraphs  as  also  the  charge  of  compulsion  which 
would  immediately  alter  the  noble  character  of  the  document.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  ask  all  those  who  are  perturbed  by  the  group  proposal  and  the  arbitrary 
assignment,  that,  if  my  interpretation  is  valid,  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause 
for  perturbation. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  document  which  would  puzzle  any  hasty 
reader  who  forgets  that  it  is  simply  an  appeal  and  an  advice  to  the  nation 
showing  how  to  achieve  independence  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  reason 
is  clear.  In  the  new  world  that  is  to  emerge  out  of  the  present  chaos,  India  in 
bondage  will  cease  to  be  “the  brightest  jewel”  in  the  British  Crown,  it  will 
become  the  blackest  spot  in  that  crown,  so  black  that  it  will  be  fit  only  for  the 
dustbin.  Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  hope  and  pray  with  me  that  the  British  Crown 
has  a  better  use  for  Britain  and  the  world.  The  “brightest  jewel”  is  an  arroga- 
tion.  When  the  promissory  note  is  fully  honoured,  the  British  Crown  will  have 
a  unique  jewel  as  of  right  flowing  from  due  performance  of  duty. 
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There  are  other  matters  outside  the  Statement  which  are  required  to  back 
the  promissory  note.  But  I  must  defer  that  examination  to  the  next  issue  of 
Harijan. 

M.  K.  GANDHI 
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Record  of  Meeting  between  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 

Wav  ell  on  Tuesday,  21  May  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  334-3 

SECRET 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Nehru  about  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council.  Nehru  had  discussed  names  in  a  non-committal  way  and  had 
again  asked  for  a  declaration  of  independence  in  the  interim  period.  He  had 
pointed  to  Mr.  Amery’s  statement  in  The  Times2  as  justification. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Gandhi 
addressed  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  enclosing  the  draft  of  an  article  which  Gandhi 
proposed  to  publish  in  Flarijan .  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  thought  there 
was  some  advantage  in  this  article  being  published  since  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
satisfactory  features  it  contained  some  general  approval  of  the  Delegation’s 
Statement.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  that  the  reply  should  be  a  short 
note  saying  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  ill  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  matter.  It 
should  add  that  the  article  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Statement  and  that 
Mr.  Gandhi  could  not  expect  the  Delegation  to  agree  with  it.  The  danger  was 
that  Mr.  Gandhi  would  say  that  the  Delegation  had  seen  the  article  and  made 
no  comment.  It  was  essential  to  hold  firmly  to  the  Statement  and  not  allow 
one  Party  to  select  from  it  only  what  it  chose. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  what  power  we  had  to  prevent  the  procedure 
for  setting  up  Groups  being  discussed  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  at 
the  outset.  We  could  not  make  our  Statement  mandatory  because  there  was 
no  means  of  compelling  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  refrain  from 
raising  this  subject.  The  Viceroy  said  that  none-the-less  we  ought  to  say  that 
what  Gandhi  proposed  was  not  in  accord  with  our  intentions  and  that  we  dis¬ 
approved  of  it.  It  was  essential  not  to  give  tacit  assent  to  it.  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  he  would  draft  a  short  reply  and  let  the  Viceroy  see  it  before  it 
issued.  (The  letter  in  question  is  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’s  letter  of  the  21st 
May3  to  Mr.  Gandhi  which  was  agreed  to  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.) 

The  meeting  considered  a  draft4  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  in  reply  in  Maulana  Azad 


1  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  not  present  owing  to  illness. 

4  A  copy  of  this  draft  is  on  L/P&J/10/43:  ff  135-7. 


2  See  No.  335,  note  1. 


3  No.  348. 
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and  some  additional  paragraphs5  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  passage  must  be  included  controverting  the  contention  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  would  be  a  sovereign  body  the  conclusions  of  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  take  effect.  Discussion  of  the  draft  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

5  A  copy  of  the  draft  of  these  additional  paragraphs  is  on  L/P&J/10/43:  f  138. 


348 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 
LIP&JI10I43:  f  141 

21  May  ig46 

Dear  Gandhiji, 

I  know  that  you  will  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  at 
present  laid  up  and  unable  to  deal  with  affairs;  and  you  will  understand  why, 
in  the  circumstances,  he  has  not  been  able  to  send  you  a  personal  reply  to  your 
letter  enclosing  an  advance  copy  of  the  article1  you  have  written  for  Harijan . 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  sentence 
of  your  letter,  his  Secretary  has  shown  the  article  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  your  friendly  remarks  about  my  colleagues  and  myself  and  our  Statement. 
But  you  will,  of  course,  appreciate  that  there  are  other  parts  of  it  with  regard 
to  which  my  views  are  quite  different  from  your  own. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

1  No.  346. 
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Pandit  Nehru  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&J/3I337:  p.  333 

21  May  ig46 

During  our  talks  yesterday  I  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery. 
I  find  now  that  this  was  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  London  Times.1  I  am 
enclosing  a  press  cutting  giving  this  letter. 

You  will  notice  that  after  referring  to  the  Viceroy’s  discretionary  power,  he 

says: — 

“Still  less  is  there  any  obligation  on  the  Government  or  Parliament  of  the 
country  to  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion.  Nothing,  I  believe, 
would  be  of  greater  help  in  bringing  an  Interim  Government  together  and 
enabling  it  to  discharge  its  great  responsibilities  with  authority  than  that  the 
British  Government  should  make  that  point  perfectly  clear. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  declare  here  and  now  that  we  shall 
regard  our  relations  to  such  a  Government  as  in  no  way  differing  from  our 
relations  with  the  Government  of  any  other  partner  member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  for  that  matter  with  any  other  nation  outside  the  Commonwealth.” 

Mr.  Amery  s  views  in  regard  to  India  and  other  matters  are  not  mine  and 
our  approach  has  been  very  different.  Yet  from  his  own  approach  he  has 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  which,  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter,  is  not  very 
different  from  ours.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  the  present  Labour 
Government  in  Britain  is  more  conservative  in  its  Indian  policy  than  Mr. 
Amery  would  like  it  to  be. 

1  See  No.  335,  note  1. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIF&J/5I337:  p.  333 

21  May  ig46 

The  members  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  have  now  been  in  Delhi 
for  several  days.  They  are  all  men  with  heavy  engagements  in  their  own 
Provinces.  It  is  at  any  time  difficult  for  them  to  be  away  from  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  long.  It  is  more  so  in  the  present  time  with  its  many  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  I  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  if  you  let  me  know  your  programme 
regarding  the  setting  up  of  an  Interim  Government  and  allied  questions.  If 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  delay,  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  return  to  their 
respective  Provinces.1 

1  No  reply  to  this  letter  has  been  traced;  see,  however,  No.  370. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&Jliofa 


PRIVATE  AND  SECRET 


India  office,  21  May  ig^6 
Received:  28  May 


My  dear  Wavell, 

First  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  great  success  so  far  achieved  by  the  State¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself,  and  in  particular  on  your 
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admirable  broadcast.  The  press  reactions  in  this  country  have  been  good  and, 
except  for  such  Right  Wing  irreconcilables  as  Winston  Churchill,  it  is,  I  think, 
safe  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole  are  most  favourably  im¬ 
pressed.  We  may  of  course  have  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another  when  we  get 
down  to  a  full  dress  debate,  but  in  the  meantime  we  may  all  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  political  atmosphere  at  this  end.  We  are  waiting  anxiously  to  hear 
the  statement  put  out  by  the  two  parties  in  India  but  so  far  the  omens  seem 
to  be  favourable.  Particular  interest  here  is,  of  course,  centred  on  the  formation 
of  the  Interim  Government  and  we  all  hope  you  can  pull  this  off  successfully. 

2.  The  Mission’s  activities  have  naturally  overshadowed  everything  else  and 
there  is  little  of  current  interest  to  write  about.  The  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 
meetings  are  starting  again  this  week  and  I  am  attending  most  of  them; 
obviously  I  hold  no  more  than  a  watching  brief  and  there  can  be  no  question 
of  expressing  any  point  of  view  on  behalf  of  India  at  this  stage.  The  discussions 
have  on  the  whole  been  on  very  general  lines  and  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
formal  decisions.  We  shall  have  to  consider  at  the  end  of  the  Conference,  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  then  prevailing,  precisely  what  information  or 
papers  should  be  passed  to  you  for  record.  It  may  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the 
papers  are  regarded  as  purely  personal  to  the  Prime  Ministers  who  take  part 
in  the  discussions. 

3.  The  food  situation  continues  to  cause  us  the  greatest  anxiety  and  you  will 
have  noted,  from  an  official  telegram  which  has  been  sent  to  you,1  the  results 
so  far  as  India  is  concerned  of  Herbert  Morrison’s  visit  to  America.  Before  he 
went  the  picture  looked  very  black  and  it  seemed  very  dubious  how  far  we 
could  get  the  Americans  during  the  next  few  months  to  assist  us  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  India  and  the  British  Zone  in  Germany.  We  have  so  far 
very  little  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  arrangement  which  he  has 
been  able  to  reach  with  the  Americans,  but  what  we  do  know  suggests  that 
India  may  hope  to  get  more  than  seemed  likely  to  be  the  case  before  he  went 
to  Washington,  although  a  good  deal  less  than  the  Government  of  India’s 
requirement.  When  we  get  more  information  about  what  has  been  arranged 
we  shall  send  the  Food  Department  a  further  telegram. 

4.  His  absence,  temporary  as  it  is,  adds  one  to  the  already  long  list  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  out  of  the  country  and  I  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  most 
anxious  to  see  the  Mission  back  again  as  soon  as  possible.  I  gather  that  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  earliest  date  on  which  they  could  possibly  leave  is  May 
3 1st,  and  we  await  a  firm  date. 

5.  We  continue  to  press  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  the  passage  question. 
The  confusion  caused  by  certain  figures  given  from  your  end  including 
military  as  well  as  civilian  needs  has  now  been  cleared  up  and  we  are  agreed 
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as  to  the  rough  figures  on  which  we  have  to  work.  I  hope  to  be  sending  you  a 
telegram  before  long  which  will  give  the  latest  position. 

6.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  today’s  telegrams2  from  the  Delega¬ 
tion  which  paint  a  distinctly  gloomier  picture  of  present  prospects. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  HENDERSON 

1  Tel.  9401  of  17  May.  This  stated  that  the  arrangement  Mr  Morrison  had  been  authorised  to  accept 
with  the  United  States  gave  India  shipments  amounting  to  i*2  million  tons  of  cereals  other  than  rice 
in  the  period  May-September  1946.  It  therefore  appeared  India  would  receive  shipments  amounting 
to  little  more  than  half  of  what  was  required  to  maintain  the  12  ounce  ration  and  give  Provinces 
six  weeks  working  stock.  L/E/8/3428. 

2  See  No.  344  and  its  note  2.  The  telegrams  were  despatched  on  20  May. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 

L/PO/ 10/23 

PRIVATE  AND  SECRET  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

21  May  1946 

My  dear  Henderson, 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time.  We  had  a  very  busy 
period  in  Simla  and  spent,  I  suppose,  6  hours  a  day  on  an  average  in  con¬ 
ferences  of  one  sort  or  another. 

2.  The  Statement  has  had  a  very  good  first  reception  from  Nationalist  circles 
here,  and  from  all  the  Moderates.  The  Muslim  League  are  sitting  on  the  fence 
but  have  not,  as  you  know,  condemned  it  out  of  hand.  Muslim  opinion  is 
however  adverse  both  because  the  Statement  does  not  grant  a  separate  sove¬ 
reign  State  of  Pakistan,  and  also  because  it  contains  so  definite  a  rejection  of 
the  Pakistan  idea  in  the  preamble.  The  Sikhs  however  object  to  the  scheme 
because  they  say  it  does  in  effect  grant  Pakistan. 

3.  In  the  last  day  or  two  the  Congress  have  shown  signs  of  wanting  to 
“improve”  the  scheme,  and,  while  agreeing  to  work  the  machinery,  to  start 
propaganda  against  all  those  parts  of  the  scheme  which  are  designed  to  satisfy 
the  Muslims  and  which  are  consequently  unpalatable  to  themselves.  I  rather 
fear  that  the  Congress  object  may  be  to  insure  that  the  Muslim  League  do  not 
come  in  either  to  the  Interim  Government  or  to  the  Constituent  Assemblies. 
There  will  then  of  course  be  a  demand  for  us  to  go  ahead  without  the  Muslims, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  remark  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  no  veto  being 
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allowed  to  minorities1  will  be  quoted,  and  there  will  be  further  pressure  to  hand 
over  complete  power  to  the  Congress  in  the  interim  period.  Indeed  there  is  a 
strong  section  in  Congress  which  has  never  had  any  other  objective  than  this. 
This  section  has  no  interest  in  the  framing  of  a  final  Constitution;  all  it  wants 
is  power,  complete  power,  and  power  at  once.  The  leader  of  this  section  in 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  is  of  course  Patel. 

4.  The  other  section  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee  is  headed  by 
Nehru  and  seems  prepared  to  give  the  scheme  a  genuine  chance.  Gandhi  comes 
out  in  Nehru’s  colours  one  day  and  in  Patel’s  the  next,  which  makes  the 
situation  very  confused — still  more  so,  because  it  is  never  easy  to  tell  from 
Gandhi’s  statements  whose  colours  he  is  wearing,  he  is  a  king  chameleon. 

5.  I  am  trying  to  get  ahead  with  negotiations  for  an  Interim  Government, 
but  it  looks  as  if  these  also  will  be  delayed  until  the  Council  of  the  Muslim 
League  has  sat  on  the  5  th  June. 

6.  I  am  glad  Morrison  fought  stoutly  for  us  in  Washington,  though  even 
he  was  not  able  to  secure  anything  like  the  amount  of  imports  that  we  need.2 
Our  best  hope  now  lies  in  Dr.  Shariar  in  Java.  It  seems  that  there  really  is 
some  rice  there  and  that  it  may  be  exported  as  a  gesture  from  Shariar  to  Nehru. 
Council  considered  the  food  situation  last  week.  There  was  some  informal 
discussion  whether  we  should  cut  the  rations.  We  may  have  to  consider  that 
later,  but  at  the  moment  the  feeling  both  in  my  Council  and  in  the  Provinces 
is  that  a  cut  in  the  rations  would  create  very  serious  labour  trouble  and  by 
affecting  confidence  would  probably  damage  the  prospects  of  procurement  so 
as  to  leave  us  even  worse  off  than  before. 

7.  I  do  hope  you  are  doing  all  you  can  for  us  in  the  matter  of  passages  to 
the  U.K.  When  you  last  wrote  on  the  3rd  May3  you  were  unable  to  understand 
the  figures  in  our  latest  telegram.  This  included  demands  for  service  families 
as  has  been  explained  in  subsequent  correspondence. 

8.  I  imagine  you  see  Governors’  letters  and  you  will  realise  the  sort  of 
difficulties  that  they  are  in.  Congress  Ministries  are  bound  to  make  awkward 
demands  in  the  first  few  months  after  coming  into  office,  and  it  has  gone  very 
much  against  the  grain  to  release  murderers  on  their  advice.  In  Bihar  there  is 
a  tussle  going  on  about  the  protection  of  Government  servants;  unfortunately 
the  Premier  has  been  wise  enough  to  choose  a  case  which  from  our  point  of 
view  is  not  a  very  strong  one;  but  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Governor  that 
wherever  we  have  a  reasonable  case  I  will  support  him  fully. 

9.  The  Governments  of  Orissa  and  the  U.P.  concert  to  recruit  ex-I.N.A. 
men  in  their  Medical  Services,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  Governors  have  no 
right  to  intervene  in  this  matter.  If  however,  as  has  been  rumoured,  the 
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Bombay  Government  put  up  a  proposal  to  recruit  I.N.A.  men  into  the  Police 
that  will  attract  the  Governor’s  special  responsibility  and  will  have  to  be 
resisted. 

10.  We  are  threatened  with  railway  strikes  and  are  in  a  weak  position 
because  we  must  move  food  and  cannot  afford  to  let  the  railways  go  out  of 
action.  We  are  however  fighting  a  fairly  strong  rearguard  action.  If  we  give 
way  too  much  we  shall  seriously  embarrass  the  new  Government.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  if  the  demands  of  the  workers  were  met  it  would  probably  involve 
an  increase  in  fares  and  rate  charges  of  as  much  as  40%. 

11.  Communal  feeling  is  high  in  many  places  as  the  Governors’  letters 
show.  In  Karachi  the  other  day  the  accidental  dropping  of  an  onion  from  a 
verandah  by  a  child  nearly  started  a  communal  fracas.  If  the  Muslim  League 
were  to  reject  the  scheme  in  the  Statement  there  would  undoubtedly  be  wide¬ 
spread  communal  riots. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 

1  In  the  course  of  Mr  Attlee’s  speech  in  the  debate  of  15  March  1946.  See  Pari  Debs.,  5  th  ser.,  H.  of  C., 
vol.  420,  col.  1422. 

2  See  No.  351,  note  1.  3  No.  185,  para.  4. 
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Record  of  Meetings  of  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  22  May  1946  at  10  am  and  2.30  pm 
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SECRET 


Morning  Meeting 

1.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter2  from  Azad  about  the  Interim 
Executive  Council.  The  question  was  whether  to  proceed  with  talks  with 
Congress  on  this  subject.  There  were  three  possible  courses— -to  wait  until 
Mr.  Jinnah  had  made  his  position  clear,  which  would  not  be  until  the  5th 
June;  to  ask  the  Congress  at  this  stage  to  provide  a  list  of  names  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  places  would  be  kept  for  the  Muslim  League;  and,  thirdly,  to  put  a 
list  of  names  to  the  Congress  and  ask  them  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
them.  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  should  see  Azad 
and  Nehru  on  the  following  day  and  see  how  far  he  was  able  to  get. 

2.  The  meeting  then  considered  further  M.aulana  Azad  s  letter  of  the  20th 
May.3  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  first  point  for  decision  was  whether 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  would  not  appear  to  have  been  present.  2  No.  350.  3  No.  340. 
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to  make  a  detailed  reply  on  all  points  or  to  make  a  generalised  reply.  He  thought 
there  was  considerable  danger  in  entering  into  explanations  of  the  Statement. 
If  these  were  substantial  they  would  have  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
probably  published  and,  this  process  once  begun,  there  was  no  obvious  end 
to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  essential  points  in  Azad’s  letter  which 
were  outside  the  Statement  and  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected. 
These  points  were  (a)  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  (b)  independence  in  the  interim  period.  He  thought  that  the 
reply  must  make  the  position  clear  on  both  these  points.  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  circulated  a  letter  he  had  had  from  Pandit  Nehru,  dated  21st  May,4 
referring  to  Mr.  Amery’s  recent  statement  in  London  as  fortifying  the  Con¬ 
gress  request  for  independence  in  the  interim  period. 

3.  The  meeting  adopted  a  draft  reply  prepared  by  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  subject  to  certain  amendments  and  to  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Afternoon  meeting 

1.  The  meeting  considered  and  approved  with  certain  minor  alterations  the 
draft  reply  to  Maulana  Azad  as  revised  at  the  morning  meeting.  It  was  decided 
to  make  no  reference  in  the  reply  to  the  paragraphs  of  Azad’s  letter  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  Europeans  exercising  their  rights  as  members  of  the 
Legislatures  to  vote  in  the  General  section  in  the  election  of  representatives 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  or  to  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
Baluchistan. 

It  was  decided  not  to  see  the  Maulana  and  Pandit  Nehru  on  this  subject  before 
the  reply  was  sent  to  them.  The  Viceroy  reported  that  Mahatab,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Orissa,  who  had  been  in  Delhi,  had  given  him  to  understand  that 
he  thought  that  Congress  would  accept  the  Statement. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  like  to  discuss  further  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done  if  there  were  a  complete  breakdown  and 
Congress  went  into  mass  non-co-operation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
two  main  alternatives — a  policy  of  repression  and  a  policy  of  withdrawal. 
The  latter  might  take  more  than  one  form.  There  might  be  either  a  rapid 
withdrawal  leaving  Indian  politicians  to  cope  as  best  they  could  and  deprived 
of  European  assistance,  or  a  more  orderly  and  slower  withdrawal  made  under 
some  arrangement  with  Congress.  He  thought  it  was  essential  to  be  ready 
with  a  decided  policy  because  a  situation  of  this  kind  might  come  upon  us 
quickly  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  There  would  have  to  be  a  general 
decision  of  policy  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  He  was  writing  to  the 
Viceroy  asking  him  to  let  him  have  a  formal  appreciation  of  the  feasibility  and 
the  political  consequences  of  a  policy  of  repression  because  he  felt  that  a 
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decision  was  so  important  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  have  the 
Viceroy’s  considered  views  in  an  appropriate  form  before  taking  a  decision. 

3.  The  Viceroy  said  he  would  be  glad  to  provide  an  appreciation.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  at  present  the  Congress  ministers  in  the  Provinces  were 
anxious  to  remain  in  office  but  there  were  many  dangerous  possibilities.  Mr. 
Gandhi  might  turn  sour  and  throw  his  influence  against  a  settlement.  The 
situation  as  regards  the  States  was  developing  badly.  In  addition  to  Faridkot 
where  agitators  were  being  sent  from  outside  under  the  auspices  of  the  States 
Peoples  Conference,  there  was  now  a  probability  of  trouble  in  regard  to 
Kashmir.  Jai  Prakash  Narain  and  his  followers  might  at  any  time  start  trouble. 
The  I.N.A.  were  also  a  dangerous  factor  though  moderate  Congress  opinion 
had  now  turned  against  them.  His  general  experience  in  all  his  work  in  oriental 
countries  had  been  that  dangerous  situations  could  blow  up  with  unbelievable 
rapidity. 

His  general  view  was  that  we  should  continue  to  maintain  law  and  order 
as  long  as  possible.  A  situation  might  arise  in  which  we  were  unable  to  do  so 
and  we  should  then  have  to  withdraw.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he 
was  anxious  that  we  should  not  drift  into  a  situation  in  which  there  was  general 
repression  without  a  considered  decision  as  to  whether  repression  was  the 
right  course.  The  Viceroy  said  that  what  he  meant  was  that  if  there  were  riots 
and  disturbances  they  must  be  dealt  with.  We  could  not  allow  individual 
outbreaks  to  go  undealt  with.  He  agreed,  however,  that  if  Congress  decided 
to  sponsor  a  mass  movement  and  gave  it  official  support,  the  question  would 
arise  as  to  whether  mass  repression  could  be  resorted  to.  He  thought  that  it 
would  probably  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  such  a  situation  but  he  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  entirely.  It  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Congress  might  behave  in  such  an  unreasonable  way  that  in 
dealing  severely  with  them  we  should  have  the  support  of  a  large  section  of 
the  population. 

4.  As  regards  the  alternative  possibilities  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that 
we  might  withdraw  from  Hindu  India  and  remain  in  Pakistan,  giving  it  our 
support  against  Hindustan  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  He  agreed  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  view  that  as  a  long-term  policy  this  would  not  be  to  our 
advantage  but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  opinion  that 
if  we  withdrew  from  Southern  India  we  must  withdraw  from  Northern 
India  as  well.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  practicable,  assuming  the  Mushm 
leaders  asked  us  to  do  so,  for  us  to  remain  in  the  Pakistan  areas  until  things 
had  settled  down  and  workable  arrangements  had  been  set  up.  The  result 
would  be  either  the  partition  of  India  or  else  a  Union  of  Hindu  and  Mushm 
India  by  agreement.  The  difficulties  of  this  plan  were  geographical.  The 
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military  plan  for  withdrawal  was  based  on  withdrawal  to  the  main  ports.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
plan  as  to  how  we  should  proceed  in  such  circumstances.  Some  of  the  States 
might  ask  us  to  remain  at  any  rate  for  a  time  and  to  assist  them  to  maintain 
themselves.  It  was  possible  that  Southern  India — Madras,  Mysore,  Cochin — 
would  come  together  in  a  union  of  their  own  and  while  asking  us  to  withdraw 
in  an  orderly  and  regulated  manner  would  not  be  in  a  state  of  uprising  against 
us.  Some  reasonable  arrangement  might  also  be  possible  with  the  Government 
of  Bombay.  It  was  in  North  India,  particularly  in  the  United  Provinces  and 
Bihar,  that  there  would  be  serious  trouble.  The  Punjab  and  Bengal  might 
remain  comparatively  peaceful.  In  such  circumstances  decisions  as  to  what  to 
do  might  be  a  day-to-day  matter  but  he  thought  that  he  could  prepare  an 
appreciation  laying  down  certain  suggested  general  principles  for  submission 
to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 


354 

Lord  Fethick-Laivrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  336-7 

top  secret  22  May  1946 

The  Delegation  have  had  some  discussion  with  you  in  regard  to  the  serious 
question  of  what  we  should  do  if,  in  the  end,  we  are  unable  to  get  a  Con¬ 
stitution-making  Body  into  operation  on  the  basis  of  our  Statement  and  you 
are  unable  to  get  a  new  Executive  Council  together. 

The  two  alternatives  which  appear  to  present  themselves  are — 

(a)  To  carry  on  the  Government  of  India  with  officials  and  use  all  our 
resources  to  put  down  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force  or  mass  non-co-operation.  This  would  presumably  involve 
Government  by  officials  in  the  Provinces  also. 

( b )  To  effect  some  form  of  ordered  withdrawal  which  would  take  on  a 
different  character  and  extent  according  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
proposed  to  have  some  understanding  with  Congress  on  the  matter. 

Both  of  these  alternatives  will  of  course  have  to  be  considered  in  all  their 
bearings  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  sought 
upon  them.  My  present  purpose  is  to  solicit  from  you  an  appreciation  of 
(1)  the  practicability,  and  (2)  the  consequences  of  the  first  suggested  course  of 
action. 

I  have  understood  from  your  original  submission  to  the  Cabinet  and  from 
what  you  have  said  to  us  while  we  have  been  here  that  in  your  considered 
view  it  is  not  possible  for  the  existing  resources  of  Government  to  deal  with 
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an  organised  Congress  movement  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  envisaged.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  before  we  take  decisions 
on  these  issues  we  should  have  a  formal  appreciation  of  the  position  from  you 
and  no  doubt  you  would  wish  to  fortify  yourself  with  the  opinions  at  any  rate 
of  your  leading  Governors,  who  will  naturally  require  to  exercise  especial 
discretion  if  they  take  advice  of  any  of  their  staff,  and  of  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  I  should  be  grateful  therefore  if  you  could  let  me  have,  if  possible 
within  five  days  or  so,  your  considered  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile  I  suggest  that  the  Mission  and  yourself  should  reopen  as  soon  as 
possible  the  question  of  alternative  ( h )  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  would 
be  involved  in  either  of  the  assumptions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

PS. — Since  dictating  the  above  we  have  had  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the 
last  paragraph.  Should  you  feel  disposed  to  put  anything  in  writing  on  this 
point  also  it  would  of  course  be  most  valuable. 


355 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Maulana  Azad 
L/P&JI5I337:  p.  341 

22  May  ig46 

The  Delegation  have  considered  your  letter  of  20th  May1  and  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  answer  it  is  that  they  should  make  their  general  position  quite  clear 
to  you.  Since  the  Indian  Leaders  after  prolonged  discussion  failed  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement,  the  Delegation  have  put  forward  their  recommendations  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  reconciling  the  views  of  the  two  main  parties.  The  scheme 
therefore  stands  as  a  whole  and  can  only  succeed  if  it  is  accepted  and  worked 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  co-operation. 

You  are  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  grouping  of  the  Provinces,  and  this 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme  which  can  only  be  modified  by  agreement 
between  the  two  parties. 

There  are  two  further  points  which  we  think  we  should  mention.  First,  in 
your  letter  you  describe  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a  sovereign  body,  the 
final  decisions  of  which  will  automatically  take  effect.  We  think  the  authority 
and  the  functions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  procedure  which  it  is 
intended  to  follow  are  clear  from  the  statement.  Once  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  formed  and  working  on  this  basis,  there  is  naturally  no  intention 
to  interfere  with  its  discretion  or  to  question  its  decisions.  When  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  has  completed  its  labours,  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
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recommend  to  Parliament  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cession  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Indian  people,  subject  only  to  two  provisos  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  statement  and  which  are  not,  we  believe,  controversial,  namely, 
adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  willingness  to  conclude 
a  treaty  to  cover  matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  power. 

Secondly,  while  His  Majesty’s  Government  are  most  anxious  to  secure  that 
the  interim  period  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  you  will,  we  are  sure,  appre¬ 
ciate  that,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  independence  cannot  precede  the  bringing 
into  operation  of  a  new  Constitution. 

356 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10/43:  f  127 

“vALMIKI  MANDIr”, 
READING  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI, 

22  May  1946 

Dear  Friend, 

Whilst  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply1  to  my  letters,2  you  will  let  me 
say  that  it  is  unfortunate.  It  has  the  old  official  flavour.  Has  the  cry  “Indepen¬ 
dence  in  fact”  no  foundation? 

I  adhere  to  all  that  I  have  said  in  my  letter  of  20th.  Your  letter  is  in  the  best 
imperialistic  style  which  I  thought  had  gone  for  ever. 

This  is  from  an  old  friend. 

I  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  about  Sir  Stafford’s  illness.  Let  me  hope  that 
he  will  soon  be  better.3 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 

1  No.  342.  2  Nos.  327  and  338. 

3  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  noted  on  Mr  Gandhi’s  letter:  ‘I  am  afraid  no  further  reply  would  be  helpful.’ 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Pandit  Nehru 
L/P&J/3/337:  p.  336 

no.  592/40  22  May  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  21st  May1  enclosing  a  cutting  of  Amery’s  state¬ 
ment. 

2.  Amery’s  suggestion  has  been  made  by  him  before  in  private  correspond¬ 
ence  with  me2  and  I  have  never  been  ready  to  accept  his  suggestion  that  the 
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Viceroy  should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  an  irresponsible  ruler  entirely  free 
from  control  by  the  British  Government.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Parliament  would 
ever  accept  any  such  proposal.  So  long  as  Parliament  is  responsible  under  the 
present  constitution  it  is  bound  to  retain  the  means  of  fulfilling  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  I  have  told  you,  the  British  Government  have  assured  me  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  recognise  to  the  full  the  significance  of  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
any  interference  in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  country.  This  under¬ 
taking  will  of  course  be  fully  observed. 

3.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  secure  that  the  interim  period  is  as  short  as 
possible  so  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Indian  people  under  a  new 
constitution  may  be  substituted  for  the  responsibility  of  the  British  people 
through  Parliament. 

1  No.  349.  2  See  Vol.  V,  Nos.  195,  230  paras.  3-10,  etc. 


Note  by  Major  Wyatt1 
LIP&JI10I43:  f  102 


Mrs  Nayudu — 22  May  1946 

1.  Congress  are  asking  questions  for  clarification  so  they  can  be  quite  certain 
they  understand  what  they  are  taking  on. 

2.  Even  if  the  answers  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  she  feels  that  Congress 
will  agree  to  work  the  plan  in  the  Statement. 

w.  w. 

1  This  note  was  seen  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Mr  Alexander. 
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Dr  Ambedkar  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10I43:  ff  96-8 

22  PRITHVIRAJ  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  22  May  1946 
Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

In  reading  the  Statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  I  have  found  that  on 
certain  points  there  is  much  ambiguity.  They  are  set  out  below: — 

1.  Whether  the  term  “minorities”  in  paragraph  20  of  the  Statement  includes 
the  Scheduled  Castes? 
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2.  Paragraph  20  lays  down  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  rights  of 
citizens,  minorities  and  tribal  and  excluded  areas  should  contain  full 
representation  of  the  interests  affected.  Who  is  to  see  whether  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  does  in  fact  contain  full  representation  of  the  interests 
affected  ? 

3.  Whether,  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  full  representation  of  the  interests 
affected,  H.M.G.  propose  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  add  to 
the  Committee  by  nomination  of  persons  from  outside  the  Constituent 
Assembly  representing  such  interests  ?  The  necessity  for  nomination  from 
outside  seems  to  be  essential,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  other  method  for 
securing  representation  of  tribal  and  excluded  areas  from  within  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  If  the  necessity  for  nomination  is  admitted,  will 
the  principle  of  nomination  of  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  from 
outside  the  Constituent  Assembly  be  extended  to  secure  full  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  on  the  Advisory  Committee  ? 

4.  In  paragraph  22  of  the  Statement  there  is  a  provision  for  a  treaty  between 
the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  United  Kingdom  providing 
for  certain  matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  power.  Will  this  pro¬ 
posed  Treaty  include  a  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  minorities  as 
was  stipulated  in  the  Cripps  proposals?  If  the  Treaty  is  not  to  have  such  a 
provision,  how  does  H.M.G.  propose  to  make  the  decisions  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  binding  on  the  Constituent  Assembly? 

5.  The  Statement  includes  Europeans  under  the  category  of  “General”. 
From  this  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Europeans  will  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Are 
the  Europeans  entitled  to  put  up  Europeans  as  candidates  for  the  election 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly?  This  is  not  made  clear  in  the  Statement. 

These  are  questions  which  require  clarification.  I  shall  feel  grateful  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  answers  to  them.  I  am  leaving  Delhi 
tonight  for  Bombay.  Any  reply  that  you  may  like  to  make  to  the  questions 
set  out  above  may  kindly  be  sent  to  my  address  in  Bombay,  which  is  given 
below. 

(Address:  Saloon  No.  27,  Central  Station,  B.B.  &  C.I.  Railway,  Bombay). 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  R.  AMBEDKAR 
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Statement  made  by  Mr  Jinnah  on  22  May  1946 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  343-9 

I  have  now  before  me  the  statement  of  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  dated  16th  of  May,  1946,  issued  at  Delhi.  Before 
I  deal  with  it  I  should  like  to  give  a  background  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place  at  Simla  from  the  5  th  of  May  onwards  till  the  Conference  was  declared 
concluded  and  its  breakdown  announced  in  the  official  Communique  dated 
1 2th  May,  1946. 1 

We  met  in  the  Conference  on  the  5  th  of  May  to  consider  the  formula 
embodied  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated  27th  April,2 
1946,  inviting  the  League  representatives. 

The  formula  was  as  follows: — 

“A  Union  Government  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Defence  and  Communications.  There  will  be  two  groups  of  provinces,  the 
one  of  the  predominantly  Hindu  provinces  and  the  other  of  the  predomin¬ 
antly  Muslim  provinces,  dealing  with  all  other  subjects  which  the  provinces 
in  the  respective  groups  desire  to  be  dealt  with  in  common.  The  provincial 
governments  will  deal  with  all  other  subjects  and  will  have  all  the  residuary 
sovereign  rights.” 

The  Muslim  League  position  was  that: 

Firstly,  the  zones  comprising  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  North-East  and 
Punjab,  N.-W.F.P.,  Sind  and  Baluchistan  in  the  North-West  of  India  con¬ 
stituted  Pakistan  zones  and  should  be  constituted  as  a  sovereign  independent 
State;  and  that  an  unequivocal  undertaking  be  given  to  implement  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  without  delay; 

Secondly,  that  separate  constitution-making  bodies  be  set  up  by  the  peoples 
of  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  for  the  purpose  of  framing  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutions; 

Thirdly,  that  minorities  in  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  be  provided  with  safe¬ 
guards  on  the  lines  of  the  Lahore  Resolution; 

Fourthly,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  League  demand  and  its  implementation 
without  delay  were  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  League  co-operation  and  participation 
in  the  formation  of  an  interim  Government  at  the  Centre; 

Fifthly,  it  gave  a  warning  to  the  British  Government  against  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  Federal  constitution  on  a  united  India  basis,  or  forcing  any  interim 
arrangement  at  the  Centre  contrary  to  the  League  demand;  and  that  Muslim 
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India  would  resist  if  any  attempt  to  impose  it  were  made.  Besides,  such  an 
attempt  would  be  the  grossest  breach  of  faith  of  the  declaration3  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  made  in  August,  1940,  with  the  approval  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  announcements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
other  responsible  British  statesmen  from  time  to  time,  reaffirming  the  August 
Declaration. 

We  accepted4  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Conference  without  prejudice 
and  without  any  commitment  and  without  accepting  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  this  short  formula  of  the  Mission,  on  the  assurance  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  his  letter5  dated  29th  April,  1946,  wherein 
he  said: 

“We  have  never  contemplated  that  acceptance  by  the  Muslim  League  and 
the  Congress  of  our  invitation  would  imply  as  a  preliminary  condition  full 
approval  by  them  of  the  terms  set  out  in  my  letter.  These  terms  are  our 
proposed  basis  for  a  settlement  and  what  we  have  asked  the  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee  to  do  is  to  agree  to  send  its  representatives  to  meet 
ourselves  and  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  discuss  it.” 

The  Congress  position  in  reply  to  the  invitation  was  stated  in  their  letter  of 
28th  April6  that  a  strong  Federal  Government  at  the  Centre  with  present 
provinces  as  federating  units  be  established  and  they  laid  down  that  Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence,  Currency,  Customs,  Tariffs  “and  such  other  subjects  as  may 
be  found  on  closer  scrutiny  to  be  intimately  allied  to  them”  should  vest  in 
the  Central  Federal  Government.  They  negatived  the  idea  of  grouping  of 
provinces.  However,  they  also  agreed  to  participate  in  the  Conference  to 
discuss  the  formula  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation. 

After  days  of  discussion  no  appreciable  progress  was  made  and,  finally,  I 
was  asked7  to  give  our  minimum  terms  in  writing.  Consequently  we  embodied 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  our  terms  in  writing8  as  an  offer  to  the 
Congress,  in  the  earnest  desire  for  a  peaceful  and  amicable  settlement  and  for 
the  speedy  attainment  of  freedom  and  independence  of  the  peoples  of  India. 
It  was  communicated  to  the  Congress  on  the  12th  of  May  and  a  copy  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  were  the  terms  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Muslim  League 
Delegation: 

(1)  The  six  Muslim  provinces  (Punjab,  N.-W.F.P.,  Baluchistan,  Sind, 
Bengal  and  Assam)  shall  be  grouped  together  as  one  group  and  will 
deal  with  all  other  subjects  and  matters  except  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence 
and  Communications  necessary  for  Defence,  which  may  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Constitution-making  bodies  of  the  two  groups  of  provinces — 
Muslim  provinces  (hereinafter  named  Pakistan  Group)  and  Hindu 
provinces — sitting  together. 
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(2)  There  shall  be  a  separate  Constitution-making  body  for  the  six  Muslim 
provinces  named  above,  which  will  frame  Constitutions  for  the  Group 
and  the  provinces  in  the  Group  and  will  determine  the  list  of  subjects 
that  shall  be  Provincial  and  Central  (of  the  Pakistan  Federation)  with 
residuary  sovereign  powers  vesting  in  the  provinces. 

(3)  The  method  of  election  of  the  representatives  to  the  Constitution¬ 
making  body  will  be  such  as  would  secure  proper  representation  to 
the  various  communities  in  proportion  to  their  population  in  each 
province  of  the  Pakistan  Group. 

(4)  After  the  Constitutions  of  the  Pakistan  Federal  Government  and  the 
provinces  are  finally  framed  by  the  Constitution-making  body,  it  will 
be  open  to  any  province  of  the  Group  to  decide  to  opt  out  of  its  Group, 
provided  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  province  are  ascertained  by 
a  referendum  to  opt  out  or  not. 

(5)  It  must  be  open  to  discussion  in  the  joint  Constitution-making  body 
as  to  whether  the  Union  will  have  a  Legislature  or  not.  The  method 
of  providing  the  Union  with  finance  should  also  be  left  for  decision  of 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Constitution-making  bodies  but  in  no 
event  shall  it  be  by  means  of  taxation. 

(6)  There  shall  be  parity  of  representation  between  the  two  Groups  of 
provinces  in  the  Union  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  if  any. 

(7)  No  major  point  in  the  Union  Constitution  which  affects  the  communal 
issue  shall  be  deemed  to  be  passed  in  the  joint  Constitution-making 
body,  unless  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Constitution-making 
body  of  the  Hindu  provinces  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Constitution-making  body  of  the  Pakistan  Group,  present  and  voting, 
are  separately  in  its  favour. 

(8)  No  decision,  legislative,  executive  or  administrative,  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Union  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  controversial  nature,  except  by 
a  majority  of  three-fourths. 

(9)  In  Group  and  Provincial  Constitutions  fundamental  rights  and  safe¬ 
guards  concerning  religion,  culture  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
different  communities  will  be  provided  for. 

(10)  The  Constitution  of  the  Union  shall  contain  a  provision  whereby  any 
province  can,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  Legislative  Assembly,  call  for 
reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  will  have  the 
liberty  to  secede  from  the  Union  at  any  time  after  an  initial  period  of 
ten  years. 

The  crux  of  our  offer,  as  it  will  appear  from  its  text  was,  inter  alia ,  that  the 
six  Muslim  provinces  should  be  grouped  together  as  Pakistan  Group  and  the 

3  Vol.  I,  Appendix  I.  4  No.  160.  5  No.  162.  6  No.  153.  7  No.  254. 
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remaining  as  Hindustan  Group  and  on  the  basis  of  two  Federations  we  were 
willing  to  consider  the  Union  or  Confederation  strictly  confined  to  three 
subjects  only,  i.e.,  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications  necessary 
for  Defence,  which  the  two  sovereign  Federations  would  voluntarily  delegate 
to  the  Confederation.  All  the  remaining  subjects  and  the  residue  were  to 
remain  vested  in  the  two  Federations  and  the  provinces  respectively.  This  was 
intended  to  provide  for  a  transitional  period  as  after  an  initial  period  of  ten 
years  we  were  free  to  secede  from  the  Union.  But,  unfortunately,  this  most 
conciliatory  and  reasonable  offer  was  in  all  its  fundamentals  not  accepted  by 
the  Congress,  as  will  appear  from  their  reply9  to  our  offer.  On  the  contrary, 
their  final  suggestions  were  the  same  as  regards  the  subjects  to  be  vested  with 
the  Centre,  as  they  had  been  before  the  Congress  entered  the  Conference; 
and  they  made  one  more  drastic  suggestion  for  our  acceptance  that  the  Centre 
“must  also  have  power  to  take  remedial  action  in  cases  of  breakdown  of  the 
constitution  and  in  grave  public  emergencies.”  This  was  stated  in  their  reply 
dated  12th  May,  1946,  which  was  communicated  to  us. 

At  this  stage  the  Conference  broke  down  and  we  were  informed  that  the 
British  Cabinet  Delegation  would  issue  their  statement  which  is  now  before 
the  public. 

To  begin  with,  the  statement  is  cryptic  with  several  lacunas  and  the  opera¬ 
tive  part  of  it  is  comprised  of  a  few  short  paragraphs  to  which  I  shall  refer 
later. 

I  regret  that  the  Mission  should  have  negatived  the  Muslim  demand  for 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  sovereign  State  of  Pakistan,  which  we  still 
hold  is  the  only  solution  of  the  constitutional  problem  of  India  and  which  alone 
can  secure  stable  governments  and  lead  to  the  happiness  and  welfare,  not  only 
of  the  two  major  communities,  but  of  all  the  peoples  of  this  sub-continent. 
It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  the  Mission  should  have  thought  fit  to  advance 
commonplace  and  exploded  arguments  against  Pakistan  and  resorted  to  special 
pleadings,  couched  in  a  deplorable  language,  which  is  calculated  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  Muslim  India.  It  seems  that  this  was  done  by  the  Mission  simply  to 
appease  and  placate  the  Congress,  because  when  they  come  to  face  the  realities, 
they  themselves  have  made  the  following  pronouncement  embodied  in  the 
paragraph  5  of  the  statement  which  says: — 

“This  consideration  did  not,  however,  deter  us  from  examining  closely  and 
impartially  the  possibility  of  a  partition  of  India;  since  we  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu  majority  rule.” 

“This  feeling  has  become  so  strong  and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims 
that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper  safeguards.  If  there  is  to  be  internal 
peace  in  India  it  must  be  secured  by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the 
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Muslims  a  control  in  all  matters  vital  to  their  culture,  religion  and  economic 
or  other  interests.” 

And  again  in  paragraph  12: 

“This  decision  does  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  very  real  Muslim  appre¬ 
hensions  that  their  culture  and  political  and  social  life  might  become  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  purely  unitary  India,  in  which  the  Hindus  with  their  greatly 
superior  numbers  must  be  a  dominating  element.” 

And  now  what  recommendations  have  they  made  to  effectively  secure  the 
object  in  view  and  in  the  light  of  the  very  clear  and  emphatic  conclusion  they 
arrived  at  in  paragraph  12  of  the  statement? 

I  shall  now  deal  with  some  of  the  important  points  in  the  operative  part  of 
the  statement: — 

(1)  They  have  divided  Pakistan  into  two  what  they  call  Section  B  (for  the 
North-Western  Zone)  and  Section  C  (for  the  North-Eastern  Zone). 

(2)  Instead  of  two  constitution-making  bodies  only  one  Constitution¬ 
making  body  is  devised  with  three  sections  A,  B  and  C. 

(3)  They  lay  down  that: 

“There  should  be  a  Union  of  India,  embracing  both  British  India  and  the 
States,  which  should  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Defence  and  Communications;  and  should  have  the  powers  necessary  to 
raise  the  finances  required  for  the  above  subjects.” 

There  is  no  indication  at  all  that  the  Communications  would  be  restricted 
to  what  is  necessary  for  Defence  nor  is  there  any  indication  as  to  how  this 
Union  will  be  empowered  to  raise  finances  required  for  these  three  subjects, 
while  our  view  was  that  finances  should  be  raised  only  by  contribution  and  not 
by  taxation. 

(4)  It  is  laid  down  that: 

“The  Union  should  have  an  Executive  and  a  Legislature  constituted  from 
British  Indian  and  States  representatives.  Any  question  raising  a  major 
communal  issue  in  the  Legislature  should  require  for  its  decision  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two  major  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  and  voting.” 

While  our  view  was: 

(a)  that  there  should  be  no  Legislature  for  the  Union,  but  the  question  should 
be  left  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  decide; 

(b)  that  there  should  be  parity  of  representation  between  Pakistan  Group 


9  Enclosure  2  to  No.  260. 
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and  the  Hindustan  Group  in  the  Union  Executive  and  Legislature,  if 
any;  and 

(r)  that  no  decision,  legislative,  executive  or  administrative,  should  be  taken 
by  the  Union  in  regard  to  any  matter  of  a  controversial  nature,  except 
by  a  majority  of  three-fourths;  all  these  three  terms  of  our  offer  have 
been  omitted  from  the  statement. 

No  doubt,  there  is  one  safeguard  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Union 
Legislature  that: — 

“any  question  raising  a  major  communal  issue  in  the  Legislature  should 
require  for  its  decision  a  majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting 
of  each  of  the  two  major  communities  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
present  and  voting.” 

Even  this  is  vague  and  ineffective.  To  begin  with,  who  will  decide  and  how  as 
to  what  is  a  major  communal  issue  and  what  is  a  minor  communal  issue  and 
what  is  a  purely  non-communal  issue  ? 

(5)  Our  proposal  that  Pakistan  Group  should  have  a  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union  after  an  initial  period  of  ten  years,  although  the  Congress  had  no 
serious  objection  to  it,  has  been  omitted  and  now  we  are  only  limited  to  a 
reconsideration  of  terms  of  the  Union  Constitution  after  an  initial  period  of 
ten  years. 

(6)  Coming  to  the  Constitution-making  machinery,  here  again,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  British  Baluchistan  is  included  in  section  B,  but  how  he  will  be 
elected,  is  not  indicated. 

(7)  With  regard  to  the  Constitution-making  body  for  the  purpose  of  fram¬ 
ing  the  proposed  Union  Constitution,  it  will  have  an  overwhelming  Hindu 
majority,  as  in  a  House  of  292  for  British  India  the  Muslim  strength  will  be 
79,  and,  if  the  number  allotted  to  Indian  States,  93,  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  Muslim  proportion  will  be  further  reduced  as  the  bulk 
of  the  States  representatives  would  be  Hindus.  This  Assembly,  so  constituted, 
will  elect  the  Chairman  and  other  officers  and,  it  seems,  also  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  referred  to  in  paragraph  20  of  the  statement,  by  a 
majority  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  also  to  other  normal  business.  But,  I 
note,  that  there  is  only  one  saving  clause  which  runs  as  follows: — 

“In  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  resolutions  varying  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  15  above  or  raising  any  major  communal  issue  shall  require  a 
majority  of  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two  major 
communities.  The  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  shall  decide,  which  (if  any) 
of  the  resolutions  raise  major  communal  issues  and  shall,  if  so  requested  by 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  either  of  the  major  communities,  consult 
the  Federal  Court  before  giving  his  decision.” 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  the  Chairman  alone  who  will  decide. 
He  will  not  be  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Court,  nor  need  anybody 
know  what  that  opinion  was,  as  the  Chairman  is  merely  directed  to  consult 
the  Federal  Court. 

(8)  With  regard  to  the  provinces  opting  out  of  their  Group,  it  is  left  to  the 
new  legislature  of  the  province  after  the  first  general  election  under  the  new 
constitution  to  decide,  instead  of  a  referendum  of  the  people  as  was  suggested 
by  us. 

(9)  As  for  paragraph  20  which  runs  as  follows: — 

“The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  minorities  and  tribal 
and  excluded  areas  should  contain  full  representation  of  the  interests  affected, 
and  their  function  will  be  to  report  to  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly 
upon  the  list  of  Fundamental  Rights,  the  clauses  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  and  a  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  tribal  and  excluded 
areas  and  to  advise  whether  these  rights  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Provincial,  Group,  or  Union  constitution.” 

This  raises  a  very  serious  question  indeed,  for,  if  it  is  left  to  the  Union  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  to  decide  these  matters  by  a  majority  vote,  whether  any  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  Constitution,  then  it  will  open  a  door  to  more  subjects  being  vested 
in  the  Union  Government.  This  will  destroy  the  very  basic  principle  that  the 
Union  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  three  subjects. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  points  which  I  have  tried  to  put  before  the 
public  after  studying  this  important  document.  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate 
the  decision  of  the  Working  Committee  and  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim 
League,  which  are  going  to  meet  shortly  at  Delhi.  They  will  finally  take  such 
decisions  as  they  may  think  proper  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  pros 
and  cons  and  a  thorough  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the  statement  of 
the  British  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 
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22  May  1946 

D.P.S.V.1  has  had  some  discussions  with  Mr.  Suhrawardy  the  Premier  of 
Bengal,  which  show  how  critical  may  be  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Europeans  take  their  part  in  electing  representatives  to  the  Constituent 


1  Mr  I.  D.  Scott. 
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Assembly.  On  the  basis  of  proportional  representation,  out  of  27  General  seats 
in  Bengal,  5  can  go  to  Europeans.  In  the  Bengal-Assam  Group  as  a  whole, 
there  are  34  General  seats  and  36  Muslim  seats.  I  understand  that  the  Muslims 
include  one  Congress  Muslim  who  would  vote  against  the  League.  Thus  the 
League  and  General  are  equal  with  3  5  each.  If  the  Europeans  were  to  refrain 
from  voting,  the  General  seats  would  all  probably  be  held  by  persons  opposed 
to  the  League’s  policy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Europeans  had  5  seats,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  League  would  have  a  clear  majority.  The  Europeans 
might  either  vote  with  them  or  abstain. 

2.  Thus  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Gandhi2  is  not  merely  one  of  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  Europeans  being  over-represented  in  Group  C.  The  point  is  a 
critical  one  of  League-Congress  politics  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  Europeans  to 
decide  it  merely  on  general  principles.  In  fact  the  European  Group  in  Bengal 
has  been  put  into  a  very  awkward  position. 

3.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  already  made  this  clear  to  the  Secy,  of 
State,  but  I  put  up  this  note  because  I  had  not  fully  appreciated  the  position 
myself.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  note  to  Mr.  Turnbull. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

22/5/1946 

I  had  not  realised  it  was  like  this.  I  will  discuss  with  Governor,  Bengal  when  he 
comes. 

w. 


2  See  No.  338. 
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23  May  1946 

Mr.  Lawson  has  been  to  see  me  this  morning.  He  tells  me  that  he  had  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Secy,  of  State  and  Mr.  Alexander  yesterday.  He  gathered  that 
they  had  been  left  with  a  completely  false  impression  after  the  official  inter¬ 
view1  which  took  place  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mission.  At  that  time  he  had 
told  the  Mission  that  the  Europeans  intended  to  take  part  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  procedure  unless  it  became  clear  that  all  Indian  parties  wished  them  to 
stand  out. 

2.  In  the  interview  yesterday  Mr.  Lawson  explained  to  the  Secy,  of  State 
and  Mr.  Alexander  the  position  which  I  have  already  put  to  Y.E.  in  a  separate 
note2  i.e.  that  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Europeans  should  take  part  in 
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the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  Bengal-Assam  Group  was  one  that  might 
make  the  whole  difference  to  the  course  of  events.  He  also  said  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  did  intend  to  take  part  unless  all  Indian  opinion  was  against  their  doing 
so.  He  got  the  impression  that  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  Secy,  of  State  and 
Mr.  Alexander  had  come  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  whereas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  interview  they  had  been  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Europeans  must  be  persuaded  to  stand  out. 

3 .  Later  yesterday  Mr.  Lawson  saw  Mr.  Suhrawardy.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  said 
he  must  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Europeans  would  be  and  he  must 
know  this  before  the  3rd  June  when  he  would  have  to  vote  on  the  Cabinet 
Delegation’s  Statement  in  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Muslim  League. 
Mr.  Lawson  replied  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  views  of  all  those 
concerned  and  to  give  a  definite  answer  on  behalf  of  the  European  Group  so 
soon.  Mr.  Suhrawardy  said  that  this  was  a  point  which  might  be  decisive  in 
regard  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Statement  by  the  Muslim  League; 
he  added  that  he  wanted  the  Europeans  to  vote  and  to  elect  European  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

4.  The  European  Group  are  thus  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Their  own 
inclination  is  to  take  part  and  to  adopt  the  policy  which  they  have  always 
adopted  in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly,  namely  to  be  independent  and 
make  up  their  minds  on  each  issue  on  the  merits.  Mr.  Lawson,  so  far  as  he 
personally  is  concerned,  is  not  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Suhrawardy  any  promise 
of  support  to  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  the  other 
hand  he  thinks  Mr.  Suhrawardy  should  be  told  that  the  European  Group 
(1 a )  have  not  received  an  “order”  to  stand  out  of  constitution-making;  (b)  in¬ 
tend  to  use  their  votes;  and  (r)  will  make  no  alliance  with  any  party.  In  con¬ 
versation  with  me  Mr.  Lawson  agreed  with  me  that  it  might  make  it  easier 
if  at  this  stage  the  Europeans  said  only  that  they  would  use  their  votes  in 
electing  representatives  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  might  possibly 
elect  Indians  rather  than  Europeans.3  Mr.  Suhrawardy  wants  the  Europeans 
not  merely  to  vote  but  to  come  in  themselves. 

5.  Mr.  Lawson  hopes  to  be  able  to  see  Sir  F.  Burrows  this  evening  between 
the  time  of  his  arrival  and  dinner  time.  The  matter  should  then  perhaps  be 
discussed  with  the  Governor  before  taking  it  up  with  the  Secy,  of  State. 

6.  It  will  be  important  to  avoid  any  allegations  that  the  Delegation  have 
been  saying  one  thing  to  one  side  and  something  else  to  the  other.  If  the 
European  Group  decide  to  give  an  answer  on  the  lines  suggested  above  to 
Mr.  Suhrawardy,  I  think  the  Secy,  of  State  should  let  the  Congress  know  that 

1  No.  85.  2  No.  361. 

3  At  this  point,  Mr  Abell  deleted  from  the  typescript  of  his  minute:  ‘If  they  did  so,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  elect  Indians  who  would  not  be  under  Congress  influence.’ 
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this  matter  has  been  discussed  with  the  European  Group,  and  that  the  decision 
of  the  European  Group  is  that  they  should  not  give  up  their  right  to  vote 
though  they  would  no  doubt  consider  the  matter  again  if  all  parties  clearly 
preferred  that  they  should  stand  out. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Record  oj  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 

on  Thursday ,  23  May  1946  at  3  pm 

L/P&J 1 5 1 337:  pp.  349-50 

The  meeting  considered  the  draft  instructions2  to  be  issued  by  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Delegation  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

1.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Madras  election  could  not  take  place  on  the  27th 
May3  owing  to  the  points  which  remain  to  be  decided  on  these  rules.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  First  Lord  felt  that,  in  any  case,  elections  at  such 
short  notice  might  be  regarded  as  putting  at  any  rate  the  Muslim  Members 
of  the  Madras  Legislature  at  a  disadvantage. 

2.  On  Clause  2 [(b)]  (ii)4  the  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  whether 
it  was  the  intention  that  members  of  the  General  community  should  be  de¬ 
barred  from  nominating  as  representatives  of  the  General  community  Muslims 
or  Sikhs.  The  view  was  expressed  that  unless  this  was  the  case  the  Congress 
Muslims  would  be  largely  debarred  from  securing  election.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  paragraph  185  was  in  terms  of  communal  representation 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  parity.  If  the  General  community  was  entitled  to  elect 
members  of  other  communities  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Hindus  to  elect 
sufficient  Muslims  to  secure  a  majority  of  Congress  Muslims  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  though  it  was  perhaps  unlikely  that  they  would  resort  to  an  expedi¬ 
ence  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Menon  pointed  out  that  under  the  existing  electoral 
rules  for  Provincial  elections  a  Muslim  could  not  stand  [for]  any  seat  but  a 
Muslim  seat  and  that  this  principle  was  well  understood.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
provision  in  paragraph  22  [  ?  2  (b)  (ii)  ]  should  stand. 

It  was  agreed  that  rule  2  (a)  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  a  seconder 
should  be  required  for  nomination. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  election  of  one  person  to  represent  two  different  Provinces.  The 
question  of  filling  in  vacancies  would  have  to  be  considered.  This  presented 
great  difficulty  under  proportional  representation  because  the  election  of  a 
single  individual  did  not  produce  the  same  type  of  person  as  had  previously 
filled  the  seat.  This  point  would  also  have  to  be  considered. 
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His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  with  reference  to  2  (b)  (i)  that  he  had 
understood  that  the  intention  was  that  only  persons  from  the  Province  should 
be  elected  to  represent  the  Province.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  had  not  been 
stated  in  the  Statement  itself  and  that  if  provision  of  this  sort  was  made  it 
would  increase  the  difficulty  of  a  person  such  as  Maulana  Azad  being  elected. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Alexander  had  seen  Mr. 
Lawson,  President  of  the  European  Association.  Mr.  Lawson  had  said  that  the 
Europeans  in  India  would  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  elections  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  He  had  also  pointed  out  that  in  Bengal  there  was  one, 
possibly  two  Muslims,  in  the  Legislature  who  would  vote  with  Congress  and 
that  therefore  the  Muslim  League  would  not  have  a  majority  in  the  Bengal / 
Assam  Group,  and  unless  the  Europeans  had  representatives  the  Muslims  in 
Eastern  India  would  be  voted  down.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  this 
was  a  most  unfortunate  situation  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  The  Hindu 
representation  in  the  Group  would  be  reduced  by  5  seats  if  the  Europeans  all 
voted  for  European  candidates.  It  was  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Governor  of  Bengal. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  not  present  owing  to  illness.  Mr  Menon  and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  attended. 

2  A  copy  of  the  draft  instructions  is  on  L/P&J/10/62:  ff  358-9. 

3  The  Governor  of  Madras  had  suggested  that  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  from  Madras  should  be  held  on  27  May  because  that  would  fit  in  with  the  session  of  their 
Assembly.  L/P&J/ 10/62:  f  361. 

4  Clause  2  of  the  draft  instructions  read:  ‘Any  person  is  eligible  for  election,  provided  ( a )  that  he  is 
duly  nominated  by  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  (b)  that  a  nomination  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  declaration  (i)  that  the  candidate  is  willing  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  Province 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  19  of  the  Statement  and  (ii)  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  community, 
whether  General,  Muslim  or  Sikh  (in  the  Punjab),  as  the  member  who  nominates  him.’ 

5  Of  the  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May;  No.  303. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram,  LIP&SI13I1266:  f  213 

IMPORTANT  new  DELHI,  2J  May  1946,  4.45  pm 

confidential  Received:  23  May,  3.20  pm 

1127-P.  Following  telegram  received  from  the  Resident  at  Kashmir  is  repeated 
for  information.  Begins.  In  view  of  National  Conference  leaders’  speeches 
during  the  past  few  days  inciting  people  to  destroy  State  Government,  repudia¬ 
tion  of  allegiance  to  Maharaja  and  abuse  of  Maharaja  and  ruling  family,  State 
authorities  arrested  Sheikh  Mohamed  Abdullah  and  other  National  Conference 
leaders  on  May  20th  and  May  21st. 
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2.  Strong  military  and  police  patrols  and  pickets  are  maintaining  order  in 
and  near  Srinagar.  Military  patrol  was  stoned  by  mob  in  the  city  this  morning 
and  several  of  them  received  injuries.  Military  opened  fire  and  I  person  is 
reported  killed.  At  various  places  in  the  city,  mobs  constructed  barricades, 
dug  up  roads  and  damaged  several  bridges. 

3.  Curfew  order  has  been  issued  in  Srinagar  and  processions,  except  for 
marriage  and  funeral  processions,  and  assembly  of  5  or  more  persons  have  been 
prohibited.  Situation  quiet  and  appears  to  be  in  hand.  Ends. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  C.  Deshmukh 

Rfa/i  I113:  f  81 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  2?  May  1^6 

NO.  592/47 

Dear  Sir  Chintaman, 

I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  I  may  invite  you  to  become  Finance  Member 
in  the  new  Executive  Council.  The  decision  will  of  course  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  reactions  of  the  parties,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  yourself  would  be  able  to  accept  an  invitation.  I  realise  that  it 
may  entail  some  sacrifice  on  your  part,  but  I  am  sure  that  India  would  benefit. 
Perhaps  you  would  think  this  over  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 

1  On  27  May,  Sir  C.  Deshmukh  wrote  to  Lord.  Wavell  to  say  that  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  become  Finance  Member.  His  principal  reasons  were:  (i)  that  he  was  by 
temperament  and  training  ‘unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  what  is  bound  to  be,  more  than  ever  before, 
a  political  office’;  (ii)  the  state  of  his  health.  R/3/1/113:  f  106a. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  E.  Jenkins  (Punjab) 

Rfel  1/113:  f  82 

TOP  SECRET  23  May  1946 

NO.  592/47. 

My  dear  Evan, 

I  think  I  shall  definitely  want  to  offer  a  portfolio  to  Baldev  Singh  and  though 
I  cannot  get  much  farther  with  the  formation  of  an  Executive  Council  until 
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the  Muslim  League  have  made  up  their  minds  about  the  Plan,  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  tell  Kliizar  of  my  intentions  and  try  to  secure  his  agree¬ 
ment.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  possibility  being  mentioned  in  confidence  to 
S.  Baldev  Singh,  but  I  hope  he  will  keep  the  matter  strictly  secret  and  that  it 
will  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  commitment  at  present  on  my  part. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscoun  t  Wavell 
with  Sir  F.  Burrows  on  Friday ,  24  May  1946  at  10  am 

L I P&J 1 5l337:  PP-  350-3 

SECRET 

I.  General  reactions  in  Bengal  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation  s  Statement . 

Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  the  reactions  of  his  ministers  who  were  Muslim  League, 
except  one  who  was  Scheduled  Caste,  were  generally  favourable  to  the  State¬ 
ment.  They  all  wanted  to  stay  in  office  and  were  not  very  keen  Pakistanis. 
Both  Hindus  and  Muslims  were,  he  thought,  relieved  that  Bengal  would  not 
be  partitioned.  Suhrawardy  desired  to  work  the  scheme  realising  that  the 
Muslims  would  have  a  self-governing  entity.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  he  said  that  he  thought  Assam  would  try  to  go  out  of 
the  Bengal  Group  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  even  though  Bengal  would 
have  an  economic  stranglehold  on  Assam.  Mr.  Tyson2  said  that  the  great  fear 
of  the  Assamese  was  an  invasion  by  the  surplus  population  of  Bengal.  As  regards 
the  Congress  in  Western  Bengal  Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  his  information 
through  the  Police  Intelligence  was  that  the  Congress  were  favourable,  but 
that  the  Forward  Bloc  and  the  Congress  Socialists  disliked  the  scheme  because 
they  did  not  want  a  peaceful  solution.  They  were  not  Socialists  but  pure 
revolutionists. 

II.  The  position  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Secretary  of  State  explained  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  over  this. 
Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  he  had  immediately  noticed  this  situation.  On  receiving 
the  Viceroy’s  instructions  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Europeans  he  had 
interviewed  four  European  representatives  and  had  obtained  their  views.  He 
had  thought  it  proper,  speaking  solely  for  himself  as  Governor,  to  offer  his 
own  advice  to  them  and  had  taken  the  line  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious 
for  them  to  exercise  their  rights  under  the  Statement.  Assam  would  return 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  appears  not  to  have  been  present.  2  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 
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one  European  and  Bengal  5  if  the  Europeans  nominated  and  voted  for  their 
own  members.  There  would  thus  be  six  Europeans  in  the  Assam/Bengal 
Section  and  the  Hindu  quota  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount.  He  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Hindus  controlled  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  and  industry 
in  Bengal  and  that  the  future  of  European  trade  interests  would  depend  entirely 
on  goodwill.  To  exercise  their  rights  in  the  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  would  be  likely  to  give  the  Hindus  a  permanent  grudge  against  the 
European  community. 

The  European  group  in  Bengal  did  not  propose  to  vote  at  all  or  to  put  up 
candidates.  The  attitude  of  the  European  Association  had  not  been  given  to 
him  definitely.  He  thought  their  representatives  felt  the  same  way  but  had  to 
consult  their  supporters. 

One  of  the  Muslim  seats  would  probably  go  to  a  non-Leaguer  of  Fazlul 
Huq’s  Party  who  might  align  himself  with  the  Congress.  If,  on  top  of  this, 
the  Europeans  abstained  from  voting  the  Congress  might  muster  3  5  supporters 
in  a  body  of  70. 

The  Secretary  of  State  suggested  that  the  Europeans  might  do  a  deal  with 
the  Congress  whereby  in  return  for  giving  up  their  representation  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  they  would  be  assured  of  representation  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Minorities.  Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  the  Europeans  had  sug¬ 
gested  this  but  he  himself  was  not  able  to  see  that  the  Europeans  could  be 
represented  under  the  terms  of  paragraph  20  of  the  Statement.  They  were  not 
Indian  citizens  and  would  not  therefore  be  an  “interest  affected”.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  though  they  were  not  citizens  he  thought  they  were  a 
minority.  Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  he  would  be  glad  of  guidance  on  this  point. 
It  seemed  to  him  obscure  but  in  any  event  he  was  not  clear  what  advantage  the 
Europeans  would  get  from  being  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  They  had  no 
interests  except  trade  interests  and  unless  provisions  about  protection  of  trade 
interests  were  to  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  he  did  not  think  they 
would  get  much  advantage.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  were  matters 
in  which  the  Europeans  might  get  advantage  through  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  For  example,  there  might  be  a  provision  that  a  person  would  not 
lose  his  rights  as  an  Indian  citizen  through  a  temporary  absence  abroad.  A 
question  of  this  sort  had  arisen  in  Ceylon. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  that  his  concern  was  lest,  if  the  Euro¬ 
peans  refrained  from  voting  and  particularly  if  this  happened  as  a  result  of 
representations  to  them  on  the  authority  of  the  Delegation,  this  would  be 
made  by  Jinnah  the  decisive  ground  for  his  rejection  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Lawson 
had  felt  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  for  the  Europeans  to  take  a  line  on 
this  point  until  the  position  was  clear  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League.  There  was  an  intermediate  possibility  that  the  Europeans  would  elect 
only  one  or  two  representatives.  Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  this  alternative  would 
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earn  for  the  Europeans  just  as  much  resentment  from  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Tyson 
said  Suhrawardy  had  told  Lawson  that  he  would  advise  against  participation 
if  the  Europeans  abstained  from  voting.  If  they  did  so,  one  Anglo-Indian  was 
certain  to  be  elected  because  the  quota  would  be  reduced. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Mission  had  undertaken  to  see  whether 
the  Europeans  would  agree  to  stand  down.  They  could  not  go  back  on  that 
but  it  would  have  been  discharged  if  the  case  had  been  put  before  the  Europeans. 
Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  this  undertaking  had  already  been  discharged  because 
he  had  at  considerable  length  and  very  forcibly  put  the  case  before  the  European 
representatives  in  Bengal. 

III.  Developments  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown. 

Sir  F.  Burrows  said  that  future  action  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  break¬ 
down.  If  Congress  refused  to  co-operate  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement,  he 
might  be  able  to  retain  his  present  Ministry  and  he  felt  he  could  carry  on.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  breakdown  came  from  the  other  side  and  his  Ministry 
were  called  out,  he  would  have  to  try  to  rule  by  means  of  a  minority  Ministry 
for  as  long  as  possible.  If  both  sides  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  administration 
he  would  have  to  carry  on  as  best  he  could.  If  there  were  mass  disobedience 
it  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  Bengal  he  thought  the  situation  could  be 
held  unless  there  were  an  assault  upon  Government  from  both  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muslims.  In  that  event  everything  would  have  to  be  let  go  except  Greater 
Calcutta  including  Dum  Dum  airfield,  Port  Chittagong  and  a  small  area 
around  it,  and  an  area  in  Darjeeling  which  would  be  a  concentration  ground 
for  Europeans  in  North  Bengal  and  Assam.  If  a  breakdown  of  this  sort  occurred 
millions  of  people  would  die  of  famine.  Bengal  was  already  on  a  razor’s  edge 
in  regard  to  food  and  the  best  possible  arrangements  had  been  made  to  protect 
food  stores  but  they  were  scattered  and  only  the  larger  ones  could  be  protected. 

The  First  Lord  asked  whether  the  Governor  thought  that  if  the  Delegation’s 
scheme  was  not  accepted  a  very  serious  situation  would  arise  at  once,  or  did  he 
think  that  goodwill  generated  by  the  Delegation’s  offer  would  modify  it.  The 
Governor  said  that  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  had  been  disarmed  but  in 
Bengal  there  was  still  one-third  of  the  population  who  were  spoiling  for  a 
fight  anyway. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  whether  the  Governor  thought  that  if  a  with¬ 
drawal  became  necessary  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  it  by  arrangement 
with  the  Congress.  The  Governor  said  it  would  have  to  be  done  very  quickly 
in  12  or  24  hours  and  there  would  be  no  time  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 
In  reply  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  [he]  said  that  he  thought  that 
the  danger  signal  in  Bengal  would  be  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  on 
the  rejection  by  Jinnah  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  s  proposals.  This  would  be 
a  signal  for  a  Jehad.  On  the  issue  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  s  Statement  there 
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had  been  a  serious  situation  in  Chittagong  started  by  students  protesting  against 
the  rejection  of  Pakistan.  This  had  only  been  averted  by  the  Ministers  using 
their  influence. 
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Sir  F.  Mudie  ( Sind )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  ( Extract ) 

L/P&J  I 5/262:  f  88 

D.O.  NO.  258/FR  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  KARACHI,  14, 

24  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  proposals  was  jubilation 
among  the  Hindus  and  dejection  and  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  among 
the  Muslims.  Both  were  due  largely  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Congress  press, 
which  came  out  with  banner  headlines  “Pakistan  Rejected”  etc.  Afterwards, 
there  was  a  gradual  change:  the  Muslims  still  don’t  like  the  proposals  much, 
but  were  somewhat  heartened  when  they  discovered  that  the  Hindus  thought 
that  they  were  getting  more  Pakistan  than  they  wanted.  There  has  not  been 
much  Hindu  criticism  of  the  proposals  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  “Independence  Now”.  Perhaps  in  this  matter  the  views  of  Hindus  in  a 
Muslim  majority  Province  are  akin  to  those  of  Muslims  in  a  Hindu  Province. 
I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  know. 

2.  The  reaction  of  Sayed  and  his  group  was  interesting.  They  condemned 
the  proposals  on  the  ground  that  Sind  should  not  be  compelled  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Punjab  and  should  have  the  right  to  “opt”  out  of  every¬ 
thing  and  become  a  separate  sovereign  State.  Sayed  is  trying  to  play  up  to 
the  anti-Punjabi  sentiment  in  this  Province.  To  some  extent  he  has  the  backing 
of  the  Hindu  politicians  who  see  in  his  criticisms  a  stick  to  beat  the  League  with. 
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Sir  O.  Sargent  to  Sir  D.  Monteath 
L/P&S/12/92:  f  63 

SECRET  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  24  May  1946 

w.  5407/560/68. 

Dear  Monteath, 

In  your  letter  of  the  10th  May1  you  told  us  that  an  Executive  Council  for  India 
composed  entirely  of  Indians  might  shortly  be  created  and  you  suggested  that 
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the  Viceroy  should  be  free  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  whether  he  should 
show  to  the  competent  member  of  the  Council  any  of  the  telegrams  giving 
general  background  information  on  developments  in  foreign  affairs  which  are 
sent  as  “Top  Secret  and  Personal”  telegrams  to  the  Viceroy. 

In  the  circumstances  which  you  describe  we  agree  that  the  Viceroy  should 
have  discretion  to  act  as  he  sees  fit  in  this  matter,  but  we  should  be  glad  if  it 
could  be  stipulated  that  the  custody  of  such  telegrams  on  special  subjects  must 
remain  with  the  European  Secretary  of  the  External  Affairs  Department  or 
with  the  Viceroy’s  Private  Secretary. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Machtig.2 

Yours  sincerely, 

O.  G.  SARGENT 

1  No.  248. 

2  On  30  May  1946,  Sir  D.  Monteath  sent  Mr  Abell  copies  of  No.  248  and  this  reply.  L/P&S/12/92: 
f  61. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&JI10I43:  ff  88-91 

20  AKBAR  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  24  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

I  am  forwarding  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  today. 

The  Working  Committee  has  been  adjourned  sine  die  and  will  be  summoned 
again  when  occasion  demands  and  I  have  intimation  from  you  to  that  effect. 

I  shall  write  to  you  in  greater  detail  on  certain  other  important  matters  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  so. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  K.  AZAD 


Enclosure  to  No.  370 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  WORKING  COMMITTEE  ON 

MAY  24,  1946 

The  Working  Committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  Statement 
dated  May  16,  1946,  issued  by  the  Delegation  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  the 
Viceroy  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
relating  to  it  that  has  passed  between  the  Congress  President  and  the  members 
of  the  Delegation.  They  have  examined  it  with  every  desire  to  find  a  way  for 
a  peaceful  and  co-operative  transfer  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
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and  independent  India.  Such  an  India  must  necessarily  have  a  strong  central 
authority  capable  of  representing  the  nation  with  power  and  dignity  in  the 
counsels  of  the  world.  In  considering  the  Statement,  the  Working  Committee 
have  kept  in  view  the  picture  of  the  future,  in  so  far  as  this  was  available  to 
them  from  the  proposals  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  Government 
and  the  clarification  given  by  members  of  the  Delegation.  This  picture  is  still 
incomplete  and  vague.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  full  picture  that  they  can 
judge  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to  how  far  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
objectives  they  aim  at.  These  objectives  are:  independence  for  India,  a  strong, 
though  limited,  central  authority,  full  autonomy  for  the  provinces,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  structure  in  the  centre  and  in  the  units,  the  guarantee  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  each  individual  so  that  he  may  have  full  and  equal 
opportunities  of  growth,  and  further  that  each  community  should  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  the  life  of  its  choice  within  the  larger  framework. 

The  Committee  regret  to  find  a  divergence  between  these  objectives  and 
the  various  proposals  that  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  in  particular,  there  is  no  vital  change  envisaged  during  the  interim 
period  when  the  Provisional  Government  will  function,  in  spite  of  the  assur¬ 
ance  given  in  paragraph  23  of  the  Statement.  If  the  independence  of  India  is 
aimed  at,  then  the  functioning  of  the  Provisional  Government  must  approxi¬ 
mate  closely  in  fact,  even  though  not  in  law,  to  that  independence  and  all 
obstructions  and  hindrances  to  it  should  be  removed.  The  continued  presence 
of  a  foreign  army  of  occupation  is  a  negation  of  independence. 

The  Statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  contains 
certain  recommendations  and  suggests  a  procedure  for  the  building  up  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  is  sovereign  in  so  far  as  the  framing  of  the 
constitution  is  concerned.  The  Committee  do  not  agree  with  some  of  these 
recommendations.  In  their  view  it  will  be  open  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
itself  at  any  stage  to  make  changes  and  variations,  with  the  proviso  that  in 
regard  to  certain  major  communal  matters  a  majority  decision  of  both  the 
major  communities  will  be  necessary. 

The  procedure  for  the  election  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  based  on 
representation  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  a  million,  but  the  application  of  this 
principle  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  case  of  European  members 
of  Assemblies,  particularly  in  Assam  and  Bengal.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
expect  that  this  oversight  will  be  corrected. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  is  meant  to  be  a  fully  elected  body,  chosen  by  the 
elected  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  In  Baluchistan  there  is  no 
elected  assembly  or  any  other  kind  of  chamber  which  might  elect  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  would  be  improper  for  any  kind  of 
nominated  individual  to  speak  for  the  whole  province  of  Baluchistan,  which 
he  really  does  not  represent  in  any  way. 
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Ill  Coorg  the  Legislative  Council  contains  some  nominated  members  as 
well  as  Europeans  elected  from  a  special  constituency  of  less  than  a  hundred 
electors.  Only  the  elected  members  from  the  general  constituencies  should 
participate  in  the  election. 

The  Statement  ol  the  Cabinet  Delegation  affirms  the  basic  principle  of 
provincial  autonomy  and  residuary  powers  vesting  in  the  Provinces.  It  is 
further  said  that  Provinces  should  be  free  to  form  groups.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  is  recommended  that  provincial  representatives  will  divide  up  into 
sections  which  “shall  proceed  to  settle  the  Provincial  Constitutions  for  the 
Provinces  in  each  section  and  shall  also  decide  whether  any  Group  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  be  set  up  for  those  Provinces”.  There  is  a  marked  discrepancy  in 
these  two  separate  provisions,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  measure  of  com¬ 
pulsion  is  introduced  which  clearly  infringes  the  basic  principle  of  provincial 
autonomy.  In  order  to  retain  the  recommendatory  character  of  the  Statement, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  clauses  consistent  with  each  other,  the  Committee 
read  paragraph  15  to  mean  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  respective  provinces 
will  make  their  choice  whether  or  not  to  belong  to  the  section  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  be  considered  as  a  sovereign 
body  with  final  authority  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution  and 
giving  effect  to  it. 

The  provisions  in  the  Statement  in  regard  to  the  Indian  States  are  vague 
and  much  has  been  left  for  future  decision.  The  Working  Committee  would, 
however,  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  cannot  be  formed 
of  entirely  disparate  elements,  and  the  manner  of  appointing  State  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  approximate,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  Provinces.  The  Committee  are  gravely 
concerned  to  learn  that  even  at  this  present  moment  some  State  governments 
are  attempting  to  crush  the  spirit  of  their  people  with  the  help  of  armed  forces. 
These  recent  developments  in  the  States  are  of  great  significance  in  the  present 
and  for  the  future  of  India,  as  they  indicate  that  there  is  no  real  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State  governments  and  of  those  who  exercise 
paramountcy. 

A  Provisional  National  Government  must  have  a  new  basis  and  must  be  a 
precursor  of  the  full  independence  that  will  emerge  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  It  must  function  in  recognition  of  the  fact,  though  changes  in  law 
need  not  be  made  at  this  stage.  The  Governor-General  may  continue  as  the 
head  of  that  Government  during  the  interim  period,  but  the  Government 
should  function  as  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  Central  Legislature.  The  status, 
powers  and  composition  of  the  Provisional  Government  should  be  fully  de¬ 
fined  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  decision.  Major  communal 
issues  shall  be  decided  in  the  manner  referred  to  above  in  order  to  remove  any 
possible  fear  or  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  a  minority. 
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The  Working  Committee  consider  that  the  connected  problems  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government  and  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  viewed  together  so  that  they  may  appear  as  parts  of  the  same  picture, 
and  there  may  be  co-ordination  between  the  two,  as  well  as  an  acceptance  of 
the  independence  that  is  now  recognised  as  India’s  right  and  due.  It  is  only 
with  the  conviction  that  they  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  free,  great  and 
independent  India,  that  the  Working  Committee  can  approach  this  task  and 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  India.  In  the  absence  of  a  full  picture, 
the  Committee  are  unable  to  give  a  final  opinion  at  this  stage. 


37i 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Laivrence 

LjP&J!iol29:f  13 

new  Delhi,  24  May  1946 

Dear  Lord, 

The  W.C.  passed  its  resolution  this  evening.  I  call  it  a  good  resolution.  So  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned  I  am  free  now  to  leave  Delhi.  What  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ? 

Hoping  you  are  not  finding  your  labours  too  exacting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 


372 


Record  of  Meetings  of  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
on  Saturday ,  25  May  1946  at  9.30  am  and  in  the  afternoon 

L/P&JI 3/337:  p.  336 

SECRET 

i.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Abell  should  telephone  to  Mr.  Tyson,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  ensure  that  the  Governor  understood  that  it  was 
not  the  wish  of  the  Delegation  that  he  should  tell  the  European  community 
that  if  they  did  not  agree  not  to  exercise  their  vote  in  the  election  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  would  officially  request 
them  not  to  do  so. 

2.  It  was  reported  that  a  telegram  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  sent  to  the  Governors  in  regard  to  the  preparations  and 
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procedure  for  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  telegram  had  been 
for  Governors’  information  only,  and  Governors  have  been  asked  whether 
they  thought  there  would  be  unfavourable  reaction  to  early  steps  to  get  the 
elections  going.  The  Secretary  of  State  asked  whether  anything  could  be  done 
to  expedite  the  procedure  under  which  elections  could  not  take  place  until 
July  15th.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  it  was  most  important  to  know  whether 
any  public  steps  in  this  matter  were  likely  to  upset  Jinnah,  and  that  no  decision 
should  be  taken  until  this  was  clear. 

3.  The  meeting  considered  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  issued  on  the  24th  May.2  It  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  a  short  statement  dealing  with  some  of  the  points  in  the 
resolution  and  in  Mr.  Jinnah’s  statement.3  In  particular  it  was  important  to 
make  clear  the  position  of  the  Delegation  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
constitution-making  body,  and  to  say  something  about  the  position  of  the 
Interim  Government  and  the  continued  presence  of  British  troops.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  provisional  draft4  prepared  by  Mr.  Abell  should  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  the  discussion,  and  considered  further  at  2-30  p.m.  that  afternoon. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  Interim  Government  if  a  constitution-making  body  could  not  be 
set  up.  The  Viceroy  said  that  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  developments 
what  could  be  done  in  these  circumstances.5  He  might  be  able  to  carry  on  with 
officials,  or  possibly  to  get  other  influential  people.  He  was  dealing  with  this 
matter  in  the  appreciation  which  he  was  preparing  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
request. 

5.  A  further  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon  at  which  the  draft  of  the 
statement  was  considered  and  approved  with  certain  modifications.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  it  might  be  necessary  later  to  issue  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  advisory  committee  on  minorities,  etc.,  referred  to 
in  paragraph  20  of  the  Delegation’s  main  statement.  There  were  a  number  of 
points  which  needed  to  be  made  clear;  for  example,  whether  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muslims  would  be  represented  on  the  Committee  in  view  of  their  position 
as  minorities  in  certain  Provinces;  how  the  Tribal  areas  were  to  be  represented, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  decided  that  officials  should  be  asked  to  produce  a  draft 
for  consideration. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  absent  owing  to  illness.  2  No.  370.  3  No.  360. 

4  A  copy  of  the  draft  and  revised  draft  of  the  statement  are  on  L/P&J/10/43 :  ff  82-7. 
s  In  a  copy  of  this  para,  on  R/3/1/113  the  following  sentence  appears  at  this  point:  ‘He  did  not  see 

much  value  in  forming  an  Interim  Government  of  party  leaders. 
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Note  by  Major  Wyatt 

L/P&Jliol43:ff  53^6 

25  May  ig46 

NOTE  OF  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR  JINNAH,  FRIDAY,  MAY  24TH,  1946 

I.  He  is  very  nervous  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  much  looking  forward  to  his 
meeting  with  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  and  All  India  Council. 

2.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know  if  all  the  comings  and  goings  between  the 
Congress  leaders  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  were  having  the  effect  of  modifying 
the  Statement  in  any  way.  I  told  him  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  the  State¬ 
ment  would  be  modified. 

3 .  He  considered  that  the  Statement  was  not  a  practicable  proposition.  The 
machinery  envisaged  would  not  work  and  could  not  work  mainly  because 
there  was  no  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  Congress  side.  The  Mission  had 
obviously  not  even  yet  fully  appreciated  the  situation  in  India.  What  was 
required  was  a  surgical  operation.  This  Statement  would  settle  nothing.  He 
did  not  think  the  British  were  badly  intentioned  but  they  would  have  to  learn 
by  experience.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  learning  things,  either  by  experience 
or  by  taking  the  advice  of  someone  who  knows  something  about  it.  If  he 
thought  that  the  Mission  would  not  breach  his  confidence,  he  would  make 
them  some  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  and  put  the  Statement 
on  one  side.  But  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  have  complete  confidence  in 
the  Mission.  I  told  him  that  the  Mission  would  not  breach  his  confidence,  but 
that  they  were  most  unlikely  to  alter  their  Statement  in  any  way.  He  at  once 
said,  “Well,  then  it  is  no  use  my  making  any  suggestions”.  These  undeclared 
suggestions  were  connected  with  the  difficulty  which  he  conceived  the  British 
felt  over  the  defence  of  India.  From  a  previous  conversation  with  him  I  believe 
that  what  he  wanted  to  suggest  was  his  idea  that  the  British  should  remain  as 
the  binding  forces  in  the  Indian  Centre  for  some  1 5  years  and  deal  with  defence, 
and  foreign  affairs  for  Pakistan  and  Hindustan  consulting  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  each  State. 

4.  He  was  perplexed  about  the  interpretation  of  paragraph  15  (v).  He  thought 
that  it  should  have  been  so  worded  as  to  read  that  “Provinces  grouped  in 
sections  should  be  free  to  form  groups  .  .  .”.  I  told  him  that  in  my  view  that 
was  the  effect  of  paragraph  is(v).  The  provinces  would  be  compulsorily 
grouped  together  in  their  sections  at  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  they  would 
then  be  free  to  form  groups  or  no.  He  fully  appreciated  that  if  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Assam  and  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  did  not  take  part  in  the 
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work  of  their  sections  they  could  not  be  forced  to  do  so  and  the  sections  would 
have  to  proceed  without  them,  although  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  Assam 
and  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  would  not  be  able  to  opt  out  of  their 
group  until  the  new  constitution  had  been  made. 

5.  He  said  that  the  preamble  to  the  Mission’s  Statement  had  bitterly  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  Muslims.  Not  only  that,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Statement.  This  onslaught  was  quite  unnecessary  and  had  been  done  in 
order  to  placate  Congress.  Indeed,  the  word  Pakistan  was  an  anathema  through¬ 
out  the  Statement.  This  preamble  made  matters  even  more  difficult  for  him 
than  before. 

6.  His  general  criticism  of  the  Statement  was  that  it  had  not  settled  any  of 
the  fundamentals.  For  example: — 

(a)  The  Muslim  group  of  Provinces  had  not  got  parity  with  the  others  at 
the  centre. 

( h )  There  was  no  real  protection  for  the  Muslims  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  because  from  the  very  start  the  chairman  would  be  a  Hindu, 
unless  the  Muslims  were  to  say  that  the  election  of  the  chairman  was  a 
communal  issue,  in  which  case  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  break 
down  straight  away. 

(c)  The  position  of  the  States  was  left  far  too  vague. 

(1 d )  Provinces  had  not  been  given  the  right  to  secede  after  10  years  although 
Congress  had  always  been  willing  to  give  the  right  to  secede  and  had 
raised  no  real  objection  this  time  at  Simla. 

(e)  The  Union  had  been  given  the  power  to  raise  money.  This  was  not  a 
communal  issue  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  taxation  from  the  Centre 
with  other  subjects  being  added  on  the  short  list  of  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment. 

7.  He  had  explained  to  the  Viceroy  why  there  should  be  entirely  separate 
Constituent  Assemblies  which  only  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  structure  of  the  Union  Government.  He  thought  the  Viceroy  had  under¬ 
stood.  This  was  a  psychological  matter  and  the  Mission  had  created  a  single 
Constituent  Assembly  working  in  three  sections  only  to  please  the  Congress, 
ignoring  Muslim  feeling. 

8.  The  only  real  safeguard  for  the  Muslims  was  parity  between  Federations. 
The  method  of  voting  on  communal  issues  would  not  work  as  there  would 
always  be  dispute  as  to  what  was  a  communal  issue  and  what  was  not. 

9.  He  could  not  understand  why  the  Muslim  provinces  has  been  split  into 
two  groups.  He  agreed  that  it  was  something  to  have  the  groups  at  all  and 
without  them  he  could  not  even  have  looked  at  the  Scheme. 
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10.  He  disliked  the  Advisory  Committee  on  which  the  Muslims  would  be 
in  a  minority,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  would  be  unable  to  prevent  the  Union 
Constituent  Assembly  incorporating  its  recommendations  as  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  Government,  thus  adding  another  subject  to  those 
dealt  with  by  the  Union  Government. 

11.  He  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  who  had 
not  conceded  anything  during  the  Simla  Conference  and  would  never  approach 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  They  would  aim  the 
whole  time  to  use  their  majority  to  steam-roller  the  Muslim  League  and  side¬ 
track  the  provision  as  to  safeguarding  the  Muslims  on  communal  issue.  It  was 
inconceivable  that  such  a  Constituent  Assembly  could  work  at  all. 

12.  He  will  not  come  down  to  Delhi  until  June  ist  or  2nd.  He  can  say 
nothing  further  until  he  has  consulted  the  Muslim  League  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Council.  He  is  being  bombarded  with  telegrams  from  his  supporters 
protesting  against  the  Statement  and  the  Muslim  reaction  is  very  strong  against 
it.  My  own  impression  is  that  he  definitely  wants  to  see  where  he  is  with  the 
Muslim  League  before  giving  a  decision  on  the  Statement  and  he  wants  them 
to  have  time  in  which  to  absorb  the  two  shocks  which  they  have  been  given. 

(a)  His  own  letter  agreeing  to  a  Union  Government. 

( b )  The  preamble  to  the  Mission’s  Statement. 

He  is  particularly  hurt  that  the  Mission  have  seized  on  this  concession  (which 
was  an  enormous  one  from  his  stand  point)  and  have  not  taken  his  offer  as  a 
whole.  None  of  the  provisos  that  went  with  it  have  been  accepted.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  everything  that  Congress  had  asked  for  had  not  been  accepted 
either  but  he  did  not  seem  particularly  convinced. 

13.  I  asked  him,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  whether  he  thought  that  the 
Muslim  League  Working  Committee  might  possibly  pass  a  resolution  on  the 
following  lines: — The  British  had  exceeded  their  brief  in  pronouncing  on 
the  merits  of  Pakistan.  They  had  no  business  to  turn  down  what  millions  of 
people  wanted.  Their  analysis  of  Pakistan  was  outrageous.  But  the  Muslims 
had  never  expected  the  British  to  give  them  Pakistan.  They  had  never  expected 
anyone  to  give  them  Pakistan.  They  knew  that  they  had  to  get  it  by  their  own 
strong  right  arm.  The  scheme  outlined  in  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  was 
impracticable  and  could  not  work.  The  Union  Government  could  not  work, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  work.  But  nevertheless  in  order  to  show 
that  they  would  give  it  a  trial,  although  they  knew  that  the  machinery  could 
not  function,  they  would  accept  the  Statement  and  would  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  sabotage  the  procedure — but  they  would  accept  the  Statement  as  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  Pakistan. 
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At  this  proposition  he  was  delighted  and  said,  “That’s  it,  you’ve  got  it”, 
and  I  am  completely  convinced  that  that  is  what  the  Muslim  League  will  do. 

14.  He  will  demand  parity  in  the  Interim  Government  if  he  decides  to  come 
into  it. 

WOODROW  WYATT 


374 

Lord  Pethick-Laivrence  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  337 

23  May  1946 

I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday1  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  for  which  I  thank  you. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Muslim  League  are  not  assembling  until  the 
week  after  next  we  naturally  cannot  expect  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
to  stand  by  during  the  whole  of  the  interval;  but  as  I  understand  that  the 
decisive  meeting  of  the  Muslim  League  is  being  held  on  Wednesday,  June  5  th, 
I  hope  that  your  Committee  will  be  available  on  that  date,  or  very  shortly 
afterwards,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary  further  delay. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  which  the  Delegation  are  issuing  this  afternoon 
for  publication.2 

1  No.  370. 

2  Mr  Turnbull  sent  Mr  Jinnah’s  private  secretary  a  copy  of  the  statement  for  Mr  Jinnah’s  information 
under  cover  of  a  letter  dated  25  May.  L/P&J/10/43 :  f  45. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 1 
LIP&JI10I29:  f  12 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  23  May  1946 

My  dear  Gandhiji, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter2  of  yesterday.  It  seems  to  me  quite  natural  that  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  should  disperse  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
M.L.  whose  decisive  meeting  is,  [I]  understand,  timed  for  June  5.  But  I  hope 
they  will  be  back  on  that  day  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  or  else  we  shall  have 
a  further  delay. 

1  The  version  on  the  file  is  in  the  form  of  a  draft. 


2  No.  371. 
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With  regard  to  yourself  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  trouble  to  remain  in 
D[elhi]  during  the  interval.  But  when  the  parties  are  here  again  after  that  I 
hope  very  much  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  give  a  helping  hand. 

I  have  come  out  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  launching  India  on  its 
passage  to  sovereignty  and  independence  and  greatly  need  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  ( as  issued  in 

New  Delhi  on  25  May  1946) 


LlP&J/iol43:ff  57-60 

The  Delegation  have  considered  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Muslim 
League  dated  22nd  May1  and  the  Resolution  dated  24th  May2  of  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  position  is  that  since  the  Indian  leaders,  after  prolonged  discussion, 
failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  the  Delegation  put  forward  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  the  nearest  approach  to  reconciling  the  views  of  the  two  main  parties. 
The  scheme  stands  as  a  whole  and  can  only  succeed  if  it  is  accepted  and  worked 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

3 .  The  Delegation  wish  also  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  points  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  statement  and  resolution. 


4.  The  authority  and  the  functions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the 
procedure  which  it  is  intended  to  follow  are  clear  from  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s 
statement.  Once  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  formed  and  working  on  this 
basis,  there  is  no  intention  of  interfering  with  its  discretion  or  questioning  its 
decisions.  When  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  completed  its  labours,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  will  recommend  to  Parliament  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  cession  of  sovereignty  to  the  Indian  people,  subject  only  to 
two  matters  which  are  mentioned  in  the  statement  and  which  we  believe  are 
not  controversial,  namely,  adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
minorities  (paragraph  20  of  the  Statement)  and  willingness  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  cover  matters  arising  out  of  the 
transfer  of  power  (paragraph  22  of  the  Statement). 

5.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  election  that  a  few  Europeans  can  be 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Whether  the  right  so  given  will  be 
exercised  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide. 
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6.  The  representative  of  Baluchistan  will  be  elected  in  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Shahi  Jirga  and  the  non-official  members  of  the  Quetta  Municipality. 

7.  In  Coorg  the  whole  Legislative  Council  will  have  the  right  to  vote,  but 
the  official  members  will  receive  instructions  not  to  take  part  in  the  election. 

8.  The  interpretation  put  by  the  Congress  resolution  on  paragraph  15  of  the 
Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Provinces  can  in  the  first  instance  make  the 
choice  whether  or  not  to  belong  to  the  section  in  which  they  are  placed  does 
not  accord  with  the  Delegation’s  intentions.  The  reasons  for  the  grouping  of 
the  Provinces  are  well  known  and  this  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme  and 
can  only  be  modified  by  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  right  to  opt  out 
of  the  Groups  after  the  constitution-making  has  been  completed  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  people  themselves,  since  at  the  first  election  under  the  new  pro¬ 
vincial  constitution  this  question  of  opting  out  will  obviously  be  a  major 
issue  and  all  those  entitled  to  vote  under  the  new  franchise  will  be  able  to  take 
their  share  in  a  truly  democratic  decision. 

9.  The  question  of  how  the  States  representatives  should  be  appointed  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  is  clearly  one  which  must  be  discussed  with  the 
States.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  Delegation. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Interim  Government  will  have  a  new  basis.  That 
basis  is  that  all  portfolios,  including  that  of  the  War  Member,  will  be  held  by 
Indians;  and  that  the  Members  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Indian 
political  parties.  These  are  very  significant  changes  in  the  Government  of  India, 
and  a  long  step  towards  independence.  H.M.G.  will  recognise  the  effect  of 
these  changes,  will  attach  the  fullest  weight  to  them,  and  will  give  to  the 
Indian  Government  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  India. 

11.  As  the  Congress  statement  recognises,  the  present  Constitution  must 
continue  during  the  interim  period;  and  the  Interim  Government  cannot 
therefore  be  made  legally  responsible  to  the  Central  Legislature.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  to  prevent  the  Members  of  the  Government,  individually 
or  by  common  consent,  from  resigning,  if  they  fail  to  pass  an  important 
measure  through  the  Legislature,  or  if  a  vote  of  non-confidence  is  passed  against 
them. 

12.  There  is  of  course  no  intention  of  retaining  British  troops  in  India 
against  the  wish  of  an  independent  India  under  the  new  Constitution;  but 
during  the  interim  period,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  short,  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  has,  under  the  present  constitution,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
security  of  India  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  British  troops  should 
remain. 

1  No.  360.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 

tp  vn  y  y 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Waved1 


LIP&JI5I337 :  p.  359 

23  May  1946 

Your  Excellency  will  remember  that  the  demand  of  the  Congress  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  discussions  regarding  the  Interim  Government 
has  been  that  there  must  be  a  legal  and  constitutional  change  in  order  to  give 
it  the  status  of  a  truly  national  government.  The  Working  Committee  has 
felt  that  this  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indian 
problem.  Without  such  status,  the  Interim  Government  could  not  be  in  a 
position  to  infuse  in  the  Indian  people  a  consciousness  of  freedom  which  is 
today  essential.  Both  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  you  have,  however,  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  such  constitutional  changes,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  us  that  the  Interim  Government  would  have  in  fact, 
if  not  in  law,  the  status  of  a  truly  national  government.  The  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  feel  that  after  the  British  Government’s  declaration  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  will  be  the  final  authority  for  framing  the  constitution  and  any 
constitution  framed  by  it  will  be  binding,  the  recognition  of  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence  is  imminent.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  Interim  Government  which  is  to 
function  during  the  period  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  reflect  this 
recognition.  In  my  last  conversation  with  you,  you  stated  that  it  was  your 
intention  to  function  as  a  constitutional  head  of  the  government  and  that  in 
practice  the  Interim  Government  would  have  the  same  powers  as  that  of  a 
Cabinet  of  the  Dominions.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  which  is  so  important 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  either  to  you  or  to  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
to  let  it  rest  upon  what  transpired  in  informal  conversations.  Even  without 
any  change  in  the  law  there  could  be  some  formal  understanding  by  which  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  may  be  assured  that  the  Interim  Government 
would  in  practice  function  like  a  Dominion  Cabinet. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Interim  Government  to  the  Central 
Assembly  may  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  existing  law  permits  an 
Executive  independent  of  the  Central  Legislature,  but  convention  could  be 
created  by  which  its  tenure  of  office  would  depend  on  its  enjoyment  of  such 
confidence. 

The  other  details  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Cabinet  which 
came  up  in  my  discussions  with  you  would  all  depend  upon  the  satisfactory- 
solution  of  the  two  basic  questions  enumerated  above. 

If  the  questions  of  status  and  responsibility  of  the  Interim  Government  are 
satisfactorily  solved,  I  am  confident  that  the  other  questions  would  present  no 
difficulty  at  all.  As  I  have  already  written  to  you,2  the  Working  Committee 
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has  been  adjourned  and  will  be  summoned  again  when  occasion  demands.  I 
would  request  you  to  let  me  have  an  indication  of  your  decision  and  pro¬ 
gramme,  so  that  the  Working  Committee  may  be  summoned  accordingly. 
I  am  leaving  [for]  Mussoorie  on  Monday  and  would  request  you  to  reply  to 
my  letter  there.3 

1  Maulana  Azad  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence. 

2  No.  370. 

3  The  Cabinet  Delegation  sent  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  the  text  of  this  letter  in  tel.  Index  56  of 
30  May  1946.  L/P&J/10/43:  ff  21—2. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
L/P&JI 5)337:  pp.  360-1 

personal  23  May  1946 

I  have  today  addressed  to  Your  Excellency  a  letter  in  my  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  This  is  a  personal  communication  which  will, 
I  believe,  help  to  give  you  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  arrive  at 
a  solution  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  worked  for  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  settlement  of  the  Indo-British  problem  through  methods  of  nego¬ 
tiation.  I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  our  countries  if  power  is 
transferred  without  any  violent  conflict  or  upheaval.  I  may  tell  you  that  there 
are  elements  both  within  the  Working  Committee  and  outside  who  look  at 
the  problem  differently  and  would  prefer  a  more  militant  attitude,  but  in  spite 
of  all  such  differences,  I  have  made  the  Working  Committee  to  consider  the 
proposals  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  from  my  point  of  view.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Cabinet  Mission  was  received  and 
its  proposals  discussed  was  largely  due  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  I  have 
persuaded  the  Working  Committee  to  adopt.  The  same  constructive  spirit, 
I  think  you  will  agree,  is  reflected  in  the  Resolution1  I  have  sent  you  yesterday. 

I  would  request  you  to  keep  this  background  in  mind  when  you  reply  to 
the  letter  I  am  sending  you  officially.  The  points  raised  there  refer  to  the  status, 
responsibility  and  composition  of  the  Interim  Government,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  you  can  satisfy  the  Working  Committee  on  all  the  points. 

Regarding  status,  you  will  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Interim  Government  should  function  as  a  provisional  National  Government. 
We  at  first  demanded  that  this  should  be  so  recognised  in  law  by  suitable 
amendment  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  We  have  not  later  pressed  the 
point  of  amendment  of  the  Act,  as  both  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  you  said 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 
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that  this  was  on  the  one  hand  unnecessary  and,  on  the  other,  would  create  new 
problems  and  cause  delay.  You  expressed  yourself  categorically  and  said  that 
it  was  your  intention  to  function  as  a  purely  Constitutional  Head,  so  that  the 
Interim  Government  would  in  practice,  though  not  in  law,  enjoy  the  powers 
of  Dominion  Cabinets.  The  Congress  will  not  press  for  constitutional  change 
in  this  respect  if  the  same  object  can  be  gained  by  mutual  understanding  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  your  view  on  the  question  can  be  placed  formally  before 
the  Working  Committee,  it  would  meet  its  apprehensions  and  remove  the 
objections  to  enter  into  an  Interim  Government  without  an  amendment  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act. 

In  respect  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Interim  Government  to  the  Central 
Assembly,  we  realise  that  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  admit  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  responsibility 
by  means  of  a  Convention.  The  Working  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  when 
the  Interim  Government  is  formed,  such  Government  would  of  its  own  accord 
make  a  declaration  that  it  would  remain  in  office  only  so  long  as  it  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Assembly.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  which  prevents  a 
Government  from  making  such  a  declaration  and  acting  according  to  it. 

Regarding  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
once  the  first  two  points  are  settled.  You  asked  for  a  list  of  names  from  the 
Congress  and  I  can  send  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  place  before  the  Working 
Committee  your  reply  on  these  two  points.  As  you  know,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  has  adjourned  and  I  shall  be  leaving  for  Mussoorie  on  Monday,  but  the 
Committee  may  again  be  called  as  soon  as  I  have  your  reply  and  an  indication 
from  )  m  that  the  time  for  decision  has  come. 

I  neeu  hardly  repeat  that  I  have  always  been  for  a  peaceful  and  honourable 
settlement  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  equally  your  desire.  For  this,  it  is 
most  important  that  there  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill  and  co¬ 
operation  and  I  am  confident  that  your  reply  to  my  official  letter  will  be  such 
as  will  strengthen  my  hands  and  enable  me  to  convert  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  country  to  the  same  peaceful  and  constructive  mood. 


379 

Pandit  Nehru  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&J/5/337 :  PP-  3^~4 

personal  25  May  1946 

You  must  have  received  the  copy  of  the  resolution1  which  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  passed  yesterday.  The  Committee  is  dispersing  now  and 
I  am  also  leaving  Delhi  tomorrow  evening.  Before  I  go  away  I  feel  that  I  owe 
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it  to  you  and  to  myself  to  let  you  have  a  glimpse  of  what  I  have  in  my  mind. 
We  have  met  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  seven  weeks  and  discussed 
various  matters  and,  I  suppose,  we  have  got  to  know  each  other  to  some  extent. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  courtesy  and  your  frank  and  friendly  talks. 

And  yet  I  feel  profoundly  depressed  and  disappointed  at  the  turn  events 
have  taken.  We  came  to  Delhi  two  months  ago  with  some  hope  that  at  long 
last  a  way  might  be  found  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  on 
the  basis  of  independence.  You  know  that  the  independence  of  India  has  been 
our  sheet-anchor  for  many  years,  independence,  that  is,  not  in  the  future  but 
now.  It  was  only  on  that  basis  that  we  could  discuss  any  future  or  present 
arrangements  in  India.  Mr.  Attlee’s  statement  in  the  British  Parliament  en¬ 
couraged  us.  Then  came  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  we  began  these  long  and 
interminable  discussions.  Repeatedly  we  were  held  up,  as  we  are  today,  because 
someone  wanted  more  time.  This  was  sometimes,  I  suppose,  unavoidable,  but 
it  has  been  nevertheless  an  odd  procedure  where  vital  and  urgent  problems  are 
concerned.  Gradually  people’s  enthusiasm  waned  and  they  began  to  think  of 
other  matters. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  earnest  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  India’s  problems.  But  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  growing  upon  me  that  there  are  certain  limitations  under  which 
they  are  working  and  which  somehow  came  in  our  way.  What  these  limita¬ 
tions  are  I  do  not  know,  but  occasionally  the  glimpses  we  have  had  are  very 
far  from  reassuring  and  we  have  felt  that,  despite  everything,  the  old  spirit 
and  the  old  approach  have  not  changed  so  much. 

This  has  been  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  proposals  for  the  formation 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  Much  has  happened  during  the  past  few  years 
which  has  changed  India  and  the  world.  And  yet  these  proposals  do  not 
indicate  as  if  anything  remarkable  had  happened.  We  are  still  told  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Governor-General’s  prerogatives 
and  discretionary  powers.  It  is  surely  not  on  this  basis  that  it  is  sought  to  usher 
in  Indian  independence.  Over  four  years  ago,  when  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  came 
to  India  in  March  1942,  we  put  forward  certain  proposals  for  a  Provisional 
Government.  There  was  no  agreement  then  and  subsequently  there  was  con¬ 
flict  on  a  big  scale.  Our  people  have  hardened  since  then  and  their  expectations 
have  risen,  especially  as  the  war  had  ended.  We  took  some  risk  in  presenting 
proposals  now  more  or  less  in  line  with  our  proposals  in  April  1942.  We  knew 
that  many  of  our  people  would  be  grieviously  disappointed,  and  yet  taking  a 
larger  view  of  national  and  international  problems  we  decided  to  stick  to  what 
we  had  said  four  years  ago.  For  this  we  were  criticised  and  to  some  extent 
condemned. 

Even  so  there  remained  a  big  gap  between  what  we  said  and  what  the 
1  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 
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British  Government  proposed.  That  gap  remains  and  behind  it  appear  to  be 
incompatible  assumptions  and  premises.  Whatever  structure  we  may  build 
now  or  for  the  future  must  have  sure  foundations  and  should  lead  rapidly  to 
the  objectives  we  aim  at.  More  and  more  we  have  begun  to  fear  that  the  British 
proposals  for  a  Provisional  Government  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  based  on 
wrong  foundations  and  there  are  dangers  ahead.  Compared  even  with  the 
talks  in  Simla  in  July  1944  [1945],  when  the  war  was  still  going  on,  there  is  a 
come  down.  It  amazes  us  that  the  British  Government  should  expect  us  to 
accept  this  position. 

None  of  us  want  to  join  any  Government  or  Council  which  is  more  or  less 
a  continuation  of  the  present  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council.  We 
could  have  done  that  years  ago  if  we  had  been  inclined  that  way.  We  can  only 
think  in  terms  of  a  Provisional  National  Government  functioning  as  a  free 
government,  responsible  to  a  Legislature.  That  Government  or  Cabinet  must 
be  cohesive  and  capable  of  working  as  a  team.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  is  just  to  collect  odd  individuals,  who  however  able  (and 
some  of  them  might  well  lack  even  ability)  do  not  form  any  kind  of  team. 
Then  the  idea  of  parity  is  one  which  repels  and  will  be  deeply  resented.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough  the  kind  of  parity  proposed  now  is  even  worse  than  the  kind 
suggested  at  Simla  last  year. 

In  spite  of  my  long  conversations  with  you  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to 
understand  why  the  British  Government  still  talks  as  it  did  many  years  ago. 
That  talk  does  not  fit  in  with  its  professions.  Everybody  knows  that  technical 
and  legal  difficulties  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  solving  vital  national  problems. 
Everybody  also  knows  that  we  do  not  consider  the  British  Parliament  as  our 
guardian  and  trustee.  When  it  is  acknowledged  that  India  is  going  to  be 
independent  soon  and  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over  India  will 
be  ended,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  recognising  this  as  a  fact  now?  There  appears 
to  be  some  snag  somewhere  which  I  am  unable  to  understand.  Or  is  it  that  old 
habits  of  mind  do  not  change  even  with  changing  conditions?  What  surprises 
me  greatly  is  the  apparent  belief  in  some  people’s  minds  that  we  do  not  mean 
what  we  say.  If  that  had  been  so  our  lives  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  have  actually  been.  I 
should  have  thought  that  we  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  we  were  in 
deadly  earnest. 

Three  [These]  long-drawn-out  conversations  have  been  very  exhausting 
even  more  mentally  than  physically.  But  during  the  past  month  I  have  been 
greatly  troubled  over  various  developments  in  the  States.  If  this  kind  of  thing 
can  happen  even  now  in  the  States,  there  is  something  very  wrong  somewhere, 
and  the  whole  picture  of  the  immediate  future  is  affected.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  these  developments  could  have  taken  place  without  the  active  or  passive 
concurrence  of  the  Political  Department  or  its  agents. 
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I  wrote  to  you  about  Faridkot  some  days  ago.  It  is  now  nearly  a  month 
since  this  affair  started  and  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  state  of  chaos  there.2 
It  shames  me  to  read  accounts  of  what  is  happening  there.  I  understand  that 
the  Resident  of  the  Punjab  States  has  to  bear  a  measure  of  responsibility  for 
all  this,  and  in  fact  that  he  is  stoutly  resisting  the  demand  for  an  impartial 
inquiry.  After  all  that  has  happened  there  and  is  still  happening,  an  inquiry  is 
essential  and  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  object  to  it.  After  waiting 
for  some  weeks  I  have  decided  to  go  to  Faridkot.  I  shall  leave  Delhi  tomorrow 
night  and  reach  Faridkot  on  Monday  morning. 

A  far  more  serious  matter  than  that  of  Faridkot  is  that  of  Kashmir  where 
martial-law  prevails  all  over  the  valley.  Both  as  the  President  of  the  All-India 
States  Peoples’  Conference  and  as  a  Kashmiri  I  am  intensely  interested  in  what 
is  happening  in  Kashmir  and  my  mind  is  full  of  anxiety.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  off  to  Kashmir,  for  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues  and  friends  have 
been  arrested  and  a  state  of  frightfulness  prevails  in  the  valley.  I  do  not  like  to 
desert  my  colleagues  when  they  are  in  trouble  or  are  being  tyrannised  over. 
I  have,  however,  held  myself  back  for  the  present  as  I  was  not  clear  in  my  mind 
as  to  how  I  could  help.  My  object  in  going  would  naturally  be  to  help  end  this 
state  of  frightfulness  and  to  allow  the  people  to  return  to  more  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  the  State  authorities  are  bent  on  breaking  and  crush¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  are  using  their  army  as  if  they  were  occupying 
recently  conquered  enemy  territory.  Indeed  some  of  the  accounts  I  have  had 
are  worse.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  are  not  likely  to  listen  to  reason.  If  I  went 
my  first  business  would  be  to  see  some  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  prison, 
notably  Shaikh  Mohammad  Abdulla,  who  is  also  the  Vice-President  of  the 
All-India  States  Peoples’  Conference.  I  do  not  know  how  the  State  authorities 
would  react  to  this  or  to  any  further  steps  that  I  might  take.  If  they  pass  any 
unreasonable  orders  restricting  my  movement  I  might  have  to  disobey  them. 

This  problem  of  Kashmir  has  been  causing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  worsen  an  already  bad  situation. 

1  have  decided  therefore  to  mention  this  to  you,  to  find  out  how  far  the 
Political  Department  is  involved  in  it,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  dealing  with 
the  situation.  Obviously  the  Resident  in  Kashmir  cannot  be  a  neutral  observer. 

I  shall  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  letter  by  giving  details  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Kashmir.  But  some  information  just  received  from  a  reliable  source  will 

2  On  28  April  1946  a  clash  occurred  at  Faridkot  Station  when  a  party  of  members  of  the  All-India 
States  Peoples’  Conference  (Praja  Mandal)  from  outside  Faridkot  attempted  to  enter  the  State  to 
hold  a  meeting.  This  incident  was  followed  by  almost  daily  arrivals  of  companies  of  Praja  Mandal 
members.  The  State  authorities  reacted  by  arresting  local  men  involved  and  dispersing  those  from 
outside.  Under  a  settlement  reached  between  the  Raja  and  Pandit  Nehru  on  27  May  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bans  on  entry  into  the  State  would  be  cancelled  and  full  liberty  granted  for  the  formation 
of  bodies  like  the  Praja  Mandal.  A  public  enquiry  by  the  Chiefjustice  of  Faridkot  was  also  to  be  held. 
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give  you  some  idea  of  this.  People  walking  along  the  streets  are  forced  some¬ 
times  to  take  off  their  turbans  to  clean  the  streets  or  pavements.  In  some  places 
crawling  orders  have  been  promulgated.  The  shouting  of  loyalty  slogans  is 
enforced  by  the  military  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  inner  shrines 
of  the  mosques  have  been  occupied  by  the  military.  The  wall  of  the  Juma 
Masjid  has  been  demolished  to  make  a  passage  way  for  military  lorries.  Dead 
bodies,  usually  of  Muslims,  are  not  handed  to  relatives  for  proper  religious 
burial  but  are  burnt  with  petrol.  These  are  very  grave  provocations  to  human 
feeling  and  religious  sentiment  and  must  lead  to  extreme  bitterness  and  resent¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  increasing  communal  antagonism. 

I  have  decided  for  the  present,  to  defer  my  visit  to  Kashmir,  so  that  any 
suggestion  you  might  make  in  regard  to  it  might  help  me  to  decide  as  to  how 
I  should  proceed.  I  am  eager  and  anxious  to  do  something  for  my  colleagues 
and  for  my  old  homeland,  and  if  things  continue  in  their  present  shape  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  away  whatever  my  other  engagements  might  be. 

These  developments  in  the  States  affect  the  over-all  States  situation  in  India 
vitally  and  their  whole  future  is  involved.  Only  a  very  foolish  person  will 
think  that  by  using  the  military  and  declaring  martial  law,  he  can  solve  the 
States  problem.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  aggravating  it. 

Please  forgive  me  for  this  very  long  letter.3 

3  On  2 6  May,  Mr  Abell  entered  a  note  on  his  file  as  follows:  ‘H.E.  has  decided  not  to  answer  this  letter 
from  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  he  has  discussed  all  outstanding  points  with  him  today.  Papers  can 
be  filed.’  R/3/1/113:  f  101.  See  also  No.  382. 
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Master  Tara  Singh  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P&JI5I337 :  PP-  3H~5 

25  May  1946 

Since  the  British  Cabinet  Mission  s  recommendations  for  the  future  constitu¬ 
tion  of  India  have  been  published,  a  waive  [sic]  of  dejection,  resentment  and 
indignation  has  run  throughout  the  Sikh  community.  The  reasons  are  quite 
obvious. 

The  Sikhs  have  been  entirely  thrown  at  the  mercy  of  the  Muslims.  Group  B 
comprises  the  Punjab,  the  N.-W.F.  Province,  Sind  and  Baluchistan;  and  the 
representatives  given  to  each  community  will  be  Muslims  23,  Hindus  9  and 
Sikhs  4.  Can  anybody  expect  from  this  assembly,  constituted  as  it  is,  any 
consideration  of  justice  for  the  Sikhs?  The  Cabinet  Mission  recognises  “the 
very  genuine  and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Muslims  lest  they  should  find  themselves 
subjected  to  a  perpetual  Hindu  majority  rule.,,  But  is  there  no  “genuine  and 
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acute  anxiety”  among  the  Sikhs  lest  they  should  find  themselves  subjected  to 
a  perpetual  Muslim  majority  rule?  If  the  British  Government  is  not  aware  of 
the  Sikh  feelings,  the  Sikhs  will  have  to  resort  to  some  measures  in  order  to 
convince  everybody  concerned  of  the  Sikh  anxiety,  in  case  they  are  subjected 
to  a  perpetual  Muslim  domination.  The  Cabinet  Mission  has  not  only  put 
under  Muslim  domination  the  non-Muslim  areas  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal, 
but  the  whole  province  of  Assam  where  the  non-Muslims  are  in  overwhelming 
majority.  This  is  evidently  done  to  placate  the  Muslims.  If  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  recommendations  is  to  give  protection  to  the 
Muslims,  why  should  the  same  consideration  be  not  shown  for  Sikhs.  But  it 
appears  that  the  Sikhs  have  been  studiously  debarred  from  having  any  effective 
influence  in  the  province,  a  group  or  Central  Union.  I  refer  to  Section  15(2) 
and  Section  19(7)  in  which  it  has  been  definitely  provided  that  the  majority 
of  both  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  is  necessary  for  certain  purposes.  The  Sikhs 
are  entirely  ignored,  though  they  are  as  much  concerned  as  the  other  com¬ 
munities. 

This  is  how  I  read  the  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  But  as  the 
issues  are  very  grave  and  momentous  the  Sikh  representatives  assembled  here 
today  to  consider  the  situation  created,  have  advised  me  to  seek  clarification 
from  you  and  find  out  if  there  is  any  hope  of  such  amendments  as  may  save 
the  Sikhs  from  perpetual  domination. 

So  I  put  three  questions: — 

(1)  What  is  the  significance  of  recognising  the  Sikhs  as  one  of  “the  main 
communities”  ? 

(2)  Suppose  the  majority  of  Section  B  frames  a  constitution  under  Section 
19(5)  but  the  Sikh  members  do  not  agree.  Does  it  mean  deadlock  or 
does  the  opposition  of  the  Sikh  members  mean  simply  disassociation  ? 

(3 )  Is  there  any  hope  of  obtaining  for  the  Sikhs  the  same  right  as  is  given 
to  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  under  Sections  15(2)  and  19(7)? 

381 

Sir  H.  Dow  [Bihar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

L/P&JI5 1 181 :  f  138 

D.O.  NO.  II2-G.B.  GOVERNOR’S  CAMP,  BIHAR,  25  May  1946 

2.  I  have  had  several  interviews  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  been  per¬ 
sonally  pleasant  enough,  and  has  indicated  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  he 
would  prefer  me  to  deal  with  the  other  ministers  only  through  him.  I  have 
therefore  only  met  the  other  ministers  together  at  my  first  council  meeting 
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on  the  23  rd.  This  meeting  was  long  and  contentious,  as  we  had  to  deal  with 
the  attitude  of  the  ministry  to  officers  who  had  had  to  restore  order  after  the 
1942  disturbances.  About  this  I  am  writing  separately  at  length.  Here  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  clear  that  the  attitude  of  ministers  is  bound  to  remain  equi¬ 
vocal  until  the  outcome  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  deliberations  with  the  All- 
India  leaders  is  definitely  known.  If  the  result  is  going  to  be  an  interim  popular 
government,  then  the  provincial  governments  will  remain  in  and  will  take  a 
more  reasonable  attitude  towards  Government  servants.  But  if  there  is  a  break¬ 
down  at  the  Centre,  with  the  League  and  Congress  remaining  in  opposition 
to  each  other  and  to  Your  Excellency’s  government,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
crisis  can  be  long  delayed  in  the  affairs  of  most  provincial  governments,  and 
certainly  not  in  this  one.  The  result  is  that  my  ministry  are  not  yet  sure  whether 
they  want  to  improve  an  administration  of  which  they  hope  to  remain  in 
control,  or  to  disintegrate  one  against  which  they  expect  to  be  soon  in  open 
revolt.  They  are  thirsty  for  revenge,  but  until  the  orders  of  the  High  Command 
are  received,  are  not  sure  how  far  it  is  politic  to  indulge  their  feelings.  This  [is] 
a  very  unpleasant  atmosphere  for  Government  servants  to  work  in,  but  for 
the  present  it  must  be  endured. 

3.  I  have  talked  individually  with  many  of  my  Service  officers,  including 
all  the  Commissioners  and  most  of  the  Secretaries  to  Government  and  the 
I.G.  Police.  Naturally  they  all  seem  rather  depressed,  especially  after  the 
recent  police  strike.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  police  cannot  be  relied  on  in  any  future  emergency,  and  that  any  kind  of 
security  scheme  under  which  endangered  personnel  has  to  rely,  at  any  stage, 
on  police  escort  or  protection  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  How  far 
similar  apprehensions  are  felt  about  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Army  I  do  not 
yet  know,  but  I  hope  to  discuss  this  informally  with  Major-General  Ekin  in 
a  few  days’  time. 
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Note1  for  Field  Marshal  Viscount  WavelYs  talk  with  Pandit  Nehru 

on  26  May  1946 

RI3I1I123:  ff  64-6 

undated 

1.  I  have  received  your  letter,2  and  regret  all  our  talks  seem  to  have  led  to 
nothing  apparently  except  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  disappointment  on  his 
part.  Our  outlook  is  of  course  bound  to  be  different;  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  race  and  traditions,  I  look  at  the  immediate  future  of  India  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  while  his  seems  to  be  entirely  sentimental. 3  My 
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whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  keeping  law  and  order  and  peace  as  far  as 
possible,  his  outlook  is  that  of  a  revolutionary. 

I  must  also  say  that  I  feel  depressed  and  disappointed  in  the  conversations, 
disappointed  at  what  seems  to  me  a  complete  lack  of  reality  in  the  Congress 
attitude.  To  be  quite  frank,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  thinking  much  more  of 
party  politics  and  party  advantage  than  of  the  good  of  India  as  a  whole.4 

2.  Congress  are  practically  asking  us  to  hand  over  India  to  a  single  party, 
a  party  which  is  deeply  distrusted  by  all  Muslims,  by  the  Rulers  of  States,  and 
quite  a  proportion  of  their  people,  and  by  quite  a  number  of  other  people  in 
India. 

We  are  asked  to  guarantee  complete  independence  to  a  Government  under 
the  control  of  this  party,  before  we  know  whether  it  and  the  Muslims  can  work 
together,  and  while  its  objective  in  the  States  seems  to  be  to  cause  agitation 
against  the  Rulers.5 

We  are  bound  to  have  some  suspicion  that  the  objective  of  Congress  is  to 
secure  control  of  the  Centre,  entirely  eliminate  British  influence,  and  then  deal 
with  the  Muslims  and  States  with  a  high  hand.  We  are  asked  to  guarantee 
independence  and  to  hand  over  complete  control  to  a  Government  responsible 
to  a  Central  Legislature  which  has  a  Hindu  majority. 

Such  a  policy  seems  to  us  bound  to  lead  to  a  complete  refusal  of  the  Muslims 
to  cooperate,  to  break  up  the  Indian  Army  on  which  the  defence  of  India 
depends,  and  to  cause  chaos  in  India  which  may  lead  to  another  world  war. 
We  feel  we  are  bound  to  see  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  order  and  peace  in 
India  before  we  hand  over  control  completely. 

3.  India  is  threatened  with  famine,  the  danger  of  which  can  only  be  averted 
by  cooperation  by  all  parties.  This  includes  the  States,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  agitation,  in  Faridkot  for  example,  has  held  up  the  despatch  of 
grains  to  the  famine  areas.  India’s  whole  future  is  dependent  on  the  orderly 
progress  of  plans  for  industrial  and  agricultural  development  which  have  been 
worked  out;  and  which  require  peace  and  order  for  their  execution. 

4.  Our  attitude  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  suspect,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  retain 
power  for  power’s  sake;  but  to  give  India  the  best  possible  chance  of  success 
as  an  independent  nation.  We  are  giving  you  a  chance  of  a  united  India,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  the  last  chance,  and  are  prepared  to  give  every  possible  help 
to  you  to  obtain  it.  But  we  are  not  prepared  simply  to  abdicate  to  one  political 
party. 

1  Probably  by  Lord  Wavell  or  possibly  Mr  Abell.  No  record  of  the  actual  meeting  has  been  traced. 

2  No.  379.  3  Lord  Wavell  added  in  manuscript  ‘and  idealistic’. 

4  Lord  Wavell  noted  in  the  margin:  ‘Delay  not  wish  of  Delegation.’ 

s  Lord  Wavell  noted  in  the  margin:  ‘M[uslim]  L[eague]  do  not  wish  control  of  Governor]  G[eneral] 
removed.’ 
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5.  If  you  are  unable  to  see  the  difference  between  the  proposed  new  Council 
and  the  old  one,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  help  you,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
entirely  different  thing.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  H.M.G.  will  treat  a  Coalition 
Government,  working  for  the  good  of  India  as  a  whole,  with  a  very  light 
hand.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  getting  such  a 
Government  is  that  it  really  should  be  a  Coalition  Government  in  which  the 
Mushms  will  feel  that  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  Hindu  majority.  This  will 
undoubtedly  entail  concession  to  the  Muslims  in  the  matter  of  numbers.6 

6.  As  regards  the  States,  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  Rulers  as  a  whole 
or  the  present  system  as  a  whole.  But  to  carry  on  agitation  against  the  Rulers 
at  this  juncture  seems  to  me  an  extremely  foolish  procedure.  Any  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  react  against  agitation  against  itself.  And  we  surely  do  not 
want  disorderly  revolution  in  the  States  at  the  present  moment.  It  can  only 
harden  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Princes. 

Faridkot  is,  by  my  information,  an  extremely  well  run  little  State  with 
liberal  institutions.  I  sincerely  trust  that  Pandit  Nehru  will  not  carry  out  his 
intention  of  visiting  it  at  this  time. 

6  Lord  Wavell  noted  between  paras.  5  and  6:  ‘?talk  with  Nehru  and  Azad  next  week’. 
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Sardar  Baldev  Singh  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
L/P&J/5I337:  pp.  363-8 

26  May  1946 

You  might  by  now  have  noticed  the  strong  feeling  of  opposition  aroused  in 
the  Sikh  community  against  the  unfair  treatment  accorded  to  them  in  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  Statement  of  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation  issued 
on  May  16th  last.  All  shades  of  opinion  in  the  community  are  agreed  that 
Sikh  interests  have  been  ignored. 

2.  May  I  assure  you  immediately  that  the  Sikhs  are  most  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  share  in  reaching  a  solution  of  our  political  problems  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  interests.  They  have  in  the  past  co-operated  wholeheartedly  in 
national  life;  they  are  anxious  to  do  so  now.  It  was  our  hope  that  the  future 
constitutional  set-up  of  the  country  would  be  based  on  such  principles  as  would 
materially  eliminate  the  besetting  conflicts  of  aggressive  communalism  in 
India;  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  Statement  of  the  Delegation  is  an  effort  in  this 
direction.  The  Sikh  community  however  has  looked  in  vain  for  any  indication 
of  the  Delegation’s  desire  to  help  them  as  it  has  undoubtedly  done  for  the 
Hindus  and  the  Mussalmans. 
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3.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  so,  but  such  is  the  widespread  impression  in  Sikh 
community  today.  You  will  recall  that  when  the  Delegation  invited  only  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  for  joint  deliberations  in  Simla,  the  Sikhs 
made  an  earnest  representation  for  a  place  being  given  to  them  in  the  Con¬ 
ference.1  This  was  in  no  spirit  of  communal  self-interest.  The  Delegation’s 
Statement  was  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  in  the  Conference  and 
if  Sikh  views  had  also  been  there,  the  case  of  three  communities  would  have 
been  equally  balanced. 

4.  The  British  Delegation  has  recognised  the  Sikhs  to  be  one  of  the  three 
main  communities  of  India.  We  appreciate  this  decision.  In  Section  19  (viii) 
of  the  Statement  a  very  salutary  provision  has  been  made  for  the  resolution  of 
major  communal  issues  as  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mussalmans.  It  is  true 
that  this  relates  to  all-India  matters;  and  we  recognise  that  in  this  larger  sphere 
we  are  not  numerous  enough  to  pull  our  weight.  It  is  well  known  however 
that  in  the  Punjab — Homeland  of  Sikhs — we  are  not  only  enough  in  numbers 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  this  Province,  but  have  vital  and  abiding 
interests,  historic,  economic,  religious  and  cultural.  That  being  so,  we  cannot 
understand  why  in  this  lesser  sphere  at  least  we  should  not  have  been  accorded 
the  same  right  for  the  protection  and  safeguard  of  our  interests  as  has  been 
accorded  to  the  other  two  communities.  We  cannot  understand  why,  having 
once  been  put  at  a  par  with  Hindus  and  Mussalmans,  we  have  been  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  so  glaringly.  According  to  the  Statement  as  it  stands,  the  Sikh 
Homeland  has  been  placed  in  Group  B,  which,  with  Group  C,  has  obviously 
been  constituted  to  meet  the  claims  of  Muslim  League.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  Sikh  community  has  not  been  at  ease  in  the  situation  in  which  it  has  found 
itself  in  the  Punjab  under  the  Constitution  Act  of  1935.  Under  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  present  Statement  of  the  British  Delegation  their  lot  in  the 
larger  Group  B  area,  where  Muslim  majority  is  further  increased,  will  be 
most  precarious  to  say  the  least.  The  Sikhs  feel  strongly  that  if  the  Group 
System  visualised  in  the  Statement  is  to  stand,  they  will  remain  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  an  increased  Muslim  majority,  unless  they  are  given  the  same 
right  in  this  Group,  as  has  been  given  to  others  under  the  Section  aforesaid 
in  all-India  sphere. 

5.  I  therefore  propose  that  an  amendment  must  be  made  in  the  Statement 
whereby  in  matters  of  Sikh  communal  issues  within  Group  B,  no  decision 
should  be  arrived  at  without  the  support  of  a  majority  of  Sikh  representatives 
present  and  voting  in  the  Group.  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  minimum  safe¬ 
guard  which  the  Sikh  community  demands  if  it  is  to  reconcile  itself  to  an 
otherwise  wholly  impossible  situation;  and  it  is  suggested  without  prejudice 
to  the  Sikh  claim  for  the  division  of  the  Punjab  to  create  a  separate  Province. 


1  See  No.  154. 
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6.  It  may  be  said  that  if  this  demand  were  conceded  to  the  Sikhs  in  Group  B, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Muslims  from  claiming  similar  rights 
in  Group  A  or  the  Hindus  in  Groups  B  and  C.  The  answer,  I  submit,  is  that 
the  Hindus  and  Mussalmans  have  each  been  ensured  enough  safeguards  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  19  (viii)  whereby  they  can  each  influence  decisions 
in  problems  arising  in  Groups,  by  reason  of  the  privileges  reserved  to  them  in 
this  sub-section.  The  Sikhs,  unhappily,  have  no  such  privilege  as  they  have 
been  kept  out.  They  must  therefore  be  given  the  right  as  proposed  in  para¬ 
graph  5  above,  in  order  to  put  them  at  par  with  others. 

7.  It  will  be  helpful  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  set  Sikh  fears  at  rest  if  you  will 
please  also  let  me  have  an  elucidation  of  the  points  below: — 

(1 a )  If  the  majority  party  in  the  present  Legislature  of  any  of  the  Provinces 
which  have  been  grouped  in  Group  B  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
(e.g.  Congress  Party  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  or  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Party  in  the  Punjab)  while  electing  their  representatives  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  gives  them  a  mandate  that  they  are  not  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Group  B  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  their  particular  Province,  will  the  representatives  of  the 
minority  parties  in  that  Province  and  those  of  other  Provinces  be  free 
to  frame  the  Constitution  for  all  the  three  Provinces  or  will  the  matter 
be  left  for  decision  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a  whole  ? 

( h )  If  the  representatives  of  any  Province  in  Group  B  elected  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  Section  19  (i)  of  the  Statement  declare  (unanimously  or 
by  majority)  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Group  that  the  Constitution  of 
their  Province  be  not  framed  by  that  Group,  will  the  other  members 
of  Group  B  proceed  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  that  Province  or 
will  such  a  Province  have  the  right  to  join  any  other  Group  at  its 
choice  ? 

( c )  If  the  representatives  of  the  Sikh  community  in  Group  B  elected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Section  19  (i)  refuse  (unanimously  or 
by  majority)  to  take  part  by  way  of  protest,  in  the  proceedings  of  Group 
B  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  will  the  Constitution  of  all  the  three 
Provinces  in  this  Group  be  framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  other 
communities  in  the  Group  ? 

(d)  Will  the  decisions  of  Group  B  on  any  particular  point,  taken  by  a  bare 
majority,  be  final,  or  will  they  be  open  to  appeal  or  reconsideration  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  as  a  whole? 

(e)  Will  a  Sikh  be  appointed  on  the  Advisory  Committee  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  20  of  the  Statement?  During  my  talk  with  the  Cabinet 
Mission  on  16th  instant,2  I  was  told  that  this  would  be  so.  Will  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  be  mandatory? 
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8.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  would  be  no  comfort  to  us  to  be  told  that  the 
demand  made  in  paragraph  5  above  is  a  matter  for  mutual  agreement  or  that 
points  raised  in  paragraph  7  above  could  be  settled  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
itself.  In  numbers  we  are  far  too  few  to  be  able  to  influence  decisions;  our 
exclusion  at  the  proper  time  from  joint  deliberations  has  already  deprived  us 
of  any  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  others.  In  such  circumstances,  it  rests 
with  the  British  Delegation  to  secure  to  us  our  just  demands  at  this  stage.  The 
Community’s  representatives  are  scheduled  to  meet  on  9th  June  next  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  finally  and  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  very  kindly  let  me 
have  your  reply  at  your  early  convenience. 

2  No.  300. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 
L/P&J/5I337:  p.  368 

personal  26  May  1946 

Many  thanks  for  your  personal  letter  of  yesterday.1  I  will  reply  as  soon  as  I 
can  to  your  official  letter  of  the  same  date2  but  meanwhile  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  you  get  a  reply  to  your  personal  letter  before  you  leave  for  Mussoorie. 

2.  I  do  most  warmly  appreciate  what  you  have  done  during  these  negotia¬ 
tions  to  put  forward  and  support  the  Moderate  view  in  Congress  and  to  secure 
an  attitude  of  co-operation  and  conciliation.  You  have  had  to  work  under 
great  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  and  I  know  that  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  efforts  you  have  made  and  are  no  less  appreciative  of 
what  you  have  done. 

3 .  I  think  the  official  letter  which  I  will  send  is  a  better  place  than  this  for 
discussing  the  Interim  Government.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  did  not  say 
quite  what  you  attribute  to  me  about  the  Interim  Government  functioning 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  Dominion  Cabinet;  indeed  this  would  be  contrary  to 
much  that  has  been  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Delegation  and  myself.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  think  you  understand  my  general  attitude  towards  these  problems,  and 
that  you  realise  my  intention  to  give  the  new  Government  every  possible  help 
and  to  refrain  from  interference  in  the  day-to-day  administration. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  hesitations  over  acceptance  of  the  Scheme  put  forward  by 
the  Cabinet  Delegation,  I  still  hope  and  believe  that  both  the  great  parties  will 
agree  to  it  and  will  work  it  in  the  right  spirit. 


1  No.  378. 


2  No.  377. 
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If  so,  it  should  be  possible  speedily  to  devise  a  new  constitution,  which, 
though  it  may  not  entirely  satisfy  either  side,  will  be  workable,  and  will  pre¬ 
serve  a  united  India.  Meanwhile  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  work 
successfully  under  the  present  constitution  during  the  interim  period,  and 
further  the  progress  of  India,  until  there  is  a  peaceful  handover  to  a  completely 
free  Government. 


385 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Pandit  Nehru 1 
L/P&J/ 10/43:  f  44 

PERSONAL  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  26  May  1 946 

My  dear  Nehru, 

This  is  not  a  political  but  a  purely  personal  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  your 
departure  from  Delhi. 

It  is  only  to  say  to  you  “Don’t  lose  heart  in  the  independent  India  to  come 
out  of  the  Constituent  Assembly”.  I  feel  so  much  depends  on  your  courage  in 
helping  to  bring  it  to  birth  and  in  guiding  its  destinies  when  it  is  bom. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

1  The  version  on  the  file  is  in  the  form  of  a  draft. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee 
LIPOI6I113:  Jf  66-7 

SECRET  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  26  May  1 g 46 

My  dear  Clem, 

“Couched  in  clear  cautious  conciliatory  but  firm  tones  the  resolution1  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  on  the  British  Delegation’s  Statement 
remains  inconclusive”. 

In  these  words  of  unconscious  irony  the  Evening  National  Call  (pro-Congress) 
of  May  24th  aptly  sums  up  the  Congress  pronouncement. 

Meanwhile  Jinnah  is  in  a  huddle  at  Simla  wondering  what  to  say  to  his 
Muslim  League  on  June  3rd  and  5th. 
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Cripps  is  still  in  hospital  though  better,  and  Alexander  is  gone  to  Ceylon  to 
inspect  the  Fleet.  The  Viceroy  and  I  are  left  alone. 

What  is  going  to  happen  I  don’t  know.  Gandhi  is  provokingly  enigmatic 
and  blows  hot  and  cold.  Azad,  Nehru  and  Jinnah  I  think  all  want  a  settlement. 
But  already  we  are  up  against  the  second  hurdle  that  I  have  warned  you  about 
all  along.  Only  curiously  enough  it  has  not  worked  out  quite  in  the  way  I 
anticipated. 

Azad  and  Nehru  and  the  Congress  generally  are  willing  to  waive  any  formal 
or  legal  change  in  the  interim  constitution,  but  they  want  almost  absolute 
power  in  reality  and  they  want  something  to  be  able  to  say  about  it  to  their 
people,  jinnah  not  only  does  not  want  the  Viceroy  to  relinquish  his  authority 
but  he  positively  wants  him  to  retain  it.  The  Viceroy  is  now  I  think  convinced 
that  he  must  go  to  the  limit  of  what  is  possible  in  satisfying  the  Congress. 
Amery’s  letter  to  The  Times2  has  made  our  position  much  more  difficult 
(incidentally  I  sent  him  a  telegram3  c/o  India  Office  asking  him  not  to  enlarge 
on  it  further);  either  he  doesn’t  really  understand  what  he  is  talking  about  or 
else  he  is  using  “Viceroy’s  Veto”  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense  than  will  be 
understood  by  readers  either  in  Britain  or  in  India. 

(Illustrations: — What  if  the  Interim  Government  insist  on  seeing  and  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  Governor-General’s  instructions  to  his  Governors,  or  refuse  to 
provide  the  money  to  pay  for  the  British  troops?).  Nevertheless  for  reasons 
that  I  shall  set  out  below  we  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  over  this 
hurdle  as  best  we  can  and  I  may  be  telegraphing  you  a  form  of  words  which 
you  may  see  your  way  to  using  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  which  we  may 
be  given  permission  to  use  out  here  for  the  purpose.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Viceroy  and  I  are  examining  the  position  in  all  its  aspects  and  shall  probably 
be  seeing  Azad  and  Nehru  together  about  it  towards  the  second  half  of  next 
week  (i.e.  in  10  or  12  days  time). 

I  have  not  therefore  abandoned  hope  that  we  may  surmount  this  difficulty 
and  that  both  Congress  and  Muslim  League  may  both  express  a  grudging 
acquiescence  in  our  plan  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  go  ahead  with  summoning 
the  Constituent  Assembly  about  which  we  have  already  written  to  Governors 
— the  first  step  to  be  taken  on  or  before  June  15  th.  There  are  many  people  who 
would  welcome  our  positively  getting  on  with  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand: — 

(1)  Congress  may  in  the  end  definitely  turn  it  down  (in  which  case  it 
doesn’t  matter  much  what  the  M.L.  do). 

or  (2)  Congress  may  acquiesce  and  the  M.L.  may  turn  it  down. 

or  ( 3)  Congress  may  fall  out  with  us  over  the  interim  Government. 

In  case  (2)  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  work  the  scheme  in  its  entirety 

1  Enclosure  to  No.  370.  2  See  No.  335,  note  1.  3  No.  335. 
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but  we  might  be  able  in  agreement  with  Congress  to  get  as  near  to  it  as  we 
could. 

In  case  (3)  if  Congress  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  body  (which  is  unlikely)  we  might  still  proceed  with  that  and  make  do 
with  an  Executive  Council  of  officials. 

If  not,  we  should  really  be  in  the  position  of  (1). 

But  it  is  case  (1)  which  is  really  critical.  We  are  likely  then  to  be  faced  with 
open  rebellion  which  (a)  may  start  spasmodically  and  only  afterwards  be 
adopted  by  Congress  leaders  or  (b)  may  from  the  outset  be  organised  by  Con¬ 
gress.  And  what  are  we  to  do  then? 

(A)  We  can  try  extensive  repression.  This  will  have  violent  political  reper¬ 
cussions  here  and  at  home  (Cripps  in  particular  has  told  me  quite  definitely 
that  he  wouldn’t  stand  for  it).  The  Viceroy  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  successful  if  Congress  is  fully  in  the  rebellion  but  would  be  willing 
to  try  it  if  H.M.G.  would  allow  him  to  go  all  out  and  would  send  him  all 
possible  reinforcements.  (As  I  have  told  the  Cabinet  more  than  once  any  avail¬ 
able  reinforcements  would  probably  not  be  sufficient). 

(B)  We  can,  immediately  trouble  begins ,  proceed  to  withdraw  our  troops  to 
the  ports  and  certain  centres  and  withdraw  the  civilian  European  population 
(including  probably  the  Governors  and  European  Civil  Services  and  police) — 
also  to  these  ports  and  centres.  Result  chaos  in  India  and  famine  and  consterna¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Viceroy  has  told  me  he  wouldn’t  stand  for  it. 

(C)  We  can  endeavour  for  a  time  to  keep  law  and  order  and  deal  with 
spasmodic  crime;  but  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  Congress  is  right  in  it  (prob¬ 
ably  calling  out  its  provincial  ministries  and  starting  mass  disobedience,  sabo¬ 
tage  and  crime)  we  should  effect  a  partial  and  orderly  withdrawal  from  certain 
provinces  of  Hindustan  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  ports,  in  the  larger  States, 
in  Jinnah’s  territory  and  possibly  elsewhere.  We  might  in  this  event  be  able 
even  to  parley  with  responsible  Congress  leaders  and  try  to  reach  some  under¬ 
standing  with  them  as  to  a  course  less  disastrous  than  A  or  B. 

Not  a  pleasing  picture!  But  I  do  not  see  any  fourth  alternative  but  I  am 
having  it  all  further  investigated.  You  will  realise  why  I  am  so  insistent  upon 
securing  agreement  about  the  interim  Government  and  other  matters  if  it  is 
in  any  way  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  (Bengal)  to  Mr  Bourne  (Assam) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/43:  ff  61-2 

confidential  26  May  ig46,  7.30  pm 

personal  Received  in  New  Delhi,  27  May,  8  am 

No.  1 17.  European  representation  in  Constituent  Assembly.  Before  my  recent 
visit  to  Delhi  I  had  discussions  with  European  (Assembly)  Group  and  European 
Association.  Former  expressed  feeling  that  Group  would  be  ill-advised  to 
exercise  vote  at  all  and  I  personally  encouraged  them  in  this  view,  believing 
that  a  gesture  of  renunciation  on  their  part  would  improve  atmosphere  for 
protection  of  European  trading  rights  on  all-India  basis  either  through  Com¬ 
mittee  provided  for  in  para.  20  of  Statement  (though  this  strikes  me  as  doubtful) 
or  in  treaty.  To  secure  goodwill  I  advocated  early  announcement  of  gesture 
and  no  repeat  no  bargaining  with  Parties.  European  Association  were  also 
inclined  to  agree  but  wanted  time  to  consult  other  Branches  in  India. 

2.  In  Delhi  I  became  aware  of  two  new  factors  viz  (a)  that  in  reply  to  request 
for  clarification  by  Gandhi,  Cabinet  Delegation  had  undertaken  to  put  before 
Bengal  Europeans  arguments  against  their  exercising  right  of  election  which 
they  clearly  enjoy  under  the  scheme;  this  obviously  detracts  from  spontaneity 
of  proposed  gesture:  and  (h)  that  my  Chief  Minister  Suhrawardy  had  informed 
Europeans  that  his  personal  influence  for  or  against  acceptance  of  Statement  by 
Muslim  League  depends  on  Europeans  exercising  their  vote — obviously  in  hope 
of  persuading  them  to  keep  these  five  seats  out  of  Congress  hands  as  otherwise 
he  fears  that,  with  Fazlul  Huq  likely  to  win  one  seat,  Muslim  League  will  only 
control  3  5  seats  out  of  70  and  Congress  may  control  the  rest. 

3 .  Cabinet  Delegation  has  now  made  it  clear  that  they  regard  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Gandhi  as  discharged  with  pointing  out  to  Europeans  that  they  can 
only  exercise  their  right  at  expense  of  Hindus  and  that  matter  is  now  left  to 
Europeans.1 

4.  In  the  new  circumstances  I  have  advised  Bengal  Europeans  not  repeat  not 
to  be  in  any  hurry  to  declare  their  intentions  as  a  decision  either  way  may  be 
utilised  by  disappointed  party  as  excuse  for  rejection  of  whole  scheme.  While 
major  parties  are  themselves  fighting  shy  of  making  a  definite  pronouncement 
I  do  not  see  why  Europeans  should  rush  in.  I  put  this  to  Europeans  as  my  own 
view  on  my  return  from  Delhi  yesterday  and  found  them  strongly  inclined 
to  agree.  Recent  pronouncements  by  Congress  and  Jinnah  do  not  indicate 


1  See  No.  367,  item  II. 
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any  certain  intention  to  accept  scheme  generally  and  I  feel  that  pronouncement 
by  Europeans  on  this  one  (possibly  crucial)  issue  at  this  moment  might  be 
definitely  unhelpful  both  generally  and  to  themselves. 

Addressed  Governor  of  Assam  repeated  Viceroy. 


388 

Pandit  Nehru  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

LIP&JI10I43:  /  43 

PERSONAL  l8  HARDINGE  AVENUE,  NEW  DELHI,  26  May  ig46 

My  dear  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.1  I  am  just  going  to  the  station  to  catch  a  train  for 
Faridkot.  I  return  probably  day  after  tomorrow  morning  and  leave  the  same 
evening.  I  am  not  yet  sure  where  I  shall  go  then — perhaps  to  Kashmir  or  to  my 
own  province — Kashmir  of  course  does  not  mean  a  holiday. 

I  am  not  likely  to  lose  heart  in  the  future  of  India.  The  moment  I  did  so 
I  would  have  no  purpose  left  in  life.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  last  two 
months’  conversations  and  activities  have  not  cheered  me  or  made  me  con¬ 
scious  of  any  major  change  in  the  British  outlook.  There  is  far  too  much  of  the 
old  way  of  speaking  and  acting.  I  do  not  see  any[?thing]  very  attractive 
emerging  out  of  all  this.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

1  No.  385. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&Jliol43:ff40-2 

new  Delhi,  27  May  ig46 

Dear  Lord, 

I  send  you  herewith  an  advance  copy  of  my  article  for  Harijan. 

I  hope  everything  will  go  well  with  the  mission. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 
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Enclosure  to  No.  389 

NEW  DELHI,  26  May  1946 

VITAL  DEFECTS 

Intrinsically  and  as  legally  interpreted,  the  State  Paper  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
brave  and  frank  document.  Nevertheless  the  official  interpretation  would 
appear  to  be  different  from  the  popular.  If  it  is  so  and  prevails  it  will  be  a  bad 
omen.  During  the  long  course  of  the  history  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  official 
interpretation  has  held  sway.  And,  it  has  been  enforced.  I  have  not  hesitated 
before  now  to  say  that  the  office  of  the  lawgiver,  judge  and  executioner  is 
combined  in  one  person  in  India.  Is  not  the  State  document  a  departure  from 
the  imperialistic  tradition?  I  have  answered  ‘yes’. 

Be  that  as  it  may;  let  us  try  to  glance  at  the  shortcomings. 

The  Delegation,  after  a  brief  spell  in  Simla,  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  14th 
instant,  issued  their  statement  on  the  16th,  and  yet  we  are  far  from  the  popular 
government  at  the  Centre.  One  would  have  thought  that  they  would  have 
formed  the  Central  Government  before  issuing  the  Statement.  But  they  issued 
the  Statement  first  and  then  set  about  the  search  for  the  formation  of  the 
Interim  Government.  It  is  taking  a  long  time  coming,  whilst  the  millions  are 
starving  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  This  is  defect  No.  1. 

The  question  of  paramountcy  is  unsolved.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
paramountcy  will  end  with  the  end  of  British  rule  in  India.  If  it  persists  without 
check  during  the  interim  period,  it  will  leave  behind  a  difficult  legacy  for  the 
independent  Government.  If  it  cannot  be  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Interim  Government,  it  should  be  exercised  in  co-operation  with  it  and  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  States.  It  is  the  people  who  want  and  are 
fighting  for  independence,  not  the  Princes  who  are  sustained  by  the  alien 
power,  even  when  they  claim  not  to  be  its  creation,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  Princes,  if  they  are  true  to  their  professions,  should 
welcome  this  popular  use  of  paramountcy  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  envisaged  under  the  new  scheme.  This  is 
defect  No  2. 

Troops,  it  is  declared,  are  to  remain  during  the  interim  period  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  internal  peace  and  external  aggression.  If  they  are  kept  for  such 
use  during  the  period  of  grace,  their  presence  will  act  as  a  damper  on  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  wanted  even  after  the 
establishment  of  independence  so-called.  A  nation  that  desires  alien  troops  for 
its  safety,  internal  or  external,  or  has  them  imposed  upon  it,  can  never  be 
described  as  independent  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  an  effete  nation  unfit 
for  self-government.  The  acid  test  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  stand  alone,  erect 
and  unbending.  During  the  interim  period  we  must  learn  to  hop  unaided,  if 
we  are  to  walk  when  we  are  free.  We  must  cease  from  now  to  be  spoon-fed. 
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That  these  things  are  not  happening  as  we  would  wish  is  to  be  accounted 
as  our  weakness,  be  the  causes  whatever  they  be,  not  the  cussedness  of  the 
British  Government  or  their  people.  Whatever  we  get,  will  be  our  deserts, 
not  a  gift  from  across  the  seas.  The  three  ministers  have  come  to  do  what  they 
have  declared.  It  will  be  time  to  blame  them  when  they  go  back  upon  British 
declarations  and  devise  ways  and  means  of  perpetuating  British  rule.  Though 
there  is  ground  for  fear,  there  is  no  sign  on  the  horizon  that  they  have  said  one 
thing  and  meant  another. 

M.  K.  GANDHI 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  (Punjab)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


R/3/ 1/132:  ff  12-16 


SECRET  BARNES  COURT,  SIMLA, 

no.  604  27  May  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

Baldev  Singh  showed  me  this  morning  a  copy  of  his  letter  of  26th  May1  to 
Lord  Fethick-Lawrence,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  on  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Sikhs. 

2.  Baldev  Singh  said  he  disapproved  entirely  of  the  lead  so  far  given  to  the 
Sikh  community,  but  during  the  recent  discussions,  of  which  some  reports 
have  appeared  in  the  Press,  he  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  one  and  must 
warn  me  that  if  his  supporters  in  the  Assembly  resigned,  as  some  of  them  were 
threatening  to  do,  he  would  be  unable  to  remain  in  office.  The  Sikhs  had  so 
far  taken  no  final  decisions,  but  he  thought  they  would  do  so  at  the  next 
meeting  on  9th  June.  Just  before  he  came  up  to  Simla  he  was  approached  by 
some  members  of  his  party,  who  seemed  more  inclined  than  before  to  take  a 
moderate  line,  but  he  was  not  sure  how  things  would  turn  out. 

3 .  I  said  that  most  of  the  Sikh  leaders  ignored  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
which  are — 

(1)  that  the  Sikhs  cannot  expect  more  than  a  very  limited  influence  in  all- 
India  affairs,  but 

(2)  that  in  the  Punjab  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  given  adequate 
political  leadership. 

No  Punjab  Government  would  in  my  opinion  attempt  to  deprive  the  Sikhs 
of  representation  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  of  the  traditional  weightage 
granted  to  them  in  the  public  services.  In  view  of  the  social  and  economic 
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importance  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Central  Punjab  and  of  the  success  many  of  them 
had  achieved  in  business,  Sikh  influence  in  the  Punjab  was  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  I  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Sikhs,  and  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  them  commit  themselves  to  rash  and  foolish  courses.  I  appreciated 
their  disappointment  with  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement,  but  even  if  it  was 
as  bad  from  their  point  of  view  as  they  said,  surely  it  was  unwise  for  them  to 
announce  their  intentions  before  they  even  knew  what  line  the  Muslims  and 
Hindus  were  taking.  If  Baldev  Singh  thought  it  would  be  of  any  use,  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  the  Sikh  leaders  he  cared  to  invite  before  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  9th  June,  and  help  them  to  clear  their  minds. 

4.  Baldev  Singh  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  and  would  inform  the 
Sikh  leaders  of  my  offer.  He  added  that  he  personally  favoured  a  strong  Central 
Government  on  administrative  and  economic  grounds,  and  what  he  feared 
under  the  Mission’s  plan  was  a  determined  effort  by  the  Muslims  to  develop 
the  Group  B  Provinces  as  an  independent  State.  He  had  already  had  tentative 
proposals  fromjinnah  (apparently  through  Qazi  Muhammad  Isa  of  Baluchistan) 
for  co-operation  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Muslims  with  a  view  to  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  “Group  Constitution”.  In  return  for  this  co-operation  the 
Muslims  would  concede  generous  weightage  to  the  Sikhs  in  the  civil  services. 
They  also  intended  to  claim  for  Group  B  40  per  cent  of  the  total  strength  of 
the  Defence  services,  and  would  see  that  the  Sikhs  got  their  share  in  these 
services  too.  Baldev  Singh  said  that  an  offer  of  this  kind  could  be  made  super¬ 
ficially  most  attractive,  and  he  thought  that  some  Sikhs  might  in  fact  be 
attracted  by  it,  though  it  was  quite  contrary  to  his  own  ideas.  Jinnah  had 
telephoned  to  him  only  this  morning  suggesting  an  interview,  but  he  had 
replied  that  in  the  present  state  of  Sikh  feeling  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  Jinnah  without  weakening  his  own  position. 

5.  He  explained  that  his  letter  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  was  his  own 
composition.  He  seemed  to  attach  most  importance  to  the  demand  stated  in 
paragraph  5.  The  letter  does  not  develop  the  argument  fully,  and  it  may  be 
stated  roughly  as  follows.  The  three  “communities”  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Mission’s  plan  are  “General”,  Muslim  and  Sikh.  Members  of  the  “General” 
and  Muslim  communities  are  adequately  protected  partly  by  paragraph  I9(vii) 
of  the  Statement  and  partly  because  they  are  present  in  all  three  Groups.  They 
can  question  formally  the  decision  on  any  communal  matter  in  the  Union 
Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  Group  meetings  the  Hindus  in  Group  A  will 
have  to  treat  their  Muslims  decently  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  terms  for 
their  co-religionists  in  Groups  B  and  C,  and  the  Muslims  in  Groups  B  and  C 
will  have  to  respond.  The  Sikhs  being  confined  to  Group  B  have  no  communal 
safeguards  direct  or  indirect.  I  think  myself  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 


1  No.  383. 
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for  distinguishing  the  Sikhs  in  Group  B  in  the  way  suggested  by  Baldev  Singh, 
though  I  realise  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  so  at  this  stage. 

The  points  in  paragraph  7  of  the  letter  are  obscurely  put  and  some  of  them 
are  probably  covered  already  by  the  Mission’s  recent  statement.  Points  ( a ) 
and  ( b )  contemplate  respectively  the  refusal  of  a  Provincial  Assembly  in 
Group  B  to  permit  its  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  Group  discussions, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  representatives  of  any  Province  to  take  part.  The  answer, 
I  think,  is  that  the  Mission’s  plan  is  unworkable  except  with  the  co-operation 
at  least  of  the  major  communities;  and  that  if  a  Province  in  Group  B  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  Group  discussions  in  either  of  the  two  ways  mentioned,  the 
plan  would  break  down.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  that  the  right  to  leave  the  Group 
shall  be  exercised  after,  and  not  before,  the  Group  Constitution  is  framed. 

Point  (c)  concerns  the  position  if  the  Sikhs  refuse  to  take  part.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  to  this  is.  A  Group  Constitution  could  certainly  be  framed 
without  the  Sikhs,  but  a  Punjab  Constitution  could  not. 

Point  (d)  deals  with  the  procedure  for  Group  decisions.  I  take  it  that  a 
majority  decision  is  contemplated  and  that  there  is  no  appeal. 

Point  (e)  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  Sikh  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
mentioned  in  paragraph  20  of  the  Statement.  This  is  a  comparatively  small 
matter.  The  Committee  will  have  to  be  set  up  by  the  Union  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Sikhs  to  secure 
one  place  in  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Mission  can  give  an  advance  assurance 
about  this  now. 

6.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  Baldev  Singh  that  Your  Excellency 
might  offer  him  a  seat  in  the  new  Executive  Council.  I  was  authorised  to  do 
so  in  your  letter  No.  592/47  of23rd  May.2  Baldev  Singh  showed  no  enthusiasm, 
but  indicated  that  he  would  be  available  if  the  Sikhs  cooperated.  If  they  decided 
not  to  cooperate,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  hold  office  in  the  Punjab  or  at 
the  Centre.  (I  mentioned  this  matter  to  the  Premier  after  I  had  seen  Baldev 
Singh,  and  he  said  that  if  the  Sikhs  cooperated,  he  thought  a  fairly  good  re¬ 
placement  for  Baldev  Singh  could  be  found,  though  he  thought  it  a  mistake 
to  remove  Baldev  Singh  from  the  Punjab,  as  he  is  the  only  Sikh  who  is  both 
influential  and  temperate). 

7.  I  feel  that  the  Sikhs  may  already  have  committed  themselves  too  deeply 
to  go  back — there  is  a  kind  of  competitive  intemperance  among  the  Sikh 
leaders  which  I  have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  they  would  keep  quiet  for  a  few  weeks,  they  would  be  not  only 
approached  but  courted  both  by  the  Muslims  and  by  the  Hindus;  but  they  do 
not  see  this,  and  in  the  Punjab  at  least  they  are  in  a  position  to  wreck  the  plan. 
If  anything  can  be  done  at  this  stage  to  satisfy  them,  it  would  in  my  opinion 
be  a  good  thing.  The  Unionist  Muslims  say  that  the  Sikhs  are  simply  trying  to 
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bargain  and  hope  that  by  flirting  with  the  Muslims,  frightening  the  Hindus 
and  abusing  the  British  they  will  get  more  than  would  otherwise  be  given  to 
them.  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  right  diagnosis.  Baldev  Singh  admitted  to  me  that 
the  other  Sikh  leaders  are  both  stupid  and  obstinate,  and  I  should  say  that  their 
sense  of  grievance  is  real,  and  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  justified  in 
taking  an  extreme  line. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  M.  JENKINS 


2  No.  366. 


391 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 1 
L/P& }  1 10 1 43:  f  39 

OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  27  May  ig^6 

My  dear  Gandhiji, 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  send  me  an  advance  copy  of  your  second  article  for  Harijan.2 

I  shall  look  forward  to  your  return  to  Delhi  and  that  of  the  Congress  Wkg 
Comtee  before  the  end  of  next  week  so  that  we  can  complete  the  job  for  which 
we  came  out  to  India  and  then  push  off  home. 

All  good  wishes  for  your  recess  in  Musoorrie. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

1  The  version  on  the  file  is  in  the  form  of  a  draft.  2  See  Enclosure  to  No.  389. 
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Note  of  Meeting  between  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence ,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Orchha,  the  Raja  of  Sangli ,  the  Maharaja  oj  Patna  and  the 

Raja  of  Baghat  at  12  noon  on  Monday ,  27  May  ig^6 

L/P&J/3/337:  pp.  36g-7i 

SECRET 

On  being  informed  that  none  of  the  Rulers  was  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the 
others,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  each  of  them  to  give  his  views  in 
turn. 

the  raja  of  baghat  referred  to  the  representation1  which  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation  on  behalf  of  the  103  Rulers  who  were  not 

1  L/P&J/10/30. 
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members  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  in  their  own  right,  but  were  entitled  to 
elect  9  of  their  number  to  represent  them  in  the  Chamber.  These  States  were 
aggrieved  that  they  had  neither  been  consulted  by  the  Chamber  of  Princes  in 
connection  with  the  Delegation’s  visit,  nor  by  the  Delegation  itself  They 
urged  that  adequate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  representation  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Raja  enquired  whether,  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  process,  any  distinction  would  be  made  between  this  category  of 
Rulers  and  those  who  were  members  of  the  Chamber  in  their  own  right. 

the  secretary  of  state  said  that  this  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation. 

the  raja  of  baghat  then  read  out  a  statement  in  which  he  urged  that 
when  Paramountcy  was  renounced  all  States,  irrespective  of  size  or  revenue, 
should  have  equal  opportunities  to  negotiate  their  position  in  the  new  consti¬ 
tutional  organisation.  He  realised,  however,  that  each  State  would  not  be 
able  to  join  the  new  Indian  Union  as  an  individual  unit,  and  that  some  sort 
of  grouping  would  be  necessary.  In  these  circumstances  his  suggestion  was 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  make  a  categorical  statement  ordering 
all  the  States,  irrespective  of  size,  in  each  particular  region  to  form  a  Cantonal 
Confederation,  the  Rulers  in  each  group  retaining  their  sovereignty  but  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  treaty  among  themselves.  Each  Confederation  so  formed  would  be 
recognised  as  a  unit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Indian  Union. 

the  raja  said  that  in  the  Punjab  Hill  States  there  was  already  a  co-operative 
grouping  scheme  in  operation.  He  also  referred  to  the  Attachment  Scheme  in 
Kathiawar  and  Gujarat  and  enquired  whether  the  States  which  had  been 
attached  in  the  second  stage  would  be  able  to  free  themselves  from  attachment 
when  Paramountcy  was  given  up. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
Attachment  Scheme  had  already  been  put  into  operation. 

the  maharaja  of  orchha  said  that  the  States  of  Bundelkhand  had  some 
years  ago  rejected  a  scheme  whereby  they  would  have  virtually  merged  them¬ 
selves  into  one  unit,  and  had  adopted  instead  a  modified  scheme  in  which  they 
had  a  common  High  Court  Judge,  Police  Expert  and  Police  School.  In  his 
opinion  if  the  States  were  to  remain  separate  and  did  not  form  a  closer  union, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  survive  in  the  future  India.  He  was  therefore 
in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Bundelkhand  Province  consisting  of  the  States 
in  the  Bundelkhand  Agency,  Rewa  and  some  districts  from  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces.  The  inhabitants  of  this  new  Province  or  United  States  of  Bundelkhand 
would  be  mostly  Rajputs  and  were,  in  fact,  one  people  traditionally,  historic¬ 
ally  and  linguistically. 

the  raja  of  sangli  read  out  a  statement2  which,  after  referring  to  certain 
important  factors  arising  from  the  Statement  of  May  16th,  described  the 
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scheme  for  a  Union  of  the  Deccan  States,  the  main  features  of  which  had 
recently  been  agreed  by  10  of  the  Rulers  concerned.  This  scheme  envisaged  a 
Board  of  Rulers  exercising  limited  and  constitutional  sovereignty  over  the 
Union,  a  single  Legislative  Assembly,  popular  Ministry  and  Exchequer, 
common  services,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  individual  States  would  be 
obliterated  vis-a-vis  the  “Union  State”.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
set  up  a  Constitution-making  Body,  on  which  the  people  of  the  States  would 
be  represented,  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of  the  Union.  The  10  States  whose 
Rulers  were  sponsoring  the  scheme  had  a  joint  revenue  of  about  a  crore  of 
rupees,  a  population  of  12  lakhs  and  an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles.  The 
Raja  asked  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  should  give  this  scheme 
their  blessing  and  any  assistance  and  support  which  might  be  needed. 

the  raja  concluded  by  urging  that  the  smaller  States  should  be  given 
adequate  representation  on  (1)  the  Negotiating  Committee,  and  (2)  the 
Liaison  Body  which,  during  the  interim  period,  would  deal  with  the  political 
and  economic  problems  arising  between  British  India  and  the  Indian  States. 
He  considered  that  if  these  bodies  consisted  of  5  representatives  of  the  States, 
the  smaller  States  should  have  at  least  two  of  them. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  enquired  whether  there  was  any  idea  of 
including  Kolhapur  in  the  scheme  for  a  Union  of  the  Deccan  States. 

the  raja  replied  that  the  scheme  had  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
Kolhapur,  which  had  a  revenue  of  over  a  crore  of  rupees,  was  a  major  State 
which  would  not  wish  to  come  into  a  Union  with  its  smaller  neighbours. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  while  he  could  make  no  commit¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  supporting  the  Union  Scheme,  he  considered  that  it  was 
realistic  and  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

the  maharaja  of  patna  said  that  he  welcomed  the  recent  assurance  that 
Paramountcy  would  not  be  transferred  to  an  independent  Indian  Government. 
The  Eastern  States  had  very  much  in  mind  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Viceroy 
that  the  smaller  States  would  do  everything  possible  to  achieve  higher  standards 
of  administration,  and  that  to  this  end  they  should  form  themselves  into  larger 
administrative  units.  The  Eastern  States  already  had  a  joint  High  Court, 
Armed  Police,  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Schools  and  a  common  advisory 
staff  for  various  administrative  departments.  At  present  they  were  considering 
means  for  making  this  arrangement  more  systematic.  They  were,  in  fact, 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  Confederation  which  would  have  an  area 
of  60  thousand  square  miles,  a  population  of  8  million  and  a  revenue  of  between 
4  and  5  crores  of  rupees.  The  Confederation  would  have  considerable  wealth 


2  Ibid. 
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in  forests  and  undeveloped  mineral  resources.  It  would  be  of  sufficient  size 
and  wealth  to  be  a  unit  of  the  new  Indian  Union.  The  Rulers  were  holding  a 
meeting  in  July  to  take  preliminary  decisions  and  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
for  the  Confederation. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  he  would  have  thought  that  the 
best  hope  of  those  States  lay  in  closer  co-operation  with  Orissa  Province. 

the  maharaja  said  that  in  some  respects  this  already  existed.  The  Pro¬ 
vince  and  the  States  were  already  co-operating  in  regard  to  the  Utkal  Univer¬ 
sity  and  economic  development  schemes.  In  making  plans  for  closer  association, 
however,  they  were  handicapped  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  constitutional 
position. 

his  excellency  the  viceroy  said  that  if  the  States  found  it  in  their  best 
interests  to  join  up  with  the  Province,  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  so.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  they  could  open  negotiations  at  once.  The 
States  would  be  well  advised  to  study  very  carefully  the  advantages  of  closer 
co-operation.  He  had  discussed  this  subject  with  the  Premier  of  Orissa,  who 
was  very  keen  to  open  negotiations  with  representatives  from  the  States. 

the  maharaja  said  that  the  Orissa  States  by  no  means  ruled  out  closer 
co-operation  with  the  Province.  He  would  point  out,  however,  that  although 
the  resources  of  the  States  were  collectively  greater  than  that  of  the  Province, 
the  Province  was  larger  and  more  politically  advanced  than  any  individual 
State.  There  was  therefore  a  danger  that  the  interests  of  the  States  might  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  Province.  The  Rulers  must  make  sure  that  their 
own  position  and  that  of  their  subjects  were  adequately  safeguarded. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

LIS&GI7I912:  f  363 

NO.  I25/2.  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  2J  May  1946 

My  dear  Pethick-Lawrence, 

A  few  days  ago  the  Home  Department  sent  to  the  India  Office,  demi-officially, 
a  scheme  for  compensation  for  members  of  your  Services  on  your  ceasing  to  be 
responsible  for  them.1  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  scheme  should  be 
examined  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  presumably  be  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the 
new  Executive  Council  and  they  are  unlikely  to  approve  it;  but  when  that 
has  been  done  you  will  be  free  to  issue  your  own  orders  and  to  announce  them. 
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The  sooner  we  get  through  the  whole  process  the  better,  I  think,  for  the  morale 
of  the  Services. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 

1  The  Home  Dept.’s  scheme  was  sent  to  the  India  Office  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Williams  to  Mr  Field, 
D.O.  No.  205/46  Ests.,  dated  18  May  1946.  L/S&G/7/912. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Webb  [Kashmir)  to  Political  Department ,  New  Delhi 

Telegram ,  L/P&SI1J/1266:  ff  202-3 

IMPORTANT  SRINAGAR,  2J  May  1946 

secret  Received:  28  May 

49.  My  immediately  preceding  telegram.1 

2.  Prime  Minister  informed  me  this  afternoon  that  if  Jawahar  Lai  or  other 
Congress  High  Command  leaders  attempt  to  enter  Kashmir  they  may  be 
prevented  as  Kashmir  Government  consider  their  presence  will  give  fillip  to 
movement  which  was  open  rebellion  aimed  at  removal  of  Maharaja  and 
cancellation  of  Amritsar  Treaty.2  Movement  has  been  controlled  but  has 
dangerous  potentialities.  Unless  given  outside  support  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  situation  will  return  to  normal  very  shortly. 

3.  Kashmir  Government  have  exercised  great  forbearance  and  have  dealt 
with  agitation  most  efficiently  and  with  minimum  show  of  force.  Kak  has 
made  their  attitude  absolutely  plain  to  me  namely  that  they  decline  to  be 
intimidated  or  deflected  from  present  policy  either  by  Congress  or  Muslim 
League  and  as  long  as  His  Highness’s  Government  is  in  power  they  intend  to 
rule. 

4.  I  suggested  to  Kak  possibility  of  permitting  Jawahar  Lai  or  other  leaders 
coming  to  Srinagar  but  in  view  of  J.’s  known  attitude  towards  States  and  his 
recent  pronouncements  on  situation  here  I  agree  with  former  that  such  visit 
would  be  inadvisable.  I  fully  realise  potential  danger  of  any  Congress  or  League 
leader  being  prevented  from  entering  State  but  their  entry  would  only  inflame 

1  In  his  tel.  48  of  27  May,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Webb  had  sent  Political  Dept.,  New  Delhi  the  text  of 
telegrams  exchanged  between  Maulana  Azad  and  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir.  L/P&S/13/12 66:  f  202. 

2  Made  on  16  March  1846  at  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Sikh  War.  By  it  the  British  Government 
recognised  Gulab  Singh  Dogra  and  his  heirs  as  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  See  C.  U. 
Aitchison,  A  Collection  of  Treaties ,  Engagements  and  Sanads ,  1929,  vol.  xii,  pp.  21-2. 
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agitation  which  is  now  fast  dying  down.  I  am  in  close  touch  with  situation  and 
feel  Kashmir  Government’s  attitude  reasonable.  I  would  be  grateful  for  any 
action  that  would  be  taken  by  Government  of  India  to  prevent  outside  in¬ 
fluence  at  present  time. 
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Mr  Weightman  to  Mr  Abell 
L/P&S  1 12/4631:  f  313 

TOP  SECRET  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT, 

D.O.  NO.  345/S  NEW  DELHI,  2J  May  1946 

Dear  Abell, 

In  the  Statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  H.E.  the  Viceroy  last 
Saturday1  the  following  words  were  used  “It  is  agreed  that  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  a  new  basis  .  .  .  H.M.G.  will  recognise  the  effect  of  these 
changes,  will  attach  the  fullest  weight  to  them  and  will  give  to  the  Interim 
Government  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  day  to  day 
administration  of  India”.  I  suppose  that  generally  speaking  this  does  not  amount 
to  very  much  for  even  the  existing  Executive  Council  has  had  a  very  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  day  to  day  administration  internally  and 
the  common  belief  that  the  Viceroy’s  veto  slaps  down  at  frequent  intervals  is 
without  justification.  But  there  is  a  problem  in  the  External  field.  Hitherto 
H.E.  the  Viceroy  has  himself  held  charge  of  the  External  portfolio  and  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  recognising  H.M.G’s  interest  in  and  constitutional 
responsibility  for  India’s  foreign  policy.  But  with  an  Indian  Foreign  Member 
and  the  virtual  assurance  that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Interim  Government 
will  have  the  shaping  of  India’s  foreign  policy  and  its  implementation  in  their 
hands,  we  are  likely  to  run  into  difficulties  unless  we  have  a  clear  definition  of 
the  real  extent  to  which  H.M.G.  are  prepared  to  abrogate  their  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

2.  Purely  at  random  I  quote  a  few  possible  examples  below: 

(a)  As  the  result  of  the  successful  (I  hope)  outcome  of  the  discussion  initiated 
between  Dr.  Shahrir  and  Mr.  Nehru  for  the  export  of  Indonesian  rice 
to  India  the  new  Foreign  Member  and  his  colleagues  decide  to  recognise 
the  Indonesian  Republic  as  the  Government  of  the  islands  hitherto  known 
as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

(b)  As  the  result  of  certain  pre-existing  personal  relationships  between 
Indian  leaders  and  the  Chiang  Kai-Sheks  the  Interim  Government 
decides  to  abandon  support  for  Tibetan  autonomy. 
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(c)  For  purely  ideological  reasons  the  Interim  Government  decides  to  stop 
delivery  of  surplus  war  materials  which  we  have  agreed  to  supply  to 
the  Afghan  Government. 

(< d )  As  a  mark  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  minor  role  played  by  India  in  deter¬ 
mining  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Interim  Government  refuses  to 
continue  to  pay  55%  of  the  cost  of  the  Gulf  Residency,  its  subordinate 
offices  and  their  activities. 

( e )  Observing  that  India  pays  the  whole  cost  of  the  Kabul  Legation,  the 
Interim  Government  under  threat  of  withholding  funds  demands  the 
replacement  of  the  present  Minister  in  Kabul  by  an  Indian  political 
nominee. 

3.  In  such  cases  it  would  naturally  be  the  business  of  this  Department  to 
place  before  its  member  as  dispassionately  and  persuasively  as  possible  the 
arguments  for  preserving  present  policy,  but  what  is  contemplated  if  these 
efforts  prove  unavailing  and  H.E’s  own  advice  is  disregarded?  Do  H.M.G. 
then  stand  on  the  strict  constitutional  position  or  does  the  reflection  that  the 
Interim  Government  is  but  a  short-term  introduction  to  full  independence 
prevail?  In  either  event  I  suppose  some  Foreign  Governments  are  quite  likely 
to  enquire  whom  they  are  dealing  with  during  the  interim  period. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  WEIGHTMAN 

1  No.  376. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&Jliol43:ff26-8 

secret  28  May  1946 

Dear  Wavell, 

Your  Secretary  has  shown  to  me  a  draft  letter1  which  I  understand  is  being 
submitted  to  you  as  that  which  you  might  send  to  Azad  in  reply  to  his  official 
letter2  to  you.  I  am  enclosing  my  suggestions  for  an  amended  draft. 

You  will  remember  that  when  I  discussed  this  with  you  on  Sunday  I  pro¬ 
posed  that  you  and  I  should  see  Azad  and  Nehru  some  time  next  week  after 
we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  and 
possibly  of  sounding  the  Prime  Minister.  I  understood  you  to  agree  with  this 
proposal  and  I  have  inserted  it  in  my  proposed  draft  of  the  letter  to  Azad. 

I  feel  that  we  are  now  down  to  the  bedrock  of  the  problem  and  on  what  we 
do  at  this  juncture  hangs  the  whole  fate  of  the  Mission’s  work  and  the  hope  of 

1  A  copy  of  Mr  Abell’s  draft  reply  is  on  L/P&J/10/43:  f  30.  2  No.  377. 
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avoiding  the  utter  catastrophe  of  having  to  choose  between  the  breakdown 
proposals  which  form  the  subject  of  your  recent  “appreciation”.3 

While  therefore  we  cannot  make  promises  or  commit  ourselves  to  “conven¬ 
tions”  or  “gentlemen’s  agreements”  which  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  actual 
working  and  will  therefore  only  give  rise  to  changes  or  break  of  faith  [sic] , 
we  must  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  practicable  in  meeting  their  point  of 
view  and  explaining  to  them  why  it  is  that  we  are  precluded  from  going 
further. 

Azad  and  Nehru  are  the  most  reasonable  of  the  Congress  people.  Azad 
certainly,  and  Nehru  almost  certainly,  want  a  settlement  which  they  can  put 
across  their  Working  Committee  and  if  we  can  convince  them  of  our  sincerity 
and  reasonableness  we  may  squeeze  out  a  solution  of  this  very  intractable 
problem. 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


Enclosure  to  No.  396 

REVISED  DRAFT  REPLY  TO  MAULANA  ABUL  KALAM  AZAD 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  25th  May  about  the  Interim  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  corresponding  on  this  subject 
because  the  most  liberal  intentions  may  be  almost  unrecognisable  when  they 
have  to  be  expressed  in  a  formal  document,  but  we  realise  the  importance  that 
you  attach  to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  appreciate  your  reasons  for  writing  to  me  on  the  subject. 

2.  We  recognise  that  the  Congress  Working  Committee  have  come  some 
way  to  meet  our  viewpoint  by  abandoning  their  claim  to  a  legal  clause  in  the 
Constitution  and  we  hope  that  they  equally  recognise  that  in  our  published 
statement  we  acknowledge  that  the  Interim  Government  will  have  a  very 
different  status  from  the  old  Executive  Council,  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
composition  but  also  in  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  it  by  the  Viceroy  and 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  we  could  not  go 
as  far  as  is  suggested  in  your  letter  and  do  not  recollect  having  ever  given  any 
such  categorical  assurance  as  you  quote. 

3 .  Would  not  the  best  thing  be  for  you  and  Pandit  Jawarhalal  Nehru  to  have 
a  talk  with  us  on  the  whole  subject.  The  meeting  should  be  strictly  informal 
and  private  so  that  we  could  put  our  difficulties  before  you  and  you  could  put 
yours  before  us.  There  would  of  course  be  no  question  of  publication  and 
before  we  separated  we  could  agree  as  to  what  could  be  reported  to  your 
Working  Committee  of  the  interview  and  our  conclusions  and  perhaps  we 
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might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  form  of  words  which  could  subsequently  be  used 
if  mutually  acceptable. 

We  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  useful  purpose  in  holding  this  meeting 
before  the  middle  of  next  week.  As  you  know  the  Muslim  League  are  holding 
their  decisive  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  and  we  shall  not  know  till 
after  that  their  conclusions  on  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  whether  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  share  in  the  Interim  Government.  These  decisions  will  naturally  affect 
our  discussions  with  you. 

If  you  agree  the  meeting  might  take  place  on  Friday,  June  7th,  and  your 
Working  Committee  might  be  summoned  for  Saturday,  June  8th,  so  that 
final  decisions  on  all  outstanding  matters  might  be  reached  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  week. 

3  Presumably  an  early  draft  of  No.  407. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIS&GI7I912 :  f  364 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  28  May  1946 

My  dear  Wavell, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  27th  May,  No.  125/2.1 

I  had  already  received  a  copy  of  the  Home  Department  letter  of  the  18th 
May  to  the  India  Office,2  proposing  certain  terms  of  compensation  for  members 
of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  when  they  are  wound  up. 

I  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  urgent  consideration  of  these  proposals  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  India  Office’s  views  upon  them  can  be  formulated  finally 
until  I  get  back.  I  am  asking  Monteath  by  telegram  to  press  on  with  the  pre¬ 
paratory  examination. 

The  responsibility  for  the  decision  and  its  execution  lies,  of  course,  with  me 
along  with  my  Advisers  at  the  India  Office.  But  as  you  recognise  it  is  going  to 
be  impossible  to  carry  this  through  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Interim 
Government.  And  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  to  pay  attention  to  their  views. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  anxieties  of  the  Services  and  it  has  been  represented 
to  me  (see  paragraph  1 1  of  the  letter  from  the  Home  Department)  that  it  will 
help  to  allay  these  anxieties  if  it  is  known  that  compensation  is  being  actively 
considered  and  that  their  representatives  are  being  consulted.  I  think  that  the 
views  of  the  Services  ought  to  be  obtained  at  some  stage,  and  there  is  much  to 

1  No.  393.  2  See  No.  393,  note  1. 

tp  vn  3  A 
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be  said  for  obtaining  them  at  a  time  when  the  scheme  is  still  in  a  malleable 
state,  and  I  am  entirely  uncommitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  be  embarrassing  if  after  they  have  seen 
them  changes  are  made  in  the  proposed  terms  in  a  direction  unfavourable  to 
the  Services,  and  if  the  Services  get  the  idea  that  these  changes  have  been 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  carry  the  Interim  Government  along  with  us.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  elicit  their  views  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  communicate 
the  scheme  in  any  detail,  and  it  may  suffice  just  to  inform  the  Service  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lines  on  which  the  Egyptian  precedent3  is  being  adapted. 

As  it  will  be  your  job  rather  than  mine  to  negotiate  this  matter  with  the 
Interim  Government,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  your  views  before 
going  further  with  the  proposal  about  consultation  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Services.4 

Yours  sincerely, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

3  i.e.  the  scheme  drawn  up  for  British  Officials  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  constitution  in  1923. 

4  On  30  May  Lord  Wavell  indicated  his  concurrence  in  the  approach  outlined  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  penultimate  paragraph  of  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’s  letter  above  and  his  belief  that  ‘the  Service 
Associations  would  be  satisfied  with  some  such  procedure’.  L/S&G/7/912:  f  364.  Lord  Pethick- 
Lawrence  thereupon  authorised  the  G.  of  I.,  Home  Department  to  inform  selected  representatives 
of  the  Services  confidentially  of  the  lines  on  which  proposals  for  the  compensation  scheme  had 
been  drawn  up.  (Tel.  Misc.  94  of  4  June  1946  from  Croft  to  Monteath.)  Ibid.:  f  369. 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rl3lilii3:fii3 

28  May  1946 

S/S’  letter1  below. 

I  think  what  Azad  wants  is  a  written  assurance  of  some  kind  that  he  can  use 
to  influence  the  Left  Wing.  Another  discussion  with  him  and  Nehru  would 
not,  I  feel,  lead  to  any  results  and  the  refusal  to  put  anything  satisfactory  on 
paper  might  lead  the  Congress  to  believe  that  the  situation  as  regards  the 
powers  of  the  interim  Govt,  is  worse  (from  their  point  of  view)  than  it  is. 

The  draft  to  which  the  S/S  refers  in  his  letter  is  a  tentative  one2  which  I 
later  amended  in  consultation  with  Mr  Menon.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr  Turnbull 
and  did  not  think  the  S/S  would  take  it  quite  so  seriously.  The  amended  draft 
is  with  Y.E. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

28.5.46 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  no  use  to  have  another  talk,  especially  with  the  S/S 
there.  I  had  just  made  out  a  draft  letter  placed  below.3  Pi  [ease]  speak. 

w. 

28.5. 

1  No.  396.  2  See  No.  396,  note  1. 

3  Not  printed.  Lord  Wavell’s  draft  is  on  R/3/1/113:  ff  115-16. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Dr.  Ambedkar 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  371-2 

28  May  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  22nd  May1  in  which  you  ask  for  elucidation 
of  certain  points  in  the  recent  Statement. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  object  of  the  Delegation  is  to  set  up  machinery 
whereby  Indians  can  frame  their  own  constitution  for  an  independent  India. 
The  object  of  our  Statement  is  to  provide  a  basis  on  which  the  parties  can 
come  together  for  that  purpose  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  and 
worked  by  all  concerned.  We  have  limited  our  Statement  to  the  minimum 
which  seemed  to  us  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Other  matters  which  arise  will 
fall  to  be  decided  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

It  is  certainly  our  intention  that  the  term  “minorities”  in  paragraph  20  of 
the  Statement  includes  the  Scheduled  Castes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  itself  to  set  up  the  Advisory  Committee  and  we 
assume  that  it  will  desire  that  it  should  be  fully  representative. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  interfere  with  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
personnel  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  not  however  limited  by  our  State¬ 
ment  to  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

I  think  your  other  questions  are  largely  covered  by  the  further  Statement2 
which  was  issued  by  the  Delegation  on  Saturday  evening  and  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter3 
which  you  sent  him  recently.  He  is  away  from  Delhi  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit 
to  Ceylon  and  will  reply  to  you  on  his  return. 

1  No.  359.  2  No.  376.  3  Not  traced  in  India  Office  Records. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram,  L/P&J/io )6o:  f  58 

28  May  1946 

No.  1173-S.  States  have  formally  represented  to  Crown  Representative  desire 
that  as  soon  as  Interim  Government  is  established  a  Committee  may  be  set  up 
containing  representatives  of  States  and  Central  Government  for  consultation 
in  matters  of  common  concern.  In  this  connection  please  see  paras.  234-237 
Simon  Commission  recommendations1  and  para.  32  Davidson  Committee 
Report.2 

2.  Preliminary  discussions  between  Political  Adviser  and  Secretary  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  of  Council  indicate  that  setting  up  Committee  of  nature 
proposed  is  administratively  practicable.  The  designation  considered  appro¬ 
priate  is  ‘All-India  Consultative  Committee’. 

3 .  I  would  welcome  creation  of  machinery  enabling  closer  liaison  between 
States  and  British  India  and  request  approval  in  principle  of  proposal  so  that 
details  can  be  worked  out  preparatory  to  discussion  with  Interim  Government.3 

1  Indian  Statutory  Commission ,  1927-30,  Report,  Vol.  II,  Recommendations  (Cmd.  3569). 

2  Indian  States  Committee  ( Financial ),  1932,  Report  (Cmd.  4103). 

3  In  tel.  Misc.  67  of  29  May,  Mr  Turnbull  informed  Mr  Clauson  that  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  was  in 
agreement  with  Lord  Wavell’s  telegram. 

In  tel.  10426  of  2  June,  the  India  Office  said  that  Lord  Wavell’s  proposal  was  approved  in  principle 
and  that  information  on  his  intentions  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Committee  etc.  would  be 
welcomed  in  due  course.  L/P&J/13/1827:  ff  212,  214. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram,  R/31 1/132:  ff  18-19 

immediate  29  May  1946,  9.13  pm 

Received:  29  May,  10.30  pm 

30-G.  My  letter  of  27th  May.1  Sikh  Situation.  On  full  consideration  I  recom¬ 
mend  immediate  and  serious  attempt  to  conciliate  Sikhs.  As  compact  religious 
community  confined  to  one  group  and  without  hope  of  all-India  influence  they 
have  reasonable  apprehensions  and  their  sense  of  grievance  is  real  and  urgent. 
I  admit  Sikh  leaders  are  behaving  with  deplorable  folly  and  are  misrepresenting 
Mission’s  Statement  as  “award”  which  justifies  offensive  against  British  only. 
But  this  should  not  obscure  substance  of  Sikh  case.  More  practical  reason  for 
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action  is  that  in  the  Punjab  Sikhs  could  wreck  any  scheme  of  which  they  really 
disapproved. 

2.  Conciliation  would  presumably  require  consent  or  acquiescence  of  League 
and  Congress.  Sikhs  might  be  satisfied  with  first — ,  grant  to  them  of  communal 
safeguard  within  section  B  of  Constituent  Assembly  similar  to  that  granted  to 
Hindus  and  Muslims  within  Union  Assembly  and  second — ,  statement  that 
special  population  basis  for  elections  to  Constituent  Assembly  is  not  repeat  not 
intended  to  detract  from  existing  arrangements  for  representation  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  weightage  in  Services  which  would  presumably  be  starting  point  of 
constitutional  discussions.  These  concessions  should  be  embodied  in  a  state¬ 
ment  calculated  to  save  Sikh  face. 

3 .  If  Sikhs  are  not  repeat  not  conciliated  by  June  9th  the  date  of  next  meeting 
of  Pantham  [Panthic]  Party  I  cannot  say  what  will  happen  but  disturbances 
requiring  military  intervention  on  a  considerable  scale  might  well  occur  by 
end  of  the  month. 

4.  Baldev  Singh  leaves  for  Lahore  today  and  will  do  his  best  to  restrain 
other  Sikh  leaders  some  of  whom  may  come  to  see  me.  He  has  particularly 
asked  that  any  communication  from  Mission  may  be  sent  through  him  as  he 
believes  that  some  of  his  colleagues  may  endeavour  to  bargain  or  raise  their 
demands  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  and  he  would  try  to 
prevent  them  doing  this.  He  and  Tara  Singh  are  of  course  expecting  replies  to 
their  letters2  (to)  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence.3 

1  No.  390.  2  Nos.  380  and  383. 

3  A  Minute  by  Mr  Abell  on  this  letter  reads:  ‘I  gather  the  S.  of  S.  is  waiting  till  Major  Short’s  return 
before  drafting  an  answer  to  the  letters  from  Baldev  Singh  and  Tara  Singh.  I  am  sending  him  a  copy 
of  this. 

‘I  doubt  whether  we  can  do  more  before  June  9  than  announce  that  the  Mission  will  discuss  with 
the  Congress  and  the  League  what  assurances  can  be  given  to  the  Sikhs. 

‘This  will  have  to  be  discussed  with  S.  of  S.  I  imagine.’ 

Lord  Wavell  replied:  ‘Yes,  I  suppose  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  giving  a  communal  safeguard  to 
Sikhs.  I  think  we  discussed  it  once  but  did  not  put  it  in  for  some  reason.’ 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 

L/P&J I 5/337:  pp.  372-3 

no.  592/45  29  May  1946 

Thank  you  for  Your  Highness’  letter  of  the  17th  May1  and  the  note  which 
you  sent  with  it.  I  comment  below  on  each  of  the  points  raised  by  you. 


1  No.  312. 
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Paragraph  14. — It  was  agreed  when  you  met  the  Cabinet  Delegation  on 
May  the  12th  that  the  question  of  arrangements  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
Paramountcy  during  the  interim  period  should  be  pursued  through  the 
Political  Adviser.  I  presume  that  Your  Highness  will  shortly  be  discussing 
your  proposals  with  Corfield,  especially  the  question  of  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  matters  of  all-India  concern  in  the  interim  period. 

Paragraph  13,  clauses  1 ,  2  and  6. — These  are,  1  think,  matters  for  negotiation 
between  the  States  and  the  British  India  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Paragraph  13,  clause  3. — The  presumption  is  correct  in  so  far  as  the  relations 
of  States  inter  se  are  concerned;  but  the  relationship  of  any  such  groups  of 
States  to  the  British  India  structure  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation. 

Paragraph  17. — It  will  be  for  the  States  to  decide  to  what  extent  these  matters 
shall  be  for  negotiation  between  them  and  the  British  India  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Paragraph  19  (ii)  (a). — Here  1  reply  also  to  Your  Highness’  separate  letter  of 
the  17th  May.2  Although  it  is  not  explicitly  so  stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  “con¬ 
sultation”  will  have  to  be,  in  practice,  with  the  British  India  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  well  as  mutually  between  States.  The  argument  which 
Your  Highness  advances  to  show  that  the  method  of  selection  of  States’ 
representatives  must  lie  in  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  Governments  of  the 
individual  States  will,  no  doubt,  carry  due  weight  during  these  consultations. 
Any  categorical  pronouncement,  however,  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  in  the 
sense  desired  by  Your  Highness  would  render  more  difficult,  and  not  easier, 
that  free  association  between  the  States  and  British  India  which  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  Delegation  to  promote. 

(b)  The  term  “preliminary  stage”  refers  to  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  referred  to  in  paragraph  19  {tv).  The  functions  of  the 
Negotiating  Committee  would  be  such  as  the  States  might  entrust  to  it.  Their 
primary  task  would  doubtless  be  to  secure  agreement  with  the  British  India 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  States 
should  be  associated  with  or  represented  on  that  body  in  its  final  form. 

Paragraphs  19  (iv)  and  20. — These  are  matters  for  negotiation  between  the 
States  and  the  British  India  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Paragraph  19  (vii). — This  also  is  a  subject  for  negotiation  between  the  States 
and  the  British  India  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Paragraph  22. — Since  Paramountcy  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  States  will  only  be  concerned  with  the  proposed  Treaty  between 
the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  that 
they  form  part  of  that  Assembly. 
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2.  I  hope  the  above  gives  Your  Highness  the  information  you  need.  You 
will,  I  know,  appreciate  that  the  settlement  of  most  of  the  matters  you  raise 
does  not  now  rest  with  me  or  the  Cabinet  Mission  since  they  relate  to  the 
terms  which  the  States  are  free  to  negotiate  for  their  own  association  with  the 
new  constitutional  structure. 

With  best  wishes. 

2  No.  313. 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

RI3I1I113:  f  121 

30  May  1946 

The  Secy,  of  State  has  asked,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  we  should 
ordinarily  use  the  term  “Interim  Government”  instead  of  “new  Executive 
Council”  or  “interim  Executive  Council”  in  view  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Congress. 

2.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  talking  of  the  “Interim  Government”  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  I  think  Y.E.  has  already  agreed  to  this,  though  formal  documents 
will  be  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

30.5.1946. 

I  don’t  mind,  but  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  this  “susceptibilities  of  Congress” 
business. 

w. 

30.5. 
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Sir  S .  Cripps  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&J/3/337:  p.  373 

secret  30  May  1946 

DRAFT  NOTE1 

So  far  as  the  Interim  Government  is  concerned  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  the 
members  of  the  Executive  during  the  interim  period  as  if  they  were  Ministers 
representing  the  main  political  parties  and  responsive  to  the  policies  of  those 
parties. 

1  See  No.  434  for  some  indication  of  the  purpose  of  this  note. 
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The  members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  agree 
with  this  intention. 

Accordingly  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  His  Majesty’s  Government 
either  through  the  India  Office  or  through  the  Viceroy  to  interfere  with  the 
Interim  Government  in  the  administration  of  Indian  Affairs. 

It  is  only  in  those  special,  and  I  imagine  infrequent,  cases  where  there  must 
remain  during  the  interim  period  a  joint  British  and  Indian  responsibility  or  a 
special  British  responsibility  that  any  question  of  interference  would  arise. 

In  all  such  cases  full  consultation  with  members  of  the  Interim  Government 
would  precede  action  on  my  part. 

r.  s.  c. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull 
RI3I1I113:  ff  123 ,  118-19 

secret  30  May  1946 

NO.  592/47 
My  dear  Frank, 

I  enclose  4  copies  of  a  draft  to  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  which  H.E.  would 
like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  if  convenient  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State’s  draft  was  slightly  different.  You  will  remember 
he  sent  it  to  H.E.  with  his  letter  of  28th  May.1  The  main  difference  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  suggested  a  further  interview  with  Maulana  Azad  and 
Pandit  Nehru.  H.E.  is  doubtful  whether  an  interview  would  meet  the  point 
which  the  Congress  have  in  mind  namely,  to  get  some  sort  of  assurance  in 
writing.  H.E.  would  like  to  discuss  this  this  afternoon.2 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 


Enclosure  to  No.  403 

Draft  letter  from  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  25th  May3  on  the  Interim  Government. 

2.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  on  several  occasions  and  I  had  hoped  to 
avoid  dealing  with  it  in  correspondence  because  the  most  liberal  intentions 
may  be  almost  unrecognizable  when  they  have  to  be  expressed  in  a  formal 
document.  Nevertheless  I  recognize  the  importance  that  you  and  your  party 
attach  to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  Interim  Government 
and  appreciate  your  reasons  for  asking  for  such  a  definition. 
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3.  I  am  quite  clear  that  I  did  not  state  to  you  that  the  Interim  Government 
would  have  the  same  powers  as  a  Dominion  Cabinet.  The  whole  constitutional 
position  is  entirely  different.  I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  H.M.G.  would  treat  the 
new  Interim  Government  with  the  same  close  consultation  and  consideration 
as  a  Dominion  Government. 

4.  I  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  people  to  have 
the  fullest  possible  freedom  at  once  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  have  already  said  that  they  will  give  to  the  Indian 
Government  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  country;  and  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  it  is  my 
intention  faithfully  to  carry  out  this  undertaking. 

5.  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  worked  will 
be  of  much  greater  importance  than  any  formal  documents  and  guarantees. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  are  prepared  to  trust  me,  we  shall  be  able  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  manner  which  will  give  India  a  sense  of  freedom  from  external 
control  and  will  prepare  her  for  complete  freedom  as  soon  as  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  is  made. 

6.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  accept  these  assurances  and  will 
have  no  further  hesitation  in  joining  to  cooperate  in  the  immense  problems 
which  confront  us. 

1  No.  396. 

2  According  to  the  account  in  Wavell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal,  p.  280,  Lord  Wavell  had  a  short  session 
with  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  on  the  afternoon  of  30  May  at  which  the  reply  to  Maulana  Azad’s 
letter  (No.  377)  was  discussed.  Lord  Wavell  recorded  that:  ‘S.  of  S.  wanted  to  reply  to  Azad  by 
inviting  him  and  Nehru  to  come  and  discuss  the  whole  matter  again,  but  I  refused  resolutely  to 
propose  it.’  The  draft  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  altered  after  this  conversation;  see  No.  409. 

3  No.  377. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces ) 


L/P&J/i0l84:ff75-6 

jo  May  1946 

My  dear  Wylie, 

I  have  examined  carefully  the  proposals  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  May,1  in 
which  you  suggest  that  except  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  public  services 
the  Governor’s  discretionary  and  individual  judgment  powers  may  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  abeyance  when  the  new  Interim  Government  is  set  up  at  the  Centre. 

2.  Though  the  Governor  General  acting  in  his  discretion  can  exercise 
general  powers  of  control  over  the  Governor  and  issue  particular  directions, 

1  No.  330. 
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it  is  obligatory  for  the  Governor  General  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  instructions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Governor’s  Instrument  of  Instructions  (Section 
54).  It  would  therefore  be  unconstitutional  for  me  to  issue  instructions  in 
the  sense  that  you  propose.  Nevertheless  I  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
proposal.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  circumstances  must  affect  the 
manner  in  which  a  Governor  will  exercise  his  special  responsibilities.  If,  for 
instance,  a  coalition  ministry  is  formed  in  a  province,  this  alone  is  enough  to 
make  a  great  difference  to  the  way  in  which  a  Governor  should  exercise  his 
special  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
minorities.  It  is  inevitable  that  during  the  transition  period  there  should  be 
some  modification  of  the  practice  followed  in  the  earlier  years  under  the  present 
constitution.  But  I  have  firmly  resisted  all  attempts  to  get  the  constitution 
changed  by  legislation  or  by  formal  convention,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

3.  The  most  important  matters  which  are  mentioned  in  your  letter  are  the 
special  responsibihties  for  the  prevention  of  a  grave  menace  to  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  minorities.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  intervene  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  special  responsibilities  where  a 
Congress  ministry  is  in  power  with  a  large  majority,  there  may  well  be  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  a  Governor  would  have  to  act  in  his  individual  judgment  even 
at  the  risk  of  a  breakdown.  It  is  also  true  that  in  Provinces  where  the  balance 
is  more  even,  e.g.  the  Punjab  or  Bengal,  the  existence  of  these  powers  may  be 
vital. 

4.  Most  of  the  other  matters  are  comparatively  minor  ones.  I  should  like 
you  to  preserve  as  long  as  you  can  the  practice  of  presiding  at  meetings  of 
your  Council  of  Ministers,  though  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  will  be  any  use  in  risking  a  serious  clash  with  your  ministry. 

5.  It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  Governors’  Conference  held  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  that  Governors  should  consult  their  ministry 
on  matters  lying  in  the  discretionary  field  unless  they  related  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Excluded  Areas.  I  have  not  issued  any  instructions  to  Governors  about 
this,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  your  consulting  your  ministry  in  such  matters 
to  such  extent  as  you  think  fit.  You  will  not  however  be  bound  by  their  advice. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  we  should  feel  our  way  and  that  you 
should  consult  me  as  you  have  done  in  the  past  when  you  are  up  against  serious 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  your  special  responsibilities.  I  realise  how 
unsatisfactory  it  is  to  be  statutorily  responsible  and  not  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  responsibility.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  solution  along  the  lines 
of  relinquishing  entirely  any  special  powers. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 
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Memorandum  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIF&JI5I337:  pp.  373-9 

TOP  SECRET  30  May  1946 

APPRECIATION  OF  POSSIBILITIES  IN  INDIA,  MAY  1946 

i.  The  Cabinet  Delegation  have  asked  for  an  appreciation  of  the  situation 
likely  to  arise  if  our  present  proposals  fail,  and  for  a  general  policy  for  India 
in  that  event.  For  the  reasons  given  below,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict 
the  course  of  events,  and  impossible  to  have  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  to  meet 
all  the  various  situations  that  may  arise. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  very  nearly  the  size  of  Europe,  and 
contains  an  even  greater  diversity  of  peoples  and  languages,  and  that  there 
are  many  different  forms  of  government.  The  South  of  India  will  behave  in 
an  entirely  different  way  from  the  North;  the  reaction  of  the  States  will  not 
be  the  same  as  in  British  India;  Bengal  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  other  uncertain  or  intangible  factors,  e.g.,  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
Army,  the  staunchness  of  the  Police,  the  value  of  the  asset  of  prestige,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  general  political  situation  in  the  country  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows.  The  principal  party,  the  Congress,  which  has  long  been  a  purely 
revolutionary  movement,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  agitation,  suddenly  sees 
power  within  its  grasp,  and  is  not  quite  able  to  believe  it  yet.  The  leaders  are 
still  mistrustful  of  our  intention,  and  believe  that  we  may  take  away  from 
them  what  is  offered  and  start  another  period  of  repression  if  we  do  not  like 
what  they  do.  They  are  therefore  determined  to  grasp  all  the  power  they  can 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  try  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  take  it  back. 
It  is  as  if  a  starving  prisoner  was  suddenly  offered  unlimited  quantities  of  food 
by  his  gaoler;  his  instinct  is  to  seize  it  all  at  once  and  to  guard  against  its  being 
taken  away  again;  also  to  eat  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  an  action 
which  is  bound  to  have  ill  effects  on  his  health. 

There  are  many  internal  stresses  in  the  Congress;  and  the  section  which  is  for 
constructive  work  finds  difficulty  in  controlling  the  section  whose  ideas  still 
run  entirely  on  agitation  and  destruction.  Over  it  all  broods  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Gandhi,  a  pure  political  opportunist,  and  an  extremely  skilful  one,  whose 
guiding  principle  is  to  get  rid  of  the  hated  British  influence  out  of  India  as 
soon  as  possible.  Congress  will  probably  hold  together  as  long  as  it  is  in 
opposition  but  is  likely  to  split  up  when  it  comes  into  power. 

The  real  objective  of  the  Congress,  certainly  of  the  Left  Wing  extremists, 
is  not,  at  the  present,  so  much  to  make  a  constitution,  as  to  obtain  control  and 
power  at  the  Centre.  Their  plan  is  to  delay  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
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until  they  have  obtained  control  at  the  Centre,  have  succeeded  in  getting 
British  troops  and  British  influence  removed  from  the  country,  and  have 
gained  [  ?  won]  over  the  Indian  Army  and  the  Indian  Police  forces  as  their 
instrument.  They  then  intend  to  deal  with  the  Muslims  and  the  Princes  at 
their  leisure,  and  to  make  a  constitution  that  accords  with  their  ideas.  They  will 
not  swerve  from  this  objective.  Whether  the  moderate  element  in  the  Congress 
can  control  them,  or  wishes  to,  is  uncertain. 

3.  The  Muslim  League  is  deeply  suspicious  of  Congress  under  its  present 
leadership,  and  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Gandhi.  I  think  the  Muslim  League 
would  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  moderate  Congress  element,  if  it  could 
get  rid  of  its  extreme  Left  and  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  influence.  The  former  is  only 
likely  to  be  removed  by  a  violent  conflict,  the  latter  only  by  the  normal  process 
of  a  non-violent  old  age.  So  long  as  the  Left-wing  of  Congress  continue  to 
exercise  influence,  and  Mr.  Gandhi  throws  his  authority  unaccountably  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  is  going  to  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  Muslim-Hindu 
co-operation. 

4.  Of  the  minorities,  the  Sikhs  are  the  most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  appreciation,  since  they  occupy  a  key  position  in  the  Punjab  and 
can  be  dangerously  violent.  They  are  much  divided  both  in  politics  and  in 
space;  and  their  reactions  are  never  easily  discernible.  They  are  an  important 
element  in  the  Indian  Army. 

5.  The  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people  desire  to  go  about  their  affairs 
peaceably,  few  of  them  have  any  real  feeling  against  the  British,  whom  they 
have  looked  upon  as  protectors  for  many  years;  they  do  not  realise  what  is 
happening,  or  what  disorder  or  misfortunes  threaten  the  country  if  law  and 
order  break  down.  They  are,  however,  ignorant,  and  easily  and  suddenly 
swayed  to  violent  passion  and  action;  and  there  is,  in  every  large  town  and  in 
many  country  districts,  a  dangerous  element  who  are  accustomed  to  live  and 
profit  by  violence  and  are  ready  tools  in  the  hands  of  any  agitator..  Hatred 
against  the  British  could  soon  and  easily  be  roused;  and  there  would  then  be 
considerable  danger  to  isolated  British  officials,  planters,  etc. 

6.  The  Rulers  of  States  are  perplexed  and  anxious;  they  realise  that  their 
former  protectors,  the  British,  are  going,  that  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
agitation  of  Congress,  and  that  the  end  of  their  autocracy  and  easy  living  is  in 
sight. 

In  any  conflict  or  disturbances,  the  States  would  in  all  probability  remain 
generally  friendly  to  the  British.  Hyderabad,  for  instance,  would  welcome 
the  retention  of  British  troops  in  Secunderabad,  and  Mysore  would  certainly 
be  unlikely  to  raise  any  objection  about  their  remaining  in  Bangalore;  these 
two  places  have  important  airfields  which  might  be  of  great  value  to  us. 
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7.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  or  when  trouble  is  likely  to  come.  It  may 
take  the  form  of  very  serious  communal  rioting,  owing  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League  being  quite  unable  to  come  to  terms.  The  chief  areas  would 
probably  be  the  Punjab,  the  U.P.  and  Bengal.  Rioting  in  the  Punjab  would 
be  likely  to  take  the  most  severe  form,  since  the  peoples  of  the  Punjab  are  more 
naturally  violent  than  elsewhere  in  India.  It  would  also  be  serious  in  the  U.P. 
and  Bihar,  and  these  two  Provinces,  which  might  be  termed  the  “Mutiny” 
Provinces,  where  the  trouble  was  greatest  both  in  1857  and  1942,  are  probably 
more  anti-British  than  any  others,  with  the  C.P.  a  good  third.  Communal 
rioting  in  Bengal  would  take  place  mainly  in  the  large  cities,  e.g.,  Calcutta  and 
Dacca,  since  in  the  countryside  the  two  communities  are  generally  separated. 
Troublesome  factors  in  serious  disorders  in  the  U.P.  and  Bihar  are  that  the 
main  communications  in  India  from  east  to  west  run  through  these  Provinces, 
also  that  they  cut  off  Nepal  from  India. 

Or  trouble  may  take  the  form  of  a  mass  movement  against  British  autho¬ 
rity,  either  by  Hindus  or  by  Muslims,  or  by  both.  This  is  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  later  on. 

Almost  all  one  can  say  for  certain  is  that  if  serious  trouble  does  come,  it 
will  come  with  great  suddenness  and  unaccountability.  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  eastern  uprisings;  in  Egypt  in  1919;  in  Palestine  in  1937-38;  in  Iraq  in 
1941;  in  India  in  1942,  and  recently  in  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  riots.  All 
these  came  suddenly,  violently  and  with  little  warning.  On  the  other  hand  they 
were  all  suppressed  with  comparative  ease;  curiously  enough,  the  least  organised, 
the  smallest  and  the  least  violent — the  Arab  uprising  in  1937-38 — was  perhaps 
the  most  troublesome  to  deal  with.  This  was  probably  due,  apart  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  firmly 
handled  at  the  original  outbreak  a  year  before. 

A  widespread  mass  movement,  sponsored  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Congress,  would  be  likely  soon  to  take  a  violent  form,  even  if  nominally 
begun  on  non-violent  lines;  and  it  would  probably  be  beyond  our  resources 
to  suppress  it,  at  least  without  very  considerable  reinforcements  of  British 
troops. 

8.  In  all  this  uncertainty,  our  best  plan  is  to  have  certain  definite  principles 
on  which  to  act  in  the  varying  conditions  that  may  arise.  I  suggest  that  these 
may  be  as  follows: — 

(1)  Our  task  is  to  give  India  self-government  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
disorder  and  chaos.  We  must  induce  them  to  establish  a  Constitution 
for  India,  get  them  into  the  saddle,  guide  them  during  the  interim 
period,  and  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

(2)  So  long  as  we  retain  responsibility  for  government  in  any  part  of  India, 
we  must  perform  the  most  essential  task  of  any  Government,  and 
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maintain  law  and  order  with  determination  by  all  the  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  In  particular,  we  must  protect  British  lives  and  property. 

(3)  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  risk  another  conflict  with  Congress  as  a  whole; 
if  they  sponsor  a  mass  movement  on  a  wide  scale,  it  will  probably  be 
extremely  difficult  to  repress  it;  and  another  period  of  repression  will 
lead  us  nowhere  unless  we  are  prepared  to  stop  in  India  for  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  years.  If  there  is  a  really  widespread  movement  against  our 
rule,  we  should  try  and  secure  an  orderly  withdrawal,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  from  all  India,  certainly  not  from  all  India  at  once. 

(4)  We  must  never,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  helping  the  Congress  to  coerce  the  Muslim  Provinces. 

(5)  We  should  remember  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  people  in  India  who 
are  anxious  for  peace  and  will  support  the  Government  in  its  mainten¬ 
ance  of  law  and  order  provided  it  shows  itself  firm  and  resolute.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  doing  the  right  thing 
through  fear  of  provoking  the  extreme  elements. 

9.  The  military  plan  to  meet  the  event  of  serious  trouble  provides  for  our 
holding  on  in  the  last  resort  to  the  principal  ports — Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Karachi — and  to  Delhi.  I  agree  that  this  is  the  only  sound  plan.  The  scheme  also 
provides  for  the  collection  if  necessary  of  Europeans  from  points  of  danger. 
It  does  not  of  course  mean  that  we  intend  to  withdraw  at  once  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  trouble,  simply  that  these  are  the  vital  points  which  we  propose 
to  hold  whatever  happens. 

It  may  be  necessary  at  a  later  stage  to  transfer  our  troops  from  southern 
India  to  the  north  (see  paragraph  11). 

10.  If  the  above  estimate  of  the  situation,  general  principles  and  military  plan 
are  accepted,  it  remains  to  consider  their  practical  application. 

If  it  were  the  firm  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  main  parties  failing  to  agree  and  either  or  both  launching  a  movement 
against  the  authority  of  the  existing  British  rule,  it  should  be  suppressed,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  attempt  this,  and  believe  it  would  have  a  chance  of 
succeeding,  if  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  support  me  with  all  forces 
they  could  make  available  and  give  me  a  free  hand  to  take  all  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  order,  e.g.,  the  proclamation  of  Martial-law  and  the  use  of  all 
force  at  my  disposal.  It  would  be  essential  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
make  a  clear  statement  of  this  policy  and  of  its  determination  to  enforce  it. 

I  assume,  however,  that  in  the  state  of  public  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  would  not  wish  to  adopt  such  a  policy. 

A  policy  of  immediate  withdrawal  of  our  authority,  influence  and  power 
from  India,  unconditionally,  would  to  my  mind  be  disastrous  and  even  more 
fatal  to  the  traditions  and  morale  of  our  people  and  to  our  position  in  the 
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world  than  a  policy  of  repression.  I  could  not  consent  to  carry  out  such  a 

It  remains  to  examine  whether  any  middle  course  between  “repression”  and 
scuttle”  can  be  found,  if  we  are  unable  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  agree  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  Constitution. 

11.  We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  becoming  embroiled  with  both  Hindu  and 
Muslim  at  once.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we  can  possibly  accept  the  position  of 
assisting  the  Hindus,  that  is  the  Congress,  to  force  their  will  on  the  Muslims; 
that  would  be  fatal  to  our  whole  position  in  the  Muslim  world,  and  would  be 
an  injustice. 

The  alternative  is  that,  if  we  are  forced  into  an  extreme  position,  we  should 
hand  over  the  Hindu  Provinces,  by  agreement  and  as  peaceably  as  possible,  to 
Hindu  rule,  withdrawing  our  troops,  officials  and  nationals  in  an  orderly 
manner;  and  should  at  the  same  time  support  the  Muslim  Provinces  of  India 
against  Hindu  domination  and  assist  them  to  work  out  their  own  constitution. 

If  such  were  our  general  policy,  we  should  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  Congress 
at  the  appropriate  time  that  this  would  be  our  pohcy  and  that  it  would  result 
in  the  division  of  India.  This  might  compel  them  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Muslim  League. 

12.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  and  dangers  in  such  a  policy.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Muslims  might  decline  our  assistance,  though  I  think  it  is  unlikely; 
it  would  mean  the  division  of  the  Indian  Army ;  and  our  military  position  in 
the  N.-W.  and  N.-E.  of  India  would  be  weak,  as  a  permanency,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  has  pointed  out.  The  actual  military  operation  of  withdrawal 
from  Hindustan  into  Pakistan  would  be  difficult  and  possibly  dangerous. 

Further,  we  should  have  the  large  minorities,  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  to  deal 
with  in  the  Muslim  Provinces;  and  we  should  have  had  to  abandon  our 
responsibility  to  minorities,  and  our  own  interests,  in  Hindustan. 

Nevertheless  I  can  see  no  better  policy  available;  and  if  it  were  carried  out 
firmly,  I  think  it  would  succeed. 

13.  The  position  of  the  States  and  of  Nepal  in  such  a  policy  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  principal  southern  States,  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Cochin,  would 
probably  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  influential  position  in  southern  India. 
The  Eastern  and  Central  States  would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  C.P. 
and  Orissa. 

Kashmir,  Baluchistan  and  the  Punjab  States  would  remain  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  north-west;  and  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Cooch-Behar, 
Manipur,  etc.,  in  the  north-east,  assuming  that  we  still  retained  control  in  the 
north-east.  There  remain  to  be  considered  Rajputana,  some  of  the  Central 
Indian  States,  such  as  Gwalior;  the  Western  States,  and  Hyderabad. 
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The  rulers  of  Hyderabad  would  undoubtedly  wish  to  remain  in  the  British 
orbit;  but  with  its  geographical  position  and  predominantly  Hindu  popula¬ 
tion,  it  would  not  be  possible  or  appropriate  for  it  to  do  so.  We  might  remain 
in  Hyderabad  temporarily,  to  assist  the  Nizam  to  obtain  suitable  terms  in 
Hindustan,  but  we  should  certainly  be  there  for  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  Rajputana  the  action  taken  would  depend  on  the  influence  the  Rulers  were 
able  to  exert  over  their  subjects.  The  Rulers  would  wish  to  remain  in  the 
British  orbit,  and  geographically  could  do  so;  but  their  peoples  are  mainly 
Hindu.  The  same  would  apply  to  some  of  the  Central  India  States,  e.g., 
Gwalior,  Bhopal. 

The  Western  India  States  would  probably  make  terms  with  Bombay, 
though  some  might  adhere  to  British  influence,  e.g.,  Cutch. 

Nepal  would  be  cut  off  [from]  the  British  sphere,  and  would  presumably 
make  terms  with  Hindustan. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  arrangement  should  be  a  permanency;  and  that 
we  should  maintain  indefinitely  what  would  amount  to  a  “Northern  Ireland” 
in  India.  We  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  Union  of  India  on  the  best 
terms  possible;  and  then  withdraw  altogether. 

14.  The  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  is  likely  to  be  the  crux  of 
the  whole  problem. 

If  both  the  main  parties  come  in,  and  really  try  to  work  the  government, 
all  may  go  well. 

I  think  we  may  dismiss  the  contingency  of  the  Muslim  League  agreeing  to 
participate  in  the  Interim  Government,  while  the  Congress  declines,  since  I 
cannot  conceive  that  a  Government  formed  without  Congress  agreement  could 
exercise  authority  in  the  Hindu  Provinces. 

The  difficult  situation  will  arise  if  the  Congress  agrees  to  take  part  in  an 
Interim  Government  while  the  Muslim  League  declines.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  refuse  to  form  a  Government  with  Congress  members  and  again  to 
allow  Jinnah  to  hold  up  all  progress.  At  the  same  time  to  give  control  of  all- 
India  to  a  Government  in  which  Muslims  refused  to  take  part  would  be  very 
dangerous.  It  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  grave  disorders  in  the  Punjab  and 
Bengal,  and  would  be  injurious  to  our  whole  position  in  the  Muslim  world. 
I  could  probably  get  a  number  of  non-Congress  non-League  Muslims  to  join 
the  Government,  but  with  the  League  standing  out  the  writ  of  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment  would  probably  not  run  in  the  Punjab  or  Bengal;  and  there  would  be 
serious  disorders. 

It  might  be  possible  to  form  a  Government  temporarily,  with  non-League 
Muslims  taking  the  seats  reserved  for  the  Muslim  League,  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  induce  the  League  to  break  away  from  Jinnah’ s  control,  or  make 
Jinnah  reconsider  his  refusal. 
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If  this  fails,  a  possible  solution  might  be  to  allow  the  Hindus  to  form  a 
Hindustan  Government  for  all  the  Congress  Provinces;  and  the  League  to 
form  one  for  the  Muslim  Provinces;  while  the  Centre  was  a  purely  official 
Government,  carrying  on  as  a  Union  Government,  until  the  two  Hindustan 
and  Pakistan  Governments  could  agree  on  terms  of  Union  or  Separation. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  solution  are  obvious,  but  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  out  a  temporary  arrangement  on  such  lines. 

15.  Even  supposing  that  we  succeed  in  forming  a  Coalition  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  [is]  formed,  our  troubles  will  by  no  means 
be  over.  There  is  also  sure  to  be  in  an  Interim  Government  controlled  by  the 
Congress  a  continuous  attempt  to  sap  British  authority  in  every  possible  way. 
A  real  Coalition  Government  might  avoid  this,  as  the  Muslims  and  other 
Minorities  would  not  wish  British  influence  to  be  lessened  or  removed.  It  is, 
however,  hkely  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold  together  either  the  Interim 
Government  or  the  Assembly.  All  we  can  do  then  is,  I  think,  to  fall  back  on 
the  policy  outlined  in  paragraphs  11-13. 

w. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  all  Governors 
Telegram,  Wavell  Papers.  Official  Correspondence:  India,  p.  103 

confidential  30  May  ig^6 

No.  1192-S.  In  event  of  Delegation’s  plan  being  accepted  question  will  arise 
whether  recruitment  of  British  officers  to  war  reserved  vacancies  in  I.C.S.  and 
I.P.  should  be  abandoned.  Early  decision  essential  because  process  of  selection 
is  well  advanced.  Intention  was  to  enable  selected  men  to  secure  release  from 
the  Forces  to  take  leave  and  arrive  in  India  in  autumn.  Please  consult  your 
Ministry  and  telegraph  their  views.  They  should  be  told  what  are  the  terms 
for  War  Service  recruits  and  that  no  decision  will  be  taken  until  Interim 
Government  has  seen  the  opinions  of  Provinces  and  considered  the  matter.1 

1  On  9  July  1946,  the  G.  of  I.,  Home  Dept,  informed  the  S.  of  S.  that  nine  Governors  had  reported 
that  their  Ministries  were  against  the  recruitment  of  British  officers  to  war  reserved  vacancies  in  the 
I.C.S.  and  I.P.  The  Governor  of  Orissa  reported  that  his  Ministry  was  not  opposed  in  principle 
and  the  Governor  of  Madras  had  not  replied  by  that  date.  L/S&G/7/263. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  to  Maulana  Azad 1 


LIP&J/5/337:  pp.  379-80 

30  May  1946 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  25th  May  on  the  Interim  Government.2 

2.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  on  several  occasions  and  I  recognise  the 
importance  that  you  and  your  party  attach  to  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interim  Government  and  appreciate  your  reasons  for  asking 
for  such  a  definition.  My  difficulty  is  that  the  most  liberal  intentions  may  be 
almost  unrecognisable  when  they  have  to  be  expressed  in  a  formal  document. 

3.  I  am  quite  clear  that  I  did  not  state  to  you  that  the  Interim  Government 
would  have  the  same  powers  as  a  Dominion  Cabinet.  The  whole  Constitu¬ 
tional  position  is  entirely  different.  I  said  that  I  was  sure  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  treat  the  new  Interim  Government  with  the  same  close 
consultation  and  consideration  as  a  Dominion  Government. 

4.  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  already  said  that  they  will  give  to  the 
Indian  Government  the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day 
to  day  administration  of  the  country;  and  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  it  is 
my  intention  faithfully  to  carry  out  this  undertaking. 

5.  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  worked  will 
be  of  much  greater  importance  than  any  formal  document  and  guarantees.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  you  are  prepared  to  trust  me,  we  shall  be  able  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  manner  which  will  give  India  a  sense  of  freedom  from  external 
control  and  will  prepare  for  complete  freedom  as  soon  as  the  new  Constitution 
is  made. 

6.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  accept  these  assurances  and  will 
have  no  further  hesitation  in  joining  to  co-operate  in  the  immense  problems 
which  confront  us. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  time  table  you  will  be  aware  that  the  All-India  Muslim 
League  Council  is  meeting  on  June  5  th,  at  which  we  understand  decisive  con¬ 
clusions  are  to  be  reached.  I  suggest  therefore  that  if  you  summon  your 
Working  Committee  to  reassemble  in  Delhi  on  Friday  the  7th,  it  may  be 
possible  for  final  decisions  to  be  made  by  all  Parties  on  all  outstanding  questions 
early  in  the  following  week. 

1  The  text  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr  Attlee  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  in  tel.  Index  59  of  1  June. 

L/P&J/i°/43:  fp. 

2  No.  377. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Menon 
R/j)  1)132:  f  20 

secret  jo  May  ig^6 

no.  592/63 
My  dear  Menon, 

We  have  sent  you  today  a  copy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab’s  telegram 
No.  30-G  of  the  29th  May1  in  which  he  recommends  that  a  serious  attempt 
should  be  made  to  conciliate  the  Sikhs. 

2.  This  will  have  to  be  discussed  by  H.E.  with  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
a  reply  is  sent  to  two  letters  of  protest2  which  have  been  received  from  Tara 
Singh  and  Baldev  Singh. 

3.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  risky  to  modify  the  Statement  in 
regard  to  the  Sikhs.  There  would  be  an  immediate  clamour  to  modify  it  in 
other  directions  also.  Secondly,  the  grant  of  communal  safeguards  within 
Section  B  to  the  Sikhs  would  mean  a  certainty  of  a  deadlock  because  they  and 
the  Hindus  would  not  accept  representation  of  25  per  cent,  or  less  each  in  the 
Punjab  Legislature,  and  if  they  insisted  on  more,  the  Muslims  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  minority.  Again,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Mission  could  put  out  a 
statement  that  representation  in  Government  service  would  presumably  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  arrangements  and  not  on  a  population  basis;  this  is 
bound  to  be  left  to  the  new  Government  and  Legislature. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  could  do  is  to  tell  the  Sikhs  that  the  Mission  are 
prepared  to  approach  the  Congress  and  the  League  for  an  assurance  which 
would  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  Sikhs. 

5.  I  am  sure  H.E.  would  be  grateful  for  your  views. 

Yours  sincerelv, 

j  7 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 


1  No.  401. 


2  Nos.  380  and  383. 
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Mr  Menon  to  Mr  Abell 
jR/3/ 1/132:  ff  21-2 

NEW  DELHI,  30  May  1946 

My  dear  Abell, 

Please  refer  to  your  d.o.  letter  No.  592/63  of  today’s  date  regarding  the  Sikhs.1 

2.  With  great  respect  to  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  I  feel  that  he  has  not 
weighed  sufficiently  the  all-India  implications  of  a  concession  to  the  Sikh 
demand  on  the  lines  he  has  indicated.  If  we  make  a  concession  in  response  to  the 
Sikh  agitation,  it  will  result  in  our  having  to  concede  the  demands  of  any  other 
party  that  might  rise  up  in  arms — and  both  the  Congress  and  the  League  have 
demands  enough  to  put  forward.  I  therefore  entirely  agree  with  the  conclusion 
contained  in  para.  3  of  your  letter.  At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  of  the 
Punjab  is  by  no  means  an  alarmist  and  we  should  see  whether  there  are  other 
methods  which  would  go  at  least  some  way  to  pacify  the  Sikhs.  The  line  on 
which  my  mind  is  working  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  should  see  both  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  and  Master 
Tara  Singh  in  the  discussions  they  will  be  having  next  week  and  impress  on 
them  the  peculiar  position  of  advantage  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
difficulty  of  any  community  to  get  on  without  their  willing  co-operation.  The 
Sikhs  should  therefore  join  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  co-operate  with  it 
and  see  how  they  fare  in  the  new  Constitution.  If  their  legitimate  rights  are  not 
adequately  protected  in  the  new  Constitution  framed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  it  will  be  for  His  Majesty’s  Government,  in  pursuance  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  minorities  in  India,  to  use  their  good  offices.  It  should 
also  be  made  clear  that  it  is  their  intention  to  suggest  to  the  Union  Constituent 
Assembly  that  when  they  set  up  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Fundamental 
Rights,  protection  of  minorities,  etc.  (which  will  presumably  go  into  the 
question  of  representation  of  minorities  in  Government  and  in  the  public 
services)  they  should  include  a  Sikh  member  in  that  Committee. 

3.  I  am  sending  a  draft  statement  as  regards  the  composition,  procedure, 
etc.,  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  Weightman  for  his  comments.  As  soon  as 
I  get  it  back  from  him,  I  will  send  it  on  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
v.  p.  MENON 


1  No.  410. 
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Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monte ath  [Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

PERSONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI ,  JO  May  1946 

I  have  never  been  at  all  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  bring 
the  parties  together.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  Mission  to  face  the  possibility 
of  failure.  Naturally  enough,  I  suppose,  they  have  concentrated  upon  the  task  of 
trying  to  get  the  Indian  parties  together  somehow,  and  have  resisted,  indeed 
almost  resented,  efforts  to  get  them  to  think  what  will  happen  in  the  event  of 
failure.  But  during  this  last  week  or  so  they  have  been  turning  their  minds  to 
what  we  are  to  do  in  default  of  a  settlement.  The  possibilities  are  becoming 
clearer,  and  the  clearer  they  are  the  less  inviting  they  look.  Frank  Turnbull  and 
I  have  been  busy  on  a  draft  putting  the  whole  situation  to  H.M.G.  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  something  off  this  week.  It  gives  little 
enough  time  in  which  to  take  decisions  of  a  very  far  reaching  character.  I  wish 
we  had  been  able  to  bring  matters  to  a  head  earlier,  and  to  give  more  time,  but 
it  has  not  been  for  want  of  trying.  The  possible  courses  seem  limited  and  highly 
unattractive,  and  whatever  is  decided  upon  will,  I  fancy,  come  as  a  shock  to 
opinion  at  large,  which  possibly  doesn’t  realise  how  close  we  are  to  the  brink. 
It  seems  to  me  no  good  judging  these  possibilities  on  their  merits,  because  they 
haven’t  really  got  any,  except  as  an  alternative  to  chaos  and  dissolution. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  climate  and  his  exertions  have  been  too  much  for  Stafford  Cripps,  and 
he  has  been  out  of  action  for  a  week  or  so.  No  doubt  he  will  soon  be  gradually 
beginning  to  take  a  hand  in  things  again,  but  I  don’t  suppose  he  will  be  fully 
restored  to  himself  until  he  is  able  to  get  away  from  this  country  and  its  prob¬ 
lems.  I  suppose  he  knows  what  is  best  for  himself,  but  it  rather  looks  as  if  he 
expended  more  energy  than  can  be  sustained  on  vegetables  and  fruit  juice. 
A.  V.  Alexander  has  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative  lull  to  go  off  and  visit 
the  fleet  in  Trincomalee  and  Columbo.  He  will  be  back  at  the  end  of  this  week. 
He  has  been  taking  an  increasingly  active  hand  in  things,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  a  useful  element  of  solidity  and  good  sense  and  British  sentiment. 
Physically  speaking,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  stood  up  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate  marvellously  well.  But  one  sees  some  signs  that  it  is  beginning  to  affect 
his  mental  vigour,  and  I  think  he  will  have  had  about  as  much  as  he  can  stand 
in  a  week  or  two’s  time.  The  Viceroy  seems  to  have  inexhaustible  reserves  of 
character,  and  he  stands  up  to  the  double  job  of  running  India  and  dealing  with 
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the  Constitutional  problem,  and.  he  faces  a  cheerless  future  with  remarkable 
imperturbability.  I  should  say  that  he  was  without  doubt  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
present  situation. 


4i3 

Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monteath 
LIP&SI12I4631:  ff  308-9 

TOP  SECRET  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI,  31  May  1 9 46 

My  dear  David, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  letter1  from  Weight  man,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  which  has 
been  sent  along  to  us  by  the  P.S.V. 

In  sending  it  to  us,  Abell  says  that  the  Viceroy  suggests  that  this  matter  might 
be  examined  in  London  in  consultation  with  the  Foreign  Office;  the  Viceroy 
thinks  that  the  Interim  Government  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
own  foreign  policy  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though  it  is  obvious  that  this 
may  lead  to  embarrassments. 

The  Secretary  of  State  would  like  this  to  be  discussed  with  the  Foreign  Office 
so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  adapt  ourselves  smoothly  and  rapidly  to  the 
new  situation  when  the  Interim  Government  comes  into  existence. 

It  seems  to  me  tbiat  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  among  these  foreign 
policy  questions,  according  to  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  dealt  with  other¬ 
wise  than  through  India.  For  example,  the  control  of  the  Sheikhdoms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  probably  more  a  British  than  an  Indian  affair,  and  it  is  connected 
with  important  British  interests,  such  as  oil  and  communications.  It  would  be 
natural  and  possible  for  H.M.G.  to  cease  to  handle  these  questions  through  the 
Indian  Government,  and  to  deal  with  them  direct.  India  would  need  some 
agency  to  deal  with  Indian  interests  in  the  Gulf  ports,  and  would  be  free  to  set 
up  her  own  Consulates.  Afghanistan  is  on  a  different  footing,  as  also  the  other 
contiguous  countries.  The  policy  we  have  carried  on  hitherto  cannot  be  carried 
on  under  the  new  arrangements  unless  the  Indian  Government  adopt  it  and 
pursue  it.  If  India,  even  in  the  interim  period,  were  determined  to  follow  a 
different  line  of  policy,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prevent  it.  In 
that  case  India  would  have  a  Minister  of  her  own  choice,  and  under  her  own 
control,  in  Kabul,  and  the  U.K.  might  have  to  have  separate  representation 
there  and  might  follow  a  different  line  of  policy;  no  doubt  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  co-ordinate  British  and  Indian  policy,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  unless  we 
are  able  to  carry  the  Indians  along  with  us,  we  should  have  to  modify  the  policy 
we  have  been  following  hitherto  to  some  considerable  extent. 
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This  letter  will  enable  you  to  have  some  preliminary  consideration  given  to 
the  question  between  the  India  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office,  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his  return. 

Yours  ever, 

w.  D.  CROFT 

P.S.  Since  I  dictated  tire  above,  Weightman  has  been  in  and  had  a  talk  with  me. 
I  toid  him  what  I  was  proposing  to  do  with  his  letter.  You  may  remember  that 
early  in  the  year  it  was  thought  that  Weightman  might  be  coming  to  London 
for  the  proposed  Foreign  Office  Far  Eastern  Conference.  Nothing  has  been 
heard  of  that  for  some  time,  and  assuming  it  is  no  longer  a  live  issue  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  Weightman  paid  a  visit  to  London  soon  after 
our  return,  say  in  July,  to  discuss  how  these  matters  are  to  be  handled  hereafter, 
and  to  make  contact  generally  with  ourselves  and  the  Foreign  Office.  I  told 
him  I  should  put  this  suggestion  to  you,  and  I  think  he  would  welcome  it.  It 
seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  thing  from  several  points  of  view. 

1  No.  395. 
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Mr  Anthony  to  Mr  Abell 
LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  380-1 

31  May  1946 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  place  my  letter  before  His  Excellency. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  recommendations  which  are 
not  clear  so  far  as  they  affect  my  community.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  grateful 
if  these  points  could  be  clarified  as  there  is  certain  understandable  apprehension, 
on  the  part  of  my  community,  about  the  exact  implications  of  these  terms. 

I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  a  minimum  of  representation  for  the  smaller 
minorities,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  would  be  prescribed  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission.  For  instance,  in  the  proposed  House  of  about  290  members  for 
British  India,  I  feel  certain  that  none  of  the  Indian  Leaders  would  have  objected 
to  at  least  2  or  even  3  seats  being  granted  to  my  community. 

Further,  it  is  not  clear  as  to  what  the  constitution,  functions  and  powers  of 
the  proposed  Advisory  Committee  will  be.  From  the  statement  of  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  it  would  appear  that  this  Advisory  Committee  is  to  be  set  up  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  securing  effective  representation  of  the  interests  of  the 
smaller  minorities,  particularly  of  the  Indian  Christians  and  Anglo-Indians. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  a  clarification  as  to  how  this  effectiveness  is  to  be 
secured  to  the  recommendations  of  this  proposed  Advisory  Committee. 
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What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  Advisory  Committee  must  be  brought  into 
existence?  Further,  what  representation,  to  be  considered  adequate,  is  to  be 
granted  to  my  community  on  this  Advisory  Committee  ? 

Lastly,  in  what  way  is  this  representation  to  be  made,  that  is,  what  is  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  representation  of  my  community  on 
this  Committee? 

Finally,  I  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  His  Excellency  not  to  overlook 
my  community  in  the  constitution  of  the  Interim  Government.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  all  the  recognised  minorities  will,  in  one  way  or  another, 
get  seats  on  this  Interim  Government.  It  would  seriously  undermine  the  present 
recognised  political  position  of  my  community  if  it  so  happened  that  we  are 
the  only  minority  to  be  left  out  in  a  reconstituted  Executive  Council. 

With  my  respectful  compliments  to  His  Excellency  and  my  best  wishes 
to  you. 


4i5 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1  on 

31  May  1946  at  5  pm 

LIP&JI5I337 :  pp.  381-2 

SECRET 

I.  The  meeting  considered  a  draft  telegram2  to  the  Prime  Minister  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  alternative  courses  available  if  there  were  a  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations  and  a  mass  outbreak  sponsored  by  the  Congress  was  imminent. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  draft  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  must 
be  substantially  amended.  The  principal  points  made  in  the  discussion  were: — 

1.  The  view  of  the  Delegation  was  that  if  there  were  spasmodic  and  un¬ 
organised  outbreaks  of  violence  these  must  be  suppressed  and  that  law  and  order 
must  be  enforced  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  Congress  Party  itself  openly  sup¬ 
ported  and  backed  a  mass  movement.  The  Secretary  of  State  reported  that  it 
was  Sir  S.  Cripps’  view  that  there  was  likely  to  be,  as  in  1942,  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  and  the  launching  of  a  mass 
movement  by  Congress.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  this  period  should  be  used  to 
try  and  reach  some  arrangement  and  might  be  the  opportunity  to  put  into 
operation  plan  C  in  the  draft.  He  considered  that  on  the  breakdown  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  the  Mission  should  go  home  and  consult  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  and  to  work  out  a  new  policy. 

2.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  asked  what  foundation  there  was  for  the 
statement  in  the  draft  that  the  reinforcements  of  British  troops  required  for 
a  repressive  policy  would  not  be  available.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he 
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had  made  enquiries  about  this  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  He  had  then  an 
estimate  of  what  was  required  which  he  thought  had  the  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  was  of  the  order  of  two  divisions.  At  that  time  at 
any  rate  they  had  not  been  available.3  General  Auchinleck  said  that  he  thought 
nothing  much  less  than  3  divisions  would  be  much  use. 

3.  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  mentioned  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  question  of 
what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of  withdrawal  in  regard  to  Anglo-Indians 
and  loyal  Indian  Government  servants  who  might  wish  to  leave  India.  It  was 
felt  that  although  this  was  an  important  matter  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  a 
definite  policy  in  advance. 

4.  In  the  discussion  on  course  A  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he 
assumed  that  any  cession  of  Hindu-majority  areas  from  the  Muslim  Provinces 
to  Hindustan  would  take  place  at  a  later  stage  and  he  would  be  opposed  to  any 
announcement  in  regard  to  it.  As  he  understood  the  proposal  in  course  A  it 
was  not  that  we  should  remain  in  these  areas  to  set  up  Pakistan  but  to  continue 
British  rule. 

5.  The  Commander-in-Chief  said  that  he  thought  that  the  Muslim  troops 
of  the  Indian  Army  would  be  foreigners  among  a  hostile  population  if  they 
were  withdrawn  into  Bengal  and  Assam.  He  thought  these  areas  would  have 
to  be  held  with  British  troops.  This  point  would  be  made  [?  met]  to  some 
extent,  however,  if  the  plan  was,  as  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  contemplated, 
to  retain  British  authority. 

6.  As  regards  course  B,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought 
this  line  of  action  would  be  fatal  and  could  not  carry  it  out  himself.  Further 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  necessarily  be  less  dangerous  than  the  other 
course  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  nationals  in  India.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  said  that  course  B  was  indistinguishable  from  “scuttle”.  He 
did  not  think  the  English  people  would  stand  for  it  and  would  prefer  that  it 
should  not  be  put  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  all.  It  was  agreed  to  mention  B  * 
as  a  possibility  but  as  one  which  should  be  rejected. 

7.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  there  were  final 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  possibility  that  we  might  remain  in  North-Eastern 
and  North-Western  India  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  was  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  Pakistan  as  part  of  the  Empire 
receiving  British  support  would  be  strategically  incapable  of  being  defended 
and  of  no  military  advantage  to  the  Empire. 

II.  The  meeting  considered  letters4  from  Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sardar 
Baldev  Singh  which  set  out  the  strong  objection  of  the  Sikhs  to  the  Delegation’s 

1  General  Auchinleck  was  present;  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  absent  owing  to  illness. 

2  Printed  as  the  Annex  to  this  document.  3  See  Voh  VI,  No.  458. 
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Statement  of  the  16th  May.  In  particular  the  Sikh  leaders  asked  that  the  Sikh 
community  should  be  given  the  same  safeguard  in  the  Section  B  Constituent 
Assembly  as  the  Muslims  had  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly,  namely,  that 
any  matter  raising  a  major  communal  issue  should  be  decided  only  by  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  both  communities.  The  Governor  of  the  Punjab  was 
in  favour5  of  meeting  the  Sikh  demand  on  this  point.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  it  was  not  practicable  to  alter  the  Delegation’s  Statement  though  the  matter 
might  be  discussed  by  the  Delegation  with  the  two  main  parties  to  see  whether 
they  would  agree  to  it.  Draft  replies  to  the  letters  under  consideration  were 
approved. 

Annex  to  No.  415 

Draft  Telegram  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to 

Mr  Attlee6 

LIP&JI10I45:  ff  173-90 

Following  Top  Secret  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Viceroy. 

1.  Our  Directive  instructed  us  to  seek  agreement  amongst  Indian  leaders  as 
to  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  new  constitutional  structure  for  India  and 
authorised  us  while  paying  every  attention  to  the  claims  of  minorities  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  those  whom  we  consider  best  represent  the  major 
political  parties  and  Provinces.  We  failed  at  Simla  to  secure  agreement  and  in 
our  subsequent  Statement  have  attempted  to  provide  a  basis  of  compromise 
which  might  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  two  major  parties.  Congress  reactions  are 
known  to  you  from  correspondence  contained  in  Index  44  to  46, 7  from  Con¬ 
gress  resolution  of  24th  May,8  and  from  Azad’s  letter  of  21st  May9  in  Index  56. 
League  reactions  will  not  be  finally  known  until  5th  June,  but  Jinnah’s  critical 
statement  of  22nd  May10  makes  it  probable  that  at  best  it  will  be  a  provisional 
acceptance  and  at  worst  a  definite  refusal.  The  attempt  by  Congress  to  under¬ 
mine  the  provisions  of  the  Statement  as  regards  grouping  of  Provinces  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  constitution  making  subject  to  a  subsequent  right  to  opt  out,  is  likely  to 
increase  hesitation  of  the  Muslim  League  and  will  very  possibly  be  made  ground 
of  rejection  by  them.  Sikhs  have  reacted  strongly  against  Statement  vide 
correspondence  sent  to  India  Office  by  bag  on  29th  May.11 

2.  We  do  not  entirely  despair  of  acquiescence  of  both  parties  in  our  pro¬ 
posals  but  in  the  case  of  Congress  this  is  probable  only  with  the  reservations 
they  have  made  and  provided  they  are  also  satisfied  as  to  interim  Government. 
They  have  consistently  pressed  for  plenary  powers  for  the  interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  we  have  convinced  them  that  existing  constitution  must  remain 
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in  force  they  still  insist  that  de  facto  independence  can  be  given  by  convention 
or  by  Gentleman’s  agreement.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  Nehru  and  Azad  wish 
to  come  in,  but  they  have  talked  so  much  about  interim  independence  that  it 
is  essential  for  them  to  secure  some  overt  statement  of  change  to  satisfy  their 
Left  Wing  extremists.  At  same  time  Jinnah  has  indicated  to  the  Viceroy  that 
while  his  willingness  to  come  in  will  depend  on  Muslim  League  decision  on 
long  term  position,  he  would  in  any  case  only  do  so  if  Viceroy’s  powers  re¬ 
mained. 

3.  While  there  are  elements  in  Congress  which  want  a  settlement  now  there 
is  also  an  element  including  the  powerful  left  wing  which  aims  at  securing 
control  of  the  interim  Government  and  forcing  upon  us  the  removal  of  British 
troops  and  officials  so  that  it  can  deal  wTith  the  Muslims  and  the  States  in  its  own 
way  and  so  impose  a  constitution  of  its  own  choosing.  This  element  believes 
that  the  Muslims  can  be  comparatively  easily  suppressed  and  is  oblivious  or 
careless  of  the  consequences  in  terms  of  bloodshed,  administrative  chaos  and 
famine.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  more  moderate  element  is  out  for  the 
same  objectives  by  peaceful  change  or  is  prepared  to  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  a  settlement  with  the  Muslims,  but  their  official  position  hitherto  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  former  position. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  regard  the  two  questions  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution-making  Body  and  the  Interim  Government  as  closely  interlocked  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  will  either  play  on  both  or  on  neither.  Shortly  after 
June  5th  we  shall  have  to  take  decisive  steps  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
Unless  we  succeed  in  coming  to  terms  with  Congress  we  are  likely  to  be  faced 
with  a  mass  struggle  on  1942  lines  but  more  widespread  and  better  organised. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  the  resignation  of  Provincial  Congress  ministries 
or  the  ministries  may  purport  to  remain  in  office  and  join  in  acts  of  defiance. 
In  such  circumstances  there  would  be  no  prospect  of  getting  any  really  repre¬ 
sentative  politicians  to  serve  on  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  which  would 
have  to  be  composed  mainly  of  officials.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  regard  it  as 
practicable  to  give  way  to  the  Congress  demand  for  full  power  in  the  interim 
period  though  it  may  be  possible  to  make  some  public  statement  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter  which  would  help  them  to  compromise  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  If  we  were 

5  No.  401. 

6  The  typescript  of  this  draft  on  the  file  is  heavily  crossed  through  with  manuscript  amendments  made 
during  its  consideration  by  the  Mission  and  Lord  Wavell.  It  is  the  original  typescript  with  a  few 
manuscript  alterations  which  it  is  believed  were  made  prior  to  the  Meeting  of  3 1  May  that  is  re¬ 
produced  here. 

7  These  telegrams  repeated  the  text  of  Nos.  327,  338  and  340.  L/P&J/IO/23:  T 122-8. 

8  See  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 

9  This  is  in  fact  a  reference  to  Maulana  Azad’s  letter  of  25  May  (No.  377),  the  text  of  which  was  sent 
to  Mr  Attlee  in  tel.  Index  56  of  30  May.  L/P&J/I0/22:  T 116-17. 

10  No.  360.  11  The  India  Office  were  sent  copies  of  Nos.  380,  383,  390  and  401.  L/P&J/10/3  3 . 
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to  give  way  on  this  without  securing  the  participation  of  the  Muslims  we  should 
certainly  have  to  expect  a  violent  outbreak  among  the  Muslims  in  the  Punjab 
and  Eastern  Bengal.  While  this  would  be  less  organised  than  the  Congress  out¬ 
break  it  would  none  the  less  be  very  serious  and  if  we  were  still  responsible 
we  should  become  involved  in  suppressing  what  would  be  virtually  a  Muslim 
revolt.  We  do  not  consider  that  this  would  be  a  tolerable  position.  Apart  from 
this  we  should  have  no  means  of  implementing  our  responsibilities  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  British  personnel  of  the  Civil  Services  and  the  Indian  Army  or  of  dis¬ 
charging  our  Treaty  obligations  to  the  States  and  unless  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  their  use  and  conditions  of  service  would  be  under  the  unfettered 
control  of  an  Indian  Government  the  authority  of  which  would  be  contested 
by  a  large  section  of  the  population.  As  therefore  we  cannot  give  way  to  this 
demand  of  Congress  we  must  seriously  consider  what  action  we  shall  take  if 
there  is  a  complete  breakdown  and  a  clash  with  the  Congress  results.  What 
our  policy  is  to  be  in  this  event  will  affect  our  handling  of  the  discussions  with 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Interim  Government  which  will  take  place  soon 
after  the  5th  June  and  we  therefore  need  to  have  further  instructions  from  you 
on  these  matters  by  that  date  or  very  soon  afterwards. 

5.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  must  continue  to  govern  and  deal  with  dis¬ 
turbances  up  to  the  point  where  a  general  outbreak  officially  sponsored  by 
Congress  begins.  The  first  point  for  decision  is  whether  we  propose  to  make  an 
attempt  to  repress  a  mass  movement  sponsored  and  directed  by  Congress  and 
maintain  existing  form  of  Government  for  a  further  period.  As  regards 
feasibility  of  this  Viceroy’s  view  is  given  in  paragraph  10  of  his  appreciation12 
which  has  been  forwarded  by  bag.  Our  belief  is  that  reinforcements  of  British 
troops  on  the  scale  necessary  would  not  be  available.  None  of  us  feel  that  the 
conditions  he  predicates  would  be  politically  acceptable  to  our  supporters  and 
some  of  us  would  not  personally  be  prepared  to  stand  for  the  extensive  mea¬ 
sures  of  repression  which  would  be  required.  Even  if  they  were  agreed  to  the 
Viceroy  considers  it  doubtful  whether  they  would  succeed.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief ’s  view  is  that  the  Indian  Army  would  disintegrate  if  it  were  called 
upon  to  deal  either  with  a  full  scale  Congress  revolt  or  a  declared  Muslim 
League  Jehad.  The  civilian  Services  are  tired  and  discouraged  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  Police  would  be  uncertain  under  the  strain  which  a  repressive  policy 
would  put  upon  them.  Our  advice  therefore  is  that  the  success  of  a  full  scale 
policy  of  repression  is  so  doubtful  that  on  that  ground  alone  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Apart  from  its  feasibility  moreover  it  would  mean  an  end  of  political 
progress  for  a  long  period  and  the  long  term  incarceration  of  the  Indian  leaders. 
Government  would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  Executive  Councils  of  officials 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  in  deteriorating  conditions  for  a  long 
period.  We  should  therefore  gain  no  ultimate  advantage.  Finally  the  process 
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of  repression  might  bring  as  great  disasters  to  India  in  regard  to  famine  as  any 
other  course,  and  if  so  we  should  be  held  responsible. 

6.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  of  India 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  call  for  a  general  mass  movement  against  us.  This 
would,  if  necessary,  be  a  military  operation  plans  for  which  in  emergency  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  worked  out.  These  are  broadly  speaking  to  hold  the  main 
ports  and  for  so  long  as  possible  Delhi  and  certain  strong  points  where  Euro¬ 
peans  can  concentrate  and  be  given  protection.  This  means  withdrawing 
Governors  and  European  officials  and  civilians,  except  those  who  wish  to  stay, 
and  thus  relieving  ourselves  forthwith  of  all  responsibility  for  India  without 
any  attempt  to  settle  her  internal  differences.  The  probable  consequence  would 
be  administrative  chaos  resulting  from  withdrawal  of  key  European  administra¬ 
tors,  famine,  and  possibly  civil  war.  We  feel  that  such  a  withdrawal  unless 
obviously  forced  upon  us  by  sheer  necessity  of  the  situation  would  cause  general 
consternation  throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  and  we  do  not  advise 
its  adoption  in  any  other  circumstances. 

7.  If  we  reject  a  policy  of  repression  and  if  instantaneous  withdrawal  is  to 
be  adopted  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair  we  must  find  some  alternative  which  is 
practicable.  The  general  situation  we  are  considering  will  have  arisen  because 
the  party  within  the  Congress  which  is  determined  to  make  no  compromise 
with  the  Muslims  has  got  control  and  any  hope  of  compromise  has  gone. 
Therefore  our  policy  must  be  one  which  we  can  carry  out  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  two  major  parties.  There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  alternative 
courses  of  this  sort  open  to  us  both  of  which  may  be  described  as  phased  with¬ 
drawal.  We  describe  these  courses  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  below.  In 
doing  so  we  deal  with  the  British  Indian  situation  but  we  should  be  free  in 
executing  either  plan  to  take  advantage  of  the  comparatively  friendly  attitude 
of  many  of  the  larger  States. 

Course  A.  As  soon  as  the  Congress  officially  declared  a  mass  movement  against 
the  existing  Government  we  should  announce  that  we  intend  forthwith  to 
withdraw  from  the  six  Hindu  majority  Provinces  handing  them  over  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  as  now  constituted.  We  should  withdraw  Governors 
and  all  European  officials  and  other  Europeans  who  wish  to  leave.  If  we  could 
make  arrangements  with  the  Congress  to  do  this  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
manner  so  much  the  better,  but  otherwise  we  should  have  to  cover  our  with¬ 
drawal  by  force  and  hold  the  main  ports  until  our  nationals  had  been  evacuated. 
We  should  not,  however,  withdraw  from  the  six  Provinces  forming  Sections  B 
and  C  of  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  proposed  in  our  Statement  of  Policy 
unless  we  were  specifically  requested  by  the  Muslim  League  to  do  so.  We 
should  offer  to  the  Muslim  League  leaders  to  remain  in  these  Pakistan  Provinces 

12  No.  407. 
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temporarily  and  to  give  them  support  and  administrative  assistance  for  a  limited 
period  to  enable  them  to  reorganise  themselves  as  a  separate  State  capable  of 
self-support  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  The  object  of  this  would  be  to  avoid  giving 
to  the  Congress  the  advantage  which  the  control  of  the  Central  Government 
would  otherwise  give  them  in  the  attempt  which  they  would  certainly  make  to 
enforce  their  will  on  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
reserve  the  right  when  offering  assistance  to  the  Muslim  leaders  to  arrange  for r 
the  cession  of  the  Hindu  majority  areas  contiguous  to  the  Hindu  Provinces  in 
order  to  reduce  the  large  minority  element  which  would  otherwise  come  under 
Muslim  control. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  are: — 

1.  It  implements  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  by  our  own  actions  what  we  ourselves 
have  recognised  in  our  Statement  as  justice  for  the  Muslims. 

2.  It  absolves  us  from  the  charge  of  letting  down  entirely  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  us  in  the  war  and  who  were  given  assurances  in  1940  that  they 
would  not  be  subjected  by  the  British  Parliament  to  a  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  authority  they  directly  denied. 

3.  It  gives  complete  political  independence  to  the  Hindu  majority  in  their 
majority  areas  without  qualification.  By  doing  so  it  disarms  the  Congress 
whose  weapons  of  civil  disobedience  and  sabotage  would  be  made  in¬ 
effective. 

4.  It  is  consistent  with  our  undertaking  that  the  resistance  of  a  minority  must 
not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  political  progress  of  the  majority. 

5.  It  would  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  risk  of  our  becoming  involved  in 
assisting  the  Hindus  to  suppress  a  Muslim  revolt. 

The  disadvantages  are: — 

1.  It  would  alienate  the  Hindus  who  would  regard  us  as  responsible  for 
lending  our  support  to  the  partition  of  India.  The  results  might  be  lasting 
hostility. 

2.  We  should  remain  responsible  for  the  course  of  events  in  the  Muslim 
majority  Provinces  where  there  might  be  serious  trouble  with  the  Hindu 
and  Sikh  minorities.  This  would  be  mitigated  if  the  Hindu  majority  areas 
contiguous  to  the  Hindu  Provinces  were  ceded  to  them. 

3.  The  actual  operation  of  withdrawing  into  the  Muslim  areas  would  be  a 
difficult  one  operationally  and  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  this 
course  would  probably  increase  the  dangers  to  Europeans  during  their 
evacuation  from  the  Hindu  Provinces. 

Course  B.  We  should  declare  our  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  whole 
of  India  and  handing  over  authority  to  the  Provincial  Governments.  Since  an 
immediate  withdrawal  as  described  in  paragraph  6  above  would  be  likely  to 
cause  administrative  chaos  we  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the  political  parties 
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to  a  gradual  withdrawal  which  would  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to 
organise  their  own  administration.  In  effect,  this  would  amount  to  handing 
over  the  Central  Government  of  India,  after  possibly  a  short  transition,  to 
Congress  and  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  jointly  with  the  Congress  the  target 
of  a  Muslim  revolt  we  should  probably  have  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
the  Muslim  majority  Provinces.  Although  this  plan  depends  upon  Congress 
acquiescence  and  cooperation  it  seems  likely  that  this  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  justification  of  this  plan  would  be  that  we  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
having  increased  the  dangers  of  famine  and  chaos  which  we  ourselves  anticipate 
by  an  instantaneous  withdrawal  as  under  paragraph  6. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  are: — 

1.  It  is  the  most  likely  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  the  Congress. 

2.  It  presents  the  best  prospect  of  withdrawing  our  nationals  in  safety  and 
without  the  use  of  force. 

The  disadvantages  are: — 

1.  We  leave  the  Muslim  Provinces  to  assert  their  own  position  as  best  they 
can  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  civil  war. 

2.  We  make  no  attempt  to  assist  the  Muslims  to  obtain  the  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  we  have  publicly  stated  we  consider  them  entitled  to 
receive  in  our  recent  Statement.  This  may  well  react  to  our  detriment  in 
our  relations  with  the  Muslim  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

3 .  It  amounts  to  a  total  surrender  to  the  Congress  demands  our  resistance  to 
which  will  be  the  cause  of  the  situation. 

8.  We  have  considered  but  rejected  the  possibility  that  we  might  offer  to 
the  Muslim  leaders  to  withdraw  into  Pakistan  and  remain  there  permanently 
giving  to  Pakistan  economic  and  military  support  without  which  it  would  not 
be  viable.  We  are  advised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  on  a  long  term 
view  the  military  position  of  Pakistan  as  a  separate  sovereign  State  would  be 
weak  and  that  its  defence  would  cost  as  much  as  the  defence  of  the  whole  of 
India  and  would  therefore  be  a  long  term  drain  on  our  resources  with  little 
advantage  to  us.  The  Viceroy  agrees  with  this  view  and  we  reject  it  on  this 
ground  apart  from  political  considerations. 

9.  Both  Plan  A  and  Plan  B  above  are  policies  which  we  think  can  be  pursued 
when  a  situation  arises  in  which  an  open  breach  has  occurred  with  Congress. 
There  is,  however,  a  further  possibility  which  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  not 
as  a  last  resort  but  as  a  final  attempt,  before  resorting  to  course  A  or  B,  to  secure 
a  settlement  by  compromise  which  would  preserve  a  minimum  of  Indian 
unity.  Its  prospects  of  success  which  are  probably  not  great  in  any  case  would 
be  much  less  if  our  ultimate  intention  were  to  adopt  Plan  B  than  if  we  had 
decided  on  Plan  A.  We  outline  this  possibility  under  the  title  of  Course  C 
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below  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  different  in  kind  from  A  and 
B  in  that  it  requires  the  acquiescence  of  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  and 
cannot  be  carried  through  by  ourselves  only.  It  therefore  would  have  to  be 
attempted  as  an  antecedent  to  Plan  A. 

Course  C.  Immediately  a  fmal  breach  occurred  with  the  Congress  and  we  were 
threatened  with  mass  violence  we  should  send  for  the  Congress  leaders  and 
indicate  our  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Hindu  Provinces  as  under 
Plan  A.  We  should  not  say  what  we  proposed  to  do  about  the  Muslim  Pro¬ 
vinces  but  we  should  give  them  a  strong  hint  that  they  should  not  assume  that 
we  should  leave  the  Muslim  Provinces  at  their  mercy.  We  should  then  propose 
that  the  Hindu  Provinces  should  immediately  take  steps  to  organise  themselves 
either  by  inter-provincial  agreement  or  by  setting  up  some  temporary  group 
administration  pending  the  framing  of  a  constitution  by  a  Constituent  Assembly 
as  proposed  in  our  Statement.  We  should  suggest  that  this  Group  and  the  two 
Muslim  Groups  of  Provinces  proposed  in  our  Statement  should,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  take  over  from  the  existing  Centre  all  subjects, 
except  the  three  subjects  reserved  for  the  Union  Government  in  our  proposals 
and,  for  the  time  being,  food  administration.  We  should  suggest  that  these 
should  continue  to  be  run  for  a  short  period  by  a  Central  organisation  main¬ 
tained  by  us  on  an  administrative  basis  and  that  the  existing  central  revenues 
should  continue  to  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  budget  and  retained 
by  the  administrative  centre  so  far  as  necessary  to  administer  the  subjects  which 
it  retained.  Unless  Congress  rejected  this  out  of  hand  we  should  at  once  make  the 
same  proposition  to  the  Muslim  Leaders  in  respect  of  the  Muslim  majority 
Provinces  and  Assam  but  offering  if  they  so  desired  to  remain  and  assist  them 
to  organise  their  Group.  We  should  explain  to  both  parties  that  our  purpose 
was  to  enable  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  Group  of  Provinces  to  form  their  own 
constitutions  forthwith  and  take  over  in  a  gradual  and  orderly  manner  the 
functions  of  the  Centre.  If  this  proposal  were  accepted  it  is  possible  that  during 
the  short  period  during  which  Central  subjects  were  being  redistributed  some 
agreement  would  be  come  to  between  the  Groups  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
Interim  Union  Executive  to  deal  with  the  three  Union  subjects,  and  also  food 
until  the  world  food  crisis  is  over. 

It  is  of  course  probable  that  this  proposal  would  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by 
the  Congress  but  it  is  conceivable  that  as  a  result  of  the  hint  that  we  might  sup¬ 
port  a  sovereign  Pakistan  the  Congress  would  at  this  late  stage  be  willing  to 
come  to  terms  for  the  constitution  of  a  Union  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Mushm  League.  They  are  of  course  most  anxious  to  maintain  the  Unity  of 
India  and  this  suggestion  would  be  put  forward  as  a  last  attempt  to  assist  them 
to  secure  that  objective.  It  would  be  a  means  of  forestalling  temporarily  the 
disintegration  of  the  Indian  Army  which  we  are  advised  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  be  bound  to  ensue  from  any  course  of  events  which  was  not 
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the  result  of  agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  Even 
if  agreement  were  not  forthcoming  this  arrangement  would  enable  the  central 
functions  to  be  dispersed  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  in  an  orderly  manner. 
If  it  were  agreed  to  temporarily  it  seems  not  impossible  that  after  a  short  time 
there  would  be  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  and  Mushm  Groups,  together 
with  some  of  the  States,  to  form  something  like  a  joint  interim  Executive  at  the 
Centre  out  of  which  a  Union  Executive  might  ultimately  emerge. 

10.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  ask  now  for  the  decision  of  H.M.G.  on  what 
should  be  done  in  the  situation  described  above  because  it  may  come  upon 
us  at  any  time  and  any  hesitation  may  unnecessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
nationals  and  also  because  the  handling  of  the  next  phase  of  our  discussions  with 
the  Party  leaders  which  will  begin  about  5th  June  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  last  resort. 

11.  We  recommend  that  we  should  decide  against  a  policy  of  pure  repres¬ 
sion  and  that  a  policy  of  immediate  evacuation  should  not  be  adopted  unless 
it  is  patently  forced  upon  us  by  the  course  of  events.  As  between  course  A  and 
course  B  we  think  that  we  should  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  a  breakdown  occurs.  If  the  Mushm  League  declare  themselves 
prepared  to  participate  in  constitution-making  arrangements  on  the  lines  pro¬ 
posed  in  our  Statement  and  to  serve  in  an  interim  Government  on  the  basis  of 
equality  of  representation  with  the  Congress,  or  if  they  accept  our  constitution¬ 
making  proposals  on  their  merits  but  are  unwilling  to  participate  because  the 
Congress  have  not  abandoned  the  unjustified  interpretations  of  them  contained 
in  their  recent  resolution,  we  think  that  we  should  adopt  Course  A.  If  circum¬ 
stances  should  permit  we  should  attempt  to  secure  agreement  on  Course  C 
before  doing  so.  If,  however,  the  Muslim  League  reject  our  proposals  but  the 
Congress  accept  them  but  a  breach  occurs  with  Congress  over  the  interim 
Government  we  recommend  that  Course  B  should  be  adopted.  We  are  in¬ 
fluenced  in  this  by  our  opinion  that  on  a  long  term  view  it  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  to  have  good  relations  with  the  Hindus  than  with  the  Muslims.  But 
against  this  has  to  be  weighed  the  disadvantages  of  the  reactions  in  the  Muslim 
world  generally.  If  as  is  unlikely  a  situation  should  arise  in  which  the  Congress 
were  willing  to  accept  our  proposals  and  enter  the  Executive  Council  on  terms 
which  we  could  accept  but  the  Muslim  League  were  not,  we  recommend  that 
we  should  carry  on  with  the  Congress  and  with  the  best  Muslims  obtainable. 
Some  League  Muslims  might  be  willing  to  come  in  but  we  should  probably 
have  to  concede  that  some  Congress  Muslims  were  included  in  the  Muslim 
proportion.  If,  however,  Congress,  although  accepting  our  Statement,  will 
only  enter  the  Executive  Council  if  they  have  a  large  majority  in  the  Council 
and  unacceptable  undertakings  about  full  power,  then  we  should  also  proceed 
on  Plan  B. 

3  c 
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12.  It  is  plain  that  the  risks  to  Europeans  in  this  country  are  very  considerable. 
We  think  that  the  M.W.T.  and  Service  Departments  should  work  out  in 
extreme  secrecy  an  emergency  plan  for  removal  of  British  nationals  from 
India  and  consult  G.H.Q.  India  in  regard  to  it.  It  also  seems  desirable  that 
adequate  transport  aircraft  should  be  available  in  Ceylon  during  the  critical 
period  which  we  are  facing. 


416 

Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Laivrence 

L\POl6\ns: f  65 

10  DOWNING  STREET,  31  May  1946 

My  dear  Pe thick, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.1  We  over  here  fully  realise  the  burden  that  you  are 
carrying  and  we  admire  the  way  you  are  standing  up  to  it.  I  hope  that  Stafford 
is  getting  better.  I  was  distressed  to  hear  that  he  was  sleeping  badly.  I  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  critical  position  which  we  shall  have  to  face,  if  alternative  (1) 
eventuates. 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  give  our  most  careful  consideration  to  any 
formula  which  you  may  submit  as  to  a  Convention  to  be  operated  during  the 
interim  period.  You  appreciate  that  under  no  circumstances  can  we  put  British 
troops  under  the  control  of  another  Government  than  that  of  the  U.K.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  appreciation  of  the  security  position  especially  in  the  large 
towns  in  the  event  of  serious  disturbances.  Have  we  adequate  protection  in 
cities  such  as  Calcutta  and  Bombay  where  there  are  large  European  popula¬ 
tions  ?  In  former  days  there  used  to  be  very  few  troops  in  the  three  Presidencies. 

Yours  ever, 

CLEM 

1  No.  386. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  (via  Cabinet  Office) 
Telegram,  L/P&J!  10/22:  f  118 


most  immediate  31  May  1946 ,  2.30  pm 

top  secret  Received:  1  June,  9  am 

cabin  No.  19.  For  Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  Prime  Minister. 

Thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Azad  to  Viceroy 
dated  25  May1  (Index  56).  I  note  you  intend  to  repeat  the  reply  to  me.  I  must 
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see  the  text  of  the  proposed  reply  before  it  is  sent  to  Azad,  and  not  after  it 
has  gone. 

1  No.  377. 


418 

Minutes  by  Mr  Gibson  and  Sir  D.  Monteath 


L/P&J 1 10 1 23:  ff  67-71 

31  May  1946 

Index  56  of  30th  May  calls  for  comment.1  It  gives  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Dr  Azad  to  the  Viceroy  in  which  he  says  that,  in  his  last  conversation  with 
H.E.,  the  Viceroy  said  “that  it  was  his  intention  to  function  as  a  constitutional 
head  of  the  Govt,  and  that  in  practice  the  interim  Govt,  would  have  the  same 
powers  as  that  of  a  Cabinet  in  the  Dominions”.  If  the  Viceroy  really  said  that 
he  was  torpedoing  the  present  constitution  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr  Azad 
wants  to  have  it  in  black  and  white  as  a  formal  convention. 

It  is  relevant  to  recall  that  on  the  4th  May,2  telegram  S/3,  the  Delegation 
consulted  the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Viceroy 
in  his  endeavour  to  set  up  an  interim  Govt.,  and  they  asked  whether  an  assurance 
in  the  following  form  could  be  given: — 

“If  pressed  about  a  Convention  not  to  exercise  the  Governor  General’s 
powers,  the  Viceroy  would  say  that  this  was  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  trust 
without  which  no  paper  convention  would  be  of  value  and  given  which  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  He  has  received  an  assurance  that  the  intention  of 
H.M.G.  wTould  be  to  recognise  fully  the  [new]  representative  status  of  the 
Govt,  of  India,  to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  interference  in  the 
day  to  day  administration  of  the  country  and  to  treat  the  Govt,  of  India 
much  more  like  a  Dominion  Govt,  than  formerly — in  fact  as  much  like  a 
Dominion  Govt,  as  possible”. 

This  was  not  accepted:  the  Prime  Minister  replying  on  7th  May  (telm. 
8743)3  said  that  the  Viceroy’s  statement  should  conclude  “He  had  received  an 
assurance  that  the  intention  of  H.M.G.  would  be  to  recognise  to  the  full  the 
significance  of  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
to  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  interference  in  the  day  to  day  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  country  subject  to  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Governor 
General”.  The  Prime  Minister  added  “We  think  it  better  to  avoid  the  reference 
to  treating  the  Govt,  of  India  as  much  like  a  Dominion  Govt,  as  possible  . 
In  view  of  this  telegram  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Dr  Azad  came  to  be 

1  Tel.  Ihdex  56  repeated  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  the  text  of  No.  377.  L/P&J/10/22:  ff  116-17. 

2  No.  190.  3  No.  212. 
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misled,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the  Viceroy’s  reply  the  Delegation 
will  fail  to  get  the  matter  straight.  Their  statement  of  25th  May,4  which  pre¬ 
sumably  Dr  Azad  had  not  seen  when  he  wrote,  used  the  phrase  (para.  10, 
Index  55)  “H.M.G.  .  .  .  will  give  to  the  Indian  (i.e.  the  interim)  Govt,  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day  to  day  administration  of 
India”. 

The  same  statement  dealt  in  para.  11  with  Dr  Azad’s  second  point,  about  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  to  the  Legislature.  The  Delegation 
remarked  that  this  was  legally  impossible  under  the  present  constitution  but  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  individual  members  or  the  Council  as  a  body  from 
resigning  on  failure  to  get  a  bill  passed  or  in  face  of  a  vote  of  non-confidence. 
That  is,  the  matter  would  lie — as  indeed  it  already  lies — in  the  discretion  of  the 
members;  but  the  effect  is  different  from  the  convention  Dr.  Azad  wants, 
which  would  put  the  Council  at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Dr  Azad  wants  to  have  formal  conventions  on  these 
two  points  for  they  would  give  Congress  what  they  immediately  want — the 
transfer  of  the  substance  of  power  immediately,  and  into  Congress  hands.  But 
the  Delegation  know  their  brief  and  can  presumably  be  relied  on  to  let  Dr  Azad 
know  clearly  where  he  stands. 

j.  P.  G. 

3i/5 

As  Mr  Gibson  says  it  seems  hardly  possible,  in  view  of  the  guidance  from  the 
P.M.  and  the  views  that  the  Delegation  have  already  expressed  on  the  4 ‘de¬ 
mands”  made  by  Congress,  that  the  reply  to  Dr  Azad  could  concede  the  points 
that  he  asks  for.  But  it  is  to  be  recognised  that  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the 
Viceroy’s  (&  Delegation’s)  reply  makes  no  concession,  that  may  well  be  the 
occasion  for  a  final  breakdown  of  the  negotiations,  so  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned. 

That  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  so  important  that  the  P.M.  should  be  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  reply  before  it  is  despatched  to  Dr  Azad. 

There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  examine  more  closely  the  implications  of  Dr 
Azad’s  two  suggested  formal  understandings  till  we  see  what  line  the  Delega¬ 
tion  proposes  to  take  in  reply.  I  understand  that  the  P.M.  has  caused  a  telm  to 
be  sent  asking  to  see  the  draft.5 

D.  T.  M. 

3i.v. 

4  No.  376.  5  No.  417. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  and  Minute  by  Mr  Abell 


SECRET 


Rfrl  1/113:  ff  128,  134 
Note  for  P.S.V. 


1  June  ig46 


I  dislike  this  draft  note1  of  Cripps’  very  much,  and  think  it  would  be  dangerous. 
I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Jinnah  and  the  Muslim  League. 

I  am  not  clear  what  implication  “treating  the  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council  as  if  they  were  Ministers  representing  the  main  political  parties .  .  .”  is 
meant  to  have,  or  what  interpretation  the  Congress  itself  would  put  upon  it. 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  quite  different. 

The  wording  of  the  remainder  of  the  note  is  also  vague,  I  suppose  inten¬ 
tionally  so;  it  would  certainly  be  interpreted  by  Congress  to  mean  that  the 
Viceroy  had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  a  Governor-General  of  a  Dominion. 
Is  this  the  intention  of  the  Delegation  and  of  H.M.G.? 

I  should  like  your  views  and  those  of  Menon  on  this  note. 

w. 

1.6.1946 


Mr  Abell  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

I  have  asked  for  Menon’ s  views  and  will  put  them  up  when  received.  I  know 
however  that  he  will  be  against  any  statement  of  this  kind.  If  it  is  intended  by 
its  vague  wording  to  get  both  parties  into  the  Executive  Council  on  two 
different  interpretations  of  the  statement  it  will  only  lead  to  trouble  later.  If 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  a  clear  field  to  the  majority 
in  Council  in  all  matters  of  Indian  administration  including  those  where  big 
communal  issues  are  concerned  then  it  will  be  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League 
as  an  abdication  in  favour  of  the  Congress.  The  League  will  say  that  we  have 
been  careful  to  safeguard  our  own  interests,  but  have  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  interests  of  the  minorities. 

2.  The  only  justification  for  a  statement  of  this  kind  would  be  if  H.M.G. 
had  decided  to  adopt  Plan  B.2  This  statement  leads  up  naturally  to  the  policy 
in  Plan  B.  The  essential  tiling  is  to  decide  whether  Plan  B  is  to  be  totally 
rejected  or  not.  Apparently  Sir  S.  Cripps  would  be  in  favour  of  it.  I  entirely 
agree  with  Y.E.  that  Plan  B  should  never  be  recommended  to  H.M.G. 

3 .  Incidentally  it  is  dangerous  to  talk  of  the  Viceroy  interfering  with  the 
Interim  Government.  He  is  a  part  of  the  Government  and  his  own  Prime 
Minister.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  take  his  share  in  all  discussions  and  indeed  if 

1  No.  404.  2  See  Annex  to  No.  415,  para.  7. 
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he  did  not  do  so  the  problem  of  appointing  a  Prime  Minister  would  raise 
another  first  class  communal  issue. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
I.6.I946 


420 

Mr  Menon  to  Mr  Abell 
R/3/i/ii3:ff  132-3 

secret  new  Delhi,  l  June  1946 

My  Dear  George, 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  No.  592/47  of  date  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps.1  At  first  blush  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  when  he  wrote  his  note,  had  not  seen  H.E.’s  letter  to  Azad  of  the  30th 
May.2  In  that  letter  H.E.  has  outlined  the  policy  of  H.M.G.  towards  the  new 
interim  Government.  I  quote  below  the  two  sentences  which  seem  to  me  the 
most  important  in  this  respect. 

“3.  ...  I  was  sure  that  H.M.G.  would  treat  the  new  interim  Government 
with  the  same  close  consultation  and  consideration  as  a  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

“4.  H.M.G.  have  already  said  that  they  will  give  to  the  Indian  Government 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day-to-day  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country;  and  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  it  is  my  intention 
faithfully  to  carry  out  this  undertaking”. 

2.  The  above  extract  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps’s  note.  That  being  so,  I  am  not  clear  what  further  steps 
have  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  this  note. 

3.  There  is  one  further  point.  The  penultimate  paragraph  of  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’s  note  mentions  that  there  will  be  certain  matters  in  respect  of  which 
H.M.G.  will  have  some  kind  of  special  responsibilities.  If  this  is  brought  before 
the  Congress,  they  are  bound  to  ask  for  clarification  which  will  only  lead  us 
to  difficulties. 

4.  In  the  circumstances,  my  own  view"  is  that  in  this  matter  we  should 
hasten  slowly.  For  the  present  H.E.’s  letter  to  Azad  gives  us  a  good  basis  on 
which  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  parties  and  to  work  the  new  interim 
Government  when  it  is  formed.  There  is  everything  to  be  said  for  leaving  the 
position  fluid  and  adjusting  our  course  to  the  circumstances  as  we  go  along. 

Yours  sincerely, 

V.  P.  MENON 

1  No.  404.  2  No.  409. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/io^j:  f  8 

top  secret  new  Delhi,  i  June  1946,  12  noon 

most  immediate  Received:  l  June ,  8.25  am 

index  no.  58.  no  vie.1  For  Prime  Minister  from  Secretary  of  State.  Your 
Cabin  19.2  Reply  to  Azad  was  sent  on  30th  May.3 1  hope  you  will  agree  that  it 
does  not  commit  H.M.G.  substantially  further  than  you  have  already  approved. 
If  ever  we  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so  I  will  certainly  consult  you  in  advance. 

1  i.e.  has  not  been  shown  to  Lord  Wavell.  2  No.  417.  3  No.  409. 


422 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

L/P&J/io/44:f326 

birla  house,  mussoorie,  i  June  1946 

Dear  Friend, 

I  had  thought  that  your  kind  letter  of  the  27th  ult:1  did  not  require  any  answer. 
But  I  now  see  that  I  must  write. 

You  “look  forward”  to  my  return  and  that  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  to  Delhi  before  the  end  of  next  week.  Maulana  Sahib  was  with  me 
yesterday  and  told  me  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  recall  the  members  of  the 
Working  Committee  before  the  9th  inst:  as  many  of  them  had  appointments, 
he  knew,  which  they  could  not  very  well  cancel.  He  is,  therefore,  calling  the 
meeting  for  the  9th  inst.  I  wonder  if  I  might  also  leave  here  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  so  as  to  reach  Delhi  about  10  a.m.  This  would  not  permit  me  to  keep 
appointments  before  2  p.m.  that  day.  Will  this  do  or  will  you  want  me  before 
the  9th?  If  you  do  I  would  leave  here  on  the  8th  morning. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well  and  that  Sir  Stafford  is  regaining  his  lost  strength 
day  by  day. 

The  weather  here  is  naturally  very  cool. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 


1  No.  391. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Sardar  Baldev  Singh 
L/P&JI5I337:  p.  386 

1  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  26  May.1 

I  welcome  your  assurance  that  the  Sikhs  are  anxious  to  contribute  their 
share  in  reaching  a  solution  of  India’s  political  problems  and  I  know  how  true 
this  is.  I  know  also  how  keen  you  personally  are  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
help  consistently  with  the  interests  of  your  community. 

The  reception  of  the  Statement  by  the  Sikhs  has,  I  confess,  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  me.  I  hoped  that  there  would  be  satisfaction  that  neither  India  nor  the 
Punjab  had  been  partitioned.  I  hoped  also  that  the  Sikhs  would  realise  how 
great  a  political  influence  they  were  likely  to  enjoy  in  the  Punjab  of  the  future 
and  in  the  North-Western  Group. 

I  have  had  to  inform  Master  Tara  Singh  in  a  letter  which  I  enclose  and  which 
I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  pass  to  him,  that  the  Mission  does  not  propose 
to  make  any  addition  to,  or  interpretation  of,  its  Statement.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  main  parties  will  inevitably  recognise  the  special  importance  of  your 
community  and  the  Viceroy  is  ready  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them  when  the 
Constituent  Assembly  has  been  formed. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  the  Statement  to  speak  for  itself  in  answer  to  the 
first  four  of  the  questions  in  paragraph  7  of  your  letter.  In  regard  to  point 
(e)  in  that  paragraph  I  should  tell  you  that  the  Mission  certainly  expect  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  contain  a  Sikh.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  will  not  be  mandatory  unless  the  Constituent  Assembly  decides 
in  advance  to  make  them  so;  but  clearly  the  report  of  an  influential  committee 
of  this  kind  would  carry  great  weight  and  receive  much  publicity  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  sure  you  and  many  others  will  use  your  influence  to  ensure  that  the 
Sikhs  do  not  misunderstand  the  Statement  and  misjudge  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  our  scheme  gives  them  for  playing  a  worthy  and  conspicuous 
part  in  the  free  India  of  the  future. 

With  good  wishes. 


1  No.  383. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Master  Tara  Singh 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  387 

1  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  25  th  May.1 

The  anxieties  of  the  Sikhs  were  kept  prominently  in  mind  when  we  were 
drafting  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  statement  and  I  can  certainly  claim  that  of  the 
various  alternatives  open  to  us  the  best  one  from  the  Sikh  point  of  view  was 
chosen.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  if  India  had  been  divided  into  two 
sovereign  states,  or  if  the  Punjab  had  been  partitioned,  either  of  these  decisions 
would  have  been  far  less  acceptable  to  the  Sikhs  than  the  one  which  was 
actually  reached. 

I  have  considered  carefully  the  detailed  points  you  raise  at  the  end  of  your 
letter.  I  fear  the  Mission  cannot  issue  any  addition  to,  or  interpretation  of,  the 
Statement.  There  is,  however,  no  intention  whatever  to  prejudice  the  position 
of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  or  in  the  North-West  Group,  nor  do  I  think  their 
position  has  been  prejudiced,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  either  the  Constituent 
Assembly  or  any  future  Government  of  the  Punjab  will  overlook  the  special 
place  in  the  Province  of  the  Sikhs.  The  estimate  of  the  importance  of  your 
community  would  never  depend  on  the  number  of  seats  that  you  held  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Viceroy  has  told  me  that  he  will  be  glad,  in  view 
of  the  anxieties  you  have  expressed  on  behalf  of  your  community,  to  discuss  the 
position  of  the  Sikhs  specially  with  the  leaders  of  the  main  parties  when  the 
Constituent  Assembly  has  been  formed;  he  hopes  he  may  be  able  to  persuade 
them,  if  persuasion  is  needed,  that  the  interests  of  the  Sikhs  should  on  no  account 
be  overlooked. 

If  you  and  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  would  care  to  see  the  Cabinet  Mission  and 
the  Viceroy  in  the  first  week  of  June,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

1  No.  380. 


425 

Sir  B.  N.  Ran  to  Mr  Abell 
R\3\i  1 123:  ff  78-9 

GRAND  HOTEL,  SIMLA,  1  June  1946 

My  dear  Abell, 

This  is  a  short  summary  of  my  talk  with  Jinnah  whom  I  saw  for  about  an  hour 
on  May  30.  The  conversation  first  turned  on  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals 
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and  I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  having  got  80  per  cent,  of  the  Pakistan 
demand.  (My  estimate  of  the  percentage  was  based  on  a  vague  impression  that 
the  proposals  conceded  nearly  8  out  of  the  10  points  in  Jinnah’s  last  letter  in 
the  published  correspondence).  He  smiled  and  said,  “Do  you  think  so?”,  to 
which  I  replied  that,  as  a  detached  judge,  I  did.  I  then  switched  on  to  the  real 
purpose  of  my  visit  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  views  as  to  the  kind  of 
organisation  to  be  set  up  at  the  Centre  in  connection  with  the  Constitution¬ 
making  machinery.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  thought  about  the  matter  and 
that  he  really  could  not  say  anything  until  the  League  Council  had  met  and 
decided  the  preliminary  question.  “But”,  he  went  on,  “I  presume  H.E.  will 
keep  tills  particular  portfolio  in  his  own  hands?”  I  could  give  him  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  except  that  H.E.  would  forthwith  request  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  their  representatives  and  that 
later,  as  to  other  matters,  he  would  perhaps  consult  the  members  of  both  parties 
in  the  “interim  Government”.  Upon  this  he  said,  “Yes,  of  course,  he  would 
consult  both  parties,  but  presumably,  the  decision  would  be  his  own?”  I  left 
the  question  unanswered. 

He  then  spoke  a  good  deal  about  Kashmir.  I  listened  without  comment  and 
finally  asked  him  what  views  he  had  about  the  Indian  States  in  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  His  answer,  in  effect,  was,  “Let  us  first  put  our  own  house  in  order 
in  British  India  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  bother  about  the  States.” 

I  annex  a  brief  statement  about  the  position  in  Assam,  which  might  interest 
you.  It  is  based  on  information  given  to  me  by  Khan  Bahadur  Keramat  Ali, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  who  is  here  for  a  few  days.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Muslim  League;  I  used  to  know  him  intimately  during  the  8  years  I  was 
in  Assam. 

Yours  sincerely 

B.  N.  RAU 


Enclosure  to  No.  425 
Position  in  Assam 

Of  the  108  members  in  the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly,  34  are  Muslims, 
9  Europeans  and  65  other  non-Muslims.  Of  these  65,  43  belong  to  the  Assam 
Valley  and  the  other  22  to  the  Surma  Valley.  Of  the  34  Muslims,  3 1  are  Leaguers 
and  3  non-Leaguers. 

Assam  has  to  elect  10  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  3  Muslims 
and  7  non-Muslims.  The  3  Muslims  will  all  be  Leaguers  and  whatever  their 
own  views  may  be,  they  would  support  grouping  with  Bengal.  I  say  “whatever 
their  own  views  may  be”  advisedly,  because  most  inhabitants  of  the  Assam 
Valley,  whether  Muslim  or  Hindu,  would,  if  possible,  wish  to  be  separate 
from  Bengal  in  all  respects.  Of  the  other  7  members,  one  may  be  a  European, 
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if  the  Europeans  participate  in  the  election;  4  will  be  representatives  of  the 
Assam  Valley  and  2  of  the  Surma  Valley.  The  Surma  Valley  representatives, 
whether  Muslim  or  Hindu,  are  in  favour  of  grouping  with  Bengal.  Therefore, 
even  if,  on  the  question  of  grouping,  Assam  were  left  to  decide  her  fate  by  her 
own  votes,  there  would  be  at  least  5  in  favour  of  grouping  with  Bengal  and  at 
least  4  against,  the  remaining  vote  at  present  being  doubtful  because  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Europeans  is  not  known. 


426 

Note  by  Mr  Scott 

1  June  1946 

I  had  a  talk  with  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  last  night;  after  two  strong  gins  and 
a  whisky,  he  loosened  up  a  bit. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  insofar  as  he  speaks  for  the  Muslim  League — or  repre¬ 
sents  Jinnah  in  this  matter — they  want  to  come  in  to  the  interim  government; 
it  was  equally  clear  that  they  are  equally  afraid  of  a  rebuff  if  they  accept  the 
Cabinet  delegation  statement  and  the  Congress  do  not.  They  fear,  in  that  case, 
that  H.E.  may  say  to  them  in  effect  “Thank  you  very  much,  but  I’m  so  sorry 
that  now  of  course  I  can’t  use  your  offer”. 

Liaquat  Ali  asked  whether  Jinnah  could  be  given  an  assurance,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  League  Working  Committee,  that  if  the  League  accepted  and 
the  Congress  did  not,  the  League  would  be  invited  to  fill  their  quota  of  seats  in 
the  interim  executive  council,  irrespective  of  the  Congress  behaviour.  I  said 
that  I  thought  that  in  fact  would  happen;  but  the  giving  of  such  an  assurance 
to  the  Congress  to  meet  the  reverse  circumstances  of  the  League  refusing  and 
Congress  accepting  was  precisely  what  we  had  steadfastly  refused  to  do ;  as  in 
fact  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  Muslim  interests — and  would  mean  in  fact 
that  the  League  Working  Committee  would  be  left  no  option  but  to  give 
way  and  accept,  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  steamrollered  by  the  Congress. 

Lie  agreed  to  this,  but  asked  then  if  Jinnah  could  not  be  privately  assured  by 
H.E.  (not  for  repetition,  as  Liaquat  agreed,  in  the  League  Working  Committee) 
that  if  the  League  accepted  and  Congress  did  not,  the  League  would  in  fact 
be  invited  to  take  up  their  quota  of  seats.  Liaquat  said  that  such  an  assurance 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  them  to  be  sure  of  themselves  and  to  pass 
a  resolution  protesting  but  accepting.  I  said  I  would  put  this  up.  Incidentally, 
Liaquat,  and  apparently  others,  fully  expect  that  H.E.  will  want  to  see  Jinnah 
immediately  on  his  arrival  tomorrow,  and  before  the  Working  Committee 
meet. 
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It  was  also  clear  from  the  conversation  that  the  Muslim  League  expect  parity 
with  the  Congress  in  the  new  Council;  on  the  grounds  that  Congress  accepted 
this  in  Simla.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  been  informed  (through  Horace  Alex¬ 
ander)  that  the  Congress  are  quite  prepared  for  parity  in  fact,  but  will  not 
accept  it  as  a  theory  or  as  binding  for  the  future. 

I.  D.  SCOTT 


427 

Mr  Abell  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rbl1l134:  ff  3~4 

1  June  igq6 

DPSV’s  note1  attached.  As  I  informed  Y.E.,  Liaqat  said  much  the  same  to  Sir 
Edward  Benthall.  The  Muslim  League  want  most  of  all  to  know  whether  if 
they  accept  the  statement  and  the  Congress  rejects  it  they  will  still  be  invited 
to  take  the  portfolios  allotted  to  them  in  the  Executive  Council. 

2.  The  position  of  the  Delegation  as  I  understand  it  is  this.  If  the  Congress 
accept  and  the  League  refuse  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  up  an  Interim 
Government  with  the  Congress  and  such  Muslims  as  are  available,  and  we 
shall  try  to  go  ahead  with  the  scheme.  On  the  advice  from  the  Punjab  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  representatives  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected 
from  that  Province;  but  Bengal  might  be  willing.  Anyhow  we  could  do  our 
best  to  go  ahead,  and  the  Hindu  Provinces  at  any  rate  could  start  framing  their 
constitutions  and  the  Group  Constitution.  How  things  would  develop  after 
that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

3.  If  the  League  accept  and  the  Congress  refuse  the  ultimate  position  is 
likely  to  be  that  described  in  Plan  A  in  the  draft  telegram2  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  question  however  remains  what  should  be  done  between  the  date  when 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  is  known  and  the  date  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  implement  Plan  A.  Much  would  depend  on  the  terms  in  which  the  Congress 
had  rejected  the  Statement.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  would  come  into  the 
Interim  Government  with  the  League  and  discuss  alternatives  later;  if  so  this 
would  no  doubt  be  accepted.  If  however  they  had  rejected  both  the  Statement 
and  the  offer  of  portfolios  in  the  Executive  Council,  the  division  of  India  would 
be  inevitable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  myself  that  the  sooner  Plan  A  was  put 
into  effect  the  better  for  everybody  (I  am  acting  on  the  assumption  that  Plan  C 
which  seems  to  me  impracticable  is  rejected.) 

4.  If  on  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  co-operate  we  are  compelled  to  move 
towards  Plan  A  it  will  be  a  difficult  question  to  decide  whether  to  allow  the 
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League  to  come  into  the  Executive  Council  without  the  Congress,  or  to  carry 
on  for  the  moment  with  an  official  Government.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
committed  now  to  carry  on  with  the  League  and  without  the  Congress  as  such 
a  Government  would  arouse  even  more  opposition  in  most  of  the  country 
than  the  present  Government.  The  moment  for  bringing  the  League  into  the 
Council  might  be  when  the  Congress  have  already  been  informed  that  we 
propose  to  proceed  as  in  Plan  A. 

5.  There  have  been  two  separate  hints  that  Jinnah  would  like  an  interview 
before  his  Working  Committee  meets  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  Delegation  to  see  him.  On  this  vital  question  whether  we  would  go 
ahead  with  one  party  I  think  we  should  say  that  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
undertaking  to  either  party  until  we  have  seen  the  terms  in  which  the  parties 
express  their  opinions  on  the  scheme  in  the  Statement.  We  intend  however  to 
see  that  any  party  which  accepts  the  scheme  does  not  lose  by  it.  An  assurance 
of  this  kind  might  satisfy  Jinnah. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

1  No.  426.  2  Annex  to  No.  415. 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&J/5I337:  pp-  387-8 

1-3  June  1946 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURT 

The  Chief  Justice  of  India  spoke  to  me  last  night  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Court  to  the  provision  in  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  may,  and  on  the  request 
of  either  party  shall,  consult  the  Federal  Court  on  the  question  whether  a  resolu¬ 
tion  raises  a  major  communal  issue. 

2.  The  Chief  Justice  has  consulted  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  but  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Sir  Harilal  Kania,  the  new  Judge, 
who  will  join  in  a  few  days.  The  view  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sir  Muhammad 
Zafrulla  Khan  is  that  the  Federal  Court  would  arrange  to  hear  such  a  reference 
by  a  special  quick  procedure,  but  they  will  insist  on  hearing  it  in  open  court 
and  they  would  not  advise  a  second  time  unless  their  opinion  was  accepted  on 
the  first  occasion.  They  would  regard  it  as  essential  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Federal  Court’s  advice  should  be  obligatory  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Constituent 

Assembly. 
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3 .  A  statement  to  this  effect  by  the  Chief  Justice  might  possibly  be  of  political 
value:  it  would  practically  remove  one  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Muslim 
League. 

4.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  is  to  have  an  interview  in  the  next  day  or  two  I  think  he 
might  be  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Court.1 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL,  I-6-46. 

Jinnah  raised  this  point  this  afternoon.  I  told  him  the  Chief  Justice’s  opinion. 
He  regarded  it  as  very  important  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal  Court’s 
advice  should  be  made  obligatory  on  the  Chairman. 

w.  3.6.46. 

1  A  copy  of  this  note  was  sent  by  Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull  on  1  June.  L/P&J/10/44. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 
with  Sir  F.  Wylie  and  Sir  H.  Twynam  on  1  June  ig46 


L/P&J / 51337:  pp.  383-6 

TOP  SECRET 

I.  Describing  the  general  situation  in  the  United  Provinces  Sir  Francis  Wylie 
said  that  the  Prime  Minister  (Pandit  Pant)  was  pleasant  but  combative.  The 
other  ministers  were  unpleasant  and  combative.  He  knew  privately  that  his 
ministers  were  considering  the  unpleasant  matters  but  were  refraining  from 
bringing  them  forward  until  something  happened  in  Delhi.  Matters  such  as 
the  treatment  of  members  of  the  Sendees  who  were  charged  with  excesses  in 
1942  were  being  held  back  at  present,  but  a  number  of  minor  but  unpleasant 
cases  were  being  brought  up.  For  example,  his  ministers  had  made  ex.-I.N.A. 
personnel  eligible  for  certain  reconstruction  appointments. 

He  thought  that  the  reaction  of  his  ministers  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s 
Statement  was  favourable.  He  had  put  it  forcibly  to  Pant  that  Congress  ought 
to  accept  this  opportunity  and  Pant  had  not  dissented  from  this.  The  only 
thing  which  appeared  to  stick  in  his  gizzard  was  the  possibility  that  the  Eastern 
Section  might  make  a  constitution  for  Assam  which  would  prevent  Assam 
from  opting  out  of  the  Group.  His  information  from  Muslim  quarters  was  that 
the  United  Provinces  Muslim  leaders  were  pressing  Jinnah  to  accept  the  scheme. 

Communal  tension  was  getting  serious.  There  was  still  a  tense  situation  in 
Bareilly  and  there  had  been  a  very  bad  riot  in  the  last  24  hours.  A  month  ago 
there  had  been  a  ferocious  riot  in  Aligarh.  The  problem  was  acute  because  the 
United  Provinces  Muslims  were  mostly  in  the  towns  and  were  very  tough. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  appears  not  to  have  been  present. 
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If  a  breakdown  in  the  conversations  came  his  ministers  would  not  want  to 
leave  office  but  the  Left  Wing  of  Congress  would  get  out  of  hand  and  the 
ministers  would  refuse  to  take  action  to  suppress  them. 

2.  Sir  Henry  Twynam  said  that  he  had  had  no  major  clash  with  his  ministers 
who  were  entirely  courteous.  He  was  expecting  a  major  clash  over  the  Police 
budget  but  this  would  not  be  for  some  weeks  to  come.  His  Prime  Minister, 
Pandit  Shukla,  had  not  been  surprised  by  the  breakdown  in  Simla,  but  most  of 
his  other  ministers  were  surprised.  His  Secret  Service  information  was  that  the 
recent  Congress  resolution  contained  many  bargaining  points.  He  thought 
the  question  of  parity  in  the  Executive  Council  might  be  a  cause  of  the 
breakdown. 

If  the  two  major  parties  did  not  come  in  to  a  settlement  he  would  regard  both 
Course  A  and  Course  B  as  set  out  in  the  note2  he  had  received  as  impracticable. 
If  there  were  a  breakdown  he  thought  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  should 
be  summoned  in  accordance  with  the  Statement  and  if  the  Muslim  League 
refused  to  come  to  it  we  should  allow  the  representatives  from  Congress 
Provinces  to  go  ahead,  in  the  hope  that  ultimately  some  arrangement  would 
be  come  to  with  the  Muslims.  Those  from  the  North-West  Frontier  and  Sind 
might  attend  and  might  exert  subsequent  pressure  on  the  other  Muslims  to 
come  in.  The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  plans  A,  B  and  C  were  all  on 
the  assumption  that  every  effort  had  been  made  and  that  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  clash  with  the  Congress.  Sir  Henry  Twynam  said  that  plan  B 
appeared  to  be  complete  “scuttle”.  Plan  A  seemed  to  him  likely  to  lead  to 
civil  war.  He  would  prefer  to  maintain  law  and  order  with  the  minimum  of 
repression.  He  was  confident  that  if  this  trouble  came  within  the  next  six 
months  he  could  hold  the  Central  Provinces  with  very  little  support  from  the 
military.  The  Police  were  perfectly  loyal  and  the  disposition  of  the  troops  who 
were  Gurkhas  was  satisfactory.  He  thought  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  1942 
the  number  of  arrests  should  be  limited.  The  prestige  of  the  administration  was 
very  high.  In  his  Province  the  Police  were  infinitely  more  efficient  than  in 
1942  and  now  had  transport,  modem  arms  and  wireless  communications.  In 
1942  we  had  been  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  remained 
contented  and  it  might  well  be  so  again.  Of  the  three  lines  of  policy  suggested 
he  thought  that  B  would  produce  frightful  chaos  right  away;  A  would  lead 
ultimately  to  the  same  situation,  but  C  seemed  to  have  some  possibilities. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  effect  on  the  food  situation  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  Sir  Francis  Wylie  said  that  timing  would  be  very  important  from  this 
point  of  view.  If  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  happened  in  July  it  would  be  very 

2  Presumably  a  copy  of  Annex  to  No.  415. 
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difficult  in  the  United  Provinces  as  they  would  not  have  got  the  wheat  in. 
He  would  not  like  to  be  dogmatic  but  he  thought  that  in  the  United  Provinces 
a  Congress  movement  could  be  put  down.  It  would  be  a  Left  Wing  movement. 
Jai  Prakash  Narain’s  organisation  was  bad  at  present  and  it  would  take  some 
time  for  it  to  be  perfected.  If  the  Left  Wing  started  a  movement  the  Congress 
itself  would  have  to  be  behind  it,  though  he  thought  that  Gandhi  and  most  of 
the  Working  Committee  did  not  want  another  Congress  movement.  Ministers 
certainly  would  not  be  ready  to  take  action  against  the  Left  Wing  and  there 
would  have  to  be  immediate  resort  to  Section  93. 

The  First  Lord  said  it  had  been  put  to  the  Delegation  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  the  Army  would  not  hold  together  if  there  were  a  full  scale 
outbreak  of  either  party  against  us.  Sir  Henry  Twynam  said  that  this  was  a  most 
dangerous  factor  in  the  situation,  but  he  felt  himself  that  unless  we  had  come 
down  definitely  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the  other  the  Army  would  hold. 

5.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Sir  Francis  Wylie  said 
that  if  repression  was  ruled  out  then  he  would  vote  for  Course  C  followed  by 
A,  but  he  would  only  adopt  either  as  a  very  last  resort.  He  thought  that  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  world  opinion  would  recognise 
that  we  had  done  our  best  but  we  should  incur  a  grave  responsibility  for  the 
chaos  that  would  follow  our  withdrawal.  If  we  left  the  United  Provinces 
tomorrow  he  would  expect  Cawnpore,  which  had  a  population  of  one  million 
people,  to  be  burnt  down  within  one  month.  The  situation  there  was  tense  and 
the  Muslim  population  was  very  tough  and  well  able  to  look  after  itself.  The 
prestige  of  the  administration  was  still  very  high  and  if  we  put  on  a  bold  front 
at  the  outset  we  could  succeed  in  dealing  with  Congress.  He  thought  the  Police 
would  stand  up  to  it  if  we  went  out  boldly  to  maintain  law  and  order,  but  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  evacuating  British  women  and  children  he  did  not  think  the 
Police  could  be  counted  on.  He  did  not  however  feel  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
deal  with  such  a  situation  by  a  policy  of  restrained  repression  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Twynam  had  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  some  mistaken  things  had  been 
done  in  1942  which  would  have  to  be  avoided  and  steps  had  been  taken  to  see 
that  they  did  not  recur  if  a  similar  situation  arose  again.  One  reason  for  thinking 
that  withdrawal  would  result  in  chaos  was  the  poor  quality  of  the  Congress 
Ministers  none  of  whom  except  Pant  were  effective.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  he  felt  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  Government 
of  India  and  all  Provincial  Governments  with  officials  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  Viceroy  said  that  the  real  question  was  where  we  could  go  to  after  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  repressed  if  a  repressive  policy  were  adopted.  Sir  Francis 
Wylie  said  that  he  thought  that  in  the  United  Provinces  the  administration 
could  be  carried  on  by  officials  for  a  considerable  period  and  without  additional 
officers.  If  we  withdrew  he  thought  that  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar 
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there  would  be  an  uprising  against  the  Zamindars  many  of  whom  would  be 
murdered.  In  the  United  Provinces  50  per  cent,  of  the  Police  Force  were  Muslim 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Deputy  Collector  class  were  also  Muslims.  All  these 
would  justifiably  feel  that  they  would  not  get  a  square  deal  and  would  probably 
go  out  of  the  administration  which  would  then  break  down.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  argue  the  case  with  the  Indian  States  but  a  withdrawal  from  South 
India  would  be  a  great  betrayal  of  the  Nizam. 

6.  Sir  Francis  Wylie  also  asked  what  would  be  the  financial  position  under 
Scheme  A.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  Mushm-majority  areas  we  should  only 
have  Provincial  revenues  and  the  Custom  revenue  of  two  ports  and  the  income- 
tax  which  would  be  considerable  only  in  Calcutta. 

7.  Mr.  Abell  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  written  to  him  about 
plan  C.  Ide  regarded  plan  C  as  more  difficult  from  the  Army  point  of  view 
than  plan  A.  The  Indian  Army  would  be  left  distributed  in  the  Provinces  over 
which  the  Centre  would  have  no  control.  This  might  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  supply  army  units  and  the  men  would  be  under  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  return  to  their  homes.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  he  thought  that 
plan  C  should  be  put  down  as  a  preliminary  course  of  action  to  A,  as  being  an 
attempt  under  threat  of  A  to  induce  reasonable  action. 

8.  The  Viceroy  said  that  hints  had  reached  him  that  Jinnah  would  like  to 
have  an  interview  with  himself  or  with  the  Delegation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Viceroy  should  see  Jinnah  to  discuss  the  Interim  Executive  Council  and  that 
this  would  give  Jinnah  an  opportunity  to  raise  other  matters. 

9.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Federal  Court  had  told  him 
that  he  had  consulted  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  and  their  joint  view  was  that  the 
Federal  Court  would  consider  any  points  referred  to  it  by  the  President  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  by  a  special  quick  procedure,  that  it  would  insist  on 
public  hearing  of  the  case  and  would  decline  to  give  its  advice  again  if  one  of  its 
rulings  was  not  accepted.  The  Chief  Justice  proposed  to  consult  the  Second 
Judge  as  soon  as  he  was  available  in  about  ten  days’  time.  If  he  agreed  His 
Excellency  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  the  Chief  Justice  to 
make  an  announcement  to  this  effect  which  would  meet  Jinnah  s  point  about 
the  rulings  of  the  Federal  Court  not  being  known. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee 
R/3o/il7:ff  69-70 

OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  delhi,  i  June  1946 

My  dear  Clem, 

Indications  are  that  we  shall  reach  a  crisis  in  our  negotiations  on  or  shortly 
after  next  Wednesday  June  5  when  Jinnah  holds  his  big  Conference. 

My  guess  is  that  in  the  end  the  difficulty  will  not  be  over  the  Constitution 
making  machinery  but  over  the  powers  and  composition  of  the  interim  govern¬ 
ment.  The  question  of  parity  between  Congress  and  Muslim  League  in  the 
interim  Government  will  be  very  difficult  to  settle,  but  in  that  the  Viceroy 
will  have  no  British  axe  to  grind  and  will  be  acting  as  honest  broker.  Powers 
are  a  matter  which  affects  us  all  three.  It  may  prove  a  help  to  us  if  Jinnah  opposes 
Congress  on  this  for  in  any  case  there  is  in  my  opinion  a  limit  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go  in  surrendering  by  convention  our  responsibilities.  Though  in 
view  of  the  awful  consequences  of  a  breakdown  I  would  go  a  long  way  if 
driven  to  it. 

My  colleagues  and  I  and  the  Viceroy  and  the  C.  in  C.  have  been  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  concoct  a  telegram  to  you  as  to  the  course 
which  may  have  to  be  followed  in  India  if  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations 
takes  place  and  leads  to  an  outbreak  of  wholesale  Congress  activity  of  a  sub¬ 
versive  kind.  It  has  so  far  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  any  course 
where  disadvantages  are  not  overwhelming.  However  we  are  keeping  to  our 
task  and  may  eventually  evolve  something  which  we  can  all  agree  to  submit 
to  you  for  consideration. 

All  best  wishes  for  the  Victory  function  of  June  8,  the  Whitsun  break  and 
the  party  Conference.  How  happy  I  shall  be  if  before  that  is  over  we  are  all  on 
the  way  home  having  secured  agreement  out  here. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee 
Rl3oli/y:ff  67-8 

OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  delhi,  i  June  1946 

My  dear  Clem, 

This  is  a  postscript  to  a  letter  from  me  despatched  to  you  a  few  hours  ago. 

1.  As  to  the  letter  sent  by  Viceroy  to  Azad  on  May  30,1  my  suggestion  to 
Viceroy  was  that  he  should  tell  Azad  that  Viceroy  and  1  would  see  Azad  and 
Nehru  about  June  6  and  agree  on  a  form  of  words  to  be  used  about  interim 
government,  my  idea  being  that  I  would  get  your  previous  approval  to  maxi¬ 
mum  concession  we  could  make.  Viceroy  preferred  to  write  letter  as  sent 
and  as  I  saw  nothing  in  it  that  substantially  modified  situation  I  concurred. 
I  still  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  see  A.  and  N.  but  if  so  shall  get  previous 
sanction  from  you  to  words  to  be  used. 

2.  As  period  June  8-15  may  be  most  critical  period  in  which  we  may  want 
to  consult  you  and  Cabinet  I  shall  be  telegraphing  you  asking  you  to  send 
us  particulars  as  to  your  probable  movements  during  those  days  in  view  of 
Whitsun  holiday  and  party  meetings. 

Yours, 

PETHICK 

1  No.  409. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Sunday,  2  June  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5/337:  p.  388 

TOP  SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  a  redraft  of  the  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister 
dealing  with  the  breakdown  plans.  [See  Annex.]  The  principal  points  made  in 
the  discussion  were:— 

X.  The  section  of  the  draft  dealing  with  Course  A  should  be  redrafted  to 
present  this  plan  rather  as  allowing  the  Hindu-majority  Provinces  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  India  and  set  up  an  independent  constitution  than 
as  a  withdrawal  by  us  from  Hindustan  into  the  Muslim  Provinces. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  appears  not  to  have  been  present. 
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2.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  felt  that  Course  B  was  too  indefinite  and 
probably  impracticable.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  forcibly  urged  the 
difficulties  from  a  military  point  of  view  of  having  troops  under  Central 
control  dispersed  in  Provinces  which  were  virtually  independent. 

3 .  It  was  felt  that  the  possibility  of  submitting  the  Indian  problem  to  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  or  for  decision  by  U.N.O.  should  be  mentioned  but 
rejected.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  felt  that  in  view  of  the  experience  we  had 
had  with  the  Palestine  problem  and  of  the  general  state  of  relations  with  other 
great  powers  at  the  present  time,  reference  to  U.N.O.  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

4.  The  First  Lord  said  he  would  like  the  draft  to  contain  some  reference  to 
the  minority  question.  It  was  felt  that  at  some  stage  before  a  breakdown  we 
should  say  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  was  going  home  for  further  consulta¬ 
tions  after  which  there  would  be  further  negotiations  for  a  settlement.  This 
might  hold  the  situation  for  the  time  but  would  not  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  a  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  last  resort  because  the  Viceroy 
might  be  faced  with  a  sudden  Congress  outbreak. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  revised  draft  should  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

Annex  to  No.  432 
LIP&JI10145:  ff  165-70 

[Paras  l-y,  covering  similar  ground  to  paras  1-6  of  the  Annex  to  No.  413,  omitted.] 

8.  A  possible  variation  of  this  plan2  designed  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  would  be  to  announce  our  intention  of  leaving  India  by  a  certain 
date,  say  1st  January  1947,  and  to  occupy  the  interval  with  an  attempt  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  political  parties  for  a  phased  withdrawal  which  would 
give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  organise  their  own  administration.  In  effect 
this  would  amount  to  handing  over  the  Central  Government  of  India,  after 
possibly  a  short  transition,  to  Congress.  Our  justification  would  be  that  we 
wished  to  avoid  the  charge  of  having  increased  the  dangers  of  famine  and 
chaos  which  we  ourselves  anticipate  by  an  instantaneous  withdrawal,  as  under 
paragraph  7.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  goodwill  of  the 
Congress.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  alienate  the  Muslims  and  their 
reaction  would  probably  be  such  that  we  should  have  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces,  and  civil  war  would  result.  Our  failure 
to  support  the  Muslims  in  obtaining  the  degree  of  independence  which  we 
have  publicly  said  in  our  recent  Statement  we  consider  them  entitled  to,  would 
involve  us  in  discredit  and  would  react  to  our  detriment  in  our  relations  with 
the  Muslim  States  of  the  Middle  East.  In  the  event  of  civil  war  we  should  have 
failed  to  secure  our  main  object  of  averting  administrative  chaos  and  on  balance 
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this  course,  which  would  be  represented  as,  if  it  did  not  actually  amount  to, 
a  surrender  to  Congress,  has  little  to  commend  it  and  is  really  no  better  than 
the  form  of  withdrawal  which  we  have  already  advised  against. 

9.  If  we  reject  a  policy  of  repression  and  if  general  withdrawal  is  to  be 
adopted  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  we  must  find  [an  alternative  which  is 
practical.  The  general  situation  we  are  considering  will  have  arisen  because 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  co-operate  and  is  determined  to  seize  power  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  hope  of 
compromise  between  the  two  major  parties.  We  now  describe  what  appear  to 
us  to  be  the  remaining  possibilities.  In  doing  so  we  deal  with  the  British  Indian 
situation  but  we  should  be  free  in  executing  either  plan  to  take  advantage  of 
the  friendly  attitude  of  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  larger  States. 

Course  A.  We  should  inform  the  Congress  that  we  intend  forthwith  to 
withdraw  from  the  six  Hindu  majority  Provinces  handing  them  over  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  as  now  constituted.  We  should  withdraw  Governors 
and  all  European  officials  and  other  Europeans  who  wish  to  leave.  If  we  could 
make  arrangements  with  the  Congress  to  do  this  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
manner  so  much  the  better,  but  otherwise  we  should  have  to  cover  our  with¬ 
drawal  by  force  and  hold  the  main  ports  until  our  nationals  had  been  evacuated. 
We  should  not  however  withdraw  from  the  Provinces  forming  Sections  B  and 
C  of  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  proposed  in  our  Statement  of  May  16th. 
Our  intention  would  be  to  remain  in  these  Pakistan  Provinces  temporarily 
and  assuming  that  this  was  acceptable  to  the  Muslims,  to  continue  to  exercise 
our  authority  there  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  after  a  period  of  our 
support  to  re-organise  themselves  as  a  separate  State  and  eventually  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  without  assistance.  The  object  of  this  would  be  to  avoid  giving 
to  the  Congress  the  advantage  which  the  control  of  the  Central  Government 
would  otherwise  give  them  in  the  attempt  which  they  will  certainly  make  to 
enforce  their  will  on  the  Muslim  majority  Provinces.  It  might  be  necessary  at 
a  later  stage  to  consider  a  cession  to  Hindustan  of  the  contiguous  Hindu 
majority  areas.  But  Calcutta  must  remain  in  our  hands  for  the  time  being  and 
the  non-Muslim  populations  may  be  content  to  remain  as  they  are  as  long  as 
our  authority  in  the  Muslim  areas  is  preserved. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  are: 

1.  It  is  consistent  with  what  we  ourselves  have  recognised  in  our  Statement 
as  justice  for  the  Muslims. 

2.  It  absolves  us  from  the  charge  of  letting  down  entirely  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  us  in  the  war  and  who  were  given  assurances  in  194°  that  they 

2  Para.  7  discussed  the  possibility  of  *a  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  of  India  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  call  for  a  general  mass  movement  against  us  in  similar  terms  to  para.  6  ot  the  Annex  to 
No.  415. 
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would  not  be  subjected  by  the  British  Parliament  to  a  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  authority  they  directly  denied. 

3.  It  gives  complete  political  independence  to  the  Hindu  majority  in  their 
majority  areas  without  qualification.  By  doing  so  it  disarms  the  Congress 
whose  weapons  of  civil  disobedience  and  sabotage  would  be  made 
ineffective. 

4.  It  is  consistent  with  our  undertaking  that  the  resistance  of  a  minority 
must  not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  political  progress  of  the  majority. 

5.  We  escape  the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  assisting  the  Hindus  to 
suppress  a  Muslim  revolt. 

The  disadvantages  are: — 

1.  It  would  alienate  the  Hindus  who  would  regard  us  as  responsible  for 
lending  our  support  to  the  partition  of  India.  The  results  might  be  lasting 
hostility. 

2.  We  should  remain  responsible  for  the  course  of  events  in  the  Muslim 
majority  Provinces  where  there  might  be  trouble  with  the  Hindu  and 
Sikh  minorities. 

3.  The  actual  operation  of  withdrawing  into  the  Muslim  areas  would  be 
a  difficult  one  operationally  and  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to  this 
course  would  probably  increase  the  dangers  to  Europeans  during  their 
evacuation  from  the  Hindu  Provinces. 

4.  We  might  find  it  difficult  to  withdraw  from  the  Muslim  areas  at  the 
moment  of  our  choice. 

10.  We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  remaining  indefinitely  in  Pakistan 
and  of  ensuring  its  viability  by  giving  it  our  support  as  a  long  term  policy.  We 
are  advised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  on  a  long  term  view  the  military 
position  of  Pakistan  as  a  separate  sovereign  State  would  be  weak  and  that  its 
defence  would  cost  as  much  as  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  India  and  would 
therefore  be  a  long  term  drain  on  our  resources  with  little  advantage  to  us.  We 
are  not  unanimous  about  this  as  a  possible  later  development,  if  course  A  were 
adopted  as  our  immediate  policy,  but  we  agree  in  not  advocating  it  at  this  stage. 

11.  Course  B.  This  is  a  course  which  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  not  as 
a  last  resort  but  as  a  final  attempt  before  resorting  to  Course  A,  to  secure 
a  compromise  which  will  preserve  a  minimum  of  Indian  unity  along  the  lines 
of  our  Statement  of  the  16th  May.  Like  Course  A,  it  consists  in  leaving  the 
Hindu  Provinces  to  themselves  and  co-operating  with  the  Muslims,  but 
unlike  Course  A  it  conceives  of  the  Muslim  Provinces  as  forming  a  Group 
on  the  lines  of  our  Statement  of  the  16th  May,  rather  than  as  a  separate  State. 
Unlike  Course  A,  it  depends  upon  some  measure  of  Congress  acquiescence  as 
well  as  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Muslims  to  collaborate. 
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We  should  indicate  to  the  Congress  leaders  our  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Hindu  Provinces,  and  of  making  available  [to]  the  Muslim  Provinces 
our  support  and  assistance  as  under  Course  A.  We  should  propose  that  the 
Hindu  Provinces  should  immediately  take  steps  to  organise  themselves  either 
by  inter-provincial  agreement  or  by  setting  up  some  temporary  group  adminis¬ 
tration  pending  the  framing  of  a  constitution  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  as 
proposed  in  our  Statement.  We  should  suggest  that  this  Group  and  the  two 
Muslim  Groups  of  Provinces  proposed  in  our  Statement  should,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  take  over  the  existing  Central  subjects, 
except  the  three  subjects  reserved  for  the  Union  Government  in  our  proposals 
and,  for  the  time  being,  food  administration.  We  should  suggest  that  these 
should  continue  to  be  run  for  a  short  period  by  a  Central  organisation  main¬ 
tained  by  us  on  an  administrative  basis  and  that  the  existing  central  revenues 
should  continue  to  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  budget  and  retained 
by  the  administrative  centre  so  far  as  necessary  to  administer  the  subjects  which 
it  retained.  Unless  Congress  rejected  this  out  of  hand  we  should  at  once  make 
the  same  proposition  to  the  Muslim  League  Leaders  in  respect  of  the  Muslim 
majority  Provinces  and  Assam,  but  offering  to  remain  and  assist  them  to 
organise  their  Group.  We  should  explain  to  both  parties  that  our  purpose  was 
to  enable  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  Group  [s]  of  Provinces  to  form  their  own 
constitutions  forthwith.  Meanwhile,  we  should  temporarily  preserve  unity  at 
the  Centre  so  as  to  give  a  further  period  of  time  during  which  some  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  come  to  between  the  Groups  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Interim 
Union  Executive  to  deal  with  the  three  Union  subjects,  and  also  food  while  the 
world  food  crisis  lasts. 

As  likely  as  not  this  proposal  would  be  rejected  by  the  Congress,  but  it  is 
possible  that  as  a  result  of  their  realising  the  alternative  would  be  our  support 
for  a  separate  Pakistan  State,  the  Congress  would  at  this  late  stage  be  willing  to 
come  to  terms  for  the  constitution  of  a  Union  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Muslim  League  and  the  States.  They  are  of  course  most  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  the  unity  of  India  and  this  suggestion  would  be  put  forward  as  a  last 
attempt  to  assist  them  to  secure  that  objective.  It  would  be  a  means  of  fore¬ 
stalling  temporarily  the  disintegration  of  the  Indian  Army  which  we  are 
advised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  bound  to  ensue  from  any  course 
of  events  which  was  not  the  result  of  agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League.  At  worst  this  arrangement  would  enable  the  central  functions 
to  be  dispersed  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan  in  an  orderly  manner. 

12.  It  will  be  evident  that  Plan  A  and,  to  a  certain  extent  Plan  B,  is  a  direct 
break  with  our  constitutional  responsibility  and  is  only  to  be  justified  by 
necessity.  But  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  lay  these  ultimate  possibilities  before  you 
at  this  stage  and  to  ask  for  the  preliminary  reaction  of  H.M.G.  on  what  should 
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be  done  in  the  situation  described  above,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the 
handling  of  the  next  phase  of  our  discussions  with  the  party  leaders,  which 
will  begin  about  the  5th  June,  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  in  the  last  resort.  And  secondly,  because  the  situation  may  arise  quite 
suddenly,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  for  prompt  action  to  be  taken  with  the 
shortest  possible  time  for  consultation  with  you,  as  any  hesitation  may  un¬ 
necessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  our  nationals.  Unless  the  circumstances  of 
the  breakdown  of  our  discussions  with  the  parties  next  week  are  such  as  to 
cause  us  to  alter  our  view,  our  recommendation  is  that  Course  A  should  be 
adopted  as  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  last  resort  but  that  it  should  be 
preceded  by  an  attempt  to  secure  Course  B  if  circumstances  permit. 

13.  [There  follows  the  text  of  para  12  of  the  Annex  to  No.  415.] 


433 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

LIP&JI5I337:  p.  389 

SECRET  2  June  1946 

I  have  considered  Cripps’  draft1  on  the  powers  of  the  Interim  Government, 
which  you  gave  me  the  other  day.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  entirely  opposed  to 
the  issue  of  such  a  draft.  It  is,  intentionally  I  suppose,  quite  vague,  and  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  Congress  to  suit  their  own  views.  It  is,  incidentally, 
quite  wrong  in  my  view  to  speak  of  the  Governor-General  “interfering”  with 
the  Interim  Government;  the  Governor-General  will  be  a  Member  of  an  Interim 
Government  and  the  head  of  it,  and  as  such  is  bound  to  guide  its  deliberations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
Interim  Government  will  be  a  coalition;  and  that  these  demands  for  conven¬ 
tions  and  concessions  come  at  present  from  one  party  only.  If  we  receive 
a  combined  request  from  both  political  parties  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  Governor-General  or  to  the  responsibility  to  the  Central  Legislature,  we 
should  obviously  have  to  consider  it  very  carefully;  but  these  concessions  to 
one  party  are  likely  merely  to  have  the  result  of  deterring  the  other  party 
from  joining  the  Interim  Government. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  IVavell 

L I P&J 15/337 :  P-  389 

2  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter1  about  the  Interim  Government  which  I  received 
by  hand  this  morning. 

I  have  shown  it  to  Stafford  Cripps  who  says  that  with  much  of  what  you 
say  he  is  in  agreement.  He  never  suggested  that  his  draft  should  now  be  given 
to  the  Congress.  What  he  wants  to  have  is  a  clarification  and  argument  between 
ourselves  in  the  first  instance  and  later  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  how  far  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  if  we  have  to  do  so  to  meet  Congress. 
This  will  not  in  any  case  arise  until  Jinnah  has  had  his  conference  and  presum¬ 
ably  we  shall  know  his  decision. 

I  am  proposing  therefore  to  have  a  meeting  with  you  at  your  convenience 
tomorrow  afternoon  not  before  3-3°  at  which  Cripps  tells  me  he  expects  now 
to  be  well  enough  to  attend. 

1  No.  433. 
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The  Naivah  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  IVavell 


LIP&JISI337:  pp.  389-92 

TOP  SECRET  2 June  1946 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  No.  592/45  of  the  29th  May,  1946, 1  elucidating 
the  points  raised  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  May.2 

2.  Your  Excellency’s  comments  in  regard  to  paragraph  14  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  Statement  will,  I  feel  confident,  be  welcomed  by  the  States,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  our  proposals  shortly  with  Sir  Conrad  in  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  Paramountcy  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  all-India  matters 
in  the  interim  period.  The  position  stated  in  your  letter  in  regard  to  other 
points,  I  confess,  is  very  disappointing,  and  I  am  afraid,  it  is  likely  to  create 
difficulties  both  for  Your  Excellency  and  myself.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore, 
to  apprise  you  of  my  personal  reactions  to  each  of  the  points  raised  with  the 
earnest  request  that  they  may  be  reconsidered.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  consider  these  points  and  indicate  to  me  the  lines  on  which 
these  fundamental  points  could  in  Your  Excellency’s  opinion  be  adjusted. 
If  I  can  get  an  answer  before  my  meetings  begin  in  Bombay  on  the  7th  June 
it  will  be  very  helpful. 

1  No.  402.  2  No.  312. 
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Paragraph  p,  sub-paragraph  (iv)  and  paragraph  20  and  paragraph  15,  Clause  2  (b) 

3.  The  States  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  suggestion,  made  in  my 
letter  of  the  17th  May  in  regard  to  these  paragraphs,  that  any  question  raising 
a  major  issue  specifically  affecting  the  States  in  the  Union  Legislature  or  the 
Union  Constituent  Assembly  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis  as  a  major 
communal  issue.  The  proviso  in  respect  of  major  communal  issues  has  been 
embodied  in  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  has  not  been  left  for 
negotiation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  States  are  entitled  to  claim  that 
the  Crown  should  not  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  British  India  and  that  at  least 
they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  the  Union  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  a  worse  position  than  that  accorded  to  the  major  communities.  This  is 
a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  States,  and  unless  it  is  satisfactorily 
adjusted  before  the  Constituent  Assembly  begins  to  function  the  States  may 
find  some  of  their  important  and  established  rights  unilaterally  abrogated  by 
the  majority  of  the  British  Indian  members.  The  States  feel  that  the  Crown’s 
obligations  to  safeguard  them  in  these  matters  are  more  and  not  less  than  its 
obligations  to  the  major  communities  in  British  India.  My  fear  is  that  any 
differentiation  between  the  States  and  the  other  major  parties  in  British  India 
on  this  matter  of  importance  might  seriously  impair  the  chances  of  the  States’ 
participation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  their  adherence  to  the  future 
constitutional  structure.  I  would,  therefore,  beg  Your  Excellency  to  lend  this 
reasonable  and  fair  proposal  your  active  support.  The  Cabinet  Mission’s 
Statement  points  out  that  they  have  not  dealt  with  the  States  in  the  same  detail 
as  the  Provinces  of  British  India  in  their  proposals.  It  should  be  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  fill  in  one  or  two  important  details  affecting  the  States  which  would 
merely  place  them  at  par  with  the  other  major  parties  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Paragraph  15,  Clause  1 

4.  The  position  taken  up  in  Your  Excellency’s  letter  in  regard  to  the  three 
important  points  raised  by  me  under  this  clause  is  very  disappointing.  The 
States  would  insist  that,  before  transferring  power  to  the  future  Government 
of  India,  the  Crown  will  ensure  that  the  existing  rights  of  the  States  in  these 
matters  will  not  be  affected  without  their  consent.  The  Crown’s  obligations 
in  matters  of  this  nature  are  definite  and  binding  and  cannot  be  bypassed  in  this 
manner.  The  view  expressed  by  the  States,  that  they  want  India  independent 
and  free  and  that  they  will  be  most  willing  to  help  and  co-operate  in  the 
achievement  by  India  of  its  full  stature,  has  all  along  been  subject  to  satisfactory 
adjustments  of  their  existing  rights,  and  unless  this  is  done  the  assurance  given 
by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  their  relationship  with  the  Crown  will  not 
be  transferred  without  their  consent,  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  Crown. 
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Paragraph  15,  Clause  6 

5.  The  right,  to  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
after  an  initial  period  of  ten  years  and  at  ten-yearly  intervals  thereafter,  has 
been  conceded  to  the  Provinces  under  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission. 
There  seems  no  justification  for  any  discrimination  against  the  States  in  this 
matter. 

Paragraph  ly 

6.  I  am  afraid  the  States  generally  may  find  it  impossible  to  participate  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  unless  the  two  points  suggested  by  me  in  regard  to 
this  paragraph  are  accepted. 

Paragraph  19  (ii) 

7.  Regarding  (a),  i.e.,  the  method  of  selection  of  the  States  representatives 
on  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  position  of  the  States  is  explained  in  detail 
in  my  letter  of  the  17th  May3  on  this  subject.  The  States  as  fully  Sovereign  and 
independent  Units  will  find  it  impossible  to  share  with  any  outside  authority 
the  decision  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  Governments  of  individual  States 
and  groups  of  States  will,  I  feel  confident,  give  due  consideration  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  suitable  association  of  the  non-official  elements  with  their  representatives 
on  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  then  this  must  be  their  look  out.  We  may 
even  discuss  this  question  informally  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  main  parties, 
but  the  final  decision  in  the  matter  must  rest  with  the  States  themselves. 

Paragraph  19  (ii) 

8.  Your  Excellency’s  comments  under  sub-paragraph  (b),  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  Constituent  Assembly,  raise  many  complicated  issues.  Will  the 
States  not  be  represented  through  their  93  representatives  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly  at  which  the  general  order  of 
business  will  be  decided,  a  Chairman  and  other  officers  elected  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  set  up  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  etc.  ?  Are  the  States  expected  to  seek 
“agreement”  through  their  10  or  12  members  on  the  proposed  Negotiating 
Committee  with  the  292  British  Indian  Members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  States  should  be  associated  with  or 
represented  on  the  body  in  its  final  form,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
States  neither  had  nor  desired  any  say  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  British 
India  would  be  associated  with  or  represented  on  the  Constituent  Assembly  ? 
Will  the  decision  on  this  question  be  by  a  majority  of  votes?  If  it  be  contem¬ 
plated  that  a  small  Negotiating  Committee  of  the  States  may  informally 
discuss  these  matters  with  an  equally  small  Committee  selected  by  the  British 
India  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  what  would  happen  in  case  they 
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fail  to  reach  agreement?  Will  the  invitation  to  the  States  to  send  93  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly  be  withdrawn  if  they  are  unable 
to  select  their  representatives  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  British  India 
members  on  that  body  ? 

Paragraph  22 

10  [sic] .  This  question  raises  many  complicated  and  important  issues  and  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  it  over  for  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown  Department  and  of  the  States  when  questions  relating  to  treaties  are 
taken  up  shortly. 

11.  Your  Excellency  will  doubtless  recollect  that  at  my  meeting  with  the 
Cabinet  Mission  on  the  9th  May4  I  sought  elucidation  on  certain  points  arising 
out  of  their  tentative  proposals  for  an  agreement  between  the  parties.  A  copy 
of  my  record  of  the  discussion  then  held  has  been  privately  sent  by  me  to  Sir 
Conrad  Corfield.  I  have  also  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Abell,  your  Private  Secretary, 
on  the  24th  May.  The  clarification  given  on  some  of  these  points  helped  to 
remove  some  of  our  misgivings.  The  replies  then  given  to  me  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission,  however,  will  obviously  not  be  binding  on  the  Constituent  Assembly 
or  on  any  machinery  which  may  in  future  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  Constitution.  The  only  effective  safeguard  which,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  can  ensure  to  the  States  their  legitimate  rights  and  interests  in  regard  to 
these  important  matters  is  the  suggestion  made  in  paragraph  3  above  that  any 
question  raising  a  major  issue  specifically  affecting  the  States  in  the  Union 
Constituent  Assembly  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis  as  a  major  com¬ 
munal  issue  and  that  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  the  method  of  selection  of 
States’  representatives  to  that  body  must  rest  with  the  States  themselves. 

12.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  Your  Excellency’s 
difficulties.  I  have  tried  to  help  as  best  as  I  could  within  the  instructions  given 
me  by  the  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  invite  Your  Excellency’s 
special  consideration  of  the  points  mentioned  above  to  which  the  States  attach 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  let  the  Princes  know  of  the  exact 
position  as  it  now  emerges,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
under  reference.  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so  at  Bombay  because  I  am  almost  certain 
that  no  State  would  accept  the  position  indicated  in  your  letter,  and  it  would 
result  in  a  major  crisis.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  could  even  be  the  desire  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  leave  the  States  as  a  sort  of  no  man’s  child  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  protect  their  legitimate  and  reasonable 
demands  and  their  established  and  accepted  rights  as  Sovereign  bodies.  I  know 
Your  Excellency  will  never  be  a  party  to  such  a  deal  to  friends  who  have  been 
faithful  to  their  word  and  their  promises  both  in  fair  and  foul  weather. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 

R/3/i/n3:ff  139-42 

top  secret  2  June  ig46 

I  have  been  thinking  again  over  the  problem  of  our  action  if  the  present  pro¬ 
posals  break  down;  but  have  not  managed  to  arrive  at  anything  much  more 
definite.  It  is  very  difficult  to  choose  a  line  of  action,  until  one  is  able  to  see  how 
the  crisis  is  brought  about. 

2.  If  the  breakdown  comes  through  the  refusal  of  the  Muslim  League  to 
take  part  in  the  Interim  Government  or  Constituent  Assembly,  or  if  they  make 
impossible  conditions,  Congress  will  undoubtedly  expect  us  to  go  ahead 
without  them,  and  will  quote  the  P.M.’s  statement.2  If  we  do  not  fulfil  their 
expectations,  they  will  accuse  us  of  bad  faith,  and  I  should  expect  a  crisis  to 
arise  almost  at  once.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  hold  the  present  position  even 
till  the  Autumn  on  a  promise  that  the  Ministers  would  go  home  for  consulta¬ 
tion  and  that  H.M.G.  would  make  a  fresh  offer  later  in  the  year. 

I  think  that  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  call  the  leaders  together  and  make 
one  last  effort  to  get  them  to  see  reason.  We  should  inform  the  Muslim  League 
that  we  must  go  ahead  with  handing  over  independence  to  India,  in  spite  of 
their  intransigence;  and  that  while  we  do  not  intend  to  assist  Congress  to 
enforce  Hindu  domination,  we  have  no  intention  at  all  of  assisting  the  Muslim 
League  to  a  complete  Pakistan.  We  should  remind  Congress  of  their  repeated 
assertions  that  they  will  allow  independence  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
desire  it;  and  that  we  propose  to  maintain  the  present  position  in  the  Muslim- 
majority  Provinces  until  we  can  consider  further.  The  other  Provinces  (and 
I  suppose  these  must  include  the  N.W.F.P.  and  Assam)  will  be  summoned  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  will  proceed  to  devise  their  Provincial  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  any  groups  they  may  wish  to  form,  but  not  at  present  a  Union 
Government. 

The  choice  for  the  Interim  Central  Government  would  be  between  a  purely 
official  Government,  and  a  Government  of  Congress  with  Muslims  represented 
by  officials  or  non-League  Muslims. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  arrangement  would  satisfy  anyone,  but  it  might 
possibly  gain  us  a  little  time  for  further  consideration. 

3.  If  the  Congress  refuse,  while  the  Muslim  League  agree,  it  will  mean  that 
the  Congress  left-wing  has  gained  the  upper  hand.  In  this  event,  we  should 

1  This  note  was  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  2  June. 

2  That  a  minority  could  not  be  allowed  to  place  a  veto  on  the  advance  of  the  majority.  See  Pari. 

Debs.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  420,  15  March  1946,  col.  1422. 
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obviously  have  to  allow  Muslims  to  go  on  with  their  own  constitution¬ 
making  in  Groups  B  and  C;  I  think  we  should  have  to  stick  to  our  grouping, 
and  if  N.W.F.P.  or  Assam  refuse  to  send  representatives  to  the  Group 
Constitution-making-bodies,  carry  on  without  them. 

In  the  rest  of  India,  we  should  invite  the  Provincial  Assemblies  to  elect 
representatives  to  a  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  Hindustan  Provinces,  to 
decide  on  the  Provincial  constitutions  and  any  grouping  they  wished. 

The  plan  would  in  fact  be  to  try  and  carry  on  with  the  Constitution  for  the 
Provinces  and  Groups,  leaving  the  Centre  in  abeyance. 

I  think  the  Central  Government  would  have  to  be  an  official  one,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  feasible  to  have  Muslim  League  leaders  on  it  with  no  Congress 
representatives.3 

I  should  not  expect  this  plan  to  succeed;  there  would  be  widespread  com¬ 
munal  outbreaks  all  over  India — in  the  Muslim  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
Hindustan  provinces,  I  think;  and  it  would  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

4.  In  the  end,  we  are  really  faced  with  the  same  alternatives — repression  or 
withdrawal.  If  it  is  decided  that  repression  is  not  a  practical  proposition,  we 
are  left  with  the  various  alternatives  of  withdrawal:  a  complete  and  immediate 
withdrawal,  from  all  India,  which  is  unthinkable;  withdrawal  by  a  certain  date, 
which  is  I  think  equally  impracticable;  and  a  partial  withdrawal,  to  northern 
India. 

There  is  in  fact  no  alternative,  which  is  in  any  way  satisfactory,  to  obtaining 
agreement;  and  we  must  exercise  every  possible  resource  at  our  command  to 
do  so.  But  lack  of  resolution  is  the  most  fatal  possible  thing;  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  what  our  policy  is  to  be. 

5.  What  then  are  we  to  say  to  H.M.G.,  and  what  policy  are  we  to  decide  on? 
I  think  that  something  on  the  lines  of  the  present  draft  telegram4  will  do;  but 
courses  A  and  B  should  not  be  put  as  alternatives;  what  is  now  called  Course  B 
should  consist  of  a  statement  of  the  possible  resources  by  which  we  might  seek 
to  persuade  the  leaders  to  see  reason,  or  to  gain  time  for  further  consideration 
on  the  lines  set  out  in  the  above  paragraphs.  The  telegram  should  lead  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  repression  is  ruled  out  and  complete  withdrawal  equally  so, 
Course  A  is  the  only  practicable  course  we  can  see,  but  that  it  is  not  a  good  one 
and  must  be  avoided  if  possible. 

6.  To  sum  up,  as  soon  as  we  get  the  replies  of  the  leaders  and  can  see  what 
has  caused  a  breakdown,  we  must  use  every  possible  means  to  arrive  at  some 
compromise;  or  at  least  to  take  steps  that  will  carry  on  the  constitution¬ 
making  process  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  and  so  gain  time.  We  must  have 
a  statement  ready  to  put  out  to  the  world  to  justify  our  action,  must  announce 
our  intention  of  carrying  on  government  by  all  means  in  our  power,  and  our 
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determination  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  attempt  some  further  solution  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  think  that  our  most  difficult  situations  will  be: 

A.  If  the  Muslim  League  refuse  while  Congress  accepts.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  justify  to  Congress  allowing  Jinnah  once  more  to  hold  up  all 
progress. 

B.  The  Congress  being  completely  intransigent,  and  obviously  in  the  hands 
of  the  extremists.  In  this  event  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  a  struggle  with 
them. 

w. 

3  In  a  letter  of  3  June,  Mr  Abell  informed  Mr  Turnbull  that  Lord  Wavell  wished  this  para,  to  be 
amended  to  read:  ‘I  would  appoint  Muslim  League  leaders  to  the  Interim  Government  and  they 
would  have  a  reasonable  share  of  the  portfolios,  though  of  course  there  would  be  no  question  of 
their  dominating  the  Council  in  which  they  would  be  in  a  minority.’ 

Mr  Abell  added  that  Lord  Wavell  ‘has  information  that  Jinnah  is  likely  to  press  this  point  today 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  refuse  League  assistance  just  because  Congress 
had  decided  not  to  come  into  the  Interim  Government.’  R/3/1/113:  f  143. 

4  Annex  to  No.  432. 
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Sir  J.  Colville  (. Bombay )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

LlP&J/5li67:f98 

confidential  2  June  1946 

Report  No.  63 

5.  Ministers  appear  to  be  anxious  that  the  constitutional  proposals  should  be 
accepted,  and  the  Prime  Minister  tells  me  that  Muslim  League  leaders  here  are 
of  the  same  mind.  There  is  a  very  large  measure  of  public  support  for  acceptance 
of  the  plan;  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  vocal. 


438 

Lord  Pethick-Laivrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 
L/P&J, Ii<>l44:  f  325 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  3  June  1946 

My  dear  Gandhiji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  1st1  and  your  most  kind  offer  to  return  to 
Delhi  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  Working  Committee  of  Congress,  if 
I  so  were  to  request  you. 

1  No.  422. 
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I  have  not  yet  put  my  mind  on  to  the  time  table  after  the  Congress  returns 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  reason  to  trouble  you  to  come 
earlier  and  that  being  so  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  ask  you  to  exchange  the 
cool  air  of  Mussoorie  for  the  warmth  of  Delhi  a  day  before  it  is  necessary.  I  hope 
you  have  enjoyed  the  relaxation. 

Stafford  Cripps  you  will  be  glad  to  know  is  very  much  better  but  is  still 
weak. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 
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Record  of  Meeting  oj  Cabinet  Delegation 1  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

on  Monday ,  3  June  1946  at  11  am 

L/P&J / 5, I 337:  p.  393 

TOP  SECRET 

I.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Jinnah  at  10  o’clock. 
He  had  not  made  any  progress  about  the  Interim  Government.  Jinnah  had 
said  that  he  would  give  his  list  of  names  on  the  7th  June  if  all  went  well. 
The  general  impression  which  the  Viceroy  had  received  was  that  Jinnah  would 
try  to  get  his  people  to  come  in  on  the  Delegation’s  proposals.  Jinnah  had 
asked  what  had  been  said  to  Azad  about  the  Interim  Government  and  the 
Viceroy  had  shown  him  his  letter  to  Azad  of  the  30th  May.2 

Jinnah  had  said  that  the  question  of  absence  of  parity  at  the  Centre  in  a  Union 
Government  was  a  very  difficult  point  for  the  Muslim  League  to  accept.  The 
Viceroy  had  pointed  to  the  alternative  safeguards  provided  and  had  urged 
that  the  Muslim  League  could  hardly  expect  to  receive  parity  in  an  Indian 
Union. 

Jinnah  had  asked  what  would  happen  if  Congress  rejected  the  proposals 
and  the  Muslim  League  accepted  them.  The  Viceroy  had  said  he  could  not 
give  any  guarantee  but  speaking  personally  he  thought  that  if  the  Muslim 
League  accepted  them  they  would  not  lose  by  it  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  on  with  constitution-making  on  the  lines  they  had  proposed 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Jinnah  had  asked  whether  the  Muslim 
League  would  in  these  circumstances  be  invited  to  join  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  be  given  their  due  proportion  of  the  portfolios.  The  Viceroy  had 
said  that  he  thought  that  he  could  guarantee  that  the  Muslim  League  would 
have  a  share  in  it.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  asked  whether  he  could  have  an  assurance  to 
this  effect  in  writing  as  it  would  help  him  with  his  Working  Committee.  It 
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was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  draft  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jinnah  which  should 
be  considered  by  the  Delegation  after  lunch. 

II.  A  second  revised  draft3  of  the  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  break¬ 
down  plans  was  considered.  A  number  of  drafting  alterations  were  made.  It 
was  agreed  that  Phase  2  should  be  put  forward  as  the  only  possible  course  and 
that  Phase  1  should  be  mentioned  as  a  preliminary  manoeuvre  to  it  which  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  warning  to  Congress  that  we  should  proceed  as  in 
Phase  2  unless  they  decided  to  co-operate  either  in  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  Statement  or  in  an  orderly  process  of  implementing  the  breakdown  plan. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  appears  not  to  have  been  present.  2  No.  409. 

3  Not  printed.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  second  revised  draft  Courses  A  and  B  of  the  previous  draft 
(Annex  to  No.  432)  are  referred  to  as  Phases  II  and  I  respectively.  L/P&J/10/45:  ff  141-57. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Abell 

Rhlilw-ff  5-7 

3  June  1946 

P.S.V. 

We  had  better  keep  these1  on  a  file.  I  showed  them  both  to  Jinnah,  and  he 
seemed  satisfied. 

w. 


Enclosure  1  to  No.  440 

TOP  SECRET 

VERBAL  ASSURANCE  GIVEN  TO  MR  JINNAH 

3-6-1946 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Cabinet  Delegation  the  point  about  which  you  spoke 
to  me  this  morning. 

The  Delegation  cannot  give  you  a  written  assurance  of  what  its  action  will 
be  in  the  event  of  the  breakdown  of  the  present  negotiations;  but  I  can  give 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  Delegation,  my  personal  assurance  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  either  party;  and  that  we  shall 
go  ahead  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  our  statement  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  if  either  party  accepts;  but  we  hope  that  both  will. 

As  I  know  I  can  trust  you,  I  will  ask  you  not  to  make  this  assurance  public, 
and  simply  to  say  to  your  Working  Committee,  if  necessary,  that  you  are 
satisfied  on  this  point. 

1  According  to  the  account  in  Wavell:  The  Viceroy's  Journal ,  p.  286,  Lord  Wavell  showed  these 
assurances  to  Mr  Jinnah  at  a  meeting  held  at  4  pm  on  3  June. 

3E 
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Enclosure  2  to  No.  440 

OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 
THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI 

It  is  our  intention  to  stick  to  the  scheme  as  far  as  possible  if  either  party  are 
prepared  to  come  in  and  work  it.  We  may  have  to  make  some  variations  in 
view  of  the  actual  circumstances  at  the  time  but  our  intention  will  be  to  follow 
out  the  scheme  as  far  as  we  can.2 

2  This  note  is  undated  and  unsigned  but  appears  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Sir  S.  Cripps. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Monday ,  3  June  1946  at  4.30  pm 


LIP&JI5I337 :  pp.  393-4 

SECRET 


I.  The  draft  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  breakdown  plans  was  further 
considered  and  approved  with  amendments. 

2.  The  meeting  discussed  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  as  this  might  be  a  crucial  issue  he  thought 
the  Delegation  ought  to  clear  their  minds  as  to  exactly  how  far  they  could  go. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  they  must  face  the  fact  that  some  time  next  week  we 
might  be  faced  with  a  position  in  which  the  whole  negotiations  would  break 
down  with  the  question  of  the  Interim  Government  as  the  central  issue.  If  that 
situation  arose  reference  would  clearly  have  to  be  made  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  as  to  what  was  the  furthest  limit  the  Delegation  could  go  to  to  try 
and  procure  a  settlement.  He  thought  there  would  be  advantage  in  considering 
now  what  would  be  the  furthest  we  could  go  in  those  circumstances  and 
submitting  it  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  form  of  words 
which  had  been  drafted  earlier  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.1  It  was  extremely  vague 
and  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Congress  in  a  wide  sense.  It  might  even  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  could  not  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Council.  He  thought  that  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Azad  was  the  limit  of 
what  the  Delegation  could  offer  unless  there  was  a  joint  request  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League.  In  that  case  of  course  the  situation  would  have  to  be 
further  considered.  In  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  said  that  if,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  on  Monday,  the  Congress 
asked  for  further  concessions  on  this  subject  he  thought  they  should  be  told 
that  the  Delegation  could  not  go  further.  The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that 
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in  those  circumstances  there  should  be  a  discussion  with  Azad  and  Nehru. 
The  Viceroy  thought  that  this  would  be  very  dangerous  unless  Jinnah  was 
present  at  the  interview.  Any  unilateral  discussion  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Jinnah  to  co-operate.  So  long  as  Congress  thought  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  they  would  go  on  bargaining,  but  when  they  found  that  they 
had  reached  the  limit  he  thought  that  they  would  come  in. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  could  not  agree  that2  if  Azad  and  Nehru 
asked  to  see  him  or  the  Delegation  the  request  could  be  refused.  The  Viceroy 
thought  that  any  discussion  would  be  very  dangerous. 

The  First  Lord  thought  that  the  formula  drafted  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  very 
wide.  It  said  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
“interfere  with  the  Interim  Government  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs”. 
This  would  include  matters  affecting  the  States  and  might  be  interpreted  to 
cover  Paramountcy.  He  thought  the  demand  for  an  interview  would  not  arise 
until  after  the  Congress  had  considered  the  Viceroy’s  letter  to  Azad  of  the  30th 
May.3  If  they  then  asked  for  an  interview  the  Delegation  as  a  whole  might  see 
them  and  have  a  full  note  of  the  interview  taken. 

1  See  No.  404.  2  Printed  ‘and’  in  L/P&J/5/337  but  corrected  to  ‘that’  in  file  L/P&J/10/^* 

3  No.  409. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee  (via 

Cabinet  Office ) 

LIP&JI5I337 :  pp.  394~40i 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  3  June  1946,  8.43  pm 

top  secret  Received:  3  June ,  6.29  pm 

index  61.  Following  Top  Secret  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  Viceroy.  Index  43-47  and  Index  56  and  59  contain  correspondence1  which 
has  passed  between  us  and  Azad  and  Gandhi  since  the  issue  of  our  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  May.  These  letters  together  with  Congress  resolution  of  24th  May2 
show  the  present  attitude  of  Congress.  Muslim  League  attitude  will  not  be 
decided  until  meeting  of  Muslim  League  Council  fixed  for  5th  June.  Jinnah  s 
statement  of  22nd  May3  was  not  very  encouraging  but  he  has  recently  made 
a  public  reference  to  the  desirability  of  a  settlement.  The  interpretations  which 
Congress  have  placed  upon  our  Statement  would  if  they  prevailed  almost 

1  The  reference  is  to  No.  344  and  to  telegrams  repeating  the  text  of  Nos.  327,  338,  340,  342,  377  and 
409.  In  tel.  Index  63  of  4  June  the  Cabinet  Mission  asked  that  reference  should  also  be  made  to  the 
telegram  repeating  the  text  of  No.  355.  L/P&J/10/23. 

2  Enclosure  to  No.  370.  3  No.  360. 
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certainly  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  Muslim  League.  But  we  have  already 
publicly  repudiated  these  interpretations.4 

2.  Apart  from  this  the  difficult  question  of  the  powers  and  composition  of 
the  Interim  Government  is  still  unsettled.  We  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
Congress  that  there  can  be  no  legal  change  in  the  present  constitution  but  they 
are  still  pressing  for  a  convention  or  Gentleman’s  agreement  under  which  a  large 
measure  of  de  facto  independence  would  be  assured.  We  certainly  could  not  go 
as  far  as  that  as  it  would  leave  us  constitutionally  responsible  while  depriving  us 
in  advance  of  the  means  of  implementing  our  responsibility.  Viceroy’s  letter  of 
May  30th  to  Azad5  will  perhaps  satisfy  Congress  but  we  may  be  compelled  to 
go  somewhat  further  by  making  a  public  statement  of  a  general  kind  as  to  the 
attitude  that  the  Viceroy  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  adopt  to  the 
Interim  Government  and  we  shall  be  telegraphing  you  text  of  this  for  your 
approval  before  issue.  Viceroy  feels  strongly  that  no  further  concession  is 
possible  except  as  a  result  of  a  demand  by  both  parties  and  not  merely  Congress. 
In  any  case  indications  are  that  Jinnah  will  not  come  in  unless  Viceroy’s 
existing  powers  remain.  Muslim  League  are  also  likely  to  insist  on  parity  with 
Congress  in  the  Interim  Government  and  to  this  Congress  declare  themselves 
opposed. 

3.  We  are  not  without  hope  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  both  parties 
on  all  points  at  issue  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
Working  Committee  of  Congress  desire  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement.  Even 
if  our  plan  for  Constitution-making  machinery  is  not  accepted  it  may  still 
be  possible  to  get  agreement  between  the  major  parties  as  to  the  setting  up  of 
an  Interim  Government.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  failure. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  an  important  element  in  the  Congress  which  aims 
at  securing  control  of  the  Interim  Government  and  forcing  upon  us  the  removal 
of  British  troops  and  officials  so  that  it  can  deal  with  the  Muslims  and  the  States 
in  its  own  way  and  subsequently  impose  a  constitution  of  its  own  choosing. 
This  element  believes  that  the  Muslims  can  be  comparatively  easily  suppressed 
and  is  indifferent  to  the  consequences  in  terms  of  bloodshed,  administrative 
chaos  and  famine.  This  element  may  get  control  if  the  moderates  fail  to  secure 
by  peaceful  negotiation  an  arrangement  which  they  can  accept. 

4.  We  expect  that  the  crisis  will  be  reached  any  time  between  June  5  th  and 
15th  and  a  break  may  occur  because  (a)  of  a  rejection  by  the  Muslim  League, 
or  if)  of  a  rejection  by  Congress,  or  (c)  of  a  rejection  by  both.  We  are  agreed 
that  if  breakdown  occurs  Ministers  should  leave  very  soon  afterwards  for 
London  remaining  here  only  for  such  short  period  as  may  be  necessary  to 
arrange  for  action  under  (a),  ( b )  or  (c)  below. 

(a)  If  the  breakdown  comes  through  the  refusal  of  the  Muslim  League  to 
take  part  in  the  Interim  Government  or  Constituent  Assembly,  or  if  they  make 
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impossible  conditions,  Congress  will  undoubtedly  expect  us  to  go  ahead 
without  them,  and  will  quote  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister.6  If  we 
do  not  fulfil  their  expectations,  they  will  accuse  us  of  bad  faith,  and  we  should 
expect  a  crisis  to  arise  almost  at  once.  We  should  make  one  last  effort  to  get 
the  Muslim  League  to  see  reason.  We  should  inform  them  that  we  must  go 
ahead  with  handing  over  independence  to  India,  in  spite  of  their  intransigence; 
and  that  while  we  do  not  intend  to  assist  Congress  to  enforce  Hindu  domination, 
we  have  no  intention  of  assisting  the  Muslim  League  to  a  sovereign  Pakistan. 
We  should  remind  Congress  of  their  repeated  assertions  that  they  will  allow 
independence  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  desire  it;  and  state  that  we 
propose  to  proceed  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  plan  indicated  in  our  State¬ 
ment  of  May  1 6th  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  require. 

The  Interim  Central  Government  would  be  composed  of  Congress  represen¬ 
tatives  and  some  representatives  of  Minorities  with  a  proportion  of  seats 
reserved  for  the  Muslim  League  but  filled  for  the  time  being  by  officials  or  non- 
League  Muslims. 

(b)  If  the  Congress  refuse,  while  the  Muslim  League  agree,  the  situation 
would  be  much  more  serious.  We  should  invite  Muslims  to  go  on  with  their 
own  Constitution-making  in  Groups  B  and  C;  we  should  adhere  to  our 
grouping,  and  if  North-West  Frontier  Province  or  Assam  refuse  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Group  Constitution-making  Bodies,  carry  on  without 
them.  The  Central  Government  would  have  Muslim  League  representatives 
and  representatives  of  the  Minorities  with  seats  reserved  for  Congress  but  held 
temporarily  by  officials  or  non-Congress  Hindus.  In  the  rest  of  India  we  should 
have  to  consider  the  circumstances  as  thev  arose,  but  we  should  endeavour  to 
get  Provincial  Assemblies  to  elect  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
for  the  Hindustan  Provinces.  It  may  well  be  that  this  plan  would  not  be  carried 
out  with  success  and  that  there  would  be  widespread  opposition  which  would 
lead  to  the  situation  we  deal  with  later  in  this  telegram. 

(c)  If  both  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  finally  reject  the  scheme  after 
we  have  made  every  further  effort  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  propose  to  return  home  at  once.  Before  they  do  so  we  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  issue  a  statement  giving  our  version  of  the  breakdown  and  announcing 
that  the  search  for  a  solution  would  be  continued  but  that  in  the  meanwhile 
Ministers  are  returning  to  England  for  consultation  with  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  Viceroy  will  be  reopening  fresh  negotiations  shortly.  We 
think  that  this  statement  may  hold  the  situation  for  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
the  matter  to  be  fully  reviewed  at  home  and  for  instructions  to  be  given  to 
Viceroy  as  to  new  approach.  We  shall  of  course  be  most  careful  not  (repeat 
not)  to  commit  Mission  to  return  themselves  to  India  after  consultation  or  to 
suggest  that  other  Ministers  will  be  sent  out  in  their  place. 

4  See  No.  376.  5  No.  409.  6  See  No.  436,  note  2. 
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5.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  issue  of  this  statement  will  fail  to  hold  the 
situation  and  the  Viceroy  may  be  faced  shortly  after  Mission  have  left  with 
open  opposition  from  Congress  which  may  develop  into  a  mass  struggle 
on  1942  lines  but  more  widespread  and  better  organised.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  resignation  of  Provincial  Congress  Ministries  or  the  Ministries 
may  remain  in  office  and  join  in  acts  of  defiance.  It  is  essential  therefore  that 
the  Viceroy  should  have  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  an  indication  of 
the  policy  he  should  carry  out  in  this  event.  It  is  further  desirable  that  we  should 
have  this  policy  in  our  mind  when  we  engage  in  discussions  with  the  Muslim 
League  and  with  Congress  which  may  begin  any  time  after  June  6th.  Moreover 
even  if  the  situation  is  held  for  the  time  being  (i.e.,  immediately  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Mission)  it  may  well  be  that  the  further  negotiations  may  break 
down  later  and  that  a  clash  with  Congress  may  occur  then. 

6.  We  contemplate  that  in  the  first  instance  disturbances  may  be  local  and 
unco-ordinated  and  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  country  must  continue  to  be 
governed  effectively  during  this  phase  and  such  disturbances  must  be  suppressed. 
At  the  same  time  constructive  efforts  to  promote  a  settlement  should  not  be 
abandoned,  but  the  nature  of  such  a  settlement  must  depend  upon  the  course 
that  it  is  intended  to  follow  in  the  last  resort. 

7.  The  first  point  for  decision  is  whether  it  is  proposed  to  make  an  attempt 
to  repress  a  mass  movement  sponsored  and  directed  by  Congress  and  maintain 
existing  form  of  Government  for  a  further  period.  As  regards  feasibility  of  this 
Viceroy’s  view  is  given  in  paragraph  10  of  his  appreciation7  which  has  been 
forwarded  by  bag.  We  understand  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  British  troops  on  any  substantial  scale.  The  Ministers  feel  that  the 
conditions  predicated  by  the  Viceroy  would  not  be  politically  acceptable  to 
our  supporters,  and  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  in  certain  circumstances  it 
might  be  necessary  to  suppress  a  movement  supported  by  the  Congress  or  not. 
In  any  case,  the  Viceroy  considers  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  repress 
a  Congress  mass  movement  without  considerable  bloodshed  and  that  another 
period  of  repression  would  lead  nowhere,  unless  it  were  proposed  to  stop  in 
India  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  Commander-in-Chief’s  view  is  that 
the  unity  of  the  Indian  Army  would  be  lost  and  that  the  Indian  Army  could 
not  be  counted  upon  to  act  as  a  whole  if  it  were  called  upon  to  deal  either  with 
a  full-scale  Congress  revolt  or  a  declared  Muslim  League  Jehad.  The  civilian 
Services  are  tired  and  discouraged  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Police  would  be 
uncertain  under  the  strain  which  a  repressive  policy  would  put  upon  them. 
Apart  from  its  feasibility  a  full-scale  policy  of  repression  would  mean  an  end 
of  political  progress  for  a  long  period  and  the  long-term  incarceration  of  the 
Indian  leaders.  Government  would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  Executive  Councils 
of  officials  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces  in  deteriorating  conditions. 
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We  should  thus  gain  no  ultimate  advantage.  Finally  the  process  of  repression 
might  bring  as  great  disasters  to  India  in  regard  to  famine  as  any  other  course, 
and  if  so  we  should  be  held  responsible.  We  do  not  therefore  recommend  it. 

8.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  whole  of  India 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  call  for  a  general  mass  movement  against  us.  This 
would,  if  necessary,  be  a  military  operation  plans  for  which  in  emergency  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  worked  out.  These  are  broadly  speaking  to  hold  the  main 
ports  and  for  as  long  as  possible  Delhi  and  certain  strong  points  where  Euro¬ 
peans  can  concentrate  and  be  given  protection.  This  means  withdrawing 
Governors  and  officials  and  European  civilians,  except  those  who  wish  to  stay, 
and  thus  relieving  ourselves  forthwith  of  all  responsibility  for  India  without 
further  concerning  ourselves  with  her  internal  differences.  The  almost  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  would  be  administrative  chaos  resulting  from  withdrawal 
of  key  European  administrators,  famine,  and  civil  war.  We  feel  that  such  a 
withdrawal  would  cause  general  consternation  throughout  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  that  unless  obviously  forced  upon  us  by  sheer  necessity  of  the 
situation  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

9.  A  possible  variation  of  this  plan  designed  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  would  be  to  announce  our  intention  of  withdrawing  from  India 
by  a  certain  date,  say,  1st  January  1947,  and  to  occupy  the  interval  with  an 
attempt  to  make  arrangements  with  the  political  parties  for  a  phased  with¬ 
drawal  which  would  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  organise  their  own 
administration.  In  effect  this  would  amount  to  handing  over  the  Central 
Government  of  India,  after  possibly  a  short  transition,  to  Congress.  Our 
justification  would  be  that  we  wished  to  avoid  the  charge  of  having  increased 
the  dangers  of  famine  and  chaos  which  we  ourselves  anticipate  by  an  instan¬ 
taneous  withdrawal,  as  under  paragraph  7  [8].  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
retaining  the  goodwill  of  the  Congress.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
alienate  the  Muslims  and  their  reaction  would  probably  be  such  that  we  should 
have  to  withdraw  immediately  from  the  Muslim-majority  Provinces,  and 
civil  war  would  result.  Our  failure  to  support  the  Muslims  in  obtaining  the 
degree  of  independence  which  we  have  publicly  said  in  our  recent  Statement 
we  consider  them  entitled  to,  would  involve  us  in  discredit  and  would  react 
to  our  detriment  hi  our  relations  with  the  Muslim  States  of  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  event  of  civil  war  we  should  have  failed  to  secure  our  main  object  of 
averting  administrative  chaos  and  this  course,  which  would  be  represented  as 
a  surrender  to  Congress,  is  really  no  better  than  the  form  of  withdrawal  which 
we  have  already  advised  against. 

10.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  several  people  in  India  and  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere  that  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  parties  in  India 
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the  British  should  submit  the  whole  Indian  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  or  to  some  named  international  arbitrator  and  agree  to  abide 
by  the  result.  We  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
be  attracted  to  this  idea  in  present  circumstances  and  we  do  not  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  elaborate  the  cogent  arguments  against  it. 

11.  If  we  reject  a  policy  of  repression  and  of  international  arbitration  and 
if  general  withdrawal  is  to  be  adopted  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  we  must 
fmd  an  alternative  which  is  practicable.  The  general  situation  we  are  considering 
will  have  arisen  because  the  Congress  has  refused  to  co-operate  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  seize  power  as  soon  as  possible  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  hope  of  compromise  between  the  two  major  parties.  We  now 
describe  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  alternative.  In  doing  so  we  deal 
with  the  British  Indian  situation  but  we  should  be  free  in  executing  such  a  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  many  of  the  Rulers  of  the  larger 
States. 

12.  The  Plan  that  we  put  forward  would  briefly  be  to  allow  the  six  Provinces 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  United  Provinces,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  which  are  almost  entirely  Hindu,  to  become  self-governing  in  every 
respect;  but  to  maintain  for  the  time  being  the  existing  constitution  in  the 
remainder  of  British  India,  and  the  existing  relationship  with  certain  of  the 
States.  This  would  mean  in  effect  giving  independence  to  Southern  and  Central 
India  and  maintaining  the  existing  position  in  North-West  and  North-East 
India. 

13.  Before  putting  such  a  plan  into  operation,  we  should  first  of  all  make 
a  last  approach  to  Congress  and  explain  to  them  the  main  features  of  this 
plan;  with  the  hope,  firstly,  of  inducing  them,  in  the  interests  of  Indian  unity, 
to  come  to  a  settlement  on  the  terms  of  our  Statement  of  May  16th;  or,  failing 
this,  to  persuade  them  to  agree  to  the  orderly  execution  of  this  plan. 

We  should  then  put  the  proposal  before  the  Muslim  League  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  their  acceptance  of  it. 

14.  The  aim  of  these  approaches  would  be  to  secure  the  orderly  acceptance 
of  the  plan  and  the  time  necessary  to  carry  out  the  division  of  the  Indian  Army, 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  communications,  and  other  administrative 
arrangements  consequent  on  this  division  of  India.  During  this  time  we  should 
endeavour  to  maintain,  by  common  consent,  a  Government  at  the  Centre, 
possibly  composed  of  officials,  which  would  continue  to  deal  with  the  present 
Central  functions. 

15.  If  Congress  refused  this  approach,  we  should  inform  them  that  we 
propose  to  put  the  plan  into  operation,  to  withdraw  from  the  six  Hindu 
Provinces  and  to  deal  with  any  opposition  that  we  encounter  in  doing  so. 
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16.  The  plan  is  in  effect  that  laid  down  in  paragraphs  ix-13  of  the  Viceroy’s 
appreciation  which  has  been  sent  you. 

17.  The  following  are  additional  details  of  the  plan: 

The  six  Hindu  Provinces  would  at  once  proceed  to  set  up  their  own  Group 
Government,  which  when  formed  would  take  over,  for  their  own  area,  all 
Central  subjects  including  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications. 
We  should  use  all  our  influence  to  secure  adequate  provision  for  Minorities 
in  the  new  Group  and  Provincial  constitutions;  and  should  not  anticipate  any 
great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  defence 
arrangements  with  this  independent  part  of  India. 

18.  In  the  remainder  of  British  India,  the  present  Constitution  would 
remain  in  force  except  in  so  far  as  the  separation  of  the  six  Hindu  Provinces 
made  a  change  necessary.  This  means  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  of  Parliament  for  these  areas  will  continue  for  the  time  being. 
The  communal  problem  is  very  acute  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  maintenance  of  British  control  in  these  areas  will  be  necessary  in  India’s 
interests.  This  continuance  of  British  responsibility  would,  we  hope,  steady 
North-West  and  North-East  India  while  the  rest  of  British  India  was  establishing 
its  freedom.  We  should  intend  to  maintain  ourselves  at  Delhi  during  this  period. 

19.  Meanwhile  we  should  encourage  North-West  and  North-East  India  to 
determine  their  own  constitutions  with  due  regard  to  minority  rights. 

The  possibility  of  non-Muslim  areas  contiguous  to  the  Hindustan  Provinces 
opting  out  and  joining  Hindustan  would  have  to  be  considered. 

20.  During  the  Interim  period  we  would  encourage  every  sort  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  Northern  India  and  the  rest  of  India  in  the  hope  that  feeling  in 
favour  of  an  Indian  Union  would  grow. 

21.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are: 

(a)  It  is  consistent  with  what  we  ourselves  have  recognised  in  our  Statement 
as  justice  for  the  Muslims. 

(b)  it  absolves  us  from  the  charge  of  letting  down  entirely  those  who 
supported  us  in  the  war  and  who  were  given  assurances  in  1940  that  they 
would  not  be  subjected  by  the  British  Parliament  to  a  form  of  Government 
whose  authority  they  directly  denied. 

(c)  It  gives  complete  political  independence  to  the  Hindu  majority  in  their 
majority  areas  without  qualification.  By  doing  so  it  disarms  the  Congress 
whose  weapons  of  civil  disobedience  and  sabotage  in  these  areas  would  be 
made  ineffective. 

(d)  It  is  consistent  with  our  undertaking  that  the  resistance  of  a  minority 
must  not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  political  progress  of  the  majority. 
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(e)  We  escape  the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  assisting  the  Hindus  to 
suppress  a  Muslim  revolt. 

The  disadvantages  are: 

(x)  It  will  be  argued  that  we  are  lending  our  support  to  the  partition  of 
India  in  spite  of  our  Statement  of  May  16th. 

(y)  We  should  remain  responsible  for  the  course  of  events  in  the  Muslim- 
major  ity  Provinces  where  there  might  be  trouble  with  the  Hindu  and  Sikh 
minorities. 

(z)  We  might  find  it  difficult  to  make  our  eventual  withdrawal  from  the 
Muslim  areas  at  the  moment  of  our  choice. 

22.  It  has  not  of  course  escaped  our  notice  that  the  plan  we  have  described 
above  cannot  be  carried  out  within  the  provisions  of  the  existing  constitution 
as  defined  in  the  India  Act  of  1935.  It  is  admittedly  an  emergency  plan  to  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  urgent  necessity  and  requiring  subsequent  approval 
of  Parliament.  We  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  none  of  us  regards  this  plan 
as  fully  satisfactory.  There  is  no  satisfactory  solution  except  by  securing 
agreement  and  we  must  therefore  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  that 
agreement.  All  that  can  be  said  of  our  plan  is  that  it  is  the  least  bad  of  all  the 
possible  alternatives  in  a  situation  which  we  hope  will  not  arise  but  of  which 
we  must  face  the  possibility. 

23 .  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  lay  these  ultimate  possibilities  before  you  at  this 
stage  and  to  ask  for  the  preliminary  reaction  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  on 
what  should  be  done  in  the  situations  described  above,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  handling  of  the  next  phase  of  our  discussions  with  the  party  leaders, 
which  will  begin  after  the  5th  June,  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  the  last  resort.  And  secondly,  because  a  dangerous  situation  may 
arise  quite  suddenly,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  for  prompt  action  to  be 
taken  with  the  shortest  possible  time  for  consultation  with  you,  as  any  hesita¬ 
tion  may  unnecessarily  endanger  the  lives  of  our  nationals. 

24.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  said  very  little  in  the  above  with  regard  to 
the  States.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  most  of  the  Rulers  would  prefer 
British  Rule  to  continue  at  any  rate  until  they  have  been  given  time  to  adjust 
their  relations  with  British  India;  and  that  they  would  regard  a  premature 
withdrawal  as  a  betrayal  of  their  interests  and  a  poor  reward  for  their  loyal 
support  in  the  war.  We  should  therefore  use  our  utmost  endeavours  with  the 
Hindu  Provinces  to  obtain  for  them  the  best  possible  terms  in  the  new  situation. 

25.  It  is  plain  that  the  risks  to  Europeans  in  this  country  may  become  very 
considerable.  We  think  that  the  M.W.T.  and  Service  Departments  should 
work  out  on  a  Top  Secret  basis  an  emergency  plan  for  removal  of  United 
Kingdom  civilians  from  India  and  consult  G.H.Q.,  India,  in  regard  to  it.  It 
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would  be  a  great  help  if  immediate  steps  could  be  taken  to  expedite  the  passages 
home  of  women  and  children  of  whom  there  are  long  waiting  lists. 

26.  Owing  to  his  illness  Cripps  has  not  sat  in  throughout  the  discussions  on 
this  telegram  but  he  has  discussed  final  draft.  He  dissents  from  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  proposals  described  in  paragraph  8  [9]  which  he  considers  would  be 
more  workable  than  the  plan  recommended. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 
Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/22:  f  122 


IMMEDIATE 
TOP  SECRET 


3  June  1946,  <5.55  pm 
Received:  4  June,  12.30  am 

cabin  20.  For  Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  Prime  Minister. 

Thank  you  for  your  58.1 

I  agree  reply  to  Azad2  does  not  go  beyond  what  has  been  approved. 

1  No.  421.  2  No.  409. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&J /5/337:  pp.  401-3 

immediate  3  June  1946 

TOP  SECRET 

I  am  writing  in  continuation  of  my  letter  of  yesterday  to  ask  for  further 
elucidation  on  four  points  which  had  been  raised  by  me  previously  but  were 
inadvertently  omitted  in  my  letter  of  the  2nd  June.1 

(A)  In  the  enclosure  to  my  letter  of  the  17th  May2  to  Your  Excellency  I  had 
inter  alia  requested,  in  regard  to  paragraph  19  {it)  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s 
Statement,  that  the  details  in  regard  to  the  parties  with  whom  the  proposed 
Negotiating  Committee  of  the  States  is  expected  to  negotiate  may  be  eluci¬ 
dated.  In  Your  Excellency’s  reply3  of  the  29th  May  1946  it  is  indicated  that 
the  primary  task  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  would  doubtless  be  to  “secure 
agreement  with  the  British  India  Members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly”. 
This  needs  further  elucidation  which  I  solicit.  Is  this  Committee  expected  to 
negotiate  with  the  292  British  India  Members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  or 

1  No.  435.  2  No.  312.  3  No.  402. 
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with  a  small  Committee  appointed  by  them?  If  the  intention  be  that  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  on  these  matters  may  be  conducted  by  small  Committees 
on  both  sides,  will  the  Members  of  the  British  Indian  Committee  for  this 
purpose  be  selected  by  the  majority  party  or  the  main  parties  or  all  the  parties 
from  British  India  on  the  Constituent  Assembly?  Or,  is  it  contemplated  that 
the  proposed  Committee  from  the  States  may  informally  negotiate  on  these 
points  separately  with  the  leaders  of  the  main  groups  of  British  India  Members 
on  the  Constituent  Assembly,  i.e.,  primarily  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
and  the  League  High  Commands  respectively?  The  States  would  also  like  to 
know  what  would  happen  in  case  an  important  section  of  British  India  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  accepts  the  main  points  urged  by  the  States 
and  the  other  group  rejects  them. 

(B)  At  my  interview  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  9th  May  1946, 4  one 
of  the  points  asked  by  me  was  whether  the  Constitution-making  Body  could 
decide  a  major  point  affecting  the  States  by  a  British  India  majority?  No  reply 
was  then  given.  The  Statements  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  16th 
and  20th  [25th]  May5  are  also  silent  on  this  point.  The  view  of  the  States 
on  this  matter  of  vital  importance  has  been  explained  in  paragraph  3  of  my 
yesterday’s  letter  to  Your  Excellency. 

Another  important  question  has  been  raised  on  this  subject.  Paragraph  19  {yii) 
of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  of  the  16th  May  1946  provides  that 
“in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly,  resolutions  varying  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  15  above  or  raising  any  major  communal  issue  shall  require  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  present  and  voting  of  each  of  the  two  major 
communities”.  Will  it  be  possible  for  a  majority  of  the  Union  Constituent 
Assembly  consisting  solely  of  British  Indian  members,  including  majority  of 
the  Hindus  and  of  the  Muslims  respectively,  if  the  majority  or  even  most  of 
the  93  representatives  from  the  States  vote  against  it,  to  pass  a  resolution 
affecting  the  established  Sovereign  rights  and  other  vital  and  important  rights 
of  the  States  ?  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  a  purely 
British  Indian  majority  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  in  the 
plan  announced  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  16th  May,  for  instance  sub- 
paragraph  (4)  of  paragraph  15  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  which 
enjoins  that  “the  States  will  retain  all  subjects  and  powers  other  than  those 
ceded  to  the  Union”  ?  And  if  this  be  possible,  what  remedy  will  be  open  to  the 
States  ? 

(C)  Your  Excellency  has,  in  your  letter  of  the  29th  May,  confirmed  my 
presumption  that  the  States  so  desiring  will  be  free,  so  far  as  their  relations 
inter  se  are  concerned,  to  form  a  group  or  groups  among  themselves  on  such 
terms  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  You  have 
stated  further  that  “the  relationship  of  any  such  groups  of  States  to  the  British 
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India  structure  would  be  a  matter  for  negotiation”.  While  the  proviso  men¬ 
tioned  by  Your  Excellency  and  quoted  above  is  appreciated,  it  is  taken  as 
understood  in  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  that,  if  in  spite  of  their 
desire  to  join  the  proposed  all-India  Union,  a  number  of  States  find  it  impossible 
to  do  so  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  some  of  the  other  parties 
concerned,  such  of  these  States  as  may  so  desire  will  be  free  to  form  a  group  or 
groups  among  themselves  on  such  terms  and  for  such  purposes,  including  the 
subjects  of  foreign  affairs,  defence  and  communications,  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  subject  of  course  to  the  relationship  of  any  such  groups  of  States 
to  the  British  India  structure  being  a  matter  for  mutual  negotiation.  Without 
this  right,  which  appears  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  the  position  stated  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Cabinet  Mission,  the  States  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  other  parties  concerned.  I  shall  be  grateful  to 
receive  Your  Excellency’s  confirmation  of  this  position. 

(D)  If,  with  all  the  goodwill  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  British  India  on  questions  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  States  there  is,  in  the  end,  no  agreement,  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  States  and  of  their  treaties  and  engagements  ? 

2.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  Your  Excellency  with  these  points,  but  they  are 
important  to  present  the  complete  picture  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  take 
final  decisions. 

4  No.  226.  5  Nos.  303  and  376. 
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Sardar  Baldev  Singh  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 


LIP&J/5/337 :  pp •  403~4 

Simla,  4  June  1946 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  1st  June1  and  for  its  enclosure2  addressed 
to  Master  Tara  Singh  which,  as  desired,  I  am  passing  on  to  him. 

2.  I  well  realise  the  disappointment  you  must  have  felt  over  the  reactions 
of  the  Sikh  community  to  the  Delegation’s  statement.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
do  all  I  can  to  improve  the  present  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  and  am  grateful 
to  you  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  for  giving  Master  Tara  Singh  and  me 
another  opportunity  of  a  personal  discussion.  My  own  hope  is  that  through 
the  kind  intervention  of  His  Excellency  a  way  will  be  found,  as  indicated  by 
you,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Sikh  community.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  trouble  you  needlessly;  but  I  do  feel  that  the  situation  as  left  by 

1  No.  423.  2  No.  424. 
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your  letter  needs  improvement.  The  point  that  is  being  pressed  is  that  the 
Statement  has  put  the  Sikhs  at  par  with  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  one  place; 
in  another,  as  I  have  submitted,  it  discriminates  against  us.  The  contrast  is 
glaring. 

3.  It  is  true  that  the  Sikhs  feel  relieved  that  India  has  not  been  divided  into 
two  sovereign  States.  My  community  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  the  first  to  raise 
its  protest  against  any  such  scheme.  You  will,  however,  agree  that  the  State¬ 
ment  as  it  stands  officially  interpreted  does  envisage  the  possibility  of  such 
a  division  materialising  at  some  future  date.  The  seeds  of  Pakistan  are,  we  all 
fear,  already  there  in  the  Group  system  and  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Groups 
and  their  ultimate  disposition  is  to  be  decided  by  force  of  numbers,  the  Sikhs 
cannot  but  contemplate  their  future  with  grave  misgivings. 

4.  Nor  has  the  partitioning  of  the  Punjab  been  abandoned  in  Sikh  interests. 
This  is  only  too  clear  from  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  6  and  the  earlier 
portion  of  paragraph  7  of  the  Statement.  The  partitioning  was  abandoned  for 
administrative  and  economic  reasons  in  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  primarily. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  is  that  as  the  Groups  have  been  devised 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  Muslims  for  communal  reason,  the  Punjab  should  have 
been  partitioned  in  the  interests  of  the  Sikh  community  on  the  same  basis. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  Sikhs  would  have  been  split  into  two.  The  Sikhs 
are  not  unaware  of  this  but  the  community  prefers  the  alternative  if  only  as  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils  and  particularly  because  in  this  event  those  of  us  in  non- 
Muslim  territory  would  have  found  adequate  support  and  means  for  protecting 
the  rest  in  case  of  need. 

5.  The  present  position  is  more  grave  than  appears  on  surface.  Many  of  us 
are  already  asking  the  question  whether  the  compulsory  Group  Scheme  of 
the  Delegation  will  not  defeat  the  purpose  the  British  Government  and  we 
have  in  view.  If  the  Sikhs  are  left  in  their  present  unenviable  plight,  sheer 
stress  of  circumstances  may  well  give  rise  to  new  unhealthy  alliances — now 
inconceivable.  Some  of  them,  might  for  instance,  be  coerced  into  falling  in 
line  with  disruptive  Muslim  elements  and  join  hands  with  them  in  under¬ 
mining  India’s  integrity.  Or,  there  is  the  undeniable  infiltration  of  exotic 
ideologies  in  India,  leading  people  into  channels  wholly  at  variance  with 
Indian  national  solidarity.  We  see  them  operating  elsewhere  and  disrupting 
countries  by  regimenting  fissiparous  tendencies.  It  will,  I  submit,  be  manifestly 
unjust  to  relegate  us  into  a  role  where  we  shall  be  weakened  and  thus  disabled 
from  either  maintaining  ourselves  or  helping  our  country.  I  beg  you  to  give 
thought  to  this  larger  problem. 

PS. — I  have  telegraphed  your  Secretary  that  Master  Tara  Singh  and  I  will 
be  in  Delhi  on  the  6th  for  discussion. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 

L/P&JI5I337 :  p •  404 

PERSONAL  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  4  June  1946 

You  asked  me  yesterday  to  give  you  an  assurance  about  the  action  that  would 
be  taken  if  one  party  accepted  the  scheme  in  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  16th  May,  and  the  other  refused. 

2.  I  can  give  you  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  my  personal  assurance 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  either 
party;  and  that  we  shall  go  ahead  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  statement  so 
far  as  circumstances  permit  if  either  party  accepts;  but  we  hope  that  both  will 
accept. 

3 .  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  see  that  the  existence  of  this  assurance 
does  not  become  public.  If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  tell  your  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  that  you  have  an  assurance,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  explain 
to  them  this  condition. 


447 

Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  405 

No.  592/47  4  June  194 6 

His  Excellency  asks  me  to  reply  to  two  questions  you  put  to  him  yesterday. 

2.  There  is  no  objection  to  members  of  the  Interim  Government  being  also 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

3.  With  regard  to  Baluchistan,  it  is  intended  that  the  Shahi  Jirga  which  will 
sit  with  the  non-official  members  of  the  Quetta  Municipality  for  the  election 
of  a  representative  will  not  include  members  from  Kalat  State. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 

LIP&JI5I337 :  p.  403 

TOP  SECRET  4  June  1946 

No.  592/45 

I  am  grateful  for  Your  Highness’s  letter  of  the  2nd  June.1  I  appreciate  the 
anxieties  you  have  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Princes,  but  I  think  that  Your 
Highn  ess  will  take  a  different  view  after  you  have  talked  over  the  background 
with  Corfield.  I  suggest  you  should  do  this  in  Bombay  before  the  meetings 
take  place.  I  fear  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  reply  after  consulting  the 
Cabinet  Mission  to  all  the  points  in  your  letter  in  time  for  the  meetings. 

PS. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  Your  Highness’s  further 
letter  of  the  3rd  June,2  which  Corfield  will  also  be  prepared  to  discuss. 

1  No.  435.  2  No.  444. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Sir  G.  Spence  and  Mr  Menon 
R/3l  1/113:/ 148 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  4  June  1946 

No.  592/47 
My  dear 

It  seems  necessary  to  consider  how  the  Executive  Council  should  be  formed  if 
the  Muslim  League  were  to  accept  the  Mission’s  Plan  and  the  Congress  were 
to  reject  it.  There  would  then  presumably  be  four  or  five  Muslim  Leaguers, 
two  or  three  representatives  of  minorities,  and  four  or  five  seats  reserved  for 
the  Congress  but  filled  by  other  Hindus  or  officials. 

2.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  other  Hindus?  I  imagine  that 
people  like  Sir  Homi  Mody,  N.  R.  Sarker  and  Mr.  Aney  would  be  doubtful 
starters,  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  succeed  if  H.E.  approached  some  rather 
independent  Congressmen  like  Rajagopalachari  or  K.  C.  Neogy. 

3.  Though  I  have  said  that  the  seats  might  be  filled  by  Hindus  I  imagine 
one  might  go  to  Dr.  Ambedkar.  Sir  Manohar  Lai  who  was  Finance  Member  in 
the  Punjab  Government  for  many  years  might  possibly  be  a  good  choice. 

4.  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions. 
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5.  I  think  that  excepting  Dr.  Ambedkar  H.E.  would  probably  avoid 
reappointing  Members  of  the  present  Executive  Council. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  to  Lord  Fethick-Lawrence  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  LIP&JI8I527:  ff  24-7 

immediate  5  June  1946,  4.2  am 

SECRET 

cabin  21.  Following  for  Secretary  of  State  from  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Henderson. 

1.  Your  telegrams  S/18  and  index  37.1  After  consultation  with  Dominions 
Office2  and  Foreign  Office,  matter  has  been  discussed  with  Law  Officers  and 
following  is  considered  by  them  to  be  appropriate.3 

2.  We  assume  that  Government  of  India  will  continue  on  existing  Constitu¬ 
tional  basis  for  the  time  being.  That  being  so  we  contemplate  that  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  particular  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with 
transfer  of  power  cannot  be  decided  with  any  degree  of  finality  until  Constituent 
Assembly  has  carried  its  work  of  drafting  the  new  constitution  at  least  to  the 
point  of  indicating  clearly  whether  India  will  or  will  not  remain  within  the 
Commonwealth.  The  position  then  can  be  dealt  with  on  alternative  footing 
as  follows: 

3.  If  it  is  clear  that  India  will  secede: 

(a)  A  smaller  body  should  be  set  up  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  in  its 
original  or  in  a  modified  form  of  functioning  at  a  later  date  as  a  provi¬ 
sional  Government  to  which  power  might  properly  be  transferred.  It 
would  be  a  matter  for  consideration  in  the  light  of  expressed  Indian 
opinion  at  that  time  how  this  body  should  be  constituted  but  possibly 
it  might  be  appointed  ad  hoc  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  might  be 
a  body  of  acknowledged  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  satisfactorily  accredited 
as  representative  of  India. 

(b)  Negotiations  should  then  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  draft  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  Treaty  eventually  to  be  entered  into  and  should  cover  such 
matters  as  require  settlement  before  transfer  of  power  can  take  place. 

1  Nos.  246  and  290.  2  See  No.  298. 

3  Other  papers  relating  to  the  consultations  with  the  Dominions  Office  and  Foreign  Office  and  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Law  Officers  are  on  L/P&J/8/527. 

3  F 
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These  should,  include  the  acceptance  by  Indian  Government  so  far  as 
applicable  of  all  relevant  Treaty  obligations. 

(c)  When  negotiations  completed,  that  is  Treaty  drafted  and  agreement 
ready  to  be  entered  into  and  position  generally  crystallised,  the  Agree¬ 
ment  should  be  entered  into  with  the  Indian  body  providing  that 
Treaty  will  be  ratified  by  Government  of  India  when  set  up  under  terms 
of  new  Constitution  and  if  in  circumstances  then  obtaining  it  seems 
appropriate  it  would  be  desirable  simultaneously  to  recognise  this  body 
as  prospective  provisional  Government  of  India  to  which  power  could 
be  formally  transferred  under  sanction  of  legislation  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph  (d).  The  question  whether  Parliamentary  approval  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  should  be  sought  before  legislation  as  in  sub- 
paragraph  (d)  is  introduced  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration  on 
political  grounds. 

(d)  Legislation  should  be  introduced  into  U.K.  Parliament: 

(i)  Conferring  on  His  Majesty  power  by  Order-in-Council  to  transfer 
powers  as  and  when  appropriate  to  Provisional  Government. 

(ii)  Repealing  Government  of  India  Act,  1935,  as  from  date  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Order-in-Council  for  transfer  of  powers. 

(iii)  Declaring  that  India  independent  and  no  longer  forms  part  of  His 
Majesty’s  Dominions. 

(iv)  Giving  legislative  effect  so  far  as  necessary  to  terms  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  for  a  Treaty. 

(v)  Enabling  His  Majesty  (preferably  by  a  separate  Act)  to  change 
style  and  title  (the  necessary  assent  from  Dominions  having  been 
obtained  for  this  purpose  pursuant  to  Preamble  to  Statute  of 
Westminster,  1931,  and  being  recited  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Act). 

(e)  The  Treaty  would  in  due  course  be  concluded  between  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Government  appointed  under  the  new  Indian 
Constitution. 

4.  On  the  footing  that  it  becomes  clear  that  India  will  remain  within  the 
Empire  we  contemplate  that  Government  of  India  should  be  carried  on  under 
existing  Constitutional  provisions  with  reconstituted  Council  until  the  new 
Indian  Government  has  been  set  up  in  terms  of  the  new  Constitution.  On  this 
hypothesis: 

(a)  Negotiations  covering  the  matters  which  will  require  to  be  regulated 
before  India  becomes  independent  as  in  paragraph  3  (6)  above  should 
be  conducted  with  some  India  body  constituted  on  similar  lines  to  the 
body  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  (a)  above. 

(b)  The  negotiations  should,  mutatis  mutandis,  proceed  on  the  lines  above 
described.  The  negotiations  should  lead  to  the  formulation  of  an  agree- 
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ment  for  a  Treaty  to  be  entered  into  between  the  U.K.  Government  and 
the  Government  set  up  under  the  Constitution  and  the  negotiating  body 
should  undertake  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so  that  a  Treaty  in  those  terms 
would  be  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  India  set  up  under  the 
Constitution. 

(c)  The  agreement  should  if  possible  be  concluded  at  about  the  time  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  completes  the  preparation  of  the  draft  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  when  this  has  been  formulated  legislation  should  be 
introduced  in  the  U.K.  Parliament: 

(i)  Repealing  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935. 

(ii)  Establishing  the  new  Constitution  preferably  on  the  lines  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act,  1900,  that  is,  by  annexing  it  as 
a  Schedule  to  the  Act. 

(iii)  Giving  Parliamentary  approval  and  formal  recognition  to  the 
agreement  referred  to  above  which  should  be  annexed  in  a  Schedule. 

(iv)  Formally  declaring  the  new  status  of  India  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  and  embodying  certain  provisions  analogous  to 
those  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (this  is  considered 
preferable  either  to  amending  that  Statute  or  applying  the  Statute 
by  reference). 

(v)  Empowering  His  Majesty  (preferably  by  a  separate  Act)  to  make 
any  change  in  the  Royal  style  and  title. 

(vi)  Conferring  powers  on  His  Majesty  to  transfer  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  new  Indian  Government  and,  if  necessary,  as  an 
interim  measure  pending  the  establishment  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  provisional  body  as  and  when  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Preamble  to  the  Act  should  recite  the  assent  of  the  Dominion 
Governments  which  would  have  to  be  sought  in  respect  of  the  provision 
for  the  change  in  the  Royal  Title. 

(e)  The  body  referred  to  in  4 (a)  above  would  be  an  ad  hoc  negotiating  body 
set  up  on  the  lines  of  the  body  referred  to  in  3  (a)  above,  but  it  would 
have  no  formal  function  other  than  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  in  their  Constitution 
assign  to  it  as  necessary  to  set  up  the  new  Indian  Government  provided 
for  by  Constitution.  It  could,  however,  be  given  formal  powers  to  act 
as  an  interim  Provisional  Government  under  the  British  legislation 
establishing  the  new  Constitution.  This  suggested  arrangement  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  tentative,  and  whatever  is  done  on  these  lines  will  have  to  fit 
in  with  expressed  Indian  wishes  and  with  the  circumstances  at  the  time. 

(/)  When  the  new  Government  had  been  formed  under  the  Constitution 
a  formal  Treaty  implementing  the  Agreement  would  be  concluded. 
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5.  In  either  event  the  actual  transfer  of  Power  would  be  carried  out  by  His 
Majesty  by  Order-in-Council,  possibly  by  stages  as  agreed  with  Indian  leaders. 

6.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  deal  with  your  question  in  such  detail  as  seems 
possible  in  the  absence  of  any  close  precedent  and  in  ignorance  of  the  course 
which  events  may  take,  but  the  short  answer  on  the  point  referred  to  in  your 
index  37  is  this:  that  if  India  remains  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
legislation  will  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  new  Constitution  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  scheduling  it  unamended  to  the  general  Act  which  will  be 
required  for  the  repeal  of  existing  legislation,  while  if  India  decides  to  leave 
the  Commonwealth,  Parliament  will  have  no  concern  with  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  would  of  course  have  to  repeal  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1935,  and  declare  India  independent.  In  either  event,  as  a  matter  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention,  consent  of  Dominions  to  change  in  style  and  title  of  the 
Crown  would  be  required,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  politically  desirable  to 
secure  their  concurrence  in  the  whole  arrangement. 
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Sir  G.  Spence  to  Mr  Abell 
R/3lilii3:ff  154-5 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  5  June  1946 

My  dear  Abell, 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  dictate  a  reply  to  your  Secret  and  Personal  d.o.  letter  No. 
592/47  of  yesterday,1  and  I  am  writing  in  pencil  as  I  believe  myself  to  be  less 
illegible  in  pencil  than  in  ink. 

Para.  2.  (i)  Should  not  Modi ,  being  a  Parsi,  come  in,  if  at  all,  as  a  representative 
of  a  minority  and  not  against  the  Hindu  quota  ? 

(ii)  I  should  have  thought  it  would  be  a  considerable  “scoop”  if  Rajago- 
palachari  could  be  induced  to  come  in  and  that  the  attempt  was  worth  making. 
K.  M.  Munshi  of  Bombay  might  perhaps  be  added  to  the  potentials  in  the  field. 
Neogy ,  I  would  say,  was  also  worth  trying.  Benthall  told  me  that  he  (Neogy) 
told  him  that  he  was  not  at  all  happy  in  the  Congress  fold. 

(iii)  I  should  say  that  Sarker  and  Aney  would  be  worth  trying  but  on  a  lower 
level  than  Rajagopalachari. 

Para.  3.  (i)  I  should  have  thought  that  Ambedkar  would  come  in  more  appro¬ 
priately  as  the  representative  of  a  minority  (Scheduled  Castes)  than  against 
the  Hindu  quota. 

(ii)  Might  not  his  recent  defeat  in  the  general  election  to  the  Punjab  Assembly 
be  against  Manohar  Lai  from  the  publicity  point  of  view? 
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Para.  4.  (i)  Shanmukham  Ghetty  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  possible. 

(ii)  My  only  other  suggestion  is  chat  the  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  give 
the  Central  Govt,  what  it  has  lacked  for  years,  and  that  it  badly  needs,  namely 
a  Law  Member  able  and  willing  to  function  effectively  as  such.  B.  N.  Ran 
suggests  himself. 

(iii)  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  H.E,  is  prepared  to  tap  the  official 
field,  Sir  G.  S.  Bajpai,  and  Bewoor  might  be  possibles. 


Para.  5.  With  deference  I  hazard  the  view  that  if  only  by  reason  of  his  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  Mudaliar  may  be  regarded  as  meriting  inclusion  in  any 
Central  Government  not  formed  exclusively  on  political  lines. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  H.  SPENCE 


1  No.  449. 
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Mr  Menon  to  Mr  Abell 
Rl3lilii3:ff  156-7 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  NEW  DELHI,  5  June  1 946 

My  dear  George, 

Please  refer  to  your  Secret  and  Personal  demi-official  letter  No.  592/47  of  the 
4th  June.1  In  the  circumstances  contemplated  by  you,  whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  any  Hindu  non-official  members  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
objections  which  the  Congress  takes  to  the  Cabinet  plan.  If  the  Congress  is 
unreasonable,  there  should  be  persons  holding  middle  opinion  whom  we 
should  be  able  to  get,  e.g.,  Sir  N.  Gopalaswamy  Iyengar  from  Madras.  But  if 
the  issues  which  the  Congress  raises  are  of  a  nature  likely  to  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  the  chances  are  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  any  Hindus  worth  the 
name.  I  think  that  it  this  is  the  case  it  would  be  best  to  fill  all  the  seats  intended 
for  Hindus  with  officials  serving  or  retired.  One  justification  for  adopting  this 
course  would  be,  first,  that  it  would  conduce  to  efficiency,  and,  secondly,  that 
this  is  intended  as  only  a  temporary  arrangement  pending  the  acceptance  of 
the  plan  by  the  Congress. 

2.  On  this  basis  the  composition  which  I  suggest  for  the  new  Executive 
Council  is  as  follows: 

4  Muslim  League  members 

1  Anglo-Indian  (Mr.  Anthony) 

1  Indian  Christian  (from  either  Madras  or  the  Punjab) 


1  No.  449. 
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I  Sikh 

I  Scheduled  Caste  man 

4  officials 

H.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

This  would  give  us  an  Executive  Council  of  14  members  including  H.E. 

3 .  Under  this  arrangement  I  do  not  myself  think  we  should  Indianise  either 
the  External  Affairs  or  the  War  Department.  In  both  these  Departments  the 
existing  arrangements  can  very  well  continue.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
Indianise  the  whole  Council  mainly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Muslim 
League  giving,  of  course,  proper  representation  to  the  minorities,  but  I  do  not 
understand  this  to  be  your  intention. 

4.  As  regards  the  Scheduled  Castes  seat,  with  great  respect  I  suggest  that 
Sivaraj  might  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Ambedkar.  Dr.  Ambedkar  has 
become  very  unpopular  especially  after  his  personal  attacks  on  the  Congress 
leaders  and  even  people  sympathetic  to  his  aspirations  have  become  alienated. 
He  has  after  all  served  for  4  years  on  the  Council,  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  Sivaraj  may  be  able  to  pull  better  in  the  team  than  Dr.  Ambedkar. 

5.  The  above  represents  my  provisional  conclusions,  but  before  we  finalise 
them  we  should  have  more  definite  information  about  the  attitude  of  the 
political  parties. 

Yours  sincerely, 
v.  P.  MENON 


453 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  403-6 

secret  new  deihi,  5  June  1946 

I  have  been  thinking  carefully  over  our  discussion  the  other  day1  regarding 
the  powers  of  the  Interim  Government  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  course 
that  we  can  well  pursue  in  common  agreement. 

According  to  the  Hindustan  Times  of  today  the  letter  that  you  sent  on  May 
30th2  to  Maulana  [Azad]  has  been  “well  received  by  the  Congress  leaders  in 
Mussoorie”  and  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory  if  that  is  in  fact  the  case.  But  Azad 
has  told  us  from  the  beginning  that  he  will  want  to  be  able  to  say  something 
publicly  justifying  his  consent  for  himself  or  others  of  the  Congress  leaders  to 
take  part  in  your  Interim  Government.  As  I  see  it,  if  Congress  should  desire  to 
publish  your  letter  of  May  30th  we  could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  so 
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as  I  do  not  think  it  was  marked  confidential,  and  it  was  in  fact  intended  for 
them  to  use  as  they  thought  fit. 

But  there  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  publication  of  this  letter  as  such. 
In  the  first  place  in  itself  it  contains  sentences  which  seem  to  me  unsuitable  for 
reproduction,  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish  this 
letter  without  raising  a  demand  for  the  publication  of  the  letter  from  Azad 
to  which  this  was  a  reply,  and  in  that  letter  there  are  a  large  number  of  other 
issues  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  present  matter  and  quite  unsuitable  for  publica¬ 
tion  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  turn 
the  substance  of  your  letter  into  a  positive  statement  for  publication  if  the 
Congress  so  desire  and  I  should  imagine  that  you  would  take  an3  exception 
to  this  course.  But  as  in  this  form  it  may  convey  a  somewhat  different  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  letter  as  actually  written  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  we  should 
send  the  statement  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  approval  in  advance  of  allowing 
the  Congress  to  see  it  or  use  it,  and  this  telegram  ought  to  go  tomorrow, 
Thursday. 

Assuming  that  you  agree  to  this  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  best  for  you 
yourself  to  draft  the  statement  in  its  new  form,  but  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  it 
myself  and  enclose  a  draft  herewith.  In  the  first  paragraph  I  have  transposed 
the  words  about  His  Majesty’s  Government  which  will  only  be  appropriate 
if  we  get  the  Prime  Minister’s  approval. 

Of  course  it  will  be  much  better  if  they  do  not  want  to  publish  anything  at 
all  and  in  any  case  we  shall  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  offer  this  statement  to 
them  unless  they  express  to  us  their  necessity  of  publishing  something. 


Enclosure  to  No.  4 S3 

SUGGESTED  STATEMENT  BY  THE  VICEROY 

During  the  interim  period  the  constitutional  position  cannot  be  changed; 
but  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  assured  me  that  they  will  treat  the  new 
Interim  Government  with  the  same  close  consultation  and  consideration  as 
a  Dominion  Government. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  will  give  to  the  Indian  Government  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  my  intention  faithfully  to  carry  out  this  undertaking. 

I  am  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  worked 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  any  formal  docu¬ 
ment  and  guarantees.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Ministers  are  prepared  to  trust 

1  No.  441.  2  No.  409. 

3  The  copy  on  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  file  (L/P&J/10/48 :  f  12)  reads  no’. 
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me  we  shall  be  able  to  co-operate  in  a  manner  which  will  give  India  a  sense  of 
freedom  from  external  control  and  will  prepare  for  complete  freedom  as  soon 
as  the  new  constitution  is  made. 


454 

Rao  Bahadur  Sivaraj  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI5/337 :  pp.  410-13 

No.  592/73/43  5  June  194 6 

A  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Scheduled  Castes 
Federation  was  held  in  Bombay  on  4th  June  1946  under  my  Chairmanship  to 
consider  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Cabinet  Mission 
regarding  the  future  constitution  of  India.  The  Working  Committee  has 
passed  a  Resolution  which  they  have  asked  me  to  send  to  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission  for  their  consideration.  In  pursuance  thereof,  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  that  Resolution.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  know  from  the  Cabinet 
Mission  if  they  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the  demands  contained  in 
paragraph  6  of  the  Resolution. 


Enclosure  to  No.  434 

The  All-India  Scheduled  Castes  Federation 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WORKING 
COMMITTEE  HELD  AT  BOMBAY  ON  4TH  JUNE  1946 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  All-India  Scheduled  Castes  Federation  has 
taken  into  consideration  (1)  the  first  statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Mission 
on  the  Constitution  of  India;  (2)  the  Press  interviews  given  by  the  Members  of 
the  Mission  in  amplification  of  their  statement;  (3)  the  second  statement  made 
by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  (4)  the  correspondence  between  the  Cabinet 
Mission  and  the  Hon’ble  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar.  There  are  many  points  arising 
from  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  which  the  Working  Committee 
would  like  to  state  its  views.  For  the  present,  the  Working  Committee  prefers 
to  deal  with  the  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  for  framing  the  future  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  India  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Scheduled  Castes. 

2.  The  Working  Committee  has  noticed  with  profound  indignation  that 
the  Cabinet  Mission  has  not  mentioned  the  Scheduled  Castes  even  once  in  the 
course  of  their  statement  of  5,000  words.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  The  Mission  could  not  have 
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been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Untouchables,  their  disabilities,  the 
tyrannies  and  oppressions  practised  upon  them  day  to  day  by  the  Caste  Hindus 
all  throughout  India.  The  Cabinet  Mission  could  not  have  been  unaware  of 
the  pronouncements  made  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  Untouch¬ 
ables  were  separate  from  the  Caste  Hindus  and  constituted  a  distinct  element  in 
the  national  life  of  India.  The  Cabinet  Mission  could  not  have  been  unaware 
of  the  pledges  given  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  no  Constitution  which 
had  not  the  consent  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  would  be  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Cabinet  Mission  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  Simla 
Conference  convened  by  Lord  Wavell  only  a  year  ago,  the  Scheduled  Castes 
were  given  separate  representation  from  the  Caste  Hindus.  Having  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  the  Working  Committee  feels  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  ignoring  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  done,  the 
Cabinet  Mission  has  brought  the  name  of  the  British  nation  into  disgrace  and 
disrepute. 

3.  The  Working  Committee  has  noticed  the  statement  made  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission  in  the  course  of  the  Press  interviews  that  they  have  made  double 
provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  in  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  Working  Committee  feels 
bound  to  say  that  these  provisions  are  absolutely  illusory  and  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.  In  the  plan  set  out  by  them  the  Mission  have  not  reserved 
any  seat  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the  election  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  they  have  done  for  the  Sikhs  and  the  Muslims. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  elect  a  specified  number 
of  Scheduled  Caste  members  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly  may  not  have  in  it  any  representative  of  the 
Scheduled  Castes.  And  even  if  a  few  representatives  of  the  Scheduled  Castes 
should  find  place  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  they  being  elected  by  Hindu 
votes,  they  can  never  represent  the  true  interests  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  As 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  it  cannot  be  substantially  different  from  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  It  will  only  be  a  reflection  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

4.  The  Working  Committee  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Cabinet  Mission  could  have  come  to  believe  that  they  had  made  enough 
and  good  provision  for  giving  effective  voice  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Advisory  Committee.  Abundant  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  evidence  was  presented  to  the  Mission  to  show  that  the  real  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  are  those  who  were  elected  in  the  primary 
elections  for  which  the  Scheduled  Castes  have  separate  electorates,  that  the 
present  Scheduled  Caste  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  who  fought 
the  primary  elections  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  and  that  on  account  of 
the  vicious  system  of  joint  electorates  the  men  who  were  at  the  bottom  in  the 
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primary  elections  came  to  the  top  in  the  final  elections  only  because  of  the 
Caste  Hindu  votes  and  that  therefore  the  Scheduled  Caste  members  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  in  no  way  represent  the  Scheduled  Castes  but  they  are 
tools  of  the  Caste  Hindus.  Far  from  making  double  provision  for  representing 
the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Mission  has  without  compunction  ignored  this  unimpeachable  evidence 
and  without  any  justification  committed  the  gravest  act  of  treachery  in  leaving 
the  Scheduled  Castes  to  the  mercy  of  the  Hindus.  The  Working  Committee 
desires  to  inform  the  Mission  that  the  Scheduled  Castes  are  not  impressed 
either  by  their  logic  or  by  their  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

5.  While  the  whole  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  is  mischievous  inasmuch  as 
it  proposes  to  solve  the  minority  problem  by  allowing  freedom  to  the  Muslim 
majority  to  dispose  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  in  the  Muslim  zone  and  the 
Hindu  majority  to  dispose  of  the  non-Hindu  minorities  including  the  Scheduled 
Castes  in  the  Hindu  zone,  the  Working  Committee  finds  that  the  Cabinet 
Mission  in  framing  its  plan  has  shown  greater  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
Muslim  community  than  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Scheduled  Castes. 
In  paragraph  15  of  their  plan  the  Cabinet  Mission  have  prescribed  what  matters 
are  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  object  behind  this 
provision  in  paragraph  15  is  to  prevent  the  domination  of  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity  by  the  Hindu  community.  The  fear  which  the  Scheduled  Castes  have 
of  the  Hindu  majority  is  far  greater  and  far  more  real  than  the  Muslim  com¬ 
munity  has  or  can  have.  The  Scheduled  Castes  have  been  urging  that  the  only 
effective  protection  they  can  have  is  representation  through  separate  elec¬ 
torates  and  the  provision  for  separate  settlements.  The  Cabinet  Mission  were 
aware  of  these  demands  and  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  Following  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  guarantee  freedom  to  the  Muslim 
community  from  the  domination  of  the  Hindu  majority  in  the  manner  referred 
to  above,  it  was  possible  for  the  Cabinet  to  lay  down  in  the  same  paragraph  15 
a  further  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  prescribing 
that  the  Scheduled  Castes  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  through  separate  electorates,  and  to  have  a  statutory  provision  for  separate 
settlements  as  means  of  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  Hindu  majority. 

6.  The  Working  Committee  has  noted  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  has,  in  its 
second  statement,1  provided  that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  subject  to 
proper  safeguards  being  made  for  the  protection  of  the  minorities  including 
the  Scheduled  Castes.  The  Cabinet  Mission  in  its  hurry  to  placate  the  Congress 
Party  had  not  dared  to  include  this  provision  in  clause  22  of  its  first  statement 
although  it  had  formed  part  of  the  Cripps  proposals  of  1942.  While  the  Work¬ 
ing  Committee  is  glad  that  the  Mission  has  retrieved  its  position  and  saved  the 
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honour  of  the  British  people  in  whose  name  pledges  were  given  to  the  Scheduled 
Castes,  the  Working  Committee  demands  that  the  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Mission 
should  be  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  following  clauses  should  be  added  as  clauses  (7)  and  (8)  to  para¬ 
graph  15  of  the  statement: 

“(7)  The  Scheduled  Castes  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
Legislatures  through  separate  electorates. 

(8)  That  the  Constitution  shall  contain  a  provision  making  it  obligatory 
on  the  Government  to  undertake  the  formation  of  separate  settlements 
for  the  Scheduled  Castes.” 

(2)  Paragraph  20  of  the  first  statement  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make 
those  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  who  topped  the  polls  in  the  last 
primary  elections,  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  be  allowed  to  elect 
five  other  representatives  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

7.  The  Working  Committee  desires  to  inform  His  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  British  Labour  Party  that  they  should  prove  their  sincerity  towards 
the  Scheduled  Castes  by  proceeding  at  once  to  rectify  the  wrong  done  to  them 
by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  Failing  this,  there  will  be  no  alternative  for  the  Sche¬ 
duled  Castes  but  to  resort  to  direct  action.  If  circumstances  require,  the  Working 
Committee,  in  order  to  save  the  Scheduled  Castes  from  this  impending  catas- 
trophy,  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Scheduled  Castes  to  resort  to  direct  action. 

8.  The  Working  Committee  is  aware  of  the  panic  caused  among  the 
Scheduled  Castes  by  the  plan  put  forth  by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  The  Working 
Committee  desires  to  tell  the  Scheduled  Castes  to  maintain  the  courage  and 
heroism  they  have  shown  in  fighting  the  last  elections  against  the  Congress 
single-handed  and  without  resources  in  spite  of  the  acts  of  violence,  coercion 
and  arson  practised  by  the  Congress  and  when  every  other  Party  had  shut  its 
shop,  and  assures  them  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  panicky  and  given  courage 
and  solidarity,  their  cause  which  is  the  case  of  justice  and  humanity  is  bound 
to  triumph  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  their  enemies. 

9.  The  Working  Committee  hereby  authorizes  the  President  to  constitute 
a  Council  of  Action  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  lines  of  direct 
action  and  to  determine  the  one  most  effective  and  fix  the  time  for  launching 
the  same. 

10.  The  Working  Committee  has  noticed: 

(1)  the  campaign  of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
Caste  Hindus  against  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  villages  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for  no  other  reason  except  that  they 
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fought  the  elections  against  the  Congress,  and  which  has  caused  many 
deaths  and  injuries; 

(2)  the  shameful  part  which  the  Hindu  police  have  been  playing  in  siding 
with  the  Caste  Hindus  in  belabouring  and  arresting  innocent  men  and 
women  from  among  the  Scheduled  Castes; 

(3)  the  unlawful  part  which  the  rationing  officers  are  playing  as  partisans  of 
the  Congress  in  refusing  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  supply  of  rations: 

(4)  the  conspiracy  of  silence  observed  by  the  newspapers  who  have  never 
cared  to  condemn  these  outrages  on  innocent  men  and  women; 

(5)  the  utter  indifference  shown  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  protecting 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Scheduled  Castes. 

The  Working  Committee  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  conduct  of  the 
majority  community  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  how  unworthy 
the  Hindu  community  is  to  be  entrusted  with  power  and  that  if  the  majority 
community  does  not  improve  its  morality,  the  Scheduled  Castes  would  be 
forced  to  protect  themselves  by  every  means  open  to  them. 


455 


Cabinet  C.M.  ( 46 )  55th  Conclusions ,  Confidential  Annex 

L/PO 112/2:  fifi  248-34 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  5  June  ig46  at 
10  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Ernest  Benin,  Mr 
Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount 
Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J.  Lawson,  Mr  J.  Westwood,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss 
Ellen  Wilkinson 

Also  present  were:  Mr  Arthur  Henderson,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alanbrooke, 

A±dmiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air 

Force  Lord  Tedder,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck ) 

’  j 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  48th  Conclusion,  Minute  4)1 

The  Cabinet  had  before  them  a  note  by  the  Secretary  (C.P.  (46)  217)2  covering 
telegrams  from  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  giving  their  appreciation 
of  the  situation  which  might  arise  in  India  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposals  put  forward  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  believed  that  a  crisis  in  the  negotiations  would  be 
reached  between  the  5th  and  15th  June.  They  were  not  without  hope  of 
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reaching  agreement  with  both  Parties  on  all  the  points  at  issue,  since  they 
believed  that  a  majority  of  the  Working  Committee  of  Congress  desired  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement.  They  thought  it  necessary,  however,  that  some 
plan  of  action  should  be  prepared  against  the  contingency  of  a  failure  to  reach 
agreement.  Such  a  breakdown  might  occur  because  the  proposals  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  were  rejected  (i)  by  the  Muslim  League,  or  (ii)  by 
Congress,  or  (iii)  by  both.  The  Mission  contemplated  that,  in  the  first  event, 
an  interim  Government  would  be  formed  which  would  include  representatives 
of  Congress,  some  representatives  of  minorities  and  a  proportionof  seats  reserved 
for  the  Muslim  League  but  filled  for  the  time  being  by  officials  or  non-league 
Muslims.  In  the  second  event,  the  position  would  be  much  more  serious;  and 
an  attempt  to  form  a  central  Government  might  give  rise  to  widespread 
opposition  by  Congress  which  would  lead  to  serious  disorders.  In  the  third 
event,  viz.  if  the  scheme  were  rejected  by  both  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League,  the  Cabinet  Mission  would  return  home  at  once.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  they  would  issue  a  statement  announcing  that  the  search  for  a  solution 
would  be  continued,  that  meanwhile  they  were  returning  for  consultation  with 
His  Majesty’s  Government  and  that  the  Viceroy  would  be  re-opening  negotia¬ 
tions  shortly.  Such  a  statement  might  hold  the  situation  for  long  enough  to 
enable  the  position  to  be  fully  reviewed  in  London  and  for  instructions  to  be 
sent  to  the  Viceroy  regarding  the  basis  of  a  new  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
was  possible,  however,  that  such  a  statement  would  fail  to  hold  the  situation 
and  that  the  Viceroy  would  soon  be  faced  with  open  opposition  from  Congress 
which  might  develop  into  a  struggle  similar  to,  but  more  widespread  and 
better  organised  than,  that  of  1942.  The  Mission  therefore  thought  it  essential 
that  the  Viceroy  should  have  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  an  indication  of 
the  policy  which  he  should  adopt  in  that  event.  They  also  thought  it  desirable 
that  they  should  have  this  policy  in  their  minds  before  they  embarked  on  their 
final  discussions  with  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League. 

The  Mission  outlined  the  alternative  policies  which  might  be  adopted  in  the 
situation  envisaged  in  their  message.  First,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  form  of  Government  for  a  further  period  and  to  suppress  any 
widespread  opposition  sponsored  and  directed  by  Congress.  The  Mission  con¬ 
sidered  that  our  military  and  civil  resources  in  India  were  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  enforce  such  a  policy  of  repression:  and  that  such  a  policy  would  mean  an 
end  of  political  progress  in  India  for  a  long  period,  during  which  Government 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  by  executive  councils  of  officials  both  at  the  centre 
and  in  the  provinces.  They  also  believed  that  such  a  policy  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  supporters  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  therefore  felt  unable  to  recommend  this  course. 

Secondly,  we  might  decide  to  withdraw  entirely  from  India  as  soon  as 
1  No.  297.  2  A  covering  note,  dated  4  June,  circulating  Nos.  407  and  442.  R/30/1/7:  f  71. 
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widespread  opposition  developed.  This  would  produce  administrative  chaos, 
famine  and  civil  war.  It  would  cause  general  consternation  throughout  the 
British  Commonwealth;  and  the  Adission  considered  that  we  should  not  adopt 
this  course  unless  the  sheer  necessities  of  the  situation  forced  us  to  do  so. 

A  possible  variation  of  this  plan  would  be  to  announce  our  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  from  India  by  a  certain  date,  e.g.  ist  January,  1947,  and  to  attempt  in  the 
interval  to  arrange  with  the  political  Parties  for  a  phased  withdrawal  which 
would  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to  organise  their  own  administration. 
This  plan  would  alienate  Muslim  opinion,  both  in  India  and  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  and  might  provoke  civil  war  in  India.  If  that  occurred  we  should 
have  failed  to  secure  our  main  objective  of  averting  administrative  chaos.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  disposed  to  favour  this  alternative;  but  he 
had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  part  in  the  discussions  leading  up  to 
the  formulation  of  this  appreciation.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Mission 
recommended  that  this  modified  plan  of  withdrawal  should  be  rejected. 

Thirdly,  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  principal  Parties  in  India,  should  submit  the  Indian 
problem  for  decision  by  the  United  Nations  or  some  international  arbitrator. 
This  course  was  not  recommended  by  the  Mission. 

Having  rejected  the  alternatives  summarised  above,  the  Mission  and  the 
Viceroy  both  recommended  that  in  the  situation  envisaged  the  best  course 
would  be  to  allow  the  six  Hindu  provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  United  Provinces,  Bihar  and  Orissa  to  become  self-governing  in  every 
respect,  but  to  maintain  for  the  time  being  the  existing  constitution  in  the 
remainder  of  British  India,  and  the  existing  relations  with  certain  of  the  Indian 
States.  This  would  mean  in  effect  granting  independence  to  Southern  and 
Central  India  and  maintaining  the  existing  position  in  North-West  and  North- 
East  India.  An  attempt  would  be  made  to  persuade  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League  to  accept  this  plan  and  to  co-operate  in  its  orderly  execution,  so  as  to 
gain  time  to  carry  out  the  division  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  necessary  ,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  communications  and  other  administrative  arrangements  consequent 
on  this  division  of  India.  The  six  Hindu  provinces  would  then  proceed  to  set 
up  their  own  group  Government  which,  when  formed,  would  take  over 
responsibility  within  its  area  for  all  central  subjects  including  foreign  affairs, 
defence  and  communications.  In  the  remainder  of  British  India  the  present 
constitution  would  remain  in  force,  but  the  Provinces  would  be  encouraged 
to  determine  their  own  constitutions  with  due  regard  to  minority  rights. 
During  this  interim  period  we  should  encourage  co-operation  between 
Northern  India  and  the  rest  of  India  in  the  hope  that  feeling  in  favour  of  an 
Indian  Union  would  grow. 

The  Mission  asked,  on  two  grounds,  that  they  should  be  informed  at  once 
of  the  preliminary  reactions  of  the  Cabinet  towards  these  proposals.  First,  their 
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handling  of  the  next  phase  of  their  discussions  with  the  Party  leaders,  beginning 
soon  after  5th  June,  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  policy  which  His 
Majesty’s  Government  were  likely  to  adopt  in  the  last  resort.  Secondly,  a 
dangerous  situation  might  arise  quite  suddenly  and  it  might  then  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  prompt  action  to  be  taken,  with  little  time  for  consultation  with  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  London,  as  any  hesitation  might  endanger  the  lives 
of  Europeans  in  India. 

The  Cabinet  first  discussed,  in  consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Field 
Marshal  Auchinleck,  the  military  implications  of  the  proposals  put  forward 
by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  statements  made  by 
field  marshal  auchinleck  in  reply  to  specific  questions  put  to  him  by 
various  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  from  Hindustan  would  depend  very 
largely  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  towards  this  plan.  If  their  co-operation  were 
secured,  the  withdrawal  could  be  spread  over  a  substantial  period,  say,  three 
years,  and  it  might  then  be  carried  out  without  undue  dislocation.  If  their 
co-operation  were  withheld,  however,  the  movement  would  become  an 
operation  of  war  and  it  was  impossible  to  predict  precisely  how  it  would  be 
achieved.  Plans  had  been  made  for  collecting  Europeans,  Anglo-Indians  and 
Indians  needing  protection  into  centres  where  they  could  be  protected  by 
British  troops,  and  for  removing  them  gradually  to  the  ports  whence  they  could 
be  evacuated  either  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  Pakistan.  Even  if  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Congress  leaders  were  secured,  there  would  be  some  disorder 
and  anti-European  demonstrations  which  would  necessitate  the  introduction 
in  certain  areas  of  these  special  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Europeans. 

The  Indian  Army  contained  both  Hindus  and  Muslims,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  not  segregated  into  separate  units.  Up  to  now  it  had  been  possible 
to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Army.  Active  steps  had  been  taken  to 
explain  to  the  Army  the  nature  of  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  for  enabling  India  to  secure  her  independence;  and  so  far  the  Army 
had  in  the  main  stood  firm  against  communal  influence.  If,  however,  Congress 
finally  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
continue  to  rely  on  the  Hindu  element  in  the  Indian  Army,  which  would  then 
be  subject  to  strong  political  influence.  And,  if  it  became  necessary  to  proceed 
to  a  division  between  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  Hindus  would  inevitably  have 
to  be  released  from  the  Army  and  transferred  to  Hindustan.  As  the  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  not  segregated  in  separate  units,  the  process  of  regrouping  would 
be  protracted;  and  it  would  be  several  years  before  an  efficient  Muslim  Army 
could  be  created. 

If  Congress  withheld  their  co-operation,  communications  in  Hindustan 
would  be  paralysed;  and  the  British  elements  in  those  provinces  would  be  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  fighting  their  way  out  or  waiting  until  they  could  be 
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extricated.  For  this  reason  the  plans  provided  for  maintaining  control  over  key 
airports,  so  as  to  permit  evacuation  by  air  to  the  airports.  If  all  European 
administrators  were  withdrawn  from  Hindustan,  the  railways  could  still  be 
operated — though  with  substantially  less  efficiency. 

In  the  circumstances  envisaged  it  was  likely  that  the  Muslims  would  welcome 
a  British  decision  to  remain  in  Northern  India.  The  Muslims  would  expect  to 
be  attacked,  possibly  within  five  years,  by  Hindustan;  and  they  would  also 
expect  Hindustan  to  invite  foreign  intervention  in  Northern  India.  The  Cabinet 
were  informed,  in  this  connection,  that  there  were  already  indications  of 
slightly  increased  concentrations  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  north  of  Afghanistan; 
and  there  was  also  some  evidence  that  Soviet  agents  were  moving  southward 
through  Persia.  It  was  likely  that  the  tribes  on  the  North-West  frontier  would 
take  advantage  of  any  weakness  in  the  Indian  contingents  on  the  frontier  due 
to  the  disorganisation  arising  from  the  separation  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  in 
the  Indian  Army.  On  the  other  hand  these  Muslim  tribes  might  refrain  from 
causing  trouble  which  would  embarrass  the  Muslim  Government  of  Pakistan. 

If  it  became  impossible  to  rely  on  the  Indian  Army,  British  troops  in  or 
within  easy  reach  of  India  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  law  and  order  through¬ 
out  India.  In  particular,  it  would  be  impossible  to  control  with  British  troops 
alone  all  the  munitions  dumps  and  factories  throughout  India.  The  most  that 
could  be  done  with  British  troops  would  be  to  garrison  the  ports  and  certain 
key  areas.  On  the  other  hand  the  immediate  despatch  of  British  reinforcements 
to  India  would  not  be  likely  to  deter  Congress  from  provoking  disorder:  at 
this  stage  it  was  likely  to  have  an  irritant,  rather  than  a  sedative,  effect.  The 
purpose  of  obtaining  reinforcements  would  be,  not  to  avoid  trouble,  but  to 
restore  the  situation  when  trouble  had  broken  out.  For  this  purpose  as  much  as 
four  or  five  divisions  might  be  required.  Strengthening  of  the  British  air  forces 
in  India  would  be  of  little  value  for  this  purpose;  for,  although  aircraft  could 
be  used  in  the  last  resort  to  attack  demonstrators,  they  were  of  no  value  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  lives  and  property. 

THE  CHIEF  OF  the  imperial  general  staff  said  that  these  appreciations 
by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  raised  very  serious  issues  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  wish  to  have  further  time  in  which  to  consider  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  assess  the  reactions,  not  only  within  India,  but  also  on  Indian  troops 
serving  outside  India,  in  Burma,  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

As  regards  British  reinforcements  for  India,  two  brigades  were  available  in 
Malaya  and  one  in  Palestine.  If,  however,  further  reinforcements  were  required, 
they  could  be  provided  only  at  the  cost  of  reducing  our  military  security  in 
other  areas,  e.g.  Palestine  or  Greece. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  like  to  have  a  further  opportunity  for  careful  study 
of  the  military  implications  of  the  alternative  courses  set  out  in  the  appreciations 
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annexed  to  C.P.  (46)  217  and  also  their  effects  on  our  military  commitments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Wh.en  they  had  completed  their  study  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  they  would  wish  to  submit  a  considered  appreciation  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Field  Marshal  Auchinleck  then  withdrew  from  the 
meeting.  The  Cabinet  proceeded  to  discuss  the  political  aspects  of  the  questions 
raised  in  C.P.  (46)  217. 

Discussion  showed  that  the  Cabinet  shared  the  dislike  of  the  Cabinet  Mission 
for  both  of  the  extreme  courses  outlined  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  their  tele¬ 
gram,  viz.  repression  of  a  mass  movement  sponsored  and  directed  by  Congress 
or  withdrawal  from  the  whole  of  India.  In  particular,  they  took  the  view  that 
having  regard  to  current  difficulties  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  it  was  important  to 
avoid  any  course  which  could  be  represented  as  a  policy  of  “scuttle”.  This 
would  provoke  very  strong  reactions  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions  and 
would  have  a  most  damaging  effect  on  our  international  position. 

the  foreign  secretary  said  that  such  a  policy  would  greatly  weaken  his 
position  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  in  Paris. 

The  Cabinet  did  not  favour  the  proposal  in  paragraph  9  of  the  telegram  that 
we  should  announce  our  intention  to  withdraw  from  India  by  a  specific  date. 

In  general,  the  Cabinet  felt  that  if  the  Mission’s  proposals  were  rejected  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  give  any  appearance  of  weakness.  To  do  so  might  well 
precipitate  the  troubles  which  we  wished  to  avoid.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  we  should  take  the  following  line:  we  were  anxious  to  give  India  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  had  put  forward  a  plan  to  enable  her  to  achieve  it;  unfortunately 
the  people  of  India  could  not  agree  among  themselves  on  a  plan  for  indepen¬ 
dence;  we  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  allow  a  situation  to  develop  in 
which  there  would  be  chaos  and  famine;  accordingly  we  must  retain  our 
responsibilities  until  the  Indians  were  able  to  agree  on  a  plan;  in  the  meantime 
our  proposals  remained  open. 

There  was  strong  support  for  this  proposal,  which  would  involve  maintain¬ 
ing  the  existing  form  of  Government.  It  was  realised,  however,  that  the  extent 
to  which  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  such  a  policy  must  depend  on  the 
Indian  reaction  to  it.  If  in  fact  it  evoked  widespread  resistance,  the  policy  would 
have  to  be  modified,  if  only  because  it  would  involve  very  substantial  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  our  troops  which  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  finding.  But 
would  there  in  fact  be  widespread  resistance  necessitating  repression  of  the  type 
which  neither  the  Mission  nor  the  Cabinet  favoured  ?  It  was  difficult  to  predict 
the  Indian  reaction,  but  was  there  not  a  powerful  element  in  Congress  which 
would  resist  a  course  leading  to  chaos  and  anarchy  and  throw  their  weight 
against  the  more  irresponsible  sections  of  Congress  ? 

The  Cabinet  saw  substantial  difficulties  in  the  positive  proposal  made  by 
the  Delegation  in  paragraphs  12  to  22  of  their  telegram,  that  the  six  Hindu 
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provinces  should  be  allowed  to  become  self-governing  in  every  respect  while 
the  existing  constitution  continued  in  the  remainder  of  British  India  and  the 
existing  relationship  was  maintained  with  certain  of  the  States.  Under  such  a 
proposal  we  should,  in  fact,  be  giving  to  the  Muslim  League  the  Pakistan 
which  we  had  so  far  resisted.  There  would  be  little  guarantee  of  fair  treatment 
for  the  minorities  in  the  Hindu  provinces.  It  would  also  undoubtedly  take  time 
for  the  new  group  Government  of  the  Hindu  provinces  to  become  effective  and 
meanwhile  the  administration  of  the  present  central  subjects,  particularly  com¬ 
munications,  might  well  become  chaotic. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER-SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  sug¬ 
gested,  as  a  possible  alternative,  that  a  short  Bill  might  be  passed  through 
Parliament  under  which  a  provisional  Government  with  practically  Dominion 
powers  would  be  established  in  India  based  on  representation  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures.  He  recalled  that  under  the  1935  Act  the  Federal  Legislature 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  eleven  Provincial  Legislative  Assemblies.  It  had  not, 
in  fact,  proved  possible  to  bring  the  Federal  Legislature  into  being.  Under  the 
Bill  which  he  now  suggested,  the  eleven  Provincial  Assemblies  would,  as  under 
the  Federal  constitution,  be  empowered  to  elect  a  central  Legislature  with  a  fair 
representation  of  communal  elements.  It  in  its  turn  would  then  elect,  by  a 
process  of  proportional  representation,  a  central  Ministry  composed  in  fixed 
communal  proportions.  This  Ministry  would  hold  office  during  the  interim 
period  while  a  further  search  was  made  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
problem.  Such  an  arrangement  would  both  give  the  Indians  self-government 
and  gain  time  for  a  permanent  solution. 

the  prime  minister  asked  that  a  written  statement  of  this  proposal  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet. 

In  general,  the  Cabinet  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  firm  decisions  as  to 
the  means  of  meeting  a  situation  which  had  not  yet  arisen  and  which  seemed 
in  fact  to  be  several  moves  ahead.  They  thought  that,  if  there  were  a  breakdown, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
matters  with  members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  before  final  decisions  were 
taken.  They  noted  that  the  Mission  considered  that  the  situation  might  be  held 
long  enough  to  allow  of  this.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  either  Muslims  or  Congress 
would  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  push  matters  to  a  sudden  crisis.  There  might  even 
be  advantage  in  the  short  delay  which  would  be  involved  while  the  Mission 
came  home  to  discuss  matters  with  their  colleagues. 

Other  points  made  in  the  discussion  were  as  follows: — 

(a)  We  must  remember  that  the  administrative  machine  in  India  was  now 
extremely  weak.  There  were  very  few  Europeans  in  the  administrative  services 
and  those  who  remained  were  tired  and  perhaps  dispirited.  The  process  of  hand¬ 
ing  over  to  Indians  had  been  going  on  a  long  time  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Indians 
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in  tlie  civilian  services  was  bound  to  be  tempered  by  thoughts  for  their  future 
when  we  had  left  the  country. 

(b)  N/ e  must  at  all  costs  avoid  a  situation  in  which  we  had  to  withdraw  from 
India  under  circumstances  of  ignominy  after  there  had  been  widespread  riots 
and  attacks  on  Europeans.  It  must  be  clear  that  we  were  going  freely  and  not 
under  compulsion. 

(c)  For  economic,  military  and  pohtical  reasons  alike,  we  could  not  face  a 
situation  which  involved  committing  British  troops  to  long  series  of  operations 
in  India. 

(d)  the  foreign  secretary  said  that  at  some  point  it  would  be  well  to 
take  the  United  States  Government  into  our  confidence.  It  was  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  make  any  approach  to  them  until  the 
situation  was  a  little  clearer. 

(e)  We  could  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  in  certain  circumstances  the 
situation  in  India  might  be  brought  before  the  United  Nations  as  one  which 
might  affect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Cabinet — 

(1)  Agreed  to  resume  their  discussion  of  these  issues  at  a  later  meeting  when 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  completed  their  appreciation  of  the  military 
imphcations  of  the  possible  courses. 

(2)  Invited  the  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  submit 
a  memorandum  containing  a  study  of  the  implications  of  the  positive 
proposals  made  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  in  paragraphs  12  to  22  of  their 
memorandum.  This  memorandum  should  also  set  out  the  alternative 
proposal  which  he  had  outlined  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

(3)  Invited  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  arrange  for  a  memorandum  to  be 
circulated  showing  in  what  circumstances  the  situation  in  India  might 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Note  by  Intelligence  Bureau 
R/3l1l134:  f  9 

SECRET  5  June  !946 

EXTRACT1  FROM  SOURCE  REPORT  DATED 
5TH  JUNE  I945  [1946]  (9.15  pm) 

I.  Today’s  meeting  of  the  All  India  Muslim  League  Council  has  just  concluded. 

★  ★  ★ 


1  Only  this  extract  is  on  the  file. 
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4.(d)  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  and  other  members  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  were  worried  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  Muslim  League  accepted 
the  proposals  and  the  Congress  did  not.  The  Viceroy  replied  that  he  would 
brook  no  refusal  from  Congress  and  that  if  they  decided  against  acceptance  he 
would  hand  over  the  interim  government  to  the  Muslim  League  and  give  them 
all  the  support  they  required.  This  very  point  was  raised  by  some  members  in 
the  Council  meeting  and  Mr  Jinnah  took  them  into  confidence  and  gave  the 
same  reply. 

H.E.  saw  the  whole  report  on  7th  June  1946. 
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Sir  N.  Brook  to  Mr  Attlee 
L/PO/12/2:  jf  243-4 

3  June  ig46 

Prime  Minister 

You  suggested  this  morning  that  the  Cabinet  might  resume  their  discussion 
about  India  on  Friday;  and  you  agreed  meanwhile  to  send  an  interim  reply  to 
the  Cabinet  Mission  in  India. 

2.  I  have  since  ascertained  from  Lord  Alanbrooke  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  complete  by  Friday  their  appreciation  of  the  military 
implications.  The  report  of  the  Joint  Planning  Staff  will  not  be  ready  until 
Monday  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  will  wish  to  go  into  the  matter  very  care¬ 
fully  themselves,  would  not  feel  able  to  give  their  considered  views  to  the 
Cabinet  before  Tuesday  evening  or  preferably  Wednesday. 

3 .  1  should  have  thought  that  in  view  of  this  morning’s  discussion1  a  telegram 
might  now  be  sent  to  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  hnes  of  the  attached  draft. 
This  would  not  be  merely  an  interim  reply:  it  should  give  the  Mission  the 
guidance  they  need  for  the  next  stage  in  their  discussions. 

May  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  should  either  (a)  telegraph  in  this  sense 
to-night  or  (b)  take  the  opportunity  of  one  of  the  two  meetings  which  are 
being  held  to-morrow  to  get  the  Cabinet’s  approval  for  the  despatch  of  such  a 
telegram:  copies  of  the  draft  could  be  handed  round  for  consideration  at  the 
meeting. 

4.  If  a  telegram  on  these  lines  is  sent,  and  if  the  considered  views  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not  to  be  available  until  the  middle  of  next  week,  I  wonder 
whether  there  will  be  any  advantage  in  resuming  the  Cabinet’s  discussion  on 
Friday  next  ? 

It  is  true  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  fully  attended  Cabinet  in  the 
early  part  of  next  week — unless,  indeed,  you  were  willing  to  hold  a  meeting 
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of  the  Cabinet  at  Bournemouth  on  Wednesday.  But  might  it  not  be  possible 
to  allow  further  discussion  to  wait  until  the  Cabinet  tentatively  arranged  for 
Friday,  14th  June? — unless,  of  course,  there  were  developments  meanwhile  in 
India  which  called  for  urgent  decisions.  In  that  event,  Ministers  would  have  to 
be  summoned  back  to  London,  whatever  the  inconvenience  might  be. 

5.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  you  should — 

(a)  despatch  a  telegram  on  the  lines  of  the  attached  draft  either  now  or  after 
reference  to  the  Cabinet  to-morrow;2 

(b)  decide  not  to  resume  the  Cabinet’s  discussion  on  Friday  next;  and 

(c)  await  further  messages  from  India  before  deciding  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Cabinet  to  consider  this  matter  again  before  Friday,  14th  June. 

6.  I  have  referred  in  paragraph  8  of  the  draft  telegram  to  the  question  of 
shipping  to  bring  home  women  and  children  who  are  waiting  for  passages  from 
India.  I  understand  that  you  have  already  had  correspondence  about  this  with 
the  Minister  of  Transport;  and  you  will  wish  to  put  to  him,  in  continuation  of 
this,  the  new  urgency  which  this  has  now  assumed. 

(Signed)  norman  brook 

1  No.  455. 

2  The  draft  was  considered  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  following  day  (see  No.  462)  when  a  number  of 
minor  amendments  were  made  before  the  telegram  was  approved  for  despatch  as  Cabin  22  (No.  465). 
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Note  by  Major  Short 
RI3I1I132:  ff  49-50 

5  June  ig^6 

1.  About  the  Sikhs:  may  I  please  venture  this  much? 

2.  Checking  up  with  my  past  experience  and  current  sources  of  information, 
I  venture  now  to  believe  that  the  Sikh  today  is  not  the  danger  the  Punjab 
Government  believes  him  to  be.  Chiefly  do  I  hold  to  this  because  I  can  find  no 
shred  of  evidence  that  the  Sikh  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  yet  concerned.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  touched  in  that  quarter  that  he  becomes  the  threat  that  he  is  now 
held  to  be. 

3 .  The  real  danger  of  the  Sikh’s  present  mood,  as  I  see  it,  is  that,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  and  gathers  way,  then  it  must  irritate  Jinnah;  and  thereby  make  it  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  stabilize  Muslim-Sikh  relations  in  Group  B 
by  stabilizing  them  in  the  Punjab. 

4.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  imperative  to  check  that  mood  at  once  with 
conciliation,  but  also  with  a  finishing  touch  of  sharp  firmness. 
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5.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  make  it  clear  that,  we  by  our  rights  [?  lights], 
have  done  our  best  for  the  Sikh,  and  can  continue  doing  our  best  for  him, 
provided  he  at  once  trusts  us  and  takes  our  advice;  but  that  if  he  does  not  at 
once  trust  us  and  take  our  advice,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to  blazes,  as  go 
he  must  (and  we  quite  powerless  to  help  him),  in  his  own  way. 

6.  In  elaboration  of  this  line,  we  might  make  these  points:  that  to  have 
singled  him  out  for  more  singular  favours  than  those  we  have  bestowed  would 
have  left  him  hated  by  both  the  major  political  parties  and  all  and  sundry  in 
India:  that  our  best  course  was,  not  to  put  him  in  a  position  whence  everyone 
in  India  would  constantly  be  tempted  to  pull  him  down,  but  in  one  which 
none  could  overlook  and  we  could  help  him  most:  that  in  fact  we  have  put  him 
in  a  commanding  political  position,  would  he  but  grasp  that  quality  and  not 
quantity  counts  (c.f.  ourselves),  and  that  certainly  constitution  making  hangs 
rather  on  quality  than  quantity,  on  negotiation  rather  than  weightage  and 
voting,  and  on  trusting  us  and  taking  our  infinitely  more  experienced  word 
that  all  this  is  so:  that  if  he  trusts  us  and  takes  our  advice,  he  must  now  sit  still, 
stop  being  an  hysterical  introvert,  and  not  irritate  Jinnah  but  give  him  time  to 
consolidate,  and  therefore  time  to  realize  that  he  cannot  consolidate  without, 
or  at  the  expense  of,  the  Sikhs:  that  if  our  advice  be  now  rejected,  then  we  shall 
be  rendered  powerless  to  press  Jinnah  towards  that  realization,  and  not  least 
because  the  Sikh  will  have  evoked  irreparable  suspicion  and  thereby  done 
irreparable  damage  to  his  position — so  vitally  important  to  him — in  the  armed 
forces:  that,  in  a  word,  the  Sikh  must  now  make  up  his  mind  to  trust  us  and 
take  our  advice,  or  force  us  to  stand  by  and  watch  him  destroy  his  position  in 
India  beyond  his  retrieving,  and  quite  beyond  ours. 

8  [  ?  7] .  I  may  say  that  I  tried  this  line  with  Sirdar  Mangal  Singh,  M.L.  A.  only 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  he  left  saying  “You  have  made  one  convert  at 
least — I  hope  I  may  convert  the  others”. 

j.  mcl.  s. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Lord  Peth  i  ck-L  a  wren  ce 

LIP&JI5I337:  p.  417 


SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  6 June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday1  about  the  Interim  Government. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  statement  provided  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  terms 
of  my  letter  to  Azad2  which,  as  you  know,  I  showed  to  Jinnah.  But  I  agree  with 
you  that  we  should  not  volunteer  any  fresh  move. 
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The  text  you  propose  will  do  very  well,  I  think,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  approval.  I  think  we  should 
make  it  clear  to  him  that  as  the  draft  is  based  on  a  letter  sent  to  the  Congress 
and  seen  by  the  League,  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  accept  the  wording  as  it 
stands. 

1  No.  453.  2  No.  409. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  417 

immediate  new  Delhi,  6 June  1946,  g.35  am 

secret  Received:  6 June,  10  am 

index  64.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Secretary  of  State. 

We  think  it  possible  that  Congress  when  they  return  here  at  the  weekend 
will  ask  for  a  statement  to  be  given  to  them  which  they  could  make  public 
about  the  status  of  the  Interim  Government. 

2.  They  would  of  course  be  entitled  to  publish  Viceroy’s  letter  to  Azad  of 
May  30th1  which  is  contained  in  Index  59.  But  parts  of  this  letter  are  irrelevant 
and  further  its  publication  would  almost  certainly  involve  publication  of 
Azad’s  letter  to  Viceroy  of  May  25th,2  Index  56,  which  would  probably  be 
inadvisable.  We  do  not  propose  to  volunteer  such  a  statement  but  if  it  is  asked 
for  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  refuse  to  convert  the  substance  of  Viceroy’s 
letter  into  form  of  a  statement. 

3 .  My  next  succeeding  telegram3 4  contains  text  which  we  should  propose  to 
use  in  these  circumstances.  It  is  agreed  to  by  Viceroy.  You  will  notice  that 
paragraph  three  of  Viceroy’s  letter  has  been  recast  into  paragraph  one  of 
proposed  statement.  The  first  half  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary  if  Azad’s  letter 
to  Viceroy  is  not  being  published,  the  second  half  seems  a  more  appropriate 
form  for  the  purpose  of  a  statement.  We  strongly  hope  you  will  agree. 

4.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  reply  not  later  than  Saturday. 

1  No.  409.  2  No.  377. 

3  Tel.  Index  65  transmitted  the  text  of  the  proposed  Statement  as  given  in  Enclosure  to  No.  453. 

L/P&J/5/337:  pp-  417-18. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Abell 
R-fel  1l113:ff 1 67-9 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  delhi,  6 June  ig46 

Birla  asked  me  to  lunch  today.  I  enclose  a  note  of  what  passed. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  indications  that  the  Congress  may  make  trouble 
about  parity  in  the  Interim  Government.  Joyce  had  similar  information  from 
Durga  Das  and  Shiva  Rao  today.1 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  F.  TURNBULL 


Enclosure  to  No.  461 

NOTE  OF  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  BIRLA 

Mr.  Birla  asked  me  to  lunch  today.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  he  led 
into  the  subject  of  the  Interim  Government.  He  said  that  he  was  alarmed  by 
Jinnah’s  statement  that  he  would  insist  on  parity  for  the  Muslim  League  with 
Congress  in  the  Interim  Executive.  He  felt  sure  that  Congress  would  not  agree 
to  this.  It  was  an  impossible  position  for  them  to  be  “in  a  minority”  in  an 
Interim  Government.  I  said  that  I  thought  Congress  had  come  very  near  to 
accepting  parity  at  the  Simla  Conference  in  1945.  Mr.  Birla  said  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  then  had  been  quite  different;  that  was  an  emergency  Government  for 
conducting  the  war;  now  we  were  contemplating  a  Government  to  cover  a 
period  of  constitution-making.  Moreover,  there  had  been  elections  and  the 
Congress  had  swept  the  General  seats.  He  thought  there  were  only  two  accept¬ 
able  ways  of  constituting  the  Executive.  One  was  to  get  the  Muslims  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  proportion  as  they  had  in  the  Central  Executive  [  ?  Legislature] 
where  they  already  had  weightage  and  had  about  33%  of  the  seats.  The  other 
was  to  base  the  Interim  Government  on  the  Provincial  Governments.  I  said 
that  the  latter  was  very  unfair  to  the  Muslim  League.  They  had  also  achieved 
surprising  success  in  the  elections  and  had  strengthened  their  position  in  the 
Muslim  seats  quite  as  much  as  Congress  had  theirs  in  the  General  seats.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  owing  to  the  weightage  given  to  the  minorities  in  the  Punjab  and  elsewhere, 
they  only  had  two  Muslim  League  Governments.  Mr.  Birla  seemed  to  accept 
the  force  of  this  criticism  but  insisted  that  parity  would  not  be  acceptable. 

He  also  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  Simla  Conference  a  Council  of  15  had 
been  contemplated  with  5  Muslim  League,  5  Congress,  and  5  others,  and  that 
this  was  a  better  proposition  than  a  Council  of  5 : 5 : 2  such  as  was  now  being 
talked  about. 
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Mr.  Birla  said  he  understood  that  the  Viceroy  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
Maulana  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  Interim  Government.  He  had  not 
seen  this  letter2  but  he  gathered  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  Congress.  He 
understood  that  the  Maulana  and  Mr.  Gandhi  were  coming  back  to  Delhi 
tomorrow  and  that  Mr.  Gandhi  had  asked  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  by  letter 
whether  there  would  be  advantage  in  his  doing  this.3 1  said  that  this  was  so  but 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  told  Mr.  Gandhi  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  that  Mr.  Gandhi  should  be  here  when  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  assembled.4  Mr.  Birla  observed  that  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  would  be  merely  a  formal  matter.  Almost  everything 
was  settled  except  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  and  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  put  the  matter  to  the  Working  Committee  until  that  was 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  I  said  that  the  Viceroy  had  had  conversations  with 
the  Maulana  and  Pandit  Nehru  about  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  but  that  these  had  necessarily  been  tentative  discussions.  The  Congress 
had  not  said  definitely  that  they  were  coming  in.  Mr.  Birla  said  that  this  had 
been  clearly  implied  in  the  Congress  resolution.  I  asked  Mr.  Birla  whether  he 
thought  the  Congress  would  consider  the  possibility  of  persons  who  were  not 
in  the  Muslim  League  or  the  Congress  being  on  the  Executive.  He  said  he 
thought  they  would  certainly  do  so  on  the  basis  that  the  best  men  were 
chosen.  Someone  like  Zakhir  Hussain  who  was  neither  Muslim  League  nor 
Congress  might  be  agreeable.  Mr.  Birla  did  not  think  very  highly  of  his 
capacity. 

The  conversation  then  turned  towards  economic  matters.  Mr.  Birla  said  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  industrialist  everything  was  in  suspense  until  the 
political  problem  was  settled.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
try  Socialistic  experiments  which  would  be  damaging.  He  then  said  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  that  there  was  any  risk  of  civil  war,  provided  that  there  were 
a  homogeneous  Interim  Government.  I  said  did  he  hold  this  view  even  if 
Jinnah  did  not  come  into  the  Executive.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  that  event  there 
might  be  serious  trouble  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal.  He  said  that  the  Congress 
Central  Government  would  not  allow  serious  disturbances  and  if  there  were 
disturbances  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  they  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Muslim  League  Government  in  Bengal  and  the  Muslim  League  would  have 
to  take  office  in  the  Punjab.  I  said  that  Jinnah  might  withdraw  his  people  from 
office  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Birla  expressed  great  scepticism  of  this 
possibility  and  thought  Suhrawardy  would  not  leave  office  on  any  account. 
He  obviously  thought  British  troops  would  be  available  to  deal  with  any  serious 
trouble. 

1  In  a  note  on  the  file  copy  Lord  Wavell  drew  attention  to  the  penultimate  para,  of  the  Enclosure  as 
representing  the  ‘truth  of  this  business’. 

2  No.  409.  3  Presumably  a  reference  to  No.  422. 


4  No.  438. 
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Mr.  Birla  mentioned  several  times  with  considerable  reverence  Sardar  Patel. 
I  suspect  that  it  is  Patel  who  is  running  this  parity  question  and  that  he  is  using 
Birla  to  inject  alarm  into  the  Cabinet  Delegation.  We  know  from  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  it  is  Patel  who  has  been  pressing  for  certain  Congress  leaders, 
including  Azad,  Gandhi  and  himself,  to  come  to  Delhi  in  advance  of  the 
Working  Committee’s  meeting. 

Before  I  left  Mr.  Birla  asked  me  to  convey  what  he  had  said  about  the 
Interim  Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State.5 

5  A  letter  from  Mr  G.  D.  Birla  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  dated.  6  June  1946  covering  similar  ground  to  that  in 
the  present  interview  isonR/3/1/113. 


462 

Cabinet  C.M.  ( 46 )  56th  Conclusions,  Minute  2 

L/P&Jliol  22: f 142 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street ,  S.  W.i,  on  6 June  1946  at  10  am 
were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Ernest  Benin,  Mr  Arthur 
Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J .  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount  Addison, 
Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J.  Lawson,  Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  J.  Westwood,  Mr  G.  A. 
Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson 

Also  present  during  discussion  of  item  2  was:  Mr  Arthur  Henderson 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  55th  Conclusions)1 

The  Cabinet  considered  the  draft  of  a  telegram2  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Cabinet  Mission  in  India  and  the  Viceroy  informing  them  of  the  preliminary 
reactions  of  the  Cabinet,  as  expressed  at  their  meeting  on  the  previous  day, 
towards  the  Mission’s  telegrams  annexed  to  C.P.  (46)  217. 

In  discussion  certain  minor  amendments  of  the  draft  were  suggested  and 
approved. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  importance  of  expediting  the  return  to  this 
country  of  European  women  and  children  now  awaiting  passages  from  India. 
THE  SECRETARY  of  state  for  war  asked  that  in  doing  this  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  delaying  unduly  the  return  of  Servicemen  awaiting  repatriation. 
The  Cabinet — 

(1)  Invited  the  Prime  Minister  to  despatch  his  telegram  to  the  Cabinet 
Mission,  subject  to  the  amendments  approved  in  the  discussion. 
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(2)  Took  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  take  up  with  the  Minister  of 
Transport  the  question  of  expediting  the  return  of  women  and  children 
now  awaiting  passages  from  India. 

1  No.  455.  2  See  No.  465  for  the  telegram  as  sent. 
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Record  of  Interview  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  with 
Master  Tara  Singh  and  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  on  6  June  1946  at  4  pm 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  413-13 

SECRET 

Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  there  was  much  alarm  among  the  Sikhs  over  the 
statement  which  the  Cabinet  Delegation  had  issued.  The  Sikhs  were  hopelessly 
in  a  minority  in  Group  B  where  they  had  only  four  seats  out  of  a  total  of  36. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  this  was  the  population  ratio.  It  would 
not  help  the  Sikhs  if  they  had  had  two  or  three  more  seats  as  they  would  still 
have  been  in  a  minority.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  possible  for  an  important 
minority  like  the  Sikhs  to  be  overlooked  or  their  interests  left  unconsidered. 
Mr.  Jimiah  was  sympathetic  to  the  position  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Viceroy  thought 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  doing  the  Sikhs  an  injury. 

Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  there  might  be  no  intention  but  the  [that]  none- 
the-less  it  might  happen.  He  referred  to  recent  elections  for  the  Lahore  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  result  of  which  the  Sikhs  had  a  fear.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  said 
that  what  had  happened  in  Lahore  was  that  there  had  been  an  equality  of  vote 
in  the  election  of  the  Mayor  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  a  decision  had  been 
taken  by  toss.  A  Muslim  League  Mayor  had  been  appointed.  When  it  came  to 
the  election  of  Committees  there  was  again  an  equality  of  votes  and  the  Muslim 
League  Mayor  had  a  casting  vote.  He  had  exercised  this  to  appoint  Committees 
which  had  no  representatives  of  the  Hindus,  the  Sikhs  or  the  Indian  Christians. 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  view  was  that  under  the  Delegation’s  proposals  there  was 
no  safeguard  for  the  Sikhs  against  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  and  the  Delegation  would  use  all  their  influence 
to  see  that  the  Sikhs  got  a  square  deal. 

Master  Tara  Singh  said  that  the  Delegation  might  have  given  to  the  Sikhs 
the  same  right  as  the  Muslims  have  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly, 
namely,  that  no  important  communal  issue  affecting  the  Sikhs  should  be 
decided  without  a  majority  of  Sikhs  voting  in  its  favour.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  if  the  Delegation  had  done  this  for  the  Sikhs  they  would  have  had  to  have 
done  it  for  everyone  else.  There  was  no  provision  for  double  communal  voting 
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in  the  Section  Constituent  Assemblies.  If  there  had  been  it  would  have  had  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Hindus,  Depressed  Classes  and  others.  He  thought  the 
Sikhs  were  in  a  strong  position.  Although  they  were  a  small  party  both  sides 
would  be  anxious  to  get  their  support.  Master  Tara  Singh  observed  that  the 
Sikhs  were  not  in  the  position  of  being  the  balancing  party. 

Sardar  Baldev  Singh  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  Sikhs  walked  out  of 
the  Group  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Group  would 
have  to  proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  without  the  Sikhs  and  the  First  Lord 
observed  that  this  would  be  a  most  mistaken  thing  for  the  Sikhs  to  do.  He 
referred  to  the  Delegation’s  Statement  of  the  25th  May1  in  which  they  had 
said  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  take  the  necessary  steps  in  Parliament 
for  effect  to  be  given  to  the  new  constitution  subject  to  their  being  satisfied  that 
due  provision  had  been  made  for  minority  protection.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh 
said,  would  His  Majesty’s  Government  decline  to  give  effect  to  any  constitution 
to  which  the  Sikhs  raised  objection?  He  was  told  that  this  was  asking  for  a 
complete  veto  and  was  quite  unacceptable. 

The  Viceroy  emphasised  that  the  Sikhs  could  do  no  greater  harm  to  their 
interests  than  to  support  agitation  now.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Sikh  leaders  to 
explain  to  their  followers  the  damage  that  agitation  would  do  their  interests. 
Agitation  would  certainly  not  be  allowed  and  it  would  alienate  the  Muslims 
and  would  also  lose  for  the  Sikhs  the  sympathy  and  good  offices  of  the  British 
Government.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  Sikhs  would  have  representatives 
on  the  Constituent  Assembly  who  could  speak  for  them.  They  would  also  have 
representation  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aiinorities.  Sardar  Baldev  Singh 
observed  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  not  be  mandatory.  The  Viceroy  said  that  this  was  so  but  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Assembly  to  disregard  the  recommendations.  Sardar 
Baldev  Singh  asked  whether  the  Sikhs  could  put  up  a  request  in  the  Group  B 
Constituent  Assembly  for  a  decision  that  matters  affecting  the  Sikhs  should  only 
be  decided  by  a  vote  which  included  a  majority  of  Sikh  representatives.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  this  or  to  prevent  Group  B  from 
deciding  on  that  procedure  if  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  it.  Sardar  Baldev 
Singh  asked  whether  the  Delegation  would  put  this  point  to  Mr.  Jinnah.  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  might  mention  it  to  Mr.  Jinnah. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  the  Delegation  had  given  the  best 
advice  they  could  to  the  Sikhs.  The  most  fatal  thing  the  Sikhs  could  do  to 
their  own  interests  would  be  to  give  trouble.  They  should  wait  and  see  what 
happened  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Agitation  at  this  stage  would  put  the 
Muslim  League  against  them  and  it  would  spoil  any  chance  of  the  Viceroy 
being  able  to  use  his  influence  successfully  on  their  behalf.  Master  Tara  Singh 
observed  that  the  future  of  the  Sikhs  appeared  to  be  dark.  The  Viceroy  said 
that  he  would  certainly  do  all  he  could  to  help  the  Sikhs  whom  he  had  known 
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in  the  Army  on  and  off  for  40  years.  He  thought  their  fears  were  exaggerated. 
They  should  rely  rather  on  their  quality  than  on  numbers  and  he  felt  sure  that 
no  one  could  neglect  the  position  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  in  framing  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  that  Province. 

1  No.  376. 
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Mr  Bourne  {Assam)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

LIP&J/5/i39:f70 

No.  225  governor’s  camp,  assam,  6 June  1946 

3.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  future  of  the  tribal  and 
excluded  areas  under  the  new  Constitution.  I  hope  to  visit  the  tribal  areas  on 
the  Tibet  side  on  my  next  tour  or  some  part  of  them.  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lushai  Hills,  and  with  Pawsey,  Gimson  and 
Adams.  They  realise  that  any  proposal  to  set  up  a  separate  union  or  province 
stretching  in  a  half  circle  from  Bhutan  through  Kohima  and  Manipur  to  the 
Lushai  Hills,  and  possibly  including  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  Tripura 
State,  is  quite  impracticable  geographically  and  economically.  At  the  same 
time  these  areas  do  require  a  period  of  probation  before  they  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  normally  administered  province.  Manipur  State,  of  course,  has  its 
own  tribal  areas  excluded  from  the  administration  of  the  Darbar,  and  most  of 
these  tribes  would  prefer  not  to  come  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Darbar 
as  yet.  But  it  seems  that  they  will  have  to  be  ultimately  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
State  like  any  other  part  and  similarly  that  the  other  tribal  areas  must  look 
forward  in  time  to  incorporation  in  the  Province  of  Assam.  Their  future,  of 
course,  generally  depends  on  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  which  is  to  be  set  up  under  the  new  Constitutional  arrangements. 
The  general  impression  I  have  obtained  so  far  is  that  the  best  arrangement 
would  be,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  that  the  present  system  of  administration 
under  the  Governor  should  continue  for  some  years.  In  the  meantime,  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  fostering  village  and  regional  councils  to  enable  the 
tribes  to  look  after  their  own  interests  when  the  time  comes.  They  do,  in  fact, 
enjoy  on  the  whole  a  more  democratic  system  of  self-government  than  most 
other  parts  of  India  at  present,  but  they  are  very  poor  and  must  for  many  years 
depend  on  Assam  for  assistance  in  matters  such  as  medical  relief,  communica¬ 
tions  and  law  and  order.  The  future  of  the  Assam  Rifles  is  a  separate  and  some¬ 
what  complicated  problem.  If  under  the  new  constitution  there  is  no  Governor, 
perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  separate  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Assam  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  in  these  areas. 
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4.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  has  yet  had  the  time  to  consider  the 
probable  composition  of  the  Advisory  Committee  that  is  to  be  set  up.  It  is 
assumed  here  that  they  will  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the  Union  Constituent 
Assembly  but  that  the  Committee  will  consist  mainly  of  experts  appointed  by 
that  Assembly.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  as  a  Committee  or  through  representa¬ 
tives  visit  the  areas  concerned  and  form  their  opinions  on  the  spot.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  Committee  should  include  a  certain  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  anthropologists  and  ethnologists. 


465 

Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

(via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/22:  ff  143-5 

immediate  6 June  1946,  4.25  pm 

top  secret 

cabin  22.  Following  for  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Viceroy  from  Prime 
Minister. 

Cabinet  discussed  your  telegram1  Index  No.  61  yesterday  morning,2  though 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  not  had  time  to  examine  military  implications  beforehand. 
They  will  now  do  this  and  let  us  have  their  considered  views  after  which  we 
may  if  necessary  send  you  a  farther  telegram. 

2.  Cabinet  did  not  attempt  to  reach  clear-cut  decision  but  following  is 
general  sense  of  their  discussion. 

3 .  Cabinet  share  your  dislike  of  both  the  extreme  courses  outlined  in  your 
paragraphs  7  and  8,  i.e.  repression  or  withdrawal  from  the  whole  of  India.  In 
particular  they  thought  that  in  view  of  misrepresentation  by  the  Opposition  of 
our  policy  in  Egyptian  negotiations  anything  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  policy  of  weakness  might  arouse  very  strong  reaction  in  this  country  and  the 
Dominions  and  have  a  most  serious  effect  on  our  international  position. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  thought  that  it  would  greatly  weaken  his  position  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  in  Paris. 

4.  Cabinet  did  not  like  alternative  in  your  paragraph  9  of  announcing  our 
intention  to  withdraw  from  India  by  a  specific  date. 

5.  Cabinet  were  not  greatly  attracted  by  positive  proposals  in  your  para¬ 
graphs  12-22.  We  should  in  effect  be  giving  Jinnah  the  Pakistan  which  we 
have  so  far  resisted.  There  is  already  considerable  anxiety  as  to  fate  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  the  Hindu  provinces  which  this  proposal  would  accentuate.  There  would 
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surely  be  in  respect  at  least  of  the  present  central  subjects,  especially  com¬ 
munications,  the  chaos  which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid.  It  would  be  bound  to 
take  some  time  for  the  group  government  of  the  Hindu  provinces  to  become  at 
all  effective. 

6.  In  general,  Cabinet  felt  that  in  event  of  proposals  in  your  public  state¬ 
ment  being  rejected  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  give  any  appearance  of 
weakness.  To  do  so  might  well  precipitate  the  troubles  we  wish  to  avoid.  There 
was  strong  support  for  our  taking  and  maintaining  the  following  line. 

“We  are  anxious  to  give  India  her  independence  and  have  put  forward 
plans  for  achieving  it.  Unfortunately  the  Leaders  of  the  political  Parties  of 
India  cannot  agree  among  themselves  on  a  plan  for  independence.  We  cannot 
in  these  circumstances  allow  a  situation  to  develop  in  which  there  will  be 
chaos  and  famine.  Accordingly  we  must  maintain  our  responsibilities  until 
the  Indian  leaders  can  find  a  basis  for  accepting  our  offer  of  independence. 
Our  proposals  still  remain  open”. 

7.  This  would  mean  that  Government  would  continue  as  at  present,  and  I 
think  Cabinet  would  prefer  this  to  proposals  in  your  paragraphs  12-22.  They  are 
not  persuaded  that  it  is  necessarily  a  policy  of ‘repression’.  They  realise  however, 
that  much  would  depend  on  the  Indian  reaction  to  it.  If  in  fact  it  evoked  wide¬ 
spread  resistance,  they  agree  that  the  policy  would  have  to  be  modified,  if  only 
because  it  would  involve  substantial  British  reinforcements,  which  we  should 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding.  Cabinet  were,  however,  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  widespread  resistance.  There  are  so  many  uncertain 
factors  that  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  predict  Indian  reaction  but  there  must 
surely  be  a  powerful  element  in  Congress  which  would  not  want  chaos  any 
more  than  we  do  and  would  throw  their  weight  against  the  more  irresponsible 
elements. 

8.  I  am  taking  up  with  Minister  of  Transport  possibility  of  speeding  up 
removal  of  European  women  and  children  waiting  for  passages  home  (see 
your  paragraph  25). 

9.  I  hope  the  above  may  be  some  use  to  you.  We  realise  that  your  pro¬ 
posals  were  an  attempt  to  look  far  ahead.  Cabinet  felt  however,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  take  firm  decisions  about  means  of  meeting  a  situation  which  has  not 
yet  arisen  and  seems  in  fact  to  be  several  moves  ahead.  I  am  glad  to  note,  that, 
if  there  is  a  breakdown,  you  propose  to  return  home  and  discuss  matters  fully 
with  us  before  we  take  final  decisions.  We  also  note  from  the  end  of  paragraph 
4  (c)  of  your  telegram  that  you  think  the  situation  might  be  held  while  you 
came  home  for  discussions.  We  ourselves  get  the  impression  that  both  Moslems 


1  No.  442. 
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and  Congress  are  not  anxious  to  push  matters  to  a  sudden  crisis  and  that  there 
might  even  be  advantage  in  the  short  delay  which  would  be  involved  by  our 
waiting  to  discuss  with  you. 


466 

Cabinet  C.M.  (46)  37th  Conclusions,  Minute  2 
LIPO/12/2:  jf  236,  242 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  6  June  1946  at 
3.13  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  ( in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Ernest  Benin, 
Mr  Arthur  Greenwood,  Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Mr  J.  Chuter  Ede,  Viscount 
Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.  J.  Lawson,  Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  J.  Westwood, 
Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson 

Also  present  during  discussion  of  item  2  were:  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alanbrooke, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Cunningham  of  Hyndhope,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  Lord  Tedder 

INDIA 

Constitutional  Position 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  55th  Conclusions)1 

the  prime  minister  read  to  the  Cabinet  telegrams  from  the  Cabinet  Mission 
(Index  64  and  6f)2  indicating  that  Congress  might  shortly  ask  for  a  statement 
which  they  could  make  public  about  the  status  of  the  interim  Government. 

The  Mission  pointed  out  that  Congress  would  be  entitled  to  publish  the  letter 
on  this  subject  which  the  Viceroy  had  addressed  to  Azad  on  30th  May;3  and, 
as  it  was  inexpedient  to  embark  upon  the  publication  of  correspondence  which 
had  passed  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  they  thought  it  preferable  that 
Congress,  if  they  pressed  their  request,  should  be  provided  with  a  statement 
suitable  for  publication  by  Azad.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  if  the  point 
were  pressed,  Azad  should  be  authorised  to  publish  a  statement  by  the  Viceroy 
in  the  following  terms: — 

“During  the  interim  period  the  constitutional  position  cannot  be  changed; 
but  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  assured  me  that  they  will  treat  the  new 
interim  Government  with  the  same  close  consultation  and  consideration  as 
a  Dominion  Government. 

His  Majesty’s  Government  will  give  to  the  Indian  Government  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  my  intention  faithfully  to  carry  out  this  undertaking. 

I  am  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  worked 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  any  formal  docu- 
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ment  and  guarantees.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Ministers  are  prepared  to 
trust  me  we  shall  be  able  to  co-operate  in  a  manner  which  will  give  India  a 
sense  of  freedom  from  external  control  and  will  prepare  for  complete  free¬ 
dom  as  soon  as  the  new  constitution  is  made”. 

The  Cabinet  agreed  that  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  the  publication  of 
a  statement  in  these  terms. 

The  Cabinet — 

Took  note  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  inform  the  Cabinet  Mission 
that,  if  need  arose,  Azad  might  be  authorised  to  make  a  statement  in  the 
terms  set  out  above.4 

1  No.  455.  2  See  No.  460  and.  its  note  3.  3  No.  409. 

4  The  Cabinet  Mission  were  informed  of  this  Conclusion  in  tel.  Cabin  23  of  6  June.  L/P&J/5/337: 
p.  418. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LI  WS I1I1023:  ff  175-6 

India  office,  6 June  1946 

My  dear  Wavell, 

Will  you  please  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  January,1  No.  696/6/G,  in  which 
you  ask  for  the  War  Office  to  be  pressed  for  a  very  early  and  definite  reply 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  offer  employment  to  Gurkha  soldiers  under  the 
Crown,  and  if  so,  in  what  numbers,  emphasising  your  opinion  that  such 
employment,  if  offered,  must  be  employment  of  a  reasonably  permanent 
character. 

As  the  outcome  of  much  discussion  both  written  and  oral  between  the  India 
Office,  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
now  sent  me  the  letter  of  the  31st  May,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,2  making 
a  firm  bid  for  the  “permanent  employment”  under  the  Crown  of  a  minimum 
of  eight  Gurkha  battalions.  Lawson,  you  will  see,  adds  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
remaining  twelve  Gurkha  battalions  will  also  be  required,  but  he  is  not  in  a 
position  yet  to  make  an  offer  for  them;  nor  is  he  in  a  position  to  interpret  the 
phrase  “permanent  employment”  in  relation  to  the  eight  battalions  in  terms 
of  a  definite  period  to  which  H.M.G.  would  be  committed.  Lawson’s  reply 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  afford  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  take  a  forward  step 
in  relation  to  eight  battalions  at  any  rate. 

1  Vol.  VI,  No.  325.  2  Not  printed.  Mr  Lawson’s  letter  is  on  L/WS/1/1023:  f  181. 
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In  sub-paragraph  (d)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  ist  January, 
you  indicated  that  once  the  views  of  H.M.G.  were  obtained,  an  approach  could 
be  made  to  the  Nepalese  Government.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  military 
authorities  here,  the  sooner  that  approach  is  made  the  better,  for  they  are 
anxious  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  their  bid  is  accepted  and  they  can, 
in  planning  to  meet  commitments,  count  on  eight  Gurkha  battalions  for 
certain;  on  the  other  hand  the  situation  has  changed  in  some  respects  from 
that  obtaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  particular,  the  creation  of  a 
“political”  interim  Government  of  India  is  more  imminent,  though  no  doubt 
you  would  agree  that  it  is  no  more  easy  to  forecast  precisely  what  would  be 
its  attitude  towards  the  transference  of  eight  Gurkha  battalions  from  the  Indian 
Army  to  the  direct  service  of  H.M.G.,  or  to  the  questions  of  transit  rights  and 
other  facilities  in  India  that  would  thereby  be  involved,  nor  what  ideas  it  might 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  other  twelve  battalions. 

I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  whether,  in  these  conditions,  it  would  be 
practicable  to  proceed  at  once  to  approach  the  Nepalese  Government  in  regard 
to  the  eight  battalions.  As  their  employment  will  be  directly  under  H.M.G. 
under  the  terms  of  this  offer,  the  formal  approach  should  no  doubt  be  made  in 
their  name  by  H.M.  Minister;  but  there  are,  of  course,  several  points  of  detail 
on  which  the  Nepalese  Government  would  be  certain  to  require  further 
information  before  they  could  frame  a  definite  reply  to  an  offer  by  H.M. 
Minister, — such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  conditions  of  service,  theatres  of 
employment  (involving  a  definite  abandonment  of  religious  objections  to 
overseas  service  in  all  conditions),  arrangements  for  recruitment,  training, 
officering  etc. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  indication  of  your  views  on  the  above,  also  your 
views  whether,  having  regard  to  the  position  vis-a-vis  the  prospective  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  the  next  step  in  this  matter  should  be  an  approach  to  the 
Nepalese  Government,  or,  alternatively,  such  informal  ascertainment  as  is 
practicable  and  profitable  of  the  likely  reactions  of  a  future  Government  of 
India  to  the  proposal  for  the  employment  by  us  of  Gurkha  troops.3 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  HENDERSON 

3  Lord  Wavell  replied  in  tel.  133 4—5  of  20  June  1946  that  he  and  Field  Marshal  Aucliinleck  agreed 
that  in  spite  of  its  urgency  this  matter  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Interim  Government.  In  a 
further  telegram  126-S.C.  of  5  July  Lord  Wavell  stated  that  the  matter  would  have  to  wait  over  for 
another  month  or  so  until  he  knew  whether  he  would  be  likely  to  secure  an  Interim  Government. 
L/WS/1/1023:  ff  168,  162. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/PO/ 10/23 


PRIVATE  AND  SECRET 


India  office,  6 June  ig46 
Received:  11  June 


My  dear  Wavell, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  21st  May1  which  crossed  my  letter2  to  you;  it 
contained  so  much  of  general  interest  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  it  over 
to  the  Prime  Minister  to  read. 


2.  There  is  nothing  I  can  usefully  say  about  the  Delegation’s  negotiations 
as  events  are  moving  so  quickly.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  Auchinleck  should 
have  arrived  in  London  at  this  juncture  for  the  Victory  Celebrations,  since  it 
enabled  us  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  connection  with  the  Cabinet 
discussions3  of  your  “breakdown  plan”.  One  can  only  hope  that  circumstances 
will  not  arise  which  will  necessitate  such  desperate  measures. 

3 .  I  agree  that  the  position  of  Governors  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  at  the 
moment,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  some  clear  decision  is  reached  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  future  of  India.  Meanwhile  the  position  will  indeed 
be  very  gravely  complicated  if  the  threatened  railway  strike  materialises,  but 
the  most  recent  news  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  more  favourable.  I  have  been 
approached  by  the  T.U.C.  here  on  the  subject,  and  as  that  body  is  of  so  great 
political  importance  in  this  country  I  have  felt  bound  to  telegraph  to  you 
personally  for  advice  on  the  reply  to  be  given. 

4.  There  is  an  important  matter  on  which  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Defence  Committee  to  communicate  with  you,  and  as  it  is 
delicate  and  confidential  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so  through  the  channel 
of  our  private  and  secret  correspondence.  I  attended  on  Monday  the  meeting 
of  the  Defence  Committee  which  considered  the  question  of  withdrawing  the 
British  and  Indian  troops  from  Sumatra.  It  is  anticipated  that  our  military 
tasks  there  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  July  and  we  shall  then  be  under 
pressure  from  world  opinion  to  withdraw  our  forces  without  delay.  On  the 
other  hand  we  should  be  landing  the  Dutch  in  very  serious  financial,  economic 
and  political  consequences,  since  the  Island  would  probably  be  lost  to  them 
for  an  indefinite  period  if  we  withdraw  at  that  date.  The  best  solution  which 
the  Committee  could  arrive  at  was  that  troops  should  be  kept  on  for  a  short 
time  and  withdrawn  by  October  or  November  at  the  latest. 


1  No.  352. 
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5.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  if  an  All-Indian  Executive  Council 
representing  the  political  parties  emerged  from  the  present  negotiations,  all 
information  tended  to  show  that  they  would  press  for  the  immediate  with¬ 
drawal  of  Indian  troops  both  from  Java  and  Sumatra.  I  was,  however,  asked 
to  put  to  you  certain  arguments  which  could  be  raised  if  such  a  demand  were 
made;  they  are  briefly  as  follows. 

6.  In  the  first  place  India  is  looking  to  Java  for  possible  supplies  of  rice  and 
the  chances  of  obtaining  these  would  be  minimised  if  conditions  in  the  Island 
were  to  become  completely  chaotic.  Secondly,  there  is  an  important  refinery 
at  Planjoe,  near  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  which  meets  demands  from  India  for 
kerosene.  If  our  troops  were  withdrawn  precipitately  there  would  be  grave 
danger  of  this  refinery  being  put  out  of  action.  Thirdly,  we  are  fulfilling  inter¬ 
national  obligations  which  are  equally  the  concern  of  the  Indian  leaders. 
Finally,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  return  of  Indian  troops  from  areas 
within  the  S.E.A.C.  is  already  in  progress,  and  any  acceleration  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  must  necessarily  be  conditioned  by  the  limited  amount  of  shipping 
actually  available. 

7.  In  the  hght  of  these  arguments  and  in  particular  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  keeping  the  troops  in  Sumatra  for  two  or  three  months  beyond 
the  planned  date  of  withdrawal  namely  July,  it  is  hoped  that  you  might  be  able 
to  persuade  your  new  colleagues  to  be  a  little  patient. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  HENDERSON 


Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/5/337:  pp.  418-20 

7  June  1946 

I  am  enclosing  herewith,  as  promised,  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  regarding  the  Statement  of  the  Mission 
embodying  their  proposals.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  so  earlier,  as  the 
decision  was  taken  very  late  last  night.1 


Enclosure  to  No.  469 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ALL-INDIA  MUSLIM 

LEAGUE  ON  JUNE  6TH 

i.  This  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League,  after  having 
carefully  considered  the  Statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the 
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Viceroy  on  16th  May,  1946,  and  other  relevant  statements  and  documents 
officially  issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  after  having  examined  the  pro¬ 
posals  set  forth  in  the  said  statement  in  all  their  bearings  and  implications,  places 
upon  record  the  following  views  for  the  guidance  of  the  Nation  and  direction 
to  the  Working  Committee. 

2.  That  the  references  made,  and  the  conclusions  recorded,  in  paragraphs  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  of  the  Statement,  concerning  the  Mushm  demand  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  full  sovereign  Pakistan  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
Constitutional  Problem,  are  unwarranted,  unjustified,  and  unconvincing,  and 
should  not  therefore  have  found  a  place  in  a  State  document,  issued  on  behalf 
and  with  the  authority  of,  the  British  Government.  These  paragraphs  are 
couched  in  such  language,  and  contain  such  mutilations  of  the  established 
facts,  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  have  clearly  been  prompted  to  include  them 
in  their  Statement  solely  with  the  object  of  appeasing  the  Hindus,  in  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  Mushm  sentiments.  Furthermore,  the  contents  of  the  aforesaid 
paragraphs  are  in  conflict  and  inconsistent  with  the  admissions  made  by  the 
Mission  themselves  in  paragraphs  5  and  12  of  their  Statement,  which  are  to  the 
following  effect:  First,  the  Mission  “were  greatly  impressed  by  the  very  genuine 
and  acute  anxiety  of  the  Mushms  lest  they  should  find  themselves  subjected 
to  a  perpetual  Hindu  majority  rule”.  Second,  “this  feeling  has  become  so  strong 
and  widespread  amongst  the  Muslims  that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  mere  paper 
safeguards”.  Third,  “if  there  is  to  be  internal  peace  in  India  it  must  be  secured 
by  measures  which  will  assure  to  the  Muslims  a  control  in  all  matters  vital  to 
their  culture,  religion,  economic  or  other  interests”.  Fourth,  “very  real  Muslim 
apprehensions  exist  that  their  culture  and  political  and  social  life  might  become 
submerged  in  a  purely  unitary  India,  in  which  the  Hindus,  with  their  greatly 
superior  numbers,  must  be  the  dominating  element”.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  any  quarter,  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim 
League  reiterates  that  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  a  complete  sovereign 
Pakistan  still  remains  the  unalterable  objective  of  the  Mushms  in  India,  for  the 
achievement  of  which  they  will,  if  necessary,  employ  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  consider  no  sacrifice  or  suffering  too  great. 

3.  That  notwithstanding  the  affront  offered  to  Muslim  sentiments  by  the 
choice  of  injudicious  words  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission,  the  Muslim  League,  having  regard  to  the  grave  issues  involved,  and 
prompted  by  its  earnest  desire  for  a  peaceful  solution,  if  possible,  of  the  Indian 
constitutional  problem,  and  inasmuch  as  the  basis  and  the  foundation  of 
Pakistan  are  inherent  in  the  Mission’s  plan  by  virtue  of  the  compulsory  group¬ 
ing  of  the  six  Muslim  Provinces  in  Sections  B  and  C,  is  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  constitution-making  machinery  proposed  in  the  scheme  outlined  by 

1  On  8  June  Lord  Wavell  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Mr  Jinnah’s  letter.  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  421. 
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the  Mission,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  ultimately  result  in  the  establishment  of 
complete  sovereign  Pakistan,  and  in  the  consummation  of  the  goal  of  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  major  nations,  Muslims  and  Hindus,  and  all  the  other  people 
inhabiting  the  vast  subcontinent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Muslim  League  is  accepting  the  scheme,  and 
will  join  the  constitution-making  body,  and  it  will  keep  in  view  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  right  of  secession  of  Provinces  or  groups  from  the  Union,  which 
have  been  provided  in  the  Mission’s  plan  by  implication.  The  ultimate  attitude 
of  the  Muslim  League  will  depend  on  the  final  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the 
constitution-making  body,  and  on  the  final  shape  of  the  constitutions  which 
may  emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  that  body  jointly  and  separately  in  its 
three  sections.  The  Muslim  League  also  reserves  the  right  to  modify  and  revise 
the  policy  and  attitude  set  forth  in  this  resolution  at  any  time  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  constitution-making  body,  or  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  or  thereafter  if  the  course  of  events  so  require,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  herebefore  adumbrated,  to  which  the 
Muslim  League  is  irrevocably  committed. 

4.  That  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  for  the  proposed  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  Centre,  this  Council  authorizes  its  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Viceroy  and  to  take  such  decisions  and  actions  as  he  deems  fit  and  proper. 


470 

Brief  by  Mr  Abell 

R/3l  1/113:  ff  175-6 

7  June  1946 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  JINNAH  AT  7  P.M.,  7TH  JUNE 

Y.E.  might  start  by  saying  how  glad  you  are  that  the  Muslim  League  have 
decided  to  accept  the  scheme  in  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  of  the  16th 
May  and  have  authorized  Mr.  Jinnah  to  settle  details  about  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  historic  decision  which  you  are  quite  sure  that  neither  the 
Muslim  League  nor  India  will  have  cause  to  regret.  You  look  forward  to  having 
the  cooperation  of  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Interim  Government. 

2.  Apart  from  the  question  of  parity,  a  difficulty  may  arise  about  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  Mushm  by  the  Congress.  The  Hindustan  Times  today  implied  that 
the  Congress  contemplated  putting  in  a  Muslim.  If  Mr.  Jinnah  gets  parity  I  do 
not  think  he  can  reasonably  insist  also  on  the  exclusion  of  a  Muslim  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Congress,  though  clearly  it  would  be  wilful  sabotage  on  the  part 
of  Congress  if  they  tried  to  put  forward  Azad.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
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feelings  on  this  subject  and  however  far  Y.E.  may  go  to  dissuade  the  Congress 
from  putting  forward  a  Muslim,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  last  resort  you  could 
part  company  with  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  in 
any  case  to  let  Mr.  Jinnah  think  that  he  would  have  your  strong  support  in 
resisting  Congress  on  this  subject. 

3 .  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Jinnah  that 
the  best  preliminary  move  would  be  for  him  and  Nehru  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  formation  of  a  team  that  would  work  as  such.  They  might  be 
able  to  agree  about  composition  and  portfohos.  Y.E.  would  not  be  bound  to 
accept  their  recommendations,  but  obviously  if  they  agreed,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reject  them  so  far  as  the  Congress  and  the  League  seats  were  concerned. 
The  Minorities  representatives  should  definitely  be  selected  by  Y.E. 

4.  Does  Mr.  Jinnah  himself  propose  to  be  a  member? 

5.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  say  something  now  about  the  Sikhs. 
If  Mr.  Jinnah  could  be  persuaded  to  make  a  generous  gesture  even  in  vague 
terms  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  No  government  of  the  Punjab  can 
succeed  if  the  Sikhs  are  determined  to  resist  it,  and  if  Mr.  Jinnah  is  aware  of 
that  fact  it  would  be  statesmanlike  on  his  part  to  prevent  distrust  and  opposition 
developing. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Note  hy  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI10/44:  f  318 

7  June  ig46 

H.E.  THE  VICEROY’S  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  M.  A.  JINNAH  ON  7TH  JUNE 

1946 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  must  insist  on  the  5/5/2  ratio  in  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  he  would  not  come  in  on  any  other  basis.  As  regards  portfohos 
he  said  the  League  were  particularly  interested  in  Defence,  External  Affairs,  and 
Planning  and  Development,  with  the  last  of  these  Commerce  should  go. 

2.  As  regards  himself  he  asked  what  would  happen  to  his  seat  in  the  Assembly 
if  he  became  a  member  of  the  Interim  Government.  Would  he  have  to  resign 
his  elected  seat  and  take  a  nominated  one? 

3.  He  said  the  only  portfolio  he  would  consider  was  that  of  Defence. 

4.  He  said  he  hoped  there  was  no  objection  to  his  remaining  President  of  the 
Muslim  League  if  he  came  into  the  Interim  Government. 

w. 
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Sir  D.  Monteath  to  Sir  W.  Croft  (Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

PERSONAL  7  June  1946 

[In  the  opening  portion  of  his  letter,  Sir  D.  Monteath  described  how,  when 
No.  442  had  arrived  in  the  India  Office,  Sir  R.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Gibson  and  him¬ 
self,  thinking  that  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  of  negotiations  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  issue  the  statement  envisaged  in  para.  4  (c)  of  No.  442,  had  set 
themselves  to  consider  whether  it  ‘could  be  given  a  sufficient  amount  of 
meatiness  to  make  it  likely  to  help  the  situation  for  a  few  weeks  at  any  rate.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  any  such  statement  would  have  to  show  at  the  outset  that  the 
Delegation,  if  not  His  Majesty’s  Government,  had  some  alternative  scheme  up 
their  sleeves  and  .  .  .  that  the  moment  had  come  to  trot  out  our  provisional 
constitution’  (i.e.  Vol.  VI,  No.  541).  They  had  therefore  explained  this  scheme 
to  Mr.  Henderson  and  he  in  turn  had  outlined  it  to  the  Cabinet  with  the  result 
that  they  had  been  invited  to  circulate  a  memorandum  on  it  (No.  455;  for  the 
memorandum  see  No.  510).  However,  the  danger  of  a  breakdown  having  for 
the  moment  apparently  passed,  the  memorandum  looked  ‘like  being  com¬ 
pletely  wastepaper  so  far  as  the  immediate  situation  is  concerned.’] 

But  I  do  not  regret  it  because  the  more  I  contemplate  this  interim  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  more  impossible  it  seems  to  be  going  to  be  to  hold  the  situation  on 
the  basis  of  that  for  the  two  or  three,  or  more,  years  that  it  will  take  to  produce 
anything  on  the  lines  of  the  Delegation’s  long-term  plan.  In  particular,  it  seems 
to  me  essential,  as  our  provisional  constitution  sought  amongst  other  things 
to  do,  to  avoid  the  administrative  chaos  which  would  result  from  trying  to 
transfer  holus  bolus  to  the  Provinces  all  but  three  of  the  Central  Government’s 
present  functions;  and  that  is  what  the  Delegation’s  scheme,  if  interpreted 
strictly,  implies.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  however  proper  it 
may  be  that  the  Provinces  should  have  all  powers,  other  than  the  federal 
minimum,  and  all  residual  powers,  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  powers  and 
resultant  administrative  organisations  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Centre  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  legislation,  both  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  Central,  and  of  construction  of  administrative  organisations  in  the 
Provinces  necessary  before  these  transferences  can  be  translated  from  an  idea 
into  a  fact.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will  have  to  be  Parliamentary  legislation 
to  enable  the  interim  Government  to  set  all  these  processes  in  motion  gradually 
as  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  ideas  take  shape;  otherwise,  if  you  wait  until  the 
paper  work  of  constitution-making  is  completed,  you  will  be  faced  with  a 
choice  between  a  period  of  administrative  chaos  or  a  period  of  constitutional 
stand-still  while  the  administration  catches  up  with  the  new  plan. 
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Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  see  what  the  shape  of  the  Parliamentary  legislation 
would  be,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  our  provisional  constitution  in  relation,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Central  Legislature 
and  Executive.  So,  as  I  say,  I  am  just  as  content  that,  although  it  does  not  now 
seem  likely  to  serve  any  purpose  for  tiding  over  a  breakdown,  it  should  have 
been  brought  out  because,  even  though  the  negotiations  look  now  as  though 
they  will  be  successful,  as  the  first  step  some  such  legislation  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  interim  Government  gradually  to  transmogrify  itself  and  the  whole 
Indian  set-up. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
L/P&J/ 5/337 :  pp.  421-2 

8  June  1946 

During  the  course  of  our  discussions  regarding  the  Interim  Government  at 
Simla  and  thereafter  at  Delhi  on  the  3rd  of  June  after  my  arrival  and  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  took  place,  you  were 
good  enough  to  give  me  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  only  twelve  portfolios, 
five  on  behalf  of  the  League,  five  Congress,  one  Sikh  and  one  Christian  or 
Anglo-Indian;  and  that,  as  regards  the  portfolios,  the  most  important  port¬ 
folios  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  League  and  the  Congress  in  the 
distribution  thereof,  further  details  being  left  open  for  discussion. 

With  your  previous  permission  I  informed  the  Working  Committee  of  this 
assurance  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  weighed 
with  them  together  with  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.  These  two 
together  formed  one  whole  and,  as  such,  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Mushm 
League  has  given  its  final  decision  on  the  6th  June.  I  may  further  inform  you 
that  similarly  I  had  to  repeat  the  assurance  to  the  Council  before  they  finally 
gave  their  approval.  As  you  know,  the  meeting  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League 
Council  was  held  in  camera  and,  there  again,  the  house  showed  great  opposition 
to  the  scheme  in  the  beginning.  During  the  course  of  discussions  at  a  very  early 
stage  a  large  body  of  opposition  was  satisfied  when  I  made  the  statement  in 
answer  to  the  very  pressing  question  as  to  what  our  position  will  be  with  regard 
to  the  Interim  Government.  But  for  this  assurance  we  would  not  have  got  the 
approval  of  the  Council  to  the  scheme.  As  requested  by  you  I  took  as  much 
care  as  possible  to  see  that  it  did  not  become  public. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  I  find  that  a  very  sinister  agitation  has  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  Congress  press  against  your  formula  stated  above,  which 
was  the  turning  point  in  our  having  secured  the  decision  of  the  Council. 
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Any  departure  from  this  formula,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  lead  to  very 
serious  consequences  and  will  not  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Muslim 
League. 

You  know  further  that  the  Congress  may  adopt  an  offensive  attitude  by 
including  a  Muslim  in  their  quota,  which  will  be  strongly  resented  by  the 
Mushm  League  and  which  will  be  another  very  great  hurdle  before  us. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1  on 

Saturday,  8  June  1946  at  4  pm 

LIP&JI5/337:  pp.  420-1 

SECRET 

i.  The  meeting  considered  a  draft  by  Mr.  Menon  of  a  Statement2  which 
might  be  made  giving  the  Delegation’s  views  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  minorities,  etc. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  were  not  committed  to  making  a 
public  statement  on  this  subject  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so  at  any 
rate  at  this  stage.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  agreed  state¬ 
ment  of  what  was  intended  so  that  anything  the  Secretary  of  State  might  have 
to  say  in  Parliament  would  be  in  line  with  the  intentions  of  the  Delegation 
and  with  anything  the  Viceroy  might  have  to  say  in  India. 

3 .  It  was  agreed  that  the  intention  was  that  while  the  Advisory  Committee 
might  include  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  most  of  its  members 
should  be  drawn  from  outside.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  he  had  contemplated 
a  body  of  about  25  members  containing,  say,  3  Muslims  and  3  Hindus  (repre¬ 
senting  the  minority  elements  in  the  Hindu  and  Muslim-majority  Provinces), 
3  Depressed  Classes,  2  Sikhs  and  2  Indian  Christians.  There  would  also  be  an 
element  for  the  tribal  areas;  the  total  might  be  filled  up  with  people  of  weight 
and  character  and  experts.  The  Chairman  should  be  a  person  of  judicial 
standing  possibly  a  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court. 

4.  Sir  William  Croft  suggested  that  the  Committee  might  be  organised  in 
2  sections;  one  dealing  with  minority  questions  and  the  other  with  tribal  and 
excluded  areas.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  different  knowledge  and  experience 
was  required  for  these  two  subjects  and  that  the  tribal  areas  would  resent  their 
forces  being  dealt  with  by  minority  representatives  from  British  India.  Mr. 
Weigh tman  agreed  with  this  view  but  also  felt  objection  to  dividing  the 
Committee  into  two  sub-committees  because  he  felt  that  a  Committee  of  10 
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or  12  people  might  then  want  to  tour  the  tribal  areas  and  this  might  give  rise 
to  trouble.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  tribal  question  in 
the  North-East  and  North-West  and  the  interior  of  India  was  substantially 
different,  and  small  sub-committees  to  deal  with  each  might  be  required.  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  the  main  Committee  would  have  to  decide 
whether  the  tribal  areas  or  any  of  them  should  be  under  the  Union  of  [?  or] 
Groups  or  the  Provinces.  Mr.  Weightman  felt  that  the  tribes  in  the  North- 
West  of  India  must  be  dealt  with  together  with  regard  to  Defence  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5.  The  First  Lord  pointed  out  that  the  Scheduled  Castes  had  claimed  that 
the  winners  of  primary  elections  to  the  Legislatures  for  Scheduled  Caste  seats 
should  have  representation  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  It  was  felt  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  meeting  this  claim  in  view  of  the  small  numbers 
of  the  Committee. 

6.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Sir  William  Croft  and  Mr.  Menon 
and  Mr.  Weightman  should  meet  to  expand  and  revise  the  draft  Statement 
and  that  the  revised  draft  should  set  out  the  ideas  of  the  Delegation  in  regard 
to  composition,  terms  of  reference  and  how  each  term  of  reference  should  be 
dealt  with.  It  should  also  deal  with  the  question  of  the  procedure  which  should 
be  adopted  for  deciding  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  and  for 
embodying  its  decisions  in  the  Constitution. 

7.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah3  who  had  taken  a  very  strong 
line  about  the  Interim  Government  and  had  said  that  the  Muslim  League  would 
not  be  prepared  to  come  in  except  on  the  basis  of  5:5:2  distribution  of  port¬ 
folios  between  the  Muslim  League,  the  Congress  and  the  minorities.  He  had 
also  said  that  the  Muslim  League  wanted  the  portfolios  of  Defence,  External 
Affairs,  Planning  and  Development  and  Commerce.  The  Viceroy  thought  that 
we  must  adhere  to  the  5:5:2  ratio  as  the  most  hopeful  basis  of  settlement.  He 
had  told  both  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  that  he  was  working  on 
that  basis,  but  had  given  no  assurance  to  Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  would  get  it. 
Jinnah  had  now  written  him  a  letter4  asserting  that  an  assurance  to  that  effect 
had  been  given.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  thought  it  was  important  that 
Mr.  Jinnah  should  be  informed  at  once  that  no  such  assurance  had  been  given 
to  him. 

1  Mr  Weightman  and  Mr  Menon  were  also  present. 

2  Not  printed.  See  L/P&J/5/337:  pp.  581-3.  3  See  No.  471.  4  No.  473. 
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Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Anthony 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  422 

no.  592/70.  8 June  1946 

His  Excellency  asks  me  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  31st  May.1 

2.  The  constitution,  functions  and  powers  of  the  proposed  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Cabinet 
Mission  certainly  expect  however  that  the  Committee  will  be  a  powerful  and 
influential  body.  It  will  be  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  but  clearly  a  Committee  of  this  sort  will 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight,  and  its  report  will  attract  publicity  all  over  the 
world. 

3 .  His  Excellency  notes  what  you  say  about  the  Constitution  of  the  Interim 
Government. 

1  No.  414. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee 
LIPOI6I115:  JJ  62-4 

OFFICE  OF  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  8 June  1 946 

My  dear  Clem, 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  the  Muslim  League  have  accepted  our  scheme.  Congress 
Working  Committee  meets  tomorrow  and  I  think  will  be  not  unfavourable 
(1)  to  the  scheme  for  making  the  constitution  (2)  to  the  powers  of  the  Interim 
Government.  But  the  issue  between  the  Muslim  League  and  Congress  over 
parity  in  the  composition  of  the  interim  Government  has  not  so  far  been 
resolved.  The  Viceroy  has  been  doing  the  negotiations  with  the  parties  and  I 
think  he  has  told  Congress  they  will  have  to  accept  parity  while  not  finally 
promising  it  to  Jinnah.  If  so  there  may  be  a  tiny  margin  for  effecting  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

If  all  goes  well  we  propose  to  start  off  for  home  about  June  15.  If  there  is 
more  haggling  to  be  done,  however  it  ends,  our  present  intention  is  not  to 
stay  here  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  that  date. 

I  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to  send  such  prompt  replies  to  our  telegrams. 
I  realised  that  the  long  one1  (about  future  action  here  in  the  event  of  various 
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contingencies)  would  prove  very  difficult  for  the  Cabinet  to  accept  in  its 
entirety.  Certainly  I  have  my  own  misgivings. 

But  if  agreement  is  not  reached  the  Congress  left  wing  revolutionaries  (of 
whom  the  so-called  Congress  socialists  are  leading  members)  may  act  with 
great  rapidity  and  it  is  essential  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  prepared  for  this 
possibility. 

You  asked  for  some  facts  in  your  last  personal  secret  letter2  to  me.  These 
answers  enclosed  are  the  best  answers  I  can  get  for  you. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  looking  forward  before  very  long  to  seeing  you 
in  person. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK 

Enclosure  to  No.  4y6 
Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull 

TOP  SECRET  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

no.  125/47.  6  June  1946 

My  dear  Frank, 

Your  letter  of  June  4th3  asking  for  an  appreciation  of  the  position  as  regards 
the  security  of  Europeans  in  the  event  of  serious  disturbances.  What  follows  is 
based  on  notes  by  Home  Department  and  G.H.Q. 

2.  So  long  as  the  Police  and  the  Indian  Army  stand  firm,  Europeans  are 
comparatively  secure.  Each  Province  has  its  own  security  schemes  which, 
amongst  other  things,  provide  for  the  safety  of  loyal  elements  of  the  population 
including  Europeans.  These  schemes  are  being  revised  at  present  in  close 
consultation  with  the  military  authorities,  and  with  the  definite  intention  of 
making  them  suitable  for  use  in  a  situation  of  grave  emergency  resulting  from 
widespread  disturbances.  They  could  not,  however,  be  expected  to  succeed 
unless  in  operating  them  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  goodwill  of  a 
substantial  element  of  the  civil  population,  as  well  as  the  loyalty  and  efficiency 
of  the  armed  forces.  These  schemes  in  general  depend  for  success  upon  the 
possibility  of  reinforcement,  which  would  preclude  their  successful  operation 
if  there  were  simultaneous  outbreaks  of  equal  intensity  over  widespread  areas. 

3 .  If  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  these  schemes  do  not  exist, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  provide  protection  for  all  Europeans  in  India,  and  the 
persons  who  would  be  exposed  to  particular  danger  are  those  in  the  out- 
stations.  These  are  widely  scattered,  communications  are  frequently  difficult, 
and  the  communities  are,  in  many  cases,  small.  Such  places  are  the  plantations 
in  Southern  India,  Assam,  Northern  Bengal,  Bihar,  and,  particularly  during 

1  No.  442.  2  No.  416.  3  Not  on  L/PO/6/115. 
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the  hot  weather  months,  the  hill  stations  where  families  and  schools  are  situ¬ 
ated;  and  of  course  outlying  district  headquarters. 

4.  In  the  big  towns,  apart  from  the  fact  that  ordinarily  such  British  troops 
as  may  be  available  will  be  concentrated  in  or  near  them,  the  European  popu¬ 
lation  itself  is  more  compact  and  coherent,  and  is  either  better  organised  or 
capable  of  organizing  itself  more  rapidly  and  more  effectively  than  in  the 
interior. 

5.  Details  of  plans  for  the  extrication  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  British 
troops  and  British  civilians  in  the  event  of  simultaneous  disturbances  on  a  wide 
scale  are  being  worked  out  by  the  General  Staff  of  G.H.Q. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Summary 1  of  Address  given  by  Mr  Corfield  at  Bombay  to  the  Constitutional  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  on  8  June  1946,  the  Committee  of  Ministers  on 
9  June  1946  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  Princes  on  10  June  1946 

L/P&J/iofto:  jf  27-35 

CONFIDENTIAL 

The  future  position  of  States  is  based  on  two  documents: 

(1)  The  Memorandum  on  States’  Treaty  Rights  and  Paramo untcy, 2  which 
was  framed  before  the  Cabinet  Mission  held  its  discussions  with  repre¬ 
sentative  Princes  and  Ministers;  and 

(2)  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  statement  of  May  16th. 

With  reference  to  the  former  document,  there  have  been  attempts  in  the  past 
in  some  quarters  to  maintain  that  the  Crown  could  transfer  Paramountcy  or 
would  allow  it  to  be  inherited.  The  principle  has  now  been  accepted  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  publicly  stated  that  Paramountcy  would  not  be 
transferred  or  inherited.  This  principle  places  the  States  in  the  best  possible 
bargaining  position  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  into  the  future 
constitutional  structure,  even  though  in  practice  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
many  States  to  retain  an  independent  position  when  Paramountcy  lapsed. 

States  had  often  in  the  past  protested  against  the  control  of  the  Paramount 
Power,  presumably  in  the  belief  that  they  had  independent  survival  value. 
They  had  doubtless  hoped  however  that  the  protection  of  the  Paramount 
Power  would  always  remain.  In  an  independent  India  the  Paramount  Power 
would  no  longer  be  there  to  intervene  and  the  States  would  in  theory  be  able 
to  assume  independence.  But  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  the  Paramount 
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Power  must  necessarily  influence  the  States’  attitude  towards  the  practical 
implications  of  independence. 

The  logical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  principles  now  accepted  were 
that 

(1)  the  future  position  of  States  would  have  to  be  decided  by  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  between  them  and  British  India;  and 

(2)  the  Crown  Representative  would  only  be  in  a  position  to  assist  them  in 
these  negotiations  during  the  interim  period,  while  Paramountcy  was 
still  functioning,  but  not  when  that  period  ended. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Memorandum  had  been  framed  entirely  in 
official  circles  and  that  no  responsibility  for  its  contents  rested  on  the  State 
representatives  whom  the  Cabinet  Mission  had  seen. 

2.  The  next  document  was  the  Cabinet  [Mission]  statement.  I  explained  that 
the  Cabinet  Mission  had  hoped  to  secure  agreement  between  the  British  Indian 
political  parties  and  had  only  prepared  their  statement  as  a  last  resort.  It  was 
presumably  realised  that  in  these  circumstances  the  statement  had  to  be  kept 
strictly  secret  up  till  the  last  moment.  It  had  been  based  on  the  discussions 
which  had  been  held  and  the  information  which  had  been  obtained  from  all 
quarters,  but  it  had  not  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Indian  constitutional  problem. 

I  explained  that  my  main  preoccupation  had  been  to  see  that  in  this  state¬ 
ment  no  commitments  were  made  which  would  hamper  the  freedom  of  the 
States  to  negotiate  the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  join  the  new 
structure.  My  personal  consultations  with  the  Chancellor  had  greatly  assisted 
me  in  this  object  and  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  talk  with  the  Chancellor  just  before 
the  statement  issued  had  also  been  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

It  had  been  suggested,  after  the  statement  issued,  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  included  in  the  statement  certain  reservations  or  suggestions 
regarding  the  terms  on  which  States  would  enter  the  Constituent  Assembly; 
but  I  thought  it  was  now  realised  that  any  such  conditions,  made  otherwise 
than  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  States  and  British  India,  would  not 
have  been  in  the  best  interests  of  die  States. 

In  conclusion  I  hoped  it  was  agreed  that  the  Memorandum  and  the  State¬ 
ment  read  together  had  placed  the  States  in  the  best  possible  position  for 
negotiating  satisfactory  terms  for  entering  the  All-India  structure  which,  they 
had  publicly  stated,  they  wished  to  help  in  framing  and  to  join. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  documents  it  was  necessary  to  consider 

(a)  the  long  term  plan;  and 

(b)  the  interim  period. 

1  A  copy  of  this  summary  was  sent  on  15  June  by  Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull  for  the  information  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission.  L/P&J/10/60:  f  26.  2  No.  262. 
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As  regards  the  long  term  plan  the  States  had  been  asked  to  nominate  a 
Negotiating  Committee  and  His  Excellency  had  suggested  to  the  Chancellor 
that  it  should  be  not  unwieldy  and  should  be  composed  of  personnel  who 
would  carry  weight  with  British  Indian  representatives.  I  was  aware  that  the 
Chancellor  was  considering  a  Committee  of  io  to  12  persons.  I  had  hoped  that 
a  maximum  of  five  would  be  acceptable,  since  it  seemed  clear  that  a  larger 
number  would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  this  Committee  and  would  be 
likely  to  strengthen  opposition.  Moreover,  there  was  no  question  of  voting 
during  these  negotiations  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  few  Ministers  of  high 
calibre  negotiating  with  a  few  representatives  from  the  British  Indian  portion 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  agreed  con¬ 
clusions. 

It  also  seemed  to  me  important  that  no  Rulers  should  be  members  of  this 
Negotiating  Committee,  since  their  presence  would  be  likely  to  hamper 
ministerial  representatives,  would  bring  Rulers  into  undesirable  prominence 
over  controversial  issues  and  might  well  raise  in  an  aggravated  form  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  representation  of  State  subjects.  It  also  seemed  to  me  inappropriate 
that  Rulers,  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become  constitutional,  should 
not  leave  their  representation  in  the  hands  of  their  Advisers.  It  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  necessary  for  a  detailed  brief  to  be  prepared,  by  which  the  Negotiat¬ 
ing  Committee  would  be  guided.  In  preparing  this  brief  and  in  maintaining 
contact  between  the  Committee  and  the  Princes  as  a  body  the  Chancellor 
would  occupy  a  most  important  position,  and  would  I  thought  be  more 
effective  in  this  capacity  than  as  a  member  of  the  Negotiating  Committee. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  this  Committee,  I  envisaged  that  it  would  meet 
a  corresponding  committee  of  the  British  Indian  portion  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  when  that  Assembly  met;  and  would  have 
to 

(a)  discuss  the  conditions  on  which  the  States  would  be  prepared  to  be 
represented  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  when  it  met  again,  and 

(h)  decide  what  share  it  should  take  in  the  preliminary  measures  of  electing 
a  Chairman,  of  framing  Rules  of  Business  and  of  forming  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  minorities  etc. 

I  suggested  that  the  brief  for  the  Negotiating  Committee  would  have  to  include 
instructions  in  regard  to  certain  conditions,  but  it  seemed  to  me  most  important 
that  in  framing  these  conditions  full  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
reactions  of  State  subjects,  since  without  their  support  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
those  conditions  to  be  publicly  justified  and  maintained.  Such  conditions 
might,  I  suggested,  include: 

(a)  the  method  of  selection  of  State  representatives; 

( b )  exclusion  of  dynastic  questions; 
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(c)  discretion  as  to  forms  of  government  subject  to  genuine  constitutionalisa- 
tion; 

(d)  final  ratification  by  individual  States; 

(e)  Union  finance  by  contribution  rather  than  by  direct  levy. 

Further  questions  for  discussion  would  be: 

(a)  the  length  of  the  stand-still  period,  during  which  agreements,  mainly 
in  the  economic  sphere,  would  continue  to  be  operative  after  the  close 
of  the  interim  period,  and 

(' b )  perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all,  the  nature  of  the  unit  which 
would  be  admitted  at  the  All-India  Union  level. 

Until  a  conclusion  on  the  last  point  had  been  reached  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  such  States  as  were  not  qualified  to  accede  at  the  All-India  Union  level  to 
prepare  practical  schemes  for  confederation  inter  se  or  for  direct  association 
with  British  Indian  units  at  an  appropriate  level.  But  as  soon  as  a  conclusion 
on  this  point  had  been  reached,  the  Crown  Representative  and  his  Advisers 
would  give  every  assistance  in  the  framing  of  such  practical  schemes. 

I  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  very  diverse  conditions  in  different  areas  it 
would  be  necessary  for  regional  Negotiating  Committees  to  be  set  up  in  order 
to  discuss  such  practical  details  and  to  prepare  schemes.  These  practical  details 
would  vary  considerably,  e.g.  one  State  might  be  in  such  an  economic  position 
that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  any  future  for  it  except  in  affiliation  with 
a  neighbouring  Province.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  possible  for  a  group  of 
States  such  as  Rajputana  or  Kathiawar  to  form  themselves  into  a  single  unit. 
In  other  cases  States  might  prefer  to  affiliate  themselves  to  a  neighbouring 
larger  State.  It  seemed  most  likely  that  the  unit,  which  was  likely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  to  adhere  at  the  All-India  Union  level,  would  be  defined  as  a 
unit  comparable  with  a  Province,  though  it  remained  to  be  made  clear  how 
this  comparison  should  be  made.  Relevant  points  would  be  area,  resources 
and  contiguity  of  component  parts,  but  it  could  hardly  be  presumed  that  a 
unit  comparable  with  a  small  Province,  which  in  itself  was  inadequate  in  any 
of  these  particulars,  would  be  taken  as  a  comparable  unit. 

4.  As  regards  the  interim  period,  I  suggested  that,  though  Paramountcy 
would  still  be  operative,  future  developments  would  necessarily  affect  its 
exercise.  During  this  period  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  States  must  in  their  own 
interests  accept  two  essentials: 

(a)  such  internal  constitutionalisation  as  would  increase  local  parriotism  and 
reduce  outside  dictation  both  from  British  India  and  from  the  Crown 
Representative;  and 

(b)  such  arrangements  as  would  bring  States’  interests  to  the  fore  in  the 
determination  of  policy  by  the  Central  Government  of  British  India. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  both  these  essentials  were  very  closely  interlocked.  It  was 
for  the  Rulers  and  their  Advisers  to  fulfil  (a)  and  we  had  already  taken  certain 
steps  to  secure  (b). 

As  regards  (<?)  constitutionalisation,  I  referred  to  the  resolution  passed  in  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes3  and  suggested  that  amazingly  little  had  been 
done  to  implement  that  resolution.  In  consequence  local  patriotism  had  been 
growing  weaker:  but  it  could  be  strengthened  by  personal  interest  and  contact 
between  the  Ruler  and  the  ruled,  and  there  was  still  time  to  revive  this  patriotism, 
so  that  State  subjects  would  be  proud  of  belonging  to  their  State  and  anxious 
to  maintain  its  integrity.  Unless  however  the  Rulers  and  their  administrations 
set  out  at  once  to  woo  their  people,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  position  of  the 
States  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  and  discussions  would  be  very  weak. 

As  regards  ( b )  it  was  hoped  to  form  as  soon  as  possible  an  All-India  Con¬ 
sultative  Committee  to  discuss  questions  of  common  concern  to  British  India 
and  the  States.  The  proposal  was  that  this  Committee  should  contain  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Central  Government  and  of  the  States;  and  here  again  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  State  representatives  exceeded  5  or  6,  the  arrangements 
would  not  prove  effective  and  the  interests  of  the  States  would  suffer. 

As  regards  daily  departmental  contact  with  the  Political  Department  and 
with  other  departments  of  the  Central  Government,  I  explained  that  progress 
had  already  been  made  by  maintaining  touch  with  the  Chancellor’s  Adviser 
and  his  Secretariat,  but  that  this  contact  could  not  serve  its  full  purpose  until 
that  Secretariat  had  been  expanded  and  improved.  I  understood  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made  to  strengthen  this  organisation. 

5.  As  regards  the  role  of  the  Political  Department  during  the  interim  period 
before  Paramountcy  lapsed,  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  mainly  confined  to 
the  following: 

(a)  to  assist  States  in  arranging  and  pursuing  negotiations  and  practical  plans 
for  grouping  and  affiliation; 

{b)  to  continue  to  protect  the  States  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  their  State  subjects; 

(c)  to  pursue  revision  of  existing  agreements  of  individual  States,  mainly  in 
the  economic  sphere,  hoping  that  revision  could  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  interim  period,  since  afterwards  (i.e.  during  the  stand-still 
period)  the  revision  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  direct  negotiation 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Crown  Representative;  and 

(d)  to  discuss  arrangements  for  minority  administrations  after  the  lapse  of 
Paramountcy,  and  to  assist,  if  desired,  in  framing  suitable  arrangements 
for  deciding  dynastic,  succession  and  other  questions  now  in  the  sphere 
of  Paramountcy,  which  might  not  be  provided  for  in  the  constitution 
framed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
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6.  Meanwhile,  other  questions  concerning  the  interim  period  were  being 
pursued  with  the  Chancellor  who  would  report  the  results  to  the  Chamber 
in  due  course. 

(a)  Courts  of  Arbitration.  It  was  agreed  as  a  result  of  last  year’s  discussion  that 
the  Chancellor’s  Secretariat  should  suggest  a  formula  and  convention  to  govern 
the  exercise  of  the  Crown  Representative’s  discretion  in  this  sphere.  These 
proposals  were  awaited  and  would  be  carefully  examined  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  received. 

(b)  Political  Adviser.  I  understand  that  the  Princes  had  no  wish  to  press  their 
resolution  that  this  appointment  should  be  filled  in  consultation  with  them, 
unless  a  counter  proposal  was  made  and  pressed  by  the  interim  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  of  Princes  for  dynastic  and  personal  questions.  I  explained 
that  I  remained  unconvinced  regarding  the  advisability  of  such  a  Committee 
but  would  continue  discussions  with  the  Chancellor. 

7.  I  understood  that  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that  a  full  conference  of 
Princes  should  be  called,  but  that  this  did  not  mean  that  the  present  moment 
was  considered  suitable  for  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that,  if  the  States’  Negotiating  Committee  maintained  through 
the  Chancellor  close  touch  with  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Ministers’  Committee  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  a  general 
conference  would  serve  no  useful  purpose;  but  this  was  a  question  for  the 
States  themselves  to  decide. 

8.  In  conclusion,  I  regretted  the  prospect  of  severing  the  long  relations 
between  the  Crown  and  the  States,  but  pointed  out  that  the  freedom  of  India 
demanded  this  and  no  one,  least  of  all  the  Crown  Representative,  wished  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Given  good  relations  between  the  Ruler  and  the  ruled,  it  was 
not  clear  to  me  why  the  future  prospect  had  created  so  much  dismay.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain  period  must  elapse  while  provincial  and  group 
constitutions  were  being  framed.  During  this  period  there  might  be  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  provinces  and  the  relative  strength  of  those  participating  in  the 
discussions  would  perhaps  be  modified.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
political  parties  built  up  on  opposition  would,  we  hoped,  shortly  be  assuming 
responsibility,  and  this  would  be  likely  to  have  an  effect  not  only  on  their  party 
organisations  but  on  their  attitude  towards  the  States  as  a  whole.  Finally,  I 
suggested  that  if  the  Rulers  would  maintain  continuous  personal  touch  with 

3  In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  18  January  1946  while  moving  a  resolution  which  reiterated,  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  States  for  a  constitutional  solution,  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  outlined  a  list  of  essential  rights 
which  should  be  guaranteed  in  States  which  had  not  already  adopted  statutory  provisions  securing 
the  Rule  of  Law  and  a  list  of  essential  principles  of  administration  which  should  be  adopted  by  all 
States.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  ( Narendra  Mandal )  held  at  New  Delhi 
on  the  17th  and  18th  January  ig^6  (Government  of  India  Press,  New  Delhi,  1946),  pp.  20-2. 
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their  subjects,  a  considerable  degree  of  internal  support  would  be  forthcoming, 
and  that  the  emergence  of  real  constitutional  monarchy  in  units  of  suitable 
size  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  future  development  of  India  as  a 
whole. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  423 

9  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.1 

You  speak  of  an  assurance  about  the  5:5:2  ratio.  There  was  no  assurance  on 
this  point,  but  I  told  you,  as  I  told  the  Congress,  that  this  was  what  I  had  in 
mind.  It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  leave  you  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  any  assurance,  although  I  hope  that  we  may  reach  agreement  on  that  basis. 

1  No.  473. 


479 

Sir  O.  Caroe  ( North-West  Frontier  Province )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

(Extract) 

LIP&JI5I223:  f  107 

CONFIDENTIAL  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  PESHAWAR, 

d.o.  no.  GH-139  p  June  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

The  first  result  of  the  Muslim  League’s  declaration  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  and 
my  Chief  Minister  has  been  almost  extravagant  in  his  praise  of  Jinnah  and 
Nishtar.  He  himself,  though  he  certainly  would  not  wish  to  be  quoted,  tells 
me  he  does  not  think  it  very  much  matters  whether  this  Province  has  to  opt 
in  or  opt  out  of  the  Group,  but  he  is  an  incurable  optimist,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Nishtar  has  no  opinion  at  all  of  the  Leaguers  in  this  Province. 
All  the  same  there  are  indications  that  a  bit  of  a  swing  towards  the  League  side 
has  taken  place  in  Muslim  ranks  up  here.  Orators,  including  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan,  are  stumping  up  and  down  preaching  for  and  against  the  Group,  and 
there  have  been  instances  when  audiences  have  drifted  away  from  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan’s  meetings  when  he  spoke  against  this  Province  joining  up. 
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480 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  with 
Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru  on  Monday,  10  fune  1946  at  12  noon 

L/P&J/ 5/337:  pp .  423-6 

SECRET 

I.  Maulana  Azad  said  that  now  that  the  Congress  had  to  decide  finally  within  a 
few  days  what  their  attitude  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  Statement  should  be, 
there  were  some  points  that  they  would  like  to  mention. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  position  of  European  voters  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  more  particularly  in  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  Working  Committee 
had  been  distressed  to  read  the  reference  to  this  in  the  last  letter1  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  This  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Congress  and  was  a 
tremendous  stumbling  block.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation 
did  not  see  how  they  could  change  the  position  which  they  felt  must  stand. 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  meant  that  the  Delegation  were  depriving  the 
Hindu  minority  in  Bengal  of  six  seats;  that  is  to  say,  six  million  people  would, 
in  effect,  be  deprived  of  representation.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  whether 
this  situation  arose  or  not  would  depend  on  what  the  Europeans  decided  to  do. 
Pandit  Nehru  said  that  of  course  if  the  European  vote  was  eliminated  volun¬ 
tarily  the  matter  would  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  experience  of  Congress, 
however,  was  that  the  Europeans  always  supported  the  Muslim  League.  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  this  was  not  correct.  The  attitude  of  the 
Europeans  had  been  that,  generally  speaking,  they  supported  the  Government. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  Europeans. 
He  felt  sure  that  they  could  be  trusted  not  to  take  a  partisan  attitude.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  commented  that  they  would  be  very  ill-advised  to  do  anything  which 
would  earn  them  the  hostility  of  either  of  the  two  major  communities.  Pandit 
Nehru  said  that  if  the  Europeans  decided  to  vote,  but  not  to  elect  European 
representatives,  this  would  not  meet  the  case.  It  was  reported  that  a  prominent 
European  commercial  magnate  had  openly  said  that  the  Europeans  in  Bengal 
would  not  elect  anyone  who  was  not  pro-Muslim  League.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Europeans  to  vote  for  anyone  who 
was  not  a  candidate  from  the  General  community. 

Dr.  Azad  said  that  the  Congress  could  hardly  take  a  decision  trusting  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  Europeans.  They  must  know  what  the  position  was  going  to 
be.  The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May  could  not  be  altered 
without  arousing  all  sorts  of  other  claims  for  alterations.  The  Sikhs  in  particular 
and  the  Ambedkar  Depressed  Classes  were  claiming  modifications. 

1  Possibly  a  reference  to  para.  5  of  No.  376  which  was  enclosed  in  No.  374. 
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II.  Maulana  Azad  said  that  the  second  point  which  he  wished  to  raise  was 
the  question  of  the  Provisional  Government.  One  very  important  matter  was 
not  referred  to  in  the  Viceroy’s  letter  to  him  of  the  30th  May;2  that  was  the 
composition  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  vital  matter.  Numerous  state¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  Muslim  League  circles  to  the  effect  that  parity  was 
essential.  Congress  were  entirely  opposed  to  parity.  Any  Interim  Government 
must  be  a  homogeneous  Government.  The  outlook  of  the  Muslim  League 
was  to  seek  to  create  deadlock  in  order  to  bring  about  Pakistan.  This  was 
the  first  and  most  important  matter.  The  question  of  the  distribution  of 
portfolios  and  the  filling  of  the  minority  seats  were  also  important,  though 
subsidiary. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that,  as  the  Maulana  knew,  this  Interim 
Government  had  got  to  meet  an  abnormal  situation.  The  great  difficulty  was 
the  conflict  between  the  two  main  parties.  The  Government  would  have  to 
be  a  Coalition  of  these  two  parties  and  it  must  work  in  harmony.  He  felt  sure 
that  when  it  got  down  to  practical  work  for  India  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  work  harmoniously.  He  had  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  would 
not  use  his  position  in  the  Government  for  partisan  ends  but  to  get  the  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  it  was  necessary  to  make  certain  concessions  to  minorities.  He 
had  therefore  always  worked  on  the  basis  of  5: 5:2  proportions.  He  would  not 
regard  this  as  in  any  way  a  precedent  establishing  a  claim  to  parity  but  simply 
as  an  expedient  for  the  interim  period.  He  thought  that  this  would  be  the  only 
way  to  get  an  Interim  Government  of  both  parties  together.  He  realised  that 
it  was  a  considerable  concession  from  the  Congress  point  of  view  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  accept  it  for  the  common  good  of  India.  On  the  question  of 
portfohos  he  was  not  committed  in  any  way.  He  thought  that  it  was  essential 
that  the  key  portfohos  should  be  evenly  distributed  getting  the  best  people  in 
the  right  places.  It  might  be  possible  when  the  Government  had  worked  for 
some  little  time  to  make  further  adjustments.  He  would  take  the  advice  of  the 
two  principal  parties  on  the  allocation  of  portfolios  though  he  himself  had 
some  ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  experience  of  Coalitions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  that  whatever  the  ratio  of  numbers  might  be  decisions  could 
not  be  taken  against  a  strong  element  in  one  party.  If  they  were,  the  Coalition 
would  not  survive.  Cabinets  did  not  decide  by  majority  voting.  He  very  much 
hoped  that  Congress  might  be  able  to  accept  parity  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
He  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Delegation’s  State¬ 
ment  that  established  parity  as  a  principle  for  the  future.  He  thought  that  the 
question  of  parity  was  mainly  one  of  prestige.  If  the  Congress  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  prestige  there  might  be  a  deadlock  which  would  be  very  regrettable.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  it  was  important  in  setting  up  a  Coalition  Government  that 
both  sides  should  start  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  He  thought  that  the  best 
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way  of  getting  a  homogeneous  Government  which  would  pull  together  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  make  a  gesture  by  offering  parity. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  if  that  were  the  spirit  they  would  be  prepared  to  say 
let  the  Muslims  run  the  Government,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  you  would  get 
the  best  Government  either  on  ability  or  honesty.  What  was  proposed  now  was 
not  Hindu/Muslim  parity,  but  Muslim  League  and  Congress  parity.  This  cut 
out  all  the  non-League  Muslims  who  were  a  considerable  element  in  the 
country.  The  Muslim  League  in  the  Provincial  Governments  were  putting  in 
people  who  were  neither  competent  nor  honest.  They  had  an  entirely  different 
outlook  to  the  Congress  and  did  not  care  for  nationalist  ideals.  Dr.  Azad  said 
that  12  portions  [?  portfolios]  were  not  enough  and  this  figure  was  obviously 
chosen  to  conciliate  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  parties  must  enter 
the  Government  with  a  desire  to  pull  together.  If  they  came  in  in  any  other 
spirit  the  Government  obviously  would  not  work.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he 
was  a  strong  partisan.  He  had  certain  ideas  he  wanted  to  put  through.  His 
difficulty  was  that  other  people  in  the  proposed  Government  would  only  want 
inertia.  The  Viceroy  said  we  had  to  deal  with  a  practical  position.  Either  a 
Coalition  Government  must  be  formed  or  there  would  be  a  split  up  and  chaos. 
In  the  Interim  period  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  through  sweeping 
reforms  but  there  was  much  that  could  be  done. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Interim  Government  would  have  its  effect  on  the 
work  of  the  Constitution-making  Body.  The  Congress  were  going  to  work  for 
a  strong  Centre  and  to  break  the  Group  system  and  they  would  succeed.  They 
did  not  think  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  any  real  place  in  the  country.  The  Muslim 
League  and  the  Congress  each  represented  entirely  different  outlooks  on  the 
work  of  the  Constitution-making  Body  and  they  were  bound  to  have  strong 
differences  in  the  Interim  Government. 

The  First  Lord  suggested  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  had  to  swallow  a  bitter  pill  in 
accepting  the  Delegation’s  proposals.  If  the  problem  of  India  were  to  be  solved 
the  best  way  was  to  work  together  now  and  rub  off  the  comers  which  caused 
friction  between  the  major  communities.  There  was  no  other  way  ultimately 
of  their  being  able  to  assimilate  into  a  United  India  nearly  100  million  Mus¬ 
lims  the  majority  of  whom  supported  the  Muslim  League  in  the  elections. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  there  might  be  in  the  Interim  Government  some 
arrangement  as  in  the  Union  Constitution-making  Body.  If  the  Viceroy  con¬ 
sidered  that  any  matter  raised  a  major  communal  issue  that  matter  might 
require  a  majority  of  both  communities  for  its  decision.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  Congress  even  to  consider  this  matter  of  parity  because  of  the  strong  feeling 
in  the  country  among  their  followers.  Their  own  organisation  might  split  up 
and  go  to  pieces. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  hoped  from  the  Maulana’s  letter  to 
2  No.  409. 
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Lord  Wavell  of  the  25th  May3  that  Congress  would  accept  parity.  This  letter 
had  said  that  if  the  two  major  matters  of  the  constitution  of  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  responsibility  to  the  Legislature  were  settled,  he  was  confident  that 
the  question  of  composition  would  give  no  rise  to  difficulty.  Maulana  Azad 
said  that  he  had  repeatedly  discussed  this  question  with  the  Viceroy  and  had 
made  the  position  of  Congress  clear.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  it  was  frankly 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  agree  to  parity.  Their  supporters  would  not 
accept  it.  Maulana  Azad  said  that  the  Congress  had  to  come  to  a  decision.  They 
had  met  yesterday  and  thought  before  doing  so  they  would  like  to  have  the 
Delegation’s  replies  on  these  two  matters.  Now  they  must  put  the  position 
before  their  Committee  and  decide.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  understood  that 
they  must  report  to  their  Committee  as  regards  the  Europeans.  The  Delegation 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Europeans  might  themselves  decide  not  to  take 
any  part  in  the  elections  and  that,  as  regards  parity,  they  must  report  that  the 
Delegation  consider  parity  essential.  The  Viceroy  said  that  this  was  so.  He  did 
not  see  his  way  to  getting  a  Coalition  Government  without  it.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Pandit  Nehru  he  said  that  he  had  not  made  any  commitment  in 
regard  to  parity  to  Mr.  Jinnah.  What  he  had  said  was  based  on  his  estimate  of 
the  political  probabilities.  Maulana  Azad  said  that  the  other  matters  they  wished 
to  refer  to  were,  firstly,  that  it  was  quite  essential  that  the  Interim  Government 
should  be  considered  a  Provisional  National  Government  and  not  just  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  old  Executive  Council.  Secondly,  that  in  connection  with 
parity  it  was  unjust  that  the  Scheduled  Caste  representation  should  be  included 
in  the  Congress  quota.  This  would  mean  that  the  Caste  Hindus  who  were  the 
largest  and  most  important  element  in  the  population  of  India  would  get  a 
very  small  share  of  representation.  They  would  like  a  larger  Council  of,  say, 
15,  including  Nationalist  Muslims,  a  Sikh,  a  Parsee  and  an  Indian  Christian. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  possibly  provision  could  be  made  for  these  com¬ 
munities  through  the  appointment  of  Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries.  He 
realised  that  this  position  was  very  difficult  for  the  Congress  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  help  him.  He  believed  a  National  Government  could  be  formed 
and  if  it  worked  together  it  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the  communal  feeling. 
Sacrifices  would  have  to  be  made,  however,  in  order  to  get  it  started.  Pandit 
Nehru  said  that  these  two  matters  seemed  to  him  insuperable.  The  Viceroy 
asked  whether  Pandit  Nehru  felt  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  his  discuss¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  with  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr. 
Jinnah  together.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  past  discussions  with  Mr.  Jinnah  had 
not  been  profitable.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  realised  that  Congress 
were  being  asked  to  make  a  great  sacrifice.  He  believed,  however,  that  generous 
acts  in  the  field  of  statecraft  usually  redounded  to  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  those  who  made  them  in  the  long  run. 

3  No.  377. 
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Note  by  Major  Wyatt 
L/P&J/io^ff  293-4 

secret  10  June  ig^6 

NOTE  OF  CONVERSATION  WITH  M.  K.  GANDHI 
ON  AFTERNOON  OF  SUNDAY,  9TH  JUNE  ’46 

I.  At  five  past  three  Sudhir  Ghosh  came  to  see  me  in  the  Imperial  Hotel.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  me  on  the  phone  but  had  not  been 
able  to  and  that  Gandhi  had  particularly  wanted  to  see  me  straight  away  before 
the  Working  Committee  meeting.  As  there  was  not  much  time  to  decide  what 
to  do  about  it  I  decided  to  go.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  I  went  to  see  Gandhi  at  this  time  at  my  request.  This  is  quite  untrue.  Its 
possible  basis  is  that  for  some  time  past  Sudhir  Ghosh  has  been  telling  me  that 
Gandhi  has  been  complaining  that  I  have  only  been  to  see  him  once  since  I 
have  been  out  here  this  time,  and  he  was  hurt  that  I  had  not  been  more  often, 
to  which  I  had  replied  that  I  would  like  to  see  him  any  time  he  wished.  I  also 
said  that  I  should  like  to  see  him  when  he  got  back  to  Delhi  from  Mussoorie. 

2.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  for  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  accepting 
the  proposals,  but  that  he  proposed  to  reserve  the  right  to  put  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  document  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  explained  that  he 
meant  by  this  that  it  would  be  open  for  Congress  to  say  right  at  the  start  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  what  their  view  was  on  the  grouping  question.  It 
would  then  be  open  to  the  Muslim  League  to  challenge  this  interpretation  and 
the  matter  should  then  be  referred  to  the  Courts  for  decision.  He  would  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Courts  whichever  way  it  went.  His  view  was  that  the 
Mission  having  prepared  the  document  now  did  not  have  the  right  of  inter¬ 
preting  it — that  must  be  done  by  the  Courts  and  he  expected  the  document  to 
be  referred  to  the  Courts  repeatedly.  I  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  was  going 
to  put  this  type  of  reservation  into  the  Congress  Resolution  he  should  make 
quite  clear  what  he  meant  by  it,  and  say  that  he  would  accept  the  decision  of 
the  Courts. 

3 .  He  then  raised  the  question  of  parity.  He  said  that  he  could  not  accept 
any  insistence  from  the  British  side  that  there  should  be  parity.  If  the  British 
did  insist  on  this  he  would  tell  them  to  run  their  own  Government  themselves, 
and  Congress  would  not  take  part  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  left  to 
Nehru  and  Jinnah  to  draw  up  a  list  of  members  of  the  Interim  Government  in 
consultation  together  he  thought  it  was  quite  probable  that  Congress  would  then 
concede  parity  to  the  Muslim  League  in  order  to  get  them  in.  It  would  then  be 
an  entirely  different  matter  as  it  would  have  been  done  without  outside  pressure. 
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4.  He  said  that  Congress  were  going  to  pass  a  resolution  accepting  the  pro¬ 
posals.  I  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  they  were  to  say  anything 
about  parity  in  the  resolution  as  it  would  start  unnecessary  trouble.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  agree. 

5.  I  explained  to  him  that  anything  I  had  said  to  him  was  entirely  my  own 
view  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cabinet  Mission.  He  quite  appreciated  this 
point. 

WOODROW  WYATT 
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Resolution 1  of  the  Sikh  Panthic  Conference  dated  10  June  1946 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  428-9 

This  representative  gathering  of  Sikhs  has  given  its  anxious  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  recommendations  will  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  the  country  rather 
than  promote  the  independence  of  India.  The  recommendations  are  particu¬ 
larly  unjust  to  the  Sikhs,  regard  being  had  inter  alia  to  the  matters  specified 
hereunder: — 

[а)  That  the  Cabinet  Mission,  while  recognising  that  the  establishment  of 
Pakistan  would  in  particular  affect  adversely  the  position  of  the  Sikhs 
have  yet,  by  the  compulsory  grouping  of  the  Provinces,  made  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  in  the  words  of  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence,  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  ‘‘have  made  it  possible  for  the  Muslims  to  secure  all 
the  conditions  of  Pakistan  without  incurring  the  dangers  in  it”. 

(б)  That  the  Cabinet  Mission,  while  admitting  that  the  cultural,  political 
and  social  life  of  the  Muslims  might  become  submerged  in  a  purely 
unitary  India,  in  which  the  Hindus  with  their  great  superior  numbers 
will  be  a  dominant  element,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Muslims 
are  nine  crores  in  population  and  constitute  a  majority  in  several  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India,  have  deliberately  blinded  themselves  to  the  same  danger 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  under  Muslim  domination 
which  will  be  all  the  more  aggravated  by  the  proposed  constitution. 
Needless  to  add  that  even  under  the  existing  constitution  the  Sikhs  have 
been  reduced  to  a  position  of  complete  helplessness  which  has  already 
exasperated  them  to  the  verge  of  revolt. 

(c)  That,  while  admitting  that  the  Punjab  is  the  homeland  of  the  Sikhs, 
the  Cabinet  Mission  have  by  their  recommendations  liquidated  the 
position  of  the  Sikhs  in  their  homeland. 
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(d)  That  the  advisory  committee  set  up  under  paragraph  20  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  statement  is  wholly  ineffective  to  safeguard  the  just  rights  of 
the  Sikhs. 

(e)  That,  while  the  Cabinet  Mission  have  made  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  regard  to  major 
communal  issues,  they  have  made  no  such  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Union  or  the  provincial 
sphere. 

Therefore,  this  Panthic  gathering  expresses  its  strong  condemnation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  declares  that  they  are  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  Sikhs.  This  gathering  further  affirms  that  no  constitution 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Sikhs  which  does  not  meet  their  just  demands  and  is 
settled  without  their  consent. 

1  [Note  in  original:]  The  text  of  this  Resolution  has  been  taken  from  the  Press.  It  was  not  formally 
communicated  to  the  Cabinet  Mission. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  F.  Burrows  (Bengal) 

Telegram ,  LIP&J/10/56:  f  26 

immediate  new  Delhi,  io  June  1946,  5.30  pm 

CONFIDENTIAL 

No.  125 3-S.  The  Congress  are  making  a  great  point  of  the  position  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  Bengal-Assam  Section  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  it 
seems  that  a  quick  announcement  by  the  Europeans  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  take  part  might  influence  Congress  decision.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
suitable  for  you  to  send  for  them  and  represent  the  matter  again? 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 

LIFO  1 10 1 23 

PRIVATE  AND  SECRET  THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

10  June  1346 

My  dear  Henderson, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  21st  May,1  which  crossed  mine  of  the  same 
date. 


1  No.  351. 
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2.  We  are  now  all  waiting  on  the  decision  of  Congress  who  are  believed 
to  want  to  come  in  but  cannot  resist  a  last-minute  haggle.  The  moderates  are 
under  strong  pressure  from  their  left  wing,  who  would  not  mind  a  breakdown. 
I  think  everyone  feels  that  the  favourable  atmosphere  caused  by  the  Statement 
of  the  1 6th  May  has  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  hesitation  of  the  two  parties 
to  reach  a  firm  and  quick  decision.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  very  understandably 
would  like  to  get  back  home  soon. 

3.  It  will  be  a  great  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  Delegation  and  cause 
for  genuine  satisfaction  if  both  parties  come  in,  but  when  they  do  my  troubles 
will  only  be  just  beginning!  It  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  I  succeed  in 
keeping  the  Interim  Government  and  Constituent  Assembly  in  being  until  a 
Constitution  is  made. 

4.  There  seems  a  possibility  of  averting  a  railway  strike.  The  workers 
probably  realise  they  have  bitten  off  rather  more  than  they  can  chew  since 
general  opinion  in  the  country  is  clearly  hostile.  But  we  have  not  much  time 
before  June  27th,  when  the  strike  is  due  to  begin. 

5.  Telegrams  have  been  flying  to  and  fro  about  Indonesian  rice  and  now  that 
the  matter  has  become  one  between  two  Governments,  I  fear  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  delay.  It  is  a  pity;  and  I  cannot  see  what  good  the  Dutch  are 
doing  by  being  sticky. 

6.  I  have  advised  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to  stand  firm  on 
the  proposals  to  recruit  I.N.A.  men  into  the  police.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
expect  the  British  officers  in  the  Police  to  carry  on  if  we  allow  recruitment  of 
these  miserable  creatures  into  their  service.  And  if  we  gave  way,  there  might 
next  be  a  move  to  reinstate  I.N.A.  men  in  the  Army,  and  that  neither  Auchin- 
leck  nor  I  would  tolerate. 

7.  One  of  the  latest  telegrams  from  the  Mission  included  another  plea  for 
additional  shipping  to  get  women  and  children  home.  It  seems  to  all  of  us 
unwise  to  keep  a  long  waiting  list  in  present  conditions;  those  who  are  ready 
to  go  should  somehow  be  taken  home. 

8.  Two  of  my  British  Members  of  Council  are  already  on  their  way  home 
by  sea,  as  I  expect  you  know.  I  have  not  filled  their  places,  but  nominally 
hold  the  portfolios  myself. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WAVELL 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 
LIP&JI10I29:  f  10 

Silence  day,  10  June  1946 

Dear  Friend, 

This  is  for  the  ensuing  Harijan .  I  thought  you  and  Sir  Stafford  would  like  to  see 
a  copy. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  K.  GANDHI 


Enclosure  to  No.  483 

new  Delhi,  10  June  1946 

THE  UNKNOWN 

Some  learned  men  describe  Him  as  Unknowable,  some  others  as  Unknown, 
yet  others  as  ‘Not  This’.  ‘The  Unknown’  is  good  for  the  present  purpose. 

When  yesterday  (9th  June)  I  said  a  few  words  to  the  prayer  audience,  I 
could  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  should  pray  for  and  rely  upon  the 
strength  and  the  guidance  that  this  big  X  could  give.  There  were  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  by  all  parties  in  the  great  Indian  drama  that  was  being  enacted 
before  them.  They  were  all  to  rely  upon  the  Unknown  who  had  often  con¬ 
founded  man’s  wisdom  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  upset  his  tin-pot  plans. 
The  British  party  claimed  to  believe  in  God  the  Unknown.  The  Muslim 
League  did  likewise.  They  delighted  in  saying  Allah-O-Akbar.  The  Congress 
had  naturally  had  no  single  equivalent  cry.  Nevertheless,  if  it  sought  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  of  India,  it  represented  the  millions  of  believers,  no  matter  to 
what  compartment  in  the  House  of  God  they  belonged. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  in  spite  of  my  irrepressible  optimism,  I  am  unable 
to  say  decisively  that,  at  least  in  political  parlance,  the  thing  is  safe.  All  I  can 
say,  therefore,  is  that  if,  with  the  best  respective  efforts  of  all  the  parties,  the 
unsafe  happens,  I  would  invite  them  to  join  with  me  in  saying  that  it  was  as 
well  and  that  safety  lay  in  unsafety.  If  we  are  all  children  of  God,  as  we  are, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  will  take  in  good  part  whatever  happens  and 
work  with  zest  and  confidence  for  the  next  step  whatever  it  may  be.  The  only 
condition  for  that  zest  is  that  each  party  does  his  honest  best  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  of  India.  For  that  is  the  stake  and  no  other. 


M.  K.  GANDHI 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Gandhi 
L/P&Jliol2g:f$ 

PERSONAL  10  June  1946 

My  dear  Gandhiji, 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  me  and  Stafford  your  prayerful  thoughts.  I  too 
have  a  strong  feeling,  where  I  am  dependent  on  forces  outside  myself,  that  I 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  will  of  the  Divinity  that  you  call  X;  and  that 
sometimes  in  Bjomsen’s  words  a  result  may  be  “uber  unserer  kraft”  (beyond 
our  power).  But  where  a  decision  of  my  own  enters  in  I  have  a  grave  responsi¬ 
bility  to  all  those  who  will  be  affected  by  it,  to  make  it  aright. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  following  story  illustrating  the  profound  human 
belief  in  the  rightness  of  things  lying  behind  injustice?  A  parson  said  to  a  farmer 
who  was  worried  about  something  “Put  your  trust  in  Providence,  my  man”. 
“No,”  said  the  farmer  “I  have  no  trust  in  Providence.  He  lost  me  my  pig 
2  years  ago.  He  let  my  home  be  burnt  last  year.  He  took  away  my  wife  last 
summer.  No,  I  refuse  to  trust  in  Providence.  But  I  will  tell  you  what.  There  is 
a  power  above  Him  who  will  pull  him  up  if  he  goes  too  far!” 

Sincerely  yours, 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Tuesday,  11  June  1946  at  10  am 


L/P&J '/ '5/33 7*  PP-  426-8 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  they  understood  from 
Miss  Harrison  and  Mr.  Sudhir  Ghosh  that  Mr.  Gandhi  was  hkely  to  throw  his 
whole  weight  against  parity  and  that  the  only  hope  of  preventing  this  was  that 
Mr.  Gandhi  should  be  seen.  Gandhi’s  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  he  might  not 
object  to  parity  in  practice  provided  it  was  not  insisted  on  as  a  principle. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  suggested  that  the  Viceroy  might  see  Jinnah  and  Nehru 
together  and  thought  that  the  Viceroy’s  influence  with  them  might  bring 
them  to  an  accommodation.  The  Viceroy  said  he  was  prepared  to  try  this. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  we  were  not  committed  to  parity  and  he  was 
not  able  to  see  why  we  should  necessarily  have  it.  Nehru  at  yesterday’s  inter¬ 
view1  had  volunteered  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  majority  vote  of 
each  community  for  any  decision  which  the  Viceroy  decided  raised  a  major 
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communal  issue.  If  the  whole  plan  broke  down  on  the  question  of  parity  our 
insistence  upon  it  would  not  be  easily  defended  either  in  India  or  in  the  outside 
world.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  our  insistence  but  of 
getting  some  basis  to  which  both  parties  would  agree.  If  they  would  not  agree 
on  parity  we  must  explore  the  possibilities  of  finding  some  alternative  basis. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  the  system  which  prevailed 
in  England  whereby  there  was  an  inner  Cabinet  with  Ministers  outside  who 
were  summoned  only  for  their  own  business.  Sir  William  Croft  said  he  thought 
that  a  proposition  of  this  kind  would  be  a  very  good  test  whether  the  Congress 
wanted  a  compromise.  If,  as  had  been  rathfer  suggested  by  Nehru  on  the 
previous  day,  they  were  coming  in  with  the  intention  of  using  their  position 
to  get  their  own  objectives  it  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  to  them. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  constitutional  position.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  whole  Council  would  have  to  be  full  members  of  the  Council  and  there 
would  have  to  be  a  smaller  body  created  by  agreement.  The  Secretary  of 
State  thought  that  this  would  work  so  long  as  the  parties  were  in  agreement 
upon  it.  If,  however,  the  inner  body  took  a  decision  to  which  Congress 
objected,  Congress  might  demand  that  the  matter  should  come  up  before  a 
full  meeting  of  all  members  where  they  would  have  a  majority.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  inner  body  might  be  6  or  8  consisting  of  3  Congress  and 
3  Muslim  League  and  the  Viceroy,  or  4  of  each  and  the  Viceroy.  There  was 
some  discussion  whether  a  Sikh  representative  must  be  included,  but  the  general 
feeling  was  that  this  would  not  be  essential  though  it  would  ease  the  position 
with  the  Sikhs. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  if  this  proposal  were  accepted  he  would  be  put  in  a 
very  powerful  position  as  where  the  parties  disagreed  he  would  have  the  deci¬ 
sion.  A  difficult  question  would  arise  when  he  was  absent.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought 
there  might  be  two  Vice-Presidents,  one  from  each  party,  who  held  office  in 
rotation.  It  was  also  possible  under  this  arrangement  to  have  Nehru  and  Jinnah 
as  Ministers  without  portfolio.  He  felt  that  it  was  important  to  discuss  this 
suggestion  with  Nehru  and  Jinnah  before  the  situation  hardened.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Viceroy  should  ask  Nehru  and  Jinnah  to  come  to  dinner  that  evening 
for  a  discussion  on  the  position  of  the  Interim  Government. 

II.  The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  of  whether  he  should  see  Mr. 
Gandhi.  The  Viceroy  thought  there  would  be  some  advantage  in  waiting  till 
after  his  meeting  with  Nehru  and  Jinnah.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  see  Gandhi  soon.  The  First  Lord  said  he  was  entirely  opposed  to 
Gandhi  being  seen.2  If  it  was  thought  necessary  to  see  him  he  thought  the 

1  No.  480. 

2  On  this  point  Mr  Alexander’s  diary  entry  for  11  June  reads:  ‘I  said  that  I  was  dead  against  it  ...  I 
said  that  I  should  have  to  consider  going  home  tomorrow.’  A.  V.  Alexander  Papers,  Churchill 
College,  Cambridge. 
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whole  Delegation  should  see  him  and  have  a  note  taken.  He  understood  that 
this  had  been  agreed  after  the  interviews  which  Gandhi  had  had  with  Sir  S. 
Cripps  and  the  Secretary  of  State  some  three  weeks  before.3  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  he  felt  that  he  must  see  Gandhi.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a  formal 
interview  at  which  notes  would  be  taken. 

(After  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  should  see 
Gandhi  before  seeing  Nehru  and  Jinnah  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
postpone  his  proposed  interview  with  Gandhi  until  somewhat  later.) 

3  See  No.  339. 


Note  hy  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/io/44:ff  278-80 

11  June  ig46 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  GANDHI,  II.6.I946 

i.  I  told  Mr.  Gandhi  that  I  had  asked  him  to  come  to  see  me  because  there 
appeared  to  be  a  deadlock  over  the  last  stage  of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  work, 
the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government.  It  would  be  a  very  great  pity  if  after 
all  the  hard  and  successful  work  of  the  Mission  there  was  a  breakdown  at  this 
point;  and  we  must  avoid  it  in  the  interests  of  India. 

The  deadlock  seemed  likely  to  occur  over  the  issue  of  parity  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Interim  Government.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  this  Government  must  be  a  coalition  of  the  two  main  parties;  and 
the  trouble  threatened  to  arise  because  Mr.  Jinnah  would  not  commit  the 
Muslim  League  to  participation  in  the  Interim  Government  unless  he  had 
parity  with  Congress,  and  it  seemed  that  Congress  would  not  come  in  on  these 
terms.  I  said  that  parity  between  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  in  view  of 
the  respective  number  of  voters  whom  they  represented,  was  obviously 
illogical;  but  what  we  were  concerned  with  was  an  expedient,  which  would 
not  form  a  precedent,  to  get  over  the  difficult  interim  period.  I  said  that  if 
both  parties  were  determined  to  work  for  the  common  good  of  India  in  the 
interim  period,  parity  had  no  real  meaning;  and  that  if  one  party  was  out  to 
dominate  the  Government  and  order  everything  to  its  own  advantage,  then 
obviously  the  Government  would  do  no  good.  I  said  that  I  was  personally 
convinced  that  Mr.  jinnah,  if  he  came  into  the  Government,  would  work  for 
good  administration  and  not  merely  politically;  and  that  I  was  sure  that  the 
same  would  be  true  of  the  Congress. 

2.  I  stressed  the  need  for  good  administration  in  the  forthcoming  period, 
both  to  tide  India  over  her  present  difficulties,  the  threatened  famine  and  the 
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railway  strike,  and  also  to  lay  the  foundations  of  India’s  future  prosperity  and 
independence.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  make  a  generous  gesture  and  to  agree  to  Mr.  Jinnah’s  condition,  even  if 
they  thought  it  illogical  and  unreasonable,  and  that  I  hoped  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  alternative  to  obtaining  a  stable  Government  in  this  interim 
period  was  likely  to  be  chaos  and  disorder,  and  might  ruin  the  last  opportunity 
for  a  really  united  India. 

3 .  I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  this  difficulty  would  be  for 
me  to  see  Jimiah  and  Nehru  together  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  agreed 
composition  for  the  Interim  Government  with  them. 

4.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  anxious  for  a  settlement,  and 
that  he  agreed  that  a  coalition  was  necessary.  What  was  required  was  a  homo¬ 
geneous  team  which  would  work  together.  It  should  not  lean  too  much  upon 
the  Viceroy,  who  was,  he  said,  only  a  bird  of  passage,  but  to  work  together 
as  a  team  by  themselves.  I  said  that  this  was  undoubtedly  the  ideal  but  that  it 
was  the  first  step  which  was  necessary  and  that  a  mediator  between  the  two 
parties  would  undoubtedly  be  essential. 

Mr.  Gandhi  then  went  off  into  a  rather  long  digression  about  the  poverty 
of  India  and  the  necessity  for  more  food  and  cloth;  but  at  the  end  of  it  came 
back  to  my  suggestion  and  agreed  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  me  to  see 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  together;  and  that  since 
he  realised  the  difficulty  of  Azad  meeting  Jinnah,  the  meeting  should  be  between 
Jinnah  and  Nehru;  he  would  advise  me  to  pin  them  down  to  make  a  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  room  until  they  had  done  so;  that 
parity  was  of  no  account,  nor  whether  the  members  belonged  to  the  Congress 
or  the  League  or  anyone,  provided  they  were  the  best  men  available.  He  said 
I  should  be  prepared  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  leave  them  to  themselves  if 
necessary. 

5.  He  then  turned  on  to  the  matter  of  the  Europeans’  vote  and  said  that  it 
was  a  most  important  issue,  and  that  the  Europeans  should  make  a  declaration 
if  they  did  not  intend  to  vote.  I  said  that  it  was  a  matter  which  must  be  left 
to  the  commonsense  of  the  Europeans. 

6.  The  conversation  lasted  for  about  forty  minutes  and  Mr.  Gandhi  was  quite 
friendly  throughout.  It  is  always  difficult  to  fathom  how  his  mind  is  working, 
but  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  would  advise  the  Congress  to  come  to  terms 
and  not  to  allow  a  breakdown  on  the  parity  issue. 

w. 
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Note  by  Major  Wyatt 
L/P&J/io/44:ff  282-4 

SECRET 

NOTE  OF  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  MAJOR  WOODROW  WYATT  AND 
MR.  JINNAH,  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  TUESDAY,  IITH  JUNE,  I9461 

i .  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  parity  with  anyone.  He 
had  had  great  opposition  in  his  own  party  to  accepting  the  Mission’s  proposal, 
he  did  not  think  that  opposition  was  fully  appreciated,  nor  what  he  had  gone 
through.  The  only  way  he  had  been  able  to  persuade  the  Muslim  League 
Council  and  Working  Committee  to  accept  the  Statement  was  by  promising 
them  that  he  would  not  join  the  Interim  Government  unless  the  Muslim 
League  had  parity  with  Congress.  He  was  now  pledged  to  that.  He  could  not 
go  back  on  that.  He  was  not  his  own  master.  Whatever  I  might  think  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  claim  it  was  there  and  fixed. 

2.  Although  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  parity  he  would  discuss  it  with 
me  in  order  to  try  and  satisfy  me.  I  told  him  that  I  disagreed  with  him  and 
thought  that  he  no  longer  had  a  justifiable  claim  to  parity.  He  had  voluntarily 
suspended  the  issue  of  a  fully  independent  sovereign  state  for  Pakistan  for  ten 
years  so  that  he  could  not  say  that  this  was  a  case  of  two  equal  nations  meeting 
together  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  a  sub-continent.  His  reply  to  this  was  rather 
thin  and  he  said  that  he  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  Pakistan. 

3.  He  was  not  prepared  to  meet  Nehru  or  anyone  else  from  Congress  to 
talk  about  the  Interim  Government  until  Congress  had  accepted  the  Mission’s 
proposals.  Then  any  such  talk  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  parity.  The 
moment  that  Congress  accepted,  he  would,  of  course,  be  willing  to  meet 
Nehru  and  the  Viceroy  and  put  before  them  the  names  of  his  nominees  with 
the  suggested  portfolios. 

4.  He  was  very  shocked  because  he  had  got  an  impression  that  it  was  not 
considered  important  who  the  Muslim  League  nominees  were,  as  though  any 
old  people  from  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  would  do.  He 
wanted  the  best  men.  This  was  an  important  matter.  It  was  a  very  different 
type  of  Executive  Council  to  anything  they  had  had  before,  and  it  had  a  big 
job  before  it.  He  was  not  going  to  put  in  as  his  nominees  people  who  were 
popular  or  well  known  in  the  Muslim  League  if  they  could  not  do  the  job.  He 
had  many  able  men  in  the  civil  service  and  he  would  put  some  of  those  in 
even  though  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  them.  The  problem  was  to  get  the 
right  man  for  the  right  job.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  talk  over  the  portfolios 
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with  Nehru  and  make  adjustments  with  him  so  that  they  could  get  a  workable 
team  which  was  what  was  needed. 

5.  In  his  view  the  Congress  grievance  about  parity  was  not  bona  fide.  It 
had  been  suggested  by  Bhullabai  [sic]  Desai  in  the  first  place  and  he  had  had 
the  approval  of  Gandhi.  Discussions  had  always  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  parity. 
The  first  Simla  Conference  only  broke  down  because  a  Unionist  Muslim  was 
nominated  for  one  of  the  Muslim  vacancies.  Congress  were  only  trying  it  on 
and  we  should  take  no  notice  of  them.  If  we  stuck  it  out  they  would  give  in. 
At  the  moment  they  are  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British  and  the 
Muslims. 

6.  He  seemed  slightly  interested  in  an  idea  that  had  been  put  to  him  of  an 
inner  cabinet  of  six  with  parity  for  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League.  (Some¬ 
thing  based  on  these  lines  may  be  the  way  out.) 

7.  He  would  not  consider  anything  based  on  the  first  Simla  Conference 
formula  of  parity  between  caste  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

8.  He  complained  that  he  had  made  the  concession  about  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  and  got  nothing  in  return  for  it  and  Congress  were  trying  to  break  the 
whole  thing  down  on  every  conceivable  pretext. 

9.  Sikhs :  He  said,  “I  will  give  you  an  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  Interim 
Government  is  constituted  I  will  go  down  and  see  Master  Tara  Singh  and  will 
give  him  anything  that  he  asks  for  within  reason.  I  am  going  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  in  the  Punjab  for  the  Section  “B”  Constituent  Assembly.  This  will 
be  the  time  for  me  to  say  publicly  to  the  Sikhs  that  on  any  matter  which  affects 
their  community  the  Muslim  League  will  be  guided  by  the  majority  of  the 
Sikh  votes  as  far  as  possible.  I  cannot  go  further  than  that  and  I  cannot  give 
them  the  absolute  right  of  voting  on  communal  issues  in  the  same  way  as  will 
be  done  at  the  Centre.” 

note  [in  original]:  I  have  now  heard  otherwise  from  different  sources, 
(apart  from  Mr.  Jinnah)  that  Jinnah  did  promise  the  Muslim  League  Council 
and  Working  Committee  that  he  would  not  go  into  an  Interim  Government 
without  parity.  I  believe  that  he  really  did  have  to  deal  with  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  in  his  party. 

1  The  note  is  unsigned  but  it  is  evident  from  this  heading  that  it  was  written  by  Major  Wyatt. 
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The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 

LIP&Jlio/6o:f  18 

CONFIDENTIAL  HYDERABAD,  DECCAN,  11  June  1946 

My  dear  Lord  Wavell, 

In  view  of  the  broadcast  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Your  Excellency’s 
explanatory  speech  re  the  scheme  of  the  New  Indian  Government,  I,  as  a  Ruler, 
consider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  made  [sic]  this  point  clear  that  since  Hyderabad 
is  the  Premier  State  in  India  and  occupies  exalted  position  among  the  Princely 
Order  and  also  boasts  to  be  the  Faithful  Ally  of  the  British  Government,  will 
maintain  its  identity  under  all  circumstances  which  means  that  it  cannot  join  any 
Indian  Union,  but  will  manage  to  stand  on  its  legs,  as  it  has  got  sufficient  and 
vast  resources  of  its  own  and  not  in  need  of  help  from  any  quarters — a  fact  which 
nobody  can  deny.  In  fact  before  the  war  broke  out,  Hyderabad  had  refused  to 
join  the  Federation,  a  scheme  that  was  under  contemplation  at  that  time,  for 
the  very  strong  reasons.  But  of  course  in  those  affairs  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  both  of  them,  it  is  possible  for  Hyderabad  to  make  suitable  treaty,  if 
necessary,  with  the  New  Indian  Government  that  will  come  into  force  soon. 
Besides  this,  though  suzerainty,  as  far  as  the  Indian  States  are  concerned,  will 
be  abolished  in  time,  still  Hyderabad  will  not  sever  its  historical  connection 
with  the  British  Crown,  but  will  maintain  it  in  some  form  or  other  as  its 
Ruler  values  this  more  than  anything  else.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  made  [sic 
this  point  clear  at  the  outset  and  to  inform  Your  Excellency  of  my  fina. 
decision  though  I  believe  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  Constitutional  Adviser  of 
Hyderabad  Government,  had  already  a  talk  with  Your  Excellency  in  Delhi 
on  my  instructions,  before  he  left  India  for  England  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

2.  In  conclusion,  I  fervently  hope  that  now  time  has  come  for  the  British 
Government  to  come  forward  boldly  to  protect  the  interests  and  integrity  of 
the  Faithful  Ally’s  Dynasty  and  State  by  enhancing  his  position  who  deserves 
this  consideration  and  favour  at  the  hands  of  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor 
in  return  for  the  hereditary  loyal  services  rendered  on  more  than  one  critical 
occasions  to  which  the  history  of  India  bears  eloquent  testimony.  I  trust  Your 
Excellency’s  good  offices  in  the  matter  will  go  a  long  way  in  settling  this  matter 
satisfactorily  that  will  remain  in  the  annals  of  Hyderabad  as  a  happy  memento 
of  your  epoch  making  tenure  of  office  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 
India,  since  it  is  an  open  fact  how  kind  and  sympathetic  you  are  towards  the 
well-being  of  the  Indian  Rulers  and  their  States  who  are  privileged  to  be  called 
as  the  strong  pillars  of  the  Indian  Empire.  May  God  keep  India  after  attaining 
independence  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  the  capacity  of  a 
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Member  for  many  years  to  come,  since  remaining  so  is  a  great  blessing  for  all 
concerned.2 

Yours  sincerely, 

MIR  OSMAN  ALI  KHAN 

1  Mr  Abell  sent  Mr  Turnbull  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  the  information  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  on 
14  June.  L/P&J/10/60:  f  17. 

2  Lord  Wavell  replied,  in  a  letter  dated  15  June  1946,  as  follows:  ‘I  am  grateful  for  this  expression  of 
your  views  which  I  have  communicated  to  the  Cabinet  Mission.  With  good  wishes.’  Wavell 
Papers,  Official  Correspondence:  India,  Jan.  1946-Mar.  1947,  p.  112. 
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Minutes  of  a  Meeting  with  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Sir  G.  Spence  and  Mr  V.  P.  Menon 

on  11  June  1946 

LIP&JI3I337:  p.  431 

We  agree — 

(1)  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  creation  within  the  Executive  Council 
of  a  smaller  body  of  Members  of  Council  which  would  be  empowered  by 
Rules  under  Sub-Section  (2)  of  Section  40  of  the  Ninth  Schedule  to  take  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Council; 

(2)  that  the  decisions  so  taken  would  in  law  have  the  force  of  the  decision 
of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  could  not  be  challenged; 

(3)  that  there  might  be  advantages  if  the  inner  body  consisted  of  3  Congress 
members,  3  Muslim  League  members,  and  one  Sikh  member,  with  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  who,  with  the  [this]  composition,  would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain 
control; 

(4)  that  under  Section  38  in  the  Ninth  Schedule  to  the  Government  of 
India  Act  it  would  be  open  to  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  one  Member 
of  the  Council  to  be  the  Vice-President  for  a  stated  period  and  another  Member 
for  a  further  stated  period  and  so  on  in  rotation. 


492 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Tuesday ,  11  June  1946  at  6  pm 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  429-31 

SECRET 

I.  Mr.  Abell  reported  that  the  Governor’s  Secretary  in  Calcutta  had  tele¬ 
phoned  to  say  that  a  Conference  of  the  European  Political  Associations  from 
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all-India  had  met  and  had  produced  a  statement  of  policy  which  they  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  European  parties  in  the  various  Legislatures.1  This  statement 
said  that  the  European  community  would  act  on  the  expressed  advice  of  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy,  even  to  the  extent  of  relinquishing  the  whole  of  their 
franchise,  provided  that  this  would  result  in  the  final  acceptance  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  recommendations  by  both  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress. 
The  resolution  said  that  the  European  community  wished  to  be  free  to  publish 
this  statement  as  occasion  demanded. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  proposal  was  not  satisfactory  because  it  put  the  onus 
on  the  Viceroy,  and  that  the  Europeans  should  be  asked  not  to  proceed  with 
it  and  not  to  publish  the  resolution.2 

II.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Gandhi.3  The  interview 
had  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory  and  Gandhi  had  given  the  impression  that 
he  wanted  the  Congress  to  come  in.  His  line  was  that  the  Viceroy  should  get 
Nehru  andjinnah  together  and  should  discuss  personnel  for  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  with  them  and  should  not  let  them  go  until  agreement  had  been  reached; 
that  parity  was  of  no  account  provided  that  the  best  men  were  chosen.  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  that  the  Europeans  should  make  a  declaration  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  vote  and  that  this  was  an  important  issue. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  understood  that  at  the  Working  Committee  Azad 
and  Nehru  and  Asaf  Ali  had  been  in  favour  of  accepting  and  agreeing  to  parity 
but  that  the  rest,  led  by  Patel,  had  been  against  it. 

Mr.  Abell  reported  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  declined  to  come  to  the  meeting 
with  the  Viceroy  and  Nehru  unless  he  could  be  assured  that  the  discussion  was 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  parity.  The  Viceroy  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  he 
had  decided  not  to  see  Nehru  alone.4 

III.  The  meeting  then  discussed  further  the  possibility  of  an  inner  Executive 
Council.  They  had  before  them  a  note5  by  Sir  George  Spence  and  Mr.  Menon 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  constitutionally  feasible.  It  was  thought  that  there 
might  be  an  inner  Council  of  7,  including  3  of  each  main  party  and  1  Sikh, 
but  that  the  Sikh  could  only  be  included  if  the  Viceroy  could  have  a  casting 
vote.  Otherwise  there  might  be  a  deadlock.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  casting  vote  in  the  constitution  applied  only  to  the  Council  as  a 
whole  and  that  a  casting  vote  could  only  be  provided  by  rules  made  by  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  in  having  a  Sikh  in  the 
inner  Council  as  this  would  relieve  the  tension  among  the  Sikhs.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Viceroy  should  put  the  idea  of  the  inner  Council  as  a  possibility  to 
Jinnah  and  Nehru. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  how  to  secure  such  a  meeting  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should  see  Mr.  Jinnah  that  evening  in  an  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  meet  Nehru  and  the  Viceroy. 
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Annex  to  No.  492 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  EUROPEANS  IN  BENGAL 

The  Governor  was  talking  to  the  European  Group  when  I  rang  up  the 
Governor’s  Secretary  at  9-15  this  morning.  He  is  taking  the  following  line: — 
The  Cabinet  Mission  has  said  that  this  question  is  one  for  the  Europeans  to 
decide.  That  position  stands.  On  the  other  hand  the  Muslim  League  have  now 
accepted  the  Scheme  and  the  Congress  who  are  hesitating  on  the  brink  are 
making  an  important  issue  of  the  use  of  the  European  votes.  If  therefore  the 
Europeans  are  going  ultimately  to  refrain  from  participating,  they  can  only 
make  a  useful  contribution  by  announcing  the  fact  now.  The  announcement 
might  be  to  the  effect  that  provided  the  Congress  come  in  they  propose  not  to 
participate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  reject  the  scheme  they  will 
reserve  liberty  of  action. 

The  European  Group  or  the  European  Association  (I  am  not  sure  which) 
is  having  a  meeting  this  morning  in  Calcutta  and  we  shall  probably  hear  the 
result  about  lunch  time.  The  Europeans  do  not  like  the  situation  at  all  and 
apparently  would  prefer  an  order  from  the  Cabinet  Mission  or  His  Excellency. 
It  has  been  explained  to  them  however  that  this  would  be  going  against  the 
public  announcement  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Muslim  League  came  in;  the 
matter  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  Europeans  themselves  to  decide. 

I  asked  the  Governor’s  Secretary  whether  the  defeat  of  a  Fazlul  Huque  candi¬ 
date  in  a  recent  by-election  as  reported  in  Dawn  today  affected  the  voting 
strength  of  the  parties.  He  said  it  probably  would  not  as  the  Fazlul  Huque 
Group  would  still  have  4  members  and  this  would  suffice  to  obtain  one  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Constituent  Assembly;  even  with  5  they  would  not  have  got 
more.  The  probable  voting  position  in  the  Group  if  the  Europeans  stand  out 
will  be: — 

League  •  •  •  • « »  •••35 

Congress,  etc.  ...  ...  33 

Fazlul  Huque  Group  ...  ...  1 

Anglo-Indian  ...  ...  1 

The  Anglo-Indian  is  likely  to  vote  with  the  League.  The  Fazlul  Huque 
nominee  will  be  doubtful  but  is  more  likely  to  vote  with  the  Congress. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL, — 1 1 -6-46. 

1  The  statement  was  adopted  by  the  Bengal  Party  the  same  afternoon. 

2  In  tel.  1270-S  issued  at  8.15  pm  on  11  June,  the  Viceroy  asked  the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  inform  the 
Europeans  ‘that  decision  must  be  left  to  them  as  indicated  in  Cabinet  Mission’s  statement  of  the  25th 
May  and  that  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  “express  advice”.  Secondly  I  hope  they  will  not  publish 
their  draft  resolution.’  R/3/1/121:  f  143. 

3  No.  488. 1 2 3  4  In  the  event  Lord  Wavell  did  see  Pandit  Nehru  alone;  see  No.  506. 

s  See  No.  491. 
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493 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 

LIP&JI5I337:  p.  431 

no.  592/74.  11  June  1946 

You  asked  me  when  we  last  met1  what  would  happen  about  your  seat  in  the 
Assembly  if  you  became  a  Member  of  the  Interim  Government.  I  have  had 
the  matter  examined  and  am  advised  that  in  the  absence  of  Parliamentary 
legislation  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  your  vacating  your  elected  seat  on 
becoming  a  Member  of  Government.  You  would  of  course  have  a  nominated 
seat  as  a  Member  of  Government. 

1  See  No.  471. 


494 

Mr  Ahell  to  Rao  Bahadur  Sivaraj 

LIP&J/5I337 :  pp-  431-2 

no.  592/73.  11  June  1946 

I  am  desired  by  His  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  a  Resolution,  dated  4th  June,  which  you  sent  with  your  letter  of  the 
5th  June.1  They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Scheduled 
Castes  labour.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  the  proposals  they  have  put  forward 
they  have  provided  the  best  means  for  securing  full  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  cannot  therefore 
accept  the  criticism  of  your  Federation  and  regret  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  modify  their  original  Statement. 

1  No.  454. 


495 

Sir  F.  Mudie  (Sind)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

LIP&J/3I262:  JJ  82-4 

D.O.  NO.  298/FR.  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  KARACHI,  14, 

11  June  1946 

2.  The  League’s  decision  at  least  to  give  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  proposal  a 
trial  was  generally  welcomed  by  Muslims  in  this  Province,  though  a  few  of  the 
wilder  men  are  reported  as  having  been  against  acceptance  in  any  form  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  hopeless  trying  to  work  with  Hindus  and  the  sooner  there 
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was  a  show-down  the  better.  The  left  wing  Congress,  too,  are  said  not  to  have 
been  pleased.  They  want  a  show-down  too  and  to  be  able  to  lay  the  blame  for 
a  break-down  on  the  Muslims.  The  Congress  press,  which  here  is  more  or  less 
right  wing,  showed  no  great  elation  and  did  not  abate  their  rather  ill-mannered 
sneers  at  Jinnah.  The  general  Congress  and  Hindu  feeling  is,  however,  definitely 
for  a  settlement.  But  with  “weak”  groups,  if  they  must  have  groups  at  all. 

★  ★  ★ 

5.  I  may  have  some  trouble  with  the  Ministry  over  the  question  of  applying 
the  communal  ratio  to  promotions,  a  thing  that  the  Muslims  have  always  been 
agitating  for  but  which  the  Home  Department,  Government  of  India,  has, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  always  strongly  opposed.  Our  rules  here,  which  are 
very  good,  forbid  it.  They  were  made  as  recently  as  1944.  Now  all  the  Ministers, 
except  Sir  Ghulam,  have  demanded  that  the  ratio  be  applied  to  promotion. 
Sir  Ghulam  has  opposed  on  sound  grounds.  As  the  question  relates  to  his 
portfolio  I  have  taken  the  position  that  unless  he  wishes  the  question  to  be 
taken  in  Cabinet  I  see  no  reason  to  do  so.  Every  move  in  the  game  is,  of  course, 
reported  by  Hindu  clerks  in  the  Secretariat  to  their  friends  outside. 

6.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  the  Ministers  don’t  recognise  the  objections  to 
applying  the  communal  ratio  to  promotions.  It  is  simply  that,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  they  want  a  Muslim  Raj  with  most  of  the  high  officials  Muslims.  Things 
like  efficiency  come  later.  Any  argument  that  what  they  want  to  do  would  be 
unfair  to  the  Hindus  in  the  Services  is  countered  by  the  argument  that  the 
present  position  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  higher  officials  are  non- 
Muslims  is  unfair  to  the  Muslims  in  a  Muslim  Province.  It  is  rather  like  the 
attitude  all  over  the  country  to  British  officers  in  the  Services.  We  had  an 
interesting,  though  disappointing,  discussion  on  Your  Excellency’s  telegram1 
regarding  recruitment  of  war  service  candidates.  Various  arguments  were  put 
up,  but  the  real  thing  was  that  the  Ministers  didn’t  want  non-Sindhis — they 
could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  a  single  Sindhi  Commissioned  Officer.  I  tried 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  examine  the  list  of  candidates  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  that  might  be  suitable  for  the  Service  that  we  are  contemplating  to 
replace  the  ICS,  recruiting  to  which  I  presume  is  ended ,  except  possibly  for  the 
war  service  candidates.  I  got  a  little  support  from  Khuhro,  but  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Sir  Ghulam  who  called  Khuhro  a  communalist,  which  is  true,  but, 
on  this  occasion,  unjustified. 

7.  This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  Ministry’s  principal  object  is 
to  establish  in  Sind  the  rule  of  the  Sindhi  Mushms.  And  I  suppose  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it’s  difficult  to  blame  them,  however  much  their 
methods  may  be  contrary  to  all  our  own  ideas. 


1  No.  408. 
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496 

Sir  H.  Dow  (Bihar)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

L/P&Jl5/i8i:  ff  128-30 

d.o.  no.  130-G.B.  governor’s  camp,  bihar,  li  June  1946 

2.  Further  study  of  general  conditions  in  this  province  makes  me  wonder  how 
I  ever  sat  down  under  the  imputation  that  my  last  province  was  a  backward 
one,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  more  clearly  to  helping  Bihar  forward 
even  to  that  level  of  comfort  and  culture  which  the  people  of  Sind  have  already 
attained.  Here  there  is  practically  the  same  budget  to  spread  over  thirty  six 
millions  instead  of  four  and  a  half;  there  are  sources  of  revenue  infinitely  less 
expansible  and  a  great  programme  of  necessary  public  works  which  no  one 
has  any  idea  how  to  finance;  subordinate  services  terribly  underpaid  and  over¬ 
worked;  and  ministers  mostly  so  pleased  with  themselves  that  they  can  with 
difficulty  be  helped  to  understand  anything.  It  is  certainly  going  to  be  an  uphill 
job.  I  am  particularly  horrified  to  find,  in  these  days  of  high  food  prices, 
schoolmasters  being  paid  only  seven  and  a  half  rupees  a  month,  with  a  dearness 
allowance  of  four  rupees  being  paid  only  intermittently  and  in  arrears  or  even 
not  at  all;  and  both  officers  and  politicians  regarding  this  state  of  affairs  with 
apathy  because  there  is  no  money  to  alter  it.  The  President  of  the  D.L.B.  of 
Shahabad,  where  a  teachers’  strike  is  threatened,  could  only  suggest  to  me  that 
some  schools  might  be  closed  in  order  to  pay  the  teachers  at  the  others  better: 
this  was  although  he  has  a  board  of  Congressmen  paying  lip  service  to  the 
cause  of  free  and  compulsory  education.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Board 
would  never  agree  to  raise  the  local  cess  from  to  2  annas,  as  they  have 
power  to  do.  “Nosse  velint  o nines,  mercedem  solvere  nemo”.1 

★  ★  ★ 

5.  My  nomination  of  two  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  to  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  has  given  the  Prime  Minister  offence,  to  which  he  has  given 
public  expression.  The  Scheduled  Castes  number  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  population  in  this  province  and  had  failed  to  get  any  seat  in  the  Council 
by  election.  The  Instrument  of  Instructions  lays  on  me  (paragraph  XIX)2  a 
special  responsibility  for  redressing  inequalities  arising  from  election  in  the 
case  of  women  and  Scheduled  Castes,  and  as  there  were  already  two  women  in 
the  Council,  I  nominated  two  members  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  which  still 
leaves  them,  in  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  a  smaller  representation  than  that 
to  which  they  are  entitled  on  a  population  basis.  The  Premier  had  suggested 
two  names  to  Rutherford,  of  whom  I  accepted  the  one  who  was  a  member  of 
a  scheduled  caste.  In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  Assembly  the  Premier  said  the 
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nomination  was  made  against  his  advice;  on  a  supplementary  question  he 
admitted  that  under  the  Constitution  the  nominations  were  to  be  made  by 
the  Governor  in  his  discretion,  but  went  on  to  explain  that  in  his  view  “dis¬ 
cretion”  meant  that  the  Governor  was  bound  to  ask  for  the  Prime  Minister’s 
advice  and  to  act  on  it.  I  had  gathered  from  Rutherford  that  the  Prime  Minister’s 
view  is  that  the  Constitution  is  in  a  transition  stage  and  that  the  Governor 
ought  “by  convention”  to  disregard  such  things  as  special  responsibilities, 
individual  judgment  and  discretion,  and  always  to  act  on  his  ministers’  advice. 
The  Governor’s  only  function  would  apparently  be  to  preside  over  such  charity 
bazaars  as  the  Premier’s  wife  could  not  find  time  to  open !  I  understand  that  the 
P.M.  proposes  to  read  me  a  lecture  on  this  subject  when  he  is  more  at  leisure, 
but  in  the  meantime,  in  a  letter  to  me,  he  has  given  a  further  reason  why  his 
advice  not  to  nominate  a  second  member  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  ought  to 
have  been  accepted.  “The  reason”  he  says  “why  I  recommended  also  the  name 
of  a  non-Harijan  was  that  there  is  a  vast  substratum  in  Hindu  society  consisting 
of  castes  which  feel  that  they  have  been  equally  neglected  and  suppressed,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  in  them  that  they  should  also  have  some  representation  in  such 
public  bodies”.  I  have  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  and  elaborate  this  point: 
it  ought  to  prove  a  good  foundation  for  a  Socratic  dialogue.  Meantime,  the 
Premier  has  had  to  be  a  little  restrained  in  his  attack  on  me  because  he  is  not 
sure,  and  I  have  not  revealed,  whether  this  nomination  was  the  last  official 
act  of  Rutherford  or  the  first  of  mine.  But  his  obvious  ill-temper  and  dis¬ 
paraging  references  to  the  qualifications  of  my  nominee  can  hardly  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Ministry  in  their  campaign  to  convince  the  Adibasis  that  Codlin 
is  the  friend  and  not  Short.1 2 3  One  recent  move  in  this  “uplift”  campaign  is  the 
creation  of  two  more  portfolios,  to  be  distributed  among  the  present  Ministers, 
one  for  Aboriginals  and  one  for  Scheduled  Castes;  but  so  far  this  remains 
merely  as  a  public  gesture,  for  no  particular  subjects  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  these  portfolios. 

1  All  would  like  to  know  but  none  to  pay  the  fee.  Juvenal,  Satire,  vn,  I.157. 

2  Paragraph  XIX  of  the  Instrument  of  Instructions  in  Governors  (1936)  reads:  ‘It  is  Our  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  filled  by  the  nomination  of  Our  Governor  shall  be  so 
apportioned  as  in  general  to  redress,  so  far  as  may  be,  inequalities  of  representation  which  may  have 
resulted  from  election,  and  in  particular  to  secure  representation  for  women  and  the  Scheduled 
Castes  in  that  Chamber.’  Pari.  Papers,  H.  of  C.  paper  No.  1,  vol.  xx,  1936-7,  pp.  1031-8. 

3  Charles  Dickens,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  chapter  19. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

12  June  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&J/5I337:  p.  432 

SECRET 

i.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Jinnah  as  a 
result  of  which  he  thought  that  Jinnah  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Viceroy 
and  Nehru  on  the  basis  that  the  discussion  was  to  deal  with  the  filling  of  port¬ 
folios  and  that  the  principle  of  parity  would  not  be  discussed  as  an  issue. 
Jinnah  had  agreed  that  parity  in  the  Interim  Government  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  ultimate  constitution.  He  himself  particularly 
wanted  the  Defence  Portfolio  and  had  told  Sir  Stafford  if  he  came  into  the 
Government  he  would  regard  himself  as  bound  to  work  in  a  non-communal 
spirit  for  the  good  of  India  as  a  whole,  and  he  would  take  good  care  to  put 
forward  for  inclusion  in  the  Government  men  whom  he  was  satisfied  could 
discharge  the  duties  satisfactorily.  He  would  not  bind  himself  to  members  of 
his  Working  Committee  but  would  be  prepared  to  bring  in  younger  men. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  write  simultaneously  to  Jinnah  and 
Nehru  and  invite  them  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  5  o’clock.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  ask  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  to  see  him  in 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thought  that  he  should  see  Gandhi. 
The  First  Lord  felt  that  if  this  was  done  it  was  important  to  have  a  note  of 
what  passed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  record  what  had 
transpired  immediately  after  the  meeting. 

3 .  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Edward  Benthall  on  the  previous 
evening,  who  had  agreed  that  the  suggested  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Europeans  Conference  in  Calcutta  was  not  feasible.  The  First  Lord  had  put 
to  Sir  E.  Benthall  as  his  own  suggestion  the  proposition  that  the  Europeans 
should  elect  one  representative  from  Assam  and  one  representative  from.  Bengal 
and  should  declare  that  their  representatives  would  not  vote  on  any  issue 
which  did  not  directly  affect  the  Europeans.  Sir  E.  Benthall  had  seemed  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  this  suggestion. 
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498 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr  Jinnah 

L/P&JI5I337 :  VP •  432-3 

12  June  1946 

I  am  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  you  together  with  Mr. 
Jinnah /Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  to  how  best  I  can  fill  the  various  posts  in 
the  Interim  Government.  Could  you  come  to  see  me  for  this  purpose  at  5  p.m. 
today  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  any  question  of  principle  such  as  “Parity” 
or  otherwise,  but  to  concentrate  upon  what  I  know  to  be  our  common  objec¬ 
tive,  that  is  to  get  the  best  possible  Interim  Government  drawn  from  the  two 
major  parties  and  some  of  the  minorities,  and  to  approach  this  decision  by  a 
consideration  of  what  the  portfolios  should  be  and  how  each  one  can  best  be 
filled. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Mr.  Jinnah/Pandit  Nehru. 


499 

Mr  Gandhi  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&JI5I337:  pp.  433-4  , 

new  Delhi,  12 June  1946 

From  you,  almost  straightaway,  I  went  to  the  Working  Committee  which, 
owing  to  his  illness,  was  held  at  Maulana  Saheb’s  quarters.  I  gave  them  the 
gist  of  our  conversation,1  told  them  that  I  gladly  endorsed  your  suggestion 
about  the  parties  meeting  to  fix  up  names  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no  party 
should  talk  of  parity,  you  should  invite  them  simply  to  submit  to  you  a  joint 
list  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Provisional  Interim  Government  which  you  would 
approve  or,  if  you  did  not,  you  would  invite  them  to  submit  a  revised  list 
bearing  in  mind  your  amendments,  that  the  list  should  represent  a  Coalition 
Government  composed  of  persons  of  proved  ability  and  incorruptibility.  I 
suggested  too  that  in  the  place  of  parity  there  should  be  active  enforcement  of 
the  long-term  provision  in  your  joint  statement  that  in  all  major  communal 
issues  there  should  be  communal  voting  to  decide  them.  I  suggested  also  that 
in  the  event  of  absence  of  agreement  between  the  parties  in  spite  of  all  effort, 
you  should  examine  the  merits  of  the  respective  lists  of  the  two  parties  and 
accept  either  the  one  or  the  other  (not  an  amalgam)  and  announce  the  names 


1  See  No.  488. 
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of  the  Interim  Government  but  that  before  that  final  step  was  taken  you  should 
closet  yourselves  until  a  joint  list  was  prepared.  I  told  the  Working  Committee 
that  you  had  seemed  to  endorse  my  suggestions. 

I  told  them  further  that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with 
Congressmen  that  there  could  be  no  joint  consultation  in  which  Maulana 
Saheb  was  not  associated  with  the  talks.  You  said  it  was  a  sore  point  with 
Qaid-e-Azam  Jinnah  and  I  replied  that  the  soreness  was  wholly  unwarranted 
and  that  the  Congress  could  not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  its  faithful  servant  of 
twenty-five  years’  standing  whose  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  national 
cause  had  never  been  in  question.  But  I  told  you  that  your  great  experience 
and  ability  to  handle  delicate  matters  would  show  you  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Finally,  I  told  the  Committee  that  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  vote  which  was  being  talked  of  was  unthinkable,  in  connection 
with  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  nothing  but  a  public  declaration  by  the 
European  residents  of  India  or  one  by  you  on  their  behalf  could  make  possible 
the  formation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  gathered  from  you  that  the 
question  was  already  engaging  your  attention  and  that  it  should  be  satis¬ 
factorily  solved. 

Probably  you  have  already  moved  in  the  matter  of  the  joint  talk.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  thought  that  I  owed  it  to  you  and  the  Working  Committee  to  put 
on  record  what  I  had  reported  about  our  talks.  If  I  have  in  any  way  mis¬ 
understood  you,  will  you  please  correct  me  ? 

I  may  say  that  the  Working  Committee  had  its  draft  letter  ready  but  at 
my  suggestion  it  postponed  consideration  of  it  pending  the  final  result  of  your 
effort  adumbrated  in  this  letter.  The  draft  letter  takes  the  same  view  that  I 
placed  before  you  yesterday  on  parity  and  the  European  vote  and  their  election 
as  members  of  the  contemplated  Constituent  Assembly. 

I  close  with  the  hope  that  your  effort  will  bear  the  fruit  to  which  all  are 
looking  forward. 


500 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  LIP&J/3I337:  p.  434 

IMMEDIATE  NEWDELHI,  12  June  1946,  3.43  pm 

secret  Received:  12  June,  10.43  am 

index  67.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Secretary  of  State.  For  your 
information. 

Principal  stumbling  block  at  present  is  question  of  parity  in  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  between  Congress  and  Muslim  League.  Both  parties  are  standing  very 
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firm  on  this.  Viceroy  is  trying  to  by-pass  the  issue  and  to  get  Nehru  and 
Jinnah  to  discuss  names  of  best  individuals  for  offices. 

2.  A  secondary  source  of  irritation  to  Congress  is  possibility  that  Europeans 
in  Bengal  and  Assam  may  use  their  votes  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies  which 
they  have  secured  through  weightage  to  elect  some  of  their  own  number  to 
places  on  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  community  described  as  General  in 
paragraph  18  of  our  Statement  of  May  16th.  Unfortunately  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  deprive  Congress  of  seats  to  which  their  population  figures  would 
entitle  them,  and  seriously  to  affect  the  final  political  balance  of  parties  in 
Group  C.  Europeans  are  in  a  very  difficult  position  as  they  are  being  strongly 
pressed  by  Muslims  not  to  abandon  their  right  to  use  their  votes  the  consequence 
of  which  might  very  likely  be  that  Muslim  League  would  fail  to  get  clear 
majority  in  Group. 

3.  It  is  of  course  absurd  that  these  comparatively  minor  considerations 
should  seriously  threaten  acceptance  of  our  plan  for  securing  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence  but  in  fact  they  very  nearly  caused  a  breakdown  two  days  ago.  This  we 
are  working  hard  to  avert.  There  is  unfortunately  a  party  among  the  Working 
Committee  of  Congress  who  are  opposed  to  any  settlement.  The  veteran 
Madras  statesman  Raj  agopalachariar  who  is  a  good  friend  of  the  plan  is  at  our  sug¬ 
gestion  arriving  in  Delhi  tomorrow.1  We  anticipate  a  critical  decision  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days. 

1  It  would  appear  from  L/P&J/10/22  and  L/P&J/10/44  that  this  sentence  was  not  sent. 


501 

Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Rfe/i/in:  jf  235-6 

SECRET  12  June  1946 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  CHANCELLOR 

OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PRINCES 
12-6-1946 

I.  His  Highness  was  remarkably  brief  and  business-like,  and  the  interview 
only  took  about  half  an  hour. 

2.  He  began  by  referring  to  the  Negotiating  Committee,  and  I  said  that 
while  I  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  decision  of  the  Princes,  my 
advice  would  be  strongly  against  the  Princes  themselves  being  represented  on 
this  Committee.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  further  the  interests  of 
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the  Princes  if  they  became  involved  personally  in  the  matters  that  were  likely 
to  be  raised  on  this  Committee,  and  that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with 
their  dignity  and  position  as  constitutional  rulers  if  they  stood  outside  and 
influenced  the  negotiations  by  instructions  to  the  Dewans.  This  would  not 
prevent  them  negotiating  personally  outside  the  Committee  with  influential 
political  leaders  of  British  India.  H.H.  said  that  this  was  his  own  view,  but 
that  there  had  been  strong  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  asked  whether 
I  could  send  him  a  letter  recording  my  advice  in  the  matter. 

3.  He  mentioned  briefly  the  Committee  for  Economic  questions,  and  asked 
whether  his  idea  of  a  Panel  of  12  or  15,  from  whom  would  be  selected  half  a 
dozen  representatives  for  each  meeting,  had  my  approval.  I  said  that  it  would 
have  been  perhaps  better  for  the  purpose  of  continuity  if  there  had  been  a 
permanent  body,  but  he  said  that  this  had  been  difficult  owing  to  personal 
jealousies. 

4.  He  asked  whether  I  could  help  him  to  obtain  the  services  of  Sir  Ramaswami 
Mudaliar  as  Adviser  to  the  Chamber  of  Princes;  he  said  that  he  thought 
Mudaliar  would  be  prepared  to  accept,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  what  his 
position  was  or  when  he  was  likely  to  return  to  India. 

He  then  asked  for  the  services  of  one  Ratnam,  who  is  serving  in  the  War 
Department  I  understand,  as  a  Personal  Secretary;  he  was  very  insistent  on 
this,  and  said  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him  to  have  an  Assistant 
of  this  calibre;  he  said  that  Ratnam  was  quite  willing.  I  said  that  I  would 
ascertain  the  position,  but  that  Departments  were  extremely  loth  to  part  with 
good  men. 

5.  He  then  mentioned  the  matter  of  his  abdication;  and  said  that  the  only 
object  of  it  would  be  if  a  position  arose  when  he  could  serve  India  better  as  a 
private  person.  He  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  arranged  to  take  place  if 
necessary  at  short  notice.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  short  notice,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  in  mind  a  week  to  ten  days.  I  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  succession;  but  that  there  would  be  the  financial  question 
to  be  settled,  what  would  he  expect  from  the  State.  He  indicated  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  more  than  a  Lakh  a  year.  I  asked  whether  he  would  wish  to 
retain  his  title  and  personal  salute,  and  he  referred  to  what  had  happened  when 
his  mother  had  abdicated,  and  said  that  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  leave  it 
to  His  Majesty;  he  obviously  wished,  however,  to  retain  his  honours. 

6.  He  did  not  mention  any  other  points,  nor  did  I  raise  any,  so  that  I  presume 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given  him  by  the  P.A.  in  Bombay,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  answer  his  letters.1 

w. 

1  Nos.  435  and  444. 
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The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rfe/i/in :  jf  257-62 


SECRET,  PRIVATE  AND  PERSONAL  DEVI  BHAWAN, 

38  NEPEAN  SEA  ROAD, 

Bombay,  12  June  1946 

My  dear  Lord  Wavell, 

In  continuation  of  my  telegram  of  date1  I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  Your 
Excellency  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  States’  Negotiating  Committee 
proposed  to  be  set  up  to  discuss  the  questions  connected  with  the  participation 
of  the  States  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

At  the  Princes’  meetings  here  when  this  question  was  discussed  I  expressed 
the  strong  view  that  for  weighty  reasons  it  would  be  most  undesirable  for  the 
Princes  to  sit  as  members  on  this  Committee  and  that  it  should  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Ministers;  and  not  even  the  Chancellor  or  the  Pro-Chancellor, 
who  naturally  must  keep  themselves  in  the  closest  touch,  should  be  on  it. 
Since  my  view  did  not  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  other  Princes 
present  at  the  meetings  I  stated  that  I  personally  did  not  wish  to  be  nominated 
to  the  Committee. 

I  however  desired  that  my  views  on  this  important  matter  should  be  re¬ 
corded  and  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Highness  the  Chancellor,  copy  of 
which  I  enclose  for  Your  Excellency’s  information. 

I  am  only  troubling  Your  Excellency  with  this  letter  in  order  that  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  reasons  which  led  me  not  to  accept  nomination  on  the  Negotiating 
Committee  may  be  fully  understood  by  you. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  Sincerely, 

SADUL  SINGH 


Enclosure  to  No.  502 

The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  to  the  Nawah  of  Bhopal 


SECRET 


DEVI  BHAWAN,  38  NEPEAN  SEA  ROAD, 

Bombay,  12  June  1946 


My  dear  Bhai, 

I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  Your  Highness  with  reference  to  the  personnel 
of  the  proposed  Negotiating  Committee  to  be  set  up  to  discuss  the  questions 
connected  with  the  participation  of  the  States  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 


1  This  conveyed  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner’s  view  that  it  would  be  most  undesirable  for  the  Princes 
including  the  Chancellor  and  Pro-Chancellor  to  sit  as  members  on  the  States  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee.  R/3/1/111:  ff  252-3. 
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2.  At  our  meetings  on  the  9th  and  10th  when  this  question  was  discussed 
I  expressed  the  view  that  this  Committee  should  consist  exclusively  of  Ministers 
and  that  for  many  weighty  reasons  it  would  be  most  undesirable  for  the 
Princes  to  sit  as  members  of  this  Committee,  but  my  view  did  not  find  general 
agreement  with  the  other  Princes  present  at  the  meetings.  Since  I  was  opposed 
on  principle  to  such  a  course  I  stated  I  personally  did  not  wish  to  be  nominated 
to  that  body. 

3.  I  wish,  however,  to  put  on  record  my  views  on  this  important  matter, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  course  now  decided  upon  will  not  only  adversely 
affect  the  position  and  prestige  of  the  rulers,  but  might  well  put  them  in  a 
very  unpleasant  position. 

4.  In  the  first  place  the  Negotiating  Committee,  it  would  appear,  is  intended 
to  sit  with  a  similar  body  elected  from  amongst  the  representatives  of  the 
political  parties  of  British  India  to  negotiate  and  settle  the  terms  of  the  States’ 
participation  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  question  is:  are  we  likely  to 
secure  the  object  we  have  in  view  more  effectively  if  the  Princes  also  sit  on  this 
Committee  instead  of  Ministers  alone?  In  my  opinion,  no.  Our  previous 
experience  also  shows  this.  After  the  first  two  Round  Table  Conferences  the 
Princes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  be  represented 
by  the  Ministers  and  at  the  Third  Round  Table  Conference  and  at  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  only  the  Ministers  represented  the  States. 

5.  Secondly,  the  present  discussions  bear  no  similarity  to  those  which  have 
taken  place  previously.  In  all  previous  discussions  like  the  R.T.C.  and  the 
National  Defence  Council,  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  were 
also  present.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  political  leaders  of  British  India, 
who  are  not  altogether  friendly  towards  the  Princes  and  States. 

6.  Therefore  if  the  Princes  are  on  the  Negotiating  Committee  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  shown  any  particular  friendliness,  and  special  courtesy  may  even 
be  lacking  on  certain  occasions.  If  any  unpleasant  questions  or  remarks  or 
retorts  are  made  in  regard  to  the  Princes  by  anyone  from  British  India  at  the 
discussions,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  would  be  far  easier  for  the  Ministers  to  make 
an  equally  strong  and  suitable  reply  which  they  might  be  unable  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princes.  I  trust  that  Your  Highness  will  forgive  me  if  I  state 
frankly  in  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  question  at  issue  that  the  position 
of  the  States  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  by  no  means  strong  in  the  public 
eye  as  regards  the  state  of  their  administrations  and  the  implementation  of 
constitutional  reforms  etc.,  as  contained  in  the  declaration  made  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  on  behalf  of  the  Princes  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber.  I  therefore 
am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  derogatory  and  embar- 
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rassing  for  a  Prince  in  such  circumstances  to  enter  into  any  arguments  or  reply 
to  such  retorts  or  questions  personally. 

7.  Moreover,  the  subjects  which  come  up  for  discussion  do  not  appear  to  be 
such  that  the  personal  contribution  of  the  Princes  will  carry  additional  weight 
with  leaders  of  British  India.  They  are  matters  for  negotiation  where  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  the  personality  of  the  Rulers  is  as  far  as  possible  kept  in 
the  background. 

8.  The  presence  of  both  the  Princes  and  Ministers  on  such  a  Committee  is, 
I  am  further  inclined  to  feel,  likely  to  present  serious  difficulties  and  in  my 
opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  of  help  in  the  negotiations.  I  greatly  fear  that  even 
though  definite  instructions  might  be  given  to  the  Negotiating  Committee  by 
the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee,  yet  there  is  the  danger  of  divergent 
views  being  expressed  at  the  discussions  which  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  States.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  more  important,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Princes  Ministers  will  feel  fettered  and  hampered  and  will  not 
feel  the  same  freedom  to  discuss  matters  frankly  as  they  could  do  when  only 
Ministers  are  present  at  such  discussions.  If  the  Princes  are  present,  then  it  is 
likely  that  out  of  a  sense  of  courtesy  to  them  Ministers  may  keep  somewhat 
reticent  and  allow  the  Princes  to  carry  on  the  discussions  mainly,  and  only 
supplement  various  points  here  and  there  as  may  be  necessary.  This  to  my  mind 
is  likely  to  do  harm.  Amongst  our  Ministers  we  have  most  distinguished  and 
able  persons  of  great  experience  and  intellect.  Let  us,  I  beg  of  Your  Highness, 
leave  it  to  them.  I  feel  certain  they  will  not  let  us  down,  but  will  conduct  the 
negotiations  under  our  instructions  in  a  more  efficient  and  forceful  manner. 

9.  I  am  therefore  most  emphatically  of  the  view  that  it  would  be  improper 
and  highly  inadvisable,  and  in  fact  dangerous,  for  the  Princes — even  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  the  Pro-Chancellor,  who  should  naturally  keep  in  the  closest  touch — 
to  sit  on  the  Negotiating  Committee,  and  I  feel  that  the  most  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  for  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee  as  discussed  by 
us  to  give  the  necessary  direction  and  guidance  to  the  Negotiating  Committee 
which  should  consist  only  of  Ministers. 

10.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Political  Adviser  for  their  information  in  order  that  they  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  why  I  am  personally  not  desirous  of  serving  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  so  as  to  make  my  position  perfectly  clear  and  to  prevent  any  mis¬ 
understandings  from  arising. 

With  much  love, 

Yours  ever, 


SADUL  SINGH 
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Note  hy  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI10I44:  jf  261-2 

secret  12  June  ig46 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  SARDAR  VALLABHBHAI  PATEL 

12-6-1946 

I  said  that  I  had  asked  to  see  him  because  I  knew  that  acceptance  of  the  Delega¬ 
tion’s  Statement  and  participation  in  the  Interim  Government  by  the  Congress 
were  hanging  in  the  balance;  and  that  my  information  was  that  he  was  opposed 
to  acceptance.  I  said  that  I  did  not  consider  him  a  man  who  was  likely  to  be 
persuaded  of  anything  against  his  will,  but  that  I  should  like  to  put  before 
him  something  about  the  consequences  that  might  follow  rejection.  I  could  not 
believe  that  Congress  wanted  to  disrupt  India  or  create  chaos  and  communal 
disturbance  all  over  it,  just  at  a  time  when  India  had  so  many  short  term  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  the  famine  and  the  threatened  railway  strike;  and  long  term  prob¬ 
lems  [?  plans]  designed  to  produce  more  food  and  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
which  required  above  all  things  a  period  of  calm  and  constructive  work.  I  said 
that  it  was  vital  to  the  country  that  it  should  be  properly  administered,  and  also 
that  Congress  and  the  League  should  prove  that  they  could  combine  effectively 
in  that  administration;  that  was  the  best  way  of  removing  the  possibility  of 
division  and  Pakistan,  much  rather  than  political  manoeuvres  or  threats  of 
civil  war. 

2.  Patel  said  that  I  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Statement,  but  so  was  the  whole  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  there  was  no-one  in  favour  of  it.  I  said  that  I  thought  there  must  be 
more  moderation  in  Congress  than  that.  He  said  that  Gandhi  had  put  forward 
all  the  arguments  for  acceptance,  but  had  failed  to  convince  the  Working 
Committee;  and  Patel  himself  was  all  packed  up  ready  to  go  to  Bombay  today 
when  he  had  been  asked  to  stop.  He  said  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  accept  the  matter  of  parity.  We  then  had  a  discussion  on  the  parity  issue. 
I  said  that  I  entirely  appreciated  the  Congress  point  of  view,  but  that  it  was 
not  a  precedent,  merely  an  expedient  to  get  over  a  difficulty.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  had  not  adopted  the  parity  solution  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  or 
in  the  Union  Legislature,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  fearing  it  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent.  He  said  that  it  was  being  taken  as  a  precedent  even  in  villages  and  on 
municipal  committees  and  so  forth.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  Jinnah  would 
only  use  his  position  in  the  Interim  Government  for  purely  communal  and 
disruptive  purposes  and  to  break  up  India.  I  said  that  I  was  quite  certain  that 
that  would  not  be  Jinnah’s  attitude,  and  that  he  could  trust  me  to  see  that  any 
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attempt  by  Jinnah  or  either  party  to  make  the  Interim  Government  a  battle¬ 
ground  of  communal  politics  instead  of  an  instrument  for  administering  India 
would  be  prevented.  Patel  was  not  at  all  convinced,  but  said  finally  that  if 
Jinnah  and  Nehru  met  and  could  agree  on  a  list  of  names  for  the  Government, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it.  He  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  sat 
alone,  with  no-one  else. 

3.  I  then  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised  at  a  previous  interview  that 
he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  help  in  the  matter  of  food.  I  had  had  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  say  that  the  Congress  Press  was  being 
very  unhelpful  about  the  food  situation  and,  by  scare  headlines,  was  tending 
to  create  a  panic.  He  promised  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  help;  and 
we  had  some  discussion  on  the  food  situation. 

4.  He  was  quite  friendly,  although  as  bitterly  hostile  as  usual  to  Jinnah  and 
the  League;  and  said  finally  that  if  Nehru  and  Jinnah  could  settle  it,  it  might 
be  all  right. 

W  A VEIL 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI5/337 :  pp.  434S 

12  June  1946 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  12th  June.1 

I  have  already  informed  you  by  my  letter  dated  8th  June2  that  our  decision 
accepting  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
was  based  on  your  formula  of  parity,  as  one  of  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tions  which  weighed  with  the  Working  Committee  and  the  Council  of  the 
Mushm  League  in  finally  arriving  at  their  decision. 

I  understand  that  the  Congress  have  not  yet  given  their  decision,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  until  they  decide  it  is  not  advisable  to  discuss  how  best  either 
the  personnel  or  the  portfolios  should  be  adjusted.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
important  portfolios  should  be  equally  distributed  between  the  two  major 
parties  and  we  should  get  the  best  possible  men  suited  for  those  portfolios.  But 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  use  or  purpose  would  be  served  until  the  Congress 
have  given  their  decision  with  regard  to  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  statement 
of  the  Mission  of  the  16th  May  1946. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  anything  further  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  alone. 


1  No.  498. 


2  No.  473. 
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Pandit  Nehru  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&J/5/337 :  p.  433 

12  June  1946 

I  am  sorry  for  the  slight  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  today’s  date.1  Your 
invitation  to  me  to  see  you  today  at  5  p.m.  in  order  to  confer  with  you  and 
Mr.  Jinnah  about  the  Interim  Government  placed  me  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
position.  I  would  gladly  meet  you  at  any  time,  but  our  official  spokesman  in 
regard  to  such  matters  is  naturally  our  President,  Maulana  Azad.  He  can  speak 
and  confer  authoritatively,  which  I  cannot  do.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  he 
should  be  in  charge  on  our  behalf  of  any  authoritative  conversations  that 
might  take  place.  But  since  you  have  asked  me  to  come  I  shall  do  so.  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  appreciate  my  position  and  that  I  can  only  talk  without 
authority,  which  vests  in  our  President  and  the  Working  Committee. 

1  No.  498. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
L/P&J/10/44:  f  256 

SECRET  12  June  1946 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  PANDIT  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

I2-6-I946 

The  talk  lasted  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  Nehru  was  very  friendly 
throughout  and  we  made  some  progress  on  everything  except  the  parity  issue. 

2.  I  showed  him  a  list  of  proposed  portfolios  and  spoke  of  certain  matters, 
e.g.  why  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  Planning  and  Development 
Department,  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  Information  and 
Arts  Department,  and  one  or  two  other  matters.  Nehru  said  that  the  choice 
of  portfolios  ought  not  to  present  any  difficulty  at  all  if  we  could  get  the 
persons  chosen. 

3.  We  then  had  a  considerable  amount  of  general  talk  on  the  number  of 
portfolios,  the  objectives  of  the  Interim  Government,  the  representation  of 
Minorities  in  the  Government,  and  so  on. 

4.  He  finally  produced  a  list  of  15  names:  5  Congress,  (all  Hindus),  4  Muslim 
League,  one  non-League  Muslim,  one  non-Congress  Hindu,  one  Congress 
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Scheduled  Caste,  one  Indian  Christian,  one  Sikh,  one  Congress  woman.  I  said 
that  this  list  would  be  quite  inaccep table  to  Mr.  Jinnah,  and  I  did  not  see  how 
I  could  put  it  across  to  him.  I  promised  to  keep  his  list  of  names  entirely  to 
myself  since,  as  he  said,  he  was  in  a  difficult  position  as  he  was  not  President  of 
the  Congress  and  Azad  ought  to  have  been  in  his  place.  He  indicated  to  me 
the  portfolios  which  certain  of  his  nominees  would  like  to  hold. 

5.  He  told  me  that  they  had  had  a  letter  ready  to  send  me  yesterday,  more 
or  less  turning  down  the  whole  proposal,  I  gather;  but  Gandhi  had  intervened 
and  it  had  not  been  sent.  I  asked  him  to  see  that  no  letters  were  sent  to  me  for  a 
day  or  two,  while  I  saw  how  we  could  settle  this  business. 

WAVELL 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&//10/44:/  238 

immediate  new  Delhi,  12  June  1Q46 ,  6.33  pm 

secret  Received:  12  June ,  6.30  pm 

index  68.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Secretary  of  State. 

1.  On  3rd  June  during  the  meetings  of  the  Muslim  League  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  Jinnah  asked  the  Viceroy1  whether  he  could  be  given  an  assurance 
that  if  the  Muslim  League  accepted  the  scheme  in  our  Statement  of  16th  May 
and  Congress  subsequently  rejected  it,  we  should  proceed  with  the  plan  in 
cooperation  with  the  party  which  had  accepted.  Jinnah  represented  that  he  was 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition  and  that  an  assurance  of  this  sort  would 
help  him  considerably. 

2.  After  consultation  with  us  Viceroy  gave  assurance  in  letter  of  4th  June, 
text  of  which  is  contained  in  my  next  succeeding  telegram.2 

3.  This  may  become  an  important  factor  in  the  situation  if  Congress  reject 
proposals.  The  assurance  would  be  discharged  however  if  we  proceed  as  in 
(b)  of  para.  4  of  our  telegram  Index  61  of  3rd  June.3  As  you  did  not  refer  to 
proposals  in  that  paragraph  in  your  Cabin  224  I  imagine  that  you  are  not 
adverse  to  them. 


1  See  No.  439. 

2  In  tel.  Index  69  of  12  June,  Lord  Petliick-Lawrence  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  No.  446.  L/P&J/10/22: 
f  152. 

3  No.  442.  4  No.  465. 
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Note  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  of  his  interview  with  Mr  Gandhi 

on  12  June  1946  at  7.30  pm 

L/P&JI10/26:  f  212 

Gandhi  came  in  and  I  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  again  after  so  long  an 
interval  and  the  Viceroy  had  asked  me  to  thank  him  for  his  helpful  talk  the 
other  day1  and  I  wanted  to  thank  him  for  the  help  he  had  been  giving  in  the 
last  few  days.  I  knew  he  would  agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of  not 
having  a  break  now. 

He  said  that  was  of  course  true  but  there  were  certain  things  that  were 
wrong  that  must  be  straightened  out.  He  then  went  in  some  detail  into  the 
question  of  the  European  vote  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere.  I  said  we  had  promised 
when  he  was  here  before  to  discuss  this  with  the  Europeans  and  had  scrupu¬ 
lously  carried  out  this  promise.  But  we  could  not  amend  the  Statement  and 
he  himself  had  advised  us  not  to  do  so.  He  said  that  though  it  was  not  expressly 
stated  in  the  Statement  it  was  implied  by  the  references  to  adult  suffrage, 
population,  weightage  etc.  that  the  tiny  handful  of  Europeans  should  not 
have  the  voting  power  that  they  claimed  and  that,  further,  Europeans  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were  aliens  should  not  interfere  with  such  a 
purely  Indian  question  as  the  future  constitution  of  India.  (He  did  not  if  I 
remember  right  refer  specifically  to  the  sentence  in  paragraph  3).  I  said  that  I 
understood  the  Europeans  were  issuing  some  public  statement.  He  interrupted 
me  and  I  gathered  he  knew  all  about  the  statement.  He  said  it  did  not 
alter  the  facts  and  that  the  Europeans  ought  to  have  the  good  sense  not  to 
intervene.  I  said  that  they  were  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  he  appreciated  this  but  it  did  not  alter  his  strong  feelings  in  the 
matter. 

Turning  to  the  Interim  Government,  I  said  that  I  was  sorry  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  have  the  three-party  interview  which  had  been  envisaged  but  that 
I  understood  the  Viceroy  had  had  a  very  full  and  interesting  talk  with  Nehru.2 
He  said  he  was  sure  the  plan  he  had  supported  provided  a  golden  bridge  with 
which  to  span  the  chasm.  He  then  developed  an  attack  on  Jinnah  alleging  that 
Jinnah  had  said  that  he  would  use  his  position  in  the  Interim  Government  to 
“water  the  seeds  of  Pakistan”.  When  I  suggested  that  if  Jinnah  came  into  the 
Interim  Government  he  would  work  for  the  good  of  India,  and  that  I  found  it 
difficult  to  credit  him  with  the  statement  attributed  to  him,  Gandhi  said  he 
would  have  the  quotation  looked  up  and  send  it  to  me. 

I  then  stressed  the  fearful  consequences  of  not  reaching  agreement  with 
which  he  seemed  fully  to  concur.  After  some  small  talk  in  which  I  made 
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reference  to  my  desire  to  finish  my  work  for  Indian  independence  and  to  get 
back  home,  he  took  his  departure.  He  had  stayed  about  40  minutes. 

1  No.  488.  2  See  No.  506. 
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Cabinet 

Defence  Committee.  Paper  D.O.  (46)  68 
RI30I1I7:  ff  96-106 

India — Military  Implications  of  Proposed  Courses  of  Action 

REPORT  BY  THE  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

12  June  1946 

Both  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  in  their  appreciation1  of  the  possible 
course  of  future  events  in  India,  stress  the  urgent  need  for  an  indication  of  the 
policy  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  adopt  should  the  present 
negotiations  break  down.  They  consider  that  if  serious  trouble  does  arise,  it 
might  come  with  httle  warning  and  might  assume  very  serious  proportions. 
Prompt  action  would  be  required  to  deal  with  it,  with  very  little  time  for 
consultation  with  London. 

2.  The  Cabinet  Mission  consider  that  if  the  negotiations  do  in  fact  break 
down  and  we  are  faced  with  serious  internal  disorders,  the  situation  can  only 
be  met  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  five  following  courses: — 

(a)  Complete  withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible. 

(b)  Withdrawal  by  a  certain  date. 

(c)  Appeal  to  U.N.O. 

(d)  Maintaining  overall  control  throughout  India. 

(e)  Giving  independence  to  Southern  and  Central  India,  and  maintaining 
the  existing  position  in  North-West  and  North-East  India. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  military  implications  of  these  courses  of 
action. 

3.  We  would  emphasise  that,  due  to  the  short  time  available,  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  has  perforce  been  prepared  without  consultation  with  G.H.Q.  India. 

Basic  Factors 

4.  In  considering  the  military  implications  of  our  future  policy  with  regard 
to  India,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  any  future  war  our  strategic  require¬ 
ments  in  India  are  that  she  should  be  a  main  support  area,  (i.e.  we  should  be 

1  See  Nos.  407  and  442. 
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in  a  position  to  have  recourse  to  her  industrial  and  man-power  potential)  and 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  use  her  territory  for  operational  and  administra¬ 
tive  bases,  and  air  staging  posts.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  India  should  be 
secure  both  from  external  aggression  and  internal  disorder.  For  defence  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  essential  that  she  should  remain  a  single  unit. 

In  addition,  the  Viceroy  has  stated  that: — 

(a)  Our  short  term  policy  is  to  give  India  self-Government  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  disorder  and  chaos  breaking  out. 

(b)  We  must  maintain  law  and  order  in  any  part  of  India  for  which  we 
retain  responsibility  for  government.  Furthermore,  we  must  protect 
British  lives  and  property  throughout  India. 

(c)  We  have  certain  moral  responsibilities  towards  the  minorities  through¬ 
out  India. 

(d)  We  must  at  all  costs  avoid  a  situation  in  which  we  have  to  withdraw 
from  India  under  circumstances  of  ignominy  after  there  have  been  wide¬ 
spread  riots  and  attacks  on  Europeans,  and  we  cannot  accept  any  course 
which  could  be  represented  as  a  policy  of  “scuttle”  or  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  weakness. 

(e)  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  helping 
Congress  to  coerce  the  Moslem  provinces. 

In  deciding  our  short  term  policy,  full  weight  must  be  given  to  these  factors, 
in  particular,  to  the  need  for  safeguarding  our  long-term  strategic  interests. 

Elimination  of  first  three  courses  proposed  by  Cabinet  Mission 

5.  The  Cabinet  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  policy  of  complete  with¬ 
drawal,  either  with  or  without  a  time  limit,  would  be  very  undesirable; 
further,  such  a  policy  would  do  nothing  to  safeguard  our  long-term  strategic 
interests. 

As  regards  an  appeal  to  U.N.O.  apart  from  political  objections,  this  course 
would  have  the  disadvantage  from  the  military  point  of  view,  that  we  should 
be  left  to  maintain  our  position  in  India  while  negotiations  with  U.N.O.  are 
in  progress.  This  course  would  therefore  provide  no  solution  to  the  immediate 
problem. 

We  therefore  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  examine  further  the  military 
implications  of  any  of  the  above  courses. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AFFECTING  A  POLICY  OF 

REMAINING  IN  INDIA 

Internal  Political  Factors 

6.  The  Congress  Party  can  rely  on  wholehearted  support  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  United  Provinces,  Bihar,  Orissa,  and  on  some  support  in  Bengal, 
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Bombay  Presidency  and  Madras.  A  mass  movement  sponsored  by  Congress 
would  be  extremely  hard  to  put  down  and  might  involve  considerable  blood¬ 
shed.  hi  the  event  of  serious  disturbances  sponsored  by  Congress  it  is  probable 
that  we  could  count  on  the  support  of  the  Moslems. 

The  Sikhs  are  the  most  important  of  the  minorities  since  they  occupy  a  key 
position  in  the  Punjab  (a  predominantly  Moslem  Province)  and  can  be 
dangerously  violent.  Their  sympathies  insofar  as  they  have  any  for  either  of  the 
principal  parties,  tend  to  align  them  more  closely  with  the  Hindus.  They  are 
an  important  element  in  the  Indian  Army. 

The  Viceroy  points  out  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  anxious 
for  peace,  and  will  support  the  Government  in  its  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  provided  it  shows  itself  firm  and  resolute.  These  people,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  any  doubt  as  to  their  future,  however,  are  unlike  [ly]  openly  to 
support  us,  and  they  may  be  swayed  into  action  against  us. 

Indian  States 

7.  The  attitude  of  the  States  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  influenced  primarily 
by  what  they  consider  their  future  status  will  be  in  India.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
States  will  be  anti-British  during  a  period  of  widespread  disorder,  but  the 
assistance  which  we  can  expect  from  them  will  be  considerably  less  if  our  policy 
appears,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  one  of  weakness. 

The  larger  native  states  all  possess  local  armed  forces,  and  are  less  likely  to 
be  involved  in  communal  strife  than  British  India.  Although  we  cannot  count 
on  the  use  of  these  local  forces  outside  their  own  states,  we  should  hope  to  be 
able  to  use  base  facilities,  airfields,  etc.,  in  certain  states,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  heavy  guarding  commitment. 

North-West  Frontier 

8.  It  is  likely  that  the  tribes  on  the  North-West  Frontier  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  weakness  of  the  frontier  garrison  and  follow  their  hereditary  pre¬ 
datory  instincts  to  raid  across  the  administrative  border  into  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  Russian  military  activity  on  the  Afghan  border  at 
present.  We  consider  it  unlikely  that  she  will  adopt  aggressive  tactics  towards 
India  until  she  is  assured  of  a  strong  position  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  until 
she  has  allayed  the  distrust  of  the  Moslem  world. 

The  Foreign  Office  have  requested  that  we  should  consider  the  possibility 
of  Russia  being  able  to  organise  Communist  forces  which  would  menace  the 
frontier.  Material  is  available  in  the  area  for  exploitation  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  disorders  and  risings  in  Afghanistan  can  be  easily  engineered.  We 
consider,  however,  that  the  Russians  will  play  a  waiting  game  in  this  respect 
until  such  time  as  they  consider  it  suits  their  policy  to  do  otherwise.  The 
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danger  of  Russian  intervention  in  this  manner  would,  in  our  opinion,  increase 
if  we  show  weakness  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  problem,  or  if  there  is  a  lack 
of  unity  in  its  defence. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  REMAINING  IN  THE  WHOLE  OF  INDIA 

9.  This  course  will  have  the  following  advantages: — 

(a)  India  will  be  kept  under  control.  We  should  run  the  risk,  however,  of 
permanently  antagonising  the  Indians  as  a  whole,  which  would  militate 
against  our  long-term  strategic  interest. 

(b)  We  shall  be  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  as  regards  the  safeguarding 
of  minorities. 

(c)  Our  capacity  for  dealing  with  trouble  on  the  North-West  Frontier 
would  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  disruption  of  the  Indian  Army  which 
would  occur  under  Pakistan. 

(d)  We  shall  keep  open  our  communications  with  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  remain  responsible  for  the  whole  of  India 
and  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  maintain  law  and  order  throughout  the 
country.  A  resolute  policy  from  the  outset  is  essential  and  might  prevent 
trouble  growing  and  spreading,  but  in  the  last  resort  we  must  be  prepared  to 
use  force  and  to  proclaim  martial  law. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  law  and  order  depends  largely  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indian  armed  forces. 

Reliability  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces 

11.  We  consider  that,  in  general,  the  reliability  of  the  Indian  Armed  Forces 
to  act  in  aid  of  civil  power  in  the  event  of  widespread  communal  and  anti- 
Govemment  disturbances  depends  on  the  security  of  the  future  of  individuals 
at  present  serving  in  the  Forces.  Regarding  those  units  of  primarily  combatant 
arms  if  they  feel  that  they  can  rely  on  the  British  and  that  they  will  not  at 
some  time  in  the  future  be  dependent  on  a  Congress  Government  for  their 
livelihood,  or  not  become  answerable  for  any  action  committed  under  British 
command,  they  are  likely  to  do  their  duty.  Since  we  foresee  no  possibility  of 
being  able  to  implement  any  guarantees  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
them  regarding  their  future  security,  unless  we  were  to  remain  in  India  for 
a  prolonged  period,  we  consider  that  the  reliability  of  the  Indian  Army  as  a 
whole,  including  those  in  garrisons  outside  India  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 
This  even  applies  to  Gurkha  units.  An  early  announcement  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  continue  to  employ  Gurkha  units  would  largely  increase 
the  chances  of  them  remaining  loyal. 

The  Royal  Indian  Navy  and  Royal  Indian  Air  Force  cannot  be  regarded  as 
reliable.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  elements  of  shore  establishments  in  the 
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former  may  be  actively  hostile,  but  disaffection  is  more  likely  to  take  the 
form  of  a  mere  refusal  of  duty.  A  few  units  of  the  R.I.  A.F.  may  be  depended 
on,  but  ground  crews,  particularly  in  or  near  large  towns,  are  unreliable. 

As  regards  forces  stationed  on  the  North-West  frontier,  both  the  Indian 
Army  and  the  R.I.  A.F.  would  probably  do  their  duty  as  they  will  be  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  anti-Government  disorder. 

Reinforcements  Required 
Should  Indian  Armed  Forces  remain  loyal 

12.  To  deal  with  internal  disorders,  Commander-in-Chief,  India,  has 
estimated  that  he  would  require: — 

(a)  British  forces  now  in  the  country  to  be  retained  at  their  existing  strength. 
In  particular,  the  proposed  run-down  in  British  infantry  battalions  to  a 
total  of  15  would  have  to  be  halted.  This  would  entail  a  serious  additional 
man-power  commitment. 

(b)  Reinforcement  by  three  brigade  groups  (2  Inf.  Div.  less  one  bde.  and 
31  Inf.  Bde). 

(c)  Reinforcement  by  five  air  transport  squadrons. 

Further,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  India  before 
the  outbreak  of  disturbances  would  tend  to  aggravate  the  situation.  Therefore, 
we  propose  to  invite  the  War  Office  to  prepare  plans  so  that  the  retention  of 
forces  in  (a)  and  reinforcements  in  (b)  above  can  be  put  into  effect  at  short 
notice  if  they  are  required.  With  regard  to  (c)  above,  the  necessary  warning 
order  has  already  been  issued. 

Should  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  become  disaffected 

13.  In  India.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  estimated  that  we  should 
require: — 

(a)  To  hold  key  areas 

British  forces  at  present  in  the  country  and  reinforcements  detailed  in 
paragraph  12  above. 

(b)  To  restore  the  situation 

In  the  worst  case  of  widespread  disorders  some  four  to  five  British 
Divisions,  in  addition  to  those  detailed  in  (a)  above. 

The  administrative  backing  required  for  these  cannot  be  assessed  without  a 
reference  to  India,  but  it  may  be  very  considerable. 

14.  Outside  India.  The  British  formations  which  might  be  required  to  replace 
Indian  troops  would  be: — 

(a)  In  Malaya  and  Burma 

(i)  Six  British  brigades. 

(ii)  The  administrative  organisation  for  their  maintenance. 
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(b)  In  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 
Two  British  brigades. 

(c)  Two  battalions  in  the  Dodecanese  and  three  battalions  in  Iraq. 

We  consider  that  it  would  be  essential  to  relieve  disaffected  Indian  units  in 
Burma,  Malaya  and  Iraq,  but  that  we  can  afford  to  take  a  risk  as  far  as  Indian 
units  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Dodecanese  are  concerned. 

If  necessary,  we  suggest  that  the  Dominions  might  be  asked  to  assist  as 
regards  Japan. 

15.  Total  reinforcements  required 

In  the  worst  case  we  should  therefore  require  in  addition  to  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  given  in  paragraph  12  above: — 

(a)  Five  British  Divisions  for  India. 

(b)  Six  British  Brigades  for  Burma  and  Malaya  and  three  battalions  for  Iraq. 

(c)  Administrative  troops  for  India,  Burma  and  Malaya. 


SOURCES  OF  REINFORCEMENTS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


1 6.  The  sources  from  which  reinforcements,  additional  to  those  in  para¬ 
graph  12,  might  be  provided  and  the  implications  are  considered  below.  In 
the  case  of  the  Army,  these  implications  are  more  fully  discussed  at  Annex.2 


Sources  of  Reinforcements 

17.  (a)  Middle  East  ...... 

(b)  Greece  ....... 

(c)  Italy  ........ 

(d)  Germany  ....... 

Seven  Brigades 

The  maintenance  of  existing  British  forces  at  present  strengths,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  five  air  transport  squadrons,  and  the  provision  of  administrative 
troops  would  have  repercussions  on  all  theatres. 


One  Division 
Two  Divisions 
One  Division 
One  Division  and 


Implications  of  providing  British  Reinforcements 

18.  If  Indian  Forces  remain  loyal 

The  necessary  reinforcements  have  already  been  earmarked  (2nd  Infantry 
Division  less  one  Brigade,  31st  Infantry  Brigade  and  five  air  transport  squad¬ 
rons). 

19.  If  Indian  Forces  become  disaffected 
(a)  Army 

(i)  Middle  East.  There  would  be  insufficient  troops  to  deal  with  the 
serious  disorders  which  might  result  when  a  decision  on  the  Anglo- 
American  report  on  Palestine  is  announced,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
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unsatisfactory  termination  to  our  negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Egyptian 

(ii)  Greece.  No  British  troops  would  remain  in  Greece,  with  consequent 
repercussions. 

(iii)  Italy.  Our  only  reserve  division  available  for  supporting  our  occupa¬ 
tional  forces  in  Venezia  Giulia  would  be  removed. 

(iv)  Germany.  Our  forces  would  virtually  be  halved,  with  consequent 
repercussions  on  our  tasks  in  the  country. 

(v)  All  administrative  services  in  India,  and  to  a  great  extent  those  in 
S.E.A.C.,  are  manned  by  Indian  personnel.  It  is  clear,  therefore  that  the 
administrative  implications  will  be  very  serious.  A  review  of  the 
problem  would  have  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  G.H.Q.,  India. 

(b)  Naval.  All  naval  forces  at  present  stationed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
have  to  be  retained  in  the  area;  in  addition,  considerable  naval  reinforce¬ 
ments  would  be  required  in  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  internal 
security  in  the  ports,  and  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  evacuating  civilians. 
These  forces  would  also  provide  an  insurance  against  active  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  R.I.N.  The  provision  of  these  reinforcements  would 
seriously  prejudice  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  meet  its  commitments  in 
other  theatres. 

(c)  R.A.F.  The  five  R.A.F.  transport  squadrons  required  to  reinforce  India 
would  cut  down  the  remaining  commands  by  50  per  cent,  of  their 
medium  range  transport.  This  would  dislocate  their  internal  scheduled 
services  and  seriously  affect  their  other  transport  arrangements.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  maintenance  of  these  squadrons  in  India  would  take  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  trunk  route  lift,  as  owing  to  an  acute  short¬ 
age  of  spares  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pre-stock  India  with  the 
required  spares.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  present  high  rate  of  release 
of  air  crews  it  will  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  military  necessity  clause 
for  aircrews  of  the  reinforcing  squadrons. 

(d)  Release  and  Morale.  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  units  in  India  at 
present  strength  and  the  provision  of  reinforcements  would  make  it 
necessary  to  stop  release  in  the  Army  formations  concerned.  It  is  for 
consideration  whether  in  the  interests  of  equality  of  treatment,  we 
would  not  be  forced  as  a  result,  also  to  suspend  release  throughout  the 
Army  and  the  other  Services.  These  measures  would  have  considerable 
effect  on  morale. 

(e)  Movement.  If  a  decision  were  taken  on  the  15  th  June  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  leading  brigades  with  their  essential  vehicles  to  arrive  in  India 

2  Not  printed. 
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before  the  end  of  July.  The  movement  of  the  five  divisions  to  India 
would  be  complete,  on  a  reduced  scale  of  transport,  by  mid-October. 
The  provision  of  the  necessary  freight  shipping  would  have  serious 
effects  on  both  the  import  and  export  programmes,  and  would  involve 
the  loss  of  approximately  no  dry  cargo  ships  for  one  voyage  to  India. 
The  necessary  personnel  shipping  could  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  present  planned  movement  of  military 
personnel.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  postpone  the  planned 
release  of  troopships  for  reconversion  and  to  suspend  the  movement  of 
British  civilians,  other  than  those  returning  from  India,  for  two  to  three 
months.  If,  in  addition,  it  were  necessary  to  move  six  brigades  from 
Germany  to  Malaya  and  Burma,  the  movement  would  continue  for  at 
least  a  further  month.  This  assumes  that  the  evacuation  of  European 
civilians  from  India  to  U.K.  would  be  in  progress  concurrently  with 
the  movement  of  reinforcements. 

Summary  of  Implications  of  Maintaining  our  Position  in  India 

20.  If,  therefore,  it  is  decided  to  adopt  a  policy  of  maintaining  our  position 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  it  is  necessary  that: — 

either  (a)  the  Indian  Army  should  remain  loyal; 

or  (b)  the  British  reinforcements,  summarised  above,  should  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  reliability  of  Indian  forces  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  By  relying  on  their  integrity  we  might  well  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
from  which  we  should  be  forced  to  withdraw  under  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
since  we  would  already  have  declared  our  intention  of  remaining  in  India. 

We  have  set  out  the  serious  implications  of  providing  British  reinforcements, 
and  their  availability  would  have  to  be  dependent  on  a  political  decision  to 
abandon  commitments  in  other  areas,  hitherto  regarded  as  inescapable. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  WITHDRAWING  INTO  PAKISTAN 

21.  The  advantages  of  a  policy  of  granting  independence  to  Hindustan  and 
of  maintaining  our  position  in  the  areas  of  N.W.  and  N.E.  India,  constituting 
Pakistan,  would  be  as  follows: — 

(a)  We  avoid  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  helping  the  Hindus  to  coerce 
the  Moslems. 

(b)  This  policy  is  consistent  with  our  promises  to  the  Moslems. 

(c)  Congress  will  be  disarmed  of  their  principal  weapons  of  sabotage  and 
civil  disobedience. 

(d)  Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Hindustan  would  tend  to  steady 
the  more  irresponsible  elements  of  Congress  and  thus  might  deter  them 
from  encouraging  violence  against  us. 
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22.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Congress  Party 
would  agree  to  this  proposal  since  it,  in  effect,  amounts  to  setting  up  Pakistan, 
to  which  they  have  always  been  violently  opposed.  Even  if,  however,  they  do 
not  actively  oppose  our  withdrawal  the  implications  would  be  as  follows: — 

(a)  It  would  be  necessary  to  re-organize  the  Indian  armed  forces.  The  Army 
is  composed  partly  of  class  units  (i.e.  those  containing  men  of  the  same 
religion)  which  are  all  Hindu.  The  remainder  is  in  mixed  units  (i.e. 
containing  both  Moslems  and  Hindus).  In  the  event  of  India  being  split, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  years,  even  in  peaceful  conditions, 
before  an  effective  army  could  be  formed  in  Pakistan.  This  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  R.I.N.  and  the  R.I.A.F. 

(b)  This  proposal  would  result  in  a  division  of  India  and  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prejudice  the  setting  up  of  a  central  administration  to  deal 
with  defence,  and  in  turn  prejudice  the  future  security  of  India  against 
external  attack. 

(c)  Should  Hindustan  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  Hindu  troops  from  outside 
India  we  should  be  obliged  to: — • 

(i)  withdraw  from  N.E.I.  and  the  Dodecanese; 

(ii)  provide  an  administrative  organisation  for  Burma  and  Malaya.  In 
addition,  the  British  troops  at  present  held  in  Malaya  as  a  reserve 
for  India  would  be  absorbed  in  garrison  duties  in  the  former 
country. 

(d)  There  would  probably  be  a  temporary  outbreak  of  raiding  from  the 
tribes  on  the  North  West  frontier,  consequent  on  the  disorganization 
of  the  Indian  forces  in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  implications  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  minorities  will  be 
extremely  grave.  This  is  discussed  fully  in  paragraph  24  below. 

23.  If  Congress  decides  actively  to  oppose  our  withdrawal  we  should  be 
faced  not  only  with  the  above,  but  also  with  the  following: — 

(a)  We  should  have  to  undertake  a  military  task  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger  in  evacuating  all  British  civilian  and  military  personnel  from 
Hindustan.  This  would  involve  the  provision  of  British  reinforcements. 
The  extent  of  reinforcement  necessary  could  only  be  accurately  assessed 
after  reference  to  G.H.Q.,  India,  but  we  estimate  that  it  would  be 
considerable.  The  implications  of  providing  these  forces  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  those  summarised  in  paragraph  19  above. 

(b)  The  task  of  sorting  the  Indian  Forces  would  be  made  almost  impossible. 

(c)  The  efficiency  of  units  on  the  North  West  Frontier  would  be  likely  to 
deteriorate  rapidly  which  would  probably  result  in  more  serious  and 
prolonged  raiding  by  the  tribes. 
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(d)  Communications  across  India  would  be  cut  and  our  ability  to  use  the 
Gurkhas  would  be  curtailed  due  to  the  severance  of  communications 
with  Nepal. 

Minorities 

24.  In  Pakistan  and  especially  in  the  Punjab,  there  would  be  a  large  and 
militant  Hindu  minority  and  communal  trouble  in  the  form  of  serious  riots 
could  be  expected  in  the  area  which  would  be  under  our  control.  Congress 
would  have  a  direct  interest  in  these  people. 

In  Hindustan,  there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  fair  treatment  of  the 
Moslem  minorities.  Even  if  there  were  no  ill-treatment  there  would  be  bound 
to  be  wild  and  inflammatory  rumours  which  would  add  to  our  difficulties  in 
Pakistan. 

We  consider  that  these  two  factors  taken  in  conjunction  could  not  but  end 
in  civil  war  and  we  should  be  involved  not  only  in  fighting  with  Hindustan, 
but  also  in  serious  communal  strife  in  parts  of  Pakistan  where  there  were 
Hindu  minorities,  where  British  troops  would  be  the  only  effective  armed 
force. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  assess  the  forces  required  to  maintain  law  and 
order  under  these  circumstances,  without  reference  to  Commander-in-Chief, 
India. 

Summary 

25.  To  sum  up,  a  policy  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  would  not  only  fail 
to  safeguard  our  strategic  requirements  but  would  inevitably  lead  in  the  course 
of  time  to  civil  war  in  India.  Should  Congress  actively  oppose  our  withdrawal 
to  Pakistan,  war  would  be  precipitated.  This  policy  would  thus  be  completely 
unacceptable  on  military  grounds. 

REMOVAL  OF  BRITISH  CIVILIANS  FROM  INDIA 

26.  The  Cabinet  Mission  have  proposed3  that  an  emergency  plan  should  be 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  G.H.Q.  India  for  the  removal  of  United 
Kingdom  civilians  from  India  in  view  of  the  very  considerable  risks  to  which 
Europeans  may  be  exposed.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  plan  until  information 
is  available  as  to  the  numbers  which  would  be  involved  in  such  an  operation. 
The  India  Office  state  that  an  estimate  can  only  be  given  after  consultation 
with  India. 

27.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  such  an  evacuation  would  completely  dislocate 
the  planned  movement  of  both  the  Services  and  Civilian  personnel  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  Since  such  an  evacuation  would  only  be  undertaken  in  the 
event  of  the  active  hostility  of  Congress  resulting  in  the  defection  of  the  Indian 
Army,  we  consider  that  the  plan  should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  that  the 
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evacuation  of  civilians  would  be  given  priority  over  all  other  personnel  move¬ 
ments  except  those  directly  related  to  the  provision  of  British  reinforcements 
for  India. 

28.  The  Cabinet  Mission  have  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  very  helpful 
if  immediate  steps  could  be  taken  to  expedite  the  passage  of  women  and 
children  in  India  now  awaiting  return  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  India 
Office  have  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  July  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  this  category.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  it  would 
not  be  justified,  under  present  circumstances,  to  interfere  with  the  planned 
movement  of  service  personnel.  We  consider,  however,  that  the  provision  of 
passages  for  women  and  children  awaiting  return  to  the  United  Kingdom 
might  well  be  given  priority  over  all  other  civilian  movement,  since  their 
evacuation  would  reduce  our  military  tasks  in  India  should  the  situation 
deteriorate. 

We  understand  that  numbers  of  women  and  children  are  still  being  embarked 
for  passage  to  India.  We  consider  that,  at  the  same  time  as  steps  are  being 
taken  to  expedite  the  return  of  women  and  children  to  this  country,  the  India 
Office  should  be  invited  to  ensure  that  no  further  women  and  children  are 
despatched  to  India  while  the  present  situation  exists. 

To  prevent  alarm,  these  measures  will  necessitate  a  carefully  prepared 
cover  plan. 

CONCLUSIONS 

29.  We  conclude  that: — 

(a)  The  policies  of  complete  withdrawal,  or  withdrawal  by  a  certain  date 
are  already  eliminated  by  Cabinet  decision,4  and  the  policy  of  appeal  to 
U.N.O.  would  provide  no  solution  to  the  immediate  problem. 

(b)  A  policy  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  would  not  only  fail  to  safeguard 
our  strategic  interests,  but  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  in  India, 
a  situation  which  would  be  completely  unacceptable  on  military 
grounds. 

(c)  A  policy  of  remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and  firmly  accepting 
responsibility  for  law  and  order  would  result,  if  the  Indian  Army 
remained  loyal,  in  an  acceptable  military  commitment  and  would 
safeguard  our  long  term  strategic  interests. 

The  total  loyalty  of  the  Indian  armed  forces  is  admittedly  open  to 
doubt,  but  we  believe  that  this  would  largely  depend  on  the  firmness 
with  which  the  situation  is  handled  and  on  the  terms  in  which  we 
announce  our  intention  to  remain. 

If,  however,  the  Indian  armed  forces  did  not  remain  loyal  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  local  authorities  that  we  would  be  faced  with  the  necessity 

3  No.  442,  para.  25.  4  No.  455. 
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of  providing  five  British  divisions  for  India,  with  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  commitments  in  other  areas  hitherto  regarded  as 
inescapable,  serious  effects  on  our  import  and  export  programmes  and 
world-wide  repercussions  on  the  release  scheme.  The  only  alternative 
to  this  would  be  ignominious  withdrawal  from  the  whole  of  India. 

30.  On  the  subsidiary  issue  of  the  repatriation  of  women  and  children,  we 
conclude  that: — 

(a)  The  plan  for  the  evacuation  of  United  Kingdom  civilians  from  India 
should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  that  such  action,  if  it  became  necessary, 
would  be  given  priority  over  all  personnel  movement  other  than  those 
involved  in  military  movements  related  to  the  reinforcement  of  India. 

(b)  Action  taken  to  expedite  the  passage  of  women  and  children  awaiting 
return  to  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  under  present  circumstances 
interfere  with  planned  service  personnel  movement,  but  should  have 
priority  over  all  other  civilian  movement. 

(c)  No  further  women  and  children  should  be  embarked  for  India  while 
the  present  situation  exists. 

(Signed)  alanbrooke 

J.  H.  D.  CUNNINGHAM 
TEDDER 


510 

Cabinet  Paper  C.P.  ( 46 )  221 
LIP&J!io/23:ff  33-40 
India — Constitutional  Position 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER-SECRETARY  OF 

STATE  FOR  INDIA 

India  office,  12 June  1946 

With  reference  to  conclusion  (2)  of  C.M.  (46)  55th  Conclusions  (Confidential 
Annex),1  I  attach,  as  requested  by  the  Cabinet,  an  outline  of  a  possible  pro¬ 
visional  constitution — necessitating  of  course  a  short  Bill — which  would  give 
an  Interim  Government  of  India  the  maximum  statutory  independence  of 
control  by  Whitehall  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’s  continuing  obligations  pending  a  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.  I  was  also  asked  for  a  study  of  the  implications  of  the  positive  proposals 
in  paragraphs  12-22  of  telegram  Index  6 12  (C.P.  (46)  217).  I  understand  that 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  urgently  making  a  military  appreciation,  with  which 
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my  military  advisers  (with  such  political  advice  from  within  the  India  Office 
as  is  required)  are  being  associated.  As  regards  the  purely  political,  economic 
and  constitutional  aspects,  there  is  little  that  I  can  add  either  to  the  Delegation’s 
own  appreciation  set  out  in  paragraphs  6-1 1  of  their  Statement  of  16th  May 
and,  more  summarily,  in  paragraph  21  of  their  telegram  Index  61 — or  to  the 
Cabinet’s  comments  contained  in  telegram  Cabin  22. 3 

3.  In  respect  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  the  plan  envisaged  in  paragraphs 
12-22  would  have  all  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  Muslim  League’s 
original  project  of  Pakistan,  with  the  added  embarrassment  for  His  Majesty’s 
Government  that  they  would  be  inextricably  involved  in  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  two  widely  separated  Moslem  blocks  of  territory  (both  of 
which  are  ex  hypothesi  non-viable  militarily  or  economically),  in  the  face, 
probably,  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  Hindustan  to  prevent  it.  In 
particular,  there  would  be  sufficient  elements  in  the  northern  areas,  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Hindustan,  to  form  very  formidable  “fifth  columns”  operating 
against  the  authority  of  the  Government  set  up  in  those  areas,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  these  subversive  activities  would  fall,  ultimately,  upon  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  its  available  forces. 

4.  In  the  circumstances  predicated,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  as  Lord 
Wavell  has  indicated  in  his  appreciation4  on  which  Index  61  is  a  commentary, 
how  the  Indian  States  (or  their  Rulers)  on  the  fringes  of  the  Northern  areas, 
would  align  themselves — whether  with  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  authority 
in  the  North,  or  with  Hindustan.  His  Majesty’s  Government  might  fmd 
themselves  under  an  obligation  to  support  certain  Rulers  and  a  proportion  of 
their  subjects  in  resistance  to  Hindustan  and  to  domestic  disaffection  fomented 
by  Hindustan. 

5.  As  regards  Hindustan,  which  ex  hypothesi  would  be  left  to  its  own  devices 
— it  may  be  claimed  for  it  that  it  would,  by  and  large,  constitute  a  “viable” 
state.  It  would  possess  a  sufficiency  of  major  ports,  Bombay,  Cochin  (for  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Cochin  State  would  willingly  be  absorbed),  Madras, 
Vizagapatam  and  Calcutta.  It  would  command  the  greater  part  of  industrial 
resources  and  coal  (but  not  the  Indian  sources  of  oil) :  it  would  have  a  better 
balanced  proportion  of  the  Indian  Army  among  its  subjects:  and — with  one 
reservation  mentioned  below — it  would  form  a  solid  block  of  territory. 

6.  It  would,  however,  be  faced  with  two  very  serious  problems.  First — in 
the  present  abnormal  conditions  of  world  food  supply,  with  imports  much 
below  requirements  and  in  any  case  forming  only  a  small  proportion  of  what 
is  consumed  in  India,  Hindustan  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Northern  areas 
for  the  avoidance  of  famine. 

1  No.  455.  2  No.  442.  3  No.  465.  4  No.  407. 
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7.  Second — though  the  Hindu  States  in  the  Hindustan  area  might  quickly 
reach  an  accommodation  with  them,  the  ruling  class  in  Hyderabad,  headed 
by  the  Nizam,  would  not  readily  subordinate  itself  to  the  dictates  of  the  Hindu 
authorities  of  Hindustan.  The  latter  could  not  allow  the  Moslem  Government 
of  Hyderabad  to  persist  like  a  canker  in  its  midst  in  a  commanding  position: 
the  Nizam  could  however  invoke  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Crown  to  come 
to  his  aid  in  resistance  to  any  attempt  by  Hindustan  to  liquidate  his  dynastic 
position  and  authority — an  awkward  dilemma  for  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  contemplate. 

8.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  defects  of  the  proposal  in  paragraphs 
12-22  of  Index  61.  There  are  many  others  to  which  attention  could  be  drawn — 
for  example,  the  dislocation  of  communications  which  the  resultant  division 
of  India  must  entail;  and  the  costliness  of  establishing  a  customs  cordon 
between  the  two  portions.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  to  show  that  though 
Hindustan  could  perhaps  better  accommodate  itself  to  the  results  of  the  division 
of  India,  it  also  would  have  many  formidable  problems  to  surmount,  and  many 
disastrous  conditions  to  deal  with  before  it  could  maintain  itself  as  a  fully 
viable  polity.  We  should  in  fact  be  neither  getting  out  of  India  nor  retaining 
the  means  of  maintaining  an  effective  administration. 

A.  H. 


Enclosure  to  No.  510 

OUTLINE  OF  A  SHORT-TERM  PROVISIONAL  CONSTITUTION 

FOR  INDIA5 

I.  The  plan  set  out  in  this  note  is,  in  brief,  one  for  the  establishment  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  a  provisional  constitution  of  strictly  limited  validity  (which 
might  be  extended  at  the  request  of  Indians)  containing  in  itself  the  power  of 
development  to  the  full  stature  of  an  independent  state,  (the  immediate  short¬ 
fall  from  full  self-government  being  restricted  to  those  matters  which  would 
eventually  be  regulated  by  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  complete  transfer  of  power),  and  comprising  an  Executive 
which  would  be  legally  responsible  to  the  Indian  Electorate  (through  a 
sufficiently  representative  Legislature)  instead  of  to  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

2.  A  plan  of  this  order,  if  accepted  as  in  principle  suitable,  might  point  the 
way  to  the  “new  approach”  referred  to  in  paragraph  4(c)  of  Index  61,  as 
necessary  in  the  event  of  an  impasse  being  reached  in  India  over  either  the 
Cabinet  Delegation’s  proposals  for  the  constitution-making  machinery,  or  the 
interim  Government  or  both.  Though  the  danger  of  an  impasse  seems  reduced, 
the  plan  outlined  here — or  some  of  its  features — might  still  prove  useful  for 
adoption  whether  to  ease  the  strains  and  stresses  that  may,  as  with  “new  wine 
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in  old.  bottles”,  develop,  during  the  considerable  period  required  for  the 
constitution-making  process  to  take  effect,  in  a  “political”  Executive  set  up 
under  the  present  interim  constitution,  with  an  inadequately  representative 
Legislature,  or  to  facilitate  the  transference  of  functions  from  the  present  high- 
powered  Centre  to  the  Provinces,  which  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation’s  proposals. 

3.  For  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  historically  the  autonomous  Pro¬ 
vinces  have  obtained  their  present  authority  and  functions  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  devolution  from  the  Centre,  which  has  been  fixed  at  its  present 
point  by  the  Act  of  193  5.  (The  States  on  the  other  hand,  possess  their  autonomy 
and  their  position  in  respect  of  residual  matters  as  a  matter  of  inherent  right  and 
their  position  is  that  they  have  surrendered  certain  of  their  autonomous  rights 
only  to  the  Central  Government  of  India,  e.g.  in  respect  of  communications, 
customs,  currency  etc.  by  agreement).  Having  regard  to  what  has  passed 
already  between  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  principal  political  parties  in 
British  India,  it  is  clear  that  no  Central  Government  is  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Muslim  League  at  any  rate  (and  perhaps  to  most  of  the  States)  unless 
its  functions  are  restricted  to  the  essential  minimum  of  federal  subjects  i.e. 
external  affairs,  defence  and  communications,  and  the  requisite  financial  powers 
therefor.  But  at  the  present  time,  not  only  these  but  a  great  many  other  func¬ 
tions  statutorily  repose  in  the  Central  Government.  It  is  not  possible  to  transfer 
all  these  functions  from  the  Centre  to  the  Provinces  at  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
without  a  grave  risk  of  administrative  chaos;  but  that  is  the  goal  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  plan  now  propounded  therefore  starts  from  a  realistic  recognition  of 
the  present  position,  and  aims  at  enabling  the  Provincial  units  to  withdraw 
from  the  centre  to  themselves  all  affairs,  other  than  the  essential  federal  mini¬ 
mum,  to  the  extent  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  think  proper,  and  to 
arrange  to  shoulder  the  additional  administrative  burden  entailed. 

4.  The  plan  is  essentially  an  amendment  of  the  present  Act  of  1935  for  the 
purposes: 

(a)  To  enable  the  Provinces  (and  the  States)  to  become  federated  for  such 
matters  only  as  are  essential  to  maintain  the  status  and  authority  of  India  as  a 
single  competent  State  among  the  United  Nations,  i.e.  for  defence,  external 
affairs  and  their  means  of  execution. 

(b)  To  give  the  resultant  all-India  Government  full  self-government  in 
respect  of  the  federal  subjects. 

(c)  To  give  the  Provinces  (and  leave  to  the  States)  the  fullest  measure  of 
self-government  compatible  with  (a)  and  (b). 


5  cf.  Vol.  VI,  No.  541. 
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5.  It  follows  that  to  meet  the  general  desire  of  Indians  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  interference  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  present  reservation 
under  the  Federal  Chapters  of  the  Act  of  1935  to  the  Governor  General  in  his 
discretion  of  the  control  of  defence  and  external  affairs  must  go,  and  these 
matters  must  be  transferred  to  Indian  control;  but  the  transference  of  defence 
is  a  complicated  matter,  and  it  is  proposed  under  this  plan  for  a  provisional 
constitution  that  the  Governor  General  should  have  certain  overriding  powers 
(as  indeed  he  would  under  the  existing  form  of  government  so  long  as  it  has 
to  operate)  to  keep  the  field  clear  in  respect  of  that  and  such  other  matters  as 
eventually  will  be  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  feature  of  this 
plan  that  this  regulation  by  agreement  might  be  effected  by  the  provisional 
government  proposed,  and  not  have  to  wait,  as  under  the  Cabinet  Mission’s 
scheme,  until  the  final  form  of  Indian  constitution  has  been  evolved. 

Period  of  operation  and  range  of  Governor-General’ s  and  Governors’  reserved  powers 

6.  The  Constitution  might  be  enacted  to  operate  for  five  years  if  not  super¬ 
seded  earlier  by  a  constitution  agreed  among  Indians  providing  for  a  succession 
government.  (But  it  could  be  subject  to  extension  if  necessary  for  such  further 
period  as  Indians  desire.)  The  Governor-General  and  Governors  appointed  by 
His  Majesty  would  be  advised  by  ministers  in  practically  the  whole  field  of 
government.  They  would  need  to  retain  in  addition  to  the  powers  appropriate 
to  constitutional  Heads  of  Government,  power  to  act  in  independence  of 
their  ministers  only  for  two  main  purposes:  (1)  to  safeguard,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Provisional  Federal  Government,  the  position  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act  in  regard  to  the  matters  proposed  to  be  covered  in 
the  Treaty,  (2)  to  maintain  by  executive  decision  between  the  Centre  and  the 
units  the  relationship  envisaged  in  paragraph  4  above  in  cases  where  the  Federal 
Court’s  judicial  determination  was  inapplicable. 

Method  of  setting  up  the  Federation 

7.  The  Provinces  would  become  federated  by  the  bringing  into  operation 
of  the  relevant  part  of  the  Act  of  1935  as  amended  by  the  measure  now  sug¬ 
gested.  It  would  be  left  to  the  States  to  decide  for  accession,  no  minimum 
number  being  required. 

For  the  reason  explained  in  paragraph  3,  federal  subjects,  to  begin  with, 
would  be  as  in  the  present  Federal  Legislative  List;  but  the  Provinces  and 
States  could  demand  in  the  Federal  Legislature  to  contract  out  of  the  matters 
held  not  to  be  essential  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  4.  Of  this  in  the  last  resort 
the  Governor-General  would  be  the  judge.  Neither  a  State  nor  a  Province 
could,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Constitution,  secede  from  the  Federation. 
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Constituent  Powers 

8.  Besides  thus  effecting  a  re-distribution  of  functions  between  units  and 
Centre — in  itself  a  feature  of  the  constitution-making  process — the  Centre  and 
Provinces  would  be  free  to  enact  amendments  of  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  Act  except  those  which  would  be  scheduled  as  unamendable  (because  they 
comprise  matters  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by  treaty  or  agreement  with  His 
Majesty  s  Government)  and  those  necessary  for  maintaining  the  essential 
features  of  the  provisional  constitution. 

Protection  of  minorities 

9.  The  Constitution  would  include  a  Charter  of  Fundamental  Rights  of 
all-India  validity  enforceable  by  the  Courts. 

10.  As  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  Federal  Government  to  an  Agency 
Centre  for  the  essential  minimum  functions  only,  and  as  it  is  desired  also  to 
remove  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a  provisional  constitution  the  special 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Governors  and  the  Governor-General,  most  of  which 
are  closely  interlocked,  it  would  be  desirable,  ideally,  for  the  limited  period 
projected,  to  alter  the  provincial  constitutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  necessitate 
the  formation  of  coalition  governments  in  which  the  minority  communities 
would  have  their  due  proportion  of  places  and  which  would  send  to  the 
Central  Legislature  their  delegates;  but  it  is  probably  too  late,  and  at  this 
stage  would  be  too  controversial  to  press  this  feature  on  the  Indian  political 
parties. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  faute  de  mieux ,  that  the  Central  Legislature  should 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  1935 
for  the  Federal  Assembly  which,  of  course,  has  never  yet  been  brought  into 
being.  This  will  secure  that  the  Central  Legislature  is  at  any  rate  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  communities  and  interests  in  each  Province.  It 
need  not,  however,  be  beyond  its  competence  for  the  Central  Assembly,  in 
agreement  with  the  Provinces,  to  vary  its  composition  to  meet  more  modem 
conceptions  than  those  obtaining  eleven  years  ago,  e.g.  by  increasing  the 
representation  of  Labour  or  of  women  in  the  various  Provincial  quotas. 

11.  Federal  Legislature.  In  accordance  with  this  general  conception,  the 
Legislature  will  consist  of  a  single  Chamber,  corresponding  in  composition  to 
the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  and  constituted  like  it 
by  the  Units  and  not  by  direct  popular  election.  The  States  element  would  be 
of  the  same  order  as  that  prescribed  in  Part  II  of  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act, 
with  the  modification  that,  as  indicated  above,  no  necessary  minimum  number 
of  acceding  States  would  be  prescribed. 

12.  Powers  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  essential  minimum  functions  of  a 
Federal  Centre  are  recognised,  even  by  the  Muslim  League,  to  be  in  the  sphere 
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of  defence,  external  affairs,  and  communications,  with  the  powers  incidental 
to  those  subjects,  including  the  provision  of  the  necessary  finance.  As  it  would 
be  an  impracticable  task  for  Parliament  to  attempt  in  the  present  context  to 
re-distribute,  in  pursuance  of  this  aim,  the  functions  at  present  reposed  in  the 
Central  Government  by  the  Legislative  Lists  scheduled  to  the  Act  of  1935,  it  is 
proposed  to  regard  this  as  a  task  which  can  be  undertaken  only  in  India,  in 
full  consultation  between  the  authorities  concerned.  It  is  proposed  therefore 
that  initially  the  provisional  constitution  should  be  based  on  the  existing 
Legislative  Lists,  and  that  any  redistribution  of  the  Lists  may  be  left  to  be 
effected  by  legislation  in  India,  on  the  initiative  either  of  the  Centre  or  the 
Provinces  (but  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  Provinces),  subject 
to  non-interference  with  the  due  discharge  by  the  Federal  Government  of  its 
essential  minimum  functions  as  described  above.  It  is  suggested  that,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  provisional  constitution  should  enable  the  Centre  to  take  powers 
to  over-ride  the  authority  of  the  federating  units  in  the  face  of  a  grave  all-India 
emergency,  such  as  widespread  famine. 

13.  The  Federal  Executive.  The  executive  power  of  the  Federation  will  be 
vested  in  the  Governor-General,  acting  in  almost  all  matters,  including  defence 
and  external  affairs,  on  the  advice  of  Ministers.  The  transfer  of  defence  and 
external  affairs  will  be  complete,  subject  only  to  the  retention  (see  para.  5 
above)  of  certain  powers  in  respect  thereof  by  the  Governor-General  in  his 
discretion,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  and  to  such  extent  thereafter 
(e.g.  in  respect  of  British  defence  personnel)  as  the  treaty  may  provide. 

14.  The  Federal  Ministry.  The  plan  for  the  Federal  Ministry  is,  in  effect,  an 
adaptation  to  Indian  conditions  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Constitution.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  Ministers  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  after  election  by  the  Federal  Legislature,  subject  to  observ¬ 
ance  of  communal  proportions  on  the  basis,  say,  of  40%  caste  Hindus,  40% 
Muslims,  and  20%  for  the  other  communities.  Provision  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  inclusion  in  the  ministry  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
States.  The  suggested  process  of  election  would  be,  firstly  a  primary  election 
by  communities  in  the  Legislature  to  form  a  panel  of  candidates — say,  a  panel 
of  eight  elected  by  caste  Hindus,  a  similar  panel  elected  by  Moslems,  a  panel  of 
four  elected  by  the  remaining  British  Indian  representatives,  and  a  panel 
elected  by  the  States  representatives  of  two  or  four  candidates  (according  as 
the  Governor-General  has  decided  that  one  or  two  States  representatives 
should  be  included).  The  number  of  Ministers  would  be  decided  in  advance  by 
the  Governor-General;  and  the  whole  Assembly  would  then  elect  from  the 
panels  of  twentytwo  or  twentyfour  candidates  a  ministry  of  that  number  in 
the  prescribed  communal  proportions,  the  elected  States’  candidates  being 
included  in  the  appropriate  communal  group  (or  groups)  with  a  corresponding 
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diminution  therein  of  the  number  of  British  Indian  candidates.  The  elected 
Ministry  will  in  its  turn  elect  one  of  its  number  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

15.  Ministers  will  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor- 
General  must  retain  the  power  of  dismissal;  but  in  the  interests  of  stability,  the 
Ministry  will  not  ordinarily  be  required  to  resign  as  the  result  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  Legislature.  The  latter  will,  however,  be  able  to  move  a  vote  of 
no-confidence  once  a  year  (otherwise  than  in  the  budget  session),  and  the 
Ministry  will  be  required  to  resign  if  the  vote  is  carried  by  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

16.  Asa  corollary  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Ministry,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  unaffected  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Legislature,  should  have  power  to 
secure  essential  legislation  (including  taxation).  It  is  not  proposed  to  deny  the 
Legislature  the  power  of  rejecting  budget  demands;  but  it  is  suggested  that, 
for  purposes  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  the  Governor- 
General,  exercising  his  individual  judgment,  should  have  power  to  restore 
rejected  grants  or  to  enact  necessary  legislation  which  has  been  refused  by  the 
Legislature  by  certifying  the  grant  or  the  Bill  as  essential  to  prevent  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  administration  or  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

17.  In  addition  the  Governor-General,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  Minister, 
should  have  power  to  enact  by  short-term  Ordinance  legislation  required  to 
meet  an  emergency  when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session. 


511 

Mr  Abell  to  Mr  Turnbull 
L/P&Jliol6o:  ff  36-9 

the  viceroy’s  house,  new  Delhi,  13  June  1946 

My  dear  Frank, 

H.E.  thinks  the  Cabinet  Ministers  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  extracts 
from  a  note  by  the  Political  Adviser  and  from  the  record  of  his  talks  with  H.H. 
the  Chancellor  on  the  5th  June  at  Bombay. 

2.  I  gather  there  will  be  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  Bombay  discussions 

which  will  be  submitted  separately  to  the  Cabinet  Mission. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 
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Enclosure  l  to  No.  511 

EXTRACT  FROM  NOTE  BY  POLITICAL  ADVISER  SUBMITTED 

TO  H.E.  ON  II.6.46 

Though  Rulers  would  doubtless  be  ill-advised  to  raise  at  this  stage  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  States  finding  connections  outside  the  boundaries  of  India,  a  time  may 
come  when  a  consideration  of  this  possibility  cannot  be  prevented.  Indeed, 
such  States  as  Kalat  and  Sikkim  may  well  raise  the  point  soon.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  only  States  on  the  frontier  of  India  or  its  sea-board  could  raise 
this  issue  effectively;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  in  theory  to  its  consideration 
at  any  stage,  should  Rulers  wish  to  raise  it  and  should  British  India  prove 
unreasonable.  Whether  the  support  of  State  subjects  would  be  forthcoming 
can  hardly  be  foreseen,  but  in  certain  cases  it  might  well  be. 

Six  copies  of  these  paragraphs  are  added,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  Cabinet 
Mission  might  be  interested. 


Enclosure  2  to  No.  511 

EXTRACT  FROM  RECORD  OF  POLITICAL  ADVISER’S  TALKS  WITH 
HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  CHANCELLOR  ON  5TH  JUNE  AT  BOMBAY 

5.  H.H.  professed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  the  States  during 
the  “interim  period”.  If  British  India  proved  unreasonable  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  negotiations,  the  States  would  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
“independence”.  They  could  only  do  this  by  assuring  themselves  of  support 
from  a  Power  which  British  India  would  respect.  But  they  could  not  do  this 
during  the  interim  period,  as  retention  of  Paramountcy  precluded  the  States 
from  negotiating  with  outside  Powers.  Kashmir,  for  example,  could  not  at 
present  enter  into  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  States  would  naturally 
prefer  to  rely  on  Britain.  Could  there  not  be  a  “Gentleman’s  agreement” 
that,  if  British  India  proved  unreasonable  and  States  were  excluded  from  the 
proposed  Union  of  India,  Britain  would  enter  into  a  Treaty  relationship 
with  them? 

6.  Political  Adviser  suggested  that  the  right  of  States,  on  the  lapse  of  Para¬ 
mountcy,  to  enter  into  relations  with  foreign  powers  might  well  be  a  bargain¬ 
ing  counter  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  negotiations,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  could  suitably  be  brought  into  the  foreground  or  which 
should  be  treated  as  more  than  a  possible  bargaining  counter. 

7.  H.H.  the  Chancellor  pressed  Political  Adviser  for  a  reply  in  regard  to  the 
suggested  “Gentleman’s  Agreement”.  It  was,  he  said,  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  States.  At  his  interview  with  the  Viceroy  and  Mr  Alexander  on  16th 
May,1  he  had  asked,  he  said,  whether  the  States  would  be  free  to  establish 
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relations  direct  with  Britain,  and  H.E.  had  replied  “Not  Easy”.  Unless  Britain 
were  content  to  see  Kashmir  allied  to  Russia,  Kalat  to  Afghanistan,  and  other 
States  entering  into  engagements  with  Nepal  for  the  use  of  Gurkha  troops,  it 
would  surely  be  wise  for  Britain  to  give  an  indication  now  that  she  would  not 
abandon  her  connection  with  the  States  if  they  were  unable,  owing  to  the 
perverseness  of  the  British  India  attitude,  to  enter  the  proposed  Union. 

8.  Political  Adviser  said  that  the  Chancellor’s  question  was  a  hypothetical 
one,  since  it  should  be  assumed  for  the  present  that  neither  side  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  during  the  contemplated  negotiations:  he  could  not,  in  any  case, 
give  a  reply  without  first  consulting  H.E.  He  could  not  possibly  say  more  now 
than  that  the  point  made  by  the  Chancellor  might  have  value  as  a  bargaining 
counter  at  a  later  stage;  but  that  in  his  view  the  security  of  Rulers  depended 
ultimately  on  the  support  of  their  subjects,  and  that  unless  they  had  the  backing 
of  their  subjects  no  manoeuvres  or  engagements  on  the  part  of  Rulers  would 
really  prove  efficacious  in  affording  them  protection.  H.H.  the  Chancellor  did 
not  dissent  from  this  view;  but  affirmed  that  most  Rulers  already  had  the 
backing  of  95%  of  their  subjects  and  the  remainder  could  obtain  similar 
backing  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  establish  and  maintain  contact  with 
their  people. 

1  See  No.  299. 


512 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

13  fune  ig^6  at  g.30  am 

LIP&JI3/337:  p.  436 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  had  a  friendly  talk  with  Mr.  Gandhi 
but  that  nothing  very  new  had  transpired.1 

2.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Nehru2  and  had  had  a  long  and  friendly 
discussion  with  him  on  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government.  Nehru 
had  produced  a  list  of  names  which  he  had  been  asked  to  keep  confidential. 
The  list  included  5  Congress,  4  Muslim  League,  1  Congress  Scheduled  Caste, 
1  Congress  woman,  1  Independent  Muslim  and  3  other  minority  representa¬ 
tives.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  this  hst  would  be  quite  unacceptable  to  the  Mushm 
League. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  see  Mr.  Jinnah  and  see  whether 
he  could  get  any  concession  out  of  him.  If  he  could  [??not]  get  a  list  of 
names  from  Mr.  Jinnah  and  there  were  then  obviously  no  possibilities  of  a 


1  See  No.  508. 


2  See  No.  506. 
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compromise,  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  might  have  to  issue  a  statement  that 
as  agreement  could  not  be  reached  they  had  decided  that  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  composed  in  the  following  way.  The  Viceroy  suggested  that 
if  a  list  of  names  was  forthcoming  from  the  Muslim  League  he  might  publish 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  was  inviting  and  add  that  if  any  of  them  declined 
he  would  approach  other  persons  of  the  same  complexion.  It  was  felt  that 
this  would  probably  be  the  best  course.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should 
draft  a  statement  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  position  in  regard  to  the  Europeans  was  further  discussed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  said  there  were  three  points  of  view  about  this: — 

(/)  Mr.  Gandhi’s  attitude  which  objected  to  European  participation  on 
principle. 

(»)  The  attitude  of  Nehru  and  others  who  objected  to  European  representa¬ 
tion  because  it  resulted  in  disfranchising  Hindus  and  because  their  chances  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  Group  C  would  be  greatly  increased  if  there  were 
no  European  element  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

(m)  The  attitude  of  the  Muslim  League  who  wanted  Europeans  to  vote  in 
order  to  ensure  their  majority  in  Group  C. 

After  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  more  that  could  be 
done  about  the  European  question  at  this  stage. 


Mr  Gandhi  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/3/337 :  pp.  436-7 

13  June  1946 

Lord  Lawrence  conveyed  your  thanks  to  me  last  night  when  he  invited  me 
to  see  him.1 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  never  been  guilty  consciously  of 
doing  anything  for  thanks.  “Duty  will  be  merit  when  debt  becomes  a  donation” 
and  why  thank  at  all  when  my  advice  is  not  followed  out?  You  are  a  great 
soldier — a  daring  soldier.  Dare  to  do  the  right.  You  must  make  your  choice 
of  one  horse  or  the  other.  So  far  as  I  can  see  you  will  never  succeed  in  riding 
two  at  the  same  time.  Choose  the  names  submitted  either  by  Congress  or  the 
League.  For  God’s  sake  do  not  make  an  incompatible  mixture  and  in  trying  to 
do  so  produce  a  fearful  explosion.  Anyway  fix  your  time-limit  and  tell  us  all 
to  leave  when  that  limit  is  over. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear. 

1  See  No.  508. 
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Brief  by  Mr  Abell 
R/3li/ii4:ff  247-9 

13  June  1946 

Interview  with  Jinnah1 

I  should  start  with  portfolios  and  personalities  and  put  Y.E.’s  latest  list  to  him — 
(Nehru  has  no  objection  to  being  quoted  but  says  that  the  list  was  ‘an  organic 
whole  though  not  necessarily  authoritative’;  Gandhi  has  made  the  same  point 
about  not  attempting  to  get  an  amalgam.2  Thus  even  if  Jinnah  accepts  the  one 
Scheduled  Caste  man  outside  the  Congress  quota  of  5  there  may  still  be 
difficulty  with  Congress.) 

As  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  list  the  parity  issue  is  bound  to  come  up. 

You  might  say, 

(1)  that  though  you  thought  parity  an  arrangement  to  which  both  parties 
would  agree  and  backed  it  accordingly  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  there  will 
be  no  agreement  on  a  basis  of  parity  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  cannot  stay 
here  indefinitely.  You  stand  by  the  undertaking  to  go  ahead  with  whatever 
support  is  available  but  this  does  not  bind  you  to  insist  on  parity  about 
which  there  was  never  an  assurance. 

(2)  At  Simla  in  1945  the  Scheduled  Caste  seat  was  outside  the  Congress; 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  outside  now.  If  the  Congress  win  cent 
per  cent  support  of  all  minorities  would  Jinnah  expect  them  to  find  room 
for  each  in  turn  inside  their  own  quota? 

(3)  5: 5: 1 : 1: 1  is  in  accordance  with  the  Simla  1945  arrangement  in  the 
essentials,  and  the  Mission  are  not  prepared  to  break  on  the  parity  issue  (as 
now  interpreted)  when  justice  does  not  make  parity  necessary  even  for  the 
League.  There  is  the  Congress  undertaking  too  about  major  communal 
issues. 

(4)  In  the  list  you  have  shown  Jinnah  there  is  a  very  fair  distribution  of 
the  most  important  portfolios:  the  League  will  wield  considerable  power. 

(5)  If  it  is  essential  to  call  the  Council  of  the  League  this  should  be  done: 
though  perhaps  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  resolution3  which  left  the 
negotiations  to  Mr  Jinnah  it  would  be  enough  to  consult  the  Working 
Committee. 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

1  No  record  of  Lord  Wavell’s  interview  on  13  June  with  Mr  Jinnah  has  been  traced;  see  No.  517, 
note  1. 

2  See  No.  513. 


3  Enclosure  to  No.  469. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Gandhi 


L/P&JI5I337 :  p.  437 

13  June  1946 

Many  thanks  for  your  two  letters  of  yesterday1  and  today.2  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  writing  and  for  your  helpful  suggestions  which  I  will  certainly  bear 
in  mind. 

I  had  a  talk  to  Sudhir  Ghosh  this  morning  and  hope  to  see  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  again  this  afternoon. 

1  No.  499.  2  No.  513. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Mr  Attlee 
L/P&J/ 10/23:  ff  26-8 

India  office,  13 June  1946 
Mr  Henderson’s  Minute:  Serial  No.  41/46 

Prime  Minister, 

You  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  the  last  nine  words  of  Index  68 1  seem  to 
imply  a  request  for  confirmation  that  the  Cabinet  were  not  adverse  to  the 
proposals  in  paragraph  4  (b)  of  Index  61, 2  viz:  that  if  the  Congress  were  to 
reject  (as  at  the  moment  seems  possible)  while  the  Muslim  League  accepted 
the  Delegation’s  plan  the  Delegation  should  carry  on  with  the  League  both  in 
regard  to  the  constitution-making  scheme  and  in  regard  to  the  interim  govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  the  interim  government  would  comprise  representatives  of  the 
League  and  of  the  minorities,  the  places  allocable  to  Congress  being  filled 
provisionally  by  non-Congress  Hindus  or  officials. 

It  is  to  be  recognised  that  if  the  proposals  in  paragraph  4  (b)  of  Index  61 
were  given  effect,  a  situation  would  be  created  out  of  which  might  quite 
easily  develop  the  situation  with  which  the  proposals  in  paragraphs  15-22  of 
Index  61  are  designed  to  cope.  The  Cabinet  “were  not  greatly  attracted”  by 
these  proposals;  but  that  is  not  I  think  to  say  that  the  Cabinet  were  adverse  to 
the  proposals  in  paragraph  4  (b)  in  themselves;  the  general  line  taken  by  the 
Delegation  with  H.M.G.’s  approval  has  been  that  they  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation  of  whatever  element  in  political  India  is  prepared  to  co-operate.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Delegation  were  justified  in  giving  Jinnah  the 
assurance  contained  in  Wavell’s  letter  of  4th  June3  (textually  repeated  in 
Index  69). 
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In  paragraph  14  of  his  “Appreciation  of  the  Possibilities”4  Wavell  ruled  out 
the  contingency  of  the  Muslim  League  agreeing  to  co-operate  in  the  interim 
Government  while  Congress  declined,  on  the  ground  that  a  Government  formed 
without  Congress  agreement  could  not  conceivably  exercise  authority  in  the 
Hindu  Provinces:  and  to  this  extent  the  proposals  in  paragraph  4  (b)  portend 
an  untenable  situation  in  relation  to  the  Congress  Government  Provinces 
corresponding  to  that  which  is  set  out  in  paragraphs  15-22  of  Index  61  and 
involving  a  policy  which  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  however,  that  the  conversations  which  we  know  to  be  going  on 
between  the  Delegation  on  the  one  side  and  the  Congress  and  League  leaders 
on  the  other  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  former  to  make  plain  to  the 
Congress  leaders  (on  the  lines  suggested  at  the  end  of  paragraph  11  of  the 
Viceroy’s  Appreciation)  that  it  is  intended  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  1 6th  May  and  that  intransigence  on  their  part  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
division  of  India  to  which  they  are  so  fundamentally  opposed. 

While  drawing  your  attention  to  these  considerations,  of  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  aware,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  a  reply  to  the  implied  question 
at  the  end  of  Index  68;  but  would  submit  a  draft  if  so  desired.5 

A.  HENDERSON 

1  No.  507.  2  No.  442.  3  No.  446.  4  No.  407. 

5  Later  on  13  June  Mr  Attlee  replied  by  sending  Mr  Henderson  a  copy  of  No.  520. 
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Note  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Mission  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  13  June  1946  at  5  pm 

LIP&JI5I337 :  p.  435 

The  Viceroy  said  he  had  had  an  hour  and  a  half’s  talk  with  Pandit  Nehru.1 
He  had  put  to  him  the  proposal  that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  formed 
on  a  ratio  of  5:5:3.  Pandit  Nehru  admitted  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  made  a  con¬ 
cession  in  agreeing  that  the  Scheduled  Caste  post  should  be  outside  the  Congress 

1  According  to  Wavell:  The  Viceroys  Journal,  p.  292  Lord  Wavell  had  also  seen  Mr  Jinnah  in  the 
morning  of  13  June  at  which  Mr  Jinnah  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  his  Working  Committee  the 
5:5:3  formula  with  the  Scheduled  Caste,  who  would  be  a  Congress  nominee,  as  one  of  the  three. 
The  meeting  with  Mr  Jinnah  was,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  in  No.  512,  para.  2. 
No  record  of  the  meeting  has  been  traced  but  it  would  seem  possible  that  at  it  Mr  Jinnah  either  sug¬ 
gested  to,  or  discussed  with,  Lord  Wavell  an  informal  list  of  League  nominees  to  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  existence  of  a  League  list  is  mentioned  in  No.  524  last  para,  and  No.  532.  See,  however, 
No.  566  last  para,  where  Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  wrote  that:  ‘the  President  of  the  Muslim 
League  has  not  submitted  any  list  of  names  to  be  included  in  the  Interim  Government  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Muslim  League’  and  No.  565,  para.  6a. 
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quota,  but  lie  said  he  would  have  a  difficult  task  in  persuading  his  colleagues 
on  the  Working  Committee  to  accept  this  arrangement.  He  promised  however 
that  he  would  put  it  to  them  and  see  whether  they  would  accept  it.  The  Viceroy 
offered  to  see  anyone  else,  e.g.,  Maulana  Azad,  if  this  would  be  helpful,  and 
Pandit  Nehru  promised  to  let  him  know  if  any  other  interviews  were  desirable. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Congress  would  accept  the  Statement  subject  to 
satisfaction  about  the  Europeans  and  about  the  composition  of  the  Interim 
Government. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Viceroy  to  see  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  try  to  secure  his  support.2 
2  Lord  Wavell  saw  Sardar  Patel  at  7.15  pm  the  same  evening.  Loc.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  437-8 

13  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  12th  June,1  which  I  have  just  received, 
enquiring  after  my  health.  I  have  now  more  or  less  recovered. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  reported  to  my  Committee  and  me  the  gist 
of  the  conversations  between  Your  Excellency  and  him.  My  Committee  regret 
that  they  are  unable  to  accept  your  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  National  Government.  These  tentative  suggestions  emphasise 
the  principle  of  “parity”  to  which  we  have  been  and  are  entirely  opposed.  In 
the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  suggested  by  you  there  is  “parity”  between  the 
Hindus  including  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Muslim  League,  that  is  the 
number  of  the  Caste  Hindus  is  actually  less  than  the  nominees  of  the  Muslim 
League.  The  position  thus  is  worse  than  it  was  in  June  1945  at  Simla  where, 
according  to  your  declaration  then,  there  was  to  be  “parity”  between  Caste 
Hindus  and  Muslims,  leaving  additional  seats  for  the  Scheduled  Caste  Hindus. 
The  Muslim  seats  then  were  not  reserved  for  the  Muslim  League  only  but 
could  include  non-League  Muslims.  The  present  proposal  thus  puts  the  Hindus 
in  a  very  unfair  position  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  the  non-League  Mus¬ 
lims.  My  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  accept  any  such  proposal.  Indeed 
we  have  stated  repeatedly  we  are  opposed  to  “parity”  in  any  shape  or  form. 

In  addition  to  this  “parity”  we  are  told  that  there  should  be  a  convention 
requiring  that  major  communal  issues  should  be  decided  by  separate  group 
voting.  While  we  have  accepted  this  principle  for  long  term  arrangements  we 
did  so  as  an  effective  substitute  for  other  safeguards.  In  your  present  proposal 
however,  both  “parity”  and  this  convention  are  suggested.  This  would  make 
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the  working  of  the  Provisional  Government  almost  impossible  and  deadlock 
a  certainty. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  you  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Provisional  Government  should  consist  of  fifteen  members.  This  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the  country  efficiently  as  well  as  to  give 
adequate  representation  to  the  smaller  minorities.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
various  minorities  should  have  scope  in  such  a  government.  The  work  before 
the  Provisional  Government  is  likely  to  be  much  heavier  and  more  exacting. 
In  your  proposals  Communications  include  Railways,  Transport,  Posts,  Tele¬ 
graphs  and  Air.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  all  these  can  be  joined 
together  in  one  portfolio.  This  would  be  highly  undesirable  at  any  time;  with 
industrial  troubles  and  the  possibility  of  railway  strikes  this  arrangement 
would  be  wholly  wrong.  We  think  also  that  Planning  is  an  essential  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  centre.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Provisional  Government 
must  consist  of  fifteen  members. 

The  suggested  division  of  portfolios  appears  to  us  to  be  undesirable  and 
unfair. 

My  Committee  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  a  Coalition  Government  in 
order  to  be  successful  must  have  some  common  outlook  and  programme  for 
the  time  being.  The  manner  of  approach  in  forming  such  a  government  has 
been  such  as  to  leave  this  out  of  consideration  and  my  Committee  do  not  feel 
any  confidence  that  such  a  coalition  can  function  successfully. 

It  was  our  intention  to  write  to  you  about  some  other  matters  also,  but  for 
reasons  known  to  you  our  letter  has  been  delayed.  I  shall  write  to  you  about 
these  other  matters  later.  My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  now  is  to  convey  to 
you  without  any  delay  our  reactions  on  the  tentative  proposals  that  you  put 
forward  today. 

1  Lord  Wavell’s  letter  of  12  June  to  Maulana  Azad  read:  ‘I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
unwell  and  have  had  to  take  medical  advice.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  soon  recover  your  health.’ 
R/3/1/114:  f  239a. 
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Sir  F.  Burrows  (Bengal)  to  Mr  Bourne  (Assam) 

Telegram,  LIP&JI10I56:  ff  27-8 

important  13  June  1946*  6 pm 

private  and  personal  Received  in  New  Delhi:  14  June,  9  am 

CONFIDENTIAL 

No.  128.  Addressed  Governor  of  Assam  repeated  Viceroy.  European  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Constituent  Assembly.  Position  outlined  in  my  telegram  117  of 
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May  26th1  has  changed,  with  Congress  making  a  special  point  of  position  of 
Europeans  section  C.  By  June  nth  it  became  obvious  that  an  announcement 
by  Europeans  that  they  did  not  (repeat  not)  intend  to  put  their  votes  might 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  Congress  attitude  to  Cabinet  plan.  I  therefore 
discussed  matter  once  again  with  representatives  of  European  Group  in  Bengal 
Assembly,  European  Association  and  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  dis¬ 
cussion  it  became  apparent  that  some  of  Europeans  apprehended  that  an  un¬ 
qualified  statement  of  their  intention  not  to  participate  in  voting  might  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  Muslim  League  and  all  of  them  were  appre¬ 
hensive  of  unfavourable  repercussions  on  Muslim  side  if  Europeans  surrendered 
all  rights  of  voting.  Members  of  Bengal  Assembly  European  Group  assured 
me  that  no  commitment  had  been  made  vis-a-vis  the  League  who  had  merely 
been  told  that  Europeans  had  not  yet  reached  a  decision.  On  that  basis  I  strongly 
advised  the  Europeans  to  make  an  immediate  announcement  that  as  aim  of 
Plan  was  drafting  of  Constitution  by  Indians ,  each  community  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  Constituent  Assembly  member  for  every  million  heads,  and  as 
one  major  party  had  already  accepted  the  Plan,  the  Group  were  prepared  to 
undertake  not  to  vote  at  all  if  the  Congress  Party,  to  whom  the  European 
vote  was  apparently  proving  serious  obstacle,  accept  Cabinet  Plan  in  all  other 
respects:  should  Congress  reject  the  Cabinet  Plan  on  other  grounds,  Europeans 
would  reserve  their  freedom  of  election.  I  deprecated  any  half-way  measures 
such  as  electing  two  Europeans  and  either  not  repeat  not  voting  for  any  more 
members  or  electing  non-Congress  Hindus:  either  course  seemed  to  me  to  be 
more  likely  to  antagonise  both  parties  than  to  satisfy  either.  Europeans  through¬ 
out  interview  showed  anxiety  at  all  costs  to  avoid  displeasing  Moslem  League: 
they  wished  to  make  their  future  course  of  action  dependent  on  agreement 
between  both  the  major  parties  or  in  the  alternative  to  shelter  behind  a  directive 
or  advice  (which  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  quote)  from  Cabinet  Delegation 
or  Viceroy.  I  argued  strongly  against  all  these  suggestions. 

At  subsequent  meeting  of  Constitutional  Committee  of  European  Associa¬ 
tion  a  statement  of  policy  was  adopted  and  recommended  to  European 
Parliamentary  Groups  in  Provinces  concerned,  and  same  afternoon  adopted  by 
Bengal  Parliamentary  Group,  of  which  the  following  is  operative  sentence: 
“The  European  community,  anxious  not  to  be  cause  of  a  breakdown,  will  act 
on  the  express  advice  of  H.E.  the  Viceroy  even  to  the  extent  of  rehnquishing 
whole  of  their  franchise,  provided  this  will  result  in  final  acceptance  of  Cabinet 
Mission’s  recommendations  by  both  Moslem  League  and  Congress  Party”.  At 
their  request  I  telegraphed  this  to  Viceroy  at  the  same  time  leaving  them  in  no 
doubt  that  I  considered  their  resolution  most  unhelpful  towards  a  solution  and 
exceedingly  unfair  to  the  Viceroy. 

1  have  since  conveyed  to  Europeans  the  Viceroy’s  reply2  that  decision  must 
be  left  to  them  as  indicated  in  Cabinet  Mission’s  statement  of  May  25th  and 
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that  he  does  not  propose  to  offer  any  “express  advice”.  I  also  passed  on  an 
expression  of  Viceroy’s  hope  that  they  would  not  publish  their  draft  resolution. 
They  have  assured  me  that  they  will  not  do  so  but  you  will  see  that  at  New 
Delhi  Lawson  has  given  an  interview  on  equally  unhelpful  lines  to  press. 
This  is  how  matters  stand  at  present  so  far  as  Bengal  Europeans  are  concerned. 
I  fear  they  have  made  a  deplorable  mess  of  their  opportunity. 

1  No.  387.  3  See  No.  492,  note  2. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 
Telegram,  L/P&JI  10/22:  f  153 


immediate  13  June  1946,  10.20  pm 

TOP  SECRET 

cabin  No.  25.  For  Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  Prime  Minister. 

Your  index  68. 1 

While  Cabinet  did  not  specifically  approve  paragraph  4  (b)  of  index  61, 2 
it  is  in  accord  with  the  general  views  expressed  that  as  far  as  possible  the  scheme 
should  proceed. 

1  No.  507.  2  No.  442. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

14  June  1946  at  10  am 


LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  438-40 

SECRET 

I.  The  Viceroy  said  that  some  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  him  and 
Pandit  Nehru  at  their  last  meeting.  Nehru  had  evidently  not  understood  that 
what  was  now  proposed  was  that  the  Congress  should  have  one  more  seat  in 
the  Government  than  the  Muslim  League  counting  the  Depressed  Class 
representative  as  a  Congress  member.  This  may  have  been  due  to  his  being 
under  the  impression  that  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  was  a  Hindu  whereas  she 
was  an  Indian  Christian. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  should  see  Maulana  Azad  as  soon  as  possible 
to  explain  the  position. 
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2.  The  meeting  then  considered  Sir  S.  Cripps’  draft1  of  a  statement  which 
might  be  made  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  the  composition  of  the 
Government.  The  discussion  centred  mainly  round  the  names  to  be  included 
as  those  who  were  being  invited  to  serve  in  the  Government.  The  Viceroy 
said  that  he  proposed  to  invite  from  Congress,  Nehru,  Patel,  Rajendra  Prasad 
and  Rajagopalachari,  and  one  other.  The  Congress  list  included  Sarat  Bose 
but  the  Viceroy  did  not  feel  that  he  could  accept  him.  He  had  been  quite 
definitely  established  by  the  Secret  Service  as  having  been  in  touch  with  the 
Japanese  during  the  war.  He  was  also  not  really  capable  of  holding  office.  He 
proposed  to  ask  the  Congress  for  another  name.  As  Congress  Scheduled  Caste 
he  would  include  Jagjivan  Ram.  From  the  Muslim  League  he  proposed  to  include 
Jinnah,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Mohammad  Ismail  Khan,  Sardar  Nishtar  and  Sir 
Nazimuddin,  all  of  whom  were  included  in  the  League  recommendations.  He 
thought  that  Baldev  Singh  would  be  the  best  available  Sikh  and  that  Matthai 
should  be  the  Indian  Christian.  This  made  a  total  of  13.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  agreed  that,  as  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  statement  would  be 
used  the  Congress  would  have  rejected  a  Council  of  13  and  were  demanding 
15,  a  total  of  14  should  be  inserted.  Various  possibilities  were  considered  for 
the  fourteenth  member  including  a  Parsee  woman,  if  one  could  be  found,  an 
Anglo-Indian,  or  a  non-Congress  Hindu  such  as  Kunzru,  or  a  non-League 
Muslim  such  as  Zakir  Hussain.  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
include  a  Muslim  from  the  Punjab  where  the  field  was  very  poor. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  if  the 
Congress  refused  to  serve  or  alternatively  if  Jinnah  would  not  accept  the 
proposed  Interim  Government  and  the  Congress  were  to  accept  it.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  thought  that  in  the  first  case  Mr.  Jinnah  should  clearly  be  asked  to  form 
a  Government.  In  the  second  case  he  thought  that  the  same  course  was  justified 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  accepted  the  Statement  and  Congress 
had  not.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  would  not  like  to  be  committed  to 
asking  Jinnah  to  form  the  Government  in  the  latter  circumstances. 

4.  The  meeting  considered  the  draft  statement2  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  dealing 
with  the  question  of  European  participation.  The  Secretary  of  State  thought 
that  if  it  was  decided  that  the  Europeans  should  not  be  eligible  to  stand  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly  the  simplest  way  of  giving  effect  to  the  decision  was  to 
amend  the  instructions  given  to  Governors  as  regards  nomination  of  candi¬ 
dates.  He  was,  however,  not  clear  that  a  decision  to  that  effect  would  meet 
the  Congress  case.  Europeans  could  still  nominate  and  elect  some  person 
opposed  to  the  Congress  point  of  view  such  as  Dr.  Ambedkar.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  not  sure  that  the  course  proposed  in  Sir  S.  Cripps’  statement  would  not 
mean  going  back  on  what  we  had  already  said  without  appeasing  the  Congress 
and  annoying  the  Muslim  League  at  the  same  time.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
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quite  obvious  that  we  were  taking  this  course  under  pressure  from  the  Congress 
and  that  we  might  be  open  to  a  charge  of  breach  of  faith  with  the  Muslim 
League  who  had  accepted  the  Statement  after  our  explanations  of  the  25  th  May.3 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  he  believed  that  the  statement  as  drafted  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May  on  this  point.  It  was  unthinkable  that 
foreigners  could  be  members  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  there  were 
phrases  in  the  Statement  which  justified  this  view.  There  was  however  nothing 
to  prevent  an  M.L.A.,  even  if  he  were  a  European,  from  voting.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  draft  was  really  advice  to  the  Europeans.  It  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  that  they  should  take  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  the  view 
Sir  Stafford  had  put  forward  was  not  a  correct  interpretation. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  problem.  He  agreed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  important  not  to  break  faith.  Certainly  the  proposed 
statement  would  be  regarded  by  the  Muslim  League  as  yielding  to  the  Congress. 
It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  the  Europeans  themselves  decided  not  to  vote. 

The  First  Lord  thought  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  of  this  sort.  It  might  produce  embarrassing  reactions  in  other  quarters. 
He  had  been  assured  at  Simla  that  the  Europeans  would  not  vote.  He  thought 
the  best  course  was  to  try  and  make  the  Europeans  issue  a  statement  that  they 
would  not  nominate  Europeans  for  election.  It  was  agreed  that  the  First  Lord 
should  discuss  this  with  Sir  Edward  Benthall  and  that  meantime  the  proposed 
statement  should  not  be  put  out. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  forthwith  to  Governors 
telling  them  that  the  announcement  summoning  the  Legislatures  to  vote  for 
the  Constituent  Assemblies  should  be  postponed  for  a  week  with  the  possibility 
of  a  further  postponement. 


Annex  to  No.  521 
R/3l  1/121:  ff  164-6 

SECRET 

DRAFT  STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY  SIR  S.  CRIPPS 

The  attention  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  their 

statement  put  out  on  May  25  th  in  which  they  stated 

“It  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  election  that  a  few  Europeans  can  be 

1  Not  printed.  The  differences  between  this  draft  (dated  13  June  1946)  and  the  revision  considered  at 
the  next  meeting  (see  No.  523,  para.  3)  are  mainly  verbal,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  para.  8  of  the 
first  draft  read  as  follows:  ‘In  the  event  of  its  not  proving  possible  to  form  a  coalition  Government 
on  the  above  lines  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  interim 
Government  as  representative  as  possible  in  consultation  with  such  parties  as  are  willing  to  lend  their 
help,  since  the  Government  of  India  must  be  carried  on  during  the  interim  period  of  constitution- 
making/  No  names  are  mentioned  in  para.  3  of  the  draft.  L/P&J/10/44:  ff  244-6. 

2  See  Annex.  3  No.  376. 
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elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Whether  the  right  so  given  will  be 
exercised  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide”. 

In  reconsidering  this  matter  the  Cabinet  Mission  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  made  an  error  in  its  interpretation  of  the  document  of  May  16th  which 
it  now  desires  to  correct. 

In  paragraph  3  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May  1946  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
fundamental  object  of  the  scheme  put  forward  is  that  “Indians  may  decide 
the  future  constitution  of  India”.  This  was  further  emphasized  by  Lord  Pethick- 
Lawrence  in  his  broadcast4  of  the  same  date  when  he  stated  that  the  Cabinet 
Mission  had  been  sent  to  India  to  “assist  the  Viceroy  in  setting  up  in  India  the 
machinery  by  which  Indians  can  devise  their  own  constitution”. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  plan  of  May  16th  if  there  were  to  be  within  the  Constituent  Assembly  any 
members  other  than  Indian  citizens. 

In  paragraph  18  of  the  Statement  it  was  emphasized  that  the  most  practicable 
plan  to  attain  a  fair  reflection  of  popular  opinion  in  the  Provinces  was  to  allot 
the  “provincial  allocation  of  seats  between  the  main  communities  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  population”.  Those  main  communities  were  expressed  to  be 
General,  Muslim  and  Sikh. 

It  is  clear  from  these  Statements  that  there  was  no  contemplation  of  any 
non-Indians  being  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  communities 
dealt  with  being  the  recognised  Indian  communities. 

When  however  it  came  to  the  method  of  election  it  was  stated  in  paragraph 
18  that  “The  only  practicable  alternative”  (to  a  new  election  on  the  basis  of 
adult  suffrage)  was  “to  utilize  the  recently  elected  Provincial  assembhes  as  the 
electing  bodies”. 

These  bodies  do,  in  fact,  contain  certain  representatives  of  Europeans  who 
are  not  Indian  citizens  and  if  the  members  of  these  assemblies  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole  as  the  electors  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  it  is  not  within  the  terms 
of  the  Statement  of  May  16th  to  deprive  certain  of  them  of  their  right  to  vote. 
This  right  arises  out  of  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  constitution  which  are 
pointed  out  in  paragraph  18  of  the  Statement  as  follows: — “Secondly,  owing 
to  the  weightage  given  to  minorities  by  the  Communal  Award  the  strengths 
of  the  several  communities  in  each  Provincial  legislature  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  in  the  Provinces”. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  though  the  European  representatives  have  the  right 
to  vote,  should  they  consider  it  proper  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
new  Indian  constitution,  they  have  not  the  right  to  be  nominated  or  elected 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  is  to  be  a  purely  Indian  body. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  passage  quoted  immediately  above  from  paragraph  18 
it  was  the  intention  that  the  representation  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
numbers  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Indian  population  and  that  the  special 
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incidents  of  weightage  in  the  present  Provincial  legislatures  should  be  avoided. 
If  the  Europeans  were  to  utilise  their  votes  in  favour  of  their  own  nominees 
they  would  in  effect  be  disfranchising  many  millions  of  Indians. 

Should  they  therefore  decide  to  use  their  votes  they  could  only  be  used  in 
the  election  of  Indian  candidates  nominated  in  the  “General”  section  of  the 
legislature  to  which  they  belong. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  would,  no  doubt,  refrain  from  nominating 
any  candidates  themselves  and  would — if  they  do  not  abstain  from  voting 
altogether — cast  their  votes  in  favour  of  those  candidates  whom  they  consider 
best  and  most  truly  to  represent  the  bulk  of  the  “General”  electors  in  the  Province. 
4  No.  304. 

522 

Note  by  Mr  Alexander 

L/P&J/5/337 :  p-  441 

secret  14  June  ig46 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Viceroy  this  morning  I  saw 
Sir  Edward  Benthall  on  the  position  of  Europeans  under  the  Statement  of 
May  1 6th.  He  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  European  Association  that  they  should 
make  on  their  own  initiative  a  Statement  in  the  following  sense: — 

“We  have  taken  legal  advice  on  the  position  of  Europeans  arising  from  the 
Statement  of  May  16th  by  the  Cabinet  Mission. 

We  are  advised  that  legally  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  European  members 
of  the  Legislatures  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  votes  but  we  are  also  advised 
that  paragraphs  3  and  16  of  the  Statement  clearly  indicate  that  the  intention 
of  the  Statement  is  that  the  constitution  for  India  should  be  framed  by 
Indians  only.  After  considering  this  position  we  have  decided  that  the 
European  members  of  the  Legislatures  will  not  nominate  any  person  for 
election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  will  not  vote  for  any  European 
to  sit  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.” 

523 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

14  June  1946  at  2.43  pm 

L/P&J/5/337:  pp.  440-1 

SECRET 

i.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Azad  and  Nehru  who  were  very  friendly 
and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  proposal  for  a  Government  of  13  to  the  Working 
Committee  that  afternoon. 
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2.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Edward  Benthall  and  had  agreed 
with  him  a  formula  which  might  be  used  by  the  Europeans  to  announce  a 
decision  not  to  nominate  or  vote  for  European  members  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Sir  Edward  Benthall  had  communicated  this  to  Calcutta  and  was 
expecting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lawson  that  evening.  It  had  been  reported  from 
Calcutta  that  the  Europeans  there  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Muslim  League 
and  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Muslim  League  in  Bengal  would  not 
react  unfavourably  to  a  decision  by  the  Europeans  to  vote  but  not  to  nominate 
European  candidates. 

3.  The  text  of  the  Statement  to  be  made  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  was  further  con¬ 
sidered.  A  revised  draft1  prepared  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  approved  subject  to 
some  minor  amendments. 

4.  A  further  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  names  to  be  included  in  the 
Interim  Government.  The  names  of  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  and  Sir  Gopalaswamy 
Ayyangar  were  suggested.  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  appoint 
an  additional  Hindu.  It  was  also  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  Council 
of  14  as  the  Congress  would  have  rejected  the  proposal  for  13.  The  First  Lord 
thought  that  the  Ambedkar  Depressed  Classes  would  be  the  next  largest 
minority  body  and  deserved  consideration,  but  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no 
one  suitable  who  could  be  included.  Dr.  Ambedkar  himself  would  be  offensive 
to  Congress.  It  was  agreed  that  the  choice  lay  between  a  Parsee  and  Mr. 
Anthony,  the  leader  of  the  Anglo-Indians.  The  Viceroy  undertook  to  ascertain 
from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  whether  there  was  a  suitable  Parsee  preferably 
one  with  legal  qualifications  who  could  be  Law  Member. 

The  Viceroy  said  the  Congress  recommendations  included  Sarat  Bose  to 
whom  he  could  not  agree.  He  had  meant  to  ask  the  Congress  for  another 
name  but  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  matter.  He  now  felt  it 
desirable  to  include  another  Congress  name.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Mahatab, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Orissa,  should  be  included. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  text  of  the  statement  should  be  telegraphed  to  London 
and  a  covering  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  approved.  It  was  also 
decided  to  telegraph  the  list  of  names  urgently  for  informal  approval  from  the 
Palace  so  that  the  announcement  could  be  made  at  4  o’clock  on  the  15th  June 
if  necessary. 

1  Not  printed.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  text  of  para.  8  in  this  revised  draft  (dated  14  June  1946)  is 
the  same  as  in  No.  526.  No  names  are  mentioned  in  para.  3  of  the  revised  draft.  L/P&J/10/44: 
ff  239-41. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Clauson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&JI5I337:  pp.  444-3 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  14  June  1946,  4. 10  pm 

secret  Received:  14  June,  11.13  am 

No.  I.Q.  5.  Following  for  Clauson,  India  Office,  from  Turnbull.  It  is  now  very 
possible  that  deadlock  will  be  reached  tomorrow  on  composition  of  Interim 
Government.  In  that  event  Delegation  and  Viceroy  propose  to  issue  tomorrow 
evening  at  4  o’clock,  Indian  time,  a  statement  saying  that  Viceroy  has  issued 
invitations  to  serve  in  the  Interim  Government  to  the  following.  List  ofnames: — 
Begins.  Nehru,  Rajagopalachari,  Patel,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Mahatab  (Prime 
Minister  of  Orissa),  Jinnah,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Nazimuddin,  Nishtar, 
Mohammad  Ismail,  Matthai,  Jagjivan  Ram,  Baldev  Singh,  and  one  other 
minority  representative.  Total  14.  Ends. 

Possibilities  for  the  un-named  minority  representative  have  been  discussed. 
It  is  hoped  to  get  a  Parsee  but  Governor  of  Bombay  is  being  consulted.  An 
alternative  may  be  Anthony,  the  Anglo-Indian  leader. 

Secretary  of  State  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  explain  the  circumstances 
to  Lascelles  and  have  these  names  submitted  for  informal  approval.  The 
Secretary  of  State  much  regrets  not  being  able  to  send  complete  list  but  hopes 
that  in  the  unusual  circumstances  the  King  will  give  authority  for  the  remaining 
place  to  be  offered  to  the  person  considered  most  appropriate. 

It  is  essential  to  have  approval  by  12  o’clock,  Indian  time,  tomorrow. 
Telegrams  to  Prime  Minister  explaining  more  fully  follow  immediately. 

All  Muslim  League  and  all  Congress  names  except  that  of  Mahatab  have 
been  included  in  lists  given  to  Viceroy  by  League  and  Congress. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee 

[via  Cabinet  Office) 


Telegram,  L/P&J / 3/337:  p.  443 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  AND  SECRET  NEW  DELHI,  14  June  1946,  4. 20  pm 

Received:  14  June,  12.33  pm 

index  70.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Viceroy. 

Position  regarding  Interim  Government  which  was  reported  in  the  Secretary 
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of  State’s  telegram,  Index  67,  of  the  12th  June1  has  now  reached  critical  phase. 
Viceroy  has  induced  Jinnah  to  say  that  if  he  can  be  assured  that  Congress  will 
accept  a  government  composed  of  equal  representation  of  Congress  and 
Mushm  League  plus  one  Scheduled  Caste  representative  who  would  be  Con¬ 
gress  and  two  other  minority  representatives,  he  will  put  that  to  his  Working 
Committee.  Viceroy  is  still  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  accept  on  that  basis. 
Congress  want  Council  of  15  and  have  suggested  5  Congress,  4  Mushm  League, 
1  Independent  Mushm  and  1  Scheduled  Caste  (Congress),  1  Sikh,  1  Indian 
Christian  and  1  woman  who  would  be  in  fact  a  well-known  Congress  lady 
though  not  a  Hindu.  There  is  no  hope  of  agreement  to  that  from  the  Muslim 
League. 

2.  If  we  cannot  get  the  agreement  of  Congress  on  the  basis  of  13  as  above, 
we  do  not  think  that  further  discussions  are  likely  to  produce  any  result.  The 
situation  is  worsening  through  the  prolonged  delay.  We  therefore  propose  to 
issue  a  statement  text  of  which  is  contained  in  my  next  succeeding  telegram 
and  Viceroy  will  issue  invitations  at  once  to  persons  mentioned  in  paragraph 
4 [3].  You  will  see  that  we  have  compromised  on  14  members  but  have  chosen 
minority  representatives  who  are  likely  to  be  reasonably  neutral.  The  important 
point  in  this  statement  is  the  penultimate  paragraph  by  which  we  shall  be  bound, 
if  there  is  refusal  to  co-operate,  to  proceed  to  form  Interim  Government  on  the 
most  representative  basis  possible. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  this  statement  which  goes  beyond  general  instructions 
received  from  you,  we  are  proposing  if  necessary  to  issue  it  within  the  next 
24  hours.  Informal  approval  of  King  has  been  sought  through  India  Office 
by  immediately  preceding  telegram.2 

1  No.  500.  2  No.  524. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Attlee 

(via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/44:  ff  233-5 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  14  June  1946,  4.22  pm 

secret  Received:  14  June,  1.55  pm 

INDEX  71.  Following  Secret  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
Viceroy.  Following  is  text  of  Statement  referred  to  in  our  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  telegram.  Begins. 

[1.]  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission,  has  for  some  time  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  forming 
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a  coalition  Government  drawn  from  the  two  major  parties  and  certain  of  the 
minorities.  The  discussions  have  revealed  the  difficulties  which  exist  for  the 
two  major  parties  in  arriving  at  any  agreed  basis  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
Government. 


[2.]  The  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  appreciate  these  difficulties  and 
the  efforts  which  the  two  parties  have  made  to  meet  them.  They  consider 
however  that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  further  prolonging  these 
discussions.  It  is  indeed  urgently  necessary  that  the  best  and  most  representative 
interim  Government  should  be  set  up  to  conduct  the  very  heavy  and  important 
business  that  has  to  be  carried  through. 

[3.]  The  Viceroy  is  therefore  issuing  invitations  to  the  following  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  interim  Government: — 

[For  names  see  No.  524 .] 

If  any  of  those  invited  is  unable  for  personal  reasons  to  accept,  the  Viceroy 
will,  after  consultation,  invite  some  other  person  in  his  place. 

[4.]  The  Viceroy  will  arrange  the  distribution  of  portfolios  in  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  parties. 

[5.]  The  above  composition  of  the  interim  Government  is  in  no  way  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  the  solution  of  any  other  communal  question.  It  is  an 
expedient  put  forward  to  solve  the  present  difficulty  only,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  coalition  Government. 


[6.]  The  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  believe  that  Indians  of  all  com¬ 
munities  desire  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  matter  so  that  the  process 
of  constitution-making  can  go  forward  and  that  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  carried  on  as  efficiently  as  possible  in  the  meantime. 


7.]  They  therefore  hope  that  all  parties  especially  the  two  major  parties 
will  accept  this  proposal  so  as  to  overcome  the  present  obstacles,  and  will 
co-operate  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  interim  Government. 


8.]  In  the  event  of  the  two  major  parties  or  either  of  them  proving  un¬ 
willing  to  join  in  the  setting  up  of  a  coalition  Government  on  the  above  lines 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  interim 
Government  which  will  be  as  representative  as  possible  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  Government  of  India  while  the  constitution-making  proceeds. 


[9.]  The  Viceroy  is  also  directing  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  to  summon 
the  Provincial  legislative  assemblies  forthwith  to  proceed  with  the  elections 
necessary  for  the  setting  up  of  the  constitution-making  machinery  as  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Statement  of  May  16th.  Ends. 
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Cabinet 

Defence  Committee.  D.O.  (46)  lgth  Meeting,  Minute  1 

LIWS/1I1030:  ff  173-6 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  14  June  ig46 
at  11  am  were:  Mr  Attlee  ( in  the  Chair),  Mr  Ernest  Benin,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.J. 
Lawson,  Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  Alfred  Barnes,  Mr  A.  Henderson,  Sir  E.  Bridges, 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alanbrooke,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Lord  Tedder, 
Admiral  Sir  John  H.  D.  Cunningham,  Sir  D.  Monteath,  General  Sir  Hastings  L. 
Ismay,  General  Sir  A.  G.  O.  Mosley-Mayne,  Mr  B.  F.  Picknett 

India  —  Military  implications  of  proposed  courses  of  action 

the  committee  had  before  them  a  report  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff1  containing 
an  examination  of  the  military  implications  of  the  possible  courses  of  action 
suggested  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  in  their  appreciation2  if  the 
negotiations  in  India  broke  down  and  we  were  faced  with  serious  internal 
disorders. 

the  chief  of  the  imperial  general  staff  said  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  only  had  a  short  time  in  which  to  prepare  their  report  and  had  confined 
their  detailed  examination  to  the  courses  of  action  which  entailed  maintaining 
overall  control  throughout  India,  or  of  giving  independence  to  South  and 
Central  India  and  maintaining  the  existing  position  in  North  West  and  North- 
East  India.  With  regard  to  this  second  course,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  that  a 
policy  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  would  not  only  fail  to  safeguard  our  strategic 
interests,  but  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  in  India,  a  situation  which 
would  be  completely  unacceptable  on  military  grounds.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  concluded  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  adopt  a  policy  of  remaining 
in  the  whole  of  India  and  firmly  accepting  responsibility  for  law  and  order. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  would  remain  totally 
loyal,  but  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that  the  best  way  of  ensuring  their 
loyalty  would  be  to  make  clear  in  the  first  instance  our  firm  intention  to  remain 
in  the  whole  of  India  and  to  maintain  order  there.  Once  committed  to  this 
course,  if  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  did  not  remain  loyal,  a  withdrawal  from 
India  could  not  be  contemplated.  He  drew  attention  to  paragraph  17  of  the 
report  and  said  that  if  it  proved  necessary  to  find  reinforcements  for  India, 
the  withdrawal  of  one  division  from  Italy  would  come  at  a  most  difficult  time 
and  the  withdrawal  of  one  division  and  7  brigades  from  Germany  would  be 
a  heavy  drain  on  our  occupational  forces  there. 
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the  prime  minister  said  that  he  had  been  informed3  that  there  were  in 
India  a  total  of  44,537  European  civilians,  the  majority  of  which  lived  in  the 
main  centres,  while  the  remainder  were  scattered  throughout  Southern  India 
and  in  the  hill  stations  in  the  North.  Plans  would  have  to  be  worked  out  for 
the  evacuation  of  these  Europeans  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  said  that  the  withdrawal 
of  British  forces  from  Greece,  if  this  should  be  necessary,  would  have  serious 
repercussions  at  the  coming  conference  in  Paris.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  including  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  from  that  country,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  threat  to  Greece.  It  might  mean,  however,  that  he  would  have 
to  give  way  on  the  Danube  question. 

the  secretary  of  state  for  war  said  that  any  interruption  of  our 
release  scheme  at  this  stage  would  meet  with  difficulty.  He  agreed,  however, 
that  if  women  and  children  were  seen  to  be  in  danger  in  India,  these  difficulties 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Said  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  favoured  a  policy  of  remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and 
firmly  accepting  responsibility  for  law  and  order  there.  If  we  did  not  adopt 
such  a  policy,  we  would  undoubtedly  lose  considerable  prestige  in  the  Far 
East  and  in  Europe.  He  was  in  favour,  therefore,  of  all  preparations  being  made 
to  implement  this  policy  short  of  actual  action  being  taken.  There  was  a  risk 
involved  in  this  policy  but  he  considered  that  it  would  have  to  be  accepted: 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  affairs  in  India  as  stable  as  possible 
during  this  difficult  period. 

general  sir  mosley  mayne  said  that  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations 
breaking  down,  he  did  not  feel  that  either  party  would  have  any  justification 
for  blaming  us,  and  he  considered,  therefore,  that  any  disturbances  which 
broke  out  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  anti-British. 

the  prime  minister,  summing  up,  said  that  it  appeared  right  that  we 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and  firmly  accepting 
responsibility  for  law  and  order.  We  should  therefore  prepare  plans  to  meet 
any  eventuality  which  might  arise.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
against  leakage  the  fact  that  such  plans  were  being  prepared. 

On  the  subsidiary  issue  of  the  repatriation  of  women  and  children,  the 
minister  of  transport  said  that  up  to  now  passages  from  India  were 
granted  on  equal  terms  with  passages  from  other  countries.  It  was  clear  that 
some  readjustment  of  this  policy  was  necessary,  which  would  have  reper¬ 
cussions  on  other  movements  of  civilians.  In  particular,  he  presumed  that  no 

1  No.  509.  2  Nos.  407  and  442.  3  See  Annex. 
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further  shipping  should  be  released  from  service  for  reconditioning.  The 
‘Stratheden’  and  ‘Cape  Town  Castle’  were  due  to  be  released  for  reconditioning 
in  the  near  future.  He  would  see  that  this  release  did  not  take  place.  He  asked 
whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  no  further  women  and 
children  should  be  embarked  for  India  while  the  present  situation  existed. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  Said 
that  the  present  position  regarding  passages  for  women  and  children  to  India 
was  that  owing  to  the  need  for  shipping  from  India  to  carry  released  military 
personnel,  there  was  plenty  of  space  on  the  outward  journey.  Any  surplus 
space  over  planned  requirements  was  handed  over  to  shipping  companies  for 
use  by  civilians.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  no  further  women  and 
children  were  allowed  to  embark  for  India,  this  might  cause  comment  which 
would  become  known  in  India  with  consequent  repercussions  there. 

the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  considered  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  meet  any  comment  on  this  question  by  referring  to  the  fact  that 
negotiations  were  in  progress  in  India,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  negotiations, 
it  might  prove  necessary  to  modify  to  some  extent  our  policy  as  regards  entry 
of  civilians  into  India.  These  facts  were  well  known  and  he  foresaw  no  criticism 
which  could  not  be  met. 

general  sir  mosley  mayne  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  India, 
had  already  advised  his  officers  not  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  to  India, 
though  he  had  placed  no  official  ban  on  their  entry. 

the  prime  minister,  summing  up,  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  that  no  further  women  and  children  should  be  embarked  for 
India  while  the  present  situation  existed,  and  that  any  comment  in  this  country 
consequent  on  adopting  such  a  policy  could  be  met  without  drawing  any 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  and  thus  cause  suspicion  in  India. 

the  committee: — 

(a)  Endorsed  the  conclusions  set  out  in  paragraph  29  of  DO  (46)68, 4 
namely — 

(i)  The  policies  of  complete  withdrawal,  or  withdrawal  by  a  certain  date 
are  already  eliminated  by  Cabinet  decision,  and  the  policy  of  appeal  to 
U.N.O.  would  provide  no  solution  to  the  immediate  problem. 

(ii)  A  policy  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  would  not  only  fail  to  safeguard 
our  strategic  interests,  but  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  in  India, 
a  situation  which  would  be  completely  unacceptable  on  military 
grounds. 

(iii)  A  policy  of  remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and  firmly  accepting 
responsibility  for  law  and  order  would  result,  if  the  Indian  Army 
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remained  loyal,  in  an  acceptable  military  commitment  and  would 
safeguard  our  long  term  strategic  interests. 

The  total  loyalty  of  the  Indian  armed  forces  is  admittedly  open  to 
doubt,  but  we  believe  that  this  would  largely  depend  on  the  firmness 
with  which  the  situation  is  handled  and  on  the  terms  in  which  we 
announce  our  intention  to  remain. 

If,  however,  the  Indian  armed  forces  did  not  remain  loyal  we  are 
informed  by  the  local  authorities  that  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  five  British  divisions  for  India,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  abandonment  of  commitments  in  other  areas  hitherto  regarded 
as  inescapable,  serious  effects  on  our  import  and  export  programmes 
and  world-wide  repercussions  on  the  release  scheme.  The  only  alter¬ 
native  to  this  would  be  ignominious  withdrawal  from  the  whole  of 
India. 

(b)  Invited  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  prepare  plans  to  meet  the  situation  which 
would  arise  if  the  worst  case  envisaged  in  policy  (iii)  above  were  to  arise.  The 
Defence  Committee  emphasised  the  vital  importance  of  secrecy  in  the 
preparation  of  these  plans. 

(c)  Invited  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  prepare  plans  for  the  early  evacua¬ 
tion  of  United  Kingdom  civilians  from  India  on  the  basis  that  such  action,  if 
it  became  necessary,  would  be  given  priority  over  all  personnel  movements 
other  than  those  involved  in  military  movements  related  to  the  reinforcement 
of  India. 

(d)  Agreed,  in  principle,  that  no  further  women  and  children  should  be 
embarked  for  India  while  the  present  situation  existed,  and  invited  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  the  India  Office  to  examine  the  practicability  of  applying 
this  principle  forthwith. 
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Wives  and  children  of  British  members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 


Wives 

Navy 

81 

Army 

3,691 

Air  Force 

574 

Note:  More  Service  families  are  going 
coming  out  to  India. 


Children 

47 

6,080 

464 

home  each  month  than  are 
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(b)  European  members  of  the  Civil  Government  departments  and  Pro¬ 
vinces: 

Men  2,000 

Women  and  children  1,600 

(c)  European  non-official 
community: 

Estimated  total  (as  given 

by  Home  Department)  30,000 

Grand  Total  44,537 
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Cabinet  Paper  C.P.  (46)  222 
L/PO/6/112:  ff  228-30 

Situation  in  India  and  its  Possible  Effect  upon 

Foreign  Relations 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

foreign  office,  14 June  1946 

At  their  meeting  on  the  5  th  June  (confidential  annex  to  Cabinet  Minutes 
C.M.  (46)  55th  Conclusions) 1  the  Cabinet  agreed  that  we  could  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  situation  in  India  might  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  Organisation  as  one  which  might  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  As  their  Conclusion  No.  (3)  the  Cabinet  accordingly 
invited  me,  in  consultation  with  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  to  arrange  for  a  memorandum  to  be  circulated  showing  in  what 
circumstances  the  situation  in  India  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  Conclusion,  I  circulate  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
Annex  to  this  paper,  a  study  of  the  theoretical  possibilities  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  in  which  I  have  included  certain  comments  to  bring  out  the 
effect  of  the  various  alternative  courses.  This  study  has  been  prepared  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary  for  India,  who  agrees  with  it. 

3.  In  addition  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  wish  to  know  what  effects  the 
situation  in  India  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  our  foreign  relations.  These 
effects,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  estimated,  are  set  out  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs. 

4.  The  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  the  Annex  to  this  paper  are  that  an 
appeal  by  the  Government  of  India  or  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Nations  would  be  tantamount  to  a  virtual 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  and  a  confession  that  we  were  incapable  of 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  India.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  practical  advantage 
would  result,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  might  also  amount  to  a  virtual  invitation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  our  place.  Were  some  other  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  the  Indian  situation  before  the  United  Nations 
Organisation,  and  were  we  not  to  challenge  the  competence  of  the  Organisa¬ 
tion  under  the  Charter,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

5.  In  general,  any  action  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  which  appears  to 
suggest  that  we  are  abandoning  our  position  in  India  without  obtaining  a 
solution  on  the  lines  put  forward  by  the  Cabinet  Mission  would  weaken  our 
position  in  international  affairs  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  of  a  decline  in  British  power  and  resolution.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  regards  the  United  States,  where  the  Administration  have  for  some  months 
past  been  urging  us  not  to  abandon  essential  strategic  positions  in  India  and 
even  to  combine  with  them  in  an  approach  to  the  Government  of  India  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  use  and  upkeep  of  some  of  these  positions.  Their 
motive  is  apprehension  as  regards  Russia  and  they  would  be  dismayed  by  any 
policy  on  our  part  which  offered  Russia  an  opportunity  to  interfere  in  India. 
An  open  abandonment  by  us  of  our  position  in  India  without  safeguards  might 
well  embarrass  them  to  the  point  where  they  would  feel  unable  to  give  us  any 
public  support  in  the  matter.  As  regards  American  public  opinion,  such  sym¬ 
pathy  as  we  might  hope  to  get — and  it  would  not  be  much — from  liberal 
internationalist  circles  for  a  policy  of  abandonment  would  be  infinitely  out¬ 
weighed  to  our  disadvantage  by  the  confirmation  that  far  wider  circles  would 
see  in  such  a  policy  of  their  assumption  that  we  no  longer  had  the  means  or 
resolution  to  face  our  responsibilities.  Even  a  reference  of  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Administration  in  so  far  as 
Russia  was  thereby  given  an  opportunity  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Administration  will  be  behind  us  in  any  policy  which, 
while  leaving  open  a  solution  on  the  lines  put  forward  by  the  Cabinet  Mission, 
shows  clearly  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  intend  to  maintain  the  essential 
responsibilities  of  government  in  India. 

6.  By  withdrawing  from  India,  or  even  to  Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  robbed  of  the  argument  at  present  employed  by  their  propaganda 
that  Great  Britain  is  insincere  in  its  approach  to  the  Indian  problem,  but  this 
would  be  compensated  by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  take  advantage  of  our 
weakness.  The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  is  referred  to  in  the  Annex  to  this  paper. 
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7.  Among  the  Arab  States  of  the  Middle  East  the  reaction  to  the  situation 
in  India  will  be  predominantly  influenced  by  our  solution  of  the  Palestine  and 
the  Egyptian  problems.  If  the  solution  of  the  former  is  unfavourable  to  the 
Arabs,  or  if  there  is  a  hitch  over  Egypt,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
represented  that  we  are  abandoning  the  Moslems  in  India,  then  there  will  be 
a  greater  incentive  to  violence.  Both  in  the  Arab  States  and  in  Persia  the  main 
reaction  will  be  a  tendency  to  put  up  less  resistance  to  Russian  pressure  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  may  appear  that  the  British  position  in  India  is  becoming  weaker. 

8.  In  the  Far  East  political  developments  in  India  are  likely  to  be  watched 
with  interest  by  nationalist  elements  in  the  hope  that  they  may  derive  advan¬ 
tage  therefrom.  But  since  all  Far  Eastern  countries  are  at  present  absorbed  in 
their  own  affairs,  the  situation  in  India  may  be  expected  to  produce  no  major 
reactions.  On  the  other  hand,  any  apparent  weakness  on  our  part  will  adversely 
affect  our  prestige  throughout  the  Far  East  and  correspondingly  diminish  our 
influence  and  authority. 

9.  We  must  also  consider  what  the  political  repercussions  will  be  if  we  remain 
in  India  and  become  militarily  involved  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to 
withdraw  British  forces  from  other  areas  to  reinforce  our  position. 

10.  If  we  become  heavily  involved  in  India  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  disposed 
to  intervene  elsewhere  as,  for  instance,  in  Persia  or  Turkey.  The  withdrawal 
of  British  forces  from  Germany,  Italy,  Greece  or  the  Middle  East  would  render 
it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  their  policies  in  these  areas,  and  they 
would  tend  in  consequence  to  stiffen  their  attitude  in  negotiations.  With¬ 
drawal  from  Italy  would  encourage  Yugoslavia  to  occupy  Trieste. 

11.  In  the  Middle  East  the  withdrawal  of  British  Forces  might  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  bring  them  back  again  later  on  if  we  wanted  to.  In  Palestine 
their  withdrawal  would  lead,  in  present  circumstances,  to  civil  war  and  anarchy, 
unless  replaced  by  American  troops. 

12.  In  Greece  withdrawal  before  Greek  forces  are  in  a  position  to  maintain 
internal  security  and  to  guard  the  frontiers  would  undo  all  we  have  been 
attempting  to  do  to  put  Greece  on  her  feet  again  and  would  greatly  discourage 
the  Turks. 

13.  In  Indonesia  the  premature  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops  without  their 
replacement  by  British  forces  would  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  upon  the 
prospects  of  a  Dutch-Indonesian  settlement.  No  major  political  repercussions 
would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  Indian  troops  from  Japan. 

14.  Disaffection  among  Indian  troops  while  stationed  in  Far  Eastern  terri¬ 
tories  would  seriously  undermine  our  authority,  especially  if  it  led  to  local 
disorders. 
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15.  To  sum  up,  the  conclusions  are: — 

(• a )  Reference  to  the  United  Nations  Organisation  would  have  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  on  our  prestige,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  would  not  bring 
any  practical  help,  either  to  us  or  to  India;  thus  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  should  be  avoided  or,  if  proposed  by 
another  Power,  be  resisted. 

(b)  Any  appearance  of  abandonment  of  our  position  in  India  without  a 
solution  would  weaken  our  world  position;  and 

(c)  The  premature  withdrawal  of  British  forces  to  reinforce  India,  or  of 
Indian  forces  from  Indonesia  would  weaken  our  influence  in  the  areas 
concerned  and  adversely  affect  the  solution  of  existing  problems  in 
those  areas. 

16.  Finally,  I  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  United 
States  should  be  taken  into  our  confidence  as  soon  as  we  have  decided  upon  our 
course  of  action. 

E.  B. 


Annex  to  No.  528 

Situation  in  India  and  the  United  Nations  Organisation 

All  the  provisions  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  whether  they  are  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  which,  if  continued,  will  threaten  the 
peace,  or  whether  they  are  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VII  which  deal  with 
measures  taken  by  the  Security  Council  to  enforce  peace,  relate  to  international 
clashes  and  not  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  a  State,  even  if  a  State 
dissolves  into  a  state  of  civil  war.  The  maintenance  of  peace  within  a  State  is 
a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction,  and,  prima  facie,  domestic  jurisdiction  also 
covers  a  civil  war.  O11  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  complete  disorder  within  a 
State,  and  particularly  a  civil  war,  may  involve  dangers  to  international  peace 
because  the  lives  of  foreigners  within  the  territory  may  be  endangered,  and 
more  particularly  because  the  civil  war  may  be  fought  on  issues  which  range 
the  States  of  the  outside  world  in  strong  sympathy  with  one  or  the  other  party. 
This  strong  sympathy  may  arise  from  community  of  religion,  i.e.,  Moslems 
and  Moslem  States,  or  on  ideological  grounds  (e.g.,  because  one  of  the  parties 
in  a  civil  war  adopts  a  Communist  ideology  and  the  other  party  is  dubbed  by 
the  Communist  States  as  Fascist). 

2.  If  it  is  right  to  picture  the  situation  in  India  as  one  where  grave  disorders, 
perhaps  amounting  to  civil  war,  are  taking  place;  where  the  Moslems  and  the 
Hindus  are  in  conflict;  and  where  either  one  or  both  parties  are  hostile  to  the 
British  and  perhaps  to  Europeans  in  general;  then  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
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situation  which,  if  continued,  may  threaten  international  peace.  A  further 
factor  is  the  presence  in  Egypt,  Indonesia  and  elsewhere  of  Indian  troops  who 
may  become  disaffected  and  create  a  problem  in  the  foreign  countries  where 
they  are  stationed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  assistance  from 
U.N.O.  which  is  really  required  immediately  is  not  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  settlement  of  an  internal  dispute  in  India  but  practical  assistance 
in  the  way  of  forces  to  maintain  order  and  maintain  communications,  &c.,  so 
that  the  otherwise  starving  people  of  India  can  be  fed. 

3.  The  situation  in  India  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  either  of  the 
Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  As  the 
reference  would  presumably  be  connected  with  a  state  of  grave  disorder  in 
India,  the  Security  Council  is  perhaps  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  in  view  of 
the  primary  responsibility  conferred  upon  it  under  the  Charter  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  Moreover,  the  Security  Council  is 
in  continuous  session  and  has  the  power  to  take  positive  military  action, 
whereas  the  General  Assembly  only  meets  once  a  year  (in  September)  and 
cannot  do  more  than  make  recommendations,  referring  to  the  Security  Council 
any  question  of  taking  military  action. 

Reference  to  the  Security  Council 

4.  The  possibilities  here  can  best  be  considered  under  two  heads  assuming: — 

(a)  reference  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Government  of  India  (in 
practice  by  the  Governor-General  since  under  the  present  constitution 
he  is  himself  in  charge  of  External  Affairs)  or  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if,  as  is  possible  in  the  conditions  pre¬ 
dicated,  the  Government  of  India  were  not  capable  of  acting,2  or 

(b)  by  the  Government  of  some  other  State. 

Alternative  ( a ) 

5.  The  Government  of  India  could  bring  the  matter  before  the  Security 
Council  under  Article  35  (1)  as  a  “situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
friction,”  and  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Security  Council  to  determine 
whether  the  continuance  of  this  situation  was  likely  to  endanger  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  supporting  argument  would 
no  doubt  be  that  a  state  of  anarchy,  conflict  or  civil  war  in  India  was,  by  its 
repercussions  among  the  population  of  other  States  (e.g.,  the  Mohammedan 
States)  or  by  its  general  effect  upon  foreign  interests  and  nationals,  likely  in 
fact  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  If  the 
situation  we.re  brought  before  the  Security  Council  in  this  way  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  having  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  India,  there  would  be  an 
automatic  waiver  (which  it  might  be  desirable  to  state  expressly  in  the  letter  to 
U.N.O.)  of  the  provision  in  Article  2  (7)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
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whereby  “nothing  in  the  Charter  shall  authorise  the  United  Nations  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  or  shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under 
the  present  Charter.” 

6.  In  accordance  with  Article  36  (1)  of  the  Charter,  the  Security  Council 
could  then  “recommend  appropriate  procedures  or  methods  of  adjustment.” 
In  practice,  these  would  be  most  unlikely  to  settle  the  grave  situation  in  India 
and  the  Council  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  it  should  proceed  to 
Article  39  of  the  Charter  and  determine  the  existence  of  a  “threat  to  the 
peace.”  Under  Article  39,  the  Council  could  then  either  make  further  recom¬ 
mendations  or  decide  what  measures  should  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42  to  “maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security.” 
Article  41  deals  with  non-military  sanctions,  which  would  be  obviously  un¬ 
suitable.  Article  42,  however,  provides  that,  if  non-military  measures  (Article 
41)  would  be  inadequate,  the  Security  Council  may  proceed  to  “take  such 
action  by  land,  sea  or  air  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security.”  It  goes  on  to  provide  that  such  action  may 
include  operation  by  the  forces  of  Member  States.  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
provides  that  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  make  available  under 
Agreements  between  themselves  and  the  Security  Council  armed  forces  to 
assist  the  Council  in  maintaining  international  peace  and  security,  but  no  such 
Agreements  have  yet  been  concluded  and  the  whole  matter  is  at  a  very  early 
stage.  Therefore  it  might  be  contended  that  Article  106  of  the  Charter  applies, 
under  which  the  Five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  are  to  take 
joint  action  on  behalf  of  U.N.O.  for  the  purpose  pending  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  agreement  to  be  made  under  Article  43 . 

7.  In  accordance  with  Article  47  (3 )  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council  (composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Council)  is  responsible  under  the  Security  Council  for  strategic 
direction  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council. 

Comment 

8.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  if  the  Government  of  India,  or  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  took  the  initiative  of  appealing  to  the  Security  Council  in  this 
way,  they  would  in  fact  have  abandoned  their  sovereign  authority  over  India 
and  would  have  invited  the  United  Nations  Organisation  to  assume  that 
responsibility.  The  political  consequences  of  this  action  would  obviously  be 

2  [Note  in  original:]  As  India  is  a  separate  member  of  U.N.O.  it  would  be  preferable,  if  course  (a)  is 
taken  at  all,  that  the  reference  should  go  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  Government  of  India  is,  under  the  existing  law,  amenable  in  all  respects  to  direction  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  it  would  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  its  authority  for  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  act  as  de  facto  and  de  jure  the  responsible  government. 
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incalculable,  from  every  point  of  view.  In  particular,  we  might  be  certain  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  who  by  their  power  of  veto  could  prevent  any  action 
in  a  sense  favourable  to  British  interests,  would  seek  to  draw  her  own  profit 
from  the  situation.  The  military  aspect  is  rather  for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  in  the  event  of  the  Council  being  in  principle  ready  to  take 
military  action  to  restore  order  in  India,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  the  only 
country  which  would  be  both  ready  and  able  to  supply  the  necessary  number 
of  troops.  The  result  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  Security  Council  might  therefore 
amount  in  practice  to  handing  over  the  Empire  of  India  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alternative  ( b ) 

9.  Any  other  State  Member  of  the  United  Nations  could  bring  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
same  Article  35  (1).  So  long  as  the  Council  was  considering  the  dispute  under 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter,  the  Government  of  India  (or  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment)  could  invoke  the  “domestic  jurisdiction”  Article  2  (7)  as  a  bar  to  action 
by  the  Council.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  India  (or  His 
Majesty’s  Government)  were  willing  to  have  the  situation  in  India  discussed 
by  the  Council,  then  they  could  expressly  waive  their  rights  under  Article  2  (7) 
and  the  position  would  be  as  described  under  [a)  above. 

10.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  were  brought  before  the  Council 
under  Article  39  of  the  Charter,  as  a  “threat  to  the  peace,”  either  by  the  action 
of  the  Council  itself  arising  out  of  the  discussion  under  Article  35  (1)  or  by 
some  State  raising  the  matter  directly  under  Article  39,  the  Government  of 
India  (or  His  Majesty’s  Government)  would  not  be  able  to  invoke  “domestic 
jurisdiction”  under  Article  2  (7)  as  a  bar.  However,  it  would  be  open  to  them 
to  argue  that  the  situation  in  India  in  fact  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and,  if  any  State  were  to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands 
by  seeking  to  intervene  in  India,  then  the  tables  would  be  turned  and  it  would 
be  that  State  which  could  be  arraigned  as  responsible  for  a  threat  to,  or  breach 
of,  international  peace  and  security. 

Comment 

11.  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  India  (or  His  Majesty’s  Government) 
agreeing  to  the  matter  being  discussed  in  the  Security  Council  on  the  initiative 
of  another  State,  the  situation  would  be  as  in  the  comment  under  ( a )  above.  In 
the  event  of  their  resisting  the  proposal,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  in 
the  last  resort  retain  the  right  to  veto  any  action  proposed  by  the  Security 
Council,  since  they  could  prevent  the  matter  from  being  declared  a  “dispute” 
under  Chapter  VI,  and  they  have  an  absolute  veto  on  any  action  proposed 
under  Chapter  VII. 
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Reference  to  the  General  Assembly 

12.  Any  State  could  raise  the  situation  in  India  in  the  General  Assembly 
under  Article  11  (2),  which  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  may  discuss 
any  question  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
or  under  Article  14,  which  provides  that  “the  General  Assembly  may  recom¬ 
mend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation  regardless  of  origin 
which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations 
among  nations.”  Under  either  Article,  however,  the  General  Assembly  could 
not  do  more  than  make  recommendations,  either  to  the  State  or  States  con¬ 
cerned  or  to  the  Security  Council  or  to  both.  Moreover,  the  General  Assembly 
could  not  (as  a  result  of  Article  12)  make  any  recommendations  if  the  Security 
Council  was  already  considering  the  matter  or  elected  to  do  so.  Any  action, 
in  the  sense  of  physical  steps  to  restore  order,  could  only  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Council,  and  if  the  General  Assembly  thought  such  action  necessary, 
it  could  only  proceed  by  way  of  recommendation  to  the  Security  Council. 

Comment 

13.  The  General  Assembly  would  be  the  more  suitable  body  if  we  desired 
to  debate  before  the  United  Nations  the  whole  complex  of  the  situation  in 
India,  and  thus  in  some  sense  to  share  the  responsibility  with  the  other  United 
Nations.  The  General  Assembly  takes  decisions  in  matters  of  substance  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  and  there  is  no  veto.  But,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  General  Assembly  only  meets  once  a  year,  and  is 
powerless  to  take  any  military  action  to  restore  order,  for  which  purpose  it 
must  refer  to  the  Security  Council.  The  majority  view  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  essentially  that  of  the  small  States,  and  its  sympathy  would  no  doubt  lie 
with  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  desires  of  the  Indian  people.  It  would  be 
likely  to  be  critical  of  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

14  June  1946 

The  Cabinet,  at  their  meeting  on  the  5  th  June,1  invited  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
examine  the  military  implications  of  the  possible  courses  of  action  suggested 


1  No.  455. 
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by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  in  C.P.  (46)  217.2  The  attached  report3 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  pursuance  of  the  above  con¬ 
clusion. 

2.  The  Defence  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the  14th  June — 

[There  follow  the  conclusions  (paras,  (a)  to  (d))  of  No.  527] 

3.  I  am  instructed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  circulate  the  attached  report 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  together  with  the  above  conclusions,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet. 

(Signed)  e.  e.  bridges 

2  See  No.  455,  note  2.  3  No.  509. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Clauson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI3/337:  p.  444 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  14  June  1946,  6.30  pm 

secret  Received:  14  June ,  4.10  pm 

misc.  121.  1.  Clauson  from  Turnbull.  My  earlier  telegrams  about  Interim 
Government.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  last  minute  changes  in  the  list  if  it 
becomes  known  that  this  would  make  list  more  acceptable  to  one  or  other 
major  party.  Could  you  secure  cover  from  Palace  for  this  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  ? 

2.  It  is  possible  that  agreement  may  be  reached  tomorrow  with  League  and 
Congress  on  a  rather  different  list  of  names,  though  with  one  exception  names 
of  major  party  representatives  sent  to  you  are  those  put  forward  by  parties 
themselves.  Minority  names  might  however  have  to  be  altered.  If  such  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  public  the  names  of  those  chosen 
immediately  as  they  will  leak  in  any  case. 

Secretary  of  State  hopes  therefore  that  His  Majesty  may  feel  able  to  give 
authority  for  the  list  of  names  as  agreed  by  the  parties  and  the  Viceroy  to  be 
published  at  once  if  this  situation  should  arise.  Names  would  be  announced 
as  those  to  whom  appointments  will  be  offered  and  formal  approval  would 
be  sought  thereafter. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


Rfclilur.jf  257-9 

14  June  1946 

In  my  letter  to  you  sent  yesterday1  I  promised  to  send  you  another  letter. 

I  am  now  doing  so. 

On  May  24th  the  Congress  W orking  Committee  passed  a  resolution2  which 
I  conveyed  to  you.  In  this  resolution  we  gave  our  reactions  to  the  statement 
dated  May  16,  1946,  which  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation  and  you  issued 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  We  pointed  out  what  were  in  our 
opinion  some  of  the  omissions  and  defects  in  that  statement,  and  we  also  gave 
our  interpretation  of  some  of  its  provisions.  In  a  subsequent  statement3  issued 
by  you  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation  our  viewpoint  was  not  accepted. 

You  know,  and  we  have  repeatedly  emphasised  this,  that  our  immediate 
objective  has  been  and  is  the  independence  of  India.  We  have  to  judge  every¬ 
thing  by  this  standard.  We  suggested  that  even  though  no  legal  change  might 
be  made  at  this  stage,  independence  in  practice  might  be  recognised.  This  has 
not  been  agreed  to. 

In  your  letter,4  dated  May  30,  1946,  addressed  to  me,  you  explained  what 
in  your  view  the  status  and  powers  of  the  Interim  Government  would  be. 
This  too  falls  short  of  what  we  aim  at.  Yet  the  friendly  tone  of  your  letter 
and  our  desire  to  find  some  way  out  led  us  to  accept  your  assurance  in  these 
matters.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  also  that,  unsatisfactory  as  were  many  of 
the  provisions  of  your  statement  of  May  16th,  we  would  try  to  work  them 
according  to  our  own  interpretation  and  with  a  view  to  achieve  our  objective. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  strong  feeling  of  resentment  which  exists 
among  large  sections  of  the  people  against  some  of  the  proposals  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  notably  the  idea  of  grouping.  The  Frontier  Province  and  Assam  have 
expressed  themselves  with  considerable  force  against  any  compulsory  group¬ 
ing.  The  Sikhs  have  felt  hurt  and  isolated  by  these  proposals  and  are  con¬ 
siderably  agitated.  Being  a  minority  in  the  Punjab,  they  become  still  more 
helpless,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  in  Section  B.  We  appreciated  all  these  objections 
especially  as  we  ourselves  shared  them.  Nevertheless,  we  hoped  that  according 
to  our  interpretation  of  the  clauses  relating  to  grouping,  which  we  still  hold  is 
the  correct  interpretation,  for  any  other  interpretation  would  endanger  the 
basic  principle  of  Provincial  Autonomy,  we  might  be  able  to  get  over  some 
of  the  obvious  difficulties. 

But  two  insuperable  obstacles  remained  and  we  had  hoped  that  you  would  be 
able  to  remove  them.  One  of  these  related  to  the  part  that  European  Members  of 

1  No.  518.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  370.  3  No.  376.  4  No.  409. 
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the  Provincial  Assemblies  might  play  in  the  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
We  have  no  objection  to  Englishmen  or  Europeans  as  such,  but  we  do  have  a 
strong  objection  to  persons,  who  are  foreigners  and  non-nationals  and  who  claim 
to  belong  to  the  ruling  race,  participating  in  and  influencing  the  elections  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Cabinet  Delegation’s  statement  lays  down  clearly 
that  the  future  Constitution  of  India  has  to  be  decided  by  Indians.  The  basic 
principle  of  the  statement  of  May  16th  was  the  election  of  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  represent  one  million  inhabitants.  On  this  basis,  the 
representatives  of  146,000  Muslims  in  Orissa  and  180,000  Hindus  and  58,000 
Sikhs  in  the  North-W est  Frontier  Province  have  not  been  given  the  right  to 
elect  any  member  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  European  population  of 
Bengal  and  Assam  numbers  only  21,000,  but  their  representatives  can  return 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  their  own  vote  7  out  of  34  members,  thus 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  right  to  represent  7  millions.  They  are  returned 
to  the  Provincial  Assemblies  by  a  separate  electorate  of  their  own  and  have 
been  given  fantastic  weightage.  This  representation  of  Europeans  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  will  be  at  the  cost  of  non-Muslims,  that  is  mainly 
Hindus,  who  are  already  a  minority  in  Bengal.  To  make  a  minority  suffer  in 
this  way  is  surely  utterly  wrong.  Apart  from  the  question  of  principle,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  practice  and  may  well  affect  the  future  both 
of  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  Congress  Working  Committee  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  this.  We  would  like  to  add  that  even  if  the  Europeans  themselves 
do  not  stand  for  election,  but  merely  vote,  the  results  will  be  equally  bad.  The 
Cabinet  Delegation  have  informed  us  that  beyond  promising  to  use  their 
persuasive  powers  they  could  not  hold  out  any  assurance  to  us  that  these 
European  members  would  not  exercise  the  right  which,  we  are  advised,  they 
do  not  possess  under  the  statement  of  May  16th.  But  if  the  Delegation  hold 
otherwise,  as  evidently  they  do,  we  cannot  contemplate  a  legal  fight  for  their 
exclusion  at  the  threshold  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Therefore,  a  clear 
announcement  is  necessary  that  they  will  not  take  part  as  voters  or  candidates 
in  the  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  We  cannot  depend  on  grace  or 
goodwill  where  rights  are  concerned. 

Equally  important,  in  our  view,  is  the  question  of  “parity”  in  the  proposed 
Provisional  National  Government.  I  have  already  written  to  you  on  this  subject. 
This  “parity”,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  has  been  opposed 
by  us  throughout  and  we  consider  it  a  dangerous  imiovation  which,  instead  of 
working  for  harmony,  will  be  a  source  of  continuous  conflict  and  trouble.  It 
may  well  poison  our  future  as  other  separatist  steps  in  the  past  have  poisoned 
our  public  life.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  temporary  provision  and  need  not 
be  treated  as  a  precedent,  but  no  such  assurance  can  prevent  an  evil  step  from 
having  evil  consequences.  We  are  convinced  that  even  the  immediate  results 
of  any  such  provision  will  be  harmful. 
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If  the  position  about  the  European  vote  and  “parity”  remains,  my  Com¬ 
mittee  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  inform  you  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
assist  you  in  the  difficult  tasks  ahead. 

The  talk  we  had  with  you  today  has  not  made  any  substantial  difference  to  the 
fundamental  position.  We  have  noted  that,  according  to  your  new  suggestions, 
the  proposed  woman  member  might  be  replaced  by  a  Hindu,  thus  increasing 
the  Hindu  members,  including  Scheduled  Caste  Representatives,  to  six.  We 
would  be  sorry  not  to  have  a  woman  member,  but  apart  from  this,  the  new 
proposal  maintains  the  old  Simla  (1945)  formula  of  “parity”  between  Caste 
Hindus  and  Muslims,  with  this  important  qualification  that  now  Muslims  are 
supposed  to  mean  members  of  the  Muslim  League.  We  are  unable  to  agree  to 
this  proposal  and  we  are  still  convinced  that  the  Provisional  Government 
must  consist  of  15  members  and  that  there  should  be  no  kind  of  “parity”  in 
their  selection.5 

5  The  Cabinet  Mission  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  this  letter  in  tel.  Index  74  of  15  June.  L/P&J/10/44: 
ff  204-5. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/ 3/337 :  p.  444 

14  June  1946 

In  the  course  of  our  talk  today  you  mentioned  that  among  the  Muslim  League 
nominees  suggested  for  the  Provisional  Government  was  one  from  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  who  had  recently  been  defeated  at  the  Provincial 
Elections.  This  was  said  by  you  confidentially  and  we  shall  of  course  treat  it 
as  such.  But  I  feel  I  must  inform  you,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  that  any  such  name  will  be  considered  objectionable  by  us.  This 
objection  is  not  personal,  but  we  feel  that  the  name  is  suggested  for  entirely 
political  reasons  and  we  cannot  agree  to  any  such  course. 


Sir  A.  Nye  (Madras)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

L/P&JI5I209:  ff  33-6 

secret  ootacamund,  14  June  1946 

No.  1/1946 

4.  I  have  been  here  a  little  over  a  month  and  therefore  give  my  views  with 
extreme  diffidence.  At  the  last  moment  the  Ministry  decided  not  to  attend  at 
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my  swearing-in  ceremony,  so  I  asked  them  to  tea  instead.  To  my  surprise  they 
not  only  came  but  were  very  friendly  and  pleasant.  I  think  their  objection 
was  due  rather  more  to  the  fact  that  ‘God  Save  the  King’  had  to  be  played 
at  the  ceremony  than  to  any  antipathy  to  Governors  in  general  or  me  in 
particular. 

5.  I  have  now  interviewed  all  Ministers  and  met  the  Prime  Minister  fre¬ 
quently,  and  have  discussed  numerous  questions  of  policy  with  him.  I  think 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  will  be,  in  general,  that  of  the  Congress  Party;  and 
the  Madras  Government  will  try  to  placate  the  Working  Committee  and 
indeed  to  do  all  they  can  to  heal  the  breach  which  has  occurred. 

6.  Not  only  have  I  not  noticed  any  disposition  to  form  policy  without 
reference  to  me;  on  the  contrary,  the  Prime  Minister  seems  anxious  to  consult 
me  on  all  matters  of  importance — but  only  events  will  show  how  far  this 
impression  is  correct. 

7.  I  am  told  that  my  Premier  is  corrupt;  but  during  the  short  time  I  have  been 
in  India  I  have  heard  this  charge  levelled  against  nearly  all  public  men  in  the 
Province — with  what  truth  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  no  one  has  produced 
any  evidence  to  support  the  charge,  and  I  am  therefore  going  on  the  basis 
that  he  is  an  honest  man  and  to  be  trusted.  He  gives  me  the  impression  of 
sincerity;  he  is  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  very  popular  political  leader,  and  he  is, 
I  think,  genuinely  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  he  is  old,  not 
only  in  years  (he  is  75)  but  in  himself;  he  is  over- worked  (I  have  persuaded 
him  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  numerous  portfolios) ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
by  nature  a  very  good  administrator.  No  doubt  you  know  the  rather  com¬ 
plicated  situation  within  the  Congress  Party  in  this  Province.  The  present 
Government  are  not  in  a  very  secure  position.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  candi¬ 
dates  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Presidentship  of  the  Council  were  both  defeated  at  the  Party  meeting,  the 
former  by  109  votes  to  68  in  a  straight  fight,  and  the  latter  by  72  votes  to  71 
in  a  three-cornered  contest.  Even  so,  I  can  see  no  very  convincing  reason  for 
subscribing  to  the  prophecy  (which  is  made  on  all  hands)  that  this  Ministry 
will  not  last  much  more  than  six  months. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Cabinet  Delegation  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10  [23:  f  23 

most  immediate  14  June  1946,  3.23  pm 

TOP  SECRET 

cabin  26.  For  Cabinet  Delegation  from  Prime  Minister.  Your  Index  70  and 
71. 1 

I  approve  draft  statement  which  is  in  consonance  with  the  general  views 
expressed  by  the  Cabinet. 

1  Nos.  525  and  526. 


535 


Mr  Clauson  to  Mr  Turnbull  ( via  India  Office) 

Telegram,  L/P&J / 10 / 22:  f  161 

most  immediate  14 June  1946 1 

104.  Turnbull  from  Clauson.  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  authorise  Secretary  of 
State  and  Viceroy  to  exercise  discretion  as  proposed  in  your  telegram2 
Misc.  12 1,  read  with  earlier  telegrams. 

1  L/P&J/5/337  has  15  June.  2  No.  530. 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

13  June  1946  at  9.30  am 


L/P&J 1 3/337:  pp.  446-7 

SECRET 

i.  The  Viceroy  distributed  copies  of  Maulana  Azad’s  letter  of  the  14th  June1 
rejecting  the  proposal  for  an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  13  portfohos 
distributed  in  the  proportions  6,  5  and  2,  Congress  quota  including  a  Scheduled 
Caste  representative.  The  letter  said  that  the  Congress  could  not  co-operate 
unless  the  Europeans  abstained  entirely  from  voting  and  nominating  members 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  they  were  satisfied  about  the  composition 
of  the  Government  which  they  considered  should  be  a  total  of  15.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
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said  that  Sudhir  Ghosh  had  reported  that  Patel  would  not  consent  to  less  than 
15  seats  distributed  5,  5,  5.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Congress 
to  refuse  a  Council  of  14  as  proposed  in  the  draft  Statement. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  question  which  troubled  him  was  whether 
the  Congress  intended  to  accept  any  long-term  settlement.  They  made  additional 
conditions  about  this  in  their  present  letter.  Suppose  the  Congress  did  not 
accept  the  proposed  Statement  and  Jinnah  were  asked  to  come  into  an  Interim 
Government,  it  seemed  to  him  (the  Secretary  of  State)  that  Jinnah  would  be  very 
ill-advised  to  accept  that  situation.  If  he  refused,  were  we  proposing  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  form  an  Interim  Government  without  accepting  the  plan?  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  unthinkable  that  that  situation 
should  arise.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  certainly  regarded  it  as  impossible  to  have 
Congress  in  the  Government  unless  they  accepted  the  long-term  settlement. 
It  was  agreed  that  amendments  should  be  made  in  paragraphs  3  and  8  of  the 
Statement  to  show  that  the  basis  of  entering  the  Interim  Government  was  that 
constitution-making  would  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  the  16th 
May.  It  was  agreed  that  we  could  not  require  acceptance  of  the  Statement  as  a 
condition  because  that  would  preclude  a  Sikh  representative  from  serving. 

2.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  felt  that  the  argument  advanced  in  Maulana 
Azad’s  letter  about  Europeans  was  a  powerful  one.  Sir  Edward  Benthall  had 
reported  the  previous  evening  that  the  Europeans  in  Calcutta  did  not  like  the 
proposal  that  they  should  vote  but  not  nominate.  They  were  inclined  to  stand 
out  altogether  if  they  did  anything.  It  was  agreed  that  the  First  Lord  should 
speak  again  to  Sir  E.  Benthall  and  tell  him  that  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy 
would  like  it  conveyed  to  the  Europeans  in  Bengal  that  they  would  see  no 
objection  to  their  taking  [a]  decision  not  to  vote  or  nominate.  (The  First  Lord 
left  the  meeting  in  order  to  see  Sir  Edward  Benthall.) 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  to  be  included  in  the 
Draft  Statement,  it  was  decided  that  the  fourteenth  place  should  be  given  to 
Sir  N.  P.  Engineer,  the  Advocate-General,  who  was  a  Parsee  lawyer  of  high 
quality  and  who  would  make  a  good  Law  Member. 

3 .  It  was  agreed  that  the  proposed  Statement  should  not  be  issued  that  day 
but  that  a  statement  should  be  issued  in  the  afternoon  saying  that  the  Delegation 
were  issuing  a  Statement  the  following  day.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Viceroy 
should  at  once  write  to  Azad  and  Jinnah  informing  them  that  he  must  now 
assume  that  the  attempt  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  composition  of  the 
Interim  Government  had  failed  and  that  consequently  the  Delegation  proposed 
to  issue  tomorrow  a  Statement  on  the  action  they  proposed  to  take. 

The  Viceroy  felt  that  a  reply  must  be  sent  to  Maulana  Azad’s  latest  letter 
and  it  was  agreed  to  consider  the  draft  at  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  telegraph  the  Statement  to  Governors  and  ask  them  to  make  arrange- 
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merits  to  summon  the  Legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  electing  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  issue  of  the  Statement. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jinnah 
informing  him  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  had  been  asked  by  the  Europeans 
whether  they  would  raise  any  objection  to  their  taking  a  decision  not  to  vote 
and  that  the  Delegation  had  replied  that  they  would  have  no  objection.  It  was 
agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  this  until  it  was  known  what  decision  the 
Europeans  had  taken. 


537 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  to  Maulana  Azad 


L/P&J/3/337 :  p .  447 

13  June  1(346 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  14th.1 1  will  reply  to  it  in  detail  in  the  course 
of  today. 

Meanwhile  I  must  assume  from  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  that  my 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  agreement  between  the  two  major  parties  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Interim  Government  has  failed.  The  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
I  have  therefore  decided  to  issue  tomorrow  a  statement  on  the  action  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  take;  and  we  will  let  you  have  a  copy  of  this  before  publication.2 

1  No.  531. 

2  The  Cabinet  Delegation  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  this  letter  in  tel.  Index  75  of  15  June.  L/P&J/10/44: 
ff  201-2. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 
L/P&J  13/337:  p.  449 

13  June  1946 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  that  after  discussion  with  the  Congress  Representa¬ 
tives  I  have  failed  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  composition  of  an  Interim 
Government  on  the  basis  which  I  suggested  to  you.  The  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  myself  have  therefore  decided  to  issue  tomorrow  a  statement  on  the 
action  we  propose  to  take;  and  we  will  let  you  have  a  copy  of  this  before 
publication. 


3  p 
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Note  by  Mr  Mottershead 
Rl3li/i2i:f  170 

SECRET  15  June  194& 

Sir  Edward  Benthall  telephoned  at  12.30  p.m.  to-day  to  say  that  he  had  been 
in  touch  with  Calcutta  again  about  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  European 
vote.  The  question  is  now  before  the  European  Party  in  the  Bengal  Assembly. 
It  is  quite  clear  to  them  that  the  local  Muslims  will  not  stand  for  total  abstention 
from  voting  by  the  Europeans.  Sir  Edward  Benthall  has  reiterated  that  the 
formula  suggested  yesterday1  will  not  meet  the  case.  He  is  telephoning  to 
Calcutta  again  at  1.30  p.m.  to  find  out  the  latest  position. 

Sir  Edward  had  been  asked  whether  if  the  Muslims  went  out  as  a  result  of 
the  suggested  action  by  the  Europeans  the  Congress  would  be  let  in,  i.e.  “given 
the  whole  show”.  He  had  replied  that  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this. 

F.  W.  MOTTERSHEAD 

1  See  No.  522. 
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Note  by  Mr  Mottershead 
L/P&JI3I337:  pp.  447-8 

secret  13  June  1946 

Sir  Edward  Benthall  telephoned  at  2  p.m.  to  say  that  the  European  Party  in  the 
Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  had  today  passed  a  resolution  in  approximately 
the  following  terms: — 

“Desiring  to  avoid  a  breakdown  in  the  Cabinet  Plan  and  agreeing  that 
Indians  should  decide  the  future  constitution  of  India,  the  European  Party 
in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  announce  that  they  will  not  nominate 
anyone  for  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  will  not  vote  for  any 
European  to  sit  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  would  agree  to  use  their 
votes  in  accordance  with  any  agreement  reached  between  the  two  major 
Parties.” 

Sir  Edward  Benthall  said  that  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had  twice 
explained  to  the  European  Party  in  Bengal  that  in  the  view  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission  a  resolution  in  these  terms  would  not  meet  the  case.  The  Europeans 
had  considered  the  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  this  information  but  felt 
that  they  could  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  had  also  asked  them  to 
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hold  up  publication  in  case  there  was  any  further  message  to  be  delivered  to 
them  but  the  resolution  had  in  fact  been  issued  to  the  Press. 

Sir  Edward  said  that  he  understood  that  very  few  of  the  Europeans  had  been 
prepared  to  consider  complete  abstention  and  all  were  agreed  that  some  resolu¬ 
tion  was  necessary  at  once.  The  general  idea  would  be  to  vote  for  “stooges”. 

F.  W.  MOTTERSHEAD 


541 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  to  Maulana  Azad 
L/P&J/5/337 :  PP-  44$~9 

15  June  1946 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  14th  June.1  You  deal  with  matters  on  which  we 
have  already  had  much  discussion. 

2.  We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  further  the  independence  of  India. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  there  must  first  be  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  drawn  up  by  the  people  of  India. 

3.  The  Delegation  and  I  are  aware  of  your  objections  to  the  principle  of 
grouping.  I  would  however  point  out  that  the  statement  of  16th  May  does  not 
make  grouping  compulsory.  It  leaves  the  decision  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  Provinces  concerned  sitting  together  in  sections.  The  only  provision 
which  is  made  is  that  the  representatives  of  certain  Provinces  should  meet  in 
sections  so  that  they  can  decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  form  groups. 
Even  when  this  has  been  done  the  individual  Provinces  are  still  to  have  the 
liberty  to  opt  out  of  the  group  if  they  so  decide. 

4.  I  recognise  the  difficulty  about  the  Europeans  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  I  still  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem  will  be  found. 

5.  Our  discussions  in  regard  to  the  Interim  Government  have  been  on  the 
basis  of  political  parties  and  not  communities.  I  understand  that  this  is  regarded 
as  preferable  now,  as  it  was  at  the  first  Simla  Conference.  In  the  proposed 
Interim  Government  of  myself  and  13  others,  there  will  be  six  Congressmen 
and  5  Muslim  Leaguers.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  called  parity.  Nor  is  there 
parity  between  Hindus  and  Muslims,  there  being  six  Hindus  and  five  Muslims. 

6.  Even  at  this  last  moment,  I  still  hope  that  the  Congress  will  now  accept 
the  statement  and  consent  to  join  the  Interim  Government.2 

1  No.  531. 

2  The  Cabinet  Delegation  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  this  letter  in  tel.  Index  75  of  15  June.  L/P&J/10/44: 
ff  201-2. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  450 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  15  June  1946 ,  4.16 pm 

secret  Received:  15  June,  2.45  pm 

index  72.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation. 

Many  thanks  for  your  Cabin  26. 1 

2.  We  have  now  decided  not  to  issue  the  Statement  today.  We  shall  probably 
issue  it  tomorrow,  Sunday  evening,  at  4  p.m.,  Indian  time. 

3.  We  considered  text  again  this  morning  and  have  made  following  altera¬ 
tions.2 

(i)  Paragraph  2,  third  sentence.  Omit  “the  best  and  most”  and  substitute 
“a  strong  and”. 

(ii)  Paragraph  3.  After  “Interim  Government”  add  “on  the  basis  that  the 
constitution-making  will  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  Statement  of 
May  1 6th”. 

(iii)  Paragraph  5,  second  sentence.  For  “best  possible  coalition”  substitute 
“best  available  coalition”. 

(iv)  Paragraph  7.  Add  as  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  “Should  this  proposal  be 
accepted  the  Viceroy  will  aim  at  inaugurating  the  new  Government 
about  the  26th  June”. 

(v)  Penultimate  paragraph.  Insert  comma  after  “above  lines”.  Delete  last 
fourteen  words  and  substitute  “of  those  willing  to  accept  the  Statement 
of  May  1 6th”. 

1  No.  534.  2  To  the  text  in  No.  526. 
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Cabinet  Delegation  to  Mr  Attlee  (via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 5/337:  pp.  450-1 

immediate  new  Delhi,  15  June  1946,  5. 10  pm 

secret  Received:  15  June,  3.56 pm 

index  73.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  from  Cabinet  Delegation. 

1.  Our  next  succeeding  telegram  contains  text  of  letter1  from  Azad  received 
by  Viceroy  last  night  and  is  followed  by  text  of  two  replies2  sent  by  Viceroy 
today.  This  virtually  breaks  off  discussions  unless  Congress  can  be  satisfied 
about  the  European  vote  and  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Council.  We 
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have  postponed  issue  of  our  Statement  till  tomorrow  and  have  made  some 
alterations  in  it  which  are  being  telegraphed  separately. 

2.  We  feel  that  the  Congress  have  a  good  argument  about  the  Europeans 
but  we  also  feel  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  altering  the  Statement  on 
this  subject.  To  do  so  would  raise  a  host  of  claims  for  alterations  from  others 
such  as  the  Sikhs  and  the  Congress  themselves.  We  have  used  such  influence 
as  we  can  bring  to  bear  to  induce  the  Europeans  in  Bengal  to  decide  themselves 
not  to  vote  or  to  nominate  members  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  spite  of 
the  risk  that  if  they  were  to  do  so  Muslim  League  would  withdraw  their 
acceptance  of  our  scheme.  Europeans  met  today  at  Calcutta  and  it  has  just  been 
reported  to  us  that  they  have  published  a  resolution  stating  that  they  have 
decided  not  to  nominate  any  candidates  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  to  use 
their  votes  in  favour  of  any  European  candidate.  They  would  agree  to  use  their 
votes  in  accordance  with  any  agreement  between  the  two  main  parties.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  will  not  satisfy  Congress  but  we  hope  it  will  avoid  giving 
any  cause  to  the  League  to  withdraw  their  acceptance. 

1  No.  531.  2  Nos.  537  and  541. 


544 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI5/337 :  p.  449 

13  June  1946 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  confidential  letter  of  June  14th1  about  one  of  the 
Muslim  League  nominees. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  accept  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  object  to  names 
put  forward  by  the  Muslim  League,  any  more  than  I  would  accept  similar 
objections  from  the  other  side.  The  test  must  be  that  of  ability. 

1  No.  532. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI3/337 :  pp-  451-2 

16  June  1946 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  June  15  th.1 

I  note  what  you  say  about  grouping.  M^e  abide  by  our  interpretation  of  it. 
As  regards  Europeans,  we  are  clear  that  even  on  a  legal  interpretation  of  the 
statement  of  May  16th,  apart  from  other  considerations,  they  have  not  the 

1  Nos.  537  and  541. 
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right  to  participate  in  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  am  glad  you 
expect  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  our  letter2  and  in  the  course  of  our  talks  to  state 
clearly  what  our  position  is  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  parity.  You  will  remember 
that  parity  was  mentioned  and  considered  at  the  first  Simla  Conference.  That 
parity  was  exactly  the  same  as  is  now  suggested  by  you,  that  is,  parity  between 
Caste  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Owing  to  the  stress  of  war  and  other  conditions 
then  existing  we  were  prepared  to  accept  this  only  for  that  occasion.  It  was  not 
to  be  used  as  a  precedent.  Moreover  this  was  subject  to  the  inclusion  of  at  least 
one  Nationalist  Muslim.  Now  conditions  have  entirely  changed  and  we  have 
to  consider  the  question  in  another  context,  that  of  approaching  independence 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly.  As  we  have  written  to  you,  in  this  context  and 
in  present  circumstances  we  consider  this  kind  of  parity  unfair  and  likely  to 
lead  to  difficulties.  The  whole  scheme  proposed  by  you  in  the  statement  of 
May  1 6th  is  based  on  absence  of  weightage.  And  yet,  in  the  proposed  Provisional 
Government,  there  is  this  weightage,  in  addition  to  other  far-reaching  com¬ 
munal  safeguards. 

We  have  tried  our  utmost  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  and  we  shall 
not  despair  of  it.  But  such  a  settlement,  in  order  to  be  enduring,  must  be  based 
on  strong  foundations.  So  far  as  the  statement  of  May  16th  is  concerned  our 
main  difficulty,  as  we  wrote  to  you,  was  the  European  vote.  If  this  matter  is 
settled,  as  now  appears  likely,  then  this  difficulty  also  goes. 

The  second  and  remaining  difficulty  relates  to  the  proposals  for  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  which  have  to  be  considered  together  with  the  statement. 
The  two  cannot  be  separated.  These  proposals  have  thus  far  been  unacceptable 
to  us,  but  if  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  regard  to  them  is  arrived  at,  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  shoulder  the  burden.3 

2  No.  531. 

3  The  Cabinet  Mission  sent  Mr  Attlee  the  text  of  this  letter  in  tel.  Index  7 6  of  16  June.  L/P&J/10/44: 

ff  191-2. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Sunday ,  16  June  1946  at  9.30  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  432-3 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress  to  the 
Viceroy,  dated  1 6th  June.1 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  had  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Rajagopalachari 
on  the  previous  evening  and  had  understood  from  him  that  the  Congress  had 
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agreed  that  the  outside  limit  of  concession  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  go 
was  an  Interim  Council  of  14  members,  consisting  of  6  Congress  Hindus, 
1  Congress  Scheduled  Caste,  5  Muslim  League,  and  2  Minority.  Sir  Stafford 
said  that  this  information  made  him  feel  that  the  Delegation  should  further 
consider  the  possibility  of  including  Sir  B.  N.  Rao  in  place  of  Sir  N.  P. 
Engineer  in  the  proposed  statement.  He  gathered  that  the  attitude  of  Congress 
was  that  they  would  co-operate  in  the  Interim  Government  and  co-operate 
in  the  Constitution-making  machinery,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  on  the  out¬ 
standing  points,  or  they  would  co-operate  in  neither. 

The  Viceroy  felt  that  an  extremely  difficult  situation  would  arise  if  the 
proposals  for  the  Interim  Council  were  such  as  to  prevent  Jinnah  from  co¬ 
operating. 

Sir  William  Croft  thought  that  if  Sir  B.  N.  Rao  was  included  the  draft 
Statement  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  by  Jinnah.  He  had  accepted 
the  Statement  of  May  16th  and  had  also  given  way  on  parity  under  pressure 
from  us.  He  had  received  an  assurance  that  if  Congress  did  not  accept  the 
Statement  we  would  go  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Muslim  League.  Congress 
had  not  accepted  the  Statement,  or  only  subject  to  reservations.  He  thought 
that  the  Muslims  were,  generally  speaking,  more  genuine  in  their  acceptance 
of  the  Statement  than  the  Congress.  The  letter  from  Azad  made  reservations 
about  grouping  and  left  it  open  to  Congress  to  say  at  a  later  stage  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  put  out  the  Statement  and  Jinnah 
declined  to  come  in  while  the  Congress  accepted  it,  Congress  would  come  into 
the  Interim  Government  and  could  later  go  out  of  the  long-term  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  satisfied  about  the  Europeans. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  there  were  any  intention  of  including  Sir 
B.  N.  Rao,  he  thought  that  the  Statement  should  be  postponed,  and  that  we 
should  try  once  again  to  get  agreement.  He  felt  that  if  Congress  declined  to 
come  into  the  Interim  Government,  Jinnah  would  be  in  a  difficult  position  if 
we  asked  him  to  participate  in  it. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  thought  we  should  adhere  to  the  plan  of  issuing 
the  Statement  this  evening,  and  should  not  include  an  additional  Hindu. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  certainly  not  be  prepared  to 
put  in  another  Hindu.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  danger  of  Jinnah  regarding 
that  as  a  breach  of  faith  and  that  it  would  in  fact  very  nearly  be  one.  Jinnah 
had  played  straight,  and  had  made  a  substantial  concession.  The  Viceroy  did 
not  think  he  would  accept  the  Statement  if  a  Hindu  were  included.  With  a 
Parsee  there  was  a  chance. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  Viceroy.  He  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake,  but  he  felt  that  the  position  of  Congress 
before  world  opinion  would  be  fantastic  if  they  declined  to  participate  because 

1  No.  545. 
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of  the  difference  between  an  additional  Hindu  representative  and  a  Parsee.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  felt  that  as  the  Viceroy  thought 
that  this  proposal  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  faith  with  Jinnah,  it  should 
not  be  adopted. 

2.  The  meeting  considered  a  draft  letter2  to  Mr.  Jinnah  and  Maulana  Azad 
under  cover  of  which  the  Viceroy  proposed  to  forward  the  Statement  in 
advance  of  publication.  There  was  some  discussion  whether  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
Maulana  Azad  should  be  seen  and  handed  the  Statement,  but  it  was  felt  that 
this  would  give  rise  to  a  number  of  enquiries  which  it  was  better  not  to  have  to 
reply  to.  It  was  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  Statement  should  also  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  should 
inform  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  at  their  interview  with  him  at  two  o’clock  of  the 
substance  of  the  Statement  but  not  show  it  to  him. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Statement  and  the  covering  letter  should  be  released 
to  the  Press  at  4  p.m.  and  that  Governors  should  be  told  that  the  Statement 
might  be  shown  to  Provincial  Prime  Ministers  at  two  o’clock. 

2  A  copy  of  this  draft  letter,  which  was  very  similar  to  No.  547,  is  on  L/P&J/10/44:  f  199. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad  and  Mr  Jinnah 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  434 

16  June  1946 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Statement1  which,  as  indicated  in  the  letter 
I  sent  you  yesterday,2  will  be  released  at  4  p.m.  this  evening. 

As  the  Statement  shows,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  prevented  an  agreement  on  the  composition  of  the 
Interim  Government.  We  are  unwilling  to  abandon  our  hope  of  a  working 
partnership  between  the  two  major  parties  and  representatives  of  the  minorities. 
We  have  therefore  done  our  best  to  arrive  at  a  practicable  arrangement  taking 
into  consideration  the  various  conflicting  claims,  and  the  need  for  obtaining 
a  Government  of  capable  and  representative  administrators.  We  hope  that  the 
parties  will  now  take  their  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country  on  the 
basis  set  out  in  our  new  Statement.  We  are  sure  we  can  rely  on  you  and  your 
Working  Committee  to  look  to  the  wider  issues  and  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  this  proposal  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation.3 

1  No.  550.  2  See  Nos.  537  and  538. 

3  Later  on  16  June,  Maulana  Azad  replied:  ‘I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date  and  the  copy 
of  the  Statement  which  you  have  released  today.  The  proposals  contained  in  this  Statement  are 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  I  shall  inform  you  later  of  their  decision.’ 
L/P&J/5/337:  p.  456.  See  No.  565  for  the  text  of  Mrjinnah’s  reply. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Gandhi 
L/P&JI5I337 :  P-  45 6 

No.  592/47.  16  June  1946 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Statement1  we  are  releasing  at  4  p.m.  today.  I  also  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League.  I  hope  that  we  may  rely  on  your  support  for  this  proposal. 

1  No.  550. 
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Note  by  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  oj  Interview  with  Mr  Gandhi  on  Sunday ,  16  June 

1946  at  1.30  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  433-6 

Gandhi  came  to  see  me  today  at  Willingdon  Crescent.  I  described  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  him  stressing  that  the  Viceroy  had  selected  men  that  he  thought  would 
make  a  good  team  and  would  do  good  administrative  work.  I  told  him  what 
the  allocation  between  parties  was,  what  would  happen  if  one  individual  fell 
out,  what  would  happen  if  the  proposal  were  not  accepted,  and  the  need  for  the 
scheme  of  May  16th  to  go  forward. 

I  said  I  understood  that  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  which  in  terms 
would  prevent  them  from  accepting  this  scheme  but  that,  if  it  seemed  good 
to  him,  I  hoped  he  would  not  allow  this  decision  to  prevent  them  from 
accepting.  I  believed  he  knew  that  I  had  only  one  desire — to  promote  the 
independence,  prosperity  and  friendship  of  India  and  as  he  had  the  same  idea 
I  asked  him  to  help  to  get  the  scheme  through. 

He  then  took  the  document  and  read  it.  The  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye 
was  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  which  caused  him  to  smile  and  I  think 
approve.  He  wanted  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  would  happen  if  an  individual 
fell  out  and  I  said  that  if  he  were  a  Congressman  Congress  would  be  consulted. 
In  response  to  enquiry  I  said  I  could  not  commit  the  Viceroy  to  accepting  the 
advice  of  Congress  in  selecting  an  alternative  name  but  I  thought  it  likely  that 
if  after  discussion  with  Congress  they  strongly  urged  a  certain  name  he  would 
probably  accept  it.  He  noted  that  there  was  no  woman  on  the  list,  and  I  said 
that  personally  I  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  found  possible  to  secure  a 
suitable  name. 

He  said  that  he  realised  it  was  not  now  possible  to  alter  a  comma  in  the 
Statement. 
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He  said  that  he  would  examine  it  carefully,  but  of  course  there  was  not 
time  to  do  so  now  as  it  was  nearly  2  o’clock.  He  then  left. 
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Statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  (as  issued  in 

New  Delhi  on  16  June  1946) 


LIP&JI10I44:  ff  212-14 

1.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission,  has  for  some  time  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  forming 
a  coalition  Government  drawn  from  the  two  major  parties  and  certain  of  the 
minorities.  The  discussions  have  revealed  the  difficulties  which  exist  for  the 
two  major  parties  in  arriving  at  any  agreed  basis  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
Government. 


2.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  appreciate  these  difficulties  and  the 
efforts  which  the  two  parties  have  made  to  meet  them.  They  consider  however 
that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  further  prolonging  these  discussions. 
It  is  indeed  urgently  necessary  that  a  strong  and  representative  interim  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  set  up  to  conduct  the  very  heavy  and  important  business  that 
has  to  be  carried  through. 


3.  The  Viceroy  is  therefore  issuing  invitations1  to  the  following  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  interim  Government  on  the  basis  that  the  constitution  making 
will  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  Statement  of  May  16th: — 


Sardar  Baldev  Singh 
Sir  N.  P.  Engineer 
Mr.  Jagjivan  Ram 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah 
Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan 
Mr.  H.  K.  Mahtab 


Dr.  John  Matthai 

Nawab  Mohammed  Ismail  Khan 

Khwaja  Sir  Nazimuddin 

Sardar  Abdur  Rab  Nishtar 

Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachari 

Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad 

Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel 


If  any  of  those  invited  is  unable  for  personal  reasons  to  accept,  the  Viceroy 
will,  after  consultation,  invite  some  other  person  in  his  place. 

4.  The  Viceroy  will  arrange  the  distribution  of  portfolios  in  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  parties. 


5.  The  above  composition  of  the  interim  Government  is  in  no  way  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  the  solution  of  any  other  communal  question.  It  is  an 
expedient  put  forward  to  solve  the  present  difficulty  only,  and  to  obtain  the 
best  available  coalition  Government. 
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6.  The  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  believe  that  Indians  of  all  com¬ 
munities  desire  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  matter  so  that  the  process 
of  constitution-making  can  go  forward  and  that  the  Government  of  India  may 
be  carried  on  as  efficiently  as  possible  in  the  meantime. 

7.  They  therefore  hope  that  all  parties  especially  the  two  major  parties  will 
accept  this  proposal  so  as  to  overcome  the  present  obstacles,  and  will  co-operate 
for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  interim  Government.  Should  this  proposal 
be  accepted  the  Viceroy  will  aim  at  inaugurating  the  new  Government  about 
26th  June. 

8.  In  the  event  of  the  two  major  parties  or  either  of  them  proving  unwilling 
to  join  in  the  setting  up  of  a  coalition  Government  on  the  above  lines,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  interim  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the 
Statement  of  May  16th. 

9.  The  Viceroy  is  also  directing  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  to  summon 
the  Provincial  legislative  assemblies  forthwith  to  proceed  with  the  elections 
necessary  for  the  setting  up  of  the  constitution-making  machinery  as  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Statement  of  May  16th.2 

1  The  letter  of  invitation  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  para,  is  included  in  L/P&J/5/337. 

2  Lord  Wavell  did  this  in  tel.  1295-S  of  15  June.  R/3/1/121:  f  171. 
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Pandit  Nehru  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


R/3l  1/114:  f  3°9 


20  AKBAR  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI,  l6 June  I946 


Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  today’s  date1  inviting  me  to  join  the  proposed 
Interim  Government.  I  thank  you  for  this  invitation.  The  matter  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  I  shall  write  after  they  reach 
a  decision.2 


Yours  sincerely, 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 


1  See  No.  550,  note  1. 

2  Mr  Patel,  Mr  Prasad  and  Mr  Rajagopalachari  also  replied  on  16  June  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
to  Lord  Wavell’s  invitation.  Mr  Mahtab  wrote  to  Lord  Wavell  on  18  June  saying  that  ‘I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  any  definite  reply  until  I  hear  from  the  President  Maulana  Azad.’  Mr  Jagjivan  Ram 
telegraphed  on  18  June  that  he  would  ‘communicate  my  decision  after  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee’s  final  opinion’.  R/3/1/114:  ff  310-12,  338,  341. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram,  R/^/ 1/114:  f  Joy 

immediate  16  June  1946,  11.28  pm 

confidential  Received:  17 June,  4  am 

No.  1543-S.  Your  telegram  No.  1299  June  15  th.1 1  have  just  discussed  statement 
with  Baldev  Singh.  He  said  he  hoped  all  parties  would  accept  it  and  that  he  was 
personally  ready  to  serve.  During  private  meeting  on  June  9th  and  June  10th 
Sikhs  had  decided  (a)  to  participate  in  Interim  Government  and  (b)  not  repeat 
not  to  boycott  elections  to  Constituent  Assembly.  Direct  action  would  be  last 
resort  if  they  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted.  I  note  that  this  is  much  milder 
and  more  definite  than  anything  Baldev  Singh  has  so  far  told  me  about  Sikh 
intentions. 

2.  Baldev  Singh  added  however  that  he  would  have  to  await  and  study  party 
reactions  before  deciding  whether  to  accept  invitation.  He  hoped  important 
portfolio  would  be  allotted  to  him.  If  he  left  Punjab  before  elections  for  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  Ministry  might  be  in  grave  difficulty.  This  was  point  he  had 
to  bear  in  mind. 

3 .  He  could  not  say  what  position  would  be  if  League  or  Congress  refused 
to  cooperate  but  on  whole  he  thought  decision  to  proceed  with  elections  forth¬ 
with  was  sound.  He  obviously  thought  League  might  run  out  and  that 
Assembly  session  would  be  very  difficult  if  League  or  Congress  refused  to  take 
part  in  elections. 

1  Asking  Sir  E.  Jenkins  to  show  Sardar  Baldev  Singh  the  Statement  (No.  550)  in  advance  of  its 
publication.  R/3/1/114:  f  286. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

17  June  1946  at  9.30  am 

L/F&J/ 5/337-  pp-  458-9 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  circulated  a  short  note1  recording  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  previous  day.  He  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  also  reported  that 
they  had  had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  the  previous  evening.  Mr. 
Rajagopalachari  said  that  the  Congress  Working  Committee  were  about 
equally  divided  for  and  against  the  Statement  at  the  end  of  the  long  meeting 
that  afternoon.  At  the  outset  Sardar  Patel  had  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
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Statement  but  this  had  been  set  aside  by  Mr.  Gandhi  who  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  it.  There  were,  however,  three  points  on  which  the  Congress  felt  difficulty. 
These  were: — 

(/)  The  exclusion  of  Mr.  Sarat  Bose  whom  the  Congress  wished  to  have  in 
order  to  control  the  Left-Wing  of  their  party  and  to  represent  Bengal  and  also 
because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Congress  in  the  Central  Legislature.  As  regards 
Mr.  Mahtab  they  felt  that  he  was  too  young  and  could  not  be  spared  from 
Orissa. 

(ii)  The  inclusion  of  Sardar  Nishtar  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  Frontier 
elections.  This  objection  came  from  the  Congress  Muslims  on  the  Frontier  and 
might  be  overcome. 

(iii)  Mr.  Gandhi  had  had  an  idea  that  as  they  had  got  away  from  parity 
they  might  show  the  non-communal  nature  of  the  Government  by  including  a 
non-League  non-Congress  Muslim  (Mr.  Zakir  Hussain)  as  one  of  the  Congress 
quota. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Rajagopalachari, 
and  also  with  the  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  whom  he  had  met  that  morning,  he 
had  taken  the  line  that  if  Mahtab  stood  down  the  Viceroy  would  consult  the 
Congress  as  to  a  substitute. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  his  recollection  was  that  the  Secret 
Service  had  produced  clear  information  that  Sarat  Bose  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  Japanese  immediately  before  the  war  and,  he  thought,  also  during  it. 
He  supposed,  however,  that  if  the  Congress  really  pressed  for  Bose  to  be 
included  he  would  have  to  agree. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  had  urged  that  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  should  see  the  Maulana  and  discuss  the  above  points  with  him. 
It  had  therefore  been  arranged  that  the  Maulana  should  see  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  at  12.15.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  feared  that 
all  these  interviews  with  the  Congress  might  worsen  the  situation  with  Mr. 
Jinnah.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Abell  should  let  Mr.  Jinnah  know  that  the 
Congress  had  been  asking  for  these  interviews  and  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  would 
like  to  come  and  see  His  Excellency,  His  Excellency  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  him. 

II.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  read  a  telegram2  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Punjab  reporting  that  Baldev  Singh  had  said  that  the  Sikhs  had  decided  to  come 
into  the  Interim  Government  and  to  join  in  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  A  note  recording  an  interview  with  Major  Short  and  Giani  Kartar 
Singh  was  also  circulated.3 

1  No.  549.  2  No.  552. 

3  At  this  interview  Giani  Kartar  Singh  told  Major  Short  that  the  Sikhs  did  not  attach  much  hope  to 

the  possibility  that  an  assurance  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  two  major  communities  that  in 

Group  B  the  Sikhs  could  have  a  right  of  communal  voting  on  matters  which  affected  the  Sikh 
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III.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  had  a  telegram  from  the 
Resident  in  Kashmir  reporting  that  Nehru  had  informed  the  Kashmir  Govern¬ 
ment  that  he  would  be  arriving  there  on  the  19th  June  with  lawyers  to  defend 
Abdullah  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  trial  would  be  given  up.  The  Kashmir 
Government  had  replied  that  the  matter  was  sub  judice  and  that  lawyers  from 
outside  would  need  permission  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  participate.  They 
had  also  indicated  that  they  intended  to  prevent  Nehru  from  entering  Kashmir. 
The  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  Nehru’s  intention  might  be  mentioned  to  the 
Maulana  at  the  interview  in  the  hope  of  dissuading  him  from  going. 

community.  They  would  be  satisfied,  however,  if  Lord  Wavell  could  obtain  these  assurances  from 
the  two  parties.  Giani  Kartar  Singh  felt  that  unless  such  assurances  were  obtained  fairly  quickly  by 
the  Viceroy  it  would  be  hard  to  hold  the  Sikh  community  for  more  than  a  month. 

Giani  Kartar  Singh  also  said  that  the  Sikhs  wished  to  have  the  right  of  communal  voting  in  the 
Union  Constituent  Assembly  in  respect  of  (a)  their  position  in  the  Armed  Forces;  (b)  their  position 
in  the  Civil  Services;  and  (c)  their  right  to  representation  in  the  Central  Legislature  and  to  at  least 
one  representative  in  the  Union  Executive.  L/P&J/10/33:  f  15. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P&J p.  462 

secret  new  Delhi,  17 June  1946 ,  2  pm 

most  immediate  Received :  17  June,  9  am 

index  77.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Secretary 
of  State. 

Reactions  to  our  Statement  have  been  good  in  Hindu  quarters.  There  are  no 
reliable  indications  of  Muslim  attitude  yet  but  Dawn  is  somewhat  critical. 

2.  We  were  informed  confidentially  by  Rajagopalachari  last  night  that 
Gandhi  had  exerted  his  influence  with  Working  Committee  in  favour  of  our 
proposals  and  that  at  the  end  of  their  meeting  they  were  divided  about  equally 
for  and  against.  There  are  three  points  which  are  troubling  them: — 

(i)  The  inclusion  of  Mahtab  instead  of  Sarat  Bose  who  was  one  of  the 
Congress  nominees. 

(ii)  The  inclusion  of  Nishtar  who  is  a  Frontier  League  Muslim. 

(Hi)  An  idea  of  Gandhi’s  that  they  might  make  a  demonstration  against 
communalism  by  including  among  the  Congress  quota  a  non-League 
and  non-Congress  Muslim. 


3.  We  cannot  accommodate  them  on  items  (ii)  and  (iii)  and  hope  that  these 
may  not  be  pursued.  Viceroy  did  not  feel  that  he  could  include  Bose  who  was 
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clearly  established  by  Secret  Service  information  to  be  in  contact  with  Japanese 
during  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  Viceroy  thinks  that  if  other  Congress 
nominees  accept  but  Mahtab  declines  for  personal  reasons  and  he  is  then  pressed 
by  Congress  to  accept  Bose,  he  will  have  to  give  way  though  he  will  do  so 
reluctantly.  Congress  arguments  for  including  Bose  are  first  that  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  Congress  party  in  the  Central  Legislature,  secondly  that  they  wish  to 
have  a  recognised  Left  Wing  leader  in  the  Government  who  they  think  will 
exert  a  steadying  influence  on  their  extremists,  and  thirdly,  in  order  to  secure 
representation  of  Bengal  Hindus. 

4.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  could  not  allow  the  whole  thing  to  break 
down  over  the  inclusion  of  Bose.  If  so,  would  you  kindly  have  the  position 
explained  to  the  Palace  and  ascertain  whether  the  King  would  agree  to  Bose’s 
appointment.  King  has  given  informal  approval  to  the  names  in  the  Statement 
and  has  given  discretion  to  Viceroy  and  myself  to  make  variations  if  necessary 
but  I  feel  that  case  of  Bose  is  rather  exceptional. 

5.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  your  reply  and  King’s  approval  if 
possible  this  evening. 


555 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawah  of  Bhopal 

LIP&JI5/337:  pp.  461-2 

No.  592/45.  17  June  1946 

In  my  letter  of  19th  May1  to  Your  Highness  I  suggested  that  the  meeting  of 
representative  Princes  and  Ministers  which  was  to  take  place  in  Bombay  early 
in  June  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  States  to  set  up  the  Negotiating 
Committee  contemplated  by  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  of  May  x6th; 
and  I  asked  that  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  to  constitute  the  Committee 
might  be  communicated  to  my  Private  Secretary  before  the  15th  June. 

I  understood  from  Your  Highness  when  I  saw  you  on  12th  June  that  it  is 
the  Princes’  present  intention  to  nominate  three  of  their  Order  to  the  Nego¬ 
tiating  Committee.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  Princes  themselves  to 
decide;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  a  body  of  opinion  among  them  which  does  not 
support  the  present  proposal;  and  I  would  suggest,  for  reasons  which  I  explained 
personally  to  Your  Highness,  that  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
question  before  Your  Highness  replies  finally  to  my  letter  of  19th  May. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  Your  Highness’s  reply  could  be  sent  before  the  5  th  July. 


1  No.  333. 
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Note  of  Interview  between  Mr  Jinnah ,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  and  Mr  Alexander 

on  Monday,  17  June  ig46 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  456S 

Mr.  Jinnah  arrived  at  7  p.m.  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  mention  in  passing 
the  question  of  the  Europeans  voting  in  Section  C.  He  had  heard,  but  he  did 
not  believe,  that  very  strong  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Europeans  not  to  cast  their  votes.  He  did  not  comment  further  on  this  but 
said  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  figures  in  Assam  had  not  been  worked  out 
correctly  according  to  population.  If  they  had  been  done  so  he  claimed  that 
the  Muslims  would  be  at  least  one  seat  better  off  in  Section  C. 

He  then  gave  a  long  description  of  the  question  of  parity  in  the  Interim 
Government  going  back  to  the  Simla  talks  of  1945.  Coming  to  the  Simla 
discussions  of  1946  he  pointed  out  that  while  the  Congress  took  exception  in 
writing  to  a  large  number  of  matters  they  had  never  questioned  the  matter  of 
parity  in  the  Interim  Government.  I1  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  matters  which 
they  had  dealt  with  in  writing  were  confined  to  the  long-term  issue  and  that 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  Interim  Government  had  been  conducted 
verbally  by  the  Viceroy,  and  that  I  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  Congress  from  the 
start  had  disagreed  with  the  idea  of  parity. 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  though  the  Viceroy  had  not  given  him 
any  specific  assurance  that  an  Interim  Government  on  the  lines  of  parity  would 
be  created,  he  had  conducted  the  discussion  on  the  basis  of  parity  and  that  it 
was  on  this  basis  Mr.  Jinnah  had  agreed  to  come  in.  I  said  I  quite  understood 
his  position  and  it  was  true  that  the  Viceroy  was  endeavouring  to  construct 
an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  parity,  but  he  had  not  found  it  possible 
to  do  so.  Accordingly,  if  Mr.  Jinnah  had  given  a  promise  on  this  basis  to  take 
part  in  the  Government  he  was  released  from  this  promise  when  the  basis  was 
changed. 

Mr.  Jinnah  then  referred  in  detail  to  the  various  concessions  that  he  had  made 
and  in  particular  to  the  one  regarding  a  member  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  He 
seemed  to  suggest,  though  I  do  not  think  he  said  so  specifically,  that  the  member 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  would  not  be  a  Congress  member.  In  any  case  he  felt 
he  was  being  pushed  all  the  time  and  that  the  Mission  had  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  Congress  and  were  driving  Mr.  Jinnah  further  and  further. 
I  interjected  that  the  Mission  had  rejected  most  of  the  demands  of  the  Congress 
and  that  the  Congress  held  that  we  had  yielded  too  much  to  Mr.  Jinnah. 

I  gathered,  however,  that  Mr.  Jinnah  was  prepared  to  accept  all  these  points 
provided  he  could  get  assurances  on  two  major  matters. 
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In  the  first  place  he  wanted  to  be  clear  as  to  the  stage  at  which  the  discussion 
of  portfolios  would  come  in.  If  he  decided  to  accept  he  did  not  want  Congress 
to  qualify  its  acceptance  by  unreasonable  demands  relating  to  the  allocation  of 
portfolios.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  either  the  negotiation  of  portfolios 
should  proceed  in  advance  of  acceptance  on  both  sides  or  both  parties  ought 
to  accept  and  the  portfolios  be  settled  afterwards.  Of  these  two  he  favoured 
the  second  course  and  he  hoped  that  the  Viceroy  would  give  him  an  assurance 
to  that  effect.  I  told  him  that  I  would  endeavour  to  arrange  an  interview 
between  him  and  the  Viceroy  at  which  this  point  could  be  taken  up. 

On  this  question  of  portfolios  Mr.  Jinnah  made  a  further  point.  He  said  that 
in  view  of  his  position  as  President  of  the  Muslim  League  and  as  he  would 
probably  want  to  serve  on  the  Constitution-making  Body,  he  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  he  would  have  time  to  enter  the  Interim  Government.  He 
had  asked  the  Viceroy  for  the  portfolio  of  Defence  because  he  thought  that  this 
would  be  suitable  from  every  point  of  view.  Could  he  be  assured  that  if  he 
himself  did  not  come  into  the  Government  this  portfolio  could  be  given  to 
one  of  his  party?  I  said  that  this  was  of  course  a  matter  for  the  Viceroy  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  reasonable  demand  because  the  Viceroy  would  naturally 
want  to  allocate  the  portfolios  according  to  the  actual  ministers  who  were 
willing  to  take  them. 

The  second  point  on  which  Mr.  Jinnah  wanted  assurance  was  regarding  the 
promise  that  he  was  given  to  understand  the  Congress  President  had  given  that 
inside  the  Interim  Government  any  question  involving  a  major  communal 
issue  (on  which  the  Viceroy  would  decide)  could  not  be  carried  unless  both  of 
the  major  parties  concurred.  I  said  that  I  thought  that  without  any  such  specific 
promise  the  position  was  bound  to  be  more  or  less  what  Mr.  Jinnah  wanted 
because  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  coalition  but  that  this  matter  also  could  be 
raised  in  Mr.  Jinnah ’s  interview  with  the  Viceroy  who  might  be  able  to  get  from 
Congress  a  written  acknowledgment  that  this  undertaking  would  apply  to  the 
set-up  in  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  Mission  on  June  16th. 

Mr.  Jinnah  seemed  to  think  that  he  would  not  need  to  summon  the  whole 
body  of  the  League  and  that  it  was  quite  likely  he  might  be  in  a  position  to 
give  an  answer  on  the  following  day  when  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
League  were  meeting  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Jinnah  was  very  friendly  throughout 
the  interview  and  I  gathered  that  provided  he  could  get  the  assurances  on  the 
two  points  he  was  going  to  recommend  acceptance  to  his  Working  Committee. 

1  i.e.  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence. 
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Cabinet.  C.M.  (46)  59th  Conclusions,  Minute  3 
Rl3<>lil7 •  ff  n9~24 

Those  present  at  this  Meeting  held  at  10  Downing  Street,  S.W.i,  on  17  June  1946 
at 3  pm  were:  Mr  Attlee  (in  the  Chair),  Mr  Herbert  Morrison,  Mr  Arthur  Greenwood, 
Mr  Hugh  Dalton,  Lord  Jowitt,  Viscount  Addison,  Mr  G.  H.  Hall,  Mr  J.J.  Lawson, 
Viscount  Stansgate,  Mr  J.  Westwood,  Mr  G.  A.  Isaacs,  Mr  E.  Shinwell,  Miss  Ellen 
Wilkinson,  Mr  Aneurin  Bevan,  Mr  T.  Williams 

Also  present  during  discussion  of  item  3  were:  Mr  John  Strachey,  Mr  P.  J.  Noel - 
Baker,  Mr  Arthur  Henderson,  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Alanbrooke,  Admiral  Sir  John 
H.  D.  Cunningham,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Lord  Tedder,  General  Sir 
Hastings  Ismay,  Sir  Orme  Sargent 

INDIA 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  57th  Conclusions,  Minute  2)1 
The  Cabinet  had  before  them: — 

(i)  A  note  by  the  Additional  Secretary  (C.P.  (46)  23 1)2  covering  an  ex¬ 
change  of  telegrams  with  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  India  on  the  subject  of 
the  constitutional  position. 

(ii)  A  note  by  the  Secretary  (C.P.  (46)  229)2  setting  out  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Defence  Committee  on  a  report  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  military  implications  of  the  possible  courses  of  action  suggested 
by  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  in  C.P.  (46)  217.4 

(iii)  A  memorandum  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  (C.P.  (46)  222)2  on  the 
possible  effect  of  the  situation  in  India  on  foreign  relations. 

(iv)  A  memorandum  by  the  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (C.P.  (46)  221)6  outlining  a  possible  provisional  constitution  which 
would  give  an  interim  Government  of  India  the  maximum  possible 
statutory  independence  of  control  by  Whitehall. 

The  Cabinet’s  discussion  and  conclusions  are  recorded  in  the  Secretary’s 
Standard  File  of  Cabinet  Conclusions.7 


Confidential  Annex  to  No.  557 
Constitutional  Position 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  summarised  to  the  Cabinet  the  latest  developments  in 
the  negotiations  in  India  as  set  out  in  recent  telegrams  from  the  Cabinet 
Mission  and  the  Viceroy  (index  70~77)-8  It  had  not  so  far  proved  possible  to 
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get  both  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress  Party  to  agree  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  interim  Government,  and,  since  the  situation  was  worsening  through 
the  prolonged  delay,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Viceroy  should  issue  invita¬ 
tions  to  join  an  interim  Government  to  five  members  of  the  Muslim  League, 
five  members  of  the  Congress  Party,  one  scheduled  caste  Indian  (Congress), 
one  Sikh,  one  Parsee  and  one  Indian  Christian.  The  announcement9  that  these 
invitations  had  been  issued,  which  had  been  made  on  the  previous  day,  had 
made  it  clear  that  if  the  members  of  the  main  parties  or  of  one  of  them  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  invitations,  an  interim  Government  would  be  formed 
which  would  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  1 6th  May.  Though  the  first  Hindu  reactions  to  the  announcement 
seemed  favourable,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Congress  Party  would 
make  difficulties  about  accepting  the  invitations.  It  was  possible  that,  to  ease 
these  difficulties,  the  Viceroy  might  be  pressed  to  include  Sarat  Bose  in  place 
of  one  of  the  other  Congress  representatives.  There  were  objections  to  his 
inclusion  on  account  of  certain  of  his  past  activities,  and  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Mission  had  therefore  sought  guidance  on  whether,  if  this  point  was  pressed, 
the  Viceroy  should  yield. 

In  discussion,  there  was  very  warm  appreciation  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Viceroy  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  close;  and  the 
view  was  expressed  that,  though  the  outstanding  difficulty  must  not  be  mini¬ 
mised,  there  were  good  grounds  for  believing  that  both  Hindus  and  Muslims 
would  be  most  reluctant  to  see  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  negotiations. 
While  realising  to  the  full  the  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  Sarat  Bose  in  the 
interim  Government,  the  Cabinet  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  jeopardise 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  simply  on  this  account. 

The  Cabinet — 

(1)  Invited  the  Prime  Minister  to  seek  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  to  Sarat 
Bose’s  appointment  to  the  interim  Government  if  the  Congress  Party 
should  press  for  this. 

Military  implications  of  possible  courses  of  action  in  event  of  breakdown 

(Previous  Reference:  C.M.  (46)  55th  Conclusions,  Confidential  Annex)10 

The  Cabinet  then  discussed  the  note  by  the  Secretary  (C.P.  (46)  229)  setting 
out  the  conclusions  of  the  Defence  Committee  on  an  appreciation  by  the 

1  No.  466. 

2  A  covering  note,  dated  14  June,  circulating  Nos.  525,  526  and  534.  R/30/1/7:  f  no. 

3  No.  529.  4  See  No.  455,  note  2.  5  No.  528.  6  No.  510. 

7  i.e.  the  Confidential  Annex  below. 

8  See  Nos.  525  (Index  70),  526  (Index  71),  542  (Index  72),  543  (Index  73)  and  554  (Index  77).  Tels. 
Index  74-76  transmitted  to  Mr  Attlee  the  texts  of  Nos.  531,  537,  541  and  545.  L/P&J/10/44. 

9  No.  550.  10  No.  455. 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  military  implications  of  the  possible  courses  of  action  in 
the  event  of  a  breakdown  of  the  negotiations. 

This  appreciation,  which  was  annexed  to  C.P.  (46)  229,  concluded  that  a 
policy  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  would  not  only  fail  to  safeguard  our 
strategic  interests  but  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war  in  India,  a  situation 
which  would  be  completely  unacceptable  on  military  grounds.  A  policy  of 
remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and  firmly  accepting  responsibility  for  law 
and  order  would  result,  if  the  Indian  Army  remained  loyal,  in  an  acceptable 
military  commitment  and  would  safeguard  our  long-term  strategic  interests. 
If  the  Indian  Army  did  not  remain  loyal,  as  might  happen  if  the  situation  was 
not  handled  firmly,  it  might  be  necessary,  if  we  were  not  to  abandon  India 
ignominiously,  to  provide  five  British  divisions  as  reinforcements,  with  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  commitments  in  the  Middle  East,  Greece,  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  with  serious  effects  on  our  import  and  export  programmes 
and  on  the  demobilisation  scheme. 

The  Defence  Committee  had  endorsed  these  conclusions  and  had  invited  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  prepare  plans  to  meet  the  situation  if  we  adopted  a  policy  of 
remaining  in  the  whole  of  India  and  the  Indian  Army  did  not  remain  loyal.11 
They  had  also  invited  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  prepare  plans  for  the  early 
evacuation  of  British  women  and  children  from  India  and  had  agreed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  that  no  further  women  and  children  should  be  embarked  for  India  from 
this  country. 

the  prime  minister  said  that  the  Defence  Committee  had  taken  the  view 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  take  any  overt  action  at  the  moment  to 
reinforce  our  troops  in  India.  Even  if  such  action  were  taken  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  reinforcements  to  reach  India  in  time,  should  the  situation 
take  a  serious  turn  in  the  near  future;  while  the  news  that  reinforcements  were 
being  sent  might  precipitate  the  crisis  we  sought  to  avert. 

The  Cabinet  were  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  military  implications 
of  both  the  courses  of  action  discussed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  latest  developments  gave  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
situation  would  not  now  turn  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  either  course 
necessary. 

The  Cabinet — 

(2)  Took  note  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Defence  Committee  on  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  situation  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  set  out  in  C.P.  (46)  229. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER-SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  recalled 
that  the  Defence  Committee  had  agreed  in  principle  that  no  further  women 
and  children  should  be  embarked  for  India  while  the  present  situation  existed. 
Some  250  women  and  children  had  already  booked  passages  to  sail  for  India 
before  the  end  of  June.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cancel  these  passages  and  the 
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Viceroy  had  now  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prevent  these  women 
and  children  from  sailing. 

The  Cabinet — 

(3)  Agreed  that,  until  the  situation  was  clearer,  no  further  action  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  women  and  children  sailing  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  India. 

Effect  on  foreign  relations 

The  Cabinet  next  considered  a  memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (C.P.  (46)  222)  regarding  the  possible  effect  upon  foreign 
relations  of  developments  in  India.  The  memorandum  set  out  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  situation  could  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations  Organisation  on 
the  initiative  of  either  a  foreign  government  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  India.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  such  a  reference  would 
have  serious  repercussions  on  our  prestige  and  would  not,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  bring  any  practical  help  either  to  us  or  to  India.  Accordingly  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  should  be  avoided  or,  if  proposed 
by  another  Power,  be  resisted.  The  memorandum  also  concluded  that  any 
appearance  that  we  were  abandoning  our  position  in  India  without  a  solution 
would  immediately  weaken  our  world  position.  Equally  the  premature  with¬ 
drawal  of  British  forces  from  Germany,  Italy,  Greece  or  the  Middle  East,  or 
the  withdrawal  of  Indian  forces  from  Indonesia,  would  weaken  most  seriously 
our  influence  in  those  areas. 

In  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  paragraph  16  of  C.P.  (46)  222  was  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  we  should  at  this  stage  communicate  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  hypothetical  courses  of  action  which  we  had  under 
consideration,  but  merely  that  we  should  inform  them,  once  we  had  decided 
on  a  particular  course  of  action. 

The  Cabinet — 

(4)  Took  note  of  C.P.  (46)  222. 

11  On  26  June,  General  Mayne  pointed  out  in  a  minute  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  that  General  Auchinleck’s 
statement  to  the  Cabinet  that  ‘as  much  as  four  or  five  divisions  might  be  required’  for  reinforcements 
in  India  if  the  Indian  Army  did  not  stay  loyal  (see  No.  455,  page  816),  was  probably  only  a 
snap  estimate.  Moreover  the  Viceroy  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  confirm  it  or  express  his 
views  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  dispatch  of  considerable  British  reinforcements.  Sir  D.  Monteath 
therefore  sent  a  telegram  No.  11749  of  26  June  to  Sir  W.  Croft  asking  inter  alia  whether  five  rein¬ 
forcing  divisions  was  still  the  figure  on  which  the  C.O.S.  should  base  their  plans.  Sir  W.  Croft’s 
reply,  tel.  Misc.  147  of  27  June,  said  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  felt  that,  since  the  situation  did  not 
now  call  for  emergency  measures,  plans  for  British  reinforcements  could  await  their  return.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  C.O.S.  Committee  on  3  July  1946,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  planning  for  the  provision  of  these  reinforcements  should  be  cancelled  as  the 
contingency  which  such  planning  was  designed  to  meet  did  not  now  seem  likely  to  arise.  Lord 
Montgomery  remarked  that  ‘in  any  case  the  provision  of  these  divisions  would  be  impossible  in 
view  of  the  present  situation  in  Palestine  and  Venezia  Giulia’.  L/WS/1/1030:  ff  61,  63-4,  67. 
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A  possible  alternative  constitution  for  an  interim  Government 

The  Cabinet  then  discussed  the  memorandum  by  the  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  India  (C.P.  (46)  221)  outlining  a  possible  constitution 
which  would  give  India,  pending  the  working  out  of  her  permanent  constitu¬ 
tion,  an  interim  Government  elected  by  a  federal  legislature  and  with  the 
maximum  statutory  independence  of  control  by  Whitehall. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER-SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  proposals  were  put  forward  as  a  course  which  might  be  worth 
considering,  as  an  alternative  to  a  return  to  the  present  regime,  if  the  present 
negotiations  broke  down  over  the  composition  of  the  interim  Government. 
The  main  feature  of  the  proposals  would  be  a  federal  legislature  consisting  of 
a  single  chamber  composed  of  some  250  members  elected  by  the  provincial 
legislatures  and  of  a  maximum  of  125  members  from  the  States.  The  federal 
Ministry  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  after  election  by  the 
federal  legislature,  arrangements  being  made  to  ensure  a  proper  proportion 
between  the  various  communities.  The  powers  of  the  Central  Government 
would  be  based  on  the  federal  list  and  concurrent  list  in  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1935,  but  the  provincial  legislatures  would  be  able  to  withdraw 
from  the  federal  legislature  any  item  in  either  list  other  than  defence  and 
external  affairs  and  the  means  to  execute  them. 

The  proposals  would  involve  the  passage  of  a  short  Bill  through  Parliament 
in  this  country. 

In  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  both  the  major  communities  would  be  willing  to  help  to  run  it.  Would 
there  in  point  of  fact  be  any  assurance  that  they  would  do  so  ?  It  was  also  felt 
that  difficulties  would  arise  if  some  but  not  all  provinces  withdrew  a  subject 
from  the  federal  legislature.  In  the  case  of  currency  or  customs,  for  instance,  this 
would  be  bound  to  cause  trouble.  In  any  event  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  India  before  pursuing  the 
proposals  further. 

The  Cabinet — 


(5)  Took  note  of  C.P.  (46)  221. 
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Mr  Attlee  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram,  L/P&J/ 10/22:  f  122 

most  immediate  iy  June  1946,  4.25  pm 

SECRET 

cabin  27.  Following  for  Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  Prime  Minister. 
Your  index  77, 1  paragraph  4.  Cabinet  agree  and  the  King  has  approved. 

1  No.  554. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  18  June  1946  at  10  am 

L/P&J/5I337:  pp-  459-0 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  reported  orally  the  main  points  of  the  conversation 
which  he  and  the  First  Lord  had  had  with  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  previous  evening. 
This  conversation  is  reported  in  a  separate  note1  of  the  interview  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  seen  Maulana 
Azad  as  arranged  on  the  previous  day.  He  had  raised  the  three  points  which 
Rajagopalachari  had  warned  them  were  troubling  Congress.  These  were: — 

1.  The  selection  of  Sardar  Nishtar.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  think  that 
this  was  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble  though  the  Congress  had  sent  for 
Ghaffar  Khan  to  discuss  it. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  Sarat  Chandra  Bose.  To  this  the  Congress  clearly 
attached  considerable  importance.  He  had  told  Azad  that  if  the  Congress 
decided  that  Mahatab  must  be  kept  to  Orissa,  Azad  could  discuss  the  question  of 
who  should  take  his  place  with  the  Viceroy.  He  had  not  committed  the  Viceroy 
in  any  way  but  had  said  that  he  was  sure  the  Viceroy  would  give  weight  to  the 
wishes  of  Congress. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  Muslim  to  fill  one  of  the  five  Congress  seats. 
Azad  had  not  mentioned  Zakir  Hussain  but  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
the  man  they  had  in  mind.  The  Viceroy  said  he  did  not  think  that  Jinnah  could 
object  to  the  inclusion  of  Zakir  Hussain.  At  Simla  in  May  when  the  Congress 
had  talked  of  including  a  Muslim  in  their  own  quota  Jinnah  had  not  raised  any 
objection. 

1  No.  556. 
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There  was  some  discussion  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  point  that  he  should  be  given  an 
assurance  that  if  the  Muslim  League  came  in  the  Congress  would  not  be 
allowed  to  exact  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  best  portfolios  as  the  price  of  their 
coming  in  also.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  were  two  alternatives. 
One  was  to  get  the  portfolios  agreed  before  the  final  acceptance  of  each  party, 
and  the  other  was  to  insist  on  both  parties  accepting  before  discussing  port¬ 
folios  at  all.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  Statement  of  the  1 6th  June  said  that  the 
portfolios  would  be  decided  after  acceptance. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Jinnah  that  the  Viceroy 
would  arrange  to  see  him  today.  With  Maulana  Azad  the  initiative  had  been 
left  to  him.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Viceroy  to  see  Azad 
first  if  possible  as  the  interview  might  affect  the  reply  to  Mr.  Jinnah  in  regard 
to  portfolios. 

II.  The  meeting  considered  a  revised  memorandum2  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Rights  of  Citizens,  Minorities  and  Tribal  and  Excluded  Areas. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  memorandum  was  generally  suitable  but  it  was  felt  that 
it  should  be  more  specific  as  to  the  communal  composition  of  the  12  original 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  They  would  be  important  because  they 
would  co-opt  the  other  members  and  would  also  be  the  common  element  in 
the  bodies  which  would  consider  the  four  separate  categories  of  work  to  be 
undertaken,  i.e.,  in  respect  of  ( a )  rights  of  citizens  and  minorities,  ( h )  proper 
provision  for  the  excluded  areas,  ( c )  arrangements  for  the  tribal  areas  on  the 
North-West  Frontier,  and  (d)  arrangements  for  the  tribal  areas  on  the  North- 
East  Frontier. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  felt  that  the  Ambedkarite  Depressed  Classes 
should  be  included  in  the  12.  He  felt  some  regret  that  they  had  not  been 
included  in  the  Interim  Government  instead  of  a  Parsee.  The  Viceroy  said  he 
sympathised  with  this  view  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  com¬ 
petent  administrator  among  the  followers  of  Dr.  Ambedkar. 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Menon  should  be  asked  to  get  out  a  proposed  com¬ 
position  of  the  12  members  of  the  Minority  Committee. 

III.  Mr.  Turnbull  said  that  Major  Short  had  seen  Baldev  Singh  on  the 
previous  evening.  Baldev  Singh  had  said  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  serve  in  the  Interim  Government  but  would  have  to  do  so  subject  to 
reservations.  Major  Short  had  advised  him  to  get  in  touch  with  Sir  Evan 
Jenkins  as  to  the  character  of  his  reply.  Baldev  Singh  had  then  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  his  position  would  be  in  respect  of  the  elections  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Would  he  by  joining  the  Interim  Government  be  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  these  elections  ?  Mr.  Abell  said  that  he  thought  that  an  individual 
could  not  be  a  member  both  of  the  Central  Legislature  and  the  Provincial 
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Legislature  and  that  as  members  of  the  Government  of  India  had  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  members  of  the  Central  Legislature  they  would  have  to  resign  from  the 
Provincial  Legislatures.  It  was  felt  that  this  might  give  rise  to  some  difficulty 
and  Mr.  Abell  undertook  to  look  into  the  legal  position.  He  thought  it  might 
be  possible  not  to  nominate  new  Members  of  Council  to  the  Central  Legislature 
for  a  week  or  two  and,  if  so,  some  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby 
members  of  the  Interim  Government  could  participate  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  elections. 

IV.  The  First  Lord  raised  the  question  of  the  use  to  which  the  memo¬ 
randum  on  minorities  could  be  put.  He  thought  that  there  might  be  a  strong 
attack  in  Parliament  in  regard  to  minority  protection.  It  was  agreed  that  while 
the  memorandum  contained  nothing  which  we  could  guarantee  it  could  be 
used  as  an  indication  of  what  we  had  in  mind.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  substance 
of  it  was  to  be  disclosed  in  Parliament  it  would  be  valuable  to  let  the  leaders 
of  the  two  main  parties  know  what  it  contained  before  anything  was  said 
in  Parliament. 

2  See  No.  614  for  the  final  version  of  this  paper. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
L/P&JI10/26:  f  217 

secret  18  June  1946 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  MAULANA  AZ AD  AND  PANDIT  NEHRU, 

12.30  PM  18-6-46 

They  began  by  saying  that  there  were  several  things  that  they  did  not  like 
about  the  latest  Statement.  They  said  that  while  one  more  member  had  been 
added  he  was  an  official;  I  said  that  Engineer  was  not  an  official,  i.e.  that  he 
had  never  belonged  to  any  of  the  Services,  though  he  was  at  the  moment 
holding  an  official  position.  They  then  complained  about  not  having  any  non- 
League  Muslim  in  the  Government,  also  that  I  had  nominated  Nishtar  in  spite 
of  their  known  objections  to  him.  Nehru  also  said  that  the  new  National 
Government  must  have  an  entirely  different  outlook  to  the  old  Executive 
Council,  and  so  forth. 

When  a  certain  amount  of  steam  had  been  blown  off  in  this  way,  it  all  came 
down  to  the  following; 

1.  They  want  to  substitute  Sarat  Bose  for  Mahatab.  After  some  discussion, 
in  which  I  gave  my  reasons  for  preferring  Mahatab,  I  agreed  to  accept  this. 
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2.  They  indicated  that  they  might  wish  to  substitute  a  Mushm  non-Leaguer 
for  one  of  the  Congress  Hindus.  I  asked  if  this  would  be  Zakhir  Hussein;  and 
while  they  said  they  could  not  give  me  the  name  until  after  the  meeting  this 
evening,  I  gathered  that  this  was  so.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  raise  great 
difficulties  if  they  did  this,  but  that  if  they  were  determined  to  put  it  forward, 
I  would  consider  it. 

3 .  They  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  to  decide  whether 
they  would  object  to  Nishtar;  but  indicated  that  they  thought  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  this.  I  said  that  I  hoped  not,  as  I  could  not  accept  the 
exclusion  of  Nishtar. 

Nehru  then  told  me  that  he  was  proposing  to  leave  by  air  tomorrow  morning 
for  Kashmir;  he  was  flying  to  ’Pindi  and  thence  going  by  car  with  some 
lawyers  for  the  defence  of  Sheikh  Abdullah.  I  said  that  I  thought  that  this 
would  be  most  unwise,  and  that  it  was  not  the  period  when  he  should  absent 
himself  from  Delhi.  He  seemed  however  set  on  going,  unless  the  Kashmir 
Government  could  be  induced  to  postpone  the  trial. 

They  both  seemed  quite  friendly,  but  a  little  worried. 

WAVELL 
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Minutes  by  Mr  Abell  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

R  3/1. / 114:  f  336 

OFFICE  OF  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  VICEROY,  l8 June  1946 

Was  anything  said  to  azad  about  the  ‘communal  veto’  in  the  interim 
Government  ? 

G.  E.  B.  ABELL 

l8/6. 

He  and  N.  agreed  that  no  major  communal  issue  could  be  carried  against  vote 
of  one  party,  but  were  sticky  about  giving  definite  guarantee.1 

w. 

18/6. 

1  Later  on  18  June,  Mr  Abell  informed  Mr  Turnbull  of  the  substance  of  Lord  Wavell’s  minute. 
L/P&J/10/44:  f  176. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI10I44 :  ff  174-5 

SECRET  18  June  1946 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR  JINNAH  1 8-6-46 

I  had  a  rather  difficult  ij  hours  with  Mr.  Jinnah  who  was  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
accommodating  mood. 

I  began  by  telling  him  about  my  interview  with  Azad  and  Nehru  this 
morning.  He  accepted  the  substitution  of  Bose  for  Mahtab  without  comment; 
but  when  I  told  him  that  they  might  propose  Zakhir  Hussain  instead  of 
a  Congress  Hindu,  he  said  that  this  was  absolutely  and  entirely  unacceptable. 
He  returned  to  this  at  intervals  throughout  the  discussion,  characterising  Z.H. 
as  a  Quisling,  and  saying  that  if  he  accepted  this  he  would  be  unable  to  show 
his  face  anywhere. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  put  him  into  an  extremely  difficult  position 
with  the  Nizam  by  including  Nazimuddin  in  the  Government,  whom  he  was 
intending  to  propose  to  the  Nizam  as  Premier.  We  had  a  long  discussion  about 
this,  and  he  finally  agreed  that  he  would  leave  Nazimuddin  in  the  Government 
for  the  moment,  but  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Hyderabad  at  the  first 
opportunity  and  see  whether  the  Nizam  would  accept  Nazimuddin  as  Premier; 
if  so  would  it  be  possible  to  substitute  someone  else  for  him  in  the  Government? 
I  said  that  I  thought  this  could  be  arranged,  but  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
Nazimuddin. 

He  wanted  a  guarantee  about  major  communal  issues  not  being  decided 
against  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  Muslims,  and  also  some  understanding  about 
portfolios.  I  said  I  thought  that  there  would  be  in  practice  no  difficulty  about 
the  major  communal  issues;  he  agreed  that  the  Viceroy  would  have  to  be  the 
judge  [of]  what  was  a  major  communal  issue. 

He  did  not  really  seem  to  know  his  own  mind  about  portfolios;  at  one  time 
he  said  that  they  could  be  settled  after  both  sides  had  accepted,  and  at  another 
time  he  said  that  Congress  would  make  all  sorts  of  difficulties  after  acceptance, 
and  that  the  portfolios  must  be  settled  before  he  came  in.  As  he  had  not  decided 
whether  he  would  come  in  himself  or  not,  I  told  him  that  it  might  be  rather 
difficult  to  try  to  decide  the  distribution  of  portfolios  without  knowing  the 
names  of  those  who  had  accepted. 

We  then  considered  the  question  of  names;  the  only  new  feature  was  that 
Ispahani,  who  was  one  of  his  original  nominees,  had  now  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered.  Jinnah  said  that  he  thought  his  nominees  were  superior 
in  ability  to  any  of  those  of  the  Congress  except  Rajagopalachari. 
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He  said  that  the  Working  Committee  were  meeting  tonight  and  would  write 
to  me;  but  indicated  that  he  thought  we  were  being  very  weak  with  Congress 
and  giving  way  to  them  on  every  point,  and  that  he  himself  was  being  ground 
down”  beyond  endurance. 

I  am  afraid  it  was  not  a  very  successful  interview,  Mr.  Jrnnah  gave  me  the 
impression  of  being  rather  depressed  and  tired,  and  of  feeling  that  he  had  been 
rather  let  down. 

w. 


Mr.  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&J/5I337:  p.  463 

18  June  1946 

In  the  course  of  my  interview  with  you  this  evening,  you  informed  me  that 
the  Congress  proposed  to  substitute  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  for  one  of  the  Caste 
Hindus  invited  by  you  to  join  the  Interim  Government  although  you  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  would  not  do  so.  I  told  you  that  the  reaction  of  Muslim 
India  would  be  deadly  against  such  a  substitution  and  the  Muslim  League 
would  never  accept  the  nomination  of  any  M  uslim  by  you  other  than  a  Muslim 
Leaguer.  I  placed  the  matter  before  my  Working  Committee  and  it  has 
unanimously  endorsed  this  view  and  considers  it  vital  and  fundamental. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  19  June  1946  at  10  am 

UP&J/5/337:  PP •  463-5 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Sudhir  Ghosh  and  Rajagopalachari  had 
informed  him  independently  that  at  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
yesterday  Mr.  Gandhi  had  thrown  in  his  weight  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist 
Muslim  in  the  Interim  Government.  This  had  been  turned  down  by  the 
Working  Committee.  Their  view  had  been  that  if  a  Muslim  were  to  be  included 
it  must  be  Azad  and  the  general  view  taken  was  that  this  would  break  the  whole 
scheme.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  he  understood  that  the  Congress  would 
write  a  letter  today  to  the  Viceroy  after  they  met  again  with  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan.  He  had  been  invited  to  discuss  the  question  of  Nishtar  but  Rajagopala¬ 
chari  did  not  think  that  that  was  likely  to  give  serious  trouble.  They  would  pass 
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a  formal  resolution  when  Nehru  returned  from  Kashmir  which  was  expected 
about  the  21st. 

Patel  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  Gandhi  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  Muslim. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  only  other  difficulty  was  that  Gandhi  had 
raised  objection  to  Engineer  not  on  personal  grounds  but  because  his  inclusion 
was  not  based  on  the  advice  of  any  party. 

2.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  seen  Azad  and  Nehru.1  They  had  grumbled 
a  certain  amount  about  Nishtar  and  Engineer.  They  had  then  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sarat  Chandra  Bose.  The  Viceroy  gave  his  reasons  for  not  selecting 
him  but  he  said  that  if  they  wished  it  strongly  he  would  agree  to  the  inclusion 
of  Bose.  They  had  raised  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  a  Muslim  and  he  had 
advised  them  very  strongly  not  to  press  it. 

3.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  Jinnah  who  had  been 
rather  difficult  and  nervy.2  He  had  made  several  complaints.  These  were — 

(a)  That  the  appointment  of  Nazimuddin  had  let  down  the  Muslim  League 
as  they  were  hoping  that  he  would  be  appointed  President  of  the  Nizam’s 
Council.  The  Viceroy  had  said  that  if  the  Nizam  wanted  Nazimuddin  he  would 
allow  him  to  resign  and  would  appoint  someone  else  in  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b)  He  had  made  a  bitter  speech  about  the  possibility  of  Congress  including 
a  Muslim.  Jinnah  regarded  Zakir  Hussain  as  a  quisling. 

(c)  Jinnah  had  raised  the  question  of  portfolios.  The  Viceroy  had  given  him 
a  general  assurance  that  he  would  see  that  the  Muslim  League  got  their  fair 
share  but  had  declined  to  give  any  undertaking  about  particular  portfolios. 

4.  The  Viceroy  said  that  Nehru  was  proceeding  to  Kashmir.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so  and  thought  that  Azad  had  agreed  with 
him.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  he  understood  that  the  Working  Committee 
had  all  tried  to  persuade  Nehru  not  to  go  on  the  grounds  of  the  importance 
of  getting  the  main  question  settled.  The  Viceroy  said  that  it  was  reported  to 
him  from  Kashmir  that  the  Kashmir  Government  proposed  to  serve  Nehru 
with  a  notice  forbidding  his  entry  into  Kashmir  and  that  they  would  not  give 
way  on  this  unless  they  were  directly  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Paramount 
Power.  In  that  event  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  resign  and  the  Maharaja 
had  said  that  he  might  as  well  abdicate.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  this  was  a  very 
awkward  and  embarrassing  situation  but  at  the  moment  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  let  events  take  their  course. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  question  of  the  Defence  portfolio.  The 
Viceroy  said  that  he  was  not  committed  to  giving  this  to  the  Muslim  League 


1  See  No.  560. 


2  See  No.  562. 
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but  felt  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  best  if  the  Muslim  League  held  it.  The 
First  Lord  said  that  the  danger  of  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  the  Muslims 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  redistributing  the  Indian  Army  in  a  way  which 
would  facilitate  the  creation  of  Pakistan. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  asked  what  the  position  was  about  Jinnah’s 
request  for  a  communal  veto  on  major  communal  issues  in  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Viceroy  said  that  Azad  and  Nehru  had  agreed  orally  that  a  major 
communal  issue  could  not  be  carried  against  a  majority  of  either  community 
but  they  were  reluctant  to  give  any  written  assurance.  The  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  he  thought  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  be  satisfied  if  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  could  be  communicated  orally  by  Azad  and  Nehru  in  Mr.  Jinnah’s 
presence.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  write  a  letter  to 
Azad  recording  what  he  had  said  orally  and  asking  whether  this  was  correctly 
understood  and  then  show  Jinnah  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

7.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  should  not  remain  in  India 
until  the  portfolios  had  been  decided  upon  but  should  return  as  soon  as  it  was 
clear  the  parties  would  enter  the  Interim  Government.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  distribution  of  portfolios.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  Patel 
had  better  have  the  Home  portfolio.  Sir  W.  Croft  suggested  that  this  portfolio 
would  not  be  very  important  and  that  Patel  might  suppose  that  he  would  have 
control  of  Provincial  Ministries  which  constitutionally  would  not  be  the  case. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  thought  that  it  was  important  that  Patel  should  have  an 
appointment  which  would  absorb  his  energies  and  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  satisfy  his  sense  of  prestige. 


565 


Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&J/5/337 :  pp.  466-8 

19  June  1946 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter1  of  the  16th  June  1946,  together  with  an  advance 
copy  of  the  statement2  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  of  the  same  date. 

In  my  interview  with  you  at  Simla3  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Cabinet  Delegation’s  proposals,  you  had  informed  me  that  you  were  going 
to  form  the  Interim  Government  consisting  of  twelve  members  on  the  basis  of 
five  Muslim  League,  five  Congress,  one  Sikh  and  one  Indian  Christian  or 
Anglo-Indian.  As  regards  the  portfolios,  you  had  indicated  that  the  important 
ones  would  be  equally  divided  between  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Congress 
but  details  of  actual  allotment  were  to  be  left  open  for  discussion.  After  the 
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statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself,  dated  the  16th  of  May,  1946, 
you  again  on  the  3rd  of  June  at  New  Delhi4  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
formula  for  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government  disclosed  to  me  at 
Simla  would  be  followed.  On  both  the  occasions  I  sought  your  permission 
to  communicate  this  information  to  my  Working  Committee  which  you 
kindly  gave.  Accordingly  I  gave  a  full  account  of  the  talks  I  had  with  you,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Working  Committee  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
long-term  proposals  was  largely  influenced  by  the  faith  which  they  reposed  in 
the  scheme  for  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government  disclosed  by  you 
to  me  on  the  two  occasions.  Further  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  letter5 
to  you  of  the  8th  June,  1946,  I  made  the  statement  before  the  Council  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  that  that  was  the  formula,  which,  I  was  assured  by 
you,  would  be  the  basis  on  which  you  would  proceed  to  form  your  Interim 
Government,  and  therefore,  this  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  embodied 
in  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  which  weighed  with  the  Council  of  the  All-Indian  Muslim 
League  also  in  arriving  at  their  decision,  although  even  then  there  was  a  section 
that  was  opposed  to  the  plan  being  accepted. 

When  the  Congress  Press  started  a  sinister  agitation  against  Congress-League 
parity,  with  a  view  to  inform  you  of  the  Muslim  League  stand,  I  wrote  to  you 
on  the  8th  June  that  “any  departure  from  this  formula,  directly  or  indirectly, 
will  lead  to  serious  consequences  and  will  not  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Muslim  League”. 

Subsequently,  in  my  interview  with  you  on  the  13  th  June6  you  informed  me 
that  you  wanted  to  alter  the  basis  and  proceed  on  the  formula  of  five  Congress, 
five  Muslim  League  and  three  others,  namely,  one  Sikh,  one  Scheduled  Caste 
and  one  Indian  Christian.  I  told  you  then  that  if  any  change  was  proposed  to 
be  made  I  would  have  to  place  the  matter  before  the  Working  Committee 
and  may  have  to  call  another  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim 
League.  I  also  informed  you  that  when  the  Congress  finally  agreed  to  your  new 
formula  I  would  then  place  it  before  my  Working  Committee  for  them  to  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  necessary. 

After  discussion  with  the  Congress  representatives  you  wrote  to  me  on  the 
15th  June7  informing  me  that  you  had  failed  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on 
the  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  5 : 5 : 3  and  that  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  would  issue  a  statement  on  the  16th  of  June 
on  the  action  that  you  proposed  to  take  and  that  you  would  let  me  have  a  copy 
of  it  before  publication. 

Accordingly  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  statement  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  yourself  issued  on  the  16th  June  with  a  covering  letter  of  the  same  date 

1  No.  547.  2  No.  550.  3  No.  271.  4  See  No.  439,  item  I.  s  No.  473. 

6  See  Nos.  514,  note  1,  and  517,  note  1.  7  No.  538. 
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which  I  placed  before  my  Working  Committee  and  who  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  have  authorised  me  to  state  as  follows: — 

(a)  That  the  Working  Committee  are  surprised  that  invitations  have  been 
issued  to  five  Muslim  Leaguers  to  join  the  Interim  Government  without  calling 
for  a  list  from  the  Leader  of  the  Muslim  League. 

(i b )  That  your  latest  proposal  on  the  basis  of  which  you  now  desire  to  form 
your  Interim  Government  shows  that  you  have  abandoned  parity  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  the  two  major  parties,  and  have  substituted 
parity  between  the  Muslim  League  and  Caste  Hindus,  and  have  added  a  fourth 
representative  of  the  minorities,  namely,  a  Parsi.  One  of  the  minority  repre¬ 
sentatives  nominated  by  you,  i.e.,  Mr.  Jagjivan  Ram,  is  a  Congressman  and  has 
been  selected,  it  appears,  not  to  give  real  representation  to  the  Scheduled  Castes, 
but  to  give  an  additional  seat  to  the  Congress  in  the  Interim  Government. 

(c)  That  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  in  the  original  formula 
for  the  Interim  Government  have  adversely  affected  the  proportion  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  Interim  Government  as  a  whole  and  as  against  the  Congress  as 
a  single  Group. 

(d)  That  in  view  of  the  serious  changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  satisfy  the  Congress,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Working  Committee  to 
arrive  at  any  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government 
so  long  as  the  Congress  does  not  finally  convey  its  decision  on  the  proposals  to 
you.  And 

(e)  That  the  question  of  distribution  of  portfolios  should  also  be  finally 
decided  so  that  there  may  be  no  further  hitch  created  by  the  Congress  in  this 
regard  and  the  Working  Committee  may  have  a  complete  picture  before  them 
when  they  meet  to  consider  the  proposals. 

Further,  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  please  make  the  following  points  clear 
with  reference  to  your  letter  and  statement  of  the  1 6th  June: — 

(1)  Whether  the  proposals  contained  in  the  statement  for  the  setting  up  of 
an  Interim  Government  are  now  final  or  whether  they  are  still  open  to  any 
further  change  or  modification  at  the  instance  of  any  of  the  parties  or  persons 
concerned; 

(2)  Whether  the  total  number  of  14  Members  of  the  Government  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  statement  would  remain  unchanged  during  the  interim  period; 

(3)  If  any  person  or  persons  invited  as  representatives  of  the  four  minorities, 
viz.,  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the  Sikhs,  the  Indian  Christians  and  the  Parsis,  is 
or  are  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  join  the  Interim  Government  for 
personal  or  other  reasons,  how  will  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  thus  created  be 
filled  by  the  Viceroy;  and  whether  in  filling  up  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  the 
Leader  of  the  Muslim  League  will  be  consulted  and  his  consent  obtained; 
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(4)  (a)  Whether  during  the  interim  period  for  which  the  Coalition 
Government  is  being  set  up  the  proportion  of  Members  of  the  Government, 
community  wise,  as  provided  in  the  proposals,  will  be  maintained; 

(fc)  Whether  the  present  representation  given  to  four  minorities,  viz.,  the 
Scheduled  Castes,  the  Sikhs,  the  Indian  Christians  and  the  Parsis  will  be  adhered 
to  without  any  change  or  modification;  and 

(5)  In  view  of  the  substitution  of  14  now  proposed  for  the  original  of  12 
and  the  change  made  in  the  original  formula,  whether  there  will  be  a  provision, 
in  order  to  safeguard  Muslim  interests,  that  the  Executive  Council  shall  not  take 
any  decision  on  any  major  communal  issue  if  the  majority  of  the  Muslim  Mem¬ 
bers  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  trust  that  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  your  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 


566 

Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Rfa/i  1 114:  f  351 

GUL-I-RAANA,  HARDINGE  AVENUE, 

new  Delhi,  19  June  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

I  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June  1946  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  [and]  your  letter1  of  the  same 
date  inviting  me  to  join  the  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  this  Statement. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  Council  of  the  All  India  Muslim  League 
when  deciding  its  attitude  on  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  Statement  of  the  16th 
of  May  in  its  Resolution2  passed  on  the  6th  of  June  1946  has  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  stated — “with  regard  to  arrangement  for  the  proposed  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  Centre  this  Council  authorises  its  President  to  negotiate  with  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  to  take  such  decisions  and  actions  as  he  deems 
fit  and  proper.” 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  and  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
Muslim  League  had  not  submitted  any  list  of  names  to  be  included  in  the 
Interim  Government  as  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League  I  am  unable  to 
accept  Your  Excellency’s  invitation  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  All  India  Muslim  League.3 

Yours  sincerely, 

LIAQUAT  ALI  KHAN 

1  See  No.  550,  note  1.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  469. 

3  Nawab  Mohammed  Ismail  Khan,  Sir  Nazimuddin  and  Sardar  Abdur  Rab  Khan  Nishtar  also  replied 
on  19  June  in  precisely  the  same  terms  to  Lord  Wavell’s  invitation.  R/3/1/114:  fF 349-50,  352. 

3  R 
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The  Nawah  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  468-71 

lg  June  ig46 

1.  The  Standing  Committee  of  Princes  gave  most  careful  consideration  at  their 
recent  meetings  in  Bombay  to  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  Your 
Excellency  in  regard  to  the  long-range  constitutional  arrangements  and  for  the 
interim  period.  Their  views  are  embodied  in  the  enclosed  statement  which  has 
been  released  to  the  Press  and  of  which  an  advance  copy  was  forwarded  to 
Sir  Conrad.  I  would  invite  Your  Excellency’s  particular  attention  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Princes  on  the  question  of  internal 
reforms  in  the  States  as  indicated  in  paragraph  4  of  the  Press  statement. 

2.  The  Standing  Committee  desired  me  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission  and  to  Your  Excellency  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
genuine  efforts  made  by  them,  notwithstanding  obvious  difficulties,  to  reach 
as  far  as  possible  an  agreed  settlement  of  the  Indian  Constitutional  problem. 
The  Standing  Committee  are  of  the  view  that  the  plan  provides  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  attainment  by  India  of  independence  as  well  as  a  fair  basis 
for  further  negotiations.  They  welcome  the  Declaration  of  the  Cabinet  Mission 
in  regard  to  Paramountcy1  but  consider  certain  adjustments  necessary  for  the 
interim  period  which  have  already  been  indicated  by  them.  Final  decisions  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Standing  Committee,  as  will  doubtless  be  appreciated, 
will  depend  on  the  completed  picture  which  may  emerge  from  the  proposed 
negotiations  and  discussions. 

3.  The  Standing  Committee  desire  in  particular  to  convey  their  gratitude 
to  Your  Excellency  for  your  valuable  advice  and  assistance  during  these 
negotiations  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  States,  and  they  would 
request  that  their  grateful  thanks  may  also  be  conveyed  to  Sir  Conrad  Corfield 
who,  as  Your  Excellency  knows,  has  been  very  helpful.  The  Committee  feel 
confident  that  with  your  support  the  various  matters  which  have  been  left 
undefined  or  for  future  negotiations  and  discussions  will  be  settled  on  merits 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  States. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  have  decided,  in  response  to  Your  Excellency’s 
invitation,  to  set  up  a  Negotiating  Committee  whose  personnel  is  given  in 
the  enclosed  list.  The  Committee  did  their  utmost  to  keep  the  number  small 
as  desired  by  Your  Excellency  but  they  felt  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  reduce  that  number.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  I  am  informed  as  early  as 
possible  of  the  time  and  place  when  this  Committee  is  expected  to  meet,  and  the 
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personnel  of  the  corresponding  Committee  which  may  be  set  up  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  India  on  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  result  of  these 
negotiations  are  proposed  to  be  considered  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Princes,  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  recommendations  will  be  placed  before  a  General  Conference  of 
Rulers  and  Representatives  of  States.  The  decision  on  the  question  whether  the 
States  should  or  should  not  join  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  taken  by  that 
Conference  and  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

5.  A  list  of  representatives  of  the  States  for  the  proposed  Committee  on 
matters  of  common  concern  to  British  India  and  the  States  is  also  enclosed. 
It  was  necessary  to  accommodate  on  it  various  important  interests  and  regions 
of  States  and  to  include  persons  with  special  knowledge  of  subjects  which  are 
likely  to  be  taken  up  at  the  deliberation  of  this  Committee.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  all  the  members  of  this  Committee  would  not  be  required  to 
attend  every  meeting,  and  that  ordinarily  not  more  than  five  or  six,  whatever 
the  number  from  British  India,  would  be  invited  by  the  Chancellor  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  discussions  according  to  the  nature  of  subjects  on  the  Agenda. 
Provision  will  also  have  to  be  made  for  the  co-option  of  representatives  from 
any  State  or  group  of  States,  not  directly  represented  on  the  Committee,  when 
any  special  questions  particularly  affecting  them  are  under  discussion.  Draft 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  other  details  relating  to  this  Committee 
will  be  discussed  with  Sir  Conrad  and  it  is  believed  that  Your  Excellency  may 
also  have  to  consult  the  Interim  Government  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  as  desired  by  Your  Excellency,  questions  relating  to  the 
exercise  of  Paramo untcy  in  the  interim  period  are  proposed  to  be  pursued  with 
Sir  Conrad  and  any  outstanding  points  will  be  submitted  to  Your  Excellency. 
The  Standing  Committee  have  authorised  me  to  conduct  further  negotiations 
in  regard  to  these  matters  with  a  view  to  reaching  early  decisions. 


Enclosure  I  to  No.  567 

PRESS  STATEMENT  BY  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  have  in  consultation  with 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  the  Constitutional  Advisory  Committee  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  Statement  issued  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  16th  May,  1946.  They  have  also  examined  the 
Delegation’s  Memorandum  on  States  Treaties  and  Paramo  untcy,  and  the 
further  statement  of  25th  May.2  They  are  of  the  view  that  the  Plan  provides 
the  necessary  machinery  for  the  attainment  by  India  of  independence  as  well 


1  No.  262. 


2  No.  376. 
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as  a  fair  basis  for  further  negotiations.  They  welcome  the  Declaration  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission  in  regard  to  Paramountcy,  but  certain  adjustments  for  the 
interim  period  will  be  necessary. 

2.  There  are  however  a  few  points  in  the  Plan  which  still  require  elucidation. 
There  are  also  several  matters  of  fundamental  importance  which  are  left  over 
for  negotiation  and  settlement.  The  Standing  Committee  have  therefore 
accepted  the  invitation  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  set  up  a  Negotiating 
Committee  and  have  authorised  the  Chancellor  to  arrange  discussions  as  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Plan.  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  results  of  these  negotiations 
before  a  General  Conference  of  Rulers  and  Representatives  of  States. 

3.  As  regards  the  arrangements  for  the  interim  period,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  confirm  the  following  proposals  made  by  the  Chancellor: — 

(a)  that  a  Special  Committee  may  be  set  up  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Central  Government  to  discuss  and  reach  agreement 
on  matters  of  common  concern  during  the  interim  period; 

( h )  that  disputes  on  justiciable  issues,  and  on  fiscal,  economic  or  financial 
matters  should  be  referable  to  Courts  of  Arbitration  as  a  matter  of 
right; 

(c)  that  in  personal  and  dynastic  matters  the  agreed  procedure  should  be 
implemented  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  the  Crown  Representative  should 
ordinarily  consult  the  Chancellor  and  a  few  other  Princes  if  not  objected 
to  by  the  States  concerned; 

(d)  that  in  agreement  with  the  States,  machinery  may  be  provided  for  the 
early  settlement  of  the  pending  cases  and  for  the  revision,  at  the  instance 
of  the  States  concerned,  of  the  existing  arrangements  in  regard  to  such 
subjects  as  Railways,  Ports  and  Customs. 

The  Committee  have  therefore  authorised  the  Chancellor  to  conduct  further 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  reaching  early  decisions. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  endorse  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  that  the  States  4 ‘will  doubtless  strengthen  their  position  by  doing 
everything  possible  to  ensure  that  their  administrations  conform  to  the  highest 
standard.  Where  adequate  standards  cannot  be  achieved  within  the  existing 
resources  of  the  State  they  will  no  doubt  arrange  in  suitable  cases  to  form  or 
join  administrative  units  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  fitted  into  the  consti¬ 
tutional  structure.  It  will  also  strengthen  the  position  of  the  States  during  this 
formulative  period  if  the  various  Governments  which  have  not  already  done 
so  take  active  steps  to  place  themselves  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  public 
opinion  in  their  State  by  means  of  representative  institutions”.  The  Standing 
Committee  wish  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  the  States,  which  have  not  done 
so,  to  declare  immediately  their  decision  to  follow  the  lines  of  internal  reforms 
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laid  down  in  die  declaradon  made  by  the  Chancellor  at  the  last  Session  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes3  and  to  take  necessary  steps  to  implement  that  decision 
within  12  months. 


Enclosure  II  to  No .  567 

List  of  Members  of  the  Committee  for  Matters  of  Common  Concern 

1.  Adviser  to  His  Highness  the  Chancellor, 

2.  Adviser  to  His  Highness  the  Chancellor, 

3.  Sir  Manubhai  Mehta, 

4.  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung, 

5.  Sir  B.  L.  Mitter, 

6.  Sir  Joseph  Bhore, 

7.  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar, 

8.  Mr.  N.  Madhava  Rau, 

9.  Mr.  B.  H.  Zaidi, 

10.  Sardar  Ranbir  Singh, 

11.  Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Qadir  Mohammed  Husain, 

12.  Mr.  H.  S.  Malik, 

13.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyer, 

14.  Sir  V.  T.  Krishnamachari. 

List  of  Members  of  the  Negotiating  Committee 

1.  His  Highness  the  Chancellor, 

2.  His  Highness  the  Pro-Chancellor, 

3.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Jamsaheb  of  Nawanagar, 

4.  Sir  Manubhai  Mehta, 

5.  Sardar  D.  K.  Sen, 

6.  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyer, 

7.  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed, 

8.  Maharaj  Virbhadra  Singh, 

9.  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar, 

10.  Nawab  Ali  Yavar  Jung, 

11.  Dewan  Bahadur  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar.4 

3  See  No.  477,  note  3. 

4  [Note  in  original:]  Was  added  subsequently,  i.e.  after  the  return  of  the  Cabinet  Mission. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  L/P&J/ 10/44:  f  163 

ig  June  ig46 

[Unnumbered.]  I  have  learnt  with  grave  concern  that  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
has  left  for  Kashmir  in  spite  of  Kashmir  Government’s  view  that  his  visit  would 
be  inopportune  at  this  moment.  Your  Excellency  is  aware  of  the  part  States  are 
playing  in  helping  India  to  achieve  its  goal  of  independence;  they  have  received 
assurance  from  all  quarters  that  their  sovereignty  and  independence  will  always 
be  respected.  Pandit  Jawaharlal’s  action  therefore  appears  to  be  nugatory  of  all 
such  assurances  and  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future.  I  am  naturally  very 
worried  and  shall  feel  most  grateful  if  advice  is  given  to  me  by  Your  Excellency 
if  necessary  [after]  consultation  with  Cabinet  Mission.  Also  urge  that  Your 
Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  take  action  to  protect  the  integrity  and  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  States  at  this  critical  juncture  by  preventing  unwarranted  and 
unconstitutional  aggressive  actions  by  British  Indians.  I  am  making  this  appeal 
to  you  because  the  Crown  is  still  paramount  in  India  and  the  States  under  their 
Treaties  are  not  yet  fully  independent. 


569 

Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

L/P&J  15/275:  ff  131-2 

secret  ig  June  ig46 

UP.-2  6 

3.  About  this  last  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  yesterday  with  Rafi  Ahmad 
Kidwai  who  was  my  bete  noire.  I  say  “was”  for  I  find  that  on  closer  acquain¬ 
tance  I  rather  like  the  scoundrel.  In  Pant’s  absence  I  sent  for  him  yesterday  to 
discuss  the  arrangements  for  electing  our  delegates  to  the  Constituent  authority. 
I  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  having  a  talk  with  him  on  a  non-controversial 
subject  as  I  wanted  to  let  him  see  that,  on  my  side  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 
lingering  ill-will  on  account  of  our  quarrel  about  the  “political  prisoners”. 
Rafi  turns  out  on  a  closer  view  to  be  rather  an  amusing  little  ruffian.  He  was 
perfectly  friendly  and  spoke  much  more  frankly  than  Pant  usually  does.  About 
the  prospect  of  a  coalition  ministry  here  he  says  that  they  do  not  intend  it.  Your 
proposed  Executive  Council  is  not  being  formed  as  a  result  of  a  settlement. 
Therefore  there  is  no  need  to  follow  its  creation  with  the  setting  up  of  coalition 
ministries  in  the  Provinces.  The  wish  on  Raffs  part  may  of  course  here  be 
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father  to  the  thought.  For  in  coalition  ministries,  as  things  are  working  out 
now,  there  will  be  little  room  for  Congress  Muslims  and  Raft  dearly  loves 
power.  He  told  me  another  interesting  thing  that  when  the  group  constituent 
authorities  assemble,  Section  A  (of  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  of  16th 
May)  have  already  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  form  a  “group”  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  of  course  consistent  with  the  Congress  attitude  to  the  whole 
group  conception,  but  I  confess  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  before  that  they 
would  follow  the  logic  of  the  thing  that  far.  Throughout  our  talk  it  was  blandly 
assumed  that  the  Congress  nominees  whom  Your  Excellency  has  selected  for 
the  Executive  Council  would  accept  office.  I  asked  Rafi  on  a  point  of  informa¬ 
tion  how  the  Congress  leaders  reconciled  their  resistance  to  parity  at  the  Centre 
with  acceptance  of  a  practical  plan  which,  as  between  the  two  principal  parties, 
was  based  on  this  very  parity.  He  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  that.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  proposed  by  you  were  being  made  on  personal  grounds,  the  persons 
selected  would  join  the  Council  as  individuals  and  the  Congress  stood  com¬ 
mitted  to  nothing. 


570 

Sir  H.  Twvnam  (Central  Provinces  and  Berar )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

[Extract) 

L/P&Jl5li95:ff  150-1 

SECRET  GOVERNOR’S  CAMP,  CENTRAL  PROVINCES 

No.  R-19/G.C.P.  and  berar,  19  June  1946 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

This  letter  covers  three  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  fortnightly  reports  as  I  have 
not  wished  to  trouble  you  with  matters  of  provincial  importance  only  while 
the  constitutional  discussions  are  proceeding  at  New  Delhi. 

The  Chief  Secretary’s  reports  are  somewhat  insipid  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  scrutinised  by  the  Premier  inevitably  in  some 
measure  cramps  his  style. 

2.  My  H.P.M.  is  running  true  to  form,  as  also  are  his  colleagues,  and  every 
opportunity  is  taken  to  indulge  in  petty  pinpricks  against  or  the  definite  harass¬ 
ment  of  Government  officers — especially  the  Secretary  of  State’s  officers — in 
order  partly  to  satisfy  a  deep-seated  hostility  or  to  induce  in  them  a  more 
amenable  frame  of  mind.  My  I.G.  Police  and  D.P.I.  have  both  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  take  the  strain  and  have  resigned.  My  Chief  Secretary,  Layard, 
would  have  followed  suit  but  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  by  the  appointment 
in  his  place  of  Rau,  the  Financial  Commissioner  and  his  senior,  consequent  upon 
the  return  of  a  still  more  senior  officer  from  leave.  My  Finance  Secretary,  Hill, 
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remains  only  because  I  have  advised  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  retire 
before  the  terms  of  compensation  are  announced.  My  able  Indian  Food  Secre¬ 
tary,  Kamath,  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  go  on  leave  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
remain  on  for  a  few  months  longer.  Generally  speaking,  once  the  terms  on 
which  European  officers  will  be  allowed  to  go  are  known,  it  may  be  said  that 
few  in  this  Province  will  elect  to  remain,  even  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  new  situation  which  will  arise,  if  and  when  an 
Interim  Government  representing  the  two  major  parties  is  formed,  should  be 
such  that  European  officers  should  retire  because  their  presence  will  be  an 
irritant  to  Ministers  in  this  Province  and  few  of  them  will  be  able  to  attain  that 
standard  of  amenability  which  will  be  expected  from  Government  officers.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Ghoradongri  in 
the  Betul  district  a  few  days  ago  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  honour  of  one 
Vishnu  Gond,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  August  1942  rebellion  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  severe  in  that  district.  Two  of  my  Ministers,  Dr.  Barlingey  and  Mr. 
Patil,  attended  the  meeting  and  insisted  that  the  D.C.  and  the  D.S.P.  should  also 
attend.  An  opportunity  was  taken  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  these  officers 
as  servants  of  the  present  Government  should  be  illustrated  by  their  attendance 
at  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  These  two  officers  were  not  even  accommodated  with 
seats  on  the  platform  but  had  to  remain  standing  until  their  correct  attitude 
compelled  one  of  the  Ministers  to  offer  them  chairs.  The  procedure  was  quite 
contrary  to  instructions  contained  in  the  General  Book  Circulars  absolving 
officers  from  the  necessity  of  attending  political  meetings.  That,  however,  is 
consistent  with  the  Ministers’  whole  attitude  because  they  make  no  pretence  of 
bothering  about  Regulations  which  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  action. 
I  am  taking  the  matter  up  with  H.P.M.  in  the  somewhat  forlorn  hope  that  he 
may  dissociate  himself  from  the  line  taken  by  two  of  his  Ministers  who  have 
no  previous  experience  of  ministerial  office. 

3.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  get  little  benefit  from  a  discussion  with  my 
H.P.M.  He  has  already  intimated  that  he  is  “examining”  the  question  of  the 
Governor’s  Discretionary  and  Individual  Judgment  powers  with  special 
reference  to  section  58  of  the  Constitution  Act  and  his  demand  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lists  of  informers  regarding  which  I  telegraphed  you  separately. 
I  gather  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  referred  to  the  Congress  High  Command 
from  whom  instructions  will  be  sought  as  to  the  line  to  be  taken  during  the 
interim  period  before  a  new  constitution  can  be  drawn  up.  A  very  interesting 
indication  of  the  way  the  Congress  mind  is  working  is  furnished  by  a  reply  to 
a  question  in  the  Bihar  Legislative  Assembly — as  reported  in  a  local  newspaper 
— according  to  which  the  Premier  said:  “According  to  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  Act,  the  Governor  should  have  consulted  me  and  should  have 
accepted  my  advice  in  the  matter”.  The  matter  was  a  nomination  to  the  Upper 
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House  by  the  Governor  of  Bihar  acting  in  his  Discretion.  It  seems  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Congress  are  about  to  evolve  a  new  theory  that,  in  the  situation 
which  now  obtains,  the  Governor  may  have  a  Discretionary  power  but  it  must 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  advice.  This  may  seem  far-fetched  to  us  but, 
having  regard  to  constitutional  struggles  in  the  past  and  to  judgments  produced 
by  Varadachariar  J  and  other  Judges  of  the  Federal  and  Provmcial  High  Courts 
during  the  aftermath  of  the  1942  disturbances,  as  also  to  the  rapidly  evolving 
pohtical  development  of  India,  it  is  clear  that  some  support  will  be  forthcoming 
for  this  theory  both  on  juridical  and  pohtical  grounds.  The  same  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  exercise  by  the  Governor  of  his  Individual  Judgment. 


571 


Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  of  Meetings  with  Maulana  Azad  and  Mr  Gandhi  on 

19  June  1946 1 

L/P&JI5/337 :  PP-  465~6 


I  saw  Maulana  Azad  this  morning  and  told  him  the  reasons  why  we  could  not 
accept  a  nomination  by  Congress  of  a  Muslim  or  their  demand  to  substitute 
some  other  person  for  Engineer. 

He  was  sympathetic  whth  all  the  arguments  and  did  not  controvert  any  of 
them.  He  stressed  that  I  could  not  realise  what  difficulties  he  had  had  during 
the  last  three  days  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  Gandhi  and  put  the 
case  to  him.  As  the  Mission  had  agreed  this  course  in  the  event  of  the  Maulana 
suggesting  it,  I  asked  him  to  make  an  appointment  for  me  with  Gandhi 
straightaway  so  that  I  might  see  him  before  the  Working  Committee  met. 

I  saw  Gandhi  at  1-10  p.m.  and  stayed  with  him  till  2-40  p.m.  He  started  by- 
saying  that  I  should  address  my  arguments  to  the  Maulana.  I  told  him  I  had 
done  so  and  the  Maulana  had  suggested  I  should  see  him  (Gandhi).  To  this  he 
replied  “he  has  done  a  dis-service  to  both  of  us”. 

I  made  as  strong  an  appeal  to  him  as  was  possible  on  both  the  points,  repeating 
all  the  arguments  I  had  put  to  the  Maulana. 

On  Engineer,  which  I  dealt  with  first,  he  said  he  had  no  personal  objection 
against  him,  indeed  he  had  heard  favourable  accounts  of  the  honourable  way 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  I.N.A.  prosecutions.  His  objection  was  first 
that  Congress  had  not  been  consulted  on  his  name  and  second  that  as  he  was 
in  an  official  post  he  would  merely  be  another  vote  for  the  Viceroy. 

1  These  Meetings  are  shown  as  having  taken  place  on  19  June  but  it  seems  probable  from  the  references 
to  Sir  S.  Cripps’  seeing  Maulana  Azad  and  Mr  Gandhi  in  No.  572,  last  para,  and  No.  575,  para.  4, 
that  they  took  place  on  20  June.  See  also  Wavell:  The  Viceroy  s  Journal,  p.  298. 
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I  explained  to  him  why  Congress  could  not  be  consulted  under  the  pro¬ 
cedure  we  had  adopted  and  I  strongly  stressed  that  his  other  fear  was  quite 
groundless  as  that  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  Viceroy  was  entering  upon 
this  task.  He  admitted  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  it  but  maintained  his 
objection  “in  principle”  arising  from  his  long  experience  of  former  Govern¬ 
ments  and  in  South  Africa.  I  pointed  out  the  conditions  of  this  Government 
would  be  quite  different  and  one  amongst  14  was  not  a  basis  for  objection  to 
“officials”.  I  also  pointed  out  that  Engineer  was  not  an  official  though  he 
happened  to  hold  an  official  post  and  that  any  way  as  he  had  accepted  we  were 
not  able  to  make  any  alteration  as  it  would  be  a  wrong  and  impossible  way  of 
dealing  with  an  individual.  With  this  he  agreed. 

We  then  went  on  to  the  other  point  and  he  reiterated  that  he  had  always 
said  this  was  the  wrong  way  for  forming  a  Government,  that  it  should  be  left 
to  one  party  or  the  other  and  not  be  a  coahtion  forced  on  the  two  parties  by  the 
British.  He  did  not  regard  a  breakdown  on  this  as  final  since  it  might  lead  to 
a  better  arrangement. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  be  influenced  from  his  point  of  view 
and  therefore,  after  a  final  appeal  to  him  to  at  least  let  this  method  be  tried, 
I  left  him. 


572 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Thursday ,  20  June  1946  at  10  am 

L\FDf\s\337 :  pp.  472-3 

SECRET 

I.  Kashmir. — The  Viceroy  said  there  was  no  information  at  present  beyond 
the  Press  reports.  It  was  agreed  that  no  action  could  usefully  be  taken  at  present. 

2.  Mr.  Abell  'said  that  the  Muslim  League  had  raised  the  question  of 
the  return  of  their  Working  Committee  to  their  constituencies.  They  urged  the 
necessity  of  their  people  getting  back  to  their  Provinces  in  time  to  arrange  the 
Muslim  League  nominations  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  desirable  in 
order  to  assist  the  League  Working  Committee  to  stay  here  to  get  the  nomina¬ 
tion  day  postponed  by  a  week.  It  was  agreed  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to 
all  Governors  in  this  sense. 

3.  The  meeting  considered  Mr.  Jinnah’s  letter  of  the  19th  June1  to  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  a  draft  reply2  to  it. 

Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  that  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Muslim  League 
considered  that  the  distribution  of  portfolios  should  be  finally  decided  so  that 
there  could  be  no  further  hitch  created  by  the  Congress  and  so  that  they  could 
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have  a  complete  picture  before  them  before  coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  agreed 
to  say  in  reply  to  this  point  that  the  intention  of  the  Statement  of  June  16th  was 
that  the  discussion  of  the  portfolios  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should 
follow  the  acceptance  by  both  parties  of  the  scheme.  This  intention  still  held 
good  since  until  the  names  are  known  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  distribution. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  felt  difficulty  about  giving  an  assurance 
that  the  number  of  14  members  of  the  Interim  Government  would  not  be 
changed  during  the  interim  period  without  the  agreement  of  the  two  major 
parties.  He  felt  a  similar  difficulty  about  giving  such  an  assurance  in  respect  of 
the  proportion  of  numbers  by  communities.  The  Secretary  of  State  suggested 
that  such  an  assurance  might  become  an  embarrassment  if  the  interim  period 
continued  for  some  time.  It  was  felt  that  a  categorical  assurance  on  this  point 
must  be  given  if  any  assurance  was  given  at  all  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
give  this  assurance  in  respect  of  the  Interim  Government  proposed  to  be  formed 
under  the  Statement  of  June  16th.  This  assurance  would  then  not  be  applicable 
if  at  any  time  during  the  interim  period  the  Government  broke  up  and  a  new 
Government  was  formed.  Such  a  new  Government  would  have  to  be  based 
on  a  new  agreement  between  the  two  parties. 

4.  Major  Wyatt  entered  the  meeting  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Rajagopalachari  at  the  latter’s  request.  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  had  said  that  the 
present  position  as  a  result  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  meeting 
yesterday  was  that  the  Congress  had  two  points  on  which  they  considered  satis¬ 
faction  essential  to  enable  them  to  accept  the  scheme.  These  were: — 

(a)  The  appointment  of  Sir  N.  P.  Engineer.  The  Congress  considered  that 
he  was  not  suitable  because  he  was  in  an  official  position.  Their  view  was  that 
there  should  be  a  different  Parsee  appointed  or  preferably  that  Mr.  Anthony, 
the  Anglo-Indian  leader,  should  be  appointed.  They  would  regard  Sir  A.  Dalai 
as  acceptable  but  the  appointment  ought  to  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress  or  with  Gandhi.  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  had  said  that  the  Congress 
were  determined  to  stick  on  this  point. 

( b )  The  appointment  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim.  The  Congress  Working 
Committee  had  been  agreed  that  if  a  Muslim  was  included  in  the  Congress 
quota  it  must  be  Azad.  Azad  had  declined  to  serve  and  had  held  out  against 
strong  pressure  from  Gandhi  to  agree  to  serve.  Mr.  Rajagopalachari  estimated 
that  there  was  only  a  40  per  cent  chance  that  he  would  continue  to  hold  out 
much  longer.  He  had  particularly  asked  Major  W yatt  to  say  that  Rajagopalachari 
felt  that  if  the  Congress  wanted  to  nominate  Azad  it  was  a  very  natural  and 
defensible  decision  for  them  to  wish  to  appoint  their  President  and  if  the 
negotiations  broke  down  on  this  there  would  be  a  strong  case  lor  asking 
Congress  to  form  a  Government. 

2  A  copy  of  the  draft  reply  is  on  L/P&J/10/44:  ff  I57~8. 
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Mr.  Rajagopalachari  had  said  that  the  appointment  of  Nishtar  was  no  longer 
objectionable  to  the  Congress  as  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  had  taken  no  strong 
objection  to  it. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  neither  of 
these  two  proposals  would  be  accepted.  Sir  N.  P.  Engineer  had  already  accepted 
the  invitation  sent  to  him.  He  was  not  an  official  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  his  appointment.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  way 
to  Congress  on  either  of  these  points.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  Sir  S.  Cripps 
should  see  Azad  that  morning  and  endeavour  to  strengthen  him  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  his  appointment  to  the  Interim  Government.  It  was  however  agreed 
that  if  Maulana  Azad  said  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  pressure  that  he  was  under  from  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  stand  for  appointment  to  the  Interim  Government,  then  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Gandhi  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
him  against  pursuing  this  proposal.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  was  against  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Gandhi  which  he  thought  would  simply  lead  to  some 
other  point  being  made  even  if  it  were  successful  for  the  time  being  in  settling 
the  Muslim  question.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  felt  that  it  was 
essential  that  Sir  Stafford  should  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  appointment 
of  Azad  would  not  be  acceptable. 


573 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  474 

20  June  1946 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  June1  which  I  have  shown  to  the  Cabinet 
Mission. 

2.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  comment  on  the  first  part  of  your 
letter.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  negotiations  designed  to  secure 
acceptance  by  two  parties  with  conflicting  interests  may  not  always  end  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  on  which  they  began;  and,  as  you  know,  I  never  gave  you 
any  guarantee  that  they  would  necessarily  be  concluded  on  any  particular  basis. 

3.  I  note  the  views  of  the  Muslim  League  set  out  in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (e) 
of  your  letter. 

4.  The  intention  in  the  statement  of  June  16th  was  that  the  discussion  of 
portfolios  with  leaders  of  the  two  main  parties  should  follow  the  acceptance 
by  both  parties  of  the  scheme.  This  intention  still  holds,  since  until  the  names 
are  known,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of  portfolios. 
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5.  On  the  points  which  you  desire  to  be  made  clear,  in  connection  with  the 
Government  to  be  formed  under  our  statement  of  June  16th,  I  give  you  the 
following  reply  after  consultation  with  the  Delegation: — 

(1)  Until  I  have  received  acceptances  from  those  invited  to  take  office  in  the 
Interim  Government,  the  names  in  the  statement  cannot  be  regarded 
as  final.  But  no  change  in  principle  will  be  made  hi  the  statement  without 
the  consent  of  the  two  major  parties. 

(2)  No  change  in  the  number  of  14  Members  of  the  Interim  Government 
will  be  made  without  the  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties. 

(3)  If  any  vacancy  occurs  among  the  seats  at  present  allotted  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  minorities,  I  shall  naturally  consult  both  the  main  parties  before 
filling  it. 

(4)  (a)  and  (b)  The  proportion  of  members  by  communities  will  not  be 
changed  without  the  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties. 

(5)  No  decision  on  a  major  communal  issue  could  be  taken  by  the  Interim 
Government  if  the  majority  of  either  of  the  main  parties  were  opposed 
to  it.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Congress  President  and  he  agreed  that  the 
Congress  appreciated  this  point. 

(6)  If  you  agree,  I  will  send  copies  of  the  questions  in  your  letter  and  of 
paragraphs  4  and  5  of  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Congress. 

1  No.  565. 
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Sardar  Baldev  Singh  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 

LIP&JI3I337 :  pp.  474~5 

Simla,  20  June  1946 

I  acknowledge  Your  Excellency’s  letter,  dated  June  16th,1  with  its  enclosure 
and  thank  you  for  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  join  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Your  Excellency  is  doubtless  aware  of  the  feelings  of  disappointment  aroused 
in  the  Sikh  community  over  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Cabinet  Mission  s 
Statement  of  May  16th,  which,  they  hold,  do  not  safeguard  Sikh  interests. 
I  personally  feel  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  will,  with  your  help, 
be  materially  improved  by  participating  in  the  new  scheme.  Some  discussions 
are  still  going  on  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  to  Your  Excellency  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days. 


1  See  No.  550,  note  1. 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office) 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI10I44:  ffi  146-7 

immediate  new  delhi,  20  June  1946,  6. is  pm 

secret  Received ,  21  June ,  10.10  am 

index  79.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  have  been  some  developments  since  my  telegram  Index  77. 1 

2.  Congress  Working  Committee  met  on  Tuesday.  A  majority  were  in 
favour  of  accepting  the  proposals.  Of  the  three  difficulties  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  2  of  Index  77  we  understand  that  the  second  has  been  entirely  eliminated 
while  the  first  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  Viceroy  agreeing  to  accept  Bose. 
A  considerable  argument  developed  on  the  third  point  but  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  from  Rajagopalachari  who  was  present  was  that  majority  in  opposition 
to  Gandhi  took  view  that  if  a  Muslim  not  belonging  to  the  Muslim  League  was 
to  be  included  in  the  Congress  quota  in  substitution  for  one  of  existing  names 
it  must  be  Azad  and  recognising  that  this  would  wreck  the  negotiations  were 
against  it.  Azad  was  himself  the  leader  of  this  point  of  view  and  according  to 
our  information  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  Government. 
The  Working  Committee  broke  up  on  the  basis  that  a  resolution  would  be 
drafted  in  favour  of  substantial  acceptance  and  finally  considered  at  a  meeting 
on  the  2 1st  when  Nehru  is  due  back  from  Kashmir.  Several  other  members 
have  also  left  Delhi. 


3.  Position  yesterday  morning  therefore  gave  grounds  for  considerable 
optimism.  But  a  further  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  important  members.  We  were 
informed  this  morning  that  Gandhi  again  put  forward  his  case  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  Congress  Muslim  and  that  Azad’s  resistance  is  now  weakening  seriously. 
We  also  understand  that  objection  has  been  taken  at  Gandhi’s  instance  to  the 
appointment  of  Engineer  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  official,  has  not  been 
nominated  by  any  party,  and  has  been  chosen  without  consultation  with 
Congress. 

4.  We  are  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  either  of  these  requirements.  Engineer 
has  accepted  appointment  and  is  not  an  official  though  he  holds  post  of 
Advocate-General  to  Indian  Army  at  present.  Jinnah  is  adamant  against  inclusion 
of  a  non-League  Muslim  and  Congress  have  not  until  this  stage  given  any  pre¬ 
vious  indication  of  intention  to  raise  this  issue.  Cripps  has  however  this  afternoon 
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seen  Azad  and  Gandhi  in  an  endeavour  to  stiffen  Azad’s  resistance  and  dissuade 
Gandhi  from  pressing  his  demand.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  made  much  im¬ 
pression  on  Gandhi  who  is  standing  out  for  his  lifelong  principle  that  the 
Congress  is  a  non-communal  organisation.  Congress  Working  Committee 
meets  this  afternoon  and  may  reverse  the  previous  decision  or  they  may  post¬ 
pone  decision  till  after  the  21st. 

5.  Meantime  Nehru  has  gone  to  Kashmir  where  the  State  Government 
have  issued  an  order  prohibiting  his  entry  into  the  State.  We  clearly  cannot 
interfere  with  the  State  s  discretion  and  must  await  events,  but  this  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  general  position. 

6.  Meantime  Jinnah  has  come  in  with  letter2  text  of  which  and  reply3  has 
been  telegraphed  in  Index  78  of  today.  Provided  that  Congress  do  not  decide 
to  nominate  Azad  for  the  Government  we  think  that  the  Muslim  League 
points  should  not  present  insuperable  difficulty  but  at  the  moment  it  looks  as 
if  the  negotiations  would  break  down  as  a  result  of  a  demand  by  Congress  for 
Azad’s  appointment. 

1  No.  554.  2  No.  565.  3  No.  573. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI3I337 :  p.  473 

20  June  1946 

You  will  I  am  sure  appreciate  that  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  have  a 
great  deal  of  urgent  work  awaiting  them  in  England  and  are  not  in  a  position 
to  prolong  their  stay  in  this  country  indefinitely.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  your 
Working  Committee  to  let  us  have  a  final  answer  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
proposals  made  in  our  statement  on  June  16th. 

I  understand  that  you  have  summoned  back  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
who  had  left  Delhi  and  in  these  circumstances  we  would  ask  you  to  let  us  have 
your  answer  not  later  than  Sunday  next,  June  23  rd. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence 

IIP&JI5I337:  pp.  476-8 

NEW  DELHI,  20  June  1946 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  Memorandum  on  the  representation  of  Assam  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  continuation  of  my  talk1  with  you  on  the  17th  June 
1946. 

This  Memorandum  has  been  prepared  by  three  of  the  members  of  my 
Working  Committee,  namely,  Mr.  I.  I.  Chundrigar,  President,  Provincial 
Muslim  League,  Bombay;  Mr.  Abdul  Matin  Chaudhury,  ex-Minister,  Assam; 
and  Mr.  Hossain  Imam,  President,  Provincial  Muslim  League,  Bihar,  and 
Member,  Council  of  State. 

I  do  hope  that  it  will  receive  your  earnest  consideration. 


Enclosure  to  No.  377 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  ASSAM  TO  THE 

CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

new  Delhi,  19 June  1946 

We  are  submitting  the  following  Memorandum  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  unfair  advantage  that  accrues  to  the  Hindus,  including  the  Scheduled 
Castes,  in  Assam,  under  the  table  of  representation  provided  for  Section  “C” 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  according  to  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement, 
dated  the  16th  May  1946.  While  the  representation  of  the  Muslims  has  been 
fixed  strictly  on  their  population  basis,  excessive  representation  has  been  given 
to  the  Hindus  by  giving  them  the  right  to  represent  the  Excluded  Areas  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  under  which  they  can  get  representation  to  which 
the  tribals  are  entitled. 

The  number  of  Muslim  representatives  in  Section  “C”  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  36,  and  the  number  of  non-Muslim  representatives  in  the  same 
Section  is  34.  There  is  thus  very  narrow  margin  between  the  numbers  of  the 
Muslim  and  the  non-Muslim  representatives  in  Section  “C”.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  essential  that  the  distribution  of  seats  in  this  Section  should  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  certain  equitable  principles. 

The  non-Muslims  in  Assam  have  been  given  an  extra  seat  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled.  The  Muslim  population  of  Assam  is  3,442,479  and  they  are 
given  the  right  of  choosing  3  representatives  for  Section  “C”  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  They  are  given  no  representation  for  the  extra  population  of 
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442,479,  on-  the  principle  that  for  a  population  of  less  than  five  lakhs  no  extra 
representation  is  given. 

The  non-Muslim  population  of  Assam  is  6,762,254  as  given  in  paragraph  6 
of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  dated  the  16th  May  1946,  and 
they  have  been  allotted  7  seats.  The  figure  for  non-Muslim  population  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  report  of  1941,  but  one  very  important 
point,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Cabinet  Mission,  is  that, 
this  total  population  of  the  non-Muslims  includes  a  population  of  446,418  of 
the  Excluded  Areas  distributed  as  follows: — 


Naga  Hills  District 
Lushai  Hills  District 
Sadya  Frontier  Tract 
Balipara  Frontier  Tract 
North  Cachar  Hills 


TOTAL 


189,641 

152,786 

60,118 

6,512 

7?36i  [?37,36i]2 
446,418 


The  inhabitants  of  these  Excluded  Areas  have  no  right  to  elect  any  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Assam  Legislative  Assembly  under  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935.  The  non-Muslim  members  of  the  Assam  Legislative  Assembly, 
therefore,  do  not  represent  them,  and  cannot  be  entitled  to  any  representation 
on  their  behalf  in  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  If  this  population 
of  446,418  is  excluded  from  the  non-Muslim  population  of  Assam,  as  it  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  non-Muslim  population  of  Assam  entitled  to  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  reduced  to 
6,315,836.  They  should  have,  therefore,  the  right  of  electing  6  representatives 
to  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  not  7,  as  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graph  19  (1)  of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation,  dated  the  16th  May 
1946. 

The  representation  given  to  the  non-Muslims  in  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  from  Assam  must,  thereiore,  be  reduced  from  7  to  6,  on 
the  basis  of  population  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  Considering  the  narrow 
margin  in  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  Muslims  and  the  non-Muslims 
in  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it  is  essential  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  fairplay  that  the  above  representation  given  to  the  non-Muslims  must 
be  rectified. 

The  second  point  which  we  desire  to  urge  before  you  is  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Hindus  in  Assam  including  the  Scheduled  Castes  is  4,213,223. 
The  Hindus  of  Assam  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  elect  only  4  representatives  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  are  about  2  million  tribals  belonging  to  the 


1  See  No.  556. 


2  See  Census  of  India,  1941,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  36-7. 
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non-Excluded  areas  in  Assam.  These  tribals  are  entitled  to  2  seats  out  of  the 
non-Muslim  seats.  The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  tribal  areas  in 
the  Assam  Legislative  Assembly  is  so  small  that  by  the  method  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  return  even  1  representative  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  voting  for  the  elections  of  the  non-Muslim  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Assam  to  Section  ‘C’  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  should, 
therefore,  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  the  return  of  2  non-Hindus  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly. 

I.  I.  CHUNDRIGAR 

ABDUL  MATIN  CHAUDHURY 

HOSSAIN  IMAM 
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Record 1  of  Meeting  oj  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Friday ,  21  June  1946  at  10  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  478-82 

SECRET 

I.  It  was  reported  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  Muslim  League  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  intention  of  sending  their  Working  Committee  away.  A  strong 
appeal  had  been  made  to  them  orally  to  remain  in  Delhi  and  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy,  after  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  Delegation,  had  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Congress  saying  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  could  not  prolong  their 
stay  in  India  indefinitely  and  would  therefore  ask  the  Working  Committee  of 
Congress  to  let  them  have  a  final  answer  not  later  than  Sunday,  23  rd  June,  on 
the  proposals  made  in  the  Statement  of  the  1 6th  June. 

The  First  Lord  felt  that  difficulties  might  arise  with  the  Congress  if  a  request 
of  this  sort  had  been  made  to  them  without  any  similar  request  being  made  to 
the  Muslim  League.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  Congress 
would  object  on  this  score  because  in  fact  they  were,  he  believed,  anxious  to 
put  in  their  reply  before  that  of  the  Muslim  League.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  some  objection  to  treating  the  two  parties  differently  in  the 
matter  of  urgency.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Abell  should  write  to  Nawabzada 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  saying  that  the  Viceroy  had  asked  the  Congress  to  reply  by 
Sunday  and  hoped  that  the  League  would  also  reply  by  then.  If  this  proved 
impossible  the  Viceroy  would  request  that  the  decision  of  the  League  should 
be  communicated  immediately  thereafter. 

II.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  would  like  to  discuss  the  course  of 
action  which  we  should  pursue  if  the  Congress  declined  to  accept  the  State¬ 
ment  of  the  1 6th  June  both  in  regard  to  the  Interim  Government  and  the 
Constitution-making  machinery. 
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Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  his  view  was  that  in  those  circumstances  Mr.  Jinnah 
should  be  asked  to  help  to  form  a  Government.  He  should  be  asked  for  a  list 
of  names  and  the  onus  should  be  put  on  him  of  suggesting  a  list  of  all  those  who 
should  serve.  As  regards  the  Constitution-making  Body  he  thought  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  probably  not  either  reject  or  accept  the  proposed  machinery  and 
that  if  they  came  into  it  they  would  come  into  it  entirely  or  not  at  all;  that  is 
to  say,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  acquiesce  in  proceeding  with  it  on  a  Group 
basis  only. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  be  very  chary  of  giving 
Jinnah  responsibility  for  forming  the  whole  Government.  He  would  prefer 
to  ask  Jinnah  to  come  in  on  the  basis  that  he  would  get  the  same  share  as  now 
proposed.  The  responsibility  for  this  Interim  Government  would  be  the 
Viceroy’s  and  Jinnah  would  not  be  a  Prime  Minister.  He  (the  Viceroy)  would 
choose  the  non-Muslim  members  whom  he  proposed  to  ask  to  serve  and  would 
show  his  list  of  names  to  Jinnah.  If  Jinnah  objected  to  any  of  the  names  he 
would  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  He  thought  he  could  get  Hindus  of  sufficient 
weight  who  would  be  willing  to  serve. 

At  this  point  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  personnel  available.  Names 
mentioned  were,  Mr.  Munshi,  Pandit  Kunzru,  Sir  R.  Mudaliar,  Mr.  Neogy, 
Mr.  Deshmukh  (the  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa),  Mr.  Rajagopalachari, 
Mr.  Nalini  Sarkar,  Mr.  Aney,  Sir  G.  Bajpai,  Dr.  Chatterjee,  Dr.  Matthai  and 
Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty.  It  was  felt  that  a  non-Congress  Scheduled  Caste 
would  have  to  be  included,  that  this  should  not  be  Dr.  Ambedkar  but  probably 
Mr.  Sivaraj. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  that  the  Congress  would  be  more  likely 
to  come  in  to  the  Constituent  Body  if  the  Interim  Government  was  based  on 
the  Muslim  League  and  formed  on  its  advice  rather  than  if  it  were  largely 
nominated  by  the  Viceroy.  This  was  a  particularly  important  factor  with  Mr. 
Gandhi.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  felt  a  good  deal  of  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  profession  that  if  Jinnah  formed  a  Government  he  would  have  the 
support  of  Congress  would  in  fact  be  given  effect  to  when  the  time  came. 
Mr.  Abell  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  have  a  Central 
Government  dominated  by  the  Muslim  League  when  eight  of  the  eleven  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  were  run  by  the  Congress.  This  was  bound  to  give  rise 
to  friction  and  would  probably  be  unworkable.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the 
matter  could  not  only  be  looked  at  from  the  political  standpoint.  He  must  get 
a  Government  of  competent  administrators  capable  of  carrying  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  commanding  a  sufficient  measure  of  support. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thought  that  it  would  be  inevitable  that 
the  Viceroy  should  discuss  with  Jinnah  the  character  of  the  new  Government. 

1  The  copy  of  these  Minutes  on  L/P&J/10/44  carries  the  note:  ‘N.B.  These  Minutes  were  specially 
approved  by  the  3  Ministers.’ 
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When  Jinnah  was  asked  to  serve  in  the  Government  he  would  probably  make 
stipulations  and  these  would  have  to  be  considered.  Sir  William  Croft  pointed 
out  that  Jinnah  might  ask  for  a  majority  of  the  Council,  say  7  out  of  12  mem¬ 
bers.  This  was  what  he  had  done  when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  Executive 
Council  during  the  war.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  Jinnah  was 
entitled  to  have  a  majority  and  he  would  be  opposed  to  conceding  it. 

The  First  Lord  referred  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  telegram2  Cabin  22,  which 
said  that  the  Cabinet  felt  that  in  the  event  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th  being 
rejected  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  give  any  impression  of  weakness,  and 
that  we  should  say  that  we  must  maintain  our  responsibility  until  the  Indian 
leaders  can  find  a  basis  for  accepting  our  offer  of  independence.  The  Secretary 
of  State  pointed  out  that  in  a  subsequent  telegram3  the  Prime  Minister  had  said 
that  the  course  proposed  in  Index  61, 4  paragraph  4  (b)  for  adoption  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  refused  the  Statement  while  the  Muslim  League  agreed  to  it,  had  been 
acceptable  to  the  Cabinet.  The  views  to  which  the  First  Lord  referred  applied 
in  the  case  of  rejection  by  both  parties. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  felt  that  we  should  back  the  Viceroy  in  forming 
a  Government  in  which  the  Muslim  League  would  participate  and  in  which 
places  would  be  reserved  for  Congress  but  would  for  the  time  being  be  filled 
by  non-Congress  Flindus  or  officials  as  proposed  in  paragraph  4  (b)  of  Index  61. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  reasonable  that  Jinnah  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
agree  to  participate  and  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Government.  If  Jinnah 
declined  to  serve  on  reasonable  terms,  his  view  was  that  we  should  then  ask 
Congress  to  form  a  Government.  The  Viceroy  said  he  could  not  agree.  He 
would  rather  have  a  Government  of  officials.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
First  Lord  also  felt  that  to  ask  the  Congress  to  form  a  Government  would  not 
be  an  acceptable  solution.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  a  decision 
by  the  Delegation  that  in  such  circumstances  Congress  should  not  be  asked  to 
form  a  Government.  If  necessary,  he  felt  that  this  matter  should  be  put  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  quite  agreed  that  we  should  proceed  with  Jinnah  but,  if  as  stated 
in  the  Statement  of  the  1 6th  June  the  Government  was  to  be  as  representative 
as  possible  of  those  who  accepted  the  Statement,  Jinnah  should  be  consulted  as 
to  its  composition.  If  Jinnah  declined  or  was  unable  to  form  a  Government, 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  do  so.  The  First  Lord  pointed  out  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  already  refused  to  come  in  on  the  basis  of  the  Delegation’s 
proposals  of  16th  May.  The  alternatives  were  then  to  ask  Mr.  Jinnah  to  come  in 
as  the  Viceroy  proposed,  or  to  allow  him  to  make  his  own  terms.  Failing  suc¬ 
cess  the  alternatives  were  to  have  an  official  government  or  invite  Congress. 
Did  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  mean  that  if  we  could  not  agree  to  the  terms  Jinnah 
wanted  for  coming  into  the  Interim  Government  we  should  then  turn  to 
Congress  who  had  not  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th?  He  thought  that 
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this  proposal  would  amount  to  giving  them  control  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  enabling  them  to  interpret  the  Delegation’s  Statement  of  May  16th 
in  their  own  way  which  was  the  objective  at  which  throughout  they  had  been 
aiming.  The  Delegation  s  marching  orders  from  the  Cabinet  were  to  form  a 
Government  with  the  Muslim  League  keeping  places  open  for  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  4  (6),  Index  61.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  course 
which  Sir  Stafford  proposed  would  in  his  view  be  absolutely  fatal.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  sharp  practice  when  the  breakdown  had  occurred  because  the 
Congress  had  refused  to  come  in  to  go  back  to  the  Congress,  after  an  approach 
to  the  Muslim  League,  and  offer  them  full  power  at  the  Centre. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Sir  S.  Cripps’  proposal  would  be  a  very 
serious  step.  He  felt  it  could  not  in  any  case  be  decided  upon  before  personal 
consultation  between  the  Delegation  and  the  Cabinet  had  taken  place  in 
London.  The  first  question  which  would  arise  was  what  offer  we  should  make 
to  Jinnah.  On  that  he  sympathised  somewhat  with  Sir  S.  Cripps.  He  thought 
we  should  be  inviting  Jinnah  to  undertake  a  very  responsible  and  difficult 
position  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Government.  He  did  not  think  that  this  need  be  done  in  a  way  which  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  Viceroy’s  position  as  head  of  the  Government.  We  should 
simply  say  to  Jinnah  that  as  the  Congress  would  not  play  on  our  Statement  of 
June  1 6th  we  should  like  him  to  come  into  the  Interim  Government.  He  would 
then  say  that  he  must  consider  the  position  and  would  probably  come  back 
with  a  list  of  prior  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  considered.  For  example, 
he  might  reasonably  ask  for  5:5:2  proportions.  If  Jinnah  made  conditions  in¬ 
compatible  with  our  conception  of  what  an  Interim  Government  ought  to  be, 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  we  should  be  forced  to  appoint  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  officials  while  the  Mission  went  home  for  consultation.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  Delegation  or  the  Viceroy  were  prepared  to  con¬ 
template  an  Interim  Government  containing  the  Congress  but  not  the  Muslim 
League  prior  to  consultation  with  the  Government  at  home.  The  Viceroy  must, 
however,  have  some  Executive  Council  in  the  meantime.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  the  reservation  which  he  wished  to  make  was  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  a  decision  by  the  Delegation  that  in  the  circumstances  under  discussion 
Congress  should  not  be  asked  to  form  a  Government.  He  was  not  asking  that  a 
decision  should  be  taken  to  ask  the  Congress  to  form  such  a  Government  prior 
to  consultation  with  the  Cabinet  and  he  could  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
officials  to  the  Executive  Council  on  a  temporary  basis  provided  that  it  was 
made  quite  clear  in  India  that  this  was  a  temporary  arrangement  to  allow  a 
period  of  time  for  consultation. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  he  still  thought  that  the  invitation  to  Jinnah  should  be  on 
the  basis  that  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
2  No.  465.  3  No.  520.  4  No.  442. 
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Government.  The  Viceroy  said,  that  from  his  point  of  view  much  depended  on 
how  this  was  done.  He  would  not  propose  to  ask  Jinnah  on  what  terms  he 
would  come  in.  He  would  be  quite  willing  to  show  him  a  list  of  those  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  invite  to  serve  in  addition  to  the  Muslim  League  representatives  and 
if  Jinnah  had  any  objection  to  any  of  them  to  discuss  alternatives  with  him.  He 
felt  this  was  the  only  basis  on  which  he  could  proceed.  Jinnah  had  no  experience 
of  administration  and  little  knowledge  of  what  qualities  were  required  in  a 
member  of  the  Government.  He  must  bear  in  mind  the  administrative  require¬ 
ments  and  get  a  Government  which  could  do  the  work. 

III.  The  meeting  considered  further  the  memorandum  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Minorities  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Menon  to  Mr.  Abell  on  the 
question  of  the  communal  composition  of  the  12  original  members  of  the 
Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  distribution  proposed  by  Mr.  Menon, 
namely,  3  Hindus,  3  Muslims,  2  Scheduled  Caste,  1  Sikh,  1  Indian  Christian, 
1  Anglo-Indian  and  1  Parsee,  was  suitable  but  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
express  any  view  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  two  major  communities.  The  memo¬ 
randum  should  simply  say  that  six  seats  should  be  allotted  for  Hindus  and 
Muslims.  It  was  agreed  that  the  aim  was  that  these  twelve  persons  should  be  of 
high  quahty  commanding  general  respect. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  felt  it  was  very  important  that  this  memo¬ 
randum  should  not  be  published  as  in  any  way  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet  Dele¬ 
gation.  If  anything  had  to  be  said  in  Parliament  it  must  be  said  on  the  basis  that 
it  was  merely  the  Delegation’s  view  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  might  be  done, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  Advisory  Committee  being  one  for  decision  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  to  use  the  memorandum  would 
be  to  get  it  put  up  to  the  Constitution-making  Body  through  the  Secretariat. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  memorandum  should  be  amended  in  the  light  of  this 
discussion  and  brought  up  for  final  approval. 
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Sir  C.  Trivedi  ( Orissa )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  LIP&J/10I44:  f  137 

immediate  21  June  1946 ,  12.40  pm 

top  secret  Received:  21  June,  2.30  pm 

No.  50-S.  Mahtab  has  asked  me  to  communicate  following  letter  to  you. 
Begins  Dear  Lord  Wavell,  Your  Lordship  may  kindly  accept  on  personal 
grounds  (5  grs  om)  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  work  as  a  member  of 
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interim  government.1  I  humbly  request  Your  Lordship  to  select  in  my  place 
someone  whom  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  may  suggest. 

The  Province  and  myself  are  grateful  to  Your  Lordship  for  having  so  kindly 
invited  me  for  interim  government.  Yours  sincerely,  Harekrishna  Mahtab. 
Date  June  21st  1946.  Ends.2 

1  The  repetition  of  this  sentence  read:  Your  Lordship  may  kindly  accept  my  inabihty  on  personal 
grounds  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  work  as  a  member  of  interim  government.’  R/3/1/114: 
f  399- 

2  In  tel.  49_S  of  21  June  to  Lord  Wavell,  Sir  C.  Trivedi  said  that  Mr  Mahtab  had  been  in  touch  with 
Maulana  Azad  and  has  decided  to  take  this  step  in  order  to  facilitate  settlement  and  in  anticipation 
of  a  formal  request  by  Working  Committee  to  give  way  to  someone  else  which  he  thinks  he  would 
otherwise  have  received.’  L/P&J/10/44:  f  136. 


Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


LIP&J/5/337:  p-  483 

21  June  1946 

I  have  Your  Excellency’s  letter  of  20th  June,  1946.1  I  appreciate  your  anxiety 
to  come  to  an  early  decision  regarding  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  Working  Committee  fully  share  your 
anxiety. 

A  new  difficulty,  in  addition  to  the  old  ones,  has  however  been  created  by  the 
publication  in  the  Press  of  the  alleged  contents  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  letter  to  you  in 
which  he  raises  objection  to  the  Congress  nominations  in  the  Interim  Cabinet. 
It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Working  Committee  in  coming  to  a  decision 
if  they  could  have  copies  of  these  alleged  letters  and  your  reply  thereto  as  they 
deal  with  vital  matters  which  we  have  to  consider. 


1  No.  576. 


Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/3I337 •  p-  483 

21  June  1946 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  June,  1946. 1 

With  regard  to  paragraph  2  of  your  letter,  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  the  view  that  you  take. 


1  No.  573. 
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As  regards  your  request  whether  you  should  send  copies  of  the  questions 
4  (A)  and  4  (B)  in  my  letter,  and  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  your  letter  under  reply 
to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think  it  proper 
to  do  so. 


582 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  4S3-4 

21  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today.1  Mr  Jinnah  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  19th 
June  put  to  me  the  following  questions: — 

[There  follows  the  text  of  the  points  at  the  end  of  No.  363  numbered  (1),  (2),  (3),  ( 4 ) 
(1 a )  and  (b),  and  (5).] 

2.  The  operative  part  of  my  reply  dated  20th  June  was  as  follows: — 

[There  follows  the  text  of  para.  4  and  para.  3  (1)  to  (5)  of  No.  373.] 

1  No.  580. 
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The  Nawab  of  Bhopal  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  484-3 

SECRET  AND  PERSONAL  BHOPAL,  21  June  1946 

Please  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  June.1  I  feel  that, 
before  I  refer  again  the  question  of  the  Princes  on  the  Negotiating  Committee 
to  my  Standing  Committee,  I  should  place  before  you  my  personal  views  in 
the  matter. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Princes  remaining 
out,  there  are  also,  in  my  opinion,  some  weighty  considerations  on  the  side 
of  their  remaining  on  the  Committee,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  when  the 
Standing  Committee  took  its  decision  on  this  matter,  I  remained  neutral. 

I  feel  that  in  the  circumstances,  as  I  know  them  today,  the  Chancellor’s 
inclusion  in  the  Negotiating  Committee  is  essential.  If  he  is  not  there,  I  am 
afraid,  the  solidarity  of  our  team  may  be  disturbed  which  would  seriously  hurt 
the  cause.  This  is  a  view  which  I  have  throughout  held;  but  being  Chancellor 
myself  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  personally  to  advance  this  view.  There  were 
no  doubt  many  Princes  who  were  anxious  to  press  the  point  of  view  that  from 
amongst  the  Princes  the  Chancellor  alone  should  be  nominated  but  I  dis- 
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couraged  a  detailed  discussion  on  these  lines  because  it  might  have  led  to  mis¬ 
understandings  of  a  personal  nature,  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Once 
the  Chancellor  is  on  the  Committee,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  or  two  other 
Princes  should  not  be  there,  and  therefore  the  Standing  Committee  decided  in 
favour  of  retaining  three  Princes  on  the  Committee.  I  think  the  representation 
is  good.  There  is  one  Hindu,  a  Sikh  and  a  Muslim  and  this  solves  many  of  my 
difficulties  about  the  appointment  of  Ministers  on  the  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  outstanding  Ministers  come  from 
British  India  and  are  at  times  known  to  hold  views  more  in  favour  of  British 
India  than  the  States,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  Princes  that  they 
themselves  are  better  qualified  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  States 
people  than  Ministers  from  outside,  who  as  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes 
are  not  normally  popular  with  the  local  populations  of  the  States. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  no  serious  criticism  in  British  India  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  and  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  will  work  well.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  that  taking  everything 
into  consideration  it  would  be  wiser,  not  to  reopen  the  question  now  and,  to 
adhere  to  the  decision  taken  in  Bombay.  Except  His  Highness  Bikaner  and  one 
or  two  others,  most  of  the  Princes  on  the  Standing  Committee  would,  in  my 
judgment,  prefer  not  to  disturb  the  decision  unless  I  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
them.  For  the  sake  of  solidarity  and  understanding  amongst  ourselves  I  am 
reluctant  to  make  this  move  now.  An  appeal  from  me  at  this  juncture  may 
complicate  matters  and  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  serious  complications. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  for  the  advice  you  have  given, 
and  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Princes  will  always  welcome  your  personal 
advice  but  in  a  case  of  this  nature  I  know  that  Your  Excellency  would  like  to 
be  in  possession  of  my  considered  views  before  I  communicate  your  advice 
to  the  Standing  Committee. 

I  have  placed  before  Your  Excellency  quite  frankly  and  without  reserve  the 
position  as  I  see  it  and  will  only  move  further  in  the  matter  after  I  have  heard 
again  from  you. 

1  No.  555. 

584 

Sir  F.  Mudie  (Sind)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

L I  P&J  I5I262:  f  77 

D.O.  No.  329/FR  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE,  KARACHI,  14,  21  June  1946 

6.  Le  Mesurier  has  commented  on  the  vacillation  of  the  Congress  press  on  the 
attitude  towards  your  present  talks.  This  morning,  however,  the  Sind  Observer, 
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the  official  Congress  organ  took  a  line  of  its  own  in  its  two  interesting  leading 
articles:  the  first,  to  the  effect  that  you  should  now  adopt  a  hake  it  or  leave  it 
attitude  and  the  second,  suggesting  that  the  Congress  should  not  insist  on  a 
Nationalist  or  Congress  Muslim.  The  following  are  extracts.  From  the  first 
article — 

‘His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  having  found  no  agreement .  .  .  had  to  adopt 
a  course  of  his  own.  .  .  .  He  will  disturb  a  hornets’  nest  by  tampering  with  it. 
It  is  far  better  to  close  the  chapter  by  making  one  change  only,  that  of  taking 
Sri  Sarat  Chandra  Bose  in  place  of  Sri  Hari  Krishna  Mahtab’. 

And  from  the  second — 

‘The  question  of  the  Nationalist  Muslims  is  a  very  ticklish  one.  Mr.  Jinnah 
has  made  a  dead  set  against  it.  .  .  .  On  a  small  question  like  this  it  seems  rather 
foolhardy  to  jeopardise  a  whole  settlement  which  .  .  .  transfers  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  administration  .  .  .  into  Indian  hands’. 


585 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  on 

Saturday,  22  June  1946  at  11  am 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  485-8 

SECRET 

I.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  had 
informed  him  that  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  had  been  fixed 
for  Monday,  the  24th,  at  11  a.m.  and  that,  provided  the  Congress  had  reached 
a  decision  before  that,  the  Muslim  League  would  let  the  Viceroy  have  their 
reply  very  shortly  after. 

II.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  understood  that  the  Congress  were  meeting  at 
2  o’clock  that  afternoon  and  were  likely  to  communicate  their  decision  by 
tomorrow.  All  the  indications  were  that  they  would  demand  the  inclusion  of 
a  Congress  Muslim  in  the  Interim  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  were  two  main  matters  for  discussion. 
Firstly,  whether  there  was  anything  we  could  do  to  stave  off  a  breakdown  on 
the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  The  second  was  what 
course  of  action  we  should  adopt  if  a  breakdown  came. 

The  meeting  had  before  them  a  draft  letter  to  Maulana  Azad  prepared  by 
Mr.  Abell.1  The  object  of  the  letter  was  to  make  the  point  that,  while  we  could 
not  alter  the  composition  proposed  in  the  Statement  of  June  16th,  that  com¬ 
position  was  no  precedent  for  the  future. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  letter  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  Delegation  did  not  accept  as  a  matter  of  principle  the 
position  that  the  Congress  were  not  entitled  to  have  Congress  Muslims  as 
their  representatives.  Sir  S.  Cripps  agreed  that  we  must  repudiate  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  recognised  such  a  principle  and  thought  that  a  letter  on  the 
lines  proposed  might  have  some  effect  if  it  reached  the  Congress  before  their 
discussion  that  afternoon.  The  Secretary  of  State  felt  that  a  letter  on  the  lines 
suggested  would  also  assist  the  Delegation  to  justify  their  position  in  the  event 
of  the  negotiations  breaking  down  on  this  point. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  was  doubtful  about  giving  any  more  inter¬ 
pretations  of  our  position.  Every  time  we  did  so  more  trouble  developed. 
Jinnah  s  letter  of  the  19th  June2  did  not  assert  that  the  Congress  could  never 
appoint  a  Muslim.  There  were  now  signs  that  the  Congress  were  going  to 
raise  again  the  question  of  paramountcy.  He  agreed  that  we  could  not  accept 
the  principle  that  the  Muslim  League  have  a  monopoly  of  appointing  Muslims, 
but  he  was  anxious  that  we  should  not  be  pushed  from  one  thing  to  another. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Nationalist  Muslims  had  got  a  good  deal  of 
representation  in  the  Provinces  and  any  suggestion  that  they  were  excluded 
from  official  positions  was  not  justified.  Sir  S.  Cripps  suggested  an  alternative 
draft  but  it  was  felt  that  this  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  Muslim  League 
co-operation.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing  than  to 
produce  that  result  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  say 
nothing  at  all.  The  First  Lord  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  draft  did  not  do 
much  more  than  reiterate  paragraph  5  of  the  Statement  of  16th  June  to  the 
effect  that  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Government  would  be  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  solution  of  any  other  communal  question.  He  thought  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  sequence  of  events.  We  had 
had  conversations  in  which  a  list  of  names  had  been  given  to  us.  No  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  the  composition  of  the  Government  and  we  then  selected 
a  list  of  names  including  Congress  names  which  were  known  to  be  persona  grata. 
We  were  then  told  that  these  would  be  acceptable  subject  to  the  substitution 
of  Bose  for  Mahatab.  As  soon  as  we  had  agreed  to  this  [this]  new  issue  about 
a  Muslim  was  raised.  The  First  Lord  thought  that  paragraph  5  of  the  Statement 
of  the  16th  June  gave  us  a  very  good  defence  to  the  public  for  not  making  any 
further  move. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  if  we  made  a  move  to  placate  one  side 
we  risked  driving  the  other  side  out  of  co-operation.  He  did  not  think  that 
anything  we  sent  would  do  any  good  unless  it  was  in  a  form  which  would  be 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Muslim  League. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  he  would  prefer  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  see  Azad  and  say  that  we  heard  that  because  of 

1  Not  traced.;  see  No.  586  for  die  letter  as  sent.  2  No.  565. 
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the  publicity  given  to  this  question  of  the  exclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim, 
the  Congress  were  considering  insisting  upon  one  being  included.  The  Secretary 
of  State  could  point  out  to  Azad  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  5  of  the  Statement 
of  the  1 6th  June  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  any  belief  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  proposed  Government  would  be  a  precedent  for  the  future  in 
any  way.  He  might  point  to  the  sequence  of  events  as  showing  that  we  had 
acted  in  perfect  bona  fides  and  on  the  basis  of  names  that  had  been  suggested 
to  us.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  felt  that  if  he  was  to  see  Azad  he  must 
give  him  something  sufficiently  definite  to  convey  to  the  Congress  Working 
Committee.  He  would  rather  put  something  in  writing  than  see  Azad. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  the  First  Lord’s  suggestion  that  paragraph  5  covered 
the  point  that  no  precedent  was  being  created  was  a  new  one.  The  original 
intention  of  that  paragraph  was  to  refer  to  the  communal  composition  but  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  put  this  point  in  a  letter.  The  Viceroy  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  letter  should  be  confined  to  drawing  attention  to  paragraph  5 
of  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June  as  evidence  that  we  did  not  regard  the 
exclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  draft  was  revised 
accordingly  and  the  letter  despatched. 

III.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  there  was  a  breakdown  he  and  his 
colleagues  felt  that  they  must  return  to  England  at  the  latest  on  Thursday  or 
Friday.  The  Prime  Minister  was  leaving  for  Australia  on  the  29th  July  and  it 
was  essential  to  have  time  to  discuss  with  him  what  further  steps  should  be 
taken.  It  would  therefore  be  desirable  for  the  Viceroy  to  make  an  immediate 
approach  to  Jinnah  as  soon  as  the  Congress  rejected  the  proposals.  If  Jinnah 
would  not  come  in  on  terms  such  as  could  be  accepted,  then  the  Viceroy  could 
set  up  a  caretaker  official  Government  and  an  announcement  could  be  made 
that  the  Delegation  was  returning  to  England  for  consultation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Jinnah  could  be  unduly 
rushed  and  that  the  Delegation  might  go  home  before  Mr.  Jinnah  had  replied. 
He  would  obviously  require  several  days.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  Jinnah  to  take  a  decision  on  the  Statement  of  the  16th 
June  if  the  Congress  had  rejected  it.  Once  one  party  had  declined  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  straight  to  Jinnah  and  ask  him  to  co-operate  in  an  alternative  pro¬ 
visional  Government.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  express  the  Muslim  League  view  on  the  Statement  of  the  16th 
June,  but  after  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  whole  this  would 
be  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  that  Mr.  Jinnah  could  be  approached  at  once. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Jinnah  formed  a  Government  we  should  endeavour 
to  go  on  with  constitution-making  as  far  as  possible.  At  any  rate  an  attempt 
could  be  made  to  get  Sections  B  and  C  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  main  risk  of  trouble  was  that  the  Left  Wing  element  in  Congress 
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would,  regard  the  breakdown  as  the  signal  for  starting  disturbances.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  he  doubted  if  the  Congress  itself  would  take  any  definite  action 
until  after  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  in  the  late  summer  at  which  it 
was  possible  that  the  Left  Wing  would  get  control  of  Congress. 

IV.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  felt  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  put 
a  woman  into  the  Interim  Government  if  that  could  be  arranged.  If  that  was 
not  possible  he  hoped  that  the  Viceroy  would  consider  putting  a  woman  in 
some  important  position  immediately  below  the  Executive  Council  level. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 


L/P&JI5I337 :  p •  488 

22  June  1946 

I  understand  from  Press  reports  that  there  is  strong  feeling  in  Congress  circles 
that  the  party  should  insist  on  their  right  to  include  a  Muslim  of  their  own 
choice  among  the  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  the  Interim  Government. 

For  reasons  of  which  you  are  already  aware  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Cabinet 
Mission  or  myself  to  accept  this  request,  but  1  would  draw  your  attention  to 
paragraph  5  of  the  statement  of  the  1 6th  June  which  reads  as  follows: — 

‘The  above  composition  of  the  Interim  Government  is  in  no  way  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  the  solution  of  any  other  communal  question.  It  is 
an  expedient  put  forward  to  solve  the  present  difficulty  only,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  available  Coalition  Government.’ 

In  the  light  of  this  assurance  that  no  precedent  is  established  we  appeal  to  the 
Congress  not  to  press  their  demand,  but  to  take  part  in  the  strong  Interim 
Government  which  the  country  so  urgently  needs. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  (United  Provinces)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (Extract) 

RI3I1I114:  ff  4i6h-4i6c 

No.  27.  22  June  1946 

2.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Pant  yesterday.  He  was  in  Naini  Tal  for  some  36  hours 
but  has  now  left  again  for  New  Delhi  and  the  Working  Committee. 

3.  To  begin  with  we  talked  about  recent  events  in  New  Delhi.  Pant  is 
excessively  depressed  over  the  whole  thing.  Principally  I  think  because  he  feels 
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(a)  that  Congress  have  come  out  of  it  badly  and 

(b)  that  Jinnah,  on  the  other  hand,  has  outwitted  the  Congress  and  has 
succeeded  in  enhancing  his  reputation  not  only  in  the  country  but 
outside  it. 

I  begged  Pant  to  remember  that  the  quarrel  in  its  present  shape  was  about  an 
interim  Government,  that  the  duration  of  these  interim  arrangements  was  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  that  Congress  had  said  on  a  thousand  platforms  that  they 
could  settle  India’s  internal  differences  in  less  than  no  time  if  the  British  would 
only  get  out,  that  once  an  interim  Government  was  formed,  the  British  would 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  out  and  that  India’s  reputation  for  statesmanship 
and  indeed  for  ordinary  commensense  required  that  the  Congress  should  accept 
almost  any  interim  arrangement  and  above  all  things  get  on  with  the  job.  Pant 
accepted  this  tirade  quite  meekly.  He  said  that  he  was  himself  sick  of  the  whole 
thing,  that  on  the  other  hand  there  were  limits  to  the  concessions  that  Congress 
could  make  and  that  even  if  a  settlement  about  an  interim  Government  was  now 
reached,  he  had  the  gravest  doubts  whether  it  (the  interim  Government)  could 
ever  be  made  to  work.  He  tried  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Cabinet  Mission. 
I  took  him  up  a  little  sharply  on  that  and  pressed  him  to  let  me  know  what  the 
Cabinet  Mission  could  have  done  other  than  they  had  done.  He  said  that  after 
the  publication  of  the  statement  of  16th  May  they  should  have  got  Jinnah, 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  to  meet  for  the  creation  of  an  interim  Government.  Even 
if  these  three  worthies  had  failed,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  as  improving 
the  moral  sanction  behind  the  Mission’s  subsequent  statement  of  16th  June. 
I  reminded  him  that  the  Governor  General  had  to  select  the  members  of  the 
interim  Government  even  if  only  for  form’s  sake — in  order  to  conform  to  the 
existing  constitutional  set  up  at  the  Centre.  The  alternative  would  be  legislation 
in  Parliament  which  would  arouse  dear  knows  what  passions  in  England,  and 
might  have  a  disastrous  effect — apart  from  the  delay  involved  which  would 
be  bad  enough — on  the  whole  situation.  Pant  had  no  answer  to  these  observa¬ 
tions  and  contented  himself  with  looking  like  a  sheep,  an  attitude  which  comes 
easily  to  him. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  all  Governors 
Telegram ,  R/3I1/114:  f  397 

immediate  22  June  1946 ,  4.13  pm 

SECRET 

No.  1350-S.  I  am  preparing  a  list  of  non-Congress  Hindus  who  might  be 
invited  to  joint  the  Executive  Council  on  temporary  basis  in  posts  reserved  for 
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the  Congress  if  the  Congress  decide  not  to  accept  the  statement  of  16th  June. 

Have  you  any  suggestions?  Your  recommendations  need  not  be  confined  to 
your  own  province.1 

1  See  No.^595  for  Sir  F.  Wylie’s  reply.  The  other  Governors’  replies  are  not  printed.  On  25  June  the 
Viceroy  s  Private  Office  prepared  a  summary  of  the  Governors’  suggestions.  The  following  names 
were  suggested  by  more  than  one  Governor:  Mr  M.  S.  Aney,  Sir  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar,  Sir  V.  T. 
Krishnamachari,  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  and  Sir  Gokalchand  Narang.  R/3/1/115:  ff  435—7. 
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Sir  W.  Croft  to  Sir  D.  Monteath  [Extract) 

MSS.  EUR.  D.  714/76 

PERSONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  CABINET  DELEGATION, 

THE  VICEROY’S  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

22  June  1946 

....  At  present  the  tide  is  running  strongly  against  a  settlement  on  the  lines  of 
the  Statement  of  the  1 6th  June,  and  in  that  event  some  important  decisions  are 
likely  to  be  required,  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Mission  to  have 
discussions  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet. 

Five  or  six  days  ago  we  thought  we  had  got  the  thing  practically  in  the  bag. 
In  fact,  I  was  having  dinner  on  Monday  night  with  V.  P.  Menon  and  several 
others,  when  Menon  was  called  to  the  telephone  and  told,  on  the  strength  of 
his  secret  source  of  information  about  what  goes  on  in  the  Congress  camp,  that 
the  Congress  had  definitely  decided  to  accept  by  a  majority  of  eleven  to  four. 
Jinnah  was  known  to  be  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  take  the  first  step  this  time, 
because  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  accepted  first,  concessions  might  possibly  be 
made  to  the  Congress  with  a  view  to  getting  them  in.  But  we  didn’t  think  that 
Jinnah  would  refuse  once  the  Congress  had  accepted  without  concessions. 
However,  it  all  went  into  the  melting  pot  again  as  a  result  of  last  minute 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  who  has  shown  himself  beyond  any  doubt 
to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  whole  thing.  There  was,  or  had  been,  a  majority  of 
the  Working  Committee  against  insisting  on  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist 
Muslim,  and  the  two  Nationalist  Muslims  of  the  Working  Committee,  Azad 
and  Asaf  Ali,  were,  to  their  credit,  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  But  the  old  man 
dragged  it  out  again,  on  what  he  insists  is  a  point  of  principle  with  him,  that 
the  Congress  must  fulfil  its  role  as  an  All-India  party.  Whether  it  really  is  a  point 
of  principle  or  whether  he  is  simply  against  the  coalition  idea,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Certainly  he  has  been  pretty  consistent  in  taking  the  line  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  a  homogeneous  one,  either  Congress  or  League,  and  not  both. 
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He  professes  to  be  quite  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  League  Government,  if  that  is 
preferred  by  others,  but  no  doubt  his  idea  is  that  a  League  Government  would 
not  last  long  and  that  its  failure  would  lead  to  a  purely  Congress  Government 
which,  of  course,  is  what  he  and  most  of  the  Congress  have  always  wanted. 
Not  only  this,  but  they  want  a  Congress  Government  without  commitments  as 
regards  the  future. 

There  were  two  other  objections,  one  about  Bose  having  been  left  out,  on 
which  a  concession  has  now  been  made  to  them,  and  the  other  about  the 
inclusion  of  Engineer,  the  Parsee  Advocate-General,  who  we  are  told  on  the 
authority  of  George  Spence,  etc.,  is  a  very  useful  man  and  would  make  a  good 
Law  Member.  When  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  total  from  13  to  14,  that  is  to 
say,  5  League,  5  Congress,  and  4  others,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  in  the  Delegation  as  to  whether  the  fourteenth  should  be  Engineer 
or  B.  N.  Rao.  Fortunately,  I  think,  the  Delegation  decided  in  favour  of  Engineer 
as  much  the  more  neutral  of  the  two;  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
League  would  have  rejected  the  list  as  previously  Jinnah  had  only  been  brought 
with  difficulty  to  acquiesce  provisionally  in  the  idea  of  raising  the  total  from 
12  to  13,  and  the  addition  of  a  fourteenth  who  was  a  Hindu  would  have  upset 
the  applecart. 

But  the  real  crux  is  the  insistence  on  the  Nationalist  Muslim.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  that  would  be  a  breaking  point  with  Jinnah,  and  the  Delegation 
realise  that  on  the  whole  he  has  been  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two  major 
parties.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strong  debating  point  with  the  Congress  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  include  their  own  President  in  the  list  of  their  nominees. 

To  any  ordinary  person  it  must  surely  seem  absurd  that  the  whole  thing 
should  break  down  on  one  or  two  points  which,  though  they  have  a  certain 
importance,  are  points  of  detail.  It  does  just  show  how  little  real  desire  there  is 
on  the  part  of  these  people  to  get  together,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  even  if  we 
were  successful  in  bringing  them  together,  one  could  not  have  very  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  working  together  for  long. 

Once  the  Delegation  had  taken  its  decision  on  the  list  of  names,  they  have 
been  pretty  staunch  in  sticking  to  it.  I  suppose  a  last  minute  miracle  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  but  no-one  has  much  hope  now  of  avoiding  a  break.  We  ought  to 
know  finally  tomorrow,  and  if  the  Congress  turn  down  the  offer  of  the  16th 
June,  Jinnah  will  be  asked  to  help  in  forming  a  Government.  Whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  him  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  view  of  the 
Delegation  is  that  the  Viceroy  has  authority  to  offer  him,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Statement  of  the  16th  June,  5  places  out  of  14,  and  he  might  reduce  the  total 
from  14  to  13  or  perhaps  to  12,  but  he  couldn’t  offer  him  more  than  5  places 
without  further  authority.  On  previous  occasions  Jinnah  has  been  willing  to 
come  into  a  Government,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  has  a  majority.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  still  insists  on  this.  But  to  give  him  this  would 
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need  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  myself  am  very  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  to  be  given  it,  and  this  I  think  is  the  general  view.  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  be  at  all  wise,  representing  only  a  minority  in  the  country,  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  that  would  fall  to  a  party  which  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Government. 

What  happens  in  the  event  of  Jinnah  being  unwilling  to  come  in,  or  of  our 
being  unable  to  agree  his  terms,  is  likely  to  be  a  very  controversial  matter  when 
the  Ministers  come  back  to  London.  Cripps  took  the  line  that  in  the  event  of 
Jinnah  refusing,  the  Congress  would  have  to  be  asked  to  form  a  Government, 
notwithstanding  their  non-acceptance  of  the  plan  set  out  in  the  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  May.  But  this  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  First  Lord, 
and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  more  than  doubtful  about  it.  But  unless  he 
changes  his  mind,  Cripps  will  put  up  a  strong  fight  about  this.  I  hope  there  is 
a  strong  enough  body  of  opinion  which  is  fed  up  with  the  recent  performances 
of  the  Congress,  to  ensure  that  he  doesn’t  have  an  easy  passage. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  matters  which  he 
wished  to  report.  Since  the  last  meeting  he  had  discussed  the  position  with 
Mr.  Joyce  who  had  said  that  from  the  Press  point  of  view  a  breakdown  on  the 
question  of  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim  would  be  very  difficult  to 
handle.  Even  responsible  and  helpful  people  like  The  Times  correspondent  felt 
that  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of  explanation.  Subsequently  he  had  seen 
Sir  Maurice  Gwyer  who  took  exactly  the  same  view  on  the  difficulty  of 
defending  such  a  situation.  The  only  suggestion  Sir  M.  Gwyer  had  to  make 
was  that  we  might  say  that  the  Congress  had  the  right  to  nominate  anyone  of 
their  own  choice,  including  Muslims,  but  do  so  on  the  understanding  that  the 

Congress  would  not  exercise  this  right. 

Sudhir  Ghosh  had  been  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  previous  evening 
and  had  urged  that  someone  from  the  Working  Committee  should  be  seen 
because  the  Congress  were  otherwise  certain  to  decide  against  the  proposals. 
Sudhir  Ghosh  said  that  the  two  letters1  sent  to  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  22nd  had  made  the  situation  worse. 


1  Nos.  582  (sent  on  21  June)  and  586. 
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Mr.  Rajagopalachari  had  called  on  the  Secretary  of  State  the  previous 
evening  and  had  stayed  for  several  hours.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  sent 
by  Azad.  What  he  said  was  that  the  situation  was  quite  hopeless  and  unless  there 
was  some  change  in  the  present  proposals  the  Working  Committee  were  going 
to  turn  them  down.  That  morning  the  Secretary  of  State  had  seen  Patel  before 
breakfast.  Patel  had  argued  that  the  position  in  the  present  offer  was  much 
worse  than  at  Simla  last  year  where  the  Congress  had  been  entitled  to  nominate 
a  Muslim.  (The  Viceroy  here  interjected  that  at  Simla  that  issue  had  never  been 
reached.)  Patel  had  proceeded  to  say  that  the  two  letters  received  from  the  Vice¬ 
roy  the  previous  day  had  settled  the  matter  in  his  mind.  In  particular,  he  had 
emphasised  three  points.  Firstly,  that  the  Congress  President  had  never  recog¬ 
nised  the  right  to  communal  voting  in  the  Interim  Government.  Congress 
could  not  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  obstruction  would  be  possible.  Secondly, 
the  Statement  that  the  Viceroy  would  consult  the  major  parties  as  to  replace¬ 
ment  of  minority  representatives  in  the  Government  amounted  to  giving  a 
veto  to  Jinnah.  The  Secretary  of  State  had  said  that  this  was  not  so  and  that  if 
necessary  the  Viceroy  would  decide  who  was  appointed.  Patel  said  that  that 
showed  that  what  was  contemplated  was  merely  the  old  Executive  Council 
which  was  not  their  conception  of  it.  Thirdly,  we  had  said  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  communal  balance  of  the  Government  without  agreement 
between  the  major  parties.  Patel  said  that  these  points  showed  that  we  gave 
way  to  the  Muslim  League  demands  at  every  point.  The  Secretary  of  State  had 
replied  that  this  was  not  the  case,  that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  made  several  important 
concessions  and,  in  particular,  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th  which 
the  Congress  had  not  done.  Patel  said  that  the  Congress  had  certainly  accepted 
that  Statement  and  added  that  the  Congress  were  going  to  work  the  long-term 
plan  in  any  case  however  the  Interim  Government  were  settled.  The  Secretary 
of  State  had  said  that  it  was  news  to  him  that  the  Congress  had  accepted  the 
Statement. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  in  the  light  of  all  this  the  Delegation  had  to 
consider  what  they  would  do  about  it  if  the  Congress  rejected  the  proposals  and 
what  they  would  say  about  it. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  Rajagopalachari  had  suggested  on  the  telephone 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  might  see  Gandhi  and  Azad  together. 
If  this  did  not  produce  any  result  at  any  rate  it  might  soften  the  consequences  of 
a  breach.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  could  see  no  useful  purpose  in  seeing 
Gandhi.  There  might  be  some  point  in  seeing  Azad. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  had  always  favoured  taking  a  firm  line.  He  also 
fully  recognised  the  great  importance  of  getting  a  settlement.  He  did  not  think 
the  Delegation  got  any  further  with  individual  interviews  but  he  agreed  that  the 
Delegation  owed  it  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  make  the  best  effort 
possible  to  prevent  a  breakdown.  He  would  therefore  like  to  propose  that  the 
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Viceroy  and  the  Mission  should  interview  four  principal  members  of  the 
Working  Committee  of  Congress,  preferably  Azad,  Nehru,  Patel  and  Rajendra 
Prasad.  A  full  note  should  be  taken  and  the  object  would  be  to  emphasise  to 
them  the  importance  of  not  breaking  off  the  negotiations  on  this  particular 
issue. 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to.  The  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  desirable 
also  to  see  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  if  Congress  refused  it 
would  be  necessary  to  see  Jinnah  and  have  a  considerable  talk  with  him.  But 
he  felt  that  the  time  for  that  would  come  after  the  Congress  attitude  was  known. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  line  to  be  taken  with  the  Congress  representa¬ 
tives.  It  was  agreed  to  emphasise  the  following  points: — 

(1)  That  the  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  did  not  recognise  the  claim  of  the 
Muslim  League  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  nominate  Muslims  and 
that  this  had  been  clearly  stated  by  them  to  Mr.  Jinnah. 

(2)  That  in  the  interests  of  securing  a  Coalition  Government  they  asked  the 
Congress  not  to  press  their  claim  to  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim. 

(3)  That  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Congress  that  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  them  and  the  information  before  us  at  the  time  of  our 
Statement  of  June  16th  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  any 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  On  the  contrary,  up 
to  that  date  they  had  been  pressing  the  parity  issue  and  the  emphasis  had 
been  rather  on  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of  Hindus.  This  point  and 
the  question  of  the  Europeans  had  been  stated  by  the  Congress  to  be  the 
only  obstacles  to  acceptance. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Lord  Fethick-Lawrence 
LIP&J/10I44:  ff  80-1 

23  June  1946 1 

On  the  assumption  that  Congress  accept  the  Statement  of  May  16th  and  say 
that  they  are  prepared  to  come  into  the  Interim  Government  provided  only 
that  a  Congress  Muslim  is  included  among  the  Congress  members  of  the 
Government,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  get  Mr. 
Jinnah’ s  agreement. 

2.  A  good  deal  might  depend  on  whether  Congress  continue  to  make 
reservations  about  grouping  or  whether  they  accept  the  May  Statement 
unequivocally. 

1  The  copy  of  this  note  sent  to  Mr  Abell  for  Lord  Wavell  is  dated  24  June.  Mr  Abell  noted  on  it: 
‘I  doubt  whether  we  could  get  away  with  this.’  R/3/1/115:  f  445. 
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3 .  The  line  I  suggest  might  be  taken  with  Mr.  Jinnah  is  this:  we  could  say  to 
him  that  the  Congress  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  accepted  the  Statement  of 
June  1 6th.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  paragraph  8  of  that  Statement  comes 
into  operation  and  the  Viceroy  will  seek  to  form  an  Interim  Government  as 
representative  as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the  May  Statement. 
Congress  have,  however,  accepted  that  Statement  and  we  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  be  excluded  from  the  Interim  Government  solely  on  the  score  that  they 
wish  to  include  a  Congress  Muslim.  If,  therefore,  we  start  ah  initio  to  form  an 
Interim  Government,  it  may  well  be  that  the  upshot  will  be  less  favourable  to 
the  Muslim  League  than  if  they  agreed  forthwith  to  the  June  Statement  subject 
to  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  We  therefore  wish  to  suggest  to  him  that 
the  Muslim  League  should  consider  making  this  concession  of  its  own  volition. 

4.  We  could  point  out  that  the  Congress  Muslims  have,  in  our  experience, 
been  very  helpful  and  instrumental  in  securing  Congress  agreement  to  the 
Statement  of  May  16th  and  that  their  presence  in  the  Government  might  well 
be  a  helpful  factor  from  the  League  point  of  view.  We  should  also  point  out 
that  if  there  is  a  breakdown  Mr.  Jinnah  will  be  asked  to  come  into  the  Interim 
Government.  Unless  Congress  are  in  too  he  will  have  a  very  difficult  task  if  he 
accepts.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  an  Interim  Government  with 
effective  backing  in  the  country,  and  if  he  refuses  we  may  have  to  go  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  will  be  well  advised  to  start  by  making  a 
gesture  in  regard  to  the  Congress  Muslims  in  the  interests  of  India  as  a  whole 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Muslims. 

(In  the  last  resort  it  might  be  that  Zakhir  Hussain  would  be  a  possible  com¬ 
promise  notwithstanding  Mr.  Jinnah’s  letter2  on  the  subject.) 

F.  F.  T. 

2  No.  563. 
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The  Congress  were  represented  by  Maulana  Azad,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  an  opening  statement  said  that  before  the  Congress 
reached  final  decisions  the  Delegation  were  anxious  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  of  their  position.  They  quite  appreciated  the  importance 
which  Congress  attached  to  the  recognition  of  their  national  character,  but 
they  did  hope  that  in  this  particular  instance  Congress  would  see  their  way 
not  to  make  a  demand  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Muslim  among  the  Congress 
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representatives  in  the  Interim  Government,  though  without  in  any  way  creating 
a  precedent  or  approving  a  principle. 

The  Delegation  wished  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  they  had  not  given  any 
assurance  to  Mr.  Jinnah  or  the  Muslim  League  that  they  accepted  the  view, 
which  Mr.  Jinnah  had  advanced,  that  the  Muslim  League  represents  all  Muslim 
political  opinion  and  that  no  other  party  except  the  Muslim  League  has  any 
right  to  nominate  a  Muslim  for  a  political  post. 

It  had  been  made  clear  to  Mr.  Jinnah  that  the  Delegation  did  not  accept  this 
point  of  view.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  forming  this  particular  Coalition 
Government  the  Delegation  had  taken  into  account  all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  advanced  to  them  by  both  parties  up  to  the  date  on  which  they  made  their 
statement  of  the  1 6th  June.  In  the  light  of  those  arguments  they  had  produced 
a  list  of  persons  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  form  the  basis  of  a  sound 
Coalition  which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thought  that  the  Congress  representatives  were 
entitled  to  know  that  the  Delegation  were  not  asking  them  to  forgo  their 
principles  or  to  abandon  their  status  as  a  national  party,  but  nevertheless  they 
did  hope  that  the  Congress  would  not  press  this  claim  in  this  particular  instance. 
He  thought  that  if  the  Congress  did  so  they  would  thereby  jeopardise  the  whole 
future  of  India. 

Maulana  Azad  said  that  the  particular  matter  the  Secretary  of  State  referred 
to  was  one  of  the  other  important  matters  which  have  now  come  up.  The 
whole  thing,  however,  had  to  be  seen  together.  This  matter  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Nationalist  Muslim  was  one  on  which  the  Congress  had  expressed  them¬ 
selves  clearly  throughout.  It  was  not  a  temporary  matter  but  one  which  dealt 
with  the  whole  conception  of  the  future.  Any  weakening  on  the  Congress 
party’s  conception  of  a  strong  India  by  any  interim  parity  would  create  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  not  only  make  administrative  difficulties  but  would  formu¬ 
late  conditions  in  certain  matters  which  they  could  not  get  rid  of  in  the  future, 
and  there  was  no  immediate  gain  to  be  obtained  which  would  be  adequate 
to  set  against  that.  It  was  stated  in  answer  to  certain  objections  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  raised  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  Muslim  League 
selections,  yet  now  exactly  the  same  thing  has  been  done  about  selections  which 
the  Congress  might  make.  So  the  Muslim  League  could  interfere  with  the 
Congress  selections  whilst  Congress  were  told  that  they  cannot  interfere  with 
the  Muslim  League  selections,  although  the  Muslim  League  are  not  a  political 
party  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  definitely  a  limited 
communal  party.  The  Congress  protested  against  parity  but  this  was  something 
more  than  that.  It  was  just  a  veto  on  future  work  of  a  kind  which  made  honour¬ 
able  coalition  or  co-operation  quite  impossible. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  no  objection  had  been  raised  when  the 
Congress  had  wished  to  substitute  Mr.  Sarat  Bose  for  Mr.  Mahatab,  and  there 
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was  no  question  of  the  Muslim  League  being  asked  to  agree  to  that.  But  the 
change  they  now  wanted  to  make  was  something  which  altered  the  basis  of 
the  Delegation’s  proposals  and  was  likely,  in  the  Delegation’s  opinion,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Delegation  appeared  to  start  with  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  progress  could  only  be  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Muslim  League.  The  Congress  disagreed  with  that  view.  They  thought  that 
under  what  was  proposed  the  Muslim  League  would  secure  a  vantage  point 
from  which  they  could  veto  anything  that  really  mattered  and  bring  the  whole 
Government  into  a  state  of  frustration.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  was 
present  when  Maulana  Azad  and  Pandit  Nehru  had  themselves  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  communal  majority  for  important  communal  decisions.  He 
certainly  understood  them  to  go  as  far,  if  not  farther,  in  agreeing  to  that  as  the 
Delegation  had  gone.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  their  agreement  was  linked  with 
the  proposal  that  the  Interim  Government  should  be  responsible  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly.  Now  it  was  linked  to  parity.  He  was  unable  to  see  how  a 
Government  on  this  basis  could  function.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  suggested  that  it 
was  in  practice  a  principle  in  all  coalitions  that  in  fact  you  must  get  the  consent 
of  both  major  parties  to  all  major  matters  which  were  decided.  If  not,  the 
coalition  broke  down.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  was  different.  Where  there 
was  a  communal  basis,  every  day  there  would  be  obstruction  on  communal 
grounds. 

His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  sure  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  on  this  point.  He  had  discussed  it  three  times  with  the 
Congress  representatives.  On  the  first  occasion  he  had  explained  that  he  did  not 
see  how  the  Government  could  be  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  He  had  under¬ 
stood  then  that  the  Congress  were  prepared  to  agree  to  the  communal  majority 
provision.  On  the  second  occasion  the  Congress  representatives  had,  as  he 
understood  it,  accepted  this  proposition  in  connection  with  a  Council  of  15.  On 
the  third  occasion  he  understood  them  to  agree  that  in  fact  no  major  matter  could 
be  passed  without  the  assent  of  the  two  major  parties.  He  thought  it  was  a  great 
exaggeration  to  say  this  provision  would  be  used  every  day.  Of  the  issues  that 
had  come  before  his  Council  in  recent  months  he  could  hardly  think  of  any 
which  in  fact  raised  a  major  communal  issue.  He  thought  that  the  Congress  were 
assuming  too  readily  that  the  other  party  were  going  to  behave  unreasonably. 
If  everyone  behaved  unreasonably  the  coalition  would  break  up,  and  something 
else  would  have  to  be  tried.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  well  worth  trying 
a  Coalition  Government  and  seeing  how  it  worked. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  fact  that  Congress  Muslims  were  included 
in  Provincial  Governments  of  itself  demonstrated  the  national  character  of 
Congress,  and  the  fact  that  a  Congress  Muslim  was  not  included  at  the  Centre 
would  not  therefore  destroy  that  conception.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  as  far  as 
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the  Muslim  League  was  concerned  a  Nationalist  Muslim  was  regarded  as  an 
outcast. 

Maulana  Azad  said  that  at  the  1945  Conference  at  Simla  Jinnah  had  agreed 
that  the  Congress  could  appoint  who  it  liked  provided  that  it  did  not  touch 
upon  his  quota.  Now  he  was  making  a  further  demand  that  no  Mushm  should 
be  included  even  among  the  Congress  quota,  without  his  approval.  Sardar  Patel 
said  that  Congress  Muslims  would  say  that  they  had  better  leave  the  Congress 
if,  because  of  their  membership  of  it,  they  were  excluded  from  political  posi¬ 
tions.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  Delegation  were  not  suggesting  that 
Congress  Muslims  should  be  so  excluded,  but  merely  asking  whether  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  the  Congress  could  not  refrain  from  pressing  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim  in  the  Interim  Government.  Sardar  Patel  said 
that,  put  shortly,  this  meant  that  the  proposed  Coalition  Government  could  not 
be  formed  because  Jinnah  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  Congress  Mushm. 
If  this  was  to  prevail,  then  Jinnah  still  had  a  veto  in  spite  of  what  the  Prime 
Minister  had  said  before  the  Mission  came  out.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said 
that  Mr.  Jinnah  had  constantly  complained  to  him  that  the  Delegation  had  made 
too  many  concessions  to  Congress.  It  was  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Dele¬ 
gation  had  yielded  to  Mr.  Jinnah  on  all  points.  But  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
the  stronger  party  was  in  a  position  to  make  a  concession,  and  it  might  very  well 
pay  them  to  do  so. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  Delegation  had  made  their  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  June  as  a  compromise  after  negotiations  for  agreement  between  the 
parties  had  failed.  They  had  taken  into  account  the  position  of  the  two  parties 
as  put  before  them  up  to  the  date  of  the  Statement.  Up  to  that  time  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  pressing  for  a  Council  of  15,  and  for  the  inclusion  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  Caste  Hindu.  They  had  said  that  they  could  not  agree  to  parity,  either 
between  Caste  Hindus  and  Muslims  or  between  the  Muslim  League  and  Con¬ 
gress.  In  support  of  this  Sir  Stafford  read  an  extract  from  the  Congress  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter  of  the  14th  June.1  In  drawing  up  the  list  of  names  in  the  Statement 
of  the  1 6th  June,  the  Delegation  had  gone  as  far  as  they  could  to  meet  what  they 
thought  the  Congress  wanted  at  that  time.  The  Congress  had  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  desire  that  a  Congress  Muslim  should  be  appointed,  and,  though 
the  point  may  have  been  dormant  in  their  minds,  it  was  not  brought  to  the 
Delegation’s  attention.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  one  reason  for  this  was  that  in 
informal  talks  with  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  there  had  been  discussion  of  the 
inclusion  of  Zakhir  Hussain.  Indeed,  his  name  had  first  been  suggested  by  the 
Viceroy.  This  would  have  met  sufficiently  the  point  ofprinciple  that  the  Muslim 
League  should  not  have  the  exclusive  right  to  nominate  Muslims,  and  the 
Congress  did  not  wish  to  make  the  position  more  difficult  by  pressing  for  a 
Congress  Muslim. 

1  No.  531. 
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The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Delegation  were  entitled  to  make  certain 
deductions  from  the  position  of  the  two  parties  as  stated  to  them  up  to  the 
time  when  they  drew  up  the  Statement.  The  Congress  were  then  pressing 
for  a  Council  of  15  with  6  Caste  Hindus  and  1  Congress  Scheduled  Caste 
included.  When  the  Delegation  included  in  their  list  5  Congress  Caste  Hindus 
and  1  Congress  Scheduled  Caste  in  a  total  of  14,  it  naturally  came  as  a  surprise 
to  them  when  this  entirely  new  point  about  the  inclusion  of  Congress  Muslims 
was  raised.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Delegation  had  perhaps  been  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  informal  talks  between  the  Congress  and  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Viceroy.2  He  had  given  the  Viceroy  a  list  of  names  which  included 
Zakhir  Hussain.  The  Viceroy  said  that  Pandit  Nehru  had  specially  asked  that 
these  names  should  be  kept  entirely  confidential,  and  he  had  therefore  not 
disclosed  them  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Delegation.  He  had  told  Pandit  Nehru 
that  the  list  he  had  put  in  would  be  totally  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Jinnah,  and  that 
Zakhir  Hussain  could  certainly  not  be  included  in  the  Muslim  quota.  There  had 
at  one  stage  been  the  possibility  of  including  him,  balanced  by  a  non-Congress 
Hindu.  He  was  very  sorry  if  any  misunderstanding  had  arisen  over  this.  If  it 
had,  it  was  no  doubt  his  fault.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  had  raised  the  question 
with  the  Viceroy  of  the  inclusion  of  a  Muslim  in  the  Congress  quota.  The 
Viceroy  had  asked  him  who  he  had  in  mind.  He  had  given  a  hint  that  it  might 
be  a  Congress  Muslim.  The  Viceroy  said  that  his  recollection  was  that  he  had 
asked  Pandit  Nehru  whether  the  person  in  question  was  Zakhir  Hussain. 
Pandit  Nehru  did  not  commit  himself,  but  indicated  that  that  was  possible. 
Consequently  he  had,  when  seeing  Mr.  Jinnah  later  that  day,  mentioned  this 
possibility  to  him.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  reacted  very  strongly  against  it. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Delegation  had  every  right  to  stand  on  their 
bona  fides  in  the  matter  of  the  list  of  names  included  in  the  Statement  of  June 
1 6th.  Up  to  that  point  they  had  no  indication  at  all  that  the  Congress  would 
ask  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim,  and  on  the  correspondence  and 
the  facts  available  to  them  they  were  entitled  to  put  in  six  recognised  Congress 
Hindu  names.  It  seemed  to  them  that  it  would  be  an  absolute  tragedy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  if  these  prolonged  negotiations  came  to  a  break  on  this  matter 
in  this  way.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  they  were  discussing  the  formation  of  a 
Government  which  was  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  existing  Executive 
Council.  In  practice  it  would  have  to  resign  if  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Viceroy  would  have  to  be  in  a  formal  position  as  head  of 
the  Government.  The  Government  must  therefore  be  formed  in  a  new  way  in 
consonance  with  its  character.  The  Congress  claimed  that  all  the  appointments 
to  it  should  be  made  in  consultation  with  them,  except  the  places  to  be  given 
to  the  Muslim  League.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  never  accepted  the  position 
that  he  handed  over  a  block  of  seats  in  the  Government  to  Congress  for  them 
to  fill  as  they  pleased.  He  would  be  the  responsible  head  of  the  Government. 
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Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said  that  the  point  was  that  an  attempt  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment  by  agreement  had  failed,  and  we  had  therefore  drawn  up  this  list  as 
something  which  we  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  had  come  out  to  India  with  the  intention 
of  transferring  power  from  his  country  to  India,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  a  complete  and  instantaneous  transfer.  For  the  moment 
the  Viceroy  must  remain  the  head  of  the  Government.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that 
the  Congress  accepted  that.  The  Congress  could  moderate  its  demands  pro¬ 
vided  that  what  was  done  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  strong 
Indian  nation,  but  if  something  were  introduced  which  got  in  the  way  of  that 
objective,  they  could  not  accept  it.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  India  going  forward  towards  independence 
was  the  inability  to  get  started.  The  value  of  getting  a  start  made  was  so  great 
as  to  be  worth  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle  but  abstinence  from  enforcing  it 
for  the  time  being.  Suppose  that  the  Congress  representatives  persuaded  the 
Delegation  to  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  If  that  occurred  he 
did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Jinnah  would  accept  it,  and  there  would  be  no  Coali¬ 
tion  Government.  He  believed  it  was  really  in  the  best  interests  of  Congress 
and  of  India  to  act  courageously  and  to  begin  by  accepting  the  conditions  under 
which  a  coalition  would  be  possible.  A  solution  of  the  communal  problem  in 
India  had  to  be  found,  and  for  the  parties  to  work  together  on  practical  prob¬ 
lems  provided  the  best  hope.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  leaders  of  Congress 
had  been  working  for  that  objective  for  thirty  years,  but  always  they  were  faced 
with  this  same  obstacle  to  a  strong  and  united  India.  That  objective  was  under¬ 
mined  most  of  all  by  the  communal  attack  on  Muslims  who  supported  the 
national  ideal,  and  the  Congress  could  not  desert  those  Muslims  who  had  done 
so.  The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Congress  had  itself  admitted  that  the  Muslims 
could  not  be  coerced.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  in  their 
Statement  of  May  1 6th  had  gone  a  considerable  way  to  support  the  Congress  in 
their  objective  of  a  united  India,  but  they  had  given  cogent  reasons  against  a 
sovereign  Pakistan.  Moreover,  they  had  not  accepted  the  principle  of  parity, 
either  in  their  long-term  proposals  or  in  the  interim  period.  It  might  seem  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  Delegation  were  not  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  their  standpoint, 
but  to  the  Delegation  itself  it  seemed  that  they  were  holding  the  balance.  This 
they  only  did  because  Indians  were  unable  to  settle  these  matters  themselves.  He 
personally  felt  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  a  united  India  for  Indians,  but  he 
could  only  hope  to  do  it  if  he  was  not  prevented  from  making  the  concessions 
which  he  was  convinced  were  necessary.  If  the  Congress  did  not  give  him  the 
easements  necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  Mr.  Jinnah  to  come  in,  they  defeated 
not  his  purpose  but  their  own.  He  emphasised  again  that  no  assurance  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Jinnah  on  this  matter  of  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim,  but 

2  See  No.  560. 
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he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Congress  wanted  a  coalition  the  way  to  get  it  was 
to  abstain  from  pressing  this  point.  Sardar  Patel  said  that  to  do  so  would  force 
all  the  Muslims  out  of  the  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Viceroy 
had  set  himself  against  this  principle  and  would  use  all  his  authority  to  see  that 
it  was  not  established  as  a  principle.  The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Congress  would 
be  completely  justified  on  paragraph  5  of  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June,  in 
saying  that  they  had  not  conceded  in  such  a  principle.  It  was  specifically  stated 
in  that  paragraph  that  the  composition  of  the  Government  provided  no  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  future.  It  had  been  said  that  there  would  be  a  strong  reaction 
among  the  supporters  of  Congress  if  no  Congress  Muslim  were  included.  He 
ventured  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  much  bigger  and  more  far-reaching 
reaction  from  a  breakdown,  while  if  there  were  a  settlement  of  these  matters 
there  would  be  immense  and  widespread  relief.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  four 
representatives  of  Congress  there  present  were  old  campaigners  and  thought 
that  collectively  they  had  some  influence  with  their  followers,  but  they  did  not 
think  that  even  all  of  them  together  would  be  able  to  get  the  Congress  to  agree 
to  what  the  Delegation  desired. 

593 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  the  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Grouping  Question 1 

L/P&JI5/337 :  pp-  49 6-8 

secret  [23  June  1946] 

Paragraph  15  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th  “indicates  the  nature  of  a  solution” 
and  the  material  sub-paragraphs  are  introduced  by  this  sentence: — 

“We  recommend  that  the  constitution  should  take  the  following  form”. 
Amongst  these  recommendations  is  sub-paragraph  (5)  which  states — “Pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  free  to  form  groups  with  executives  and  legislatures”. 

It  is  to  be  noted — 

(/)  that  these  are  recommendations  only; 

(it)  that  15  (5)  only  states  that  it  is  permissible  for  Provinces  to  form  groups. 
It  does  not  purport  to  lay  down  that  they  shall  do  so,  nor  how  they  shall 
set  about  so  doing. 

2.  There  is,  however,  a  sanction  for  the  above  provisions  in  paragraph 
19  (vii).  There  it  is  stated  that  any  resolution  in  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly 
varying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  15  shall  require  a  special  form  of  majority 
vote. 

3.  This  means  that  if  anyone  desires  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Provinces 
to  form  groups  with  executives  and  legislatures,  he  would  have  to  obtain  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  both  the  major  communities. 
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4.  If  therefore  a  resolution  were  to  be  proposed  that  the  Provinces  do  not 
meet  in  Sections  A,  B  and  C  as  laid  down  in  19  (/)  this  would  [in  my  view] 
be  a  denial  of  the  permission  granted  in  paragraph  15  (5)  and  it  would  there¬ 
fore  require  a  majority  of  each  of  the  two  major  communities. 

5.  The  actual  setting-up  of  the  Sections  is  prefaced  by  the  terms  of  Section  17 
of  the  document  which  states,  4 ‘We  now  indicate  the  constitution-making 
machinery  which  we  propose  should  be  brought  into  being  forthwith”. 

6.  It  is  this  proposal  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  Statement  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  Statement  must  be  taken  to  mean  an  acceptance  of  the 
proposals  which  follow  Section  17.  For  the  present  purpose  these  consist  of 
paragraphs  19  (/),  (iii),  (iv)  and  (v). 

7.  From  these  it  is  clear  that  the  Provincial  constitutions  are  to  be  settled  in 
the  Sections  and  that  each  Section  is  to  decide  “whether  any  Group  constitution 
shall  be  set  up  and  if  so  with  what  provincial  subjects  the  Group  shall  deal”. 

8.  There  is  therefore  no  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  Provincial  constitu¬ 
tions  than  by  the  Sectional  meetings  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  option  to  set 
up  groups  recommended  by  paragraph  15  can  only  be  exercised  by  these 
Sections. 

Any  other  method  of  carrying  out  these  essential  steps  in  the  constitution¬ 
making  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposals. 

Therefore  on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  document,  paragraphs  19  (iv) 
and  (v)  are  not  [in  my  view]  overridden  by  the  provision  of  paragraph  15  (5). 

9.  If  we  turn  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  15  (3)  “All  subjects  other  than 
Union  subjects  and  residuary  powers  vest  in  the  Provinces”. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  necessary  basis  for  the  optional  procedure  as  to  group 
formation.  Unless  the  Provinces  had  these  powers  they  could  not  decide  in 
the  Sectional  meetings  to  yield  them  to  the  Groups.  It  is  also  the  basis  for  the 
power  of  the  Provinces  to  opt  out  of  the  Group.  If  the  Section  decides  against 
the  will  of  the  representatives  of  a  particular  Province  that  certain  subjects  shall 
be  Group  subjects,  it  is  then  open  to  that  Province  to  decide  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  give  up  those  powers  to  the  Group  and  therefore  that  it  will  not  join 
the  Group. 

10.  It  is  quite  clear  that  sub-paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  paragraph  15  must 
be  read  together  and  that  neither  can  override  the  other.  In  other  words,  no 
one  can  prevent  the  Provinces — if  they  so  decide  in  their  Section  meetings — 
from  forming  a  Group  with  an  executive  and  a  Legislature. 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps’s  note  was  considered  by  the  Mission  and  Lord  \/7avell  on  26  June  following  which 
certain  amendments  were  made  in  its  form  and  content,  its  title  becoming  Office  Note  on  the  Legal 
Aspect  of  the  Grouping  Question’:  see  No.  61 3  >  note  7*  The  amendments  have  been  indicated  here 
by  enclosing  within  square  brackets  words  which  were  omitted  from  the  final  version  and  by  under¬ 
lining  words  which  were  inserted  in  it.  Ibid.,  pp.  536-8. 
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11.  A  more  difficult  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  Statement  is  a  “legal 
document”  on  which  the  courts  could  pronounce. 

12.  The  document  in  its  present  form  merely  embodies  certain  recom¬ 
mendations  and  proposals;  it  has  no  statutory  force  and  confers  no  legal  rights 
upon  anybody.  It  is  not  therefore  a  document  which  a  litigant  could  properly 
ask  the  courts  to  pronounce  upon,  nor  are  they  likely  to  lend  him  their  aid  in 
enforcing  any  particular  interpretation.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  any  court 
doing  so,  the  Governor-General  could  make  an  Ordinance  amending  Section  9 
of  the  Civil  Procedure  Code  and  expressly  barring  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts  to  entertain  such  suits. 

13.  The  question  however  arises  how  disputes  about  the  interpretation  of 
the  Statement  are  to  be  settled.  Unless  there  is  some  form  of  legislation  which, 
to  be  effective,  will  probably  have  to  be  by  Parliament,  the  Statement  will  form 
the  only  basis  on  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  can  proceed.  There  are 
bound  to  be  questions  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  as  to  what  particular 
phrases  in  the  document  mean  and  it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  final 
forum  of  interpretation  should  be  provided.  One  possible  course  would  be  to 
utilise  Section  213  of  the  Government  of  India  Act:  that  is  to  say,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  in  a  proper  case  move  the  Governor- 
General  to  obtain  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Federal  Court.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  that  the  language  of  Section  213  would  permit  such  a  reference.2 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  feel  that  an 
external  body  was  being  brought  in  to  limit  its  powers.  For  these  reasons,  a 
better  course  would  be  to  invite  the  Constituent  Assembly  itself  at  its  first 
meeting  to  set  up  a  tribunal  of  its  own  choice  to  advise  on  doubtful  points  of 
interpretation  whenever  required.  The  tribunal  might  suitably  [consist  of  five 
persons,  representing  not  only  the  two  major  communities,  but  also  some  of  the 
minorities]  beconstituted  on  the  lines  of  the  Federal  Court.  It  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  necessary  personnel  for  the  purpose.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
could  set  up  such  a  body  as  part  of  the  general  order  of  business  mentioned  in 
paragraph  19  (ffi)  of  the  Statement.  Unlike  the  Federal  Court,  this  body  would 
not  be  external  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  would  be  set  up  by  the 
Assembly  itself.  The  Constituent  Assembly  Secretariat  could  doubtless  arrange 
that  the  setting  up  of  such  a  tribunal  was  put  on  the  agenda  for  the  first  day’s 
meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

[14.  I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the 
Delegation,  before  leaving  India,  to  draw  up  a  document  explaining  the  true 
intention  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th.  So  far  as  the  point  about  grouping 
of  Provinces  is  concerned,  the  Delegation  has  already  issued  a  statement  (dated 
May  25th)  in  the  course  of  which  it  has  said:  “The  interpretation  put  by  the 
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Congress  resolution  on  paragraph  15  of  the  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Provinces  can  in  the  first  instance  make  the  choice  whether  or  not  to  belong 
to  the  Section  in  which  they  are  placed  does  not  accord  with  the  Delegation’s 
intentions,  etc.”.  As  to  other  points,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  at  this  stage 
all  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  the  Statement  might  be  alleged  to  be  am¬ 
biguous  or  obscure,  and  there  is  also  the  risk  that  political  parties  might  regard 
any  further  document  as  an  attempt  to  modify  the  original  in  the  guise  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  would  not,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  be  advisable  to  draw  up  such 
a  document  as  you  suggest.3 

R.  s.  C.] 

2  [Note  in  original:]  For  convenience  of  reference,  [I  quote]  the  relevant  portion  of  the  Section 
is  reproduced  below.  “If  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  Governor-General  that  a  question  of  law  has 

arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  public  importance  that  it  is  expedient 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Court  upon  it,  he  may  in  his  discretion  refer  the  question  to 
that  court  for  consideration,  and  the  court  may,  after  such  hearing  as  they  think  fit,  report  to  the 
Governor-General  thereon”.  Whether  the  interpretation  of  a  document  which  has  no  legal  force  and 
which,  however  interpreted,  cannot  affect  legal  rights  is  a  question  of  law  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section  is  a  point  on  which  there  might  well  be  differences  of  opinion.  Of  course,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  point  falls  to  be  decided  by  the  Governor-General;  but  if  the  Federal  Court  takes  a  different 
view,  it  may  decline  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  question  raised. 

3  Apparently  it  was  Lord  Wavell  who  made  this  suggestion:  see  No.  602,  para.  5.  In  a  minute  to  Lord 
Waved  dated  24  June  Mr  Abed  remarked:  ‘I  do  not  share  the  optimism  of  his  [i.e.  Sir  S.  Cripps’s] 
paragraph  13  where  he  suggests  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  set 
up  a  Tribunal  of  five  which  could  decide  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May.  I  agree 
with  him  however  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  and  draw  up  a  document  bearing  the  authority 
of  the  Mission  to  explain  the  true  intention  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May.’  R/3/1/122:  f  228. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram ,  L/P&S/13/1266:  f  172 

immediate  new  Delhi,  23  June  ig 46 ,  5.5  pm 

confidential  Received :  23  June ,  2.10  pm 

1355-S.  Your  telegram  11427  of2ist.1  Parliamentary  question  regarding  arrest 
of  Nehru  in  Kashmir. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  entered  Kashmir  State  against  an  order  of 
Kashmir  Government  forbidding  him  entry,  was  arrested  by  State  authorities 
after  being  served  with  a  notice  to  leave  and  failing  to  comply  with  it.  Kashmir 
Government  spontaneously  offered  to  allow  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  return 

1  Informing  Lord  Waved  of  a  Parliamentary  Question  asking  Mr  Henderson  whether  he  had  any 
statement  to  make  on  the  arrest  of  Pandit  Nehru  in  Kashmir  and  if  he  was  taking  any  steps  to  obtain 
his  release.  L/P&S/i 3/1266:  f  170. 
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to  British  India  at  any  time  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  placed  a  motor  car  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose.  He  has  since  returned  to  British  India.  Question  of 
taking  steps  to  obtain  his  release  does  not  therefore  arise. 
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Sir  F.  Wylie  ( United  Provinces )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  f  429 

most  immediate  25  June  1946,  5.50  pm 

confidential  Received:  24  June,  2  am 

No.  G-42.  Your  Excellency’s  telegram  135Q-S  dated  June  22nd.1  Non- 
Congress  Hindus  for  reformed  Executive  Council. 

2.  Only  non-Congress  Hindu  in  this  province  who  is  up  to  Executive 
Council  standard  is  j.  p.  srivastava. 

3.  I  had  long  talk  with  pant  on  21st  and  have  sent  you  gist  of  what  passed 
between  us  by  post.2  While  Premier  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words  and  while 
I  unfortunately  failed  to  put  question  to  him  in  terms,  strong  impression  I  got 
was  that  Congress  might  be  willing  to  go  on  with  creation  of  Constituent 
Authority  even  if  negotiations  for  interim  government  break  down. 

4.  During  last  days  in  fact  I  have  begun  to  (grp.  omtd)  [Pwonder]  if,  as 
things  have  turned  out,  it  is  really  necessary  to  set  up  “interim”  government 
at  Centre  in  addition  to  devising  machinery  for  setting  up  Constituent  Author¬ 
ity.  Temper  of  country  has  cooled  appreciably  as  a  result  of  Cabinet  Mission’s 
whole  conduct  ever  since  date  of  their  arrival  in  India,  and  while  paragraph  23 
of  Statement  of  May  16th  was  rightly  considered  necessary  as  temper  of  country 
stood  at  beginning  of  April,  it  is  arguable  that  as  things  now  stand,  even  old 
Executive  Council  might  be  acceptable  if  political  parties  could  only  be  got 
to  set  up  Constituent  Authority.  What  I  venture  to  suggest  therefore  is  that, 
for  time  being,  and  if  Congress  run  out  on  interim  government  issue,  existing 
Executive  Council  with  part  substitution  of  Moslem  League  nominees  if  they 
are  willing  to  serve,  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  day  to  day  administration. 
This  would  obviate  invidious  necessity  of  bringing  in  un-tried  non-Congress 
Hindus  and  would  have  less  appearance  [?  of]  by-passing  Congress  than  if 
wholly  new  Executive  Council  is  invited  to  take  office. 

5.  Bearing  ofthese  latter  considerations  on  paragraph  No.  2  above  is  obvious. 
J.  P.  Srivastava  has  courage  and  I  feel  certain  would  be  glad  to  serve  on  in  the 
circumstances  suggested.  Whether  remaining  Hindu  members  of  Executive 
Council  would  consent  to  do  so  or  not  I  of  course  do  not  know. 


1  No.  588. 


2  No.  587. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  IVavell 

on  Monday ,  24  June  1946  at  10  am 

Llp&Jl5/337 •  pp-  498-500 

SECRET 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  reported  that  the  Ministers  had  had  interviews  on 
the  previous  evening  with  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Mr.  Sudir  Ghosh  and 
Mr.  Raj agopalachari.  As  a  result  of  these  it  had  been  decided  to  invite  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  Sardar  Patel  to  see  them  that  morning.  They  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  Sardar  Patel  now  wanted  the  Congress  to  accept  the  Statement 
of  May  16th  without  reservation  even  though  they  might  reject  the  plan  for  the 
Interim  Government.  A  new  point  had  also  been  raised  about  the  instructions 
issued  to  Governors  for  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  This  point 
appeared  to  have  no  substance  but  was  to  the  effect  that  the  requirement  that 
those  elected  should  agree  to  serve  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  set  up  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  19  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May  amounted 
to  requiring  representatives  to  agree  in  advance  to  the  principle  of  grouping 
and  ruled  out  the  Congress  interpretation  of  the  Statement  on  that  subject. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  at  the  meeting  with  Gandhi  and  Patel  he 
had  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  the  Congress  accepted  the  Statement  of  x6th 
May  they  would  put  themselves  on  the  level  with  the  Muslim  League  in 
respect  of  the  Interim  Government.  Gandhi  had  raised  the  point  about  the 
instructions  for  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  and  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  had  explained  that  these  instructions  committed  nobody  to  anything 
more  than  was  laid  down  in  the  Statement.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
had  stated  that  he  understood  that  if  he  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th 
and  refused  the  Interim  Government  as  proposed  in  the  Statement  of  June  16th, 
the  latter  proposals  fell  to  the  ground  and  a  new  Government  would  be  formed 
on  different  principles.  He  had  also  raised  the  point  that  the  Constitution¬ 
making  Body  had  no  legal  basis  or  standing  and  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  the  position  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  might  be  formalised  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  First  Lord  said  that  this  proposal  would  either  destroy  the 
hold  which  the  Cabinet  wished  to  retain  over  wdiat  should  be  included  in  the 
constitution  for  the  protection  of  minorities  or  else  it  would  mean  the  inclusion 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  some  provision  on  this  point  which  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Congress.  Sir  S.  Cripps  and  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
Mr.  Gandhi  was  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  the  full  Delegation  in  order 
to  give  his  ideas  of  how  the  Interim  Government  should  be  formed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  thought  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  refuse  this  request  though 
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he  recognised  that  the  interview  would  probably  be  [a]  waste  of  time.  The 
Viceroy  said  that  we  should  lose  Mr.  Jinnah’s  support  if  we  went  on  much 
longer  seeing  Congress  representatives.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  felt  that 
the  Muslim  League  were  being  manoeuvred  by  Congress  who  wanted  to  give 
a  paper  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th  in  order  to  get  an  Interim 
Government  under  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  in  which  they  would  have 
control.  Their  acceptance  of  the  May  Statement  would  not  be  genuine.  The 
Viceroy  said  he  would  prefer  to  have  no  more  interviews  and  to  make  plain 
that  we  had  said  all  we  had  to  say  and  must  now  have  the  answer.  He  thought 
we  should  not  admit  that  Congress  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th 
unless  they  did  so  in  good  faith  and  without  reservation.  The  First  Lord  said 
that  if  Mr.  Gandhi  was  seen  we  should  also  see  Mr.  Jinnah  and  let  him  know 
what  was  going  on  with  Gandhi.  He  had  come  out  to  India  quite  unbiased  and 
in  the  early  stages  had  been  somewhat  exasperated  with  Mr.  Jinnah’s  attitude. 
But  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Congress  in  the  last  six 
weeks  seemed  to  him  the  most  deplorable  exhibition  that  he  had  witnessed  in 
his  political  career. 

It  was  agreed  to  see  Mr.  Gandhi  in  a  full  meeting  at  8  p.m.  that  evening  and 
have  a  note  taken. 

3 .  The  Secretary  of  State  circulated  a  paper  suggesting  points  which  might 
be  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah.1  It  was  agreed  if  the  Congress  rejected  the  Statement  of 
June  1 6th  that  Mr.  Jinnah  should  be  invited  to  see  the  Mission  with  up  to  three 
other  representatives  of  the  Muslim  League  and  that  he  should  be  shown  the 
full  text  of  the  Congress  reply. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  tax  Mr.  Jinnah  with  being 
partly  responsible  for  the  Congress  attitude  through  his  publication  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Mission.  If  an  opportunity  arose  it  might  be  indicated 
to  him  that  his  having  done  so  had  not  made  it  any  easier. 

Discussion  then  turned  to  what  should  be  said  to  Mr.  Jinnah  as  to  his  position 
in  respect  of  the  Interim  Government  if  the  Congress  accepted  the  Statement 
of  May  i6th.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  say  to  him  that  as  the 
proposal  for  the  Interim  Government  made  on  the  1 6th  June  had  now  fallen  to 
the  ground,  all  the  assurances  given  to  him  in  connection  with  it  fell  with  it. 
The  First  Lord  said  that  we  should  have  to  put  to  Mr.  Jinnah  a  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  look  to  him  extremely  suspicious.  The  Congress  had 
declared  that  their  acceptance  of  the  May  Statement  depended  on  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  Interim  Government.  Agreement  had  not  been  reached 
about  the  Interim  Government  by  negotiation.  We  had  then  made  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  Congress  raised  objections  which  we  did  not  accept,  but  at  the  same 
time  Congress  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  i6th  with  the  result  that  the 
assurances  given  to  Mr.  Jinnah  in  connection  with  the  Statement  of  June  i6th 
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fell  to  the  ground  and  the  Congress  were  entitled  to  be  considered  for  inclusion 
in  the  Interim  Government  on  a  level  with  the  Muslim  League.  The  Viceroy 
said  he  agreed  that  it  was  a  difficult  situation  to  place  before  Jinnah.  He  felt 
that  we  must  have  Muslim  League  co-operation  if  there  was  to  be  an  Interim 
Government  on  a  political  basis.  Sir  S.  Cripps  and  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  they  agreed  with  this  view.  The  First  Lord  wondered  whether  there  was 
any  way  out  by  saying  that  we  would  form  a  Government  of  officials  pending 
the  agreement  of  the  two  parties.  The  Viceroy  said  his  existing  Council  had 
pretty  well  ceased  to  exist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  competent  officials 
but  he  could  carry  on  for  a  short  period  with  his  existing  Government.  The 
portfolios  would  have  to  be  doubled.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  if  it  was  quite 
obviously  a  Caretaker  Government  and  if  the  Constitution-making  Body  was 
got  under  way  it  might  be  possible  to  hold  the  situation  at  any  rate  for  some 
months.  The  First  Lord  asked  whether  the  food  situation  was  likely  to  be 
serious.  The  official  Government  would  be  much  criticised  if  there  were  a 
famine.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Sir  Robert  Hutchings  had  told  him 
confidentially  that  unless  any  untoward  situation  arose,  as  it  easily  might  do, 
he  thought  that  India  would  just  scrape  through  without  famine. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  if  Congress  accepted  the  Statement  of  May 
1 6th  it  might  be  possible  to  have  direct  discussions  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Muslim  League  on  the  character  of  the  Interim  Government.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  he  thought  negotiations  for  an  Interim  Government  might 
last  three  or  four  months. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  until  after  the  Congress  reply  had  been  received. 
1  A  copy  ofwhat  is  possibly  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence’s  paper  is  on  L/P&J /10/44:  f  123. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&J/5/337 :  V •  503 

NEW  DELHI,  24  June  1946 

I  have  just  received  the  telephone  message  sent  on  your  behalf  asking  me  to 
communicate  immediately  the  decision  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
in  regard  to  the  proposals  for  the  Provisional  Government.  The  decision  was 
in  fact  taken  yesterday  but  we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  we  wrote  to  you 
fully  on  all  aspects  of  the  proposals  made  by  you  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation. 
The  Working  Committee  have  been  sitting  almost  continuously  and  will  be 
meeting  at  2  p.m.  again  today.  After  full  consideration  and  deliberation  they 
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have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  decide  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Interim 
Government  proposals  as  framed  by  you.  A  detailed  and  reasoned  reply  will 
follow  later. 


598 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  with 
Mr  Gandhi  and  Sardar  Vallahhbhai  Patel  on  Monday ,  24  June  1946  at  8  pm 

L/P&J / 5/337:  pp.  500-3 

SECRET 

i.  Mr.  Gandhi  raised  the  matter  of  the  instructions  issued  by  Governors  for 
the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.1  He  produced  to  the  Delegation 
a  telegram  which  he  had  received  from  Assam2  and  said  that  this,  read  with 
the  instructions  as  he  had  first  understood  them,  made  him  think  that  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  being  required  to  accept  the  Delegation’s 
interpretation  of  their  Statement  of  the  16th  May  because  of  the  words  in  it 
which  said  that  a  candidate  agreed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  19  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May. 
Mr.  Gandhi  explained  that  he  had  taken  legal  opinion  which  did  not  support 
his  anxieties  and  said  that  he  had  seen  the  Press  Communique3  put  out  by  the 
Government  of  India.  If  he  had  seen  this  Communique  originally  he  would  not 
have  been  troubled  to  the  same  extent  that  he  had  been.  In  addition  to  the  legal 
difficulty,  however,  he  felt  a  moral  difficulty  about  this  matter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  the  telegram  from 
Assam  was  based  on  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  what  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  required  to  undertake.  Mr.  Gandhi  was  shown 
the  form  of  undertaking  required  by  the  Bengal  regulations4  and  agreed  that 
it  contained  no  obligation  of  the  kind  he  feared.  The  Secretary  of  State  em¬ 
phasised  that  by  signing  the  undertaking  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  not  accepting  anything  in  addition  to  what  was  in  the  Statement  of  16th 
May  already. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  it  was  clear  that  grouping  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
Delegation’s  proposals.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  what  was  essential  was 
the  forming  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  sections  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  he  felt  that  the  regulations  should  have 
referred  to  the  Statement  of  May  16th  as  a  whole  and  not  specifically  to  para¬ 
graph  19.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  paragraph  19  was  the  only  one  which 
referred  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  were  other  parts 
of  the  Statement  as  a  whole  to  which  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  concurrence,  for  example,  the  paragraphs 
rejecting  a  sovereign  Pakistan.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  at  the  Press  Conference 
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Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  had  interpreted  the  Statement  to  mean  that  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  must  meet  in  sections.  He  (Mr.  Gandhi)  had  dissented  from 
this  view  and  his  interpretation  of  the  document  was  upheld  by  eminent 
lawyers.  It  was  clear  that  the  Delegation  were  the  law-givers  and  could  not 
interpret  their  own  law.  It  must  be  the  Federal  Court  which  would  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  Statement.  His  trouble  was  that  by  signing  the  declaration 
required  by  the  electoral  rules  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  might 
be  bound  morally  to  accept  the  Delegation’s  interpretation.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  any  doubt  on  the  point  might  be  solved  by  the  fact  that  the  person  who 
sent  the  telegram  from  Assam  was  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  in  fact  asked  to  sign.  Mr.  Gandhi  had 
agreed  that  the  form  of  declaration  was  innocuous  morally  and  his  lawyers  had 
agreed  with  the  interpretation  of  it  which  Sir  Stafford  himself  had  expressed  to 
Mr.  Gandhi  earlier.  The  First  Lord  said  that  what  mattered  was  what  a  person 
signed.  Mr.  Gandhi  agreed  that  whatever  views  a  man  might  have  about  sec¬ 
tions  or  groups  he  could  sign  the  form  of  declaration  in  the  Bengal  regulations. 

2.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  he  wanted  to  make  his  position  about  the  Constituent 
Assembly  clear.  His  view  was  that  the  Europeans  had  no  vote  and  could  not 
stand  as  candidates.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  Delegation  whether  they  had 
made  any  further  progress  or  did  they  ask  Congress  to  rely  on  whatever  local 
assistance  they  could  get  if  the  Europeans  say  that  they  want  to  assert  their 
right.  Sir  S.  Cripps  and  the  Viceroy  said  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  the  Europeans  since  the  statement  issued  by  the  European  representatives.5 

3.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  there  was  one  very  delicate  matter  which  he  would 
like  to  raise.  Mr.  Sudir  Ghosh  had  reported  to  him  his  conversation  with  Sir 
S.  Cripps  on  this  subject  and  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  clear  his  mind. 
What  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether,  if  the  whole  thing  was  scrapped, 
would  the  undertakings  to  Mr.  Jinnah  also  be  scrapped,  or  would  the  whole 
Statement  be  scrapped,  or  what  would  happen.  It  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
thing  from  his  point  of  view  if  this  were  the  case.  If  the  Government  of  India 

1  The  instructions  to  be  issued  by  Provincial  Governors  for  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  on  23  May  (No.  363)  and  were 
communicated  to  Governors  in  tel.  1146— S  of  24  May  from  P.S.V.  to  Governors  Secretaries.  In 
this  telegram  it  was  stated,  inter  alia,  that  Any  person  is  eligible  for  election,  provided  .  .  .  that  the 
nomination  is  accompanied  by  declaration  .  .  .  that  he  is  willing  to  serve  as  representative  of  the 
Province  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  19  of  the  Statement .  R/3  /1/121:  f  78. 

2  No  copy  of  the  telegram  produced  by  Mr  Gandhi  has  been  traced. 

3  Denying  allegations  that  had  appeared  in  the  press  that  a  Bengal  Government  communique  required 
every  delegate  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  sign  a  declaration  accepting  clause  19  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May.  R/3/1/121:  f  231. 

4  The  relevant  passage  of  the  undertaking  required  by  the  Bengal  regulations  read.  I  hereby  agree  to 
this  nomination  and  declare  that  I  am  willing  to  serve  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  .  .  .  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  India  .  R/3/1/121:  f  179b. 

s  See  No.  540. 
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is  appointed  personally  by  the  Viceroy  he  will  be  responsible  only  to  the 
British  Government.  It  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Gandhi  nor  did  he 
think  it  would  satisfy  the  Congress  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Muslim  League.  He 
thought  the  Delegation  owed  it  to  the  Congress,  the  Muslim  League  and  the 
public  to  tell  them  what  they  proposed  to  do.  If  the  Delegation  said  that  they 
could  tell  him  nothing  he  would  take  that  answer,  but  if  they  had  anything  to 
say  to  him  so  that  he  could  advise  the  Working  Committee  with  full  know¬ 
ledge,  he  would  be  obliged. 

The  Indian  people  would  have  to  work  this  Constituent  Assembly  which 
had  no  statutory  existence.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  as  the  Delegation 
had  created  the  Statement  which  had  no  legal  existence.  There  were  bound  to 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  meant.  The  Congress,  the  Muslim 
League  and  the  British  Government  used  the  same  terms  to  mean  different 
things.  For  example,  the  Congress  independence  meant  independence  now. 
To  the  Delegation  it  meant  independence  when  “this  Charter  is  passed”, 
but  it  would  only  become  a  Charter  if  the  people  went  for  it  and  the  British 
Government  afterwards  legalised  the  Charter.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  change 
of  Secretary  of  State  or  a  change  of  Government  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
British  Government  changed.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  State  here  interrupted  Mr. 
Gandhi  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  answer  that  point  at  once.  It  was  not  the 
practice  of  British  Governments  to  repudiate  definite  pledges  given  by  their 
predecessors  to  third  parties.  They  were  not  capable  of  doing  that  but  if  it  were 
assumed  that  they  were  then  the  answer  was  that  no  statute  would  be  any 
protection  because  a  new  statute  could  be  passed  altering  the  old  one.  He 
thought  that  this  suggestion  of  a  statutory  basis  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
would  add  nothing  to  the  dignity  or  security  of  the  Indian  people.  It  would 
make  the  Constituent  Body  a  creature  of  a  British  statute  and  if  legislation  were 
introduced  attempts  might  be  made  to  alter  or  amend  the  Statement.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Gandhi  would  have  been  the  first  person  to  object  if  the 
Delegation  had  said  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  could  only  be  set  up  by 
Act  of  the  British  Parliament.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  apart  from  these  considera¬ 
tions  the  lack  of  rigidity  in  basing  a  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  Statement 
and  not  on  an  enactment  was  very  desirable.  The  origin  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  should  be  the  popular  will  and  not  the  act  of  another  State’s  Legisla¬ 
ture.  This  gave  the  Assembly  the  right  constitutional  status.  It  did  not  give  it 
legal  status.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  the  Delegation  did  contemplate  a  statute 
after  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  met.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  this  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enacting  the  new  constitution  but  of  removing  the  existing 
legislation.  The  First  Lord  said  that  there  was  no  question  as  he  understood  it  of 
any  legislation  except  to  cancel  the  existing  constitution  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  said  that  they  would  enact  this  legislation  at  the  proper  time  provided 
two  factors  were  satisfied.  First,  adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of 
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minorities  as  to  the  necessity  of  which  there  was  no  controversy  at  all  and  both 
major  parties  had  said  that  they  intended  to  make  such  provision,  and  secondly, 
reasonably  formal  engagements  to  be  entered  into  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  India  covering  matters  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  power.  This 
would  deal  with  formal  matters  such  as  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
Services. 

4.  Sardar  Patel  said  he  understood  that  the  Europeans  would  not  put  up 
candidates  but  he  would  like  to  know  whether  it  was  contemplated  that  they 
should  vote.  The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  fulfilled  his 
undertaking  to  do  what  he  could  to  arrange  this  matter.  No  European  would 
now  vote  for  a  European  to  sit  in  the  Constitution-making  Body.  That  was 
the  major  point.  Sardar  Patel  said  that  voting  was  very  important.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  said  that  the  position  on  the  Statement  of  16th  May  was  that  members 
of  the  Legislatures  were  entitled  to  vote  and  therefore  Europeans  were  entitled 
to  vote.  The  document  clearly  did  not  intend  that  no  one  other  than  Indians 
should  be  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  so  that  that  question  was  on 
a  different  footing.  Whether  the  Europeans  exercised  their  vote  was  legally 
a  matter  for  them.  The  First  Lord  said  that  the  Europeans  had  gone  a  very  long 
way  from  the  position  which  obtained  when  the  Congress  complained  about 
this  matter.  He  thought  that  the  original  complaint  had  had  justification  but 
75  per  cent,  of  it  had  been  met. 
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Mr  Gandhi  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&JI5I337:  p.  504 

24  June  ig46 

My  whole  heart  goes  out  to  you  and  Lady  Cripps  and  I  would  far  rather  not 
write  this  note.  But  I  must. 

In  spite  of  the  readiness,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  Working  Committee  to 
go  in  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  I  would  not  be  able  to  advise  the  leap  in 
the  dark.  The  light  that  Sudhir  enabled  me  to  see  through  the  prevailing 
darkness  seems  to  have  vanished.  There  is  nothing  but  a  vacuum  after  you 
throw  all  the  commitments  on  the  scrap  heap,  if  you  really  do  intend  to  do  so. 
I  could  not  very  well  press  for  fuller  information  at  our  talk.  The  instructions 
to  the  Governors,  innocuous  as  they  have  proved  to  be,  have  opened  up  a  dread¬ 
ful  vista.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  advise  the  Working  Committee  not  to  accept 
the  long-term  proposition  without  its  being  connected  with  the  Interim 
Government.  I  must  not  act  against  my  instinct  and  shall  advise  them  to  be 
guided  solely  by  their  own  judgment.  I  shall  simply  say  that  our  conversation 
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gave  me  no  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  surrounding  me.  I  shall  say  I  had 
nothing  tangible  to  prove  that  there  were  danger  signals. 

I  am  sorry  to  send  you  this  letter.  But  I  just  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  put 
before  you  my  feeling  before  sharing  it  with  the  Working  Committee  which 
meets  at  Maulana  Sahib’s  house  tomorrow  at  6-30  a.m. 

600 

Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  Mr  Jinnah 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  504 

24  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  20th  June1  enclosing  a  memorandum  by  three 
members  of  the  Muslim  League  Working  Committee  on  the  representation 
of  Assam  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  the  Statement  of  May  16th. 

I  have  shown  the  memorandum  to  my  colleagues  and  to  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  and  we  have  given  it  consideration.  You  will  I  am  sure  appreciate  that 
in  view  of  the  composition  of  the  existing  Legislatures  it  was  not  possible  to 
devise  any  scheme  which  would  ensure  the  representation  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  every  element  of  the  population  in  exact  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  that  the  scheme  is  substantially  fair  for  though  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  minor  individual  anomalies  they  tend  to  cancel 
one  another  out.  I  am  afraid  therefore  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  consider  altering  the  Statement  in  such  a  way  as  would  involve  revising  the 
figures  in  paragraph  19. 

1  No.  577. 
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Sir  C.  Trivedi  ( Orissa )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  [Extract) 

LIP&JI5I236:  f  114 

Report  No.  6.  government  house,  puri,  24  June  1946 

2.  I  have  had  separate  telegraphic  correspondence  with  you1  about  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Mahtab  to  join  the  Interim  Government  and  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  choice  of  Mahtab  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  joy  throughout  Orissa  and  was  regarded  both  as  a  compliment  to 
his  personality  and  to  the  province.  The  attitude  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  towards  his  selection  created  much  disappointment  and  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  resentment  against  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  In 
particular,  Oriyas  resented  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad’s  statement  that  the 
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Orissa  Premier  could  not  be  replaced.  Mahtab  even  received  messages  from 
certain  Congress  leaders  of  Bengal  asking  him  not  to  give  way  to  Sarat  Bose. 
The  matter  has  now  been  closed  by  Mahtab’s  intimation  to  Your  Excellency 
that  he  is  unable  for  personal  reasons  to  join  the  Interim  Government.  This 
province  has  always  held  Your  Excellency  in  very  high  esteem  because  of  your 
sympathy  towards  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  this  poor  and  backward  part 
of  India.  Your  Excellency’s  latest  act  in  inviting  Mahtab  to  join  the  Interim 
Government  has  raised  you  further  in  the  esteem  of  Orissa.  I  make  these 
statements  on  the  authority  of  my  Prime  Minister.  We  are  now  all  anxiously 
awaiting  the  latest  developments. 

1  See  No.  579. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI5/337:  pp.  309-10 

TOP  SECRET  23  June  1946 

NOTE  FOR  CABINET  MISSION 

i.  I  feel  that  I  must  know  exactly  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  Grouping,  i.e.,  paragraph  19  (y)  of  our  Statement  of  May  the  16th. 

2.  I  understand  from  last  night’s  interview1  that  Mr.  Gandhi,  on  the  telegram 
from  Assam,  raised  objections  that  representatives  elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  being  asked  to  commit  themselves  to  acceptance  of  paragraph 
19  before  becoming  eligible  for  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He 
was  apparently  given  reassurances  on  this  point;  and  this  is  the  subject  of 
headlines  in  today’s  Press.  I  attempted  to  have  it  made  clear  that  acceptance  of 
paragraph  19  (y)  of  our  Statement  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Delegation 
scheme;  but  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  press  the  point. 

3.  In  our  instructions  to  Governors,2  which  were  passed  by  the  Delegation 
(though  I  believe  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  not  present),  we  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  acceptance  of  paragraph  19  was  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  election 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  laid  down  that  a  candidate  was  required  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  this  effect. 

In  the  form  issued  by  the  Bengal  Government,  it  appears  that  this  provision 
did  not  appear;  and  that  all  the  candidate  was  asked  to  do  was  to  sign  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  was  elected  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Constitution.3 1  do  not  know 
why  the  Bengal  Government  substituted  this  for  our  instructions;  but  there  is 
surely  no  guarantee  that  other  Governments  have  done,  or  will  do  the  same; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact  that  our  instructions  to  Governors  have 

2  See  No.  598,  note  1.  3  See  No.  598,  note  4. 


1  No.  598. 
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laid  down  that  Section  19  must  be  accepted  in  full.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  the  reassurance  apparently  given  to  Mr.  Gandhi  last  night  may  subse¬ 
quently  lead  to  an  accusation  of  bad  faith  on  our  part,  since  it  is  obviously 
impossible  that  our  instructions  to  Governors  should  remain  a  secret,  and  I 
believe  that  they  have  in  fact  been  already  published. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this,  since  if  my  understanding  is  correct,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  there  has  either  been  a  reversal  of  policy  which  has  not  been  agreed, 
or  that  the  assurance  given  to  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  entirely  an  honest  one. 

4.  I  also  wish  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  our  policy  with  regard  to  Section  19  (y). 
I  understand  from  the  Press  today  that  Congress  may  accept  the  Statement  of 
May  the  16th,  provided  that  they  are  allowed  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the 
Statement  in  their  own  way,  i.e.,  that  Provinces  may  elect  to  opt  out  of  the 
sections  in  which  they  have  been  placed  before  those  sections  have  been  formed 
and  have  decided  upon  the  matter  of  grouping.  I  take  it  that  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of  May  the  16th,  and  that  the 
Delegation  will  say  so  clearly. 

5.  The  Cabinet  Mission  will  remember  that  I  raised  the  point  of  what 
would  happen  in  the  event  of  Congress  attempting  to  obtain  a  legal  decision 
in  favour  of  their  own  interpretation  of  our  Statement  of  May  16th.  My  point 
was  that  the  Statement  is  not  a  legal  document  and  that  its  interpretation  must 
depend  on  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  it.  I  therefore  suggested  to  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  that  the  Cabinet  Mission,  before  leaving  India,  should  draw  up 
a  paper  stating  clearly  what  the  intentions  of  those  who  framed  the  document 
were  in  this  respect;  so  that  I  could  produce  it  as  evidence  of  our  intentions  if 
the  document  were  challenged  in  court  or  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  paper4  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps;  but  I  gather  from  it  that  he  considers  that  the  document  may 
be  challenged  legally,  and  that  its  interpretation  is  open  to  question;  and  he 
proposes  that  a  tribunal  should  be  set  up  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  document.  As  a  Layman,  I  do  not  understand  this;  and  I  cannot  accept 
that  our  clear  intentions  should  be  open  to  interpretation  by  another  body. 

w. 

4  No.  593. 
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Maulana  Azad  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  504-9 

25  June  1946 

Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  statement  of  June  16th  my  committee  have  been 
considering  it  from  day  to  day  and  have  given  long  and  anxious  thought  to 
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your  proposals  and  to  the  invitations  you  have  issued  to  individuals  to  form 
the  Provisional  National  Government.  Because  of  our  desire  to  find  some  way 
out  of  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  situation,  we  have  tried  our  utmost  to 
appreciate  your  approach  and  view-point.  In  the  course  of  our  conversations 
we  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  our  difficulties.  Unfortunately  these 
difficulties  have  been  increased  by  the  recent  correspondence. 

The  Congress,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  national  organisation  including  in  its 
fold  the  members  of  all  religions  and  communities  in  India.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  it  has  laboured  for  the  freedom  of  India  and  for  equal  rights  for 
all  Indians.  The  link  that  has  brought  all  these  various  groups  and  communities 
together  within  the  fold  of  the  Congress  is  the  passionate  desire  for  national 
independence,  economic  advance,  and  social  equality.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  have  to  judge  every  proposal.  We  hoped  that  a  Provisional  National 
Government  would  be  formed  which  would  give  effect  in  practice  to  this 
independence.  Appreciating  some  of  your  difficulties,  we  did  not  press  for  any 
statutory  change  introducing  independence  immediately,  but  we  did  expect 
a  de  facto  change  hi  the  character  of  the  Government  making  for  independence 
in  action.  The  status  and  powers  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  thus 
important.  In  our  view  this  was  going  to  be  something  entirely  different  from 
the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council.  It  was  to  represent  a  new  outlook,  new 
methods  of  work,  and  a  new  psychological  approach  by  India  to  both  domestic 
and  external  problems.  Your  letter2  dated  30th  May,  1946,  gave  us  certain 
assurances  about  the  status  and  powers  of  the  Provisional  Government.  These 
did  not  go  far  enough,  according  to  our  thinking,  but  we  appreciated  the 
friendly  tone  of  that  letter  and  decided  to  accept  the  assurances  and  not  to  press 
this  particular  matter  any  further. 

The  important  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Provisional  Government 
remained.  In  this  connection  we  emphasised  that  we  could  not  accept  anything 
in  the  nature  of  “parity”  even  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Provisional  Government  should  consist  of  fifteen  members  to  enable  the 
administration  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  the  smaller  minori¬ 
ties  to  be  represented  in  it.  Some  mention  of  names  was  made  and  on  our  part 
suggestions  were  put  before  you  informally,  including  the  name  of  a  non- 
League  Muslim. 

In  your  statement  of  June  16th,  some  of  the  names  suggested  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us.  Several  changes  had  been  made  from  the  provisional  list  prepared 
by  the  Congress.  The  manner  of  preparing  your  list  and  presenting  it  as  an 
accomplished  fact  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  a  wrong  approach  to  the  problem. 

1  In  tel.  Index  80  of  25  June,  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  sent  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  the  text  of  this 
letter.  The  telegram  began:  ‘Congress  reply  has  just  been  received.  It  rejects  interim  proposals  but 
last  paragraph  accepts  long  term  plan.’  There  followed  the  text  of  the  letter  but  not  its  Enclosure.  See 
also  note  10  below.  L/P&J/IO/44:  ff94~9- 

2  No.  409. 
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One  of  the  names  included  had  not  been  previously  mentioned  at  all  and  was 
that  of  a  person  holding  an  official  position  and  not  known  to  be  associated 
with  any  public  activity.  We  have  no  personal  objection  to  him,  but  we  think 
that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  name  particularly  without  any  previous  reference  or 
consultation,  was  undesirable  and  indicated  a  wrong  approach  to  the  problem. 

Then  again  a  name  from  our  list  was  excluded  and  in  his  place  another  of 
our  colleagues  was  put  in,  but  as  you  have  said  that  this  can  be  rectified,  I  need 
not  say  more  about  it. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  this  list  was  the  non-inclusion  of  any  Nationalist 
Muslim.  We  felt  that  this  was  a  grave  omission.  We  wanted  to  suggest  the 
name  of  a  Muslim  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  Congress  names  on  the  list. 
We  felt  that  no  one  could  possibly  object  to  our  changing  the  name  of  one 
of  our  own  men.  Indeed  when  I  had  drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
among  the  Muslim  League  nominees  was  included  the  name  of  a  person  who 
had  actually  lost  in  the  recent  elections  in  the  Frontier  Province  and  whose 
name  we  felt  had  been  placed  there  for  political  reasons,  you  wrote  to  me  as 
follows:3  “I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  accept  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  object 
to  names  put  forward  by  the  Muslim  League,  any  more  than  I  would  accept 
similar  objections  from  the  other  side.  The  test  must  be  that  of  ability.”  But 
before  we  could  make  our  suggestion  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  June4 
which  surprised  us  greatly.  You  had  written  this  letter  on  the  basis  of  some 
Press  reports.  You  told  us  that  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  you  were  not  prepared 
to  accept  a  request  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Muslim  chosen  by  the  Congress  among 
the  representatives  of  the  Congress  in  the  Interim  Government.  This  seemed 
to  us  an  extraordinary  decision.  It  was  in  direct  opposition  to  your  own  state¬ 
ment  quoted  above.  It  meant  that  the  Congress  could  not  freely  choose  even 
its  own  nominees.  The  fact  that  this  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  made 
hardly  any  difference.  Even  a  temporary  departure  from  such  a  vital  principle 
could  not  be  accepted  by  us  at  any  time  or  place  and  in  any  circumstances. 

In  your  letter  of  the  21st  June,5  you  give  certain  questions  framed  by  Mr. 
Jinnah  in  his  letter,  dated  19th  June,6  and  your  replies7  to  them.  We  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Jinnah’s  full  letter.  In  question  3  reference  is  made  to  “representation 
of  the  four  minorities,  viz.,  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the  Sikhs,  the  Indian  Chris¬ 
tians  and  the  Parsees”,  and  it  is  asked  as  to  “who  will  fill  in  vacancies  caused  in 
these  groups,  and  whether  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  the  Leader  of  the  Muslim 
League  will  be  consulted  and  his  consent  obtained”. 

In  your  answer  you  say  “if  any  vacancy  occurs  among  the  seats  at  present 
allotted  to  Representatives  of  the  minorities,  I  shall  naturally  consult  both  the 
main  parties  before  filling  it”.  Mr.  Jinnah  has  thus  included  the  Scheduled 
Castes  among  the  minorities  and  presumably  you  have  agreed  with  this  view. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  repudiate  this  view  and  consider  the  Scheduled 
Castes  as  integral  parts  of  Hindu  Society.  You  also,  in  your  letter  of  June  15  th,8 
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treated  the  Scheduled  Castes  as  Hindus.  You  pointed  out  that  in  your  proposal 
there  was  no  “parity”  either  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  or  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  inasmuch  as  there  were  to  be  six  Hindus 
belonging  to  the  Congress,  as  against  five  Muslims  belonging  to  the  League. 
One  of  the  six  Hindus  belonged  to  the  Scheduled  Castes.  We  are  in  any  case 
not  agreeable  to  the  Leader  of  a  Party,  which  claims  to  represent  a  community 
which  is  a  minority,  interfering  with  the  selection  of  names  from  either  the 
Scheduled  Castes,  whose  representation  you  counted  as  falling  within  the 
Congress  quota,  or  with  the  selection  of  representatives  of  the  minorities 
mentioned. 

In  question  4  the  Scheduled  Castes  are  again  referred  to  as  a  minority  and 
it  is  asked  whether  the  proportion  of  members  of  the  Government  community- 
wise  as  provided  in  the  proposals  will  be  maintained.  Your  answer  is  that  the 
proportion  will  not  be  changed  without  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties. 
Here  again  one  communal  group  functioning  admittedly  as  such  is  given 
a  power  to  veto  changes  in  other  groups  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  We 
may  desire,  if  opportunity  offers  itself,  to  increase  the  representation  of  the 
Scheduled  Castes,  or  to  give  representation,  when  it  is  possible,  to  another 
minority,  for  example  the  Anglo-Indians.  All  this  would  depend  on  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Muslim  League.  We  cannot  agree  to  this.  We  may  add  that  your 
answers  restrict  the  Congress  representation  to  Caste  Hindus  and  make  it 
equal  to  that  of  the  League. 

Finally,  you  state  in  answer  to  question  5  that  “No  decision  of  a  major 
communal  issue  could  be  taken  by  the  Interim  Government  if  the  majority 
of  either  of  the  main  parties  were  opposed  to  it”.  You  further  say  that  you 
had  pointed  this  out  to  the  Congress  President  and  he  had  agreed  that  the 
Congress  appreciated  this  point.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
we  had  accepted  this  principle  for  the  long-term  arrangement  in  the  Union 
Legislature  and  it  could  possibly  be  applied  to  the  Provisional  Government  if 
it  was  responsible  to  the  Legislature  and  was  composed  of  representatives  on 
the  population  basis  of  major  communities.  It  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
Provisional  Government  formed  on  a  different  basis  altogether.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  us  in  my  letter9  of  the  13  th  June,  1946,  that  it  would  make  administra¬ 
tion  impossible  and  deadlocks  a  certainty.  Even  in  the  question  as  framed  by 
Mr.  Jinnah  it  is  stated  “In  view  of  the  substitution  of  14  now  proposed  for  the 
original  12”,  no  major  communal  issues  should  be  decided  if  the  majority  of 
the  Muslim  Members  are  opposed  to  it.  Thus  this  question  arose  after  the 
substitution  of  14  for  12,  i.e.,  after  your  statement  of  16th  June.10  In  this 

3  See  No.  544.  4  No.  586.  5  No.  582.  6  No.  565.  7  No.  573. 

8  No.  541.  9  No.  518. 

10  A  substantial  portion  of  the  two  preceding  sentences  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in  tel.  Index  80 

to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson. 
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statement  no  mention  is  made  of  this  rule.  This  very  important  change  has 
been  introduced,  almost  casually  and  certainly  without  our  consent.  This  again 
gives  the  power  of  veto  or  obstruction  to  the  Muslim  League  in  the  Provisional 
Government. 

We  have  stated  above  our  objections  to  your  proposals  of  16th  June  as 
well  as  to  your  answers  to  the  questions  framed  by  Mr.  Jinnah.  These  defects 
are  grave  and  would  render  the  working  of  the  Provisional  Government  diffi¬ 
cult  and  deadlocks  a  certainty.  In  the  circumstances  your  proposals  cannot 
fulfil  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  situation  or  further  the  cause  we  hold 
dear. 

My  Committee  have,  therefore,  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  unable  to  assist  you  in  forming  a  Provisional  Government  as  proposed  in 
your  statement  of  16th  June,  1946. 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  made  in  the  statement  of  16th  May,  1946, 
relating  to  the  formation  and  functioning  of  the  constitution-making  body, 
the  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  on  the  24th 
May,  1946,  and  conversations  and  correspondence  have  taken  place  between 
Your  Excellency  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  one  side  and  myself  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other.  In  these  we  have  pointed  out  what  in  our 
opinion  were  the  defects  in  the  proposals.  We  also  gave  our  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  statement.  While  adhering  to  our  views,  we 
accept  your  proposals  and  are  prepared  to  work  them  with  a  view  to  achieve 
our  objective.  We  would  add,  however,  that  the  successful  working  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  will  largely  depend  on  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory 
Provisional  Government. 


Enclosure 11  to  No.  603 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WORKING  COMMITTEE,  DATED 

25TH  JUNE  1946 

On  May  24th,  the  Working  Committee  passed  a  Resolution12  on  the  Statement, 
dated  May  16th,  issued  by  the  British  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy. 
In  this  Resolution,  they  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  Statement  and  gave 
their  own  interpretation  of  certain  parts  of  it. 

Since  then,  the  Committee  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  giving  earnest 
consideration  to  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  statements  of  May  16th  and  June  16th,  and  have  considered  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  regard  to  them  between  the  Congress  President  and  members  of 
the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy.  The  Committee  has  examined  both 
these  sets  of  proposals  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Congress  objective  of 
immediate  independence  and  the  opening  out  of  avenues  leading  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  masses  economically  and  socially,  so  that  their  material  stan¬ 
dards  may  be  raised  and  poverty,  malnutrition,  famine  and  lack  of  the  necessaries 
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in  life  may  be  ended,  and  all  the  people  of  the  country  may  have  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  according  to  their  genius. 

These  proposals  fall  short  of  these  objectives.  Yet  the  Committee  has  con¬ 
sidered  them  earnestly  in  all  their  aspects  because  of  their  desire  to  find  some 
way  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  India’s  problem  and  the  ending  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  India  and  England. 

The  kind  of  independence  which  Congress  has  aimed  at  is  the  estabhshment 
of  a  united  democratic  Indian  Federation  with  a  Central  authority  which 
would  command  respect  from  the  nations  of  the  world,  maximum  provincial 
autonomy  and  equal  rights  for  all  men  and  women  in  the  country.  The  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  authority,  as  contained  in  the  proposals,  as  well  as  the  system 
of  grouping  of  Provinces,  weakened  the  whole  structure  and  was  unfair  to 
some  Provinces,  such  as  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  and  Assam,  and 
to  some  of  the  minorities,  notably  the  Sikhs. 

The  Committee  disapproved  of  this.  They  felt,  however,  taking  the  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  whole,  that  there  was  sufficient  scope  for  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  Central  authority  and  for  fully  ensuring  the  right  of  a  Province  to  act 
according  to  its  choice  in  regard  to  grouping,  and  to  give  protection  to  such 
minorities  as  might  otherwise  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Certain  other  objec¬ 
tions  were  also  raised  on  their  behalf,  notably  the  possibility  of  non-nationals 
taking  any  part  in  the  Constitution-making.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
both  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  statement  of  May  16th  if  any  non-Indian 
participated  in  voting  or  standing  for  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

In  the  proposals  for  an  interim  Government  contained  in  the  Statement  of 
June  1 6th,  the  defects  related  to  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  Congress. 
Some  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  in  a  letter  of  June  25th,  from  the  Congress 
President  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Provisional  Government  must  have  power  and 
authority  and  responsibility  and  should  function,  in  fact  if  not  in  law,  as  a  de 
facto  independent  Government  leading  to  the  full  independence  to  come. 
The  Members  of  such  a  Government  can  only  hold  themselves  responsible  to 
the  people  and  not  to  any  external  authority.  In  the  formation  of  a  Provisional 
or  other  Government,  Congressmen  can  never  give  up  the  national  character 
of  Congress  or  accept  an  artificial  and  unjust  parity,  or  agree  to  a  veto  of 
a  communal  group.  The  Committee  are  unable  to  accept  the  proposals  for 
the  formation  of  an  interim  Government  as  contained  in  the  Statement  of 
June  1 6th. 

The  Committee  have,  however,  decided  that  the  Congress  should  join  the 
proposed  Constituent  Assembly  with  a  view  to  framing  the  Constitution  of 
a  free,  united,  and  democratic  India. 

11  So  described,  and  dated  25  June,  in  Cabdel  (L/P&J/5/337)  but  press  reports  indicate  that  this 

resolution  was  in  fact  passed  by  the  Working  Committee  at  their  meeting  on  26  June:  see  e.g. 

R/3/1/115:  ff  448b-c. 

12  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 
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While  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  Congress  participation  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  essential  that  a  representative  and 
responsible  Provisional  National  Government  be  formed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  continuation  of  an  authoritarian  and  unrepresentative 
Government  can  only  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  famishing  masses  and  increase 
discontent.  It  will  also  put  in  jeopardy  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  can  only  function  in  a  free  environment. 

The  Working  Committee  recommend  accordingly  to  the  All-India  Con¬ 
gress  Committee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  ratifying  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  they  convene  an  emergent  [?emergency]  meeting  of  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee  in  Bombay  on  July  6th  and  7th. 

604 

Major  Rankin  to  Mr  Turnbull 
L/P&J/10/44 :  ff83-6 

TOP  SECRET  THE  VICEROY^  HOUSE,  NEW  DELHI, 

No.  592/1 1  25  June  1946 

My  dear  Frank, 

H.E.  would  like  to  discuss  the  attached  paper  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Mission  and  has  asked  me  to  send  you  this  copy  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Yours  sincerely, 

CHARLES 


Enclosure  to  No.  604 
Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

TOP  SECRET 

Note  for  the  Cabinet  Mission 

Congress  manoeuvres  have  now  put  us  into  a  very  difficult  position,  both  with 
Mr.  Jinnah  and  as  to  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government. 

Relying  on  a  letter  from  Congress  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of 
May  1 6th  and  the  Interim  Government  hung  together,  and  an  assurance  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  Congress  rejecting  an  Interim  Government  and 
accepting  the  Statement  of  May  16,  we  have  committed  ourselves,  in  para¬ 
graph  8  of  the  Statement  of  June  16,  to  forming  an  Interim  Government  with 
anyone  who  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16.  This  paragraph  was  put 
in,  perhaps  rashly,  because  we  felt  that  Mr.  Jinnah,  who  had  already  accepted 
the  Statement  of  May  16,  should  not  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  Con¬ 
gress,  who  had  not;  and  in  furtherance  of  our  pledge  that  we  would  go  ahead 
as  far  as  possible  with  anyone  who  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16. 

We  are  now  precluded  from  trying  to  form  an  Interim  Government  with 
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the  participation  of  the  Muslim  League,  but  without  that  of  the  Congress; 
and  Congress  will  claim  that  in  any  fresh  attempt  all  the  original  bases  and  the 
assurances  given  to  Mr.  Jinnah  have  disappeared.  We  have  in  fact  been  out¬ 
manoeuvred  by  the  Congress;  and  this  ability  of  Congress  to  twist  words  and 
phrases  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  slip  in  wording  is  what  Mr.  Jinnah  has 
all  along  feared,  and  has  been  the  reason  for  his  difficult  attitude.  The  success 
of  the  Congress,  which  he  will  feel  has  been  mainly  due  to  their  continuous 
contacts  with  the  Mission,  especially  since  the  Statement  of  June  16,  will 
increase  his  distrust,  both  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Mission,  and  of  the  Viceroy. 

In  these  conditions,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  try  and  press  Mr. 
Jinnah  to  make  the  concession  of  accepting  a  Congress  Muslim;  and  indeed 
I  doubt  whether  Congress  would  now  be  prepared  to  come  in  if  that  concession 
were  made.  They  would  see  their  advantage,  and  would  press  it  by  demanding 
some  further  concession.  The  atmosphere  for  any  sort  of  compromise  is  now, 
I  think,  more  unfavourable  than  at  any  other  time.  Tempers  are  frayed;  the 
Muslim  League  feel  that  they  have  been  betrayed;  and  the  Congress  feel  that 
they  have  gained  an  advantage  of  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  make  capital. 

The  alternatives  for  an  Interim  Government  therefore  appear  to  be: 

(a)  To  ask  Mr.  Jinnah  to  form  a  Government.  I  do  not  see  how  this  could 
possibly  be  done,  since  both  sides  have  now  accepted  the  May  16  State¬ 
ment;  unless  we  decided  that  the  Congress’s  is  a  dishonest  one,  as  it  in 
fact  is,  and  refuse  to  regard  it  as  an  acceptance. 

(b)  To  capitulate  entirely  to  the  Congress  and  ask  them  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  Muslim  League  on  such  terms  as 
they  judge  right.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  fair  or  honest 
to  the  Muslim  League,  and  I  could  not  accept  it. 

(c)  To  form  a  Caretaker  Government  of  officials,  to  carry  on  for  a  short 
period  while  the  Mission  goes  home  for  consultation;  and  everybody 
has  a  rest  and  recovers  from  the  strain  and  heat  aroused  by  the  recent 
discussions  and  negotiations. 

The  solution  depends  on  whether  the  Delegation  propose  to  regard  the 
Congress  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of  May  16  as  genuine,  in  spite  of  their 
expressed  intention  to  evade  at  least  one  of  its  essential  provisions.  If  the  Delega¬ 
tion  do  not  accept  it,  then  Mr.  Jinnah  can  be  asked  to  participate  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  as  already  agreed. 

If  the  Delegation  proposes  to  accept  the  Congress  acceptance  of  the  State¬ 
ment,  I  think  that  the  only  possible  solution  is  a  temporary  Caretaker  Govern¬ 
ment  of  officials.  It  may  not  hold  the  situation  for  long,  perhaps  for  not  more 
than  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  hardly  that;  but  we  have  been  manoeuvred  into 
a  position  when  it  seems  to  be  the  only  chance.  However  long  it  lasts,  and 
whatever  decision  H.M.G.  gives  as  to  their  general  policy,  I  am  quite  certain 
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that  our  last  chance  of  getting  a  genuine  Coalition  Government  for  India  has 
gone,  for  a  very  long  time  at  any  rate. 

605 

Note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps 
L/P&J/10/44:  f  82 

undated 

In  the  event  of  our  deciding  that  both  parties  have  accepted  the  longterm 
procedure  according  to  the  Statement  of  May  16th  I  suggest  the  following 
procedure. 

The  Viceroy  should  call  Jirniah  and  Azad  (separately!)  and  should  say  that 
he  proposes  to  proceed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  8th  paragraph  of  the 
document  of  June  16th,  but  that  in  view  of  the  length  of  time  already  occupied 
by  the  present  negotiations,  the  imminence  of  the  monsoon  and  the  bad  weather 
conditions  in  Delhi,  and  the  fact  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections  will 
be  in  progress  everywhere  he  suggests  that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  for 
a  month .  He  also  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  see  to  and  would  like  to  go  to 
Simla  (?)  for  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  as  the  administration  must  be  carried  on  he  will  for  the 
purely  temporary  period  till  some  results  come  from  the  renewed  talks,  fill 
in  the  empty  portfolios  with  some  officials.  He  hopes  that  this  will  be  a  very 
temporary  matter  as  he  is  most  anxious  as  he  has  always  said  to  get  a  strong 
and  efficient  Government  at  the  Centre. 

In  the  meantime  the  Cabinet  Ministers  will  return  home  to  resume  their 
neglected  work  and  to  report  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons. 


606 

Note  by  Sir  W.  Croft 

LIP&Jliol44:f79 

25  June  1946 

I  think  it  would  constitute  undue  pressure  upon  Jinnah  and  would  be  too  abrupt 
a  reversal  of  our  previous  attitude  if  we  were  to  act  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Turn¬ 
bull’s  paragraph  3.1  An  alternative  course  would  be  as  follows.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  Congress  have  rejected  the  proposal  for  an  interim  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  solely  on  the  score  of  the  non-inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim  (in  their 
own  quota),  and  not  for  any  additional  reason  such  as  the  inclusion  of  Engineer, 
and  secondly,  that  they  have  accepted  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May  without 
making  any  reservation  which  substantially  affects  their  acceptance. 
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Paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June  comes  into  play  because  what¬ 
ever  may  finally  prove  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  League  on  that  statement,  the 
Congress  have  now  declared  themselves  “unwilling  to  join  in  the  setting  up  of 
a  Coalition  Government  on  the  above  lines”.  Accordingly,  the  Viceroy  should 
proceed  with  forming  an  interim  Government  “as  representative  as  possible  of 
those  willing  to  accept  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May”.  Both  parties  having, 
in  accordance  with  the  assumption  above,  accepted  the  Statement  of  the  16th 
May,  this  means  a  Coalition.  After  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  weeks  to  form  a  Coalition,  it  would  seem  futile,  without  any 
change  in  circumstances  and  without  any  breathing  space,  to  make  further 
attempts  forthwith  to  form  a  Coalition.  The  crucial  points  have  been  exhaus¬ 
tively  explored  and  if  we  make  a  concession  with  one  party  we  create  a  breaking 
point  with  the  other. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  Viceroy  should  send  for  both  parties  and  inform 
them  that  in  the  situation  which  has  now  been  reached  he  sees  no  prospect, 
assuming  the  parties  adhere  rigidly  to  their  attitudes,  of  forming  a  Coalition. 
That  being  so,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  set  up,  pro  tern ,  a  Caretaker  Govern¬ 
ment  composed  mostly  of  officials  with,  if  possible,  some  non-officials,  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  major  parties.  This  will  be  satisfactory  to  no-one,  and 
is  not  likely  to  last  long.  In  particular,  it  will  not  be  well-qualified  for  dealing 
with  various  urgent  problems  which  undoubtedly  require  the  consideration 
of  the  parties.  Meanwhile,  as  both  parties  have  accepted  the  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  May,  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  constitution-making  will  go 
ahead. 

The  Viceroy  would  say  to  both  the  parties  that  sooner  or  later  a  Coalition 
is  inevitable  as  the  only  satisfactory  solution  if  India  is  not  to  split  up  or  to  be 
involved  in  civil  war.  When  the  time  comes  for  a  further  attempt  to  set  up 
a  Coalition,  the  process  will  start  de  novo.  For  his  own  part  the  Viceroy  will 
not  be  bound  by  any  undertakings  entered  into  in  connection  with  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  effort  to  form  a  Coalition,  and  he  hopes  that  when  the 
time  comes  the  parties  too  will  be  able  to  approach  the  question  with  less 
rigidity  upon  certain  points.  For  Jinnah  this  will  mean,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Viceroy  is  not  committed  as  regards  the  exclusion  of  a  Congress  or 
Nationalist  Muslim. 

Possibly  an  exhortation  on  these  lines  will  lead  one  or  other  or  both  of  the 
parties  to  see  the  light,  and  to  offer  some  concession,  e.g.  the  Muslim  League 
as  regards  the  inclusion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
carried  beyond  that  point  at  this  stage.  After  a  couple  of  months  of  official 
Government  the  Constituent  Assembly,  let  us  hope,  will  be  at  work.  It  may 
be  that  the  parties  will  be  content  for  the  time  being  to  proceed  with  the  work 
of  constitution-making  and  let  the  Government  run  on  on  an  administrative 

1  Presumably  para.  3  of  No.  591. 

3  x 
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basis.  Or  it  may  be  that  having  got  together  a  certain  amount  over  constitution¬ 
making,  they  will  appreciate  the  need  for  a  Coalition  and  be  in  a  more  forth¬ 
coming  mood  as  regards  the  formation  of  one. 

w.  d.  c. 

607 

Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  25  June  1946  at  12  noon 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  511-12 

SECRET 

The  meeting  considered  the  Congress  President’s  reply  of  the  25  th  June,1  notes 
by  the  Viceroy2  and  Sir  S.  Cripps3  on  the  course  of  action  now  to  be  taken, 
and  notes  by  Sir  William  Croft4  and  Mr.  Turnbull5  on  the  line  to  be  taken  with 
Mr.  Jinnah.  It  was  agreed  that  although  cleverly  worded  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Congress  President’s  reply  must  be  regarded  as  an  acceptance  of  the  long¬ 
term  proposals.  The  First  Lord  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Congress  could  say 
that  they  had  accepted,  they  could  later  on  say  that  they  had  only  accepted 
subject  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Statement  if  it  proved  convenient 
to  them  to  do  so.  The  Viceroy  said  he  was  very  unhappy  about  what  had  been 
said  to  Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  previous  evening.  He  thought  the  Delegation  should 
have  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Gandhi  that  their  interpretation  of  the  Statement  in 
regard  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  meeting  in  sections  must  be  adhered  to. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  had  said  that  we  had  made  it  clear  that  this  was  our  interpretation 
and  could  not  be  altered  except  by  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties.  It  was 
not  possible  to  preclude  people  from  going  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  get  alteration  in  that  way.  He  agreed  that  we  must 
stick  to  it  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  meet  in  sections  and  that  there 
must  be  a  Union  Centre  unless,  of  course,  it  was  decided  otherwise  by  a  majority 
of  both  communities.  The  Viceroy  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  our  scheme  at  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Gandhi.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  great  mistake  to  have  exacerbated  Mr.  Gandhi  on  this  subject.  The 
Delegation  had  given  him  a  perfectly  frank  answer  to  his  question  about  the 
undertaking  to  be  signed  by  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  If  we  had 
pressed  the  matter  it  might  have  kept  the  Congress  from  agreeing  to  the  long¬ 
term  plan  and  he  could  not  feel  that  that  would  have  been  a  better  outcome. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  thought  an  acceptance  by  Congress  which  they 
meant  to  break  was  worse  than  a  refusal.  We  had  now  got  to  work  this  plan 
and  it  was  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do  so  if  one  side  was  in  fact  not  co¬ 
operating.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  lot  of  this  trouble 
about  the  sections  and  grouping  was  due  to  Mr.  Gandhi  personally.  The 
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Working  Committee  were  not  so  keen  about  it  but  they  could  not  throw 
Mr.  Gandhi  over  completely.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  could  not  agree  on 
this  occasion  with  the  Viceroy.  The  Statement  was  not  an  fait  and  could  not 
be  finally  binding  on  Congress.  Paragraph  15  was  a  recommendation  which 
we  had  made  whereby  machinery  was  set  up  which  we  proposed  should  be 
put  into  operation.  He  could  not  conceive  that  we  could  have  laid  down  rules 
which  everyone  would  have  accepted.  The  Viceroy  thought  that  we  should 
say  firmly  that  the  procedure  could  only  be  altered  by  a  majority  of  both 
communities  whereas  at  the  meeting  with  Gandhi  and  Patel  we  had  virtually 
said  that  individuals  were  entitled  to  their  own  interpretation.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  prepared  to  accept  the  situation  as  the  rest  of  the  Delegation  took  the 
other  view.  He  considered,  however,  that  in  replying  to  Azad  we  should 
draw  attention  to  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  25th  May.  The  Secretary 
of  State  pointed  out  that  the  Muslim  League  resolution  accepting  the  Statement 
also  contained  substantial  reservations. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  should  see  Jinnah  that 
evening  and  show  him  the  Congress  reply  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the 
President  of  Congress. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  what  the  immediate  course  of  action  should  be. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  make  a  further 
attempt  to  negotiate  an  Interim  Government  at  once  and  that  there  should  be 
an  interim  period  during  which  there  would  be  a  caretaker  official  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  First  Lord  said  that  he  felt  that  it  was  particularly  important  not  to 
rush  matters  about  the  Interim  Government.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  Sardar 
Patel  had  told  him  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Congress  if  there  were  a  tem¬ 
porary  Government  of  officials  only.  The  Viceroy  said  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  too  provided  that  he  did  not  have  to  meet  the  Central  Legislature  the 
next  session  of  which  would  be  in  October.  It  was  felt  that  something  new 
would  have  to  be  introduced  before  October  in  any  case. 

1  No.  603.  2  No.  604  3  No.  605.  4  No.  606.  3  No.  59T. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Tuesday,  23  June  ig46  at  3.30  pm 

LIP&JI5I337 :  p-  5™ 

SECRET 

The  meeting  discussed  the  line  to  be  taken  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Jinnah 
at  5-30  that  evening.  It  was  agreed  to  tell  Mr.  Jinnah  that  the  Delegation  con¬ 
sidered  that  both  parties  had  now  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th  but  that, 
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as  the  Congress  had  not  been  able  to  agree  to  the  interim  proposals,  new  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  coalition  Interim  Government  of  both  parties  would  be  necessary 
and,  finally,  that  we  proposed  to  postpone  these  negotiations  for  a  short  period. 

The  meeting  discussed  a  number  of  possible  points  which  Mr.  Jinnah  might 
raise.  The  following  points  were  agreed  to: — - 

(1)  That  if  Mr.  Jinnah  should  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  now 
with  Congress  he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

(2)  That  Mr.  Jinnah  must  be  told  that  we  could  not  support  his  objection 
to  the  Congress  including  a  Muslim  in  their  own  quota. 

(3)  It  was  decided  to  adhere  to  Clause  8  of  the  Statement  of  June  16th  and 
to  say  as  little  as  possible  as  to  how  we  should  implement  its  provisions. 
It  was  agreed  that  to  tell  Mr.  Jinnah  that  we  might  have  to  turn  to 
Congress  if  he  made  unreasonable  conditions  for  coming  in  might 
provoke  serious  reactions. 

It  was  agreed  to  invite  the  Congress  to  see  the  Delegation  at  9-45  a.m.  the 
following  day.  The  invitation  would  be  to  the  Congress  President  who  would 
be  invited  to  bring  the  three  representatives  who  had  attended  previously  if 
he  so  desired. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
with  Mr  Jinnah  on  Tuesday,  25  June  1946  at  5.30  pm 

LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  513-16 

SECRET 

Prior  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Jinnah  was  given  a  copy  of  the  Congress  President’s 
reply,  dated  25th  June.1 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah  would  observe  that  the  Congress 
reply  gave  grounds  why  the  Congress  could  not  accept  the  Statement  of  June 
1 6th  but  that  in  the  last  paragraph  they  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th. 
Mr.  Jinnah  pointed  out  that  the  acceptance  was  subject  to  a  particular  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th  in  regard  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  meeting  together  in  sections. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  were  satisfied  that  the 
Congress  letter  constituted  an  acceptance.  It  was  not  in  any  way  a  provisional 
acceptance.  The  Muslim  League  in  accepting  the  Statement  had  also  adhered 
to  their  own  point  of  view  and  had  made  statements  about  maintaining  their 
goal  of  complete  sovereign  Pakistan  and  others  which  went  quite  as  far  as 
any  reservations  made  by  the  Congress.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Muslim  League 
had  reiterated  that  sovereign  Pakistan  was  their  goal  but  they  had  accepted  the 
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Delegation’s  plan  and  put  no  interpretation  on  its  provisions.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  the  Muslim  League  resolution  referred  to  a  right  of  secession 
being  implied  in  the  Delegation’s  Statement.  This  was  definitely  an  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  could  not  agree.  In  the  first  place  the  Muslim  League 
did  not  dispute  that  a  Union  Constitution  should  be  framed  on  the  basis  laid 
down  in  the  Statement.  They  did  not  dispute  that  that  constitution  should 
continue  for  10  years.  They  maintained  that  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
provided  for  after  10  years  implied  a  right  of  secession.  At  Simla  the  Congress 
had  admitted  as  much  and  raised  no  fundamental  objection.  The  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  the  Muslim  League  were  quite  entitled  to  try  and  get  a  right  of 
secession  accepted  by  the  Constitution-making  Body.  The  Congress  also  were 
entitled  to  try  and  get  their  point  of  view  accepted.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the 
Congress  reservation  was  different  in  kind.  They  said  that  the  first  question 
for  the  Constitution-making  Body  to  decide  was  whether  Provinces  should 
not  be  able  to  opt  out  of  the  Group  at  the  outset.  Obviously  they  would  get 
a  large  majority  for  a  decision  in  that  sense.  Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  that  the 
resolution  would  require  a  majority  of  both  communities  as  being  a  major 
communal  issue.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  held  to  be 
a  major  communal  issue.  There  would  be  a  Hindu  Chairman  and  it  seemed  to 
him  by  no  means  evident  that  such  a  decision  need  necessarily  be  taken. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  hoped  the  Delegation  would  make  it  publicly  clear  that 
they  considered  that  a  majority  of  both  parties  would  be  required  for  such 
a  decision.  The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Delegation  had  said  in  their 
Statement  of  May  25th  that  they  did  not  accept  the  Congress  interpretation. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  considered  that  the  Congress 
letter  was  definitely  an  acceptance  of  the  long-term  plan.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he 
thought  the  reservations  made  by  Congress  were  most  vital  and  broke  the 
whole  thing.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Muslim  League  reservations 
were  quite  as  fundamental.  They  held  themselves  free  to  withdraw  at  any  stage 
or  reject  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  if  they  did  not  like  it. 
The  First  Lord  said  that  he  thought  that  the  provision  in  the  Delegation’s 
Statement  about  the  revision  of  the  constitution  did  not  mean  that  there  was 
a  right  of  secession.  It  meant  that  any  party  to  the  constitution  could  after  10 
years  have  an  amendment  moved  to  it.  That  amendment  had  got  to  be  agreed 
to  before  it  had  effect.  He  would  say  that  the  Congress  letter  was  an  acceptance 
even  more  than  the  Muslim  League  resolution.2  The  Congress  like  the  Muslim 
League  said  that  while  adhering  to  their  own  views  they  accepted  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Sections  and  Groups  were  an  essential  feature  of 
the  scheme  which  the  Congress  wanted  to  smash.  These  were  the  one  thing 
for  which  the  Muslim  League  had  made  one  concession  after  another.  It  had 
never  been  contemplated  in  the  Statement  that  Provinces  would  be  able  to  opt 
1  No.  603.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  469. 
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out  of  Sections.  He  begged  the  Delegation  to  make  it  clear  that  they  did  not 
accept  the  Congress  interpretation.  He  had  with  great  difficulty  made  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions  in  these  negotiations  because  he  felt  that  if  we  succeeded  in 
making  a  settlement  we  should  be  blessed  by  400  million  people.  But  he  found 
that  the  other  side  had  made  no  gesture  or  move  towards  him.  Day  after  day 
at  prayer  meetings  Mr.  Gandhi  had  poured  out  attacks  upon  the  Muslim  League. 
He  hoped  that  the  Delegation  would  appreciate  that  he  had  refrained  from 
replying  in  kind.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  Mr.  Jinnah’s  personal  restraint 
had  been  appreciated  but  the  worst  trouble  in  India  was  mutual  suspicion  and 
both  Dawn  and  the  Hindu  papers  made  the  task  of  negotiators  much  more 
difficult.  In  the  last  few  days  the  Delegation  had  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  Muslim  point  of  view  even  on  one  or  two  matters  on 
which  they  felt  that  it  was  not  really  justified.  They  had  nearly  succeeded  but 
at  the  critical  moment  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  Viceroy  and  Mr. 
Jinnah  and  an  account  of  one  of  Mr.  Jinnah’s  interviews  with  the  Viceroy  had 
appeared  in  the  Press  with  devastating  effect.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  disclose  this  correspondence  firstly  by  the  constant  suggestions  in  the 
Hindu  Press  that  the  Muslim  League  case  was  going  by  default  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  His  Excellency  had  told  him  that  the  Congress  were  pressing 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  non-League  Muslim.  Congress  had  refused  Hindu- 
Muslim  parity  which  they  had  agreed  to  at  Simla  and  in  that  position  Mr. 
Jinnah  maintained  that  the  Muslim  League  was  the  only  party  entitled  by  its 
achievements  at  the  elections  to  nominate  a  Muslim  member  of  the  Central 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  said  that  they  could  not 
accept  that  position  and  the  Viceroy  emphasised  that  he  had  repeatedly  made 
this  clear  to  Mr.  Jinnah.  The  First  Lord  said  that  politically  some  principle 
must  be  accepted  in  such  negotiations.  The  Delegation  had  told  the  Congress 
that  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  Muslim  League  nominations  and  they 
certainly  could  not  maintain  that  the  Congress  could  not  nominate  whom 
they  wished  from  among  their  own  members  for  their  own  places  in  the 
Government. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  the  point  now  reached  was  that  the  Delegation  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  ahead  with  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  constitution-making 
treating  both  parties  as  having  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th  with 
reservation.  As  the  Congress  had  refused  the  proposals  about  the  Interim 
Government  the  Statement  of  June  16th  fell  to  the  ground.  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  8  of  that  Statement  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  get  a  representative 
Coalition  Government  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  May  Statement.  He 
thought  Mr.  Jinnah  would  agree  that  it  was  no  use  making  a  further  attempt 
immediately  and  he  proposed  that  there  should  now  be  an  interval  during 
which  a  Caretaker  Government  would  be  appointed  for  the  time  being. 
After  a  short  interval  he  would  try  again  to  get  a  Coalition  Government  which 
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he  believed  was  the  right  solution.  The  Cabinet  Mission  had  decided  that  they 
would  return  to  England.  In  the  meantime  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Jinnah  would 
use  his  position  to  prevent  feelings  between  the  two  parties  becoming  inflamed. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Muslim  League  had  accepted  the  proposals  of  May 
1 6th.  Did  he  understand  that  the  Delegation  did  not  now  wish  to  form  an 
Interim  Government?  He  had  understood  that  if  one  party  rejected  the  offer 
of  June  16th  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  other.  A  very  unfortunate  situation 
seemed  now  to  have  arisen.  The  Muslim  League  had  accepted  the  Statement 
of  May  1 6th  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  for  the  Interim  Government  which 
the  Viceroy  had  told  Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  was  working  for.  The  Viceroy  said 
he  had  told  Mr.  Jinnah  repeatedly  that  he  could  let  his  Working  Committee 
know  what  basis  he  was  working  on  on  the  clear  understanding  that  he  made  it 
plain  that  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  5:5:2  proportions  would  be  finally 
achieved. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  disliked  the  suggestion  for  a  postponement  of  the  question 
of  the  Interim  Government.  He  thought  it  was  bad  for  the  prestige  of  the 
Delegation  and  also  for  his  own  prestige.  It  would  destroy  both  but  the  Delega¬ 
tion  could,  of  course,  do  as  they  pleased.  His  view  was  that  they  should  proceed 
now  to  form  an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  June 
1 6th  with  those  who  were  prepared  to  accept  it.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  that  it  was 
clear  from  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  the  1 6th  June  that  the  fresh  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  Interim  Government  must  be  on  a  new  basis.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that 
the  point  was,  the  Congress  having  rejected  the  Statement  of  June  16th,  the 
Delegation  felt  they  could  not  adhere  to  it.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  wrong 
and  misguided  to  depart  from  that  Statement.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
the  Delegation  were  not  asking  for  Mr.  Jinnah’s  opinion  of  their  conduct.  The 
First  Lord  said  that  at  last  the  Delegation  had  got  both  parties  to  accept  the 
Statement  of  May  16th.  He  accepted  100  per  cent,  what  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said 
as  to  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  help  India’s  problem.  It  was  possible  to 
proceed  right  away  with  the  attempt  to  get  a  representative  Government  of 
both  parties  but  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  if  the  Mission  could  go 
home  and  the  Viceroy  could  have  a  short  interval.  He  thought  that  the  chances 
of  success  would  be  greater  in  that  way.  He  begged  Mr.  Jinnah  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  Working  Committee  to  come  into  the  Government  on  this 
basis. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  if  the  two  parties  agreed  to  discuss  this  question  of  the 
Interim  Government  together  he  would  be  glad  if  they  could  make  any 
suggestion  which  would  enable  an  Interim  Government  to  be  formed  forth¬ 
with.  But  he  was  not  prepared  at  present  to  enter  into  another  long  negotiation. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  appreciated  the  efforts  which  the  Delegation  had  made 
but  he  must  say  with  respect  that  he  considered  that  the  Delegation  had  not 
been  able  to  enter  into  the  skin  of  this  problem.  If  they  now  said  that  they 
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postponed  the  whole  thing  and  would  consider  de  novo  there  was  a  very  poor 
chance  of  a  coalition.  The  Viceroy  asked  whether  Mr.  Jinnah  was  prepared  to 
make  any  concessions  to  facilitate  an  immediate  settlement.  Would  he,  for 
example,  accept  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  do  that.  That  would  be  starting  from  the  beginning  again. 
The  Viceroy  said  that  the  Delegation  had  fought  hard  on  this  issue  but  had 
failed.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  this  but  in  his  view  every  move 
the  Delegation  had  made  had  been  at  his  cost. 

Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  statement  in  writing  from  the 
Delegation  of  the  points  they  had  put  to  him  in  order  that  he  could  put  it  to 
his  Working  Committee. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 
L/P&J/ 5/337:  p.  516 

25  June  1946 

You  asked  for  a  letter  in  confirmation  of  what  the  Delegation  said  to  you  this 
evening. 

We  informed  you  that  the  Congress  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  May 
1 6th,  while  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  Interim  Government  proposed  in  the 
Statement  of  June  16th. 

This  has  produced  a  situation  in  which  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  June 
16th  takes  effect.  This  paragraph  said  that  if  either  of  the  two  major  parties  was 
unwilling  to  join  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Coalition  Government  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Statement,  the  Viceroy  would  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an 
Interim  Government  “which  will  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  those 
willing  to  accept  the  Statement  of  May  16th”. 

Since  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  have  now  both  accepted  the 
Statement  of  May  16th,  it  is  the  intention  to  form  a  Coahtion  Government 
including  both  those  parties  as  soon  as  possible.  In  view,  however,  of  the  long 
negotiations  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  since  we  all  have  other  work 
to  do,  we  feel  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  short  interval  before  proceeding 
with  further  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  course  of  action  we  propose  to  adopt,  unless  the  two 
main  parties  can  within  the  next  few  days  agree  upon  a  basis  on  which  they 
can  co-operate  in  a  Coahtion  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  election  and  summoning  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Statement  of  May  16th,  are  going  forward. 
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Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

L/P&J/5/337 :  V •  317 

25  June  1946 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  this  evening.1 


Enclosure  to  No.  611 

RESOLUTION  OF  MUSLIM  LEAGUE  WORKING  COMMITTEE,  DATED 

25TH  JUNE  1946 

The  President  of  the  All-India  Mushm  League  placed  before  the  Working 
Committee  a  copy,  furnished  to  him  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Delega¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  their  interview  with  him  this  evening,  of  the  letter2  of 
the  Congress  President  addressed  to  the  Viceroy,  conveying  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the 
Viceroy  contained  in  their  statements  of  the  16th  May  and  the  16th  June,  1946. 

1.  According  to  the  understanding  that  the  Muslim  League  Working 
Committee  will  give  their  decision  after  the  Congress  has  decided,  and,  as 
desired  by  the  Viceroy  by  the  letter  of  his  Private  Secretary  dated  21st 
June3  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League, 
Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  that  the  decision  of  the  Muslim  League  be 
communicated  immediately  after  the  reply  of  the  Congress,  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  hereby  resolve  to  agree  to  join  the 
Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  dated  16th  June,  1946,  and  the  clarifications 
and  assurances  given  by  the  Viceroy  after  consultation  with  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  in  his  letter4  dated  20th  June,  1946,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Muslim  League. 

2.  The  Working  Committee  cannot  accept  the  contention  of  the  Congress 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  letter  that  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  adhere  to  its 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  dated  16th  May,  1946,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  interpretation  and  explanation  embodied  in  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  on  the  23rd  [25th]  May, 
1946. 

1  On  26  June  Mr  Abell  wrote  to  Mr  Jinnah  to  convey  Lord  Wavell’s  acknowledgement  of  this  letter 
and  its  Enclosure.  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  524. 

2  No.  603.  3  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  482.  4  No.  573. 
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3.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  letter  of  the  Congress  President,  the 
Working  Committee  reserve  their  observations  for  the  present.5 

s  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  telegraphed  the  text  of  the  Muslim  League  resolution  to  Mr  Attlee  and 
Mr  Henderson  in  tel.  Index  81  of  26  June.  L/P&J/10/22. 


612 


Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
with  Representatives  of  the  Congress  on  Wednesday ,  26  fune  1946 

L/P&f/3/337 :  pp.  519-21 

SECRET 

The  Congress  were  represented  by  Maulana  Azad,  Pandit  Nehru,  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad  and  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Delegation  had  received  Maulana 
Azad’s  letter  of  the  25th  June1  and  had  noted  what  was  said  in  it  in  the  earlier 
paragraphs  as  to  the  reasons  why  Congress  could  not  accept  the  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  June.  They  were  glad  to  observe  however  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter  contained  an  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th. 
They  had  noted  that  in  this  paragraph  the  Congress  President  said  that  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  adhered  to  the  views  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Statement  which  they  had  put  forward  in  their  Resolution  of  the  24th  May2 
and  in  correspondence  and  conversation  with  the  Delegation. 

The  Delegation  wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  did  not  depart 
from  their  view  that  their  interpretation  as  set  out  in  their  Statement  of  the 
25th  May  was  the  correct  one  and  that  any  departure  from  it  by  Resolution 
required  the  agreement  of  both  parties.  They  asked  the  Congress  representatives 
to  note  that  this  was  the  Delegation’s  position.  Pandit  Nehru  asked  to  what 
particular  part  of  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
referring.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  was  referring  in  particular  to  the 
provisions  about  the  Constituent  Assembly  dividing  up  into  Sections. 

Maulana  Azad  said  that  the  Congress  had  considered  the  Statement  of  the 
25  th  May.  They  considered  that  they  could  function  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  a  particular  way.  Obviously  the  Congress  were  opposed  to  the 
grouping  proposal.  They  thought  it  would  weaken  India  and  they  would  try 
to  induce  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  decide  against  it  by  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment  and  by  every  means  at  their  disposal.  Obviously  anyone  going  into  the 
Constituent  Assembly  goes  there  to  achieve  results  and  not  to  break  it  up. 
Whatever  the  interpretation  of  the  Statement,  it  would  have  to  reconcile  itself 
with  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  naturally  the  Constituent 
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Assembly  could  not  prevent  the  Provinces  opting  out  of  a  Group  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  formed  and  a  decision  on  this  point  could  be  reached 
by  the  people  themselves  after  the  election  on  the  new  register.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  said  that  the  real  point  was  as  regards  the  rules  of  procedure.  It  was 
perfectly  open  within  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  Congress  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  to  do  their  utmost  to  put  their  point  of  view  across. 
Maulana  Azad  said  that  obviously  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  function 
in  accordance  with  its  rules  but  clearly  also  a  Province  could  stay  away.  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  said  that  of  course  no  one  could  be  compelled  to  come  into 
the  Constituent  Assembly  but  the  machinery  would  go  on  even  if  there  were 
absentees.  The  essence  was  that  there  should  be  section  meetings  with  the 
right  to  opt  out  after  the  Constitution  had  been  framed.  Pandit  Nehru  said 
that  there  were  many  things  that  Congress  did  not  like  in  the  Statement. 
They  might  possibly  get  over  these  obstacles  or  they  might  not. 

II.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  the  Statement  of  June  16th  had  contained 
definite  proposals  for  an  Interim  Government.  It  was  a  great  regret  to  the 
Delegation  that  the  Congress  had  turned  these  proposals  down.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  now  were  to  go  straight  on  to  a  new  attempt  to  form  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  of  both  parties  or  to  have  a  short  interval  before  conversations  for  that 
purpose  were  resumed.  They  suggested  strongly  that  a  short  interval  was 
desirable.  The  Delegation  must  go  home  to  report  to  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  after  an  absence  of  three  months. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  it  was  still  his  aim  to  get  a  coalition  of  the  two  main 
Parties  as  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best  solution.  The  negotiations 
had  now  lasted  three  months  and  he  personally  had  had  a  gruelling  time. 
A  good  deal  of  feeling  had  been  aroused  and  there  were  urgent  administrative 
matters  requiring  attention.  He  therefore  proposed  that  there  should  now  be 
a  short  interval  for  rest  and  reflection  during  which  a  Caretaker  Government 
of  officials  would  be  formed  to  carry  on  the  administration.  If  he  thought  that 
the  two  Parties  could  get  together  and  present  him  with  an  agreed  Coalition 
Government  within  a  short  period  he  would  be  glad  to  form  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once,  but  he  did  not  see  much  hope  of  that.  Maulana  Azad  said  it  was 
obviously  for  the  Viceroy  to  decide  what  to  do  at  the  present  moment.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Congress  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Interim  Government 
should  not  be  formed  at  once.  They  wanted  a  new  Government  as  much  or 
more  than  the  Viceroy  did.  In  the  circumstances  they  agreed  that  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  there  should  be  a  short  interval  but  hoped  that  it  would  be  as  short  as 
possible.  The  interval  would  react  unfavourably  on  the  Constitution-making 
process.  Congress  were  holding  their  All-India  Committee  in  ten  days’  time 
and  it  was  of  course  possible  that  this  controlling  body  to  whom  they  were 


1  No.  603. 


2  Enclosure  to  No.  370. 
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responsible  would  take  a  stronger  line  than  the  Working  Committee  had  done. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  conversations  could  not  be  renewed  until  25th  July. 

The  Congress  representatives  said  that  they  might  have  to  place  some 
correspondence,  notably  their  last  letter,  before  their  All-India  Committee. 
They  would  like  to  know  the  intention  with  regard  to  publication  of  the 
correspondence.  The  Delegation  said  that  they  would  have  to  consider  this 
and  the  Congress  representatives  said  that  they  would  go  through  the  corre¬ 
spondence  and  refer  to  the  Viceroy  about  any  letters  which  they  wished  to 
publish. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  many  of  the  Congress  Provincial  Governments  were 
troubled  with  friction  with  Governors  on  petty  matters.  The  Governors 
had  certain  powers  under  the  existing  law  which  were  obsolete.  The  position 
of  Congress  was  that  these  matters  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  advice  of 
Ministers.  The  Viceroy  said  that  Governors  had  done  all  they  could  to  establish 
good  relations  with  their  Ministries.  They  had  however  certain  statutory 
responsibilities  in  matters  such  as  the  Services  and  the  Minorities.  One  matter 
over  which  there  had  been  disagreement  had  been  nominations  of  Minority 
representatives  to  Legislatures.  Sardar  Patel  said  that  in  Madras  the  nomina¬ 
tions  had  all  gone  to  anti-Congress  people  and  Dr.  Prasad  said  that  in  Bihar  the 
Governor  had  nominated  one  Scheduled  Caste  recommended  by  Congress 
but  had  also  nominated  an  Ambedkarite,  though  the  Ambedkarites  had  been 
defeated  even  in  the  primary  elections.  The  Viceroy  said  that  he  had  in  fact 
instructed  Governors  not  to  press  certain  matters  in  which  they  had  power  to 
disregard  Ministerial  advice  but  that  he  could  not  agree  that  all  the  powers  of 
Governors  should  be  exercised  on  the  advice  of  Ministers. 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  hoped  that  during  the  short  interval  which  we 
proposed  all  Parties  would  exercise  restraint  and  refrain  from  recriminations  or 
propaganda  which  would  make  the  further  negotiations  more  difficult. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  there  was  one  small  matter  which  they  wished  to 
mention.  The  payments  proposed  for  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  far  too  high  and  upset  all  the  standards  which  Congress  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  official  payments.  They  understood  that  an  allowance  of 
Rs.  75  a  day  had  been  fixed  by  the  Sind  Government.  The  Viceroy  said  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  this  and  would  look  into  it.  He  agreed  that  Rs.  75  appeared 
much  too  high.  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  their  accommodation  in  Delhi  should 
be  provided  free  and  the  allowance  fixed  on  that  foundation. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Wednesday,  26  fune  1946  at  11  am 1 

LIP&J/5I337:  pp.  317-19 

SECRET 

I.  Commenting  on  what  had  passed  at  the  interview  with  Congress  representa¬ 
tives  the  First  Lord  said  he  felt  we  had  gone  some  distance  towards  getting  an 
assurance  from  the  Congress  that  they  would  work  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  laid  down  and  he  felt  much  less  unhappy  about  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  than  he  had  upon  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  Azad’s  letter.2 

The  Viceroy  said  that  he  felt  it  was  unfortunate  that  paragraph  8  had  been 
put  into  the  Statement  of  1 6th  June.  We  had  done  it  on  the  basis  of  statements 
by  the  Congress  that  they  would  not  accept  the  long-term  plan  unless  they 
were  satisfied  about  the  Interim  Government.  He  felt  it  was  unfortunate  that 
members  of  the  Delegation  had  indicated  to  Congress  the  advantage  they  would 
obtain  under  this  paragraph  by  accepting  the  long-term  plan  without  the 
Interim  Government  proposals.  No  doubt  they  would  see3  this  for  themselves 
but  the  result  was  that  he  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  we  must  deal  with  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Muslim  League  in  their  resolution,4  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  had  not 
really  accepted  the  Statement  of  May  16th  and  that  the  Statement  of  June  16th 
required  us  to  go  on  with  those  proposals  with  the  people  who  had  accepted 
them.  He  thought  we  ought  to  try  and  make  some  new  impression  on  Jinnah 
in  the  light  of  what  had  passed  with  Congress.  He  was  sure  Jinnah  did  not 
believe  that  Congress  intended  to  work  the  long-term  plan.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  First  Lord  should  seek  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Jinnah  at  his  own  house 
but  that  nothing  must  be  promised  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
Jinnah’ s  arguments  against  an  interval  before  the  negotiations  were  continued 
were  not  tenable.  The  Viceroy  said  that  unfortunately  paragraph  8  of  the 
Statement  of  the  i6thjune  was  capable  of  two  interpretations.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  Jinnah  was  apparently  building  on  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
invited  to  join  a  Government  without  Congress.  This  seemed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  foolish  attitude  and  very  dangerous  to  Jinnah’ s  future. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  statement  should  be  drafted  for  issue  by  the  Delegation 
stating  that  there  would  be  an  interval  in  negotiations  and  that  the  Mission 
would  leave  for  England  on  Saturday.  It  was  also  agreed  that  a  draft  answer 
to  Azad  should  be  prepared  and  should  refer  to  what  had  been  said  at  the  inter¬ 
view  about  the  section  meetings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

1  L/P&J/5/337  erroneously  gives  the  date  of  this  Meeting  as  Tuesday,  25  June.  2  No.  603. 

3  ‘have  seen’  is  given  in  the  cyclostyled  version  of  this  record  on  L/P&J /10/27. 

4  Enclosure  to  No.  61 1. 
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II.  The  revised  memorandum  on  the  Minority  Advisory  Committee  was 
considered  and  approved.5  The  Secretary  of  State  emphasised  that  it  was  of 
immense  importance  that  this  document  should  not  be  stated  at  any  time  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Delegation  or  its  decision.  It  was  agreed  that  the  memoran¬ 
dum  should  be  called  an  Office  Memorandum  and  that  if  possible  it  should  be 
put  up  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  Secretariat  as  their  own  produc¬ 
tion.  It  would  also  be  a  general  guide  for  anything  which  had  to  be  said  in 
Parliament. 

III.  The  meeting  considered  a  note  by  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  grouping  question.6  It  was  agreed  that  Parliamentary  legislation  to  give 
a  legal  basis  to  the  Statement  of  May  16th  was  not  desirable.  Sir  S.  Cripps  said 
that  he  thought  that  the  Viceroy  could  refer  questions  of  interpretation  to  the 
Federal  Court  under  Section  213  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  Mr.  Menon 
and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau  strongly  favoured  the  alternative  of  getting  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  set  up  a  panel  of  legal  experts  who  would  advise  the  Chairman  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Statement.  The  Viceroy  thought  it  doubtful  whether 
agreement  would  ever  be  reached  on  the  personnel  for  such  a  panel.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  alternatives  were  to  get  the  Federal  Court  itself  to  act  unofficially 
as  an  advisory  panel  or  to  constitute  a  panel  which  might  consist  of  one  non- 
Indian  legal  expert,  possibly  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer,  with  one  legal  expert  nomin¬ 
ated  by  each  main  party.7 

5  See  No.  614.  6  No.  593. 

7  On  26  June  Mr  Abell  wrote  to  Mr  Menon  as  follows: 

‘Will  you  please  refer  to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  note  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  Grouping  question 
which  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  you  and  Sir  George  Spence  ?  This  note  was  considered 
by  His  Excellency  and  the  Mission  today.  They  thought  it  might  be  used  subject  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  mentioned  below  as  an  office  memorandum  on  the  lines  of  the  one  prepared  about  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  minorities. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  13  it  was  decided  that  the  best  chance  of  securing  agreement  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  to  the  setting  up  of  a  tribunal  of  the  sort  suggested  would  be  if  some  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer  who  was  not  an  Indian,  e.g.,  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer,  could  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  tribunal  with  perhaps  one  Hindu  and  one  Muslim  member  of  eminent  judicial  status. 
Paragraph  13  should  be  amended  accordingly.  Paragraph  14  of  the  note  which  contains  evidence 
of  its  authorship  should  of  course  be  omitted.’  L/P&J/5/337:  p.  519. 

On  28  June,  in  a  minute  putting  up  to  Lord  Wavell  the  revised  version  of  the  note  which  he  had 

received  that  day  from  Mr  Menon  (ibid.,  pp.  535-8),  Mr  Abell  wrote: 

‘I  discussed  with  Mr  Menon  the  amendment  to  be  made  in  paragraph  13,  and  we  decided  that 
if  anything  definite  were  said  about  the  desirability  of  a  tribunal  consisting  of  an  eminent  British 
Judge  with  a  Hindu  and  a  Mohammedan  Judge  to  support  him  the  mere  suggestion  might  be 
enough  to  cause  the  proposal  to  be  turned  down.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  to  speak  of 
a  tribunal  constituted  like  the  Federal  Court  which  of  course  consists  of  three  Judges,  one  British, 
one  Mohammedan,  and  one  Hindu.  There  is  very  little  difference,  but  I  think  this  indication  of 
what  was  intended  is  enough.’  R/3/1/122:  f  253. 

The  amendments  made  in  the  revised  version  of  the  note  have  been  indicated  in  the  text  of  Sir  S. 

Cripps’s  original  draft:  see  No.  593,  note  1. 
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Office  Memorandum  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Citizens , 

Minorities  and  Tribal  and  Excluded  Areas1 

LIP&Jliol55:ff57-9 

undated 

In  para.  20  of  the  Statement  issued  on  the  16th  May,  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  the  Viceroy  proposed  the  setting  up  of  an  Advisory  Committee  by  the 
Union  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  minorities  and  the 
tribal  and  excluded  areas.  In  the  Statement  issued  by  them  on  the  25th  May  it 
was  stated  that  the  cession  of  sovereignty  to  the  Indian  people  would  be  subject 
to  two  matters  of  which  one  was  the  making  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  minorities.  The  reason  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  was  that  such  representation  as  the  smaller  minorities  may  be  able 
to  secure  in  the  Union  and  Section  Constituent  Assemblies  by  the  operation 
of  proportional  representation  would  not  enable  them  to  exercise  much  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  decisions,  while  to  accord  to  the  minorities  sufficient 
weightage  to  enable  them  to  do  so  would  run  counter  to  the  scheme  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  Statement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  interests 
affected  and  of  persons  commanding  confidence  in  the  country  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  carry  weight. 

The  problems  with  which  the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  concerned  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  of  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  future  of 
India.  It  will  be  an  advantage  if  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are 
persons  with  judicial  experience,  e.g.  retired  High  Court  Judges.  Membership 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  need  not  be  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  The  strength  of  the  Committee  may  suitably  be  twelve. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  constituting  this  Committee  should 
be  that  its  members  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  men  of  outstanding  ability  and 
should  not  only  have  influence  in  their  own  community  but  also  command 
the  respect  of  other  communities.  The  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  include, 
besides  representatives  of  the  larger  minorities  (i.e.  Hindus  and  Muslims  in 
Provinces  where  they  are  in  a  minority),  members  drawn  from  the  Scheduled 
Castes,  Sikhs,  Indian  Christians,  Anglo-Indians  and  Parsis. 

The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  fall  into  the  following  four 
distinct  categories: — 

A.  Rights  of  citizens  and  minorities; 

B.  Proper  provision  for  the  excluded  areas; 

1  The  text  given  here  is  the  final  version  of  the  Memorandum  as  approved  by  the  Cabinet  Delegation 
and  Lord  Wavell  at  their  Meeting  on  26  June  (No.  613). 
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C.  Arrangements  for  the  tribal  areas  on  the  North-West  frontier;  and 

D.  Arrangements  for  the  tribal  areas  on  the  North-East  frontier. 

The  nature  of  the  last  three  categories  of  subject-matter  differs  from  that  of  the 
first  because  B,  C  and  D  involve  local  enquiries,  in  some  cases  in  country  which 
is  difficult  and  inaccessible.  The  proposals  herein  made  therefore  differ  in  respect 
of  these  different  groups  of  subject-matter.  For  A  (Rights  of  citizens  and 
minorities),  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  should  be  given  power 
to  co-opt,  say,  20  additional  members  so  as  to  provide  full  representation  of  the 
interests  affected  as  well  as  a  suitable  number  of  persons  of  general  qualifications 
and  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  for  categories  B,  C  and  D  of  the  subject- 
matter,  the  Committee  might  be  authorised  to  set  up  bodies  of  enquiry 
consisting  of  persons  with  special  knowledge  and  qualifications  who  can  as 
necessary  visit  the  areas  affected  and  provide  the  Committee  with  proper 
material  for  its  decisions. 

A — Rights  of  citizens  and  minorities.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  proposed 
that  tills  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  12  mem¬ 
bers  and  20  additional  members  co-opted  by  them.  Among  the  total  number 
of  32  thus  obtained  there  should  be  at  least  the  following: — 

4  Hindus  from  Muslim  majority  provinces; 

4  Muslims  from  Hindu  majority  provinces; 

3  Sikhs  (2  from  the  Punjab  and  1  from  the  N.W.F.P.); 

6  Scheduled  Caste  members  (of  whom  2  should  represent  the  Scheduled 
Castes  Federation); 

2  Indian  Christians; 

1  Anglo-Indian;  and 

1  Parsee. 

As  regards  the  inclusion  of  representatives  of  Europeans  on  the  Committee, 
it  is  clear  that  since  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  will  relate  to  the 
future  constitution  of  India  and  Europeans  do  not  form  part  of  the  permanent 
settled  population  of  the  country,  they  camiot  be  properly  classed  as  a  minority 
for  the  present  purpose. 

B — Proper  provision  for  the  excluded  areas.  These  are  classified  as  excluded  and 
partially  excluded  areas  under  the  existing  constitution.  The  excluded  areas  are 
administered  by  the  Governor  in  his  discretion;  the  partially  excluded  areas  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Ministers  subject  to  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  vested  in  the  Governor.  The  partially  excluded  areas  have  separate 
representation  in  some  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  and  some  of  them  will 
doubtless  be  elected  as  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  These  members 
should  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Bihar,  C.P.,  Assam,  and  Orissa 
should  be  requested  to  nominate  one  member  each,  either  belonging  to  the 
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aboriginal  population  or  having  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
problem.  On  the  technical  side  the  Committee  might  obtain  the  services  of 
acknowledged  experts. 

C — Tribal  areas  on  the  North-West  frontier.  The  enquiry  may  be  conducted 
by  three  persons,  one  nominated  by  the  Governor  (who  is  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  the  administration  of  the  tribal  areas)  and  the  other  two 
nominated  by  the  major  parties  in  the  N.W.F.P.  Legislative  Assembly. 

(N.B.  In  considering  the  position  of  the  tribes  in  the  new  India,  the  closest 
regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  their  agreements  and  to  the  powers  and  authority 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  Crown.) 

D — Tribal  areas  on  the  North-East  frontier.  The  enquiry  may  be  conducted  on 
similar  lines  to  that  proposed  for  the  N.W.F.P.  tribal  areas  and  entrusted  to 
three  persons  of  whom  one  should  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  Assam 
and  the  other  two  persons  nominated  by  the  major  parties  in  the  Assam 
Legislative  Assembly. 

(N.B.  It  might  be  convenient  if  certain  of  the  totally  excluded  areas  in  Assam 
were  dealt  with  under  D  (rather  than  under  B)  in  conjunction  with  the 
tribal  areas  on  their  frontier.) 

The  work  of  the  Committees  for  the  backward  and  tribal  areas  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  Government  of  India  in  consultation  with  the  Provincial 
Governments  (and,  in  relation  to  tribal  areas,  the  local  administrations)  were 
to  prepare  memoranda  indicating  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  together 
with  their  suggestions  for  dealing  with  them. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  twelve  as  originally  constituted  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  recommendations  under  these  four  heads  and  will  submit  a  report 
to  the  Union  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  urgency 
of  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  of  its  subsidiary  bodies  of  en¬ 
quiry;  as  their  reports  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  provisions  to  be  included 
in  the  Group  and  Provincial  Constitutions  as  well  as  in  the  Union  Constitution, 
it  is  important  that  their  recommendations  should  be  available  as  early  as 
possible. 


Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell 


L/P&J 15/337 •  p.  522 

26  June  1946 

I  received  your  letter1  dated  25th  June,  1946,  at  midnight  last  night  after  I  had 
sent  you2  the  resolution  of  my  Working  Committee  passed  at  its  meeting 

1  No.  610.  2  No.  611. 

3  y 
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yesterday  with  a  covering  letter  of  the  same  date,  agreeing  to  join  the  Interim 
Government  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and 
yourself,  dated  16th  June,  and  the  clarifications  and  assurances  given  by  you 
after  consultation  with  the  Cabinet  Delegation  in  your  letter3  dated  the  20th 
June  addressed  to  me. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress,  while  accepting  the  Statement  of  the  16th  May, 
should  have  rejected  the  proposals  regarding  the  setting  up  of  the  Interim 
Government  on  the  basis  of  the  Statement  of  16th  June,  which  was  the  final 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  in  this  regard.  May  I  draw 
your  attention  to  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  1 6th  June  which  clearly  lays 
down  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May,  and  rejection  of  the 
final  proposals  embodied  in  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June,  cannot  change 
the  basis  and  principles  laid  down  therein? 

In  paragraph  3  of  your  letter,  when  you  say  that  the  Viceroy  would  proceed 
with  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  “which  will  be  as  representa¬ 
tive  as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the  Statement  of  May  16th”,  the 
quotation  qualifies  them  to  be  included  in  the  Interim  Government,  but  only 
on  the  basis  of  and  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  your  proposals  of  the  16th 
June.  In  these  circumstances,  as  indicated  in  the  statement  of  1 6th  June,  para¬ 
graph  7,  that  you  aimed  at  inaugurating  the  Interim  Government  about  26th 
June,  I  hope  you  will  not  now  delay  the  matter  but  go  ahead  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  your  Statement  of  1 6th  June, 
1946. 

3  No.  573. 
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Mr  Turnbull  to  Mr  Clauson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  LIP&JI3I337:  pp.  324-3 

MOST  IMMEDIATE  NEW  DELHI,  26  June  1946,  I.46  pm 

Received:  26  June ,  11.13  am 

misc.  144.  Clauson,  India  Office,  from  Turnbull. 

As  Congress  have  declined  to  serve  in  Interim  Government  proposed  in 
Statement  of  June  16th,  Delegation  and  Viceroy  have  agreed  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  resume  at  once  negotiations  for  Interim  Government  of  two  main 
parties  under  paragraph  8  of  that  Statement.  They  have  therefore  informed 
both  parties  that  there  will  be  a  short  interval  during  which  administration 
will  be  carried  on  by  Caretaker  administration  of  officials.  Viceroy  is  sub¬ 
mitting  names  for  Royal  approval  with  Secretary  of  State’s  concurrence. 
Delegation  are  however  intending  to  issue  statement  tonight  to  this  effect. 
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Could  you  secure  Palace  agreement  to  temporary  official  government  and 
telegraph  most  immediate.  It  is  important  to  issue  statement  tonight  for 
political  reasons.  Congress  have  acquiesced  in  proposal. 

Statement  will  also  announce  our  departure  on  Saturday. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram,  L/P&J / 5/337:  pp.  526-7 

immediate  new  Delhi,  26 June  1946,  5. 20  pm 

secret  Received:  26  June,  2.50  pm 

No.  13 73-S.  The  Congress  having  rejected  the  plan  for  an  Interim  Government 
contained  in  Statement  of  16th  June  and  both  Congress  and  Muslim  League 
having  accepted  Statement  of  16th  May  I  am  now  pledged  by  paragraph  8 
of  Statement  of  16th  June  to  make  a  further  attempt  at  forming  Coalition 
Government  including  both  major  parties.  Cabinet  Mission  and  I  agree  that 
the  resignations  of  present  Executive  Council  should  now  be  accepted  and  that 
a  Caretaker  Government  composed  of  officials  should  hold  charge  until 
a  political  Interim  Government  can  be  formed.  We  believe  this  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  parties  and  that  a  short  interval  is  necessary  before  negotia¬ 
tions  are  resumed. 

2.  I  propose  with  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  State  the  following  official 
Executive  Council: — 

Viceroy. — External  Affairs. 

Commander-in-Chief. — W  ar . 

Sir  E.  Coates. — Einance. 

Sir  E.  Conran-Smith. — War  Transport,  Railways,  Posts  and  Air. 

Sir  A.  Hydari. — Labour,  Information  and  Arts,  Health. 

Sir  R.  Hutchings. — Food  and  Agriculture. 

Sir  A.  Waugh. — Home  and  Supply. 

Sir  Gurunath  Bewoor. — Commerce  and  Commonwealth  Relations. 

Sir  George  Spence. — Law  and  Education. 

3.  I  would  inform  Coates  that  in  the  event  of  Sir  Cyril  Jones  returning  from 
leave  before  a  new  Executive  Council  is  formed  I  shall  ask  him  to  put  his 
portfolio  at  my  disposal.  Jones  is  the  senior  man  and  has  officiated  before  as 
Finance  Member. 

4.  I  propose  to  wind  up  Planning  and  Development  which  is  likely  to  be 
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a  bone  of  contention  between  the  major  parties  in  a  Coalition  Government 
and  is  not  essential  for  administrative  purposes. 

5.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  early  approval  to  above  list.  Details  about  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  settled  later,  but  it  should  probably  be  made  by  the  29th. 
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Record  of  Meeting  of  Cabinet  Delegation  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

on  Wednesday,  26  June  1946  at  7  pm 

SECRET 

i.  The  meeting  considered  and  approved  the  draft  of  the  statement  for  issue 
that  evening. 

2.  The  First  Lord  reported  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jinnah.  He  had  begun  by 
telling  Mr.  Jinnah  how  unhappy  he  was  with  the  situation  as  it  was  left  after 
the  Delegation’s  meeting  with  Mr.  Jinnah  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.1  He  was 
anxious  that  the  Delegation  and  Mr.  Jinnah  should  not  part  on  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that,  to  speak  frankly,  last  night  he  had  felt  very 
hurt  and  he  had  not  felt  that  before.  The  First  Lord  had  said  that  words  might 
have  been  spoken  which  seemed  harsh  but  he  was  sure  that  no  offence  was 
intended.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  would  like  to  come 
and  say  Goodbye  to  Mr.  Jinnah  before  he  left  Delhi  and  if  that  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  him  they  would  be  glad  to  come  and  see  him.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  he  would 
like  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir  Stafford  and  that  his  Secretary  would 
get  in  touch  about  a  time. 

The  First  Lord  had  told  Mr.  Jinnah  that  he  had  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Jinnah  was 
indicating  at  that  meeting  with  the  Delegation  that  the  Viceroy  had  let  him 
down.  The  Viceroy  was  a  man  who  would  never  let  anyone  down  in  word  or 
in  deed,  and  he  felt  sure  that  in  the  matter  of  the  formula  for  the  composition 
of  the  Interim  Government  the  Viceroy  had  acted  in  good  faith  and  had  made 
it  clear  to  Mr.  Jinnah  that  while  he  was  working  on  that  basis  he  could  not 
guarantee  that  that  would  be  the  outcome.  He  felt  that  it  was  essential  for  the 
future  of  India  that  Mr.  Jinnah,  as  leader  of  the  second  great  political  party, 
should  retain  confidence  in  the  Viceroy  and  be  close  to  him  wherever  the 
Viceroy  needed  his  help.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  of  course  his  services  were  always 
at  the  Viceroy’s  disposal  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance. 

The  First  Lord  had  then  turned  to  the  actual  situation  resulting  from  the 
Mission’s  work.  He  had  said  that  in  his  view  the  Statement  of  June  16th  was 
an  attempt  to  get  a  Coalition  Interim  Government.  It  showed,  in  paragraph  8, 
what  would  have  been  done  if  either  party  had  rejected  the  Statement  of 
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May  1 6th.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  opinion  that  if  Congress  had  rejected  the 
long-term  plan,  Mr.  Jinnah  would  have  been  asked  to  come  into  the  Interim 
Government  but,  in  fact,  Congress  had  accepted  the  long-term  plan  and  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  now  presented  themselves.  They  needed 
Mr.  Jinnah’ s  help  in  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Jinnah  had  then  made  a  long  speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Statement  of 
June  1 6th  was  the  final  offer  of  the  Delegation  and  should  have  been  proceeded 
with  with  those  who  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  regard  to  it.  He  said  that 
expert  legal  advice  which  he  had  taken  was  unanimous  that  this  was  the  right 
interpretation.  He  thought  that  the  Delegation  had  let  him  down  over  this. 
The  First  Lord  had  said  that  he  did  not  hold  that  point  of  view.  New  circum¬ 
stances  had  clearly  arisen.  The  words  at  the  end  of  paragraph  8  had  been  included 
as  a  reasonable  assurance  for  the  Muslim  League  in  case  of  a  breakdown  on  the 
long-term  policy.  It  was  an  assurance  that  if  the  Muslim  League  had  accepted 
the  Statement  of  June  16th  while  Congress  rejected  the  Statement  of  May  16th, 
the  Muslim  League  would  be  asked  to  come  into  the  Government.  He  had 
then  put  it  to  Mr.  Jinnah  what  in  fact  could  be  done  now.  We  could  proceed 
with  constitution-making  and  it  was  surely  reasonable  for  a  short  time  to  have 
a  temporary  government  of  officials.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  said  that  the  Delegation 
could  do  as  they  chose  about  that.  He  did  not  disclose  his  own  attitude.  The 
First  Lord  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  alternative  was  for  Mr.  Jinnah  to 
agree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  Congress  Muslim.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  then  made  a  long 
statement  on  the  Muslim  League’s  attitude  on  that  question.  He  held  that  the 
Muslim  League  was  the  only  body  entitled  to  represent  the  Muslims.  The  other 
bodies  were  only  a  few  Quislings  bought  over  by  the  Congress  with  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  Muslims  in  India  supported  the  League.  It 
would  undermine  the  whole  position  of  the  League  if  the  Congress  could  get 
a  Muslim  into  the  Central  Government  and  that  was  why  Congress  attached 
importance  to  doing  so.  Their  only  object  was  to  break  the  Muslim  League 
and  he  agreed  with  them  that  what  they  wanted  to  do  was  the  way  to  do  it. 
No  Englishman  would  understand  the  character  of  the  communal  question  in 
India  which  was  quite  foreign  to  anything  in  English  politics. 

The  First  Lord  had  said  that  he  understood  Mr.  Jinnah’s  point  of  view.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  much  the  Delegation  and  His  Majesty’s  Government 
could  count  on  Mr.  Jinnah’s  co-operation.  The  Delegation  did  not  waver  in 
any  way  from  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  May  25th.  In  that  the  Muslim 
League’s  position  was  adequately  safeguarded.  Mr.  Jinnah  did  not  dispute,  as 
he  had  on  the  previous  day,  that  the  division  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  into 
sections  would  be  a  major  communal  issue  but  he  questioned  whether  the 
Chairman  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  would  give  a  ruling  to  that  effect  or 
would  abide  by  a  ruling  of  the  Federal  Court  if  one  was  given. 

1  See  No.  609. 
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The  First  Lord  had  asked  what  Mr.  Jinnah’s  position  was  with  regard  to  the 
interim  period.  Mr.  Jinnah  said  that  the  Muslims  of  India  would  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  what  had  happened.  You  could  have  a  hundred  per  cent,  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Muslims  if  you  would  understand  the  Muslim  League  s 
point  of  view.  The  First  Lord  had  said  that  this  was  not  really  enough.  He  still 
wanted  Mr.  Jinnah’s  help.  Mr.  Jinnah  had  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  give 
trouble.  He  could,  however,  never  give  way  on  the  question  of  a  Nationalist 
Muslim. 

The  First  Lord  said  that  he  thought  that  as  a  result  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Jinnah  we  should  have  a  better  atmosphere  in  that  quarter  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case. 

The  Delegation  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  First  Lord  for  undertaking 
this  difficult  interview  with  such  success. 

3.  The  meeting  considered  a  draft  reply  to  Azad’s  letter  of  25th  June.2 
2  No.  603. 
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Statement  by  Cabinet  Mission  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  (as  issued 

in  New  Delhi  on  26  June  1946) 

LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  327-8 

The  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  are  glad  that  Constitution-making  can 
now  proceed  with  the  consent  of  the  two  major  parties  and  of  the  States.  They 
welcome  the  statements  made  to  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Muslim  League  that  it  is  their  intention  to  try  and  work  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  so  as  to  make  it  a  speedy  and  effective  means  of  devising  the  new 
constitutional  arrangements  under  which  India  can  achieve  her  independence. 
They  are  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  who  are  about  to 
be  elected  will  work  in  this  spirit. 

2.  The  Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  regret  that  it  has  not  so  far  proved 
possible  to  form  an  Interim  Coalition  Government,  but  they  are  determined 
that  the  effort  should  be  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  8 
of  their  Statement  of  June  16th.  Owing,  however,  to  the  very  heavy  burden 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  Viceroy  and  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
during  the  last  three  months,  it  is  proposed  that  the  further  negotiations  should 
be  adjourned  for  a  short  interval  during  the  time  while  the  elections  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly  will  be  taking  place.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  discussions 
are  resumed,  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  parties,  who  have  all  expressed  their 
agreement  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  on  the  need  for  the 
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speedy  formation  of  a  representative  Interim  Government,  will  do  their  utmost 
to  arrive  at  an  accommodation  upon  the  composition  of  that  Government. 

3.  As  the  Government  of  India  must  be  carried  on  until  a  new  Interim 
Government  can  be  formed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  set  up  a 
temporary  Caretaker  Government  of  officials. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Cabinet  Mission  to  remain  longer  in  India  as  they 
must  return  to  report  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  Parliament  and  also  to  resume 
their  work  from  which  they  have  been  absent  for  over  three  months.  They 
therefore  propose  to  leave  India  on  Saturday  next,  June  29th.1  In  leaving  India 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  express  their  cordial  thanks  for  all  the 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  they  have  received  as  guests  in  the  country 
and  they  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  steps  which  have  been  initiated  will  lead 
to  a  speedy  realisation  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Indian  people. 

1  L/PO/6/116  shows  that  earlier  plans  were  made  for  the  departure  of  the  Mission  from  India  on  20, 
24,  31  May  and  10  or  19/20  June  but  each  had  been  deferred. 
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Lord  Pethick-Laivrence  to  Mr  Attlee  and  Mr  Henderson  ( via  Cabinet  Office ) 

Telegram ,  L/P8J/10/44:  jf  52-3 

immediate  new  Delhi,  26  June  1946,  8.20  pm 

secret  Received:  26  June,  8.40  pm 

index  82.  Following  for  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Henderson  from  Secretary 
of  State. 

1.  We  have  telegraphed  full  text  of  Congress  reply1  in  Index  80.  We 
consider  that  the  last  paragraph  must  clearly  be  regarded  as  an  acceptance 
though  it  is  so  worded  as  to  enable  Congress  to  raise  again  various  points  they 
have  put  up  during  the  negotiations.  Muslim  League  acceptance  in  their 
Resolution  of  the  6th  June2  also  made  reservations.  We  therefore  regard  both 
parties  as  having  equally  accepted  the  Statement  of  16th  May.  Congress  have, 
however,  rejected  Statement  of  x6th  June  and  accordingly  under  paragraph 
8  thereof  Viceroy  will  undertake  further  negotiations  for  formation  of  an 
Interim  Government  containing  both  parties. 

2.  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  continue  these  negotiations 
immediately.  We  ourselves  feel  that  we  must  now  return  for  consultation  with 
you  before  you  leave  England.  A  considerable  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  of 
the  two  main  parties  has  failed  and  time  is  required  for  the  situation  to  cool. 
Congress  have  convened  All-India  Committee  for  6th  July  and  want  to  get 

1  No.  603.  2  Enclosure  to  No.  469. 
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away  within  a  few  days.  We  therefore  consider  that  Viceroy  should  form 
a  Caretaker  Government  of  officials  to  carry  on  for  a  short  period. 

3.  We  saw  Jinnah  last  night3  and  Congress  representatives  this  morning.4 
Jinnah  contended  that  Congress  acceptance  was  not  genuine  and  that  we 
should  at  once  form  an  Interim  Government  on  the  lines  of  Statement  of 
June  1 6th  with  those  willing  to  come  in.  We  told  him  that  these  proposals 
had  failed  with  the  Congress  rejection  of  them  and  that  paragraph  8  now 
clearly  applied,  so  that  negotiations  would  begin  de  novo.  Jinnah  was  con¬ 
siderably  put  out  by  this  statement.  He  objected  to  the  proposal  for  a  Caretaker 
Government  but  only  on  the  above  contentions  which  are  not  valid.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  seeing  us,  his  Working  Committee  passed  a  resolution5  which  has 
been  telegraphed  accepting  proposals  of  1 6th  June. 

4.  Congress  representatives  agree  to  short  interval  with  an  official  adminis¬ 
tration  though  they  emphasised  that  it  must  not  be  long.  It  is  possible  that  they 
will  use  the  interval  to  work  up  pressure  for  an  Interim  Government  in  which 
they  are  dominant.  We  took  the  opportunity  of  re-emphasising  to  them  that 
the  intention  of  the  Statement  of  16th  May  and  our  interpretation  of  it  is  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  must  divide  up  into  sections  to  decide  whether 
groups  shall  be  formed,  and  that  any  deviation  from  this  procedure  will 
require  the  consent  of  the  two  major  parties.  They  did  not  directly  challenge 
this  and  Nehru  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Congress  would  go  into  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  work  it  and  not  to  wreck  it.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
obvious  desire  and  intention  to  use  the  machinery  to  turn  out  a  two-tier 
constitution  if  that  is  in  any  way  possible. 

5.  We  are  issuing  a  Statement6  this  evening  on  the  decision  to  postpone 
negotiations  text  of  which  is  in  our  next  succeeding  telegram.7  This  will 
announce  our  departure  for  England  on  Saturday.  We  are  due  in  London 
Tuesday  evening. 

3  No.  609.  4  No.  612.  5  Enclosure  to  No.  61 1.  6  No.  619. 

7  Tel.  Index  83  of  26  June.  L/P&J/10/22. 
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Cabinet  Office  to  Cabinet  Delegation 
Telegram ,  L/PD]/ 10/22:  f  194 

most  immediate  26 June  1946,  3.5  pm 

SECRET 

No.  35.  Your  misc  144.1 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  H.M.  will  be  prepared  if  necessary  to  approve 
appointment  to  caretaker  Executive  Council  of  whatever  officials  Viceroy 
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and  Secretary  of  State  recommend.  But  this  would  make  appointments  sub¬ 
stantive  which  seems  incongruous.  If  they  are  to  be  held  only  for  short  time 
pending  recommendation  of  others  for  interim  government  of  longer  life, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  that  immediate  caretaker  appointments  should  be 
acting  appointments  only  ?  This  seems  feasible  by  Governor  General  in  Council 
using  power  given  by  S.92  (1)  of  9th  Schedule  to  fill  all  posts  already  vacated 
or  that  may  be  vacated  by  present  substantive  incumbents,  pending  availability 
of  successors,  i.e.  persons  approved  by  the  King. 

This  message  has  been  seen  by  H.M.  and  approved.2 

1  No.  616. 

2  In  tel.  Misc.  146  of  27  June  Mr  Turnbull  stated  that  he  had  raised  the  possibility  of  acting 
appointments  but  Mr  Abell  had  shown  there  would  be  a  difficulty.  In  tel.  39  of  the  same  date  Sir 
D.  Monteath  stated  fully  the  case  for  acting  appointments.  He  reported  that  the  King  ‘is  very  averse 
to  being  brought  into  this  business  if  it  can  be  avoided’  and  argued,  inter  alia,  that  if  the  caretaker 
appointments  were  to  go  on  for  a  long  time,  they  could  be  made  substantive  later  by  the  King  if 
necessary.  Mr  Turnbull  replied  the  same  day  in  tel.  Misc.  149.  He  said  he  had  discussed  the  matter 
further  and  explained  why  Lord  Wavell  ‘feels  compelled  to  ask  that  substantive  appointments  may 
be  made  by  His  Majesty  now.’  L/P&J/5/337  and  L/PO/8/58. 
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Sir  E.  Jenkins  ( Punjab )  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

Telegram ,  R/j/i  J52:  f  79 

immediate  26 June  1946,  10.25  pm 

secret  Received:  27  June ,  1.50  am 

No.  51-G.  Baldev  Singh  is  just  back  from  Amritsar  meetings.  Decisions  were 
Jirst  that  he  should  not  repeat  not  join  interim  government  and  second  that 
Sikhs  should  not  repeat  not  boycott  Constituent  Assembly  election.  He  is  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  Coalition  Ministry  for  the  present. 

2.  Speeches  were  apparently  most  intemperate  and  Baldev  Singh  says  he 
does  not  know  what  has  influenced  nationalist  Sikhs  including  narxnjan 
singh  gill  who  had  previously  favoured  moderate  forces.  He  asserts  how¬ 
ever  that  Sikhs  are  still  anxious  for  a  settlement  and  that  gurmukh  singh 
musafir  (a  Congress  Sikh)  has  been  sent  to  Delhi  to  attempt  to  get  firm 
assurances  from  Congress  about  safeguards  when  Constituent  Assembly  meets. 
Sikhs  are  unwilling  to  approach  Jinnah  and  would  still  like  modification  of 
statement  of  May  16th.  Failing  this,  assurance  of  Congress  support  would  be 
better  than  nothing. 

3.  Baldev  Singh  is  going  to  Delhi  tonight  and  has  asked  me  to  arrange  for 
him  to  see  Your  Excellency.  I  recommend  an  interview  though  I  rather  think 
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this  move  is  Baldev  Singh’s  own  and  that  extremist  Akali  groups  have  gone  too 
far  to  withdraw.  If  League  and  Congress  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  agree  to 
safeguards  for  Sikhs  in  section  B  of  Constituent  Assembly  and  possibly  in  main 
Assembly  also  sting  would  be  taken  out  of  present  agitation. 

4.  I  cannot  say  yet  what  course  agitation  will  take.  Tara  Singh  told  Baldev 
Singh  that  he  was  thinking  of  move  of  Congress  type  with  mass  arrests  and 
mass  hungerstrikes  in  jails.  But  we  have  intelligence  reports  of  much  more 
violent  possibilities. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  N.  Engineer,  Dr  Matthai  and  Sardar 

Baldev  Singh 

LIF&JI5I337:  p.  327 

No.  592/47.  26  June  1346 

One  of  the  major  parties  having  rejected  the  proposals  in  the  Statement  of  the 
1 6th  June  the  proposals  in  that  Statement  now  fall  to  the  ground  as  paragraph 
8  of  the  Statement  shows. 

2.  I  am  afraid  that  the  result  is  that  I  must  regretfully  withdraw  the  invitation 
to  you  to  be  a  Member  of  my  Council.  An  announcement  will  shortly  be  made 
that  a  purely  official  Caretaker  Government  will  be  set  up  to  hold  office  for 
a  short  time  until  fresh  negotiations  with  the  principal  parties  are  begun. 

3 .  I  am  sorry  this  should  have  happened,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
the  position  which  was  made  clear  in  the  Statement  itself. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr.  Jinnah 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  328 

27  June  1346 

Thank  you  for  your  letter1  of  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  my  letter2  did  not  reach 
you  till  after  the  meeting  of  your  Working  Committee  had  ended. 

2.  As  we  explained  to  you  during  our  interview  on  Tuesday,3  the  Cabinet 
Mission  and  I  consider  that  in  the  light  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of 
1 6th  June  I  am  clearly  bound  to  make  an  attempt  to  form  a  Government 
representative  of  both  the  major  parties  since  both  have  accepted  the  Statement 
of  1 6th  May. 
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3.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  essential  to  have  a  short  interval  before 
resuming  negotiations,  and  as  we  informed  you,  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  a 
temporary  Caretaker  Government  of  officials.  I  intend  reopening  negotiations 
after  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  been  completed.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Cabinet  Mission  will  return  home  to  report. 

1  No.  615.  2  No.  610.  3  See  No.  609. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Maulana  Azad 


LIP&JI5I337:  P.  328-9 

27  June  1946 

I  write  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  June.1 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  and  I  very  much  regret  that  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  proposals  in  the  Statement  of 
1 6th  June  since  if  they  had  done  so  it  would  have  been  possible  to  complete  the 
work  to  which  we  and  the  Indian  Political  Leaders  have  devoted  ourselves 
during  the  last  three  months.  We  are  sorry  if  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  treatment  of  major  communal  issues  in  the  Interim  Government. 
We  certainly  thought  that  you  had  accepted  it  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
as  indeed  it  is,  that  in  a  Coalition  Government  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
force  through  issues  of  this  kind  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  either  of  the  main 
parties. 

The  Delegation  and  I  are,  however,  glad  to  learn  from  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter  that  the  Congress  Working  Committee  accept  and  are  prepared 
to  work  the  proposals  for  framing  a  constitution  for  India  which  were  put 
forward  in  the  Delegation’s  Statement  of  the  16th  May.  You  say  that  you 
adhere  to  the  views  and  the  interpretation  of  that  Statement  which  were  set 
out  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee’s  resolution  of  the  24th  May,2 
and  in  correspondence  and  interviews  with  ourselves.  At  our  interview  yester¬ 
day3  we  drew  your  attention  to  paragraph  8  of  our  Statement  of  25th  May. 
We  emphasised  that  the  procedure  for  dividing  up  into  sections  can  only  be 
altered  by  a  resolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  passed  by  a  majority  of 
both  communities  under  paragraph  19  ( vii )  of  the  Statement  of  May  16th. 
We  were  glad  to  hear  at  this  interview  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
enter  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  a  constructive  spirit. 

We  also  informed  you  that  in  view  of  the  inability  of  the  Congress  to 
co-operate  in  the  Interim  Government  proposed  in  our  Statement  of  1 6th  June, 
a  situation  had  arisen  in  which  paragraph  8  of  that  Statement  took  effect. 

2  No.  370. 


1  No.  603. 


3  See  No.  612. 
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Accordingly  I  shall  shortly  make  a  further  attempt  to  form  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  as  representative  as  possible  of  the  two  main  parties.  I  have,  however, 
decided  that  as  the  negotiations  have  already  been  protracted,  and  as  we  have 
only  recently  failed  to  reach  agreement,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  short 
interval  before  the  matter  is  taken  up  again,  and  have  therefore  decided  to  form 
a  Caretaker  Government  of  officials  to  carry  on  the  administration  temporarily. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&JI10I44:  ff  41-2 

27  June  1946 

NOTE  ON  INTERVIEW  WITH  SARDAR  VALLABHBHAI  PATEL,  27TH  JUNE 

1946 

I  told  Patel  that  I  had  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  because  I  had  heard  that 
Nehru  intended  to  make  another  expedition  to  Kashmir,  and  that  I  was  sure 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  this  would  be  most  inopportune  and  could  only 
do  harm.  The  Princes  have  appointed  a  Negotiating  Committee,  and  surely  it 
would  be  better  to  negotiate  with  them  as  a  whole  than  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  individual  States  and  take  action  which  would  be  likely  to  prejudice 
the  negotiations  and  do  no  good.  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  see  Nehru  himself 
later  in  the  evening,1  but  I  thought  that  Patel  might  be  able  to  use  his  influence 
with  him.  Patel  agreed,  spoke  of  the  history  of  the  previous  visit,  and  told  me 
that  he  and  Azad  had  done  their  best  to  dissuade  Nehru  from  going.  I  said  that 
I  had  also  tried  to  dissuade  Nehru;  and  he  said  that  he  thought  I  had  not  put  it 
forcibly  enough  to  N !  I  said  that  I  thought  I  had  expressed  my  opinion  quite 
clearly,  but  that  I  had  no  power  to  stop  him  and  thought  that  if  I  tried  to  be 
dictatorial  about  it,  it  would  be  likely  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  N. 

Patel  then  told  me  that  Nehru  had  wished  to  go  off  to  Kashmir  again,  but 
that  after  discussion  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  Azad  and  he  had 
persuaded  N.  not  to  go,  at  any  rate  not  till  after  the  Bombay  meeting.  Patel 
said  that  he  himself  had  sent  a  message  to  Kak  suggesting  that  he  should  come 
to  Bombay  and  get  the  matter  settled  there,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  have  any  result. 

Patel  said  that  he  was  going  shortly  to  Bhopal  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  to 
discuss  certain  matters  with  the  Princes.  We  then  had  some  talk  about  the 
problem  of  the  States,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  small  backward  States,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Kathiawar,  that  would  give  most  trouble.  He  thought  that  the  bigger 
Princes  were  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  moving  with  the  times. 
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We  then  had  some  talk  of  the  A.I.C.C.  meeting;  he  told  me  that  Nehru 
would  take  over  the  Presidency,  and  that  a  fresh  Working  Committee  would 
be  elected.  The  A.I.C.C.  would  be  a  new  body  since  elections  had  just  been 
held  after  five  years. 

I  then  spoke  to  him  about  the  recent  negotiations,  and  said  how  disappointed 
I  was  that  we  had  failed  to  secure  a  coalition  Government.  I  said  that  I  was  quite 
convinced  that  a  Coalition  was  the  only  possible  solution,  and  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  by  either  of  the  parties  alone  would  not  be  good  for  India. 
I  said  that  I  hoped  that  Congress  would  come  into  any  fresh  negotiations  in  a 
constructive  spirit  and  that  they  would  not  try  to  raise  their  price  and  make 
negotiations  with  the  League  difficult.  I  said  that  it  might  perhaps  be  an  advant¬ 
age  that  Nehru  would  be  President  and  that  Jinnah  would  be  able  to  meet  him 
for  discussions.  He  was  non-committal,  but  said  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Jinnah.  He  said  that  communal  feeling  in  the  country  at  large  would  be 
stilled  now  that  the  long  term  policy  had  been  accepted.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
the  urgent  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  in  India  and  of  the  necessity  to  get  a 
satisfactory  Government,  which  could  only  be  a  Coalition.  He  said  that  a 
Coalition  Government  would  not  work  if  they  were  always  fighting  among 
themselves  inside  the  Government.  I  said  I  did  not  think  this  would  happen 
once  they  got  down  to  constructive  problems. 

The  conversation  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  was  friendly  and  sensible. 

w. 

1  No  record  of  Lord  Wavell’s  later  Meeting  with  Pandit  Nehru  has  been  traced,  but  a  brief  mention 
is  made  of  the  Meeting  in  Wav  ell:  The  Viceroy’s  Journal ,  p.  308. 
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Statement 1  by  Mr  Jinnah  on  27  June  1946 
LIP&J/5I337:  pp.  529-34 

I  have  considered  the  letter  of  the  Congress  President  addressed  to  Lord 
Wavell  dated  25th  June,2  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Congress  released  to  the  Press  yesterday,3  and  the  statement  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  issued  in  New  Delhi  on  Wednesday,  26th  June,4 
but  a  copy  of  which  has  not  been  furnished  to  me. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  shortly  as  to  what  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  at  various  stages  from  time  to  time. 

1  A  note  in  L/P&J/5/337  indicates  that  this  Statement  was  derived  from  Press  sources. 

2  No.  603.  3  Enclosure  to  No.  603.  4  No.  619. 
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Prior  to  the  Cabinet  Delegation’s  statement  of  16th  May  and  further  state¬ 
ment  of  25th  May,  the  Viceroy  at  Simla  represented  to  me  that  he  would 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
formula  5:5:2,  i.e.,  5  on  behalf  of  the  Muslim  League,  5  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  one  Sikh  and  one  Indian  Christian  or  Anglo-Indian,  and  that,  as 
regards  the  portfolios,  the  most  important  of  them  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League,  further  details  being  left  open 
for  discussion.  With  the  permission  of  the  Viceroy  I  was  authorised  to  state 
this  formula  to  the  Working  Committee  at  Simla,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
long-term  proposals  would  be  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  us.  Thereafter 
again,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Muslim 
League,  in  my  interview  on  3rd  June,  the  Viceroy  repeated  the  same  formula 
and  authorised  me  to  communicate  it  to  my  Working  Committee. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  which  weighed  with 
them  together  with  the  two  statements  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  of  16th  May 
and  25th  May.  The  long-term  plan  and  the  Interim  Government  formula 
together  formed  one  whole,  and  this  formula  regarding  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme  and  as  such  the  Council  of 
the  All-India  Muslim  League  gave  its  final  decision  on  that  basis  on  the  6th 
of  June. 

Thereafter,  the  Viceroy  sent  for  me  on  13  th  June  and  he  suggested  a  formula 
of  5:5:3.  Owing  to  the  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  Congress  Press  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  to  the  original  formula,  I  had  already  given  a 
warning  to  the  Viceroy  in  a  letter  on  8th  June5  that  any  departure  from  this 
formula,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  lead  to  serious  consequences  and  would 
not  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Muslim  League,  and  that  I  might  have  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  All-India  Muslim  League  again.  At  my 
interview  with  the  Viceroy  on  13  th  June  I  was  told  by  him  that  he  wanted  to 
change  the  basis  of  the  original  formula  and  proceed  on  the  basis  of  5  Congress, 
5  Muslim  League  and  3  others,  i.e.,  one  Sikh,  one  Scheduled  Caste  and  one 
Indian  Christian  or  Anglo-Indian. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  I  had  pointed  out  would  arise,  I  informed  the 
Viceroy  that  if  the  Congress  were,  finally,  to  agree  to  this  new  formula,  I  would 
place  it  before  my  Working  Committee  for  their  consideration.  But  even  this 
second  proposal  of  the  Viceroy  was  turned  down  by  the  Congress,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  informed  me  by  his  letter  of  15  th  June6  that  he  had 
failed  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  basis  which  he  had  suggested,  and  that 
the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  he  had  decided  to  issue  their  statement  on  16th 
June  on  the  action  they  proposed  to  take.  Accordingly,  the  statement  of  16th 
June  was  issued  to  the  Press  and  an  advance  copy  was  sent  to  me.  These  were, 
we  were  categorically  informed,  final  and  not  open  to  any  modification,  except 
that  the  names  in  the  statement  could  not  be  regarded  as  final,  until  the  Viceroy 
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had  received  acceptances  from  those  invited  to  take  office  in  the  Interim 
Government. 

On  19th  June7  I  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  seeking  certain  clarifications  regarding 
the  statement  of  1 6th  June,  to  which  a  reply  was  received  from  him  on  20th 
June  after  he  had  consulted  the  Cabinet  Delegation.  The  following  extracts  are 
from  that  letter  of  the  Viceroy8  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him: — 

“(1)  ‘Until  I  have  received  the  acceptance  of  those  invited,  to  take  office  in 
the  Interim  Government,  the  names  in  the  statement  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  final.  No  change  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  statement 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  major  parties.’ 

“  (2)  ‘No  change  in  the  number  of  14  members  of  the  Interim  Government 
will  be  made  without  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties.’ 

“(3)  ‘If  any  vacancy  occurs  among  the  seats  at  present  allotted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  minorities,  I  shall  naturally  consult  both  the  main 
parties  before  filling  it.’ 

“(4)  [a)  and  ( b )  ‘The  proportion  of  the  members  by  communities  will  not 
be  changed,  without  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties.’ 

“  (5)  ‘No  decision  on  a  major  communal  issue  could  be  taken  by  the  Interim 
Government  if  the  majority  of  the  main  parties  were  opposed  to  it. 
I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Congress  President  and  he  agreed  that  the 
Congress  appreciated  this  point.’ 

I  had  by  my  letter  of  19th  June  informed  the  Viceroy  that  in  view  of  the 
serious  changes  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  satisfy  the  Congress, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Working  Committee  to  arrive  at  any  decision  in  the 
matter  of  formation  of  the  Interim  Government,  so  long  as  the  Congress  did 
not  convey  their  final  decision  on  the  proposals  of  1 6th  June  to  the  Viceroy  and 
until  it  was  communicated  to  me. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Congress  should  give  their  decision  by 
Sunday,  23rd  June,  and  the  League  should  give  its  decision  on  the  same  day 
or  immediately  thereafter.  The  reply  of  the  Congress  was,  however,  not  forth¬ 
coming  till  late  in  the  evening  on  25th  June  and  I  was  asked  to  meet  the 
Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  the  same  evening.  There  I  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  dated  25th  June. 

According  to  the  arrangement  referred  to  above,  I  placed  this  reply  before 
my  Working  Committee  immediately,  and  the  same  day  the  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee  adopted  the  following  resolution  which  was  com¬ 
municated  to  H.E.  the  Viceroy  the  same  night: — 

[There  follows  the  text  of  Enclosure  to  No.  611.] 

I  regret  that  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  should  have  thought 
fit  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government  on  the 
s  No.  473.  6  No.  538.  7  No.  565.  8  Cf.  No.  573. 
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basis  of  their  statement  of  16th  June,  as  that  statement  clearly  says  that  the 
Viceroy  aimed  at  inaugurating  the  Interim  Government  about  26th  June.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  see  what  are  the  mysterious  reasons  and  causes  for  this 
sudden  departure.  The  Muslim  League  emphatically  disapproves  of  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy,  because  all  contin¬ 
gencies  including  rejection  by  the  Congress,  were  contemplated  by  and 
provided  for  in  the  statement  of  1 6th  June,  and  Clause  8  of  the  statement,  taken 
along  with  the  context,  is  quite  clear  and  the  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  were 
in  honour  bound  to  go  ahead  with  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government 
immediately  with  those  who  were  willing  to  come  into  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  and  principles  set  out  in  their  statement  of  1 6th  June. 

As  regards  the  resolution  of  the  Congress,  I  must  emphatically  repudiate 
their  bogus  claim  that  they  represent  India  and  their  claim  to  “national” 
character.  The  Congress  are  a  Hindu  organisation  and  they  do  not  represent 
any  other  community  except  the  Caste  Hindus.  They  certainly  do  not  represent 
the  Muslims  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  a  handful  of  Muslim  henchmen  for 
the  purpose  of  window-dressing  cannot  give  the  national  character  which  they 
claim,  nor  the  right  to  represent  India  upon  which  they  keep  on  harping.  This 
has  been  established  beyond  doubt  in  the  recent  elections,  the  results  of  which 
show  that  the  Muslim  League  carried  away  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  Muslim 
seats  in  the  various  legislatures,  and  out  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  the  Con¬ 
gress  share  does  not  amount  to  more  than  four  per  cent. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  represent  or  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Muslims  and  their  refusal  to  accept  the  proposals  for  the  formation  of  the 
Interim  Government  is  based  on  sinister  motives.  Firstly,  they  wanted  to  break 
the  parity  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Caste  Hindus.  It  was  accepted  by  them 
at  Simla  last  year  at  the  conference  called  by  the  Viceroy  in  connection  with 
the  Wavell  Proposals,  and,  secondly,  their  insistence  on  nominating  a  Congress 
Muslim  is  aimed  at  striking  at  the  fundamentals  of  the  League  and  its  Muslim 
national  representative  character,  and  at  attempting  to  establish  a  false  claim 
that  the  Congress  represents  the  Muslims  and  the  Muslim  League  is  not  the 
representative  organisation  of  Muslim  India.  As  it  is  pointed  out  above,  the 
Congress  claim  is  not  true  nor  based  upon  facts,  and  therefore  the  Muslim 
League  cannot  be  a  party  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  course  of  action  which 
is  calculated  to  prop  up  this  bogus  claim. 

As  regards  the  safeguard  that  no  decision  on  any  major  communal  issue 
could  be  taken  if  the  majority  of  the  main  parties  were  opposed  to  it,  of  which 
assurance  was  given  by  the  Viceroy,  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
Muslim  interests  as  the  number  is  now  increased  from  12  to  14,  and  although 
there  is  parity  between  the  Caste  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  the  Muslims  will 
be  in  a  minority  of  little  over  one-third  in  the  whole  executive. 

I  gather  from  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  that  the  Viceroy 
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represented  to  him  that  in  his  proposal  there  was  no  parity  either  between 
Hindus  and  Muslims  or  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  were  to  be  six  Hindus  belonging  to  the  Congress  as  against 
five  Muslims  belonging  to  the  Muslim  League.  One  of  the  six  Hindus  belonged 
to  the  Scheduled  Castes.  Whether  this  version  is  true  or  not,  it  is  contrary  to 
what  the  Viceroy  said  in  his  letter  of  20th  June  to  me  which  clarifies  the  points 
raised  by  me  and  in  that  he  says:  “The  proportion  of  members  by  communities 
will  not  be  changed  without  the  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  there  is  any  departure  made  in  the  principle 
of  parity  or  if  the  Congress  is  allowed  to  nominate  a  Muslim,  in  either  case  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Muslim  League  to  agree  to  it  as  that  would  strike  at 
the  very  fundamentals  of  the  League. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  statement  of  16th  May  and  the  further  statement 
of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  of  25th  May  clarifying  and  finally 
giving  their  authoritative  interpretation,  the  Congress,  both  in  the  letter  of  the 
President  and  their  resolution,  adhere  to  their  wrong  interpretation  that  any 
province  or  provinces  is  or  are  entitled  to  opt  out  initially,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  at  any  stage  to  do  so.  This  is  clear  indication  that  the  Congress  is  not 
accepting  the  long-term  proposals  in  a  sincere  and  honest  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  peaceful  settlement.  If  they  persist  in  this  and  adopt  measures  to  set  at 
nought  what  is  described  by  the  statement  of  the  Delegation  of  25th  May  to 
constitute  the  essential  feature  of  the  scheme,  the  whole  plan  will  be  wrecked 
at  its  very  inception. 

As  regards  the  many  other  statements  and  allegations  that  are  made  in  the 
letter  of  the  Congress  President  they  are  merely  intended  for  propaganda  and 
some  of  them  are  not  relevant  to  the  immediate  issues,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
dealing  with  them  as  I  do  not  know  what  actually  took  place  between  the 
Congress  President  and  the  Viceroy  or  the  Delegation,  as  I  have  not  got  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them  on  various  points  to  which  references 
have  been  made  in  this  letter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  whittle 
down  in  any  way  the  assurances  given  to  the  Muslim  League  or  to  change  or 
modify  the  basis  of  the  statement  of  16th  June  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Muslim  League,  it  will  be  regarded  by  Muslim  India  as  going  back  on  the  part 
of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  the  Viceroy  on  their  pledged  word  in  writing 
and  as  a  breach  of  faith.  The  British  Government  will  in  that  case  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  Muslim  India  and  of  those  whom  they  expect  to  work  on  their 
part,  according  to  their  pledged  word. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 

L\P&J\ 5/337 :  p.  535 

PERSONAL  27  June  1946 

No.  592/45 

I  am  grateful  to  Your  Highness  for  your  letter  of  21st  June1  in  which  you 
explain  your  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  reopen  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  the  States’  Negotiating  Committee. 

As  Your  Highness  knows,  my  suggestion  that  the  question  should  be  given 
further  consideration  was  prompted  by  my  reluctance  to  see  Princes  placed 
in  a  position  which  1  fear  they  will  find  to  be  one  of  embarrassment.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Princes  themselves  to  decide; 
and  I  would  certainly  not  wish  Your  Highness  to  ask  them  to  reconsider 
their  decision  unless  you  yourself  would  endorse,  and  recommend  for  their 
acceptance,  the  view  which  I  myself  hold. 

1  No.  583. 
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Note  by  Mr  Alexander 
LIP&JI5I337:  p.  538 

28  June  1946 

Mr.  C.  P.  Lawson  called  today  to  say  Good-bye.  He  said  that  he  had  seen 
Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  about  the  question  of  the  European  vote.  The  gist 
of  their  conversation  was  that  Patel  said  that  Congress  had  taken  the  highest 
legal  advice  which  showed  that  the  Europeans  were  not  entitled  legally  or 
morally  to  vote  at  all  under  the  Statement  of  May  16th.  Mr.  Lawson  had  said 
that  the  Europeans  would  have  different  views  about  the  moral  aspect  but 
suggested  to  Patel  that  the  legal  position  might  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Court. 
Patel  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Court 
but  later  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  too  late  for  this  step  to  be  taken.  Mr. 
Lawson  is  however  in  communication  with  Calcutta  to  see  if  the  Europeans 
would  be  willing  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Federal  Court  and  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  this  in  the  time  available. 

Negotiations  have  been  taking  place  in  Calcutta  on  what  is  to  be  done  about 
the  seats  that  the  Europeans  would  have  had.  The  Hindus  however  claim  them 
all.  Patel  commented  on  this  in  the  simple  words  “They  are  ours”. 
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Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 

LIP&Jliol44:ff23-4 

28  June  1^46 

NOTE  OF  INTERVIEW  WITH  SARDAR  BALDEV  SINGH  28TH  JUNE 

1946 

i.  He  asked  what  the  position  was  about  the  Interim  Government,  and  I 
explained  to  him  that  the  official  caretaker  Government  which  it  was  proposed 
to  set  up  was  a  purely  temporary  arrangement,  and  that  negotiations  to  form 
an  interim  Government  representative  of  the  parties  would  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

2.  He  then  enquired  about  the  statement  put  out  by  Azad  in  today’s  papers, 
which  alleged  that  certain  guarantees  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Jinnah  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  interim  Government  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  the  minority  representatives.  I  told  him  that  these  guarantees  applied 
only  to  the  statement  of  June  the  16th,  which  had  now  lapsed. 

3.  He  spoke  of  the  excited  state  of  the  Sikhs,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  press  a  moderate  view  on  them,  but  found  himself  in  a  minority 
of  one.  He  had  been  carrying  out  negotiations  with  Congress  for  guarantees  to 
the  Sikhs;  and  he  said  that  Congress  would  write  him  a  letter  giving  certain 
guarantees  in  section  B.  I  asked  whether  such  a  guarantee  by  the  Congress  could 
not  be  used  to  obtain  some  guarantee  from  the  Muslim  League.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Jinnah’s  price  was  too  high,  since  he  required  the  support  of  the  Sikhs 
towards  weakening  the  Centre,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  financing  of 
the  Centre  by  contributions  from  the  Groups  rather  than  by  direct  taxation. 

4.  He  said  that  the  Sikhs  would  not  boycott  the  elections  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Statement  of  May  16th,  since 
it  gave  them  nothing.  He  admitted  that  a  few  extra  seats  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  would  have  made  no  difference;  his  complaint  was  that  they  had  not 
been  given  the  same  right  as  a  community  on  decisions  on  major  communal 
issues  as  had  been  given  to  the  other  two  communities  mentioned  in  the 
Statement. 

5.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  the  Sikhs  did  not  accept  the  Statement  of 
May  1 6th,  they  would,  on  the  wording  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of 
June  the  16th,  not  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government.  I  said  that  both  the  other  parties  had  accepted  the  Statement  with 
all  sorts  of  reservations,  and  enquired  whether  the  Sikhs  could  not  accept  the 
Statement  after  stating  all  their  objections  to  it.  He  reiterated  that  this  would  be 
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impossible  for  them;  but  would  not  the  fact  that  they  had  elected  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  be  a  sufficient  acceptance?  I  said  that  I  was 
not  a  lawyer;  and  that  while  I  as  a  plain  man  would  probably  be  prepared  to 
interpret  the  fact  that  they  had  elected  their  representatives  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  as  qualifying  them  for  participation  in  the  Government,  I  thought 
that  strict  legal  interpretation  would  not  be  so;  and  that  strict  legal  interpreta¬ 
tion  rather  than  commonsense  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  factor  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  entirely  agreed,  he  was  not  a  politician  or  a  lawyer  himself, 
and  he  did  not  understand  all  these  fme  legal  points  and  interpretations. 

[6.]  He  was  quite  friendly,  and  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  Sikhs  would 
not  take  immediate  action,  but  would  elect  their  representatives  to  the  Assembly 
and  try  to  line  up  with  Congress  to  oppose  the  Muslim  League. 

w. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  339-40 

28  June  1946 

The  Cabinet  Mission  and  I  feel  that  there  are  certain  points  in  your  statement 
released  yesterday1  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  unanswered. 

You  will  remember  that  at  an  interview  which  the  Cabinet  Mission  and 
I  had  with  you  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  June,2  before  the  meeting  of  your 
Working  Committee  at  which  you  accepted  the  proposals  in  the  Statement  of 
the  1 6th  June,  we  explained  to  you  that  as  Congress  had  accepted  the  State¬ 
ment  of  1 6th  May  while  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  Interim  Government 
proposed  in  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June,  this  had  produced  a  situation  in 
which  paragraph  8  ot  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June  took  effect.  This  para¬ 
graph  stated  that  if  either  of  the  two  major  parties  was  unwilling  to  join  in 
the  setting  up  of  a  Coalition  Government  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  that  State¬ 
ment,  the  Viceroy  would  proceed  with  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept 
the  Statement  of  the  16th  May. 

We  said  that  since  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  had  now  both 
accepted  the  Statement  of  16th  May,  it  was  the  intention  to  form  a  Coalition 
Government  including  both  those  parties  as  soon  as  possible.  In  view,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  long  negotiations  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  since  we  all 
had  other  work  to  do,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  short  interval 
before  proceeding  with  further  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  an  Interim 
Government.  Thus  whatever  interpretation  you  may  put  on  paragraph  8, 
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your  Working  Committee  can  have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  we 
proposed  to  adopt. 

I  confirmed  in  writing  the  same  evening  what  we  had  told  you.3 
Secondly,  the  assurances  which  you  quote  in  your  statement  related 
specifically  to  the  particular  Interim  Government  that  would  have  been  set 
up  if  both  major  parties  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  the  16th  June. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  propose  to  publish  this  letter  together  with 
your  letter  of  the  19th  June4  the  substance  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Press,  and  my  reply  of  the  20th  June.5 

1  No.  627.  2  No.  609.  3  No.  610.  4  No.  565.  5  No.  573. 


Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 


L/P&JI 5/337:  pp.  340-1 

28  June  1946 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter1  of  27th  June,  1946. 

I  had  already  pointed  out  by  my  letter2  of  the  26th  of  June  in  reply  to  yours3 
of  the  25th,  and  also,  at  the  interview4  on  Tuesday,  25th  June,  with  you  and 
the  Cabinet  Delegation  that  you  were  in  honour  bound  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  formation  of  your  Interim  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
Statement  of  the  16th  of  June  which  was  final,  and  the  assurances  given  to  us. 

The  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  issued  an  official  Statement5  late  in  the 
evening  of  26th  June,  and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  Statement6  issued 
to  the  Press  yesterday,  by  that  pronouncement  you  have  chosen  to  go  back  upon 
your  pledged  word,  by  postponing  the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government. 

Now  I  have  received  your  letter  of  27th  June  and  hereby  inform  you  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  when  you  say  in  your  letter  that  “it  is  essential  to 
have  a  short  interval  before  resuming  negotiations”.  I  repeat  that  you  should 
have  proceeded  in  terms  of  the  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement  of  16th  June 
without  delay.  But  since  you  have  adopted  this  course  of  action  in  the  official 
Statement  of  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself,  which  is  neither  fair  nor 
just,  I  strongly  urge  upon  you  without  prejudice,  that  the  elections  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  should  also  be  postponed  as,  you  know,  that  according  to 
all  the  relevant  documents  and  particularly  the  two  Statements  of  the  Cabinet 
Delegation  and  yourself,  dated  16th  and  25th  of  May,  the  long-term  plan  and 
the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government  formed  one  whole,  each  consti¬ 
tuting  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is,  therefore,  undesirable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  one  part,  i.e.,  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  to  postpone 
the  other. 


1  No.  624.  2  No.  615.  3  No.  610.  4  No.  609.  s  No.  619.  6  No.  627. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 


LIP&JI5I337:  p.  541 

28  June  1946 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  June1  and  have  shown  it  to  the  Cabinet 
Ministers. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  accept  your  suggestion  that  we  have  gone  back  on 
our  word.  As  I  have  said  in  a  letter  to  you  earlier  today2  our  course  of  action 
was  determined  by  what  had  been  laid  down  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Statement 
of  the  1 6th  June;  and  we  had  made  it  plain  to  you  before  your  Working 
Committee  meeting  on  the  25th  June  that  we  proposed  to  follow  this  course. 

The  arrangements  for  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  already 
been  put  into  operation  and  we  do  not  propose  to  postpone  them. 

As  the  substance  of  your  letter  was  included  in  the  All-India  Radio  news 
today  I  am  publishing  this  reply. 

1  No.  632.  2  No.  631. 


634 

Mr  Jinnah  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
LIP&J/5I337:  pp.  341-2 

28  June  1946 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28th  June.1  The  facts  are  correctly  stated  in 
my  statement  that  was  released  to  the  Press  yesterday,  the  27th  of  June.2 

The  explanation  that  you  now  give  in  your  letter  under  reply  of  what  took 
place  between  me  and  the  Cabinet  Delegation  and  yourself  does  not  change 
in  any  way  the  position.  The  fact  is  that  you  did  not  communicate  to  me  your 
views  officially  before  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee.  I  requested 
you  to  send  your  views  officially  to  me  and  you  did  so  by  your  letter  of  the 
25th  June,3  which  reached  me  at  midnight  after  the  Working  Committee  had 
passed  their  Resolution  which  was  released  to  the  Press  according  to  the 
solemn  arrangement  that  we  were  to  give  our  reply  immediately  after  the 
decision  of  the  Congress.  If  you  wish  to  take  the  credit  that  some  indication 
was  given  to  me  of  the  change  on  your  part  in  the  course  of  the  interview,4 
where  we  discussed  so  many  things,  you  may  do  so. 

As  regards  paragraph  2  of  your  letter  I  am  surprised  when  you  say  that  the 
assurances  quoted  by  me  from  your  letter  in  my  Statement  were  given  “if 
both  the  major  parties  had  accepted  the  Statement  of  the  16th  of  June”.  No 
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such  indication  of  any  condition  is  given  in  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  June,5 
which  I  understand  from  your  Private  Secretary  has  already  been  released  to 
the  Press  together  with  some  other  correspondence.  May  I  request  you  to 
release  this  letter  also? 

I  have  received  a  second  letter  from  you  dated  the  28th  of  June.6  May  I 
also  request  you  to  publish  the  full  text  of  my  letter  of  the  28th  June7  asking 
you  to  postpone  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections — and  not  only  a  substance 
of  it  which  might  have  appeared  in  the  All-India  Radio  Broadcast — as  you 
proposed  to  release  your  reply  to  the  Press. 

1  No.  631.  2  No.  627.  3  No.  610.  4  No.  609.  3  No.  573.  6  No.  633. 

7  No.  632. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Henderson 
Telegram ,  R^li/ny.  f  521 


immediate  28  June  1946,  4.30  pm 

CONFIDENTIAL 

1391-S.  Subject  to  King’s  approval  having  been  received  in  time  I  propose 
to  put  out  following  press  note  on  Saturday  at  3  p.m.  I.S.T.  for  publication 
in  papers  on  Sunday.1 

“It  has  already  been  announced  by  the  Viceroy  and  Cabinet  Mission  that  a 
temporary  Caretaker  Government  will  be  set  up  pending  further  negotiations 
with  the  parties.  H.M.  the  King  has  approved  the  appointment  of  the  following 
as  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  for  this  purpose. 

Sir  George  Spence. 

Sir  Eric  Coates. 

Sir  Robert  Hutchings. 

Sir  Eric  Conran-Smith. 

Sir  Gurunath  Bewoor. 

H.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  and  Mr  A.  A.  Waugh 
who  are  already  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  will  continue  to  serve.” 

1  In  tel.  11963  of  28  June,  Mr  Henderson  agreed  to  the  Press  note  subject  to  two  amendments.  These 
were:  (1)  in  the  second  sentence  the  words  ‘for  this  purpose’  were  to  be  transposed  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  (2)  in  the  list  of  names  after  ‘Bewoor’  the  note  was  to  continue:  ‘together  with  Sir 
Akbar  Hydari  and  Mr  A.  A.  Waugh  who  are  already  temporary  Members  of  Executive  Council. 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  also  continue  to  serve.’ 

L/P&J/5/337:  p-  543- 
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2.  A  separate  announcement  will  be  put  out  indicating  that  the  portfolios 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

Commander-in-Chief — W  ar. 

Spence — Law  and  Education. 

Coates — Finance. 

Hutchings— Food  and  Agriculture. 

Conran-Smith — War  Transport,  Railways,  Posts  and  Air. 

Bewoor — Commerce  and  Commonwealth  Relations. 

Hydari — Labour,  Works,  Mines  and  Power,  Information  and  Arts  and 
Health. 

Waugh — Home  and  Industries  and  Supplies. 
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Mr  Henderson  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 
Telegram ,  L/PO 18/38:  f  77 

most  immediate  28 June  1946,  11.30  am 

CONFIDENTIAL 

No.  11898.  Your  telegram  1373-S  of  26th  June.1  Official  Executive  Council. 
Proposed  arrangements  are  approved  by  His  Majesty. 

2.  Your  paragraph  5.  Will  you  please  telegraph  draft  of  announcement 
you  suggest. 

1  No.  617. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Mr  Jinnah 


LIP&JI3I337:  p.  343 

29  June  1946 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.1  In  regard  to  your  paragraph  3, 1  refer 
to  the  opening  sentence  of  paragraph  No.  5  of  my  letter  of  June  20th2  which 
reads  as  follows:  “On  the  points  which  you  desire  to  make  clear,  in  connection 
with  the  Government  to  be  formed  under  our  statement  of  June  16th,  I  give 
you  the  following  reply  after  consultation  with  the  delegation.” 

I  have  underlined  the  relevant  words.  It  was  clear  from  this  sentence  that 
the  assurances  given  applied  only  to  the  particular  interim  Government 
proposed  in  the  statement  of  June  16th. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  your  publishing  your  letter  of  the  28th  June,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  postponement  of  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  or  your  letter 
under  reply. 

1  No.  634.  2  No.  573. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal 


LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  343-4 

29  June  1946 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Your  Highness  for  your  letter  of  19th  June,1  in  which 
Your  Highness  informs  me  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Princes  as  a  result  of  their  deliberation  at  Bombay  in  the  second  week 
of  June. 

The  Cabinet  Mission  and  I  welcome  the  attitude  which  the  Princes  have 
adopted  towards  the  plan  which  we  have  proposed  for  the  solution  of  India’s 
constitutional  problem,  and  we  particularly  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  in  endorsing  the  suggestions  we  made  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  States  could  best  fit  themselves  to  make  their  due  contribution  to 
India’s  new  constitutional  structure.  We  are  confident  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  States  to  make  their  final  decision,  that  decision  will  be  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  same  sense  of  realism  and  the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  as 
have  already  been  manifested. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Standing  Committee 
in  regard  to  myself  and  my  Political  Adviser.  I  should  like  to  assure  your 
Highness  and  the  Standing  Committee  that  we  shall  continue,  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  negotiations,  to  give  such  assistance  as  is  in  our  power  to  the  promotion 
of  agreed  conclusions  satisfactory  alike  to  the  States  and  to  British  India. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  personnel  selected  by  the  States  to  represent  them 
on  the  negotiating  committee.  I  will  inform  Your  Highness,  as  soon  as  I  am 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Committee’s  meeting.  The 
composition  of  the  corresponding  committee  from  British  India  cannot,  I 
think,  be  determined  in  advance  of  the  preliminary  session  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

I  understand  from  Sir  Conrad  Corfield  that  he  is  already  engaged  in  active 
discussions  with  the  authorities  of  the  Central  Government  about  the  machinery 
for  giving  effect  to  the  Princes’  proposal  for  a  Consultative  Committee  to  deal 
with  matters  of  common  concern  to  British  India  and  the  States.  Sir  Conrad 


1  No.  567. 
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will,  no  doubt,  keep  Your  Highness  fully  informed  of  the  progress  made  in 
these  discussions,  and  I  myself  intend,  at  a  later  stage,  to  place  the  proposal 
before  the  Interim  Government. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  Your  Highness  will  convey  to  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Princes  my  appreciation  of  the  helpful  attitude  they  have  adopted  towards 
the  complex  constitutional  problems  with  which  India  is  confronted.  Under 
Your  Highness’s  presidency,  the  Standing  Committee  have  given  a  lead  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  followed  by  all  Princes  of  India. 


639 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wav  ell  to  Sir  F.  Mudie  (Sind)  ( Extract ) 

Rfe/i  I115:  f  546a 

No.  40/n  29  June  1946 

2.  We  have  come  at  last  to  the  end  of  these  protracted  negotiations,  and  the 
Cabinet  Mission  will  be  back  in  England  by  the  time  you  receive  this.  I  regret 
the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  present,  and  the  lack  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  the  Congress  and  the  League  is  a  bad  augury  for  the  working 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Indeed  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  will  be  able  to  accomplish  its  work  unless  I  can  get  a  Coalition 
Government  at  the  Centre  which  is  prepared  to  work  together  as  a  team. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Gandhi  personally  was  responsible  for  the  final  break¬ 
down:  I  believe  that  even  Patel  and  Azad  were  willing  to  give  up  the  demand 
for  a  Nationalist  Muslim  on  which  the  Congress  finally  based  their  refusal, 
but  Gandhi  maintained  his  point  and  carried  it  against  a  certain  amount  of 
opposition  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  He  was  considerably  helped 
by  Jinnah’s  action  in  publishing  a  very  contentious  letter  to  me  at  the  critical 
moment.  The  Muslims  have  been  left  with  a  real  sense  of  grievance,  but  I 
think  that  Jinnah’s  statement  to-day  is  less  provocative  than  might  have  been 
expected.  I  intend  now  to  let  things  rest  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  have 
another  try  at  securing  a  coalition;  I  must  confess  that  at  the  moment  I  cannot 
see  clearly  how  this  is  to  be  achieved. 
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64O 

Sir  E.  Jenkins  (Punjab)  to  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Waved  (Extract) 

L/P&J/5l249:  f  92 

secret  29  June  1946 

No.  610. 

Dear  Lord  Wavell, 

The  main  political  event  of  the  second  half  o  fj  une  was  Nehru’s  raid  on 
Kashmir.  Punjab  feeling  on  Kashmir  affairs  normally  follows  communal 
rather  than  party  lines.  The  Muslims  mistrust  and  dislike  the  Maharaja  and  his 
Government,  and  sympathise  with  popular  or  Nationalist  movements  within 
the  State;  the  Hindus  on  the  other  hand  respect  the  Maharaja  as  a  great  Hindu 
Prince,  and  are  prepared  to  justify  action  on  his  part  which  they  would  think 
quite  unjustifiable  in  British  India  or  in  a  Muslim  State.  When  the  news  of 
Nehru’s  arrest  was  received  Congressmen  and  Congress  socialists  showed 
great  excitement  and  attempted  to  promote  an  “invasion”  of  Kashmir.  They 
were,  however,  restrained  by  the  Congress  High  Command,  and,  I  believe, 
by  Nehru  himself.  In  some  places — notably  Amritsar — orthodox  Hindu 
opinion  was  too  strong  for  the  local  Congress  party,  and  hartals  and  protest 
meetings  were  not  a  striking  success.  The  Muslims  also  found  themselves  in  a 
difficult  position — they  thought  Nehru’s  action  foolish  and  irresponsible,  but 
they  could  hardly  defend  the  Maharaja.  Jinnah’s  recent  statement  sums  up  what 
is  perhaps  the  general  Muslim  view — “Non  tali  auxilio”. 

Bhim  Sen  Sachar  and  Lahri  Singh  were  not  exempt  from  the  general  excite¬ 
ment.  Bhim  Sen  at  one  time  intended  to  lead  a  jatha  to  Domel  to  rescue  Nehru, 
but  was  instructed  by  Azad  to  desist.  We  were  asked  by  the  Kashmir  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Resident  to  suspend  all  traffic  on  the  Murree-Srinagar  road, 
and  since  this  was  an  obviously  wise  precaution  until  the  situation  cleared  up, 
the  Provincial  Transport  Controller  issued  orders,  and  reported  at  once  that 
he  had  done  so  both  to  the  Ministers  concerned  and  to  me.  Bhim  Sen  com¬ 
plained  in  Council  that  this  action  had  made  it  appear  that  the  Punjab  Govern¬ 
ment  were  taking  sides;  he  also  expressed  a  quite  unjustifiable  mistrust  of  and 
dislike  for  Henderson,  the  present  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rawalpindi,  who, 
as  far  as  I  know,  had  taken  no  independent  action  whatever  in  the  matter.  I 
pointed  out  that  no  responsible  Government  could  permit  traffic  to  continue 
on  a  road  running  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  Government  which  was  using 
troops  to  stop  traffic,  and  that  the  right  course  for  us  was  to  keep  out  of  Kashmir 
affairs  altogether.  Nehru’s  return  and  the  removal  within  24  hours  of  the  ban 
on  traffic  settled  the  matter  for  the  time  being,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble.  If  Congress  interference  in  Kashmir  continues,  I  think  we  may 
hear  something  from  the  Muslim  League. 
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2.  Baldev  Singh  had  a  bad  time  at  the  Sikh  meetings  in  Amritsar  on  the 
22nd  June  and  the  following  days.  The  Sikhs  decided  unanimously  that  he 
must  refuse  Your  Excellency’s  invitation  to  join  the  Interim  Government. 
According  to  Baldev  Singh,  they  also  decided  to  elect  their  representatives  for 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  this  latter  point  Intelligence  reports  tell  a 
different  story  and  suggest  that  no  final  decision  has  yet  been  taken.  The  Sikhs 
are  busy  raising  their  new  private  army,  recruits  to  which  are  required  to  sign 
the  standard  pledge  in  their  own  blood.  It  is  still  impossible  to  say  what  course 
the  agitation  may  take.  Qizilbash,  whose  judgment  in  these  matters  is  not  very 
mature,  thinks  that  the  Sikhs  will  merge  increasingly  into  the  Congress,  and 
that  unless  the  Congress  start  a  widespread  agitation,  they  will  do  very  little. 
I  am  now  clear  that  Baldev  Singh  has  throughout  been  over-optimistic.  The 
real  power  among  the  Sikhs  is  exercised  by  professional  agitators  of  long 
experience,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  over  the  better  educated  and  more 
sensible  members  of  the  community  if  it  suits  them  to  do  so. 


641 

Note  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell 1 
LIP&JI5I337:  pp.  346-30 

TOP  SECRET  29  June  1946 

NOTE  FOR  CABINET  ON  PRESENT  POSITION  IN  INDIA 

Although  the  success  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  ha  our  intentions  and  in  obtaining  agreement  of  both  parties  to 
accept  the  Statement  of  May  the  16th  is  a  definite  gain,  it  is  offset  by  my 
failure  to  secure  a  Coalition  Government  for  the  interim  period;  and  unless 
this  can  be  remedied,  it  will  prove  a  complete  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  long¬ 
term  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem. 

2.  The  danger  of  a  Congress  mass  movement  has  receded  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  is  a  clear  gain.  There  is  also  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  during  July  both  the  major  parties  will  be  busy  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Thus  there  is  less  feeling  of  insecurity  than  there  was. 
This  will  not,  however,  last  long,  unless  I  can  form  a  National  Coalition 
Government  at  an  early  date.  The  feeling  between  the  two  main  parties  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the  recent  failure,  and  I  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  that 
further  negotiations  will  secure  an  effective  Coalition  Government.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  Nationalist  Muslim  may  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Jinnah  and  the 
League  appear  to  be  adamant  against  it;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  consent  to  forgo  it  now  that  it  has  been  made  so  publicly  a  matter 
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of  prestige.  The  All-India  Congress  Committee  meeting  is  sure  to  harden  the 
Congress  attitude. 

3.  While  we  have  made  some  progress  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  our  intentions,  the  negotiations 
have  undoubtedly  alienated  the  Muslim  League  and  have  aroused  their  deep 
suspicion;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  League  feels  that  it  has  not 
had  fair  treatment.  There  is  no  hope  of  any  truce  in  the  communal  recrimina¬ 
tions  in  the  Press  or  that  the  Congress  will  refrain  from  pressing  their  advan¬ 
tage;  they  will  show  no  generosity  or  accommodation  towards  the  League. 

4.  In  view  of  this  spirit,  it  is  not  likely  either  that  the  business  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  will  proceed  smoothly.  It  may  not  even  survive  the  first 
meeting.  On  all  vital  matters  the  views  of  the  two  parties  will  be  diametrically 
opposed.  The  Congress  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
group  organisation,  nor  will  the  Muslim  League  conceal  their  intention  to  try 
and  make  the  groups  a  step  to  Pakistan. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  Coalition  Government  at  the  Centre  will  mean  a 
continuance  in  the  Provinces  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Governors  and 
their  Ministries,  which  I  had  hoped  would  diminish.  It  is  the  fixed  intention  of 
the  Congress  High  Command  to  make  the  exercise  of  the  Governors’  special 
powers  impossible;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  figureheads.  It  will  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  we  should  resist  this;  but  on 
the  protection  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  at  least  we  must  be  absolutely 
firm.  This  may  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  showdown  with  the  Congress. 

6.  Serious  difficulties  will  also  almost  certainly  arise  with  regard  to  the 
States.  There  is  a  considerable  element  in  the  Congress,  led  by  Nehru,  which 
will  foment  agitation  in  the  States  by  the  people  against  the  Rulers;  and  since 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  Representative  to  protect  the  States  from  outside 
interference,  I  may  only  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  clash  with  the 
Congress. 

7.  Thus,  for  many  different  reasons,  His  Majesty’s  Government  must  be 
prepared  for  a  crisis  in  India  at  perhaps  quite  an  early  stage.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  must  therefore  have  a  breakdown  policy,  and  cannot  shelve  this 
difficult  problem  because  a  certain  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  summoning 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  crisis  may  arise  with  great  suddenness,  and  we 
must  have  our  minds  made  up  on  the  general  lines  on  which  we  will  act. 
I  must  be  able  to  tell  either  party  quite  definitely  what  the  consequences  of 
intransigence  on  their  part  will  be,  both  to  India  and  to  their  own  interests. 
I  cannot  do  this  unless  His  Majesty’s  Government  has  a  definite  policy  of 
action. 

1  This  Note  was  handed  to  Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  by  Lord  Wavell  on  29  June  1946. 
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8.  As  I  have  reported  more  than  once,  the  administrative  machine  is  badly 
run-down.  I  attach  as  an  Appendix  a  note  on  the  position  of  the  Services, 
which  shows  that  while  the  administration  can  be  carried  on  for  a  time  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  submitted  to  severe  strain,  it  would  in  some  parts  of  India 
probably  be  unequal  even  now  to  withstand  the  test  of  a  serious  movement 
against  British  rule;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  will  have  to  be 
wound  up  in  about  18  months  to  two  years  time,  unless  some  drastic  change  of 
policy  is  decided  on.  It  is  essential  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Services  during  this 
period  that  generous  terms  of  compensation  should  be  approved  and  announced. 

9.  Though  British  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  are  less  affected  by  current 
political  conditions  than  Civilian  officials,  and  the  loyalty  and  discipline  of  the 
Indian  Army  are  at  present  to  all  appearances  satisfactory,  there  are  doubts 
whether  the  Indian  Army  would  respond  if  asked  to  suppress  a  Congress  mass 
movement,  or  to  deal  with  widespread  communal  trouble;  and  in  some  areas 
the  Police  also  would  prove  unreliable.  As  time  goes  on,  both  Army  and  Police 
will  become  more  permeated  with  nationalist  ideas,  and  a  less  trustworthy 
instrument  for  maintaining  British  rule. 

10.  I  emphasise  these  points  about  the  Services  and  the  Army,  because  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  solution  lies  in  trying  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
We  have  no  longer  the  resources,  nor  I  think  the  necessary  prestige  and 
confidence  in  ourselves.  We  cannot  stand  still  if  we  are  faced  with  a  major 
crisis.  We  shall  either  have  to  move  forward  in  policy — and  backward  in 
authority  out  of  part  at  least  of  India — or  backward  in  policy  to  a  long  period 
of  British  control  and  administration,  which  will  mean  reinforced  Services 
and  determination  to  use  all  necessary  forces  to  put  down  disturbances. 

11.  If  and  when  an  Interim  Government  is  formed,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  must  treat  it  with  the  greatest  tact  and  forbearance.  The  Government 
will  undoubtedly  be  provocative  and  tiresome  in  a  great  many  of  its  acts  and 
resolutions;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  friendly  India  in  the  future,  we  shall  have 
to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  that  we  neither  approve  nor  consider  wise.  If  we 
deal  with  the  Interim  Government  in  a  spirit  of  real  friendliness,  and  let  them 
make  their  mistakes,  even  if  detrimental  to  our  interests  and  their  own,  I  believe 
that  they  may  gradually  learn  of  themselves,  and  may  even  possibly  realise 
the  advantages  of  remaining  in  the  British  Commonwealth  or  at  least  in  very 
close  relations  with  it;  whereas  if  we  try  to  curb  them,  they  are  likely  to 
become  even  more  difficult  to  handle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the  Opposition  to  take  India  out  of  party 
politics,  anyway  for  the  first  six  months  after  the  formation  of  an  Interim 
Government,  and  to  see  that  a  general  tone  of  friendliness  and  encouragement 
is  adopted  towards  the  new  set-up. 
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12.  To  sum  up,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  Mission  in  securing  by  its  skill 
and  patience  agreement  of  the  two  major  parties  to  put  into  operation  the 
Statement  of  the  16th  May,  the  failure  to  obtain  a  Coalition  Government  has 
once  more  narrowed  the  field  of  action,  has  increased  communal  bitterness, 
and  has  made  success  in  a  future  attempt  less  likely.  The  recent  negotiations 
have  both  increased  the  belief  of  Congress  that  they  will  shortly  obtain  absolute 
power,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  unlikely  to  use  it  wisely.  The  distrust  of 
the  Muslim  League  for  the  Congress  has  been  still  further  increased;  and  to  it 
has  been  added,  I  am  afraid,  resentment  at  the  refusal  to  form  an  Interim 
Government  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Muslim  League,  but  without  the 
Congress.  The  whole  situation  would  of  course  be  improved  in  the  event  of 
my  securing  a  Coalition  Government,  and  if  the  attitude  of  the  major  parties 
in  the  opening  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  reasonable;  but  in  both 
these  respects  the  evidence  of  the  last  three  months  suggests  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  be  optimistic.  I  am  sorry  to  paint  so  gloomy  a  picture  of  the  future, 
but  I  feel  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  be  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  faced. 

w. 


Appendix  to  No.  641 

NOTE  ON  THE  SERVICES 

During  the  war  the  cadre  of  the  I.C.S.  has  proved  insufficient  for  the  tasks 
imposed  on  it,  and  many  of  the  older  men  are  tired  and  have  lost  heart.  Even 
among  the  younger  men  there  are  many  who,  finding  their  conditions  of 
service  distasteful  and  thinking  that  there  is  no  future  for  them  in  India,  wish 
to  retire  as  soon  as  possible.  Conditions  are  similar  in  the  Indian  Police.  The 
existing  ban  on  premature  retirement  will  be  lifted  at  the  beginning  of  1947 
and  a  number  of  valuable  British  officers  will  probably  then  leave. 

Both  the  I.C.S.  and  the  I.P.  lean  heavily  on  the  British  officers,  and  there  has 
been  no  British  recruitment  since  the  war  began.  To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of 
these  Services,  large  numbers  of  British  recruits  would  be  needed,  but  for 
political  reasons  British  recruitment  is  at  present  impracticable.  Anyhow  new 
British  recruitment  would  not  provide  effective  reinforcement  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  this  would  be  too  late.  Indian  members  of  the  Services  are  tending 
to  look  more  to  the  political  aspect  of  their  actions,  and  are  naturally  less 
reliable,  as  a  Secretary  of  State’s  service,  than  they  were.  There  is  general 
belief  that  the  Secretary  of  State’s  power  to  protect  his  Services  will  rapidly 
weaken  at  the  Centre,  as  it  already  has  done  in  the  Provinces,  after  an  Interim 
Government  assumes  office. 

I  have  lately  consulted  the  Governors  by  telegram  about  the  Services.  The 
Provinces  where  the  position  is  likely  to  be  most  difficult  are  Bombay,  the 
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United  Provinces,  Bihar,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  In  all  these  a  number  of 
British  officers  are  expected  to  retire  early  next  year:  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  hold  them  for  a  time  if  generous  compensation  terms  were  announced 
at  once.  Compensation  would  of  course  only  be  payable  on  the  Services  being 
wound  up. 

The  best  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Services  as  Secretary  of  State’s 
Services  is  whether  they  could  run  an  official  administration  under  Section  93 
of  the  Constitution  Act.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  thinks  that  a  Section  93 
administration  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  Congress  opposition 
later  than  a  year  from  now.  The  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  is  doubtful 
whether  a  mass  movement  could  be  held  now  by  an  official  regime.  The 
Governor  of  Bihar  thinks  Section  93  administration  might  be  maintainable  at 
present  but  is  not  sure. 

In  other  Provinces,  e.g.,  in  the  North-West  and  North-East  the  situation 
about  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  is  better,  but  in  most  a  good  many 
valuable  British  officials  are  expected  to  retire  early  in  1947  unless  compensa¬ 
tion  terms  are  announced  soon. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  clear  that  the  Services  could  not  be  maintained  in 
a  condition  fit  to  run  a  Section  93  administration  for  more  than  about  two 
years  at  the  most.  Even  two  years  may  be  too  long  a  period  in  some  Provinces, 
and  will  be  in  most,  unless  such  compensation  terms  are  announced  as  will 
induce  men  to  remain  in  service  rather  than  to  retire  prematurely.  After  two 
years  as  a  maximum  the  Services  will  have  to  be  wound  up  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  compensated,  whatever  the  constitutional  position  at  the  time  may 
be.  To  wind  them  up  in  an  orderly  manner  will  entail  a  programme  for  their 
replacement  by  Indians,  which  will  take  time  to  prepare.  Notice  of  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  wind  them  up  should  therefore  be  given  at  a  very  early  date. 

There  are  a  good  many  young  officers  who  would  I  think  be  glad  to  stay 
longer  than  two  years  in  a  new  Provincial  or  Central  service  under  Indian 
Governments  provided  that  the  attitude  of  the  Ministries  towards  them  was 
such  as  to  give  them  a  hope  of  fair  treatment.  But  on  a  short-term  view  it  is 
probable  that  the  Interim  Government  and  the  Provincial  Governments  will 
be  against  British  recruitment,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Ministries  have  already 
said  they  are,  and  they  will  be  indifferent  to  the  departure  of  British  officers 
already  in  the  Services. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  merely  a  Service  question,  but  affects 
our  whole  policy.  If  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  are  wound  up,  Parliament 
cannot  in  fact  be  responsible  for  India  even  though  there  may  be  a  legal 
responsibility.  If  there  were  no  Secretary  of  State’s  Services,  no  Governor  could 
attempt  to  take  over  the  administration  of  a  Province  himself  and  run  it 
through  officials  under  Section  93.  All  the  heads  of  his  Services  and  local 
officials  in  the  districts  would  be  men  whose  loyalty  was  to  the  Provincial 
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Ministry,  and  they  could  not  be  expected  to  support  the  Governor  in  taking 
action  against  the  principal  party  in  the  Province.  The  Governor,  knowing  he 
could  not  run  a  Section  93  administration,  would  have  no  option  but  to  accept 
the  advice  of  his  Ministry  on  all  occasions,  whether  his  special  responsibilities 
were  affected  or  not.  At  all  costs  he  would  have  to  retain  his  Ministry  in  office, 
and  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  over  him  and  of  him  over  affairs  in 
the  Province  would  be  purely  nominal.  Thus,  on  or  before  the  date  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  wind  up  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Parliament  for  India  will  cease  de  facto  if  not  de  jure.  There  can  be  no 
long  interim  period  under  the  existing  constitution. 

I  have  assumed  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  not  be  prepared  to 
change  their  policy  and  announce  that  they  proposed  to  stay  in  the  country 
for  15  or  20  years.  If  they  were  to  do  this  and  to  make  it  clear  that  they  would 
use  all  their  resources  to  put  down  disorder,  the  Services  could  perhaps  be 
revived  and  reinforced  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  maintained. 
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Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  Sir  A.  Lascelles 
Wavell  Papers.  Private  Correspondence:  H.M.  The  King,  pp.  120-6 

VICEREGAL  LODGE,  SIMLA,  8 July  1946 

My  Dear  Lascelles, 

I  send  herewith  a  letter  for  the  King,  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  recent 
negotiations  from  my  personal  point  of  view,  of  the  results  and  of  the  outlook. 
I  hope  the  letter  will  not  give  too  gloomy  an  impression;  perhaps  3^  months 
negotiations  in  the  heat  of  Delhi,  on  top  of  all  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  my 
office,  has  given  me  a  jaundiced  outlook  for  the  time  being.  But  the  prospect 
is  certainly  not  encouraging;  and  as  usual  close  contact  and  discussion  between 
the  Congress  and  the  League  has  merely  enhanced  their  dislike  of  one  another. 
It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  the  negotiations  for  the  Interim  Government  were 
not  successful,  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference,  and  at  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  we  had  pulled  it  off.  That  old  menace  Gandhi  was  the  wrecker.  I  am  afraid 
that  further  negotiations  are  likely  to  be  even  more  difficult. 

The  depressing  thing  is  that  one  should  have  to  hand  over  the  control  of 
India  to  such  small  men;  the  mentality  of  most  of  them  is  that  of  the  small 
lawyer  and  bania.  I  feel  sometimes  inclined  to  cry,  like  Alice  at  the  end  of 
‘Alice  in  Wonderland’:  ‘You  are  only  a  pack  of  cards  after  all’. 

I  am  taking  a  little  rest  up  in  Simla;  but  I  never  like  the  place  much  at  any 
time;  and  just  now  when  it  rains  practically  every  day,  it  is  not  exhilarating,  and 
I  can  get  no  riding  or  exercise.  Still  it  is  a  change  from  the  stickiness  of  Delhi. 

I  hear  that  the  Victory  Parade  went  very  well,  I  was  sad  not  to  be  able  to 
get  home  for  it.  I  am  afraid  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  a  holiday  for  some  time  to 
come  yet. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  will  stick  to  their  guns  in  Palestine;  I  mentally 
applauded  the  reply  of  the  Arab  League  to  Truman  in  this  morning’s  paper, 
that  ‘Palestine  was  not  to  be  sold  for  dollars  or  Jewish  votes’.  The  Government 
have  a  great  many  headaches,  and  it  looks  as  if  bread  rationing  was  going  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  of  them;  but  as  far  as  one  can  see  from  here,  they  are  facing 
their  problems  with  courage  and  commonsense.  I  took  a  very  great  liking  to 
Alexander,  he  seems  to  me  of  the  best  type  that  we  breed.1 

With  all  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
WAVELL 
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Enclosure 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wavell  to  H.M.  King  George  VI 

VICEREGAL  LODGE,  SIMLA,  8 July  1946 

Your  Majesty, 

I  last  wrote  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cabinet  Mission.2  In  this  letter  I  will 
give  some  account,  from  my  personal  point  of  view,  of  the  3  J  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations  which  have  taken  place,  and  of  their  results.  I  shall  write  quite  frankly, 
as  I  conceive  is  my  duty  to  Your  Majesty,  and  shall  not  conceal  such  differences 
of  view  as  there  were  between  some  members  of  the  Mission  and  myself. 

2.  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  any  men  could  have  worked 
more  wholeheartedly  and  with  greater  patience  and  good  temper  than  did  the 
Mission.  It  is  not  really  questionable  which  is  the  more  trying  to  the  temper 
and  patience,  the  climate  of  Delhi  in  the  hot  weather,  or  the  quibblings,  hag- 
glings,  tergiversations,  and  small-mindedness  of  Indian  political  leaders, 
especially  of  the  Congress — the  latter  have  it  by  a  distance;  but  to  have  suffered 
the  combination  of  the  two  over  a  long  period  without  loss  of  courtesy  or  hope 
was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Mission. 

3 .  Their  achievements  were  also  very  considerable.  They  certainly  convinced 
Indian  opinion,  except  perhaps  the  most  extreme,  that  we  really  do  intend  to 
give  India  her  freedom  as  soon  as  possible;  they  persuaded  the  Congress  and 
Muslim  League  leaders  to  meet  at  Simla;  they  produced  an  admirable  compro¬ 
mise  plan  in  the  Statement  of  May  16th;  and  succeeded,  after  some  almost 
interminable  haggling  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  getting  it  accepted  by  the 
two  main  Parties — though  both  had,  I  am  afraid,  more  than  mental  reservations 
in  their  acceptance. 

4.  The  failure  to  secure  an  Interim  Government  was  perhaps  more  my 
fault  than  theirs,  since  I  conducted  most  of  the  negotiations  to  this  end.  They 
came  near  success,  I  think.  But  at  the  last  moment  Gandhi,  whose  conduct,  as 
always,  was  quite  unpredictable,  threw  a  spanner  in  the  works  at  the  Congress 
end;  and  Jinnah  chose  that  moment  to  give  to  the  Press  an  intemperate  letter 
he  had  written  to  me  about  the  attitude  of  Congress,  before  I  had  ever  received 
it.  And  Nehru  at  the  same  critical  juncture  went  off  on  a  quite  umiecessary 
and  provocative  expedition  to  Kashmir,  mainly  for  reasons  of  personal  prestige 
and  vanity.  Such  are  the  irresponsibilities  of  the  leaders  with  whom  we  have 
had  to  deal. 

5.  Any  differences  of  view  that  I  had  with  the  Mission  were  on  the  methods 

of  reaching  our  ends,  not  on  the  ends  themselves,  on  which  we  were  in  full 

1  Sir  A.  Lascelles  replied  on  4  August.  In  the  course  of  the  reply  he  wrote :  ‘When  the  King  gave  me 
your  letter  of  July  8  two  days  ago,  he  said  “And  a  damned  good  letter  it  is.”  ’  Sir  A.  Lascelles  con¬ 
tinued  :  ‘It  is  all  that  and  more,  I  should  say  it  was  a  State,  and  historical,  document  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.’  Wavell  Papers,  Private  Correspondence:  H.M.  The  King,  p.  126.  2  Vol.  VI,  No.  545. 
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agreement.  We  are  bound  to  fulfil  our  pledges  to  give  India  her  freedom  as  soon 
as  possible — and  we  have  neither  the  power  nor,  I  think,  the  will  to  remain  in 
control  of  India  for  more  than  an  extremely  limited  period,  without  a  complete 
reversal  of  policy;  we  must  try  to  leave  India  united;  and  we  must  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Congress  which  represents  the  great  majority  of  Indian 
political  opinion,  whatever  our  views  on  the  past  record  of  that  Party. 

We  are  in  fact  conducting  a  retreat,  and  in  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Now  my  military  instincts  when  retreating — and  I  am  afraid  I  have  had  to 
make  a  number  of  retreats — tell  me  to  show  as  bold  a  front  as  possible  and  to 
try  to  simulate  reserves  of  strength,  so  as  to  prevent  being  pressed  too  closely. 
I  thought  the  Mission  was  too  prone  to  parade  the  weakness  of  our  position; 
and  did  not  make  enough  of  our  strength — India  is  not  yet  able  to  stand 
without  us  and  I  feel  that  this  should  have  been  brought  home  more  clearly 
to  her  rather  irresponsible  leaders;  also  what  the  consequences  of  attack  on  the 
British  in  India  would  be  likely  to  be.  I  considered  that  the  Mission  should 
have  taken  and  kept  the  initiative  more;  and  should  not  have  been  so  dependent 
on  the  shifts  and  changes  of  a  set  of  inexperienced,  short-sighted  and  sometimes 
malevolent  politicians.  After  all,  we  are  still  in  charge  of  India,  and  are  giving 
a  boon  rather  than  asking  one.  Further,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  that  the 
Mission  should  have  had,  outside  the  official  discussions,  such  a  continuous  and 
close  touch  with  one  of  the  two  main  Parties,  the  Congress ;  this  naturally  aroused 
the  deep  suspicion  of  the  Muslim  League,  and  was  probably  a  cause  of  that  letter 
of  Jinnah’s  which  contributed  to  the  breakdown  on  the  Interim  Government. 

I  may  be  quite  wrong  in  all  this.  Military  ideas  and  methods  may  not  be 
applicable  to  political  negotiations;  and  perhaps  the  rather  more  summary 
methods  I  should  have  preferred  would  have  failed  completely. 

Finally,  I  can  never  entirely  rid  my  mind  of  the  recollection  that  in  1942,  at 
almost  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war  for  India,  when  I  was  endeavouring 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  secure  India  with  very  inadequate  resources  against 
Japanese  invasion,  the  supporters  of  Congress  made  a  deliberate  effort  to  paralyse 
my  communications  to  the  Eastern  Front  by  widespread  sabotage  and  rioting. 

6.  I  will  not  trouble  Your  Majesty  with  any  details  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  protracted  negotiations;  but  I  think  that  you  may  be  interested  in  some 
estimate  of  the  performance  of  the  principal  Indian  personalities  concerned,  and 
in  an  appreciation  of  where  we  stand  now. 

Gandhi  ran  entirely  true  to  form:  his  influence  is  still  great;  his  line  of  thought 
and  action  at  any  given  moment  and  on  any  particular  issue  is  as  unpredictable  as 
ever;  he  never  makes  a  pronouncement  that  is  not  so  qualified  and  so  vaguely 
worded  that  it  cannot  be  interpreted  in  whatever  sense  best  suits  him  at  a  later 
stage;  but  however  double-tongued  he  may  be,  he  is  quite  single-minded  on 
the  one  objective  from  which  he  has  never  swerved  in  the  last  40  years,  the 
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elimination  of  the  hated  British  influence  from  India.  My  distrust  of  this  shrewd, 
malevolent,  old  politician  was  deep  before  the  Conference  started;  it  is  deeper 
than  ever  now.  One  of  the  Mission  also  came  to  distrust  him  at  an  early  date, 
and  I  think  all  did  at  the  end.  Incidentally,  he  looks  much  tougher  and  in  better 
health  than  since  I  first  knew  him.  And  I  was  persuaded  that  he  was  at  death’s 
door  when  I  released  him  over  two  years  ago.  Curiously  enough,  I  lately 
found  an  appreciation  of  the  Indian  situation  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  India  ten 
years  ago;  he  wrote  that  everyone  was  agreed  that  Gandhi  could  not  live  more 
than  six  months ! 

I  have  much  sympathy  with  Jinnah,  who  is  straighter,  more  positive  and 
more  sincere  than  most  of  the  Congress  leaders;  but  he  overcalled  his  hand  in 
the  end,  and  thereby,  I  think,  missed  the  opportunity  of  having  a  more  favour¬ 
able  share  in  an  Interim  Government  than  he  is  likely  to  get  again.  He  was 
naturally  disappointed,  and  indulged  in  an  unjustified  outburst  against  the 
good  faith  of  the  Mission  and  myself.  He  is  a  curious  character,  a  lonely, 
unhappy,  arbitrary,  self-centred  man,  fighting  with  much  resolution  what  I  fear 
is  a  losing  battle. 

Azad,  the  Congress  President,  did  well.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  stood  for  good 
sense  and  moderation  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  spite  of  poor  health  and  a  naturally 
weak  character.  But  up  against  Gandhi  he  was  as  a  rabbit  faced  by  a  stoat. 

Congress,  most  unwisely,  brought  up  to  the  Simla  Conference  two  Muslims 
out  of  their  four  representatives.  Azad  their  President  naturally  had  to  come; 
but  the  presence  of  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  from  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  whose  intelligence  and  grasp  of  English  are  both  limited,  was  regarded 
by  Jinnah  as  a  gratuitous  and  deliberate  provocation. 

I  have  seen  much  of  Nehru  and  cannot  help  liking  him.  He  is  sincere,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  personally  courageous.  But  he  is  unbalanced — witness  his  ploy  in 
Kashmir — and  also  lacks  the  political  courage  to  stand  up  to  Gandhi  when  he 
knows  he  is  wrong. 

Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  is  the  recognised  ‘tough’  of  the  Congress  Working 
Committee,  and  by  far  the  most  forcible  character  amongst  them.  I  have  a 
good  deal  more  respect  for  him  than  for  most  of  the  Congress  leaders,  and  he  is 
probably  the  only  one  of  them  capable  of  standing  up  to  Gandhi.  If  he  takes 
the  line  of  constitutional  progress,  he  may  be  valuable;  if  he  goes  to  the  Left, 
he  will  be  formidable. 

The  rest  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  are  poor  stuff,  except  that 
possibly  one  of  the  younger  ones,  Mahatab,  Premier  of  Orissa,  who  is  earnest 
and  likeable,  may  in  time  become  a  capable  administrator. 

7.  The  Princes  and  Diwans  who  came  to  see  the  Mission  made  a  much 
better  showing  in  their  interviews  than  the  politicians  did;  they  were  more 
concise,  more  practical  and  kept  to  the  point.  But  they  are  at  odds  with  one 
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another:  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  really  trust  Bhopal,  certainly  the  smaller  ones 
do  not.  I  never  quite  follow  the  tortuous  workings  of  his  mind.  He  is  flirting 
with  Congress,  and  has  recently  been  visited  by  Nehru  and  Patel.  He  wrote  to 
me  at  one  time  during  the  negotiations  that  he  might  wish  to  abdicate  at  short 
notice.  No  reason  was  given,  but  I  gather  from  private  channels  that  he  had 
an  idea  that  as  a  private  individual  he  might  somehow  obtain  an  important 
political  post.  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it  lately. 

His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  is  worried  about  the  future  of  himself  and 
his  State;  and  at  one  time  during  the  negotiations  sent  me  an  almost  daily 
telegram  of  advice  or  request.  The  longest  and  most  inspiring  of  these  ended: 
‘God  save  the  King.  Rule  Britannia’.  His  requests  were  for  the  return  of  Berar 
Province,  for  a  port  and  corridor  to  it,  for  independence  from  the  rest  of 
India  and  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Nehru’s  escapade  has  brought  Kashmir  into  the  limelight.  The  Maharaja, 
though  quite  shrewd,  is  not  a  Ruler  whom  it  is  easy  to  defend.  He  takes  only 
an  intermittent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  State,  seldom  shows  himself  to  his 
people,  and  is  often  inaccessible  even  to  his  Ministers.  His  Diwan  has,  I  gather, 
now  gone  down  to  Bombay  and  made  submission  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  afraid  the  Princes  are  in  for  a  very  difficult  time.  Nehru,  as  head  of  the 
States’  Peoples  Conference,  breathes  fire  and  thunder  against  them;  and  before 
his  Kashmir  adventure  had  successfully  entered  Faridkot  and  intimidated  the 
Rajah,  who  is  an  amiable  rabbit,  into  meeting  his  demands.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Princes  are  hard  to  defend  and  not  many  can  defend  themselves.  There  are  few 
of  them  who  are  really  good  rulers,  and  fewer  still  who  have  the  political 
courage  to  stand  up  to  Congress. 

Of  the  five  biggest  Princes,  with  21-gun  salutes,  the  Nizam  is  an  eccentric 
miser  with  a  bad  record  of  misrule;  Kashmir  is  little  better;  there  is  hardly  a 
semblance  of  constitutionalism  in  either  State;  Mysore  State  is  well  adminis¬ 
tered,  but  the  Ruler,  though  highly  cultured,  is  a  religious  recluse;  Gwalior  is 
a  nice  lad  and  means  well,  but  cares  more  for  his  horses  and  racing  than  anything 
else;  Baroda’s  interests  also  he  mainly  in  racing  and  he  does  little  for  his  State 
or  people.  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  if  he  failed  to  return  to  India. 

Of  the  next  most  important,  those  with  19-gun  salutes,  Kalat  in  Baluchistan 
hardly  belongs  to  India,  he  is  a  stupid  but  pleasant  enough  fellow  who  has 
little  control  over  his  nobles;  Kolhapur  is  a  minor,  with  a  mad  mother;  Tra van- 
core  is  a  non-entity,  the  State,  however,  is  well  run  by  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
in  India,  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar;  Udaipur  is  greatly  respected  and  able 
enough,  but  a  cripple,  his  State  is  still  almost  mediaeval  in  its  administration;  of 
Bhopal  I  have  written  often;  Indore,  now  in  the  U.S.A.,  has  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  lung  left,  and  is  a  poor  creature,  physically  and  morally.  It  is 
difficult  to  defend  an  Order  whose  principal  members  are  as  above;  but  they 
are  entitled  by  Treaty  to  our  protection. 
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8.  Of  the  immediate  future  in  India  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  much  confi¬ 
dence.  I  am  left  with  one  rather  sickly  infant,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
I  shall  find  much  difficulty  in  nursing  through  its  childhood;  and  one  still-bom 
babe,  the  Interim  Government,  which  I  am  expected  to  resuscitate  by  some 
means.  The  Sikhs,  who  have  . .  .3  more  conceit  than  political  sense,  are  threaten¬ 
ing  to  make  trouble ;  Jai  Prakash  Narain  and  the  Congress  left-wing  will  certain¬ 
ly  do  so  if  they  see  a  chance;  the  Services,  on  whom  the  good  government  of 
India  depends,  are  tired  and  discouraged;  the  loyalty  of  the  Police  and  Indian 
Army  in  face  of  a  really  serious  challenge  to  British  rule  is  problematical;  and 
the  Congress  are  convinced  that  immediate  power  is  theirs  for  the  asking.  This 
has  always  been  their  real  objective,  and  they  will  concentrate  on  it  rather  than 
on  constitution-making;  that  is  in  their  eyes  a  sequel  to  the  seizure  of  power, 
not  a  preliminary.  The  Congress  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  united  body,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  are  in  favour  of  constitutional  progress  rather  than 
violence.  We  may  be  able  to  secure  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  our  rule  over 
India  without  a  rebellion  or  civil  war;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  close-run  thing. 
And  no-one  can  feel  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Indians  who  will 
take  over  from  us  to  make  a  strong  or  prosperous  new  India.  Still,  if  we  play 
our  hand  well,  they  are  likely  to  continue  to  lean  on  British  help,  and  may 
maintain  some  connection  with  the  Commonwealth;  but  these  three  months 
close  contact  with  Indian  politicians  have  certainly  not  enhanced  anyone’s 
opinion  of  their  political  wisdom  or  foresight.  We  shall  know  more  of  their 
immediate  policy  after  the  meeting  of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  at 
Bombay  this  week. 

Monty,4  who  spent  a  few  days  with  me  last  month,  had  rather  an  amusing 
interview  with  Azad.  He  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  the  immediate  return  to 
the  U.K.  of  all  British  troops  in  India,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  officers 
from  the  Indian  Army.  Officially  these  are  two  of  the  most  insistent  demands 
of  Congress;  but  Azad,  quite  taken  aback,  said  that  neither  British  troops  nor 
British  officers  could  be  spared  for  some  time  to  come. 

9.  Outside  politics,  I  have  little  to  tell  Your  Majesty.  It  looks  as  if  we  may 
just  scrape  through  1946  without  famine,  though  Bengal  is  now  causing  some 
anxiety;  and  the  threatened  railway  strike  has  been  averted  for  the  time  being — 
at  a  cost. 

I  am  taking  a  fortnight’s  comparative  rest  in  Simla  before  descending  again 
into  the  sticky  and  unpleasant  heat  of  Delhi  and  of  political  discussion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty’s  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

WAVELL 

3  Comment  omitted.  4  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein. 
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Adibasis  Tribal  people  originating  in  Central  Provinces. 

Ahoms  Shan  tribe  from  which  Assam  takes  its  name. 

Ahrar  Lit.:  free,  free  man.  Militant  pro-Congress  Muslim  political  and 
religious  organisation  founded  in  1928. 

Akali  Lit.:  worshipper  of  the  eternal  one.  Particularly  strict  devotee  of 
the  Sikh  faith.  In  modem  usage,  a  member  of  the  extreme  Sikh  nationalist 
party. 

Allah  O  Akbar  Lit. :  God  is  great.  Familiar  Muslim  slogan. 

Ausgleich  Austro-Hungarian  Compact,  1867,  which  established  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 

Bania  Hindu  trader  or  shopkeeper,  usually  also  a  money  lender. 

Bhajan  Devotional  song. 

Caste  Hindu  A  Hindu  not  belonging  to  the  Scheduled  Castes,  i.e.  not  an 
untouchable. 

Crore  1 00  lakhs  or  ten  million. 

Darbar  (Durbar)  Court,  ceremonial  assembly;  government  of  a  princely 
state. 

Depressed  Classes  see  Scheduled  Castes. 

Detenu  Person  detained  in  custody;  specifically  a  political  prisoner  in 
India  (1918). 

Dharma  Moral  law;  duty. 

Diwan  (Dewan)  Minister;  in  Princely  States  Chief  Minister;  also  Council 
of  State. 

Dravidistan  The  southern  part  of  India  inhabited  by  people  of  Dravidian 
race  who  are  thought  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Gadx  (Gaddi)  Lit.:  Cushion;  hence  throne. 

Gurdwara  Sikh  temple. 

Gurmukhi  Script  The  script  in  which  the  Punjabi  language  is  usually 
written;  reputed  to  have  been  invented  by  Guru  Nanak  {see  sikh);  used 
particularly  by  the  Sikhs. 

Harijan  Lit.:  the  people  of  God;  term  coined  by  Gandhi  for  the  untouch¬ 
ables.  Title  of  one  of  Gandhi’s  newspapers. 

Hartal  Shopkeeper’s  strike,  strike. 

Honved  Hungarian  army,  including  full-time  soldiers  and  reservists,  as 
constituted  under  the  Dual  Monarchy  with  the  Landwehr  as  its  Austrian  counter¬ 
part. 

H  ookum  (Hukm)  An  order. 

Hur  Lit. :  free  man.  Member  of  a  group  of  guerrillas  or  bandits  with  a  quasi¬ 
religious  background,  operating  in  Sind  under  the  leadership  of  Pir  Pagaro. 
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Jain  Believer  in  religion  differing  somewhat  from  Hinduism  founded  by 
Vardhamana  Mahavira  in  sixth  century  B.c.;  numerous  among  bankers  and 
merchants  in  central  and  northern  India. 

Jaintias  A  hill  tribe  in  the  Shillong  area  of  Assam. 

Jat  The  great  agricultural  caste  (tribe)  of  north-east  India  found  in  Baluchi¬ 
stan,  Sind,  the  Punjab,  western  United  Provinces  and  Rajasthan  and  comprising 
people  of  the  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Sikh  faiths. 

J  A  T  h  A  Company,  party,  organised  band  of  people  proceeding  somewhere  for 
the  purpose  of  political  demonstration. 

Jehad  A  religious  war  of  Muslims  against  unbelievers. 

Jirga  A  Council  of  elders  see  also  Shahi  Jirga. 

Juma  Masjid  Mosque  where  large  numbers  gather  for  Friday  (Juma) 
prayer. 

Khadi  (Khaddar)  Handloom  cloth  from  hand-spun  yam. 

Khaksars  or  Servants  of  the  Dust.  Lit.:  like  the  earth,  humble;  semi- 
military  organisation  of  Muslims,  armed  with  spades,  under  the  leadership  of 
Inayatullah  Khan. 

Khalistan  The  name  given  to  a  projected  Sikh  State;  also  referred  to  as 
Sikhistan. 

Khalsa  Lit. :  pure.  Word  used  by  Sikhs  to  denote  their  community. 
Khasis  A  matrilineal  hill  tribe  in  the  Shillong  Area  of  Assam. 

Lashkar  An  army. 

Lathi  Thick  stick,  usually  bamboo,  sometimes  bound  with  iron  rings. 
Mahar  Depressed  Caste  of  the  Deccan,  employed  as  scavengers,  village 
watchmen,  messengers  or  weavers. 

M  ah  A  sab  ha  Lit. :  Great  Assembly.  Hindu  Mahasabha:  a  political  party 
based  on  militant  Hinduism. 

Mahrattas  see  Marathas. 

Majlis  Lit.:  convivial  occasion;  hence  assembly  or  party. 

Mandi  A  market;  a  special  market  for  any  particular  commodity. 
Marathas  (Mahrattas)  Warrior  caste  of  western  India. 

Maul  an  a  Lit.:  our  Master.  Title  of  respect  accorded  to  Muslim  judges, 
heads  of  religious  orders  and  persons  of  great  learning. 

Medloc  Code  word  for  the  movement  of  troops  across  France  from  U.K. 
Moharram  (Muharrum)  The  first  month  of  the  Muslim  year,  of  which 
the  first  ten  days  are  held  as  days  of  mourning  by  Shiahs. 

Mo  min  Muslim  weaver. 

Moplahs  A  fanatical  Muslim  sect  of  Malabar,  believed  to  be  descended 
from  Arab  immigrants  who  settled  on  the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  ninth 
century  a.d. 

Nag  as  A  group  of  hill  tribes  in  Assam  and  Burma. 

Narendra  Mandal  The  Chamber  of  Princes. 
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Nawabzada  SonofaNawab. 

Pandit  A  Hindu  title.  In  its  strict  sense  applied  to  those  versed  in  the 
scriptures,  but  used  commonly  to  denote  a  member  of  the  Brahman  community. 
Pant hic  Party  (Sikh)  Formed  spring  1946  in  Punjab  Assembly  to  resist 
idea  of  Pakistan. 

Par  sees  Descendants  of  Zoroastrian  refugees  who  fled  from  Persia  on  its 
conquest  by  Muslims  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.;  chiefly  settled  in  western 
India;  distinguished  as  merchants,  shipbuilders  and  traders. 

Pat h an  Generic  name  given  to  Pushtu-speaking  peoples  inhabiting  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India  and  Afghanistan. 

Pathanistan  Areas  populated  by  Pathans. 

Praja  Mandals  Organisations  of  States’  subjects. 

Pujas  (Poojas)  Hindu  religious  ceremonies;  hence  almost  any  kind  of 
rite.  Durga  Puja  (worship  of  Durga)  is  a  Hindu  festival  and  holiday  period 
(especially  in  Bengal)  lasting  for  ten  days  in  October. 

Purdah  Lit.:  veil  or  curtain;  the  Muslim  practice  of  keeping  women  in 
seclusion. 

Pushto  (Pashto,  Pashtu)  Language  of  the  Pathans. 

Qaid-i-Azam  The  Supreme  Leader. 

Raj  Kingdom,  rule,  sovereignty. 

Rajasthan  The  name  by  which  Rajputana  became  known  after  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Rajputs  Generic  term  for  land-owning  and  military  caste  in  central  and 
north  India. 

Rashtria  Swayam  Sewak  Sangh  (R.S.S.S.)  The  paramilitary  arm  of 
militant  Hindu  nationalism. 

Reichswehr  The  German  Army. 

San  ad  Grant,  charter,  certificate;  deed  of  grant  by  a  Sovereign  of  an  office, 
privilege  or  right. 

S  ardar  (Sirdar)  Lit.:  a  chief,  leader.  Title  borne  by  all  Sikhs,  also  by  some 
Hindus  and  Muslims. 

Satyagraha  The  force  (agraha  lit.:  firmness)  which  is  bom  of  truth  and 
love  (satya),  or  non-violence. 

Scheduled  Castes  or  Depressed  Classes.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of 
castes;  considered  to  cause  pollution  by  touch. 

Shahi  Jirga  Held  once  or  twice  a  year  to  dispose  of  e.g.  inter-provincial 
cases  between  the  Punjab  and  Baluchistan  concerning  blood-feuds,  murders 
and  important  land  disputes. 

Shiah  (Shi a)  Lit.:  party,  sect.  The  name  given  by  other  Muslims  to  those 
who  believe  that  Ali,  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  was  his  rightful 
successor. 

Shri  (Sri)  Sanskrit  term  used  by  Hindus  to  denote  ‘Mr’. 
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Sikh  Lit.:  disciple.  Follower  of  Guru  Nanak  (1469-1538),  the  first  of  the 
line  of  ten  Gurus  (religious  preceptors)  who  formulated  the  Sikh  faith  and 
welded  the  Sikhs  into  an  independent  community. 

Sikhistan  see  Khalistan. 

Sirdar  see  Sardar 

Talukdar  (Taluqdar)  Holder  of  a  taluq,  or  proprietary  estate. 

Tamil  Nad  Name  given  to  the  Tamil-speaking  area  of  Madras. 
Zamindar  (Zemindar)  One  holding  land  as  an  actual  proprietor  but 
paying  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the  Government. 
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abdul  qadir,  Khan  Bahadur  Moham¬ 
med  Hussain  (Husain),  a  member  of 
the  Bombay  Civil  Service;  Collector 
and  District  Magistrate  in  Sind;  Dewan 
and  Vice-President,  State  Council,  Juna- 
gadh  1942  567  enc. 

abdul  qaiyum  khan,  Deputy  Leader  of 
Congress  in  Indian  Legislative  Assembly; 
resigned  and  joined  Muslim  League 
July/Aug.  1945  40 

abdullah,  Sheikh  Mohammad,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Conference,  Kashmir; 
Vice-President,  All-India  States’  Peoples’ 
Conference  364,  379,  553,  560 
abdur  rauf  shah,  Maulana  Syed, 
Member,  Legislative  Assembly,  Central 
Provinces;  Member,  Muslim  League 
Working  Committee  68 
abell,  George  Edmond  Brackenbury, 
I.C.S.,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
from  1945;  reported  favourably  impres¬ 
sed  by  S.  of  S.  32;  on  salt  tax  38,  47, 
70;  addressed  by  Corfield  about  transfer 
of  Paramountcy  55;  on  breakdown 
policy  and  plans  60,  65,  295-6,  429; 
prepares  draft  for  meeting  with  Congress 
103;  his  notes  on  formation  of  a  new 
Executive  Council  168,  318;  helps  to 
prepare  note  for  discussion  at  Simla 
Conference  178-9, 187;  suggests  Muslim 


names  for  Executive  Council  240;  lists 
names  for  an  official  Executive  Council 
294;  reports  telephone  message  from 
Jinnah  322;  and  participation  of  Euro¬ 
peans  in  elections  to  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  361-2,  372,  492;  and  control  of 
External  Affairs  during  Interim  period 
395,  413;  and  draft  letter  to  Azad  about 
powers  of  Interim  Govt  396,  398,  405; 
on  name  to  be  given  to  new  Executive 
Council  403 ;  on  conciliation  of 
Sikhs  410;  correspondence  with  An¬ 
thony  414,  475;  and  Cripps’  draft  note 
on  powers  of  Interim  Govt  419-20; 
Rau  reports  talk  with  Jinnah  425;  and 
assurance  to  be  given  to  League  about 
Interim  Govt  427,  440;  and  Federal 
Court  advice  on  major  communal 
issues  428;  on  names  for  Interim  Govt 
if  Congress  rejects  Mission’s  Plan  449, 
451-2;  briefs  for  Viceroy  for  interviews 
with  Jinnah  470,  514;  on  security  for 
Europeans  476;  replies  to  Sivaraj  494; 
and  communal  vote  in  Interim  Govt 
561;  and  desire  of  League  Working 
Committee  to  leave  Delhi  572;  and 
time-table  for  decision  on  Interim  Govt 
578,  611;  also  8  n.,  9,  33,  53,  82,  109, 
137,  146,  188,  339,  429,  435,  447,  461, 
511,  553,  559,  585 
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adams,  Philip  Francis,  I.C.S.,  Additional 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Naga  Hills, 
Assam  1946  464 

addison,  1  st  Viscount  of  Stallingborough 
cr.  1945  (Christopher  Addison),  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs 
from  Aug.  1945  18,  91,  204,  229,  275, 
283,  286,  297,  330  m,  455,  462,  466, 
557 

adhar,  Ram,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ballia 
district,  United  Provinces  175 
ahmed,  Sultan  see  sultan  ahmed 

AIR-OFFICER  COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, 
India  see  CARR 

aiyar,  Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswami,  Diwan  of 
Travancore  from  1936  74-5,  82,  15 1 
enc.,  157,  334,  567  enc. 
alanbrooke,  Field  Marshal,  1st  Vis¬ 
count,  of  Brookeborough,  cr.  1946 
(Alan  Francis  Brooke),  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  1941-6  455,  457, 
466,  509,  527,  557 

alban  ali,  Assistant  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Assam  104 
Alexander,  Albert  Victor  (later  Vis¬ 
count  and  Earl  Alexander  of  Hills¬ 
borough),  M.P.  (Co-op)  for  Hills¬ 
borough  Division  of  Sheffield;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1929-31,  1940-5 
and  1945-6;  Member  of  Cabinet  Mission. 
See  note  at  head  of  this  Index 
Alexander,  Horace  Gundry,  Leader  of 
the  Friends’  Ambulance  Unit  in  India 
June  1942-Aug.  1943 ;  lecturer  at  Wood- 
brooke  College,  Birmingham  426 
ambedkar,  Dr.  Bhimrao  Ramji,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Depressed  Classes;  Member 
for  Labour,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  from  July  1942  6,  9,  58,  69,  82,  145, 
218,  359,  399,  449,  451-2,  454,  480,  521, 
523,  559,  578,  612 

A  m  e  r  y,  Leopold  Charles  Maurice  S tennett, 
M.P.  (Unionist)  for  Birmingham,  Spark- 
brook  until  1945;  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  Burma  1940-5  123,  139,  335 

and  note,  347,  349,  357 
amrit  kaur,  Rajkumari,  sometime 
Chairman  of  the  All-India  Women’s 
Conference;  worked  as  a  Secretary  to 


Gandhi;  sister  of  Maharaj  Singh  (q.v.) 
52i,  553,  596 

Andrews,  the  Reverend  Charles  Freer 
(1871-1940)  of  the  Cambridge  Brother¬ 
hood,  Delhi;  associate  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  South  Africa  and  later;  known 
affectionately  as  Deenabandhu  317 
aney,  Dr  Madhao  Shrihari,  Member  for 
Indians  Overseas,  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  1941-3;  Representative  in  Cey¬ 
lon  of  Govt  of  India  from  July  1943 
449,  451,  578 

Anthony,  Frank  R.,  a  leader  of  the 
Anglo-Indians;  Member,  Indian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  84,  145,  414,  452,  475, 
523-4,  572 

as af  ali,  M.,  Member  for  Delhi,  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly;  Member,  Work¬ 
ing  Committee,  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  492,  589 

asaf  ali,  Mrs  Aruna,  wife  of  M.  Asaf  Ali 
30 

ashiq  hussain  (husain),  Major  Na- 
wab,  Minister  of  War  Planning,  Punjab 
1944-5  257 

asquith,  Herbert  Henry  (1852-1928), 
1st  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  cr.  1925; 
Prime  Minister  1908-16  58 
ataullah  khan,  Qazi,  Education  Minis¬ 
ter,  North-West  Frontier  Province  1945; 
Revenue  Minister  1946  310 
attlee,  Clement  Richard,  M.P.  (Lab.) 
for  Limehouse;  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
1942-5;  Prime  Minister  from  July 
1945;  at  Cabinet  18,  91,  229,  275,  283, 
286,  297,  455,  462,  466,  557;  his  speech 
to  House  of  Commons  on  15  Mar.  2,  4, 
46,  62,  144,  156,  173,  262,  268,  303,  352, 
379,  436;  and  Secretary  of  State’s  Press 
Conference  3,  5;  is  supplied  with  draft 
of  aide-memoire  on  position  of  States 
26-8;  and  Mission’s  proposals  for  a 
settlement  86,  91,  105;  informed  of 
Mission’s  programme  95,  334,  476; 
informed  of  progress  of  Mission’s  work 
114,  128,  147-8,  171-2,  210,  216,  239, 
258,  334,  344,  442,  500,  575,  620;  and 
dangers  of  arrest  of  Aung  San  114,  118, 
124-5,  164;  and  passage  situation  135-6, 
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165;  consulted  on  drafts  of  Mission’s 
Statement  of  16  May  172-3,  189,  192- 
3,  198,  204,  207,  21Q-11,  214-16,  268- 
9,  284-8,  291;  and  assurance  to  be 
given  about  powers  of  Interim  Govt 
184-5,  190,  212,  396,  417,  421,  431,  434, 
443,  453,  459,  466;  Pethick-Lawrence’s 
personal  reports  to  196,  243,  386,  430-1, 
476;  addressed  by  Burrows  on  Palestine 
205;  and  arrangements  for  publication 
of  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  209, 
276;  and  formalities  necessary  for  grant 
of  Independence  to  India  246,  277,  284, 
290,  450;  expresses  thanks  to  Cripps  for 
summarising  Statement  of  16  May  293; 
informed  of  intention  to  release 
Mission’s  correspondence  with  Congress 
andLeague  314;  reports  British  reactions 
to  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  325; 
and  breakdown  policy  415,  430-2,  439, 
441-2,  455,  457,  462,  465,  527,  557-8, 
578,  589;  writes  personally  to  Pethick- 
Lawrence  416;  and  assurance  given  to 
Jinnah  507,  516,  520;  and  Mission’s 
Statement  of  16  June  regarding  Interim 

Govt  523-6,  534,  542-3,  554,  558;  also 
351,  427,  468,  529,  585 
auchinleck,  General  (Field  Marshal  1 
June  1946)  Sir  Claude  John  Eyre,  C.- 
in-C.,  India  Jan.-July  1941  and  from 
June  1943;  C.-in-C.,  Middle  East  July 
1941-Aug.  1942  86,  109,  113,  177,  186, 
188,  202,  218,  238,  285-6,  291,  294-7, 

324,  353-4,  407,  415,  429,  432,  442,  452, 
455,  468,  484,  509,  617,  635 
aung  san,  U,  Burmese  political  and 
military  leader;  Commander,  Burma 
Independence  Army  1942;  President, 
Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League 
53,  114,  118,  124-5,  137,  141,  164,  185 
AURANGZEB  khan,  Sardar  Muhammad, 
Chief  Minister  of  North-West  Frontier 
Province  1943-Mar.  1945;  Member, 
Muslim  League  Working  Committee 
240 

ayyangar  (iengar),  Sir  N.  Gopalas- 
wami,  Member,  Board  of  Revenue, 
Madras  1935-7;  Prime  Minister  of 


Kashmir  1937-43;  Member  of  Council 
of  State  452,  523 

az ad,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam,  President, 
Indian  National  Congress  1923  and 
1939-June  1946.  Jinnah’s  antipathy  to 
9,  13,  22,  25,  39,  81,  187,  196,  243,  488, 
499;  offers  League  two  seats  in  U.P. 
Cabinet  11;  meetings  with  Cabinet 
Mission  46,  121,  480,  592,  612;  his  views 
on  Constitution-making  46, 114, 116  n., 
121,  153;  his  proposals  for  an  Interim 
Govt  46,  1 14,  121;  and  Indian  States 
46,  109,  121,  153,  195,  302,  340;  his 
influence  in  Congress  76,  81;  proposes 
Political  Adviser  should  be  an  Indian 
12 1,  133;  anxious  to  bring  Congress 
and  League  together  121;  and  status 
of  Interim  Govt  122,  377-8,  396,  398, 
405,  409,  417-18,  420-1,  431,  439,  44i, 

443  .  453,  459,  466,  531,  536-7;  and 
three-tier  Constitution  134,  138,  145, 
148,  153;  anxious  for  peaceful  settlement 
145,  378,  386,  396;  correspondence 
regarding  Mission’s  invitation  to  discus¬ 
sions  at  Simla  147-50,  152,  158,  161-3, 
171;  and  Simla  discussions  188,  194-5, 
199,  234,  264;  and  formation  of  Interim 
Govt  207,  213,  271,  350,  353,  521,  523, 
532,  544,  559,  564;  and  Mission’s 
‘suggested  points  for  agreement’  219-20, 
224,  228,  230,  234,  243;  and  Mission’s 
Statement  of  16  May  302,  340-1,  344, 

347,  353,  355,  370,  374,  531,  607,  609, 
613;  possibility  of  his  inclusion  in 
Interim  Govt  470,  564,  572,  575;  on 
European  voters  in  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  480,  531,  536,  541,  543;  on  ‘parity’ 
in  Interim  Govt  492,  518,  531,  545-6, 
603,  627;  and  inclusion  of  Congress 
Muslim  in  Interim  Govt  470,  559-60, 
564,  571-2,  575,  585-6,  589,  603,  639; 
said  to  be  proper  person  to  discuss 
Interim  Govt  with  Viceroy  505-6;  on 
voting  on  major  communal  issues  in 
Interim  Govt  518,  556,  561,  564,  603, 
625;  and  Mission’s  Statement  of  16 
June  546-7,  560,  597,  603,  605,  607, 
609,  612,  625;  and  Nehru’s  visit  to 
Kashmir  564, 626,  640;  also  50, 118, 127, 
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azad,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  (cont.) 

144,  203,  363,  415  annex,  422,  442,  461, 
499,  517,  562,  573,  576,  579-82,  590, 
599,  601,  608,  618,  630 
azad,  Prithvi  Singh,  Member  of  the  All- 
India  Depressed  Classes  League;  Mem¬ 
ber,  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly  69 


baghat,  Raja  of  151  enc.,  180  enc.,  392 
bahawalpur,  Nawab  of  180  enc. 
bajpai,  Sir  Girja  Shankar,  I.C.S.,  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General  in  U.S.A.  from 
1941  451,  578 

baldev  singh,  Sardar,  Minister  of 
Development,  Punjab  from  1942  57, 
112,  145,  184,  292,  300,  345,  366,  383, 
390,  401,  410-11,  415,  423-4,  445,  463, 
521,  524,  550,  552-3,  559,  574,  622-3, 
630,  640 

bardoloi,  Gopinath,  Premier  of  Assam 
1938-9  and  from  Feb.  1946  17,  35 
barlingey,  Dr.  Waman  Sheodas,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works,  Central  Provinces 
1946  570 

barnes,  Alfred,  M.P.  (Lab.  Co-op)  for 
East  Ham,  South;  Minister  of  War 
Transport  from  1945  457,  465,  527 
barq,  Muhammad  Ibrahim,  Minister  of 
Education,  Punjab  1946  112 
bayley,  Vernon  Thomas,  Acting  Deputy 
Director-General  C.I.D.,  Punjab  1946 

345 

beckett,  William  Eric,  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  Foreign  Office  from  1945  23 
bennett,  Sir  John  Thorne  Masey,  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Police,  Punjab  from 
1945  104,  181 

benthall,  Sir  Edward  Charles,  Senior 
Partner  of  Bird  &  Co.,  Calcutta; 
Member  for  War  Transport,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  1942-6  6,  218,  341, 

427,  451,  497,  521-3,  53d 
be  van,  Aneurin,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Ebbw 
Vale  Division  of  Monmouthshire  from 
1929;  Minister  of  Health  from  1945  18, 
91,  229,  275,  557 

bevin,  Ernest,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Wands¬ 


worth  Central;  Minister  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  1940-May  1945;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from 
July  1945  91,  209,  455,  462,  465-6, 
527-8,  557 

bewoor,  Sir  Gurunath  Venkatesh,  I.C.S., 
Director-General,  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Govt  of  India  1934-41;  Secretary,  Govt  of 
India,  Postsand  Air  1942-6  451, 617,  635 

bhopal,  Nawab  of,  Chancellor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes  from  1944;  Mis¬ 
sion’s  draft  for  discussion  with  26,  52; 
interviews  with  Mission  39,  44,  226, 
261;  and  grouping  of  the  States  74,  226; 
has  conversation  with  Pethick-Law- 
rence  97;  and  transfer  of  Paramountcy 
97,  261-2;  Pethick-Lawrence  impressed 
by  1 14;  told  no  prospect  of  agreement 
between  Congress  and  League  127,  133, 
261;  on  proposal  to  appoint  Indian 
politician  as  Political  Adviser  133;  and 
position  of  States  during  Interim  period 
15 1,  226;  and  proposal  that  Political 
Adviser  be  appointed  on  advice  of 
Chamber  of  Princes  151,  180;  stresses 
States  must  be  allowed  to  negotiate  their 
entry  into  new  Constitution  226,  242, 
263;  handed  aide-memoire  on  Treaty 
Rights  and  Paramountcy  261-2;  and 
formation  of  negotiating  committee 
261,  333,  402,  501,  555,  567,  583,  628, 
638;  has  interview  with  Viceroy  and 
Mr  Alexander  299;  gives  personal  views 
on  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  312, 
and  views  of  the  Princes  567;  on  method 
of  States’  representation  in  Constituent 
Assembly  313;  and  Paramountcy  during 
Interim  period  402,  435,  567;  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Viceroy  on  points 
important  to  the  States  435,  444,  448; 
on  Nehru’s  visit  to  Kashmir  568;  also 
1 66,  188,  338 

bhopatkar,  L.  B.,  Member  of  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha  ill 

bhore,  Sir  Joseph  William,  I.C.S.  retd., 
Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  1930-5;  Chairman  of  Health 
Survey  and  Development  Committee 
which  reported  in  Mar.  1946  567  enc. 
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bikaner,  Maharaja  of  44,  502,  583 
bilaspur,  Raja  of  51,  55,  180  enc. 
birla,  Ghanshyam  Das,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Birla  Brothers  Ltd;  leading 
business  man  and  industrialist  461 
bjo rns en  (1832-1910),  Norwegian  poet, 
novelist,  dramatist  and  political  agitator; 
lived  for  a  time  in  Germany  486 
b laker,  George  Blaker,  Principal  Private 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  1945  81 
bose,  Sarat  Chandra,  Left-Wing  Congress 
Leader  Bengal;  a  leader  of  Forward 
Bloc  Movement;  brother  of  Subhas 
Chandra  Bose  96,  521,  523,  553-4, 
559-60,  562,  564,  575,  584-5,  589,  592, 
601 

bourne,  Frederick  Chalmers,  I.C.S., 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govt  of  the 
Punjab  1941-5;  Acting  Governor  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  May-Oct.  1945; 
Acting  Governor  of  Assam  from  April 
1946  387,  464,  519 

bridges,  Sir  Edward  Ettingdene  (later  1st 
Baron),  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  from 
1938  204,  455,  527,  529 
brock  way,  Archibald  Fenner,  M.P. 
(Lab.)  for  East  Leyton  1929-31;  Chair¬ 
man  LL.P.  193 1-3;  Fraternal  Delegate 
Indian  Trade  Union  Congress  and 
Indian  National  Congress  1927  137 
brook,  Sir  Norman,  Additional  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  from  1945  114 
bund  1,  Maharaja  of  151,  180 
burdwan,  Maharaja  of  no 
Burma,  Governor  of  see  dorman- 
SMITH 

burrows,  Sir  Frederick  John,  Governor 
of  Bengal  from  Feb.  1946;  sometime 
President  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  17,  20-1,  29-30,  38,  92, 
142,  205,  231,  245,  255,  309,  320,  343, 
362-3,  367,  387,  483,  519 


caroe,  Sir  Olaf  Kirkpatrick,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  External  Affairs  Dept,  Govt 
of  India  1939-455  Governor  of  the 


North-West  Frontier  Province  from 
Mar.  1946  16-17,  20-1,  245,  249,  279- 
80,  310,  479 

carr,  Air  Marshal  Sir  (Charles)  Roderick, 
A.O.C.-in-C.,  India  1946  186 
casey,  Richard  Gardiner,  Minister  of 
State  in  the  Middle  East  1942-3; 
Governor  of  Bengal  1944-Feb.  1946  38 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 
PRINCES  See  BHOPAL 

chancellor’s  adviser  see  sultan 

AHMED 

Chandra  gupta,  (maurya)  founder  of 
the  Maurya  empire  in  India;  reigned 
circa  321-296  b.c.  48 

chatterjee,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dr. 
J.  C.,  Vice-Chancellor  Agra  University; 
Member  (nominated)  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly  578 
ch audhuri,  Brigadier  Joyanto  Nath; 
later  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff,  Indian 
Army  1962-6  54 

chaudhury,  Maulvi  Abdul  Matin, 
Minister,  Assam  1942-6;  Member, 
Working  Committee,  All-India  Muslim 
League  577 

chettur,  Sankara  Krishna,  I.C.S.,  Indian 
Agent-General  in  Malaya  and  repre¬ 
sentative  with  S.E.A.C.  1945-6  137 
chetty,  Sir  R.  K.  Shanmukham,  Head  of 
the  Govt  of  India  Purchasing  Mission 
in  the  U.S.  194 1-2;  delegate  to  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods  1944;  Chairman,  Indian 
Tariff  Board  from  1945  451,  578 
chhatari,  Captain  Sir  Muhammad 
Ahmad  Said  Khan,  Nawab  of,  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  1941-6  73,  82,  180,  240, 
256,  308 

chiang  kai-shek,  Generalissimo,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Supreme  War 
Council  of  China;  Member  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Kuomintang  395 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  INDIA  see  SPENS 
CHIEFS  of  staff  (india)  72 
CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  (u.K.)  78,  91,  I05,  455, 
457,  465,  509-10,  528-9 
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CHIEF  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GENERAL  STAFF 
see  ALANBROOKE 

CHIEF  SECRETARY,  CENTRAL  PROVIN¬ 
CES  see  LAYARD,  A.  h.  and  rau,  p.  s. 

chundrigar,  Ismail  Ibrahim,  Member, 
B  ombay  Legislative  Assembly ;  President, 
Provincial  Muslim  League,  Bombay  from 
1940;  Member,  Working  Committee, 
All-India  Muslim  League  68,  577 

Churchill,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer, 
M.P.  (Con.)  for  Epping  Division  of 
Essex;  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Defence  1940-5;  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  from  1945  351 

claus on,  Miles  John,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary,  Political  (States)  Dept,  India 
Office  from  Dec.  1944;  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
from  Feb.  1946  9,  23,  53,  137,  335,  524, 
530,  535,  616 

clow,  Sir  Andrew  Gourlay,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  Assam  from  May  1942 
16-17,  20-1,  45,  53 

coates,  Sir  Eric  Thomas,  I.C.S.,  Finan¬ 
cial  Adviser  (Military  Finance)  to  Govt 
of  India  1939-45;  Secretary,  Coordina¬ 
tion  Committee  of  Council  Oct.  1945; 
Secretary,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
from  Jan.  1946  294,  617,  635 

Colville,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  (David) 
John,  cr.  1st  Baron  Clydesmuir  1948; 
M.P.  (Unionist)  for  North  Midlothian 
1929-43;  Governor  of  Bombay  since 
Mar.  1943  17,  20-1,  437 

COMBINED  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  (WASHING¬ 
TON)  78 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF,  INDIA  See 
AUCHINLECK 

conran-smith,  Sir  Eric  Conran,  I.C.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Govt  of  India,  Home 
Dept  1939-45;  to  War  Transport  Dept 
from  Sept.  1945;  President,  I.C.S. 
(Central)  Association  104,  194,  617,  635 

corfield,  Sir  Conrad  Lawrence,  I.C.S. , 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Aug.  1945  8,  14,  20-1, 
24,  32,  55,  81,  121,  157,  166,  197,  312, 
400,  402,  435,  448,  477,  502,  511,  567, 
638 


co upland,  Sir  Reginald,  Beit  Professor 
of  the  History  of  the  British  Empire, 
Oxford  University  from  1920;  author 
of  A  Report  on  the  Constitutional  Problem 
in  India  (O.U.P.  1942-3)  89 
creed,  Clarence  James,  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  Bihar  from  1944  381 
cripps,  Sir  Richard  Stafford,  M.P.  (Lab.) 
for  Bristol,  East;  Minister  of  Aircraft 
Production  1942-5;  carried  constitu¬ 
tional  proposals  to  India  Mar.  1942; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
1945;  Member  of  the  Cabinet  Mission. 
See  note  at  head  of  this  Index. 
cripps,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
599 

croft,  Sir  William  Dawson,  Deputy 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  India  Office 
from  Jan.  1942;  on  staff  of  Cabinet 
Mission  24,  33,  52,  78,  82,  104,  109, 
113,  118,  138,  140,  159,  169,  178-9,  187, 
412-13,  472,  474,  487,  54C  564,  578, 
589,  606-7 

crosthwait,  Timothy  Leland,  I.C.S.,  on 
staff  of  Cabinet  Mission  32,  161-2,  170 
Cunningham  of  Hyndhope,  1st  Vis¬ 
count  cr.  1946,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Andrew  Browne  Cunningham;  First 
Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff 
1943-6  455,  466 

Cunningham,  General  Sir  Alan  Gordon, 
High  Commissioner  and  C.-in-C., 
Palestine  from  1945  138 
Cunningham,  Sir  George,  I.C.S.,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  North-West  Frontier  Province 
1937-2  Mar.  1946  280 
Cunningham,  Admiral  Sir  John  Henry 
Dacres,  First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Staff  1946-8  509,  527,  557 


dalal,  Sir  Ardeshir  Rustomji,  I.C.S.  retd., 
Member  for  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
1944-Jan.  1946  572 

dalton,  Hugh,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Bishop 
Auckland  Division  of  Durham;  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  from  1945  18,91, 
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229,  275,  283,  286,  291,  455,  462,  466, 
557 

das,  Durga,  Joint  Editor  of  the  Hindustan 
Times  461 

das,  Radhanath,  a  representative  of  the 
All-India  Depressed  Classes  League  69 
deane,  Lancelot  Victor,  Superintendent 
of  Police,  Gurdaspur,  Punjab;  Central 
Secretary,  Indian  Police  Association  104 
desai,  Bhulabhai  Jivanji,  Leader  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly; 
President,  Bombay  Provincial  Congress 
Committee  489 

deshmukh,  Sir  Chintaman  Dwarkanath, 
I.C.S.,  Governor,  Reserve  Bank  of 
India  from  1943  365 

deshmukh,  Ramrao  Madhavarao,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works,  Central  Provinces, 
1937-8;  Indian  High  Commissioner  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  1945-7  57$ 
dharbanga,  Colonel  Sir  Kameshwara 
Singh,  Maharajadhiraja  no 
dhurandhar,  Jagannath  Ravji,  Member 
of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  retd.  151 
enc. 

DIRECTOR  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  INDIAN 

army  see  o’brien 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
CENTRAL  PROVINCES  See  D’siLVA 

donaldson,  Eion  Pelly,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  External  Dept,  India  Office  53,  281 
dorman-smith,  Sir  Reginald  Hugh, 
Governor  of  Burma,  1941-6  53,  118, 
141,  164 

dow,  Sir  Hugh,  I.C.S.,  Governor  of  Sind 
1941-6;  Governor  of  Bihar  1946-7  381, 
496 

d’silva,  Leonard  Gregory,  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  Central  Provinces 
1943-6  570 

Duckworth,  Frederick  Victor,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labour,  Malayan  Union  54 
dungarpur,  Maharawal  of  51 

eastwood,  Christopher  Gilbert,  a  Princi¬ 
pal  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Cabinet 
Office  1945-7  204 


ede,  James  Chuter,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Mitcham  Division  of  Surrey  1923,  for 
South  Shields  1929-31  and  from  1935; 
Home  Secretary  from  1945  18,  91,  283, 
286,  297,  455,  462,  466 
ekin,  Major-General  Roger  Gillies,  Indian 
Army,  General  Officer  Commanding 
Bihar  and  Orissa  Area  1946-7  381 
engineer,  Sir  Noshirwan  Phirozsha, 
Advocate-General  of  Bombay  1942-5; 
Advocate-General  of  India  from  1945 
536,  546,  550,  560,  564,  571-2,  575,  589, 
606,  623 

erskine,  Lord  (John  Francis  Ashley), 
Governor  of  Madras  1934-40;  M.P. 
(Unionist)  for  Brighton  1 940-1  89 


falconer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George 
Arthur,  Indian  Political  Service,  H.M. 
Minister,  Nepal  from  1944  467 
faroqui,  Nawab  Sir  Mohiuddin,  Minis¬ 
ter,  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Public 
Works,  Bengal  1929-37  92 
FAZLUL  HUQ  (FAZL-UL-HUQ),  A.  K., 

Chief  Minister,  Bengal  1937-43  92,  I42» 

367,  387 

field,  Robert  Edwin,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Services  and  General  Dept,  India  Office 
from  1940  393  n. 

FLAG  OFFICER  COMMANDING,  ROYAL 
INDIAN  NAVY  see  GODFREY 
FOOD  SECRETARY  See  HUTCHINGS 
FOREIGN  SECRETARY,  GOVT  OF  INDIA 
See  WEIGHTMAN 

fraser,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denholme  de 
Montalte  Stuart,  Indian  Political  Service 
retd.,  Political  A.D.C.  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  from  1945;  accompanied 
Lord  Pethick-Lawrence  to  India,  1946 
32 


gandhi,  Devadas,  fourth  son  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi;  Editor  of  Hindustan  Times  183 
gandhi,  Hiralal,  eldest  son  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi;  became  a  Muslim  for  some 
years  47 
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Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand,  known 
as  the  Mahatma  (Great  Soul),  called 
also  Bapu  and  Bapuji;  asked  to  refrain 
from  publicity  about  Advisory  Food 
Committee  9;  direct  talks  with  jinnah 
mooted  13,  22,  25,  49,  109;  fails  to 
restore  Congress  unity  in  Madras  17; 
desires  release  of  political  prisoners  38, 
47)  63,  65;  and  repeal  of  salt  tax  38,  47, 
63-6,  70;  and  political  independence  of 
Scheduled  Castes  45;  interviews  with 
Mission  47,  598;  and  Pakistan  47,  106, 
138;  and  formation  of  Interim  Govt  47, 
106,  338,  389,  506,  508;  success  of  his 
work  for  Scheduled  Castes  69;  and 
Paramountcy  74,  338,  389;  possible 
future  loss  of  influence  76;  influence 
over  Azad  81;  conversations  with 
Woodrow  Wyatt  106,  481;  tells  Cripps 
he  is  willing  to  meet  Jinnah  127; 
intimates  three-tier  solution  not  accept¬ 
able  to  Congress  134;  opposed  to 
‘Gurmani  plan’  191;  to  be  shown 
Mission’s  ‘suggested  points  for  agree¬ 
ment’  207;  correspondence  with  Cripps 
about  Mission’s  constitutional  proposals 
222-3;  his  articles  in  Harijan  on  Mis¬ 
sion’s  Statement  of  16  May  317,  346, 
389,  391;  and  provisions  for  grouping  in 
Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  320-1, 
327-8,  331,  33,6-8;  his  letter  to  Pethick- 
Lawrence  of  20  May  and  reply  thereto 
338-9,  341-2,  344,  356;  on  Europeans 
voting  for  Constituent  Assembly  338, 
361,  387,  488,  492,  499,  508,  512,  598;  on 
British  troops  in  India  338,  389;  his 
reported  shifts  from  one  side  to  the 
other  352,  386,  407;  correspondence 
with  Pethick-Lawrence  about  need  for 
his  presence  in  Delhi  371,  375,  391,  422, 
438;  believed  not  to  want  another 
subversive  movement  429;  attitude 
towards  parity  in  Interim  Govt  481, 
487-9,  492;  correspondence  with 

Pethick-Lawrence  on  the  Unknown 
485-6;  wants  Jinnah  and  Nehru  to 
arrange  formation  of  Interim  Govt  488, 
492,  499;  and  question  of  acceptance  of 
Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May  503,  599; 


warns  against  forcing  a  Congress- 
League  coalition  government  513-15, 
571;  and  Mission’s  Statement  of  16 
June  546,  548-9,  553-4;  wants  to 
include  non-League  Muslim  in  Interim 
Govt  553-4,  564,  571-2,  575;  objects 
to  instructions  issued  for  elections  to 
Constituent  Assembly  596,  598-9,  602, 
607;  held  responsible  by  Wavell  for 
final  breakdown  639;  also  39,  50,  58, 
89,  1 14,  128,  141,  148,  208,  216,  233, 
235,  243,  334,  340,  347-8,  353,  442,  461, 
497,  578,  590 

George  vi,  H.M.  King-Emperor  from 
1936  14,  24,  33,  169,  175,  238,  267,  490, 
524-5,  530,  554,  557-8,  621,  635-6 
GHAFFAR  khan,  Khan  Abdul,  called  the 
‘frontier  Gandhi’;  brother  of  Dr  Khan 
Sahib  (q.v.);  founder  in  1930  of  the  Red 
Shirt  movement  (the  Khudai  Khit- 
magars),  the  Congress  Volunteer  Organ¬ 
isation  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province;  Member,  Congress  Working 
Committee  40,  153,  162,  208,  479,  559- 
bo,  564,  572 

ghosh  (ghose),  Sudhir  (Sudir),  Personal 
Assistant  to  Sir  Jehangir  Ghandy, 
General  Manager,  Tata  Iron  and  Steel 
Co;  in  touch  with  the  Friends’  Ambu¬ 
lance  Unit  in  Bengal  and  India  Concilia¬ 
tion  Group;  one  of  Gandhi’s  entourage 
38,  63-4,  70  enc.,  139,  223,  481,  487, 

515,  536,  564,  590,  596,  598-9 
ghulam,  Sir,  see  hidayatullah 
GHULAM  MOHAMMAD,  Kt.  June  1946, 
Indian  Audit  Dept;  Finance  Member, 
the  Nizam’s  Govt,  Hyderabad  1942-6; 
Governor-General  of  Pakistan  195 1-5 
240 

Gibson,  JohnPercival,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Political  Dept,  India  Office  from  July 
1941  204,  298,  418,  472 
gill,  Narinjan  Singh,  Captain,  I.  A.; 
joined  the  I.N.A.,  but  fell  under 
Japanese  suspicion  and  was  arrested  by 
them  in  Dec.  1942  622 
gimson,  Christopher,  I.C.S.,  Political 
Agent,  Manipur  from  1933  464 
giri,  Varahagiri  Venkata,  Trade  Union 
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giri  ( cont .) 

leader;  Minister  in  Madras  1937-9  and 
from  1946;  Vice-President  of  India 
1967-9,  President  1969-74  176 
glancy,  Sir  Bertrand  James,  I.C.S., 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  1939-41;  Governor  of  the 
Punjab  1941-April  1946  17,  21 
Godfrey,  Admiral  John  Henry,  Flag 
Officer  Commanding  Royal  Indian 
Navy  1943-6  186 

goho,  a  resident  of  Singapore  in  touch 
with  Nehru  54 

gond,  Vishnu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Aug.  1942  rebellion  in  the  Betul 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces  570 
greenwood,  Arthur,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Nelson  and  Colne  (Lancashire)  1922-31 
and  for  Wakefield  from  1932;  Lord 
Privy  Seal  from  1945  18,  91,  229,  275, 
283,  286,  297,  455,  462,  466,  557 
Griffiths,  Percival  Joseph,  I.C.S.  retd., 
leader  European  Group,  Indian  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  1946  98,  108 
GURMANi,  Nawab  Mushtaq  Ahmad, 
Member,  Legislative  Assembly,  Punjab 
1930-42;  Director,  Publicity  and  Re¬ 
cruitment  (Technical),  Govt  of  India 
1942-5;  Director-General  of  Resettle¬ 
ment  and  Employment  1945-6  13 1  n., 
191 

gurmukh  singh,  Musafir,  a  Congress 
Sikh  622 

Gwalior,  Maharaja  of  44 
gwyer,  Sir  Maurice  Linford,  Chief 
Justice  of  India  1937-43  *,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Delhi  University  1938-50  75  enc., 
89,  196,  243,  590,  613 


habibullah,  Khwaja,  the  Nawab  Baha¬ 
dur  of  Dacca,  Member  of  the  Bengal 
Legislative  Assembly  1937-46  92 
haig,  Sir  Harry  Graham,  I.C.S.  retd., 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces 
1934-9  89 

Halifax,  1st  Earl  of,  cr.  1944  (Edward 
Frederick  Lindley  Wood),  Viceroy 


1926-31  as  Lord  Irwin;  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Washington  1941-6  47,  143  n., 
209 

hall,  1st  Viscount  cr.  1946  (George 
Henry  Hall),  M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Aberdare 
Division  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  1922-46; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
1945-6  18,  91,  229,  275,  283,  286,  297, 
455,  462,  466,  527,  557 
hallett,  Sir  Maurice  Gamier,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  the  United  Provinces 
1939-Dec.  1945  36 

haque  (huque),  Khan  Bahadur  Sir 
Muhammad  Azizul,  Indian  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Britain  1942-3 ;  Member  for 
Commerce,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  1943-June  1946  6,  218,  255 
harnam  singh,  Sardar,  a  lawyer  from 
Lahore;  an  Akali  Sikh  56 
Harrison,  Agatha,  Secretary,  India 
Conciliation  Group  formed  in  1931  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
others  487 

H  A  s  h  e  m  y,  Syed  Jalaluddin,  Deputy  Speak¬ 
er,  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly  1942-5 
92 

Henderson,  Arthur,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Kingswinford  Division  of  Staffordshire 
from  1935;  Parliamentary  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  and  Burma  from 
1945;  communications  with,  on  Mis¬ 
sion’s  work  164,  171,  197,  208,  238, 
246,  265-6,  277,  290,  450,  554,  575,  620; 
present  at  Cabinet  or  Cabinet  Commit¬ 
tee  meetings  204,  229,  283,  286,  455, 
462,  527,  557;  Memorandum  for  Cabi¬ 
net  510;  sends  Minute  to  Attlee  516; 
also  9,  53,  137,  I4L  143,  165,  183,  185, 
351-2,  364,  400,  4^7-8,  472,  484,  528, 
594,  617,  635-6 

Henderson,  Kenneth  Harvey,  I.C.S., 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Rawalpindi, 
Punjab  640 

hidayatullah,  Khan  Bahadur  Sir 
Ghulam  Hussain,  Premier  of  Sind  from 
1942  50,  495 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PALESTINE 

see  Cunningham,  Sir  Alan 
hill,  Reginald  John  James,  I.C.S.,  Finance 
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hill  (cont.) 

Secretary,  Central  Provinces  from  1944 
570 

hisamuddin,  Sheikh,  President  of  the 
All-India  Ahrars  117 

hitler,  Adolf,  Leader  and  Chancellor  of 
Germany  1933-45  89 
hoover,  Herbert,  President  of  the  United 
States  1929-33;  at  request  of  President 
Truman  undertook  coordination  of 
world  food  supplies  of  28  countries  1946 
137 

hosain  (hossain),  Nawab  Musharruf, 
Minister,  Judicial  and  Legislative,  Bengal 
1943-5  92 

HOSSEINBHAI  LALJEE  see  LALJEE 

hoti,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nawab  Sir 
Mohamed  Akbar  Khan  of,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  State  1922;  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  North-West 
Frontier  Province  1946  280 

HUQ  See  FAZLUL  HUQ 
HUQUE  see  HAQUE 

Hutchings,  Sir  Robert  Howell,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India  (Food)  from 
1943  137,  294,  596,  617,  635 
hutheesing,  Raja,  lawyer  and  business¬ 
man  of  Bombay;  married  Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s  younger  sister,  Krishna;  acted 
as  Nehru’s  Private  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  from  1937  and  during  his  visit 
to  Malaya  in  Mar.  1946  54 
hydari,  Sir  Muhammad  Saleh  Akbar, 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India  (Industries  and 
Civil  Supplies)  1943-5;  Member,  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Executive  Council  for  Information 
and  Broadcasting  1945-6  and  for  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Development  1946  6,  13,  218, 
240,  294,  617,  635 

Hyderabad,  the  Nizam  of  73,  267,  273- 
4,  281,  306,  332,  407,  429,  490,  562,  564 


IENGAR  see  AYYANGAR 
imam,  Syed  Hossain,  Leader  of  the 
Muslim  League  Party  in  the  Council  of 
State;  Member,  Working  Committee 
All-India  Muslim  League;  President, 


Provincial  Muslim  League,  Bihar  99, 
577 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  POLICE,  BIHAR 
see  CREED 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  POLICE,  CEN¬ 
TRAL  provinces  see  watson 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  POLICE,  PUN¬ 
JAB  See  BENNETT 

isa,  Qazi  Muhammad,  Member,  Working 
Committee,  All-India  Muslim  League 
390 

Isaacs,  George  Alfred,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
North  Southwark  1929-31  and  from 
1939;  Parliamentary  Private  Secretary 
to  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1942-5; 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service 
from  1945  18,  91,  229,  275,  283,  297, 
462,  466,  557 

Ismail,  Sir  Mirza  M.,  Diwan  of  Mysore 
1926-41 ;  Prime  Minister  of  Jaipur  1941-6; 
President,  Executive  Council  of  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  from  1946  75,  151  enc. 

Ismail  khan,  Nawab  Muhammad, 
Member,  Working  Committee  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League;  President, 
United  Provinces  Muslim  League  160, 
163,  301,  521,  524,  550 

ism  ay,  General  Sir  Hastings  Lionel  (later 
1st  Baron  Ismay),  Chief  of  Staff  to 
Minister  of  Defence  1940-6  527,  557 

Ispahan  1,  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  Member 
of  family  business  of  M.  M.  Ispahani; 
Member,  Bengal  Legislative  Assembly; 
Member,  Working  Committee  of  the 
All-India  Muslim  League  13,  562 


jagjivan  ram,  a  Congressman  and 
representative  of  the  All-India  Depressed 
Classes  League  69,  521,  524,  550,  565 

JAI  PRAKASH  See  NARAYAN 
JAM  SAHEB  see  NAWANAGAR 

jayakar,  Dr  Mukund  Ramrao,  Member, 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  for  Bombay 
City  1926-30;  Judge,  Federal  Court  of 
India  1937-9;  Member  of  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  1939-41;  a 
leader  of  the  moderates  89 
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jehangir,  Sir  Cowasjee,  Bart,  Member, 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  for  Bom¬ 
bay  City  from  1930;  President,  National 
Liberal  Federation  of  India  1936-7  115 
jenkins,  Sir  Evan  Meredith,  I.C.S., 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  (P.S.V.) 
1943-5;  Governor  of  the  Punjab  from 
April  1946  21,  112,  188,  232,  245,  257, 
292,  295,  311,  345,  366,  390,  401,  413, 
419,  552-3,  559,  622,  640 
jinn  ah,  Mahomed  Ali,  President,  All- 
India  Muslim  League  1916,  1920  and 
from  1934:  Leader  of  Muslim  League 
Party  in  Indian  Legislative  Assembly; 
called  Qaid-i-Azam  (the  Great  Leader); 
his  views  on  Advisory  Food  Committee 
9;  unwillingness  to  meet  Azad  9  enc., 
13,  22,  25,  39,  81,  488,  499,  or  to 
shake  hands  with  him  196,  243;  and 
offer  of  seats  to  League  in  U.P.  Cabinet 
11,  17;  on  I.N.A.  and  need  to  divide 
Indian  Army  12,  89;  direct  talks  with 
Gandhi  mooted  13,  22,  25,  49,  109,  127, 
144;  his  insistence  on  two  separate 
sovereign  states  22,  46,  48,  78,  82,  114; 
on  provision  for  defence  25,  48,  78, 
1 14;  attitude  towards  powers  of  Interim 
Govt  25,  419,  441-2,  459;  interviews 
with  Mission  48,  116,  609;  his  service 
to  Muslim  community  75;  and  Mis¬ 
sion’s  two  alternative  propositions  82, 
94,  102-3,  116,  118,  121,  127-8,  144; 
landslide  from  his  policy  predicted  96; 
unwilling  to  enter  and  opposed  to 
formation  of  Interim  Govt  96,  127,  138, 
190;  interview  with  Cripps  on  17  April 
127;  and  Gurmani’s  plan  134,  138,  144; 
and  Palestine  Report  138,  143,  205 
enc.;  and  three-tier  constitution  145, 
148,  187;  proposed  as  member  of 

Interim  Govt  145,  184,  521,  524,  550; 
and  invitation  to  discussions  at  Simla 
147-8,  149  n.,  152,  160,  163,  1 70-1;  at 
Simla  discussions  194-5,  200-1,  203, 
208,  210,  234,  243,  264;  and  Mission’s 
‘suggested  points  for  agreement’  207, 
216,  219-21,  225,  227;  considers  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  Union  a  great  concession  230, 
373;  and  Nehru’s  proposal  for  an 


umpire  234,  239,  243-4,  247,  250-1, 
253,  258;  and  minimum  requirements 
of  League  253-4,  259;  discussions  and 
correspondence  with  Wavell  on  Interim 
Govt  271,  439,  470-1,  473-4,  478,  512, 
514,  5i7n.,  525,  538,  547,  562,  565,  573, 
581;  and  Mission’s  Statement  of  16  May 
322,  329,  331,  334,  345,  360,  373,  376, 
387,  415  annex,  429,  469;  text  of  his 
statement  of  22  May  360;  and  voting 
of  Europeans  for  Constituent  Assembly 
367,  536,  556;  wants  parity  in  Interim 
Govt  373,  439,  461  enc.,  476,  488-9, 
492,  497,  504,  514,  556,  627;  believed  to 
desire  a  settlement  386,  442;  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Rau  on  1  June  425;  and 
assurance  given  if  League  accepts  16 
May  Statement  and  Congress  does  not 
426-7,  439-40,  446,  456,  507,  516,  546, 
604  enc.;  on  ruling  by  Federal  Court 
428,  618;  and  position  of  Sikhs  458, 
463,  470,  489,  622;  suggested  meeting 
with  Nehru  to  discuss  composition  of 
Interim  Govt  470,  480-1,  487-8,  492, 
497-8,  500,  503-5,  587;  interview  with 
Pethick-Lawrence  and  Alexander  about 
Interim  Govt  on  17  June  556,  559;  on 
voting  in  Interim  Govt  on  major  com¬ 
munal  issues  556,  627;  opposition  to 
inclusion  of  Zakir  Husain  or  other 
non-League  Muslim  in  Interim  Govt 
562-4,  575,  584,  589,  591-2,  609,  618, 
627,  641;  sends  Pethick-Lawrence  Mem¬ 
orandum  on  Assam’s  representation 
in  Constituent  Assembly  577,  600;  his 
publication  of  correspondence  about 
Interim  Govt  580,  596,  609,  639;  line 
to  be  taken  towards  him  by  Mission 
following  Congress  rejection  of  16  June 
Statement  605-8;  considers  Congress 
acceptance  of  16  May  Statement  dis¬ 
honest  609,  627;  correspondence  with 
Wavell  on  breakdown  of  Interim  Govt 
negotiations  610,  615,  624,  631-4,  637; 
agrees  to  join  Interim  Govt  on  basis  of 
16  June  Statement  611,  615;  interview 
with  Alexander  on  26  June  618; 
informed  of  intention  to  form  Care¬ 
taker  Govt  624;  his  statement  of  27 
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JINN  AH  {font.) 

June  on  Interim  Govt  negotiations  627; 
alleges  Mission  have  gone  back  on  their 
word  632-3;  also  6,  30,  35,  40,  42-3,  45, 
47,  50,  54,  56-7,  59,  65,  67,  74,  76,  86, 
92,  99,  107,  hi,  115,  119,  123,  183,  188, 
191,  212,  231-2,  235,  240,  245,  257,  276, 

280,  296,  311,  353,  372,  419,  434,  436, 

447,  465,  479,  493,  495,  506,  508,  548, 

553,  572,  582,  585,  590,  598,  603,  626, 

630,  640 

jogendsa  singh,  Sardar  Sir,  Member 
for  Education,  Health  and  Lands  (later 
Agriculture),  Viceroy’s  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  1942-June  1946  6,  218 
jones,  Sir  Cyril  Edgar,  I.C.S.,  Secretary 
to  Govt  of  India  (Finance)  1939-46 
294,  617 

jo shi,  Narayan  Malhar,  nominated  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  to 
represent  Labour  interests  1921-45; 
General  Secretary,  All-India  Trades 
Union  Congress  1925-9  and  from  1940 
7  6 

jo  shi,  P.  C.,  Secretary,  Communist 
Party  of  India  120 

jo witt,  1st  Baron  cr.  1945  (later  1st 
Viscount)  (William  Allen  Jowitt),  M.P. 
(Liberal)  for  The  Hartlepools  1922-4; 
M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Preston  1929-31  and 
for  Ashton-under-Lyne  1939-45;  Lord 
Chancellor  from  1945  18,  91,  229,  275, 
283,  286,  297,  455,  462,  466,  557 
Joyce,  Alec  Houghton,  Adviser  on 
Publicity  at  the  India  Office  from  1941; 
Principal  Information  Officer  to  the 
Cabinet  Mission  2,  188,  461,  590 
jung  bahadur,  Nawab  Ali  Yavar, 
Constitutional  Adviser  to  the  Govt  of 
Hyderabad  308,  567  enc. 

kak,  Rai  Bahadur  Ram  Chandra,  Minister- 
in- Waiting,  Kashmir  1944;  Prime 
Minister  from  1945  166,  564,  626 
kalat,  Khan  of  15,  37 
kamath,  Hundi  Srinivasa,  I.C.S.,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Food  Department,  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  from  1943  570 


kania,  Sir  Harilal  Jekisondas,  Judge, 
High  Court,  Bombay  1933-46;  Judge, 
Federal  Court  of  India  from  1946  428 
kara,  Miss  Maniben,  President,  Bombay 
Presidency  Committee  of  Indian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  87 

karnik,  V.  B.,  President,  All-India  Coal 
Miners  Union;  representative  of  the 
Indian  Federation  of  Labour  87 
kartar  singh,  Gyani,  Member,  Punjab 
Legislative  Assembly;  a  leader  of  the 
Akali  Party;  collaborator  with  Master 
Tara  Singh  56,  154,  345,  553 
kashmir,  Maharaja  of  166,  364,  564,  640 
kashmir,  Resident  in  see  webb 

KAUR  See  AMRIT  KAUR 

kemp,  Sir  Kenneth  McIntyre,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  from  1938  298 

keramat  ali,  Khan  Bahadur  Maulvi, 
Member,  Council  of  State  425 
khaliq-uz-zaman,  Chaudbry,  Member, 
United  Provinces  Legislative  Assembly; 
Member,  Working  Committee,  All- 
India  Muslim  League  17,  68,  145,  240, 
256 

KHAN  BROTHERS  See  KHAN  SAHIB  and 
GHAFFAR  KHAN 

khan  sahib,  Dr,  Chief  Minister,  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  1937-9  and 
from  Mar.  1945;  brother  of  Gbaffar 
Khan  17,  34,  249,  280,  308 
khare,  Dr  Narayan  Bhaskar,  Chief 
Minister,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 
1937-8;  Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  for  Indians  Overseas  (later 
Commonwealth  Relations)  from  1943 
6,  218 

kher,  Bal  Gangadhar,  Chief  Minister, 
Bombay  1937-9  and  from  1946  17,  62 

KHIZAR  (KHIZR)  HYAT  KHAN  TIWANA, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Nawab  Malik  Sir, 
Premier  of  the  Punjab  from  Dec.  1942 
59,  112,  181,  292,  311,  366,  390 
khuhro,  Khan  Bahadur  Muhammad 
Ayub  Khan,  Revenue  Member,  Sind 
1942-Dec.  1944;  Public  Works  Minister 
from  Feb.  1946;  Member,  Muslim 
League  Working  Committee  495 
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khwaja,  Abdul  Majid,  President,  All- 
India  Muslim  Majlis  117 
kidwai,  Rafi  Ahmad,  Secretary,  United 
Provinces  Congress  Committee  1922-6; 
Minister  of  Revenue  and  Jails,  United 
Provinces  1937-9  and  from  April  1946 
569 

killearn,  1st  Baron  cr.  1943  (Miles 
Wedderburn  Lampson),  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Egypt  1936-46;  Special  Com¬ 
missioner  in  South-East  Asia  from  1946 
137 

kirpalani  (kripalani),  Mrs  see  SUCH- 

ETADEVI 

knight,  Sir  Henry  Foley,  I.C.S.,  an 
Adviser  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
1939-46;  Acting  Governor  of  Bombay 
Mar  .-June  1945;  Acting  Governor  of 
Madras  Feb. -May  1946;  Acting  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Burma  June-Aug.  1946  17,  20, 
60,  176,  196,  294 

krishnamachari,  Sir  Vangal  Thiruven- 
katachari,  Diwan  of  Baroda  1927-44; 
Delegate  to  first  session  of  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Nov. 
1945-Feb.  1946  75,  567  enc. 
kunzru,  Pandit  Hirday  Nath,  Member, 
Council  of  State;  President,  Servants  of 
India  Society  from  1936;  presided  over 
National  Liberal  Federation  1934  100, 
145,  521,  578 


lahri  singh,  Chaudhri,  Minister,  Public 
Works,  Punjab  from  Mar.  1946  112, 
640 

lal,  Sir  Manohar,  Finance  Minister,  Pun¬ 
jab  1937-46  449,  45i 
laljee,  Hosseinbhai,  President,  All-India 
Shia  Conference  117 

lall,  Shamaldhari,  I.C.S.,  Secretary,  Govt 
of  India  (Labour)  from  1946  104 
lascelles,  Sir  Alan  Frederick,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  King  from  1943  107 
lawson,  c.  p.,  Member  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly  from  1940  85,  98, 
341,  343,  361-3,  367,  519,  523,  629 
lawson,  John  James  cr.  1st  Baron  1950; 


M.P.  (Lab.)  for  Chester-le-Street,  Co. 
Durham  from  1919;  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  1945-6  18,  91,  229,  455,  462, 
466-7,  527,  557 

layard,  Austen  Havelock,  I.C.S.,  Chief 
Secretary,  Central  Provinces  1946  570 
leghari,  Khan  Bahadur  Nawab  Sir 
Muhammud  Jamal  Khan,  Minister, 
Public  Works,  Punjab  1944-6  257 
le  mesurier,  Algernon  Paul,  I.C.S., 
Chief  Secretary  to  Govt  of  Sind  from 
Mar.  1946  584 

lewis,  Sir  (William)  Hawthorne,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  Orissa  1941-1  April  1946 
17,  21 

liaqat  (liaquat)  ali  khan,  Nawab- 
zada,  Hon.  General  Secretary,  All-India 
Muslim  League  from  1936;  Deputy 
Leader  of  the  Muslim  League  Party  in 
the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  from 
1940  6,  13,  145,  160,  163,  194,  249,  253, 
271,  301,  329,  331,  334,  426-7,  517  n., 
521,  524,  550,  566,  578,  611 
Linlithgow,  2nd  Marquess  of  (Victor 
Alexander  John  Hope),  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India  1936-43 
20-1,  45,  89 

lohia,  Dr  Ram  Manohar,  Member  of  the 
Congress  Socialist  Party  7,  38 
lumby,  Esmond  Walter  Rawson,  a 
Principal  in  the  Political  Department  of 
the  India  Office;  on  staff  of  Cabinet 
Mission  to  India  32,  104,  157 
lumley,  Sir  R.  see  Scarbrough 
lushai  hills,  Superintendent  of  see 

MACDONALD,  A.  R.  H. 


Macdonald,  Alexander  Ranald  Hume, 
I.C.S.,  Superintendent,  Lushai  Hills, 
Assam  from  1943  464 
Macdonald,  Angus  Alexander,  I.C.S., 
Home  Secretary,  Punjab  from  1943  and 
Election  Commissioner,  Punjab  1945 
104,  345 

Macdonald,  James  Ramsay  (1866- 
1937),  British  Prime  Minister  1924  and 
1929-35  33 
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machtig,  Sir  Eric  Gustav,  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion 
Affairs  from  1940  248,  298 
madani  (madni),  Maulana  Husain  Ah¬ 
med,  President,  All-India  Muslim  Par¬ 
liamentary  Board  117 
maharaj  singh,  Kunwar  Sir,  Prime 
Minister,  Kashmir  1943;  President, 
National  Liberal  Federation  1943-4;  a 
representative  of  Christian  Community 
in  India  83 

MAHMUDABAD,  Raja  of,  a  talukdar  of 
Oudh;  Member  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  All-India  Muslim  League  13 
mahtab(mahatab),  Harekrishna,  Chief 
Minister  of  Orissa  from  1946  17,  62, 
81-2,  235,  315,  353,  523-4,  550,  553-4, 
559-60,  562,  579,  584-5,  592,  601 
malik,  Hardit  Singh,  I.C.S.,  Indian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  New  York  1938-43; 
Prime  Minister,  Patiala  from  1944  15 1 
enc.,  567  enc. 

mam  dot,  Iftikhar  Hussain,  Nawab  of, 
Member  of  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly  and  Leader  of  the  Muslim 
League  in  the  Punjab;  Member,  Muslim 
League  Working  Committee  41,  232 
mangal  singh,  Sardar,  Member  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  from  1934 
458 

marsden,  Percy,  I.C.S.,  Financial  Com¬ 
missioner  (Colonisation)  and  Provincial 
Transport  Controller,  Punjab  640 
matthai,  Dr.  John,  Professor  of  Indian 
Economics,  Madras  University  1922-5; 
Member,  and  later  President,  Indian 
Tariff  Board  1925-34;  Director-General, 
Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics 
1935-40;  joined  Tata  Sons  Ltd  1940,  a 
Director  1944  521,  524,  550,  578,  623 

MAULANA  SAHIB  or  THE  MAULANA  see 
AZAD 

maxwell,  Sir  Reginald  Maitland,  I.C.S., 
Home  Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council  1938-44;  an  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  from  1944 
204,  472 

mayne,  General  Sir  (Ashton  Gerard 
Oswald)  Mosley,  G.O.C.-in-C.,  Eastern 


Command,  India  1943-4;  Principal  Staff 
Officer,  India  Office  1945-6  186,  527 
mehta,  Dr  Dinshah,  nature-cure  specialist 
223 

mehta,  Mrs.  Hansa  Manubhai,  President, 
All-India  Women’s  Conference  1945; 
Member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  and  Parliamentary  Secretary, 
Education  and  Health  1937-9  88 
mehta,  Sir  Manubhai  Nandshankar, 
Diwan  of  Baroda  1916-27;  Prime 
Minister,  Bikaner  1927-34;  Foreign  and 
Political  Minister,  Gwalior  from  1940; 
President  of  Committees  of  Members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Princes  97,  567  enc. 
menon,  Rao  Bahadur  Vapal  Pangunni, 
Reforms  Commissioner  to  Govt  of 
India  from  1942  and  Secretary  to  the 
Governor-General  (Public)  1945-6  109, 
132,  167-9,  189,  224,  241,  318,  363,  398, 
410-11,  419,  449,  452,  474,  491-2,  559, 
578,  589,  613 

MINISTER  TO  NEPAL  See  FALCONER 
mit ter,  Sir  Brojendra  Lai,  Advocate- 
General  of  India  1937-45;  Diwan  of 
Baroda  from  1945  567  enc. 
mody  (modi),  Sir  Hormasji  (Homi) 
Peroshaw,  Member  of  Supply,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  1941-3  449,  451 
mohammad  al  1,  Financial  Adviser,  Mili¬ 
tary  Finance  from  April  1945  240 
mohammad  ismail,  M.,  Member,  Mad¬ 
ras  Legislative  Assembly  68 
monckton,  Sir  Walter  Turner  (later  1st 
Viscount),  Director-General,  Ministry 
of  Information  1941-2;  Solicitor-General 
1945;  advised  Govt  of  Hyderabad  on 
constitutional  matters  73,  308,  490 
monteath,  Sir  David  Taylor,  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
Burma  from  1942  32-3,  52,  113,  204, 
248,  298,  369,  412-13,  418,  472,  527 
MOOKERji  (mukherji),  Dr  Syama  (Shy- 
ama)  Prasad,  Finance  Minister,  Bengal 
1941-3;  President,  All-India  Hindu 
Mahasabha  6,  111 

Morrison,  Herbert  Stanley,  M.P.  (Lab.) 
for  Hackney  (South);  Home  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Home  Security  1940-5; 
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MORRISON  ( COnt.) 

Lord  President  of  the  Council  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 

1945  18,  91,  204,  229,  351-2,  455,  462, 
4 66,  557 

mottershead,  Frank  William,  Principal 
Private  Secretary  to  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  1944-6  539-40 
mountbatten,  Rear  Admiral  Lord 
Louis  Francis  Albert  Victor  Nicholas, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  S.E.  Asia 
from  1943  54 

mountbatten,  Lady,  wife  of  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten  54 
mud  A  liar,  Diwan  Bahadur  Sir  A.  Ramas- 
wami,  Member  for  Commerce,  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Executive  Council  1939-42  and 
for  Supply  1943-5;  President,  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  1946-7 
113,  218,  451,  501,  578 
mudaliar,  C.  N.  Muthuranga,  Member, 
Madras  Legislative  Council  176 
mud ie,  Sir  (Robert)  Francis,  I.C.S.,  Home 
Member,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
1944-5;  Governor  of  Sind  from  Jan. 

1946  17,  20-1,  237,  245,  252,  368,  495, 
584,  639 

MUKHERJI  see  MOOKERJI 

mumin  (m  o  min),  Khan  Bahadur  Muham- 
mud  Abdul,  Member,  Bengal  Legislative 
Council  255 

M un shi,  Kanbialal  Maneklal,  Home  Min¬ 
ister  Bombay  1937-9;  resigned  from 
Congress  July  1941  451,  578 

MUSAFIR  See  GURMUKH  SINGH 

muzaffar  khan,  Nawab,  Member  of 
the  Punjab  Civil  Service  (retired)  257 
Mysore,  Maharaja  of  407 


nab  ha,  Maharaja  of  180  enc. 
naidu  (nayudu),  Mrs  Sarojini  Devi, 
Member,  Working  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress;  President  of  Con¬ 
gress  1925;  poetess;  interned  with 
Gandhi  1942  and  released  uncondition¬ 
ally,  after  his  fast,  on  health  grounds 
13,  81,  358 


NARAIN  see  NARAYAN 

narang,  Dr  (Sir)  Gokul  Cband,  Minister 
for  Local  Self-Government,  Punjab 
1930-7;  resigned  his  Knighthood  in 
1945  588  m 

NARAYAN  (NARAIN,  NARAYAIn),  Jai 
Prakash,  Founder  and  General  Secretary 
of  the  Congress  Socialist  Party  7,  38, 
47,  233,  296,  353,  429 

NARINJAN  SINGH  See  GILL 

nausher  ali,  Syed,  Speaker,  Bengal 
Legislative  Assembly  1944-5  92 

nawanagar,  Maharaja  Jam  Saheb  of, 
Chancellor,  Chamber  of  Princes  1937- 
44;  Pro-Chancellor  1944-6  Mar.  1946 
44,  15 1,  180,  567  enc. 

nawaz  khan,  Colonel  Sir  Muhammad, 
of  Kot,  Member,  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  1927-30;  Member,  Punjab 
Legislative  Assembly  from  1937  240, 
257 

NAYUDU  See  NAIDU 

nazimuddin,  Khwaja  Sir,  Member, 
Working  Committee,  All-India  Muslim 
League;  Chief  Minister,  Bengal  1943-5 
17,  145,  190,  240,  245,  255,  521,  524,  550, 
562,  564 

nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  Member, 
Working  Committee,  Indian  National 
Congress;  President,  Indian  National 
Congress  1929-30,  1936  and  1937; 
misapprehension  about  transfer  of  Para- 
mountcy  55,  74;  intimates  three-tier 
solution  not  acceptable  to  Congress 
134;  sounded  on  Gurmani’s  plan  138, 
144;  reputed  to  consider  disturbances  in 
India  inevitable  141;  proposed  as 
member  of  Interim  Govt  145,  184,  521, 
524,  550-1;  nominated  by  Congress  to 
take  part  in  discussions  at  Simla  153, 
162;  interviews  with  Wavell  on  I.N.A. 
and  other  matters  177,  270;  at  Simla 
discussions  194-5,  201,  203,  234,  243; 
and  formation  of  Interim  Govt  207, 
213,  271,  302,  347,  461,  506;  and  powers 
of  Interim  Govt  213,  243,  302,  318,  347, 
379,  382,  386,  396,  398,  405,  415  annex, 
431,  441;  discussion  with  Cripps  on 
constitutional  proposals  230;  bis  sugges- 
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tion  for  appointment  of  an  umpire  234, 
239,  243-4,  247,  250-1,  253,  258;  meet¬ 
ing  with  Wav ell  on  Mission’s  Statement 
of  16  May  302;  and  Indian  States  253, 
379,  382,  641;  believed  to  be  aiming 
at  unchecked  control  of  Central  Govt 
307,  382;  his  reference  to  Amery’s  letter 
to  The  Times  347,  349,  353,  357; 
prepared  to  give  Mission’s  scheme  a 
genuine  chance  352;  and  question  of 
Europeans  voting  for  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  353,  480,  517;  his  feeling  of 
profound  disappointment  379,  382,  388; 
and  visit  to  Kashmir  379,  388,  553,  560, 
564,  568,  575,  594,  626,  640;  Pethick- 
Lawrence  tells  him  not  to  lose  heart 
385;  believed  to  want  a  settlement  386, 
396;  suggested  meeting  with  Jinnah  to 
discuss  composition  of  Interim  Govt 
470,  480-1,  487-8,  492,  497-8,  500,  503, 
505,  587;  and  parity  in  Interim  Govt 
480,  492,  506;  Congress  to  work  for 
strong  Centre  and  breaking  of  Group 
system  480;  on  voting  on  major  com¬ 
munal  issues  in  Interim  Govt  480,  561, 
592;  discussions  with  Wavell  on  Interim 
Govt  506,  508,  512,  517-18,  521,  523, 
560,  562,  564;  last  meetings  with  Mission 
592,  612;  also  6,  14,  45,  77,  81,  128,  133, 
148,  224,  232,  338,  344,  395,  514-15, 
590,  620 

nehru’s  secretary  see  hutheesing 
neogy,  Kshitish  Chandra,  Member,  In¬ 
dian  Legislative  Assembly  1921-34  and 
from  1942  449,  451,  578 
nichols-roy,  the  Reverend  J.  J.  M., 
Member,  Assam  Legislative  Assembly 
from  1937;  Minister,  Local  Self-Govern¬ 
ment,  Assam  1937;  Minister,  Public 
Works,  Forests,  Industries  and  Co¬ 
operatives,  Assam  1946  35 
nishtar,  Sardar  Abdur  Rab  Khan, 
Member,  Legislative  Assembly  N.- 
W.F.P.  from  1937;  Finance  Minister, 
N.-W.F.P.  1943-5;  Member,  Working 
Committee,  All-India  Muslim  League 
160,  163,  280,  301,  479,  521,  524,  550, 
553-4,  559-6o,  564,  572 


NIZAM  See  HYDERABAD 

no  el-baker,  Philip  J.,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Derby  from  1936;  Minister  of  State 
1945-6  229,  275,  283,  286,  557 
noon,  Malik  Sir  Firoz  (Feroz)  Khan, 
Member  for  Defence,  Viceroy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  1942-5  89,  240 
nye,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Archibald 
Edward,  Vice-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  1941-6;  Governor  of 
Madras  from  6  May  1946  196,  278,  323, 

533 


o’brien,  Brigadier  B.  P.  T.,  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence,  India  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1945  186 

orchha,  Maharaja  of  393 


Palestine,  High  Commissioner  for  see 
Cunningham,  General  Sir  Alan 
pandit,  Srimati  Vijaya  Lakshmi  (wife  of 
Ranjit  S.  Pandit),  sister  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru;  Minister  of  Local  Government 
and  Health,  United  Provinces  1937-9 
and  from  1946  36 

panikkar,  Kavalam  Madhava,  Prime 
Minister  of  Bikaner  from  1944  151 

enc.,  567  enc. 

pant,  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh,  Premier  of 
United  Provinces  1937-9  and  from 
1946;  Member,  Working  Committee, 
Indian  National  Congress  11,  17,  36, 
62,  175,  429,  569,  587,  595 
parlakimedi,  Maharaja  of,  Premier  of 
Orissa  1941-4  no 

patel,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Jhaverbhai, 
Member,  Working  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress;  President  of  Con¬ 
gress  1931;  Chairman,  Congress  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sub-Committee  1935-9;  wants 
Orissa  to  become  a  model  of  good 
administration  17;  desires  complete 
power  in  Interim  period  19,  80,  352; 
proposed  as  member  of  Interim  Govt 
145,  521,  524,  550;  nominated  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  part  in  discussions  at  Simla 
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153,  162;  at  Simla  discussions  194,  203, 
208,  264;  interviews  with  Wavell  217, 
503,  526;  strong  objections  to  parity  in 
Interim  Govt  461,  492,  503;  attacks 
Mission’s  Statement  of  16  June  553, 
590;  and  inclusion  in  Interim  Govt  of 
non-League  Muslim  564,  592,  639;  and 
Mission’s  long-term  plan  503,  590,  596; 
interviews  with  Mission  598,  612;  on 
Europeans  voting  for  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  598,  629;  on  Nehru’s  visit  to 
Kashmir  626;  also  6,  9,  81,  114,  207, 
232,  497,  517,  536,  607 
patiala,  Maharaja  of,  Pro-Chancellor  of 
the  Chamber  of  Princes  from  March 
1946  44,  180 

patil,  Ramrao  Krishnarao,  I.C.S.  (re¬ 
signed  1942),  Minister,  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces  from  April  1946  570 
patna,  Maharaja  of  392 
patnaik,  Bijoyananda,  Member,  Orissa 
Legislative  Assembly;  Private  Secretary 
to  H.  Mahtab,  Chief  Minister,  Orissa  81 
pawsey,  Charles  Ridley,  I.C.S.,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Naga  Hills,  Assam  from 
1937  464 

pethick-lawrence,  ist  Baron  cr  1945 
(Frederick  William  Pethick-Lawrence), 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  Burma 
1945-7;  Member  of  Cabinet  Mission. 
See  note  at  head  of  this  Index 
picknett,  B.  F.,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Director,  Sea  Transport,  Ministry  of 
(War)  Transport  527 
pirpur,  Raja  of,  a  talukdar  of  Oudh  68 

POLITICAL  ADVISER  TO  THE  CROWN 
REPRESENTATIVE  see  C ORFIELD 

prakasam,  Sri  T.,  Prime  Minister,  Mad¬ 
ras  from  April  1946  61,  176 
prasad,  Dr  Rajendra,  President,  Indian 
National  Congress  1934  and  1939; 
Member,  Working  Committee,  Indian 
National  Congress  145,  521,  524,  550, 
590,  592,  612 

prior,  Henry  Carlos,  I.C.S.  (K.C.I.E., 
1946),  Secretary,  Govt  of  India,  Labour, 
1941-6  and  Works,  Mines  and  Power 
from  1946  294 


PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  VICEROY 
(p.s.v.)  see  ABELL 

PRO-CHANCELLOR  OF  CHAMBER  OF 
PRINCES  see  PATIALA 
PROVINCIAL  TRANSPORT  CONTROLLER, 
PUNJAB  See  MARS  DEN 

puckle,  Sir  Frederick  Hale,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India  (Information) 
1939-43;  Counsellor,  British  Embassy, 
Washington  from  1944  2  n.,  238 
Punjab  states,  Resident  for  see 

THOMPSON,  J.  H. 


QAIYUM  see  ABDUL  QAIYUM  KHAN 

qizi  lb  ash,  Nawab  Sir  Muzaffar  Ali 
Khan,  Member,  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly  (Unionist);  Minister  for 
Revenue,  Punjab  from  Mar.  1946  112, 
257,  640 


RAJ  A  GOP  ALA  CHARI  (-RIA,  -RIAR  and 

the  abbreviation  rajaji),  Chakravarti, 
Prime  Minister  of  Madras  1937-9; 
resigned  from  Working  Committee, 
Indian  National  Congress,  April  1942 
17,  47,  101,  145,  176,  324,  334,  449,  451, 
500,  521,  524,  546,  550,  553-4,  559,  562, 
564,  572,  575,  578,  590,  596 

raj  an,  Sir  Ponnambala  Tyaga,  Member, 
Madras  Legislative  Council  1920-37; 
Minister,  Madras  1930-7;  Member  of 
the  Justice  Party  1 19 

rallia  ram,  B.  L.,  Hon.  Secretary,  All- 
India  Council  of  Indian  Christians  1934 
83 

ranbir  singh,  Sardar,  Political  and 
Judicial  Secretary,  Dholpur  State  from 
1946  567  enc. 

rankin,  Major  Charles  Winter  Brown, 
Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy 
from  1944  604 

rao,  B.  Shiva,  journalist;  correspondent  in 
Delhi  of  The  Hindu  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian  461 

ratnam  (rutnam),  Donald  Ross,  I.C.S., 
Joint  Secretary,  Govt  of  India,  War 
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Transport  Department;  services  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Chancellor  of  Chamber 
of  Princes  from  September  1946  501 
rau  (rao),  Sir  Benegal  Narsinga,  I.C.S. 
retd.,  Puisne  Judge,  High  Court,  Bengal 
1938-44;  Prime  Minister,  Kashmir  1944- 
5 ;  on  special  duty  in  Governor-Generafs 
Secretariat  ,  (Reforms)  from  1945  144, 
169,  188-9,  200,  209,  224,  318,  363  m, 
425,  451,  523,  546,  589,  613 
rau  (rao),  N.  Madhava,  Dewan  of 
Mysore  from  1941  15 1  enc.,  567  enc. 
rau,  Pendyala  Satianaraina,  I.C.S.,  Chief 
Secretary,  Central  Provinces  from  July 
1946  570 

REFORMS  COMMISSIONER,  GOVT  OF 
INDIA  See  MENON,  V.  P. 

RESIDENT  IN  KASHMIR  see  WEBB 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  1712-78,  French 
political  philosopher  45 
Rowlands,  Sir  Archibald,  Adviser  to 
the  Viceroy  on  War  Administration 
I943~5j  Finance  Member,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  1945-2  June  1946  6, 
63,  66,  70,  218,  255,  341 
roy,  Sir  Asoka  Kumar,  Advocate-General, 
Bengal  1934-43 ;  Law  Member,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  from  1943  6,  218 
roy,  Kiran  Shankar,  Leader  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Party  in  the  Bengal  Legislative 
Assembly  90,  142 

roy,  Sir  Satyendra  Nath,  I.C.S. ,  Secretary, 
Govt  of  India  (War  Transport)  1942-5; 
Coal  Commissioner  Mar.  1946  294 
rutherford,  Sir  Thomas  George,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  Bihar  1943-13  May  1946; 
acting  Governor  of  Bengal  Sept.  1943- 
Jan.  1944  17,  20-1,  129,  233,  496 
ruthnaswamy,  Mariadas,  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  Annamalai  University  from  1942 

83 


saadullah,  Syed  Sir  Muhammad, 
Chief  Minister,  Assam  1937-8,  1939-41 
and  1942-Feb.  1946  17,  35,  40,  145,  240, 
245 
tp  vn 


s  A  char,  Lala  Bhim  Sen,  Finance  Minister, 
Punjab  from  Mar.  1946  112,  232,  640 
sangli,  Raja  of  392 
sapru,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur,  Law  Member, 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  1920-3; 
presided  over  the  All-India  Liberal 
Federation  1923;  a  leader  of  the  moder¬ 
ates  43,  46,  56,  83-4,  89,  334 
Sargent,  Sir  Orme  Garton,  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  from  1946  248,  369,  557 
sarker  (sarkar),  Nalini  Ranjan,  Mayor 
of  Calcutta  1934-5;  sometime  Finance 
Minister,  Bengal;  Member,  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council  1941-3  449,  451,  578 
sayed  (syed),  G.  M.,  Education  and 
Labour  Minister,  Sind  1940  17,  42,  50, 

369 

Scarbrough,  nth  Earl  of  (Lawrence 
Roger  Lumley),  Governor  of  Bombay 
1937-43;  Parliamentary  Under-Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  India  and  Burma 
May-July  1945  21 

scott,  Ian  Dixon,  I.C.S.,  Deputy  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  from  1945  361, 
426-7 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  GOVERNOR,  BENGAL 
see  TYSON,  J.  D. 

sen,  Binay  Ranjan,  I.C.S.,  Additional 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India  (Food)  from 
April  1946  104 

sen,  Sardar  D.  K.,  Chief  Minister,  Mandi 
1933-9;  Foreign  Minister,  Patiala  1929- 
32  and  1939-45  151  enc.,  567  enc. 
SHADi  lal,  Sir,  Chief  Justice,  High  Court, 
Lahore  1920-34  48 

shah  nawaz,  Captain  1/14  Punjab 
Regiment,  Member  of  the  I.N.A.; 
court-martialled  and  cashiered  30 
shah  nawaz,  Tarsi,  a  youthful  member 
of  the  Muslim  League;  daughter  of 
Begum  Shah  Nawaz,  a  prominent 
figure  in  Punjab  politics  13 
shari ar  (sjahrir),  Dr  Soetan  (Sutan), 
first  Prime  Minister  of  Indonesian 
Republic  1946-7  *77,  35^,  395 
shaukat  hyat  khan,  Captain  Sardar, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Punjab  1943- 
4;  a  son  of  Sir  Sikander  Hyat  Khan  181 
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sher  muhammad  khan,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir,  retired  army  officer  of  the 
Punjab  257 

shin  well,  Emmanuel,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
Seaham  Division  of  Durham  since 
1935;  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power  from 
1945  18,  91,  229,  275,  283,  297,  455, 
462,  557 

short,  Major  John  McLaughlin,  Indian 
Army,  5/1  ith  Sikhs  (Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught’s  Own);  Civil  Liaison  Officer, 
Punjab  1941-2;  Civil  Liaison  Officer, 
Ministry  of  Information,  Eastern  Region, 
U.K.  1943-6;  Personal  Assistant  to  Sir  S. 
Cripps  during  the  Cabinet  Mission  to 
India  458,  553,  559 

SHUKLA,  Pandit  Ravishankar,  Chief  Minis¬ 
ter,  Central  Provinces  1938-9  and  from 
27  April  1946  62,  429 
Siddiqi  ali  khan,  Nawab,  Member  of 
the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly;  a 
member  of  the  Muslim  League  from 
Central  Provinces  13 
SIKANDER  hyat  khan,  Sardar  Sir, 
Premier  of  the  Punjab  1937-42  57,  257 
Simon,  1st  Viscount  cr.  1940  (John  Allse- 
brook  Simon),  Lord  Chancellor  1940-5; 
Chairman  of  Indian  Statutory  Commis¬ 
sion  1927-30  39,  330  n.,  400 
sinha,  Sri  Krishna,  Chief  Minister,  Bihar 
1937-9  and  from  2  April  1946  17,  62, 
129,  352,  496 

SiVARAj  (shivaraj),  Rao  Bahadur  N., 
nominated  non-official  Member,  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly;  President,  All- 
India  Scheduled  Castes  Federation  69, 
452,  454,  494,  578 

smith,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur 
Francis,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Middle  East  1940;  G.O.C.-in-C.  Persia 
and  Iraq  Command  1944-5;  G.O.C.- 
in-C.  Eastern  Command,  India  1945-6; 
Chief  of  General  Staff,  India  1946  12 
spence,  Sir  George  Hemming,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India,  Legislative 
Department  from  1935  294,  449,  451, 
491-2,  589,  617,  635 

spens,  Sir  (William)  Patrick,  M.P. 
(Con.)  for  Kent,  Ashford  1933-43; 


Chief  Justice  of  India  from  June  1943 
428-9,  553 

squire,  Giles  Frederick  (Kt.  June  194b), 
I.C.S.,  Minister  at  Kabul  from  1943 
281 

sri vast ava,  Dr  Sir  Jwala  Prasad,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Civil  Defence,  Viceroy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  1942-3 ;  Member  for  Food 
from  1943  6,  218,  595 
stans gate,  1st  Viscount,  cr.  1941  (Wil¬ 
liam  Wedgwood  Benn),  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  1929-31;  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air  1945-6  18,  91,  462,  466, 
527,  557 

Stephenson,  Sir  John  Everard,  Deputy 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Dominions 
Office  from  1940  298 
strachey,  Evelyn  John  St.  Loe,  M.P. 
(Lab.)  for  Dundee  from  1945;  Minister 
of  Food  1946  557 

suchetadevi,  wife  of  Acharya  J.  B. 
Kirpalani,  General  Secretary,  Congress 
Working  Committee  317 
sudhir  see  GHOSH 

suhrawardy,  Huseyn  Shaheed,  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Civil  Supplies  (including  Food) 
Bengal  1943-5;  Chief  Minister  from 
1946  17,  67,  77,  90,  92,  142,  323,  361-2, 
367,  461  enc. 

sujan  singh,  Master,  an  Akali  Sikh 
and  headmaster  of  a  school  in  Amritsar 
district  345 

sultan  ahmed,  Syed  Sir,  Law  Member, 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  1941-3; 
Member  for  Information  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing  1943-5;  Adviser  to  the  Chamber  of 
Princes  1945  97 
suri,  Mrs.,  of  Lucknow  175 
swaran  singh,  Sardar,  Member,  Pun¬ 
jab  Legislative  Assembly  345 


taj  muhammad  khan,  Khan  Bahadur, 
sometime  Member,  Legislative  Assemb¬ 
ly,  North-West  Frontier  Province  280 
tara  singh,  Master,  Leader  of  the  Akali 
Sikhs  56,  112,  232,  300,  345,  380,  401, 
410-11,  415,  423-4,  445,  463,  489,  622 
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tedder,  1st  Baron  cr.  1946  of  Glenguin, 
(Arthur  William),  Marshal  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force;  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff 
from  1946  455,  466,  509,  527,  557 
tehri-garhwal,  Maharaja  of  180  enc. 
Thompson,  Joseph  Herbert,  I.C.S.,  Resi¬ 
dent,  Punjab  States  from  1945  379 
thorne,  Sir  John  Anderson,  I.C.S., 
Secretary  to  the  Governor-General 
(Public)  1938-45;  Home  Member,  Vice¬ 
roy’s  Executive  Council  1945-2  June 
1946  7,  32,  60,  65,  159  n.,  197,  218,  294, 
341,  345  n. 

town  end,  Harry  Douglas,  Senior  Part¬ 
ner,  Shaw  Wallace  &  Co.;  President, 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
India  1946  108 

travancore,  Maharaja  of  74 
trivedi,  Sir  Chandulal  Madhavlal,  I.C.S., 
Secretary,  Govt  of  India  (War  Depart¬ 
ment)  1942-6;  Governor  of  Orissa  from 
April  1946  235,  315,  579,  601 
Turnbull,  Francis  Fearon;  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
1941-6;  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  Mis¬ 
sion  to  India  23,  32,  70,  78,  140,  146, 
157,  166,  168,  178-9,  187,  220-1,  328, 
335,  345  n.,  361,  398,  403,  405,  412,  461, 
476,  511,  524,  530,  535,  559,  591,  604, 
606-7,  616 

twynam,  Sir  Henry  Joseph,  I.C.S., 
Governor  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar  1940-6  17,  20-1,  206,  272,  429, 
570 

tyson,  Geoffrey  William,  Editor  of 
Capital,  Calcutta  from  1932;  Chairman, 
Public  Relations  Committee,  Bengal 
1940-5;  Member,  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  from  1944  108 
TYSON,  John  Dawson,  I.C.S.,  Secretary, 
Govt  of  India  (Education,  Health  and 
Lands)  1940-5;  Secretary  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Bengal  from  1945  367,  372,  492 


usman,  Sir  Mahomed,  Member  for  Posts 
and  Air,  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council 
from  1942  6,  218 


varadachariar,  Rao  Bahadur  Sir 
Srinivasa,  Judge,  Federal  Court  of  India 
1939-46  570 

virbhadra  singh,  Maharaj,  Chief 
Minister  and  Vice  President,  Dung- 
arpur  State;  brother  of  Ruler  567  enc. 
vizianagram,  Maharaj  Kumar  Sir  Vij- 
aya,  Minister  of  Justice,  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  1937;  Member,  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  1934-7  no 


Wakefield,  Edward  Birkbeck,  I.C.S., 
Deputy  Secretary  (Reforms),  Political 
Department,  India,  from  1946  157 
ward,  John  Guthrie,  Counsellor  and  Head 
of  U.N.  Dept,  Foreign  Office  1946  23 
watson,  Dennis  George,  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Central  Provinces 
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Wilkinson,  Ellen  C.,  M.P.  (Lab.)  for 
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Minister  of  Education  from  1945  18,  91, 
275,  283,  297,  455,  462,  466,  557 
williams,  Charles  Frederick  Victor, 
I.C.S.,  Joint  Secretary,  Govt  of  India, 
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Valley  Division  of  Yorkshire  from  1922; 
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from  1945  18,  91,  229,  275,  283,  286, 
297,  557 

Wilson,  Thomas  Woodrow  (1856-1924), 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  1913 -21  31 

wyatt,  Major  Woodrow  Lyle,  M.P. 
(Lab.)  for  Aston  Division  of  Birming¬ 
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tary  Delegation  to  India  1946;  Personal 
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227,  324,  358,  373,  481,  489,  572 
wylie,  Sir  Francis  Verner,  I.C.S.,  Political 
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for  Local  Self-Government  and  Health, 
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zafrullah  khan,  Chaudhri  Sir  Muh¬ 
ammad,  Judge,  Federal  Court  of  India 
from  1941  428 
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All-India  Momin  Conference  117 

zaidi,  Syed  Bashir  Husain,  Chief  Minister, 
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Centre  307,  320,  339,  352,  382 
and  Grouping  proposal  in  Statement  of 
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344,  355,  370,  376,  415,  480-1,  531,  541, 
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and  question  of  European  participation 
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and  Sikhs  345,  401,  410,  622,  630,  640 
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question  of  Congress  Scheduled  Caste 
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525,  53i,  556 

position  of  Congress  on  voting  on  major 
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included  in  Statement  of  16  June  521, 523 
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attitude  to  instructions  issued  to  Gover¬ 
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see  also  draft  declaration 
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DEPRESSED  CLASSES  See  SCHEDULED 
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DISCRETIONARY  POWERS,  GOVERNORS’ 

20-1,  272,  330,  406,  570,  612,  64I 
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HARIJAN  317,  346-8,  389,  39I,  485 
HIGH  COMMISSIONER,  U.K.,  TO  INDIA  9 
Hindus:  population  figures  for  40 

HINDUSTAN  TIMES  55,  453,  470 
HURS  20 

HYDERABAD  8,  20,  39,  44,  51,  62,  73-4, 
88,  166,  274,  301,  308,  407,  490,  510,  562 


INDIAN  ARMY 

reliability  of,  in  disturbances  or  con¬ 
stitutional  breakdown  6,  60,  85,  186, 
202,  641 

and  Sikhs  56-7,  300 
mentioned  during  consideration  of 
breakdown  policy  65,  296,  407,  415, 
429,  442,  455,  509-10,  527,  557,  641 
likely  reactions  to  Statement  of  16  May 
assessed  202 
also  12,  316,  320 

INDIAN  CHRISTIANS  6,  45,  62,  75,  80, 

83,  92,  132,  154,  169,  193,  278,  284,  305, 
309,  414,  474,  480,  565,  603,  614,  627 

INDIAN  EXPRESS  6l 

INDIAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOUR  87 

INDIAN  NATIONAL  ARMY  12,  20,  54,  60, 

177,  202,  270,  33O,  352-3,  429,  484 

INDIAN  SERVICES 

morale  of  17,  98,  381,  570,  641 

feats  of  ‘victimisation’  of  20-1,  270,  330, 

352 

future  for  European  members  of  36, 
104,  121,  187 

compensation  for,  and  guarantee  by 
H.M.G.  of  pensions  of  104,  176,  393, 

397 

recruitment  to  408,  495,  641 
Wavell’s  note  on  641  app. 
also  34,  60,  166 

INDIAN  STATES 

position  of,  in  new  Constitution  and 
part  in  Constitution-making  process 
(including  establishment  of  States’  Nego¬ 
tiating  Committee)  2,  14,  17,  30-1,  39, 


42,  45-6,  51-2,  62,  73-6,  78,  96,  100, 
102-3,  116,  126,  133,  138,  140,  144,  153, 
156,  166,  173,  189,  193-5,  203,  211,  214, 
220,  226,  234,  241-3,  253,  260-1,  263, 
268,  274,  299,  301-5,  308,  312-13,  316, 

333,  338,  342,  373,  37b,  402,  425,  435, 
444,  477,  501-2,  555,  567,  583,  626, 
628,  638 

position  of,  in  interim  period  27,  39,  44, 
48,  51,  82,  96,  109,  121,  127-8,  133,  149, 
151,  157,  180,  226,  261-2,  282,  299,  308, 
312,  338,  342,  389,  400,  402,  435,  477, 
511,  567,  638 

Mission’s  Memorandum  on  States’ 
Treaties  and  Paramountcy 
first  draft  27 
published  version  262 
Viceroy’s  Veto  in  relation  to  80,  190, 
299 

and  breakdown  policy  296,  353,  407, 
415,  429,  442,  455,  509-10 
also  20-1,  34-5,  56,  58,  94,  107,  231, 
267,  273,  306-7,  313,  370,  379,  382,  392, 
568,  619,  641 

INDIAN  STATES  COMMITTEE,  1928-9 

(butler  committee)  39 

INDIAN  STATES  COMMITTEE  (FINAN¬ 
CIAL),  1932  (davidson  committee) 
400 

INDIAN  STATUTORY  COMMISSION 

1927-30  (simon  commission)  39, 
400 

INDONESIA  78,  141,  I77,  352,  395,  455, 
468,  509,  528 

JAINS  62 
JAINTIAS  35 

J AT S  96,  232 

JUSTICE  PARTY  (MADRAS)  14,17,119 


KALAT  I4-I5,  37,  237,  447,  511 
kashmir  51,  56,  74,  166,  353,  364,  379, 
388,  394,  407,  425,  511,  553,  560,  564, 
568,  572,  575,  594,  62 6,  640 

KHAKSARS  14,  l8l 

KHALIST AN,  SIKHISTAN  30,  41-2,  44-5, 

50,  56-7,  1 12,  1 14 
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KHALSA  DEFENCE  OF  INDIA  LEAGUE  57 
KHASIS  35 

KRISHAK  PROJA  PARTY  (BENGAL)  92 


LABOUR,  INDIAN  45,  60,  80 

see  also  all-india  trade  union 
congress  and  Indian  federation 

OF  LABOUR 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  23 


MCMAHON  LINE  15 

MADRAS  17,  20,  48,  6l,  67-8,  119,  129, 
132,  I37,  176,  I79,  189,  193,  214,  224, 
232,  268,  278,  303,  323,  353,  363,  442, 
455,  484,  509,  533,  612,  614 

MAHASABHA  14,  92,  III,  232 
MALAYA  48,  54,  82,  108,  455,  509 
MINORITIES  COMMITTEE  See  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  MINORITIES 
MOMINS  14,  17,  117 
MUSLIM  LEAGUE 

and  Assam  35,  425,  577 

Bengal  17,  67,  90,  92,  142,  205,  361, 

363,  367,  461 

Bihar  17,  62 

Bombay  437 

Madras  17,  61,  278 

N.-W.F.P.  17,  40,  279,  479 

Punjab  13,  17,  41,  112,  232,  461,  463 

Sind  17,  495 

United  Provinces  11,  17 

question  whether  League  represents  all 

Muslims  4,  6,  34,  42,  62,  117,  166,  480, 

618,  627 

and  Pakistan  question  6,  57,  59,  62,  96, 

101,  116,  126,  139,  156,  160,  173,  268, 

303,  324,  360,  469,  609 

and  Sikhs  41,  345,  401,  410,  463,  622, 

630 

Azad  in  first  interview  with  Mission 
comments  on  League  position  46 
in  relation  to  breakdown  policy  60,  65, 
191,  295,  367,  386,  407,  415,  427,  429, 
432,  436,  442,  455,  578,  585,  589,  595 
and  Indian  labour  76 


reported  reactions  to  Mahtab-Patnaik 
plan  for  Congress-League  compromise 
80 

and  Radical  Democratic  Party  87 
consideration  (before  16  May)  of  policy 
in  event  of  League  proving  unwilling  to 
join  Interim  Govt  100-1,  139,  184,  190- 
1,  245,  252,  255-7,  280 
and  Communists  120 
and  Gurmani  scheme  130,  132,  134 
initial  indications  of  League  attitude  to 
a  ‘three-tier’  plan  138,  148,  158 
question  of  parity  between  Congress 
and  League  in  Interim  Govt  see  relevant 
entry  under  congress,  Indian  na¬ 
tional 

correspondence  connected  with  Mission’s 
invitation  to  Simla  discussions  149  n., 
160,  162 

and  Khaksars  181 

position  outlined  in  discussions  and  cor¬ 
respondence  at  Simla  194-5,  201,  203, 
208,  210,  221,  225,  253-4,  259,  264 
and  Palestine  205 

likely  reactions  to  Statement  of  16  May 
assessed  by  Mission  and  Governors 
231-2,  236,  249,  272,  278-9 
immediate  reactions  to,  and  questions 
on,  Statement  of  16  May  301,  322,  328, 
33L  352,  376 

delay  in  Meeting  of  League  Council  to 
consider  Statement  of  16  May  322,  329, 
33L  334,  352 

Jinnah  gives  account  in  Statement  of  22 

May  of  League  position  at  Second 

Simla  Conference  360 

and  question  of  European  participation 

in  Constituent  Assembly  361-3,  367, 

387,  480,  492,  500,  513,  519,  521,  523, 

543 

Wyatt  suggests  to  Jinnah  lines  of  a 
League  resolution  on  Statement  of  16 
May  373 

and  Kashmir  situation  394 

and  status  and  powers  of  Interim  Govt 

419,  441 

proposal  for,  and  terms  of,  assurance  to 
League  as  to  Mission’s  position  on 
formation  of  Interim  Govt  if  League 
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MUSLIM  LEAGUE  (cotlt.) 

accepts  Statement  of  16  May  and  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  426-7,  439-40,  446,  456, 
507,  516,  565 

and  advice  of  Federal  Court  on  major 
communal  issues  428 
extract  from  intelligence  report  of 
League  Council  Meeting  on  5  June  456 
text  of  League  Council  resolution  of  6 
June  accepting  Statement  of  16  May 
469  enc. 

reactions  to  League  decision  of  6  June 
470,  479,  495 

and  idea  of  an  inner  Cabinet  within 
Interim  Govt  487,  489,  491 
Mission  considers  League  names  to  be 
included  in  Statement  of  16  June  521 
strongly  objects  to  appointment  of  any 
Muslim  not  member  of  League  to 
Interim  Govt  563,  575,  585,  590,  592, 
609 

and  Statement  of  16  June  (including 
controversy  over  its  para  8)  565-6,  572, 
575,  578,  585,  589,  59L  59G  604,  606, 
609,  613,  615,  618,  627,  631,  634 
League  Working  Committee  resolution 
of  25  June  accepting  Statement  of  16 
June  61 1  enc. 

mentioned  in  Wavell’s  appreciation  of 
29  June  641 

also  7,  16,  22,  24,  30,  32,  48,  75,  83,  86, 
88-9,  98,  102-3,  115,  121,  127,  159, 
167-8,  174,  207,  216,  220,  222-4,  226, 
228,  244,  266,  314,  338-9,  34G  366,  368, 
374-5,  381,  383,  411,  449,  459,  485,  503, 
510,  512-14,  524-5,  530,  552,  598,  607, 
611,  617,  619,  626,  640 
see  also  entries  under  congress,  Indian 
NATIONAL  and  PAKISTAN  also  JINNAH 
in  Index  of  Persons 

MUSLIM  MAJLIS  6l 

Muslims:  population  figures  for  40,  62, 
71,  156,  173,  268,  303 


NEPAL  202,  281,  407,  467,  509,  511 
NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCE  For 
references  in  connection  with  Pakistan 


question  see  under  Pakistan.  References 
in  connection  with  the  Mission  s  proposal 
for  Sections  and  Groups  of  Provinces  are, 
however,  included  in  this  entry.  15-17, 
20-1,  50,  99,  132,  153,  166-7,  179,  189, 
193,  214-15,  224,  228,  232,  249,  259-60, 
268,  271,  279,  301,  303,  310-11,  327-8, 
337,  340,  34b,  373,  380,  383,  429,  436, 
442,  479,  509,  531,  603,  614 


ORISSA  17,  20-1,  29-30,  48,  62,  80,  132, 
179,  189,  193,  214,  224,  232,  235,  268, 
303,  352,  442,  455,  509,  53I,  601,  614 


PAKISTAN 

Members  of  the  Mission  and  of  the 

Mission’s  staff  on  1,  7,  71,  78,  82,  86,  91, 

102-3,  116,  118,  126,  128,  130-2,  134, 

138,  140,  144,  156,  172-3,  187,  191,  268, 

295-6,  303-4,  352,  360,  592 

Abdul  Qaiyum  Khan  on  40 

Abdur  Rauf  Shah  68 

Aiyar,  C.  P.  Ramaswami  74 

Ambedkar  6,  58 

Azad  46 

Bardoloi  35 

Benthall  6 

Bose  96 

Burrows  17,  29-30,  231 
Chundrigar  68 
Clow  17,  45 
Colville  17 
Gandhi  47,  106,  138 
Glancy  17 
Griffiths  98 
Haque,  Azizul  6 
Hidayatullah  50 
Hydari  6 
Iman,  Hossain  99 
Ismail,  Mirza  75 
Jayakar  89 
Jehangir  115 

Jinnah  and  22,  25,  47,  114,  116,  118, 

127-8,  253 

Joshi,  N.  M.  on  76 
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Khaliquzzaman  68 
Khan  Sahib  34 

Khizar  Hyat  Khan  59,  112,  311 

Kunzru  100 

Lawson  85 

Mamdot  41 

Mohammad  Ismail  68 

Mookerji  111 

Mudaliar  113 

Mudie  20-1 

Pant  62 

Rajan,  P.  T.  119 
Rowlands  6 
Roy,  A.  K.  6 
Roy,  K.  S.  90 
Rutherford  17 
Sapru  43 
Sayed  42 
Shukla  62 
Sinha,  Krishna  62 
Srivastava  6 
Suhrawardy  67,  77 
Twynam  17 
Usman,  Mohammed  6 
Wylie  17,  31 

and  Assam  6,  13,  29,  35,  40,  45,  67,  71, 
74,  82,  86,  90,  102,  113,  116,  126,  131-2, 
138,  140,  156,  160,  173,  268,  295,  303, 
360 

Bengal  17,  29-30,  35,  45-6,  48,  67,  71, 
74,  76,  82,  85-6,  90,  94,  96,  102,  113-14, 
116,  126,  131-2,  134,  138,  140,  156,  160, 
173,  268,  295,  303,  360 
North-West  Frontier  Province  25,  34, 
45-6,  71,  74,  86,  89,  94,  102,  116,  126, 

130- 2,  140,  156,  160,  173,  268,  303,  360 
Punjab  17,  30,  34,  45-6,  56-7,  59,  71, 
74,  86,  89,  94,  102,  113-14,  1x6,  126, 

131- 2,  134,  140,  156,  160,  173,  232,  268, 
303,  311,  360 

Sind  45,  71,  74,  86,  89,  94,  102,  116, 
126,  131-2,  140,  156,  160,  173,  268,  303, 
360 

and  defence  question  7,  12,  20-1,  34,  41, 
48,  50,  67,  72,  78,  82,  89,  91,  96,  100, 
105,  156,  173,  268,  295,  303,  415,  432 
see  also  idea  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan 
as  part  of  breakdown  policy  below 


Indian  States  and  14,  73,  116,  126,  133, 
140,  156,  173,  268,  303 
delimitation  of  21,  25,  30,  45,  48,  50, 
67,  71,  76,  82,  102,  116 
attractiveness  to  Muslims  in  Muslim- 
minority  Provinces  45,  62,  67-8,  99 
and  Sikhs  56-7,  59,  71,  140,  154,  156, 
173,  268,  300,  303,  482 
and  Scheduled  Castes  58,  69,  140 
idea  of  withdrawal  into  Pakistan  as  part 
of  breakdown  policy  65,  140,  289,  295, 
353,  407,  415,  432,  436,  442,  455,  465, 
509-10,  527-8,  557 

also  1 6,  32,  44,  54,  101,  107,  109,  121, 
143,  205,  222-3,  272,  289,  324,  367-8, 
373,  425,  469,  480,  503,  508,  598,  609 
PALESTINE  I34,  138,  I43,  205,  528 
PARAMOUNTCY  8,  14,  27,  33,  39,  43-4, 

48,  55,  65,  72-4,  82,  96,  100,  109,  114, 
116,  118,  121,  128,  151,  156-7,  166,  261- 
2,  268,  283,  303,  305,  3x2,  338,  342,  389, 
392,  402,  435,  477,  511,  567,  585 
PARSEES  14,  45,  62,  75,  115,  45I,  480, 
565,  603,  614 

PASSAGES  TO  U.K.  I35~7,  165,  351-2, 

442,  457,  462,  465,  484,  509,  527 

PATHANS  15-16,40,59,99,311 

PEEL  COMMISSION  ON  PALESTINE,  1936- 

7  205 

PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  IIO 
PIONEER  236 
POONA  PACT,  I932  58,291 
PRESS  CONFERENCES  1-2,  4,  305,  307, 
319,321,326-7 

see  also  broadcasts 

PRINCES  see  INDIAN  STATES 
Punjab  For  references  in  connection  with 
Pakistan  question  see  under  Pakistan. 
References  in  connection  with  the  Mission  s 
proposal  for  Sections  and  Groups  of 
Provinces  are ,  however ,  included  in  this 
entry .  13,  U,  20-1,  45,  56-7,  67,  76,  88, 
99,  112,  132,  153, 166,  177,  179, 181, 189, 
193,  203,  214,  224,  232,  257,  259,  268, 
279,  292,  300,  302-3,  305,  311,  316,  330, 
340,  345-6,  353,  368,  380,  383,  390,  401, 
406-7,  410-11,  423-4,  427,  442,  445, 
458,  461,  463,  470,  482,  509,  531,  552, 
614,  640 
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RADICAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  14,87 
RASHTRIA  SWAYAM  SEWAK  SANGH 

(R.S.S.S.)  181 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES  6,  43,  75, 
502 

ROYAL  AIR  FORCE  84 

ROYAL  INDIAN  AIR  FORCE  60,  84,  l86, 

509 

ROYAL  INDIAN  NAVY  60,  76,  84,186,  509 


SALT  TAX  38,  47,  63-5,  70 

SAPRU  COMMITTEE  REPORT  46,  56,  83- 

4, 89 

SARDA  ACT  88 

SCHEDULED  CASTES  6,  17,  40,  45,  50,  58, 
61-2,  69,  75-6,  80,  82,  92,  99,  1 19,  140, 
142,  I45,  154-6,  169,  I93,  278,  284,  288, 
291,  305,  359,  399,  451,  454,  4^3,  474, 
480,  494,  496,  512,  514,  517,  556,  565, 
577-8,  603,  614,  627 

SIKANDER-BALDEV  SINGH  PACT,  1942 

57 

SIKHIST  AN  566  KHALI  ST  AN,  SIKHISTAN 
SIKHS  6,  17,  41-2,  45-6,  50-1,  56-7,  59, 
62,  71,  75,  80,  89,  94,  96,  99,  1 12-14, 
126,  130,  132,  140,  145,  154-6,  169,  173, 
184,  193,  203,  224,  232,  244,  253,  268, 
279,  292,  300,  302-3,  305,  316-17,  352, 
363,  407,  432,  442,  454,  470,  474,  480, 
487,  491-2,  509,  543,  552-3,  565,  574, 
603,  614,  627,  640 

anxiety  on  Sikhs’  position  in  Section  B 
of  Mission’s  Plan  345-6,  380,  383,  390, 
401,  415,  423-4,  445,  458,  463,  482,  489, 
531,  553  n.,  630 

SIMLA  CONFERENCE,  JUNE-JULY  1945 

6,  45,  76,  80,  82,  119,  121,  139,  155,  159, 
167-8,  I84,  248,  379,  454,  461,  489,  514, 
518,  531,  541,  545,  590,  592,  622,  627 

SIMLA  CONFERENCE,  SECOND,  MAY  1946 

correspondence  in  connection  with  149- 
50,  152-3,  160-3,  170,  199,219-21,  225, 
228,  244,  247,  250-1,  254,  259-60 
unofficial  correspondence  222-3 
Agenda  for  188  enc. 

Records  of  Meetings  194-5,  201,  203, 
234,  253,  264 


Jinnah’s  account  of,  in  his  Statement  of 
22  May  360 

SIMON  COMMISSION  566  INDIAN  ST  ATU- 
TORY  COMMISSION,  I927-3O 

sind  For  references  in  connection  with  Paki¬ 
stan  question  see  under  Pakistan. 
References  in  connection  with  the  Mission  s 
proposal  for  Sections  and  Groups  of 
Provinces  are ,  however,  included  in  this 
entry.  17,  20-1,  48,  60,  67,  76,  132,  153, 
166,  179,  189,  193,  214,  224,  232,  237, 
259,  268,  303,  311,  340,  346,  368,  380, 
429,  495,  584,  612 

SIND  OBSERVER  584 
STATEMENTS  BY  CABINET  MISSION 
on  States’  Treaties  and  Paramountcy 
first  draft  27 
published  version  262 
announcing  progress  and  Mission’s 
recess  in  Kashmir  93 
of  16  May  1946 

Cripps’  original  memorandum  126 
1  st  Revise  156 
2nd  Revise,  paras  1-14  173 
paras  15-24  193 
para  25  198 
3rd  Revise  207  n. 

4th  Revise  268 
final  text  303 

announcing  failure  of  Second  Simla 
Conference  and  Mission’s  intention  to 
issue  its  own  Plan  265-6 
of  25  May  1946  376 
of  16  June  1946 
draft  526 

published  version  550 
announcing  Mission’s  departure  and 
formation  of  Caretaker  Govt  619 
STATES,  INDIAN  566  INDIAN  STATES 
STATES  PEOPLES’  CONFERENCE  14,  39, 

46,  353,  379 


TIBET  15,  281,  395,  464 

TIMES,  THE  347,  349,  386 

TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS,  BRITISH  87, 

468 

TRAVANCORE  39,  44,  74,  83,  407 
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TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES,  1783  298 
TRIBES,  TRIBAL  AREAS  See  BACKWARD 
TRIBES,  TRIBAL  AREAS 


UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RE¬ 
PUBLICS,  RUSSIA  I,  32,  43,  78,  82, 
105,  205,  295,  455,  509,  511,  527-8 
UNITED  NATIONS  23,  44,  48,  78,  82,  IOI, 
109,  118,  151,  432,  442,  455,  509-10, 

527-8, 557 


UNITED  PROVINCES  6,  II,  17,  20-1,  30, 

36,  46,  60,  62,  68,  79,  132,  146,  175,  177, 
179,  189,  193,  214-15,  224,  232,  236, 
268,  295,  303,  330,  352-3,  407,  429,  442, 
455,  509,  569,  641 

UNITED  STATES,  AMERICANS  6,  109,  I37, 

281, 455 
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